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A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ON 


BY THE COUNTESS OF 


> 


A£¥.&% wmerates in his delightful little 

book thus entitled, he mentions 
the charms of travel. I, for one, cau 
heartily agree with him in thinking that 
a great deal of pleasure can be derived 
from it, as some of the happiest hours 
of my life have been spent when away from home, 
seeing something ox that which is beautiful and 
interesting in this great world of ours. I have 
twice crossed the Atlantic and admired its gigantic 
billows. I have seen the glories of Niagara on two 
different occasions. I have had a glimpse of Oriental 
life; once I visited the most sacred city in the 
world, besides having been in most European coun- 
tries. I ought, therefore, to have gained some little 
experience, and possibly I may be able to give a 
few hints to those who have had less opportunity 
of wandering. 

At the outset I must say that travelling must be 
regarded as a luxury. Its pleasures can indeed be 
enjoyed but by the few, whilst those things on which 
our happiness mainly depends are meted out more 
evenly to suffering humanity than some of us imagine. 
The society cf those whom we love, the possession of 
health, of that “ peace which the world cannot give,” 
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are bestowed on the humblest; and contentment, by 
which the standard of man’s felicity may be to a great 
extent gauged, is, if I mistake not, more the poor 
than the rich man’s virtue. Then, again, let those 
whose scanty incomes will not permit of distant travel 
being thought of, console themselves with the fact 
that from the pages of a well-written book, read by 
their own fireside, many may glean far more informa- 
tion about a country and the ways of its inhabitants 
than some do who travel north, south, east, and west in 
it; and judging from the bored faces of individuals 
whom one occasionally meets abroad, one would 
imagine that their owners do not derive much pleasure 
from change of scene. Still, travelling has great at- 
tractions for many minds, am in this, as in other 
things, “l’appétit vient en mangeant.” Some of us 
are tempted to indulge too freely in it, and they who 
constantly wander about the world, in no way seeking 
to benefit their fellow-creatures, may one day discover 
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that life, all unconsciously, has been slipping away, 
and that, after all, it was wasted on mere selfish grati- 
fication. When, however, both duty and pleasure com- 
bine to permit of a journey being undertaken, it is 
very delightful if we can have a genial companion. 
This proviso must be added, for a solitary journey 
is a somewhat forlorn undertaking, whilst a fellow- 
traveller whose tastes and opinions differ entirely 
from ours is worse than no companion at all. Some 
appear to appreciate journeying in large parties. I 
confess this would not have great attractions for me, 
and doubtless the reason why my travels have been so 
much enjoyed was because I had at my side one ever 
ready to share in my pleasures as in my sorrows, for we 
women, in times of mental exaltation, as well as in 
deep depression, long for some fond hand to grasp, 
belonging to one whose heart will beat in sympathy 
with our own. However, whether the ideal travelling 
companion can be found or not—and in life we have 
to learn the lesson that often we must forego the 
much and content ourselves with the little—we had 
much better lay in a stock of good-humour before 
setting out on our journey; for we are certain to 
encounter little troubles—trifles which may be mag- 
nified into disasters, or all smoothed away by a cheery 
smile and a good-natured word. Writing of this 
brings me to speak of luggage; for if there is one 
thing which is apt to ruffle the tempers of the most 
placid individuals, it is that necessary and often most 
inconvenient possession. Either a piece of baggage is 
left behind or it has gone on nobody knows where, or 
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our new box just purchased, of which we were so 
justly proud, receives a great gash in its side, charged 
by a huge iron-clad American trunk. Again, we are 
in a hurry to get from one station to another: every 
minute is of importance to us, and yet we must stand 
and gaze at our own possessions through a glass door. 
In vain we entreat the officials to allow us to have 
them ; and though finally we are permitted to approach 
them, it is only to see custom-house officers ruthlessly 
turning over, with their rough masculine fingers, 
things packed by us with so much care. Such and 
similar situations are most trying at the moment, but 
if we can but preserve our serenity we shall find that 
we can soon afford to look back on our misfortunes 
with a hearty laugh, and we shall recognise that they 
were after all only very temporary troubles. 

It is not wise to encumber oneself with more than 
a moderate quantity of luggage, and especially of 
hand-baggage. They who travel en prince can afford 
to take with them an amount which must cost a small 
fortune, for boxes are weighed on Continental rail- 
roads, and in some countries every article put in the 
luggage-van has to be paid for. Millionaires can 
travel with those who can relieve them of the charge 
of luggage, but ordinary mortals, with no super- 
abundant balance to their credit in bank, will do well 
to content themselves with fewer boxes. If everything 
we take with us in the way of garments is well chosen, 
it is quite possible to present a respectable appearance 
without the necessity of dragging about trunks in- 
numerable. Let no reader starting off on a journey 
imagine that it will be a good opportunity for 
wearing out old clothes. Dresses already showing 
signs of age may fall to pieces with the rough usage 
of travel; and as for under-garments, the treatment to 
which they are subjected at the hands of foreign 
washerwomen is a bad one, for they thump and beat 
them at wayside streams, and sometimes employ most 
injurious chemicals in cleaning them. which makes it 
easy to understand why, if our clothes are made of 
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material not capable of resistance, they are liable to be 
returned to us in a deplorable condition. 

Dresses suitable for travelling are those which can 
be folded easily without creasing. They will occupy 
little space, and, when taken out of the trunk, they 
will not be likely to humiliate the wearer, anxious to 
look her best at some smart table @héte, by the 
appearance of having come straight out of a dirty 
clothes basket. We must not allow ourselves to be 
tempted to leave off woollen under-garments when 
going to hot countries. It is they which are the 
most treacherous, and we may have to pay for our 
imprudence by a painful illness, and loss of time, to 
say nothing of long doctors’ and chemists’ bills. In 
districts where a local fever is prevalent, it is well to 
take quinine as a preventative, and not to wait until 
it becomes needful for a cure. But wherever we may 
chance to be travelling, it is advisable to carry with 
us a small stock of simple remedies, one for tooth- 
ache not excepted ; for if we are fortunate enough not 
to suffer ourselves from this painful malady, we are 
almost certain to encounter some victim to whom 
even temporary relief may be a godsend. 

Our books, like our garments, require to be care- 
fully selected. They are very heavy; but if our 
journey is to be profitable, we cannot do without them. 
We ought to learn particulars about the places we 
visit, and we should not trust to the often unreliable 
information given by those whom we may chance to 
meet; and a little study will do us good, and render 
our travels more enjoyable. If we are in France, 
Germany, Italy, or possibly Spain, we shall probably 
want to “rub up” or to acquire the language of the 
country we are traversing. Even when we find our- 
selves in a land where it would seem a hopeless task 
to learn the tongue of its inhabitants, a knowledge 
of even a few words is useful. 
There is one book which I would 
strongly recommend young tra- 
vellers to take, and that is a 
blank one in which to write 
their experiences. I am aware 
that many consider keeping a 
diary a wearisome, if not use- 
less, occupation, and infinitely 
prefer to spend their time in 
inspecting fresh objects of in- 
terest instead of in describing 
those which they have «already 
seen. People tell you that they 
can trust to their memories, 
and that they scarcely ever for- 
get anything once seen. Often 
a fond delusion! Memory is 
treacherous, liable to be affected 
by illness, just as it is by old 
age. It is simply a matter of 
time with most of us for a re- 
collection (unless it was some- 
thing of extraordinary interest) 
to grow faint, and gradually 
to die away. Some things, of 
course, are remembered; but 
even then there are little details 


which we might wish to call to mind, which may 
be hopelessly forgotten. Many are doubtless hin- 
dered from putting down their experiences when 
travelling because writiz y¢ is irksome iM them ; even 
the composition of a letter causes them much trouble. 
This is, in reality, the very reason why they should 
keep a diary, for powers of all kinds are more or 
less elastic, extending with use, contracting with the 
reverse, and that of putting down our ideas on paper 
in such a way that they may be comprehensible to 
the reader is amongst the number. We humbler 
folks may never aspire to become great writers and 
thinkers, but there is no reason (unless we are sin- 
gularly wanting in mental qualities) why we should 
not be able in time to attain a certain amount of 
facility in writing, which may prove of much service 
to us. Personally, it is a matter of regret to me 
that much of that which I have seen and heard in 
foreign lands has become a blank in my mind. A 
great deal might still be fresh in my recollection if 
formerly I had kept a diary when travelling—an 
error which I have tried to remedy of late years. 
A sketch-book for those who have artistic talents 
can be a source of much enjoyment and a great re- 
fresher to memory ; so, too, are photographs, which, 
in these days of portable apparatus, can be taken by 
any amateur. 

If I wish to give hints to would-be travellers, I 
must not omit to speak of those habitations to which 
day after day we wend our steps when on our journey 
-——hotels, where we may find ourselves the victims of 
a@ grasping company, or else treated as honoured 
guests to whom attention ought to be paid. If we 
desire the latter, it is well not to confine ourselves to 
huge establishments filled with hundreds of guests, 
each distinguished as number this or number that. 





“A knowledge of even a few words is useful.” 
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“Travelling would seem to have a distinctly selfish tendency.” 


Tastes differ very much on the subject of hotels, and 
people must choose for themselves that which suits 
their likings, as also the state of their finances, It is 
sometimes a matter of surprise to see how persons, 
living very modestly at home, like to choose as their 
temporary abodes those resplendent with magnifi- 
cence. Truly, variety has its charms. For my part, 
I confess I have a leaning towards simpler establish- 
ments, where one can be individualised, and where 
one may learn far more of the manners and customs 
of the people of the country than in gigantic hotels, 
which, whether situated in London, Paris, or Vienna, 
bear a strong family resemblance to one another. 
Living in a more modest building generally involves 
a lesser expenditure, which has its decided advan- 
tages, and may possibly lead to more spare coin being 
produced when a cause of charity is advocated ; 
whereas I have heard it commented upon that the very 
people who spend lavishly at hotels, on expeditions, 
and on pleasuring of all kinds, give meagrely, if at 
all, to local charities. When we are gaining health 
and happiness in a foreign land, we surely ought to 
be willing to give something for the benefit of its 
poor. 

I remember once reading about some French 
lady who, when moving about from place to place, 
always tried to do some labour of love in each city 
which became her temporary resting-place. Her 
example might well be copied by us; we might 
at least try to do some kind deed, however small, 


on each day of our journey, to set its seal of blessing 
on the passing hours. I am afraid this is too often 
neglected. Travelling would seem to have a distinctly 
selfish tendency. In railway carriages this is par- 
ticularly noticeable. The best seats are secured by 
each individual in turn, and if an unfortunate 
traveller arrives late, after three or four persons 
already occupy the compartment, he is liable to be 
scowled at as if we were bent upon making him feel 
ill at ease and an intruder upon our private possessions; 
and yet the very people who behave thus selfishly 
may be capable, at other times, of great self-denial. 
It is our coldness of manner, and a certain want of 
courtesy and urbanity, which, I think, has much to 
say to our nationality having none too good a name 
amongst many foreigners. The Englishman is re- 
served toa fault; sitting in the corner of a carriage, 
engrossed in his newspaper, or discussing his sand- 
wiches, and sipping his cordial from his pocket-flask, 
his fellow-travellers will have little opportunity of 
knowing that he may chance to be a very kind-hearted 
individual, ready to render great assistance if any 
emergency should occur. Much of our British reserve 
is a mistake; we lose, by it, many an opportunity of 
being of service to others, besides, very possibly, 
leaving a wrong impression behind us, and foregoing 
the chance of gaining a good deal of useful informa- 
tion.” There was a grain of truth in the remark I 
once heard from an American, to the effect that 
manners were gone from his own country and were 
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fast leaving all others. On the other hand, courtesy 
to women is a marked characteristic in America, 
whilst we have but to cross the Channel to find 
amongst some French people—both rich and poor 
alike—a charm of manner which is very pleasing. 
In England we need it more, in America it is greatly 
needed. Itisa gift well worth cultivating ; it may be 
just a veneer, hiding much evil behind it, but it can 
be the index of a kind, generous heart, which would 
be false to itself if the manner were uncourteous. 
I wish some of our countrymen would remember, that 
far from its being of no consequence how they 
behave in foreign countries, it is really a matter of 
importance. A nation is constantly being judged by 
the behaviour of some stray representative. It is 
not a fair way of weighing the merits or demerits 
of the inhabitants of a country, but it is one into 
which we unconsciously fall. 

I was speaking of opportunities of being of use to 
others when travelling, and an incident comes back 
to me which occurred perhaps some ten years ago. 
We were travelling, a party of four, in Italy, and a 
compartment had been reserved for us up to the 
moment when, just as the train was about to start, 
an American family appeared on the scene. Ours was 
probably the emptiest carriage; they made for it, 
and all came in, including a pale-faced youth who, 
poor fellow, looked so exhausted that he could hardly 
sit up. Two of us, noticing this, took an early oppor- 
tunity of getting into another carriage so that the 
poor invalid could assume a more restful posture. 
Last autumn, strange to say, I met the father and 
mother of that very youth; and the latter, after all 
these years, had a distinct recollection of the trifling 
service which we had rendered them. The young 
man died only ten days after we had seen him, so no 
wonder this journey was impressed upon his parents’ 
minds. I mention this as an instance how the 
smallest act of courtesy may long remain a source of 
satisfaction. I remember one other. It was my maid 
who took the initiative in acting the part of the Good 
Samaritan. She found, as a fellow-traveller, a young 
English girl straight out of a convent, going to a 
situation in Florence, and not speaking any language 
but her own. Poor child, she had failed to change 
carriages ata station through which we had passed, 
and consequently had to go round by Genoa, where a 
wait of some eight or nine hours would have to be 
made, the train leaving again at midnight. This 
was a@ most trying position for so young and in- 
experienced a traveller. Happily we were ourselves 
alighting in Genoa, and it was easy to arrange that 
she should be well cared for during the long hours of 
detention and safely despatched at night. Had no one 
taken any interest in this girl, she might have found 
herself in a very awkward, if not dangerous, plight. 

Such opportunities of doing trifling kindnesses 
would doubtless often occur if only we were on the 
look-out for them; but alas! where self-¢ratification 
is uppermost we think not of others, and lose chances 
which will never occur again. For when travelling, 
more especially, we constantly meet those whom we 
may happen to meet once, and, perhaps, never again. 
One advantage of foreign travel is, that it almost 


compels us to keep early hours. It is amusing to see 
the arrays of boots outside of bedroom doors about 
9.30 to 10 p.m., which indicates that their wearers 
are likely to be sleeping in the arms of Morpheus. 
Early to bed generally means early to rise, and that 
those hours which are the brightest and the most 
hopeful of the whole day are likely to be enjoyed. 
A journey which has to be undertaken in the dewy 
hours of morning is often a revelation of beauty, 
causing resolutions of more matutinal habits to be 
formed ; resolves which, however, like too many others, 
are often fated to be broken. Early rising is some- 
times impossible, more especially in the case of very 
delicate and aged persons; not so for the young and 
healthy, who are great losers if they cannot lay hold 
of the freshest hours of the day. Once the habit of 
early rising has been formed, it may be worth a small 
fortune. 

When we travel we should keep our eyes open to see 
al] that is to be admired, not only in nature, but in the 
people amongst whom we are temporarily sojourning. 
Some fall into the error of thinking it their duty 
to consider everything connected with their own coun- 
try good, and everything with the foreign one vastly 
inferior. Even when mentally compelled to acknow- 
ledge that something in other lands is better than in 
their own, they refrain from expressing their admira- 
tion, and are only ready with adverse criticism. This 
is a mistake ; it hurts the feelings of those who take a 
just pride in their country as we do in our own, and 
nourishes a captious spirit. The use of travel is to 
widen our views and sympathies, and to help to make 
us realise the universal brotherhood of man; and 
this will not be the case if we assume a foolish nil 
admirari mental attitude. Every nationality must 
needs have its strong as well as its weak points, and 
we shall make others as well as ourselves happier if 
we follow the advice of being to our “neighbour's 
faults a little blind, and to his virtues very kind.” 

The last thing I should like to touch upon is Sun- 
days abroad. The Sunday is spent very differently on 
the Continent from what it is with us, though there 
are many who would like to change its character. 
There is a great temptation, more especially to travel- 
lers, when they see others oblivious to obligations 
which they have hitherto held to be binding, to 
copy the example of others ; but here let our national 
stability of character come in. Our week-day sight- 
seeing will not be less enjoyed because the Sunday 
has been somewhat differently spent; and it is a 
very encouraging sign to notice that in almost every 
place where the English congregate in any numbers, 
provision is made for Divine service to be held, and 
that these services are usually well attended. 

It is a touching sight—far away from home—to see 
the little bands of earnest worshippers offering up, in 
a strange land, the very same prayers which are being 
used all over the English-speaking world. Though 
we may hold that the Sundays abroad are too much 
given up to mere pleasuring, or that sometimes the 
day of rest seems to be scarcely observed at all, yet we 
have a good deal to learn. Let us notice how mar- 
ried men belonging to the middle and lower orders, 
clad in their best, and accompanied by their wives 
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and children, will enjoy their afterncon’s walk. When 
we contrast this with what goes on in some of our 
great cities, where the men late on Sunday afternoons 
will go to public-nouses and selfishly drink up a 
large proportion of the week’s wages, and possibly 
return home late to be a terror to their families, we 
may well realise that in England there is great room 
for improvement. Our grey skies, much rain and 
depressing fogs, made doubly so by smoke from a 
million chimneys, have of course an immense deal to 
say to our national vice of intemperance, which does not 
prevail to the same extent in sunny lands. We who 
have it in our power to visit them and to appreciate 
their brightness and beauty (our own country has its 
full share of these blessings in summer-time), have all 


the more reason to bestir ourselves to better the con- 
dition of our people, for it is discomfort and misery 
which oftentimes drive men to drink. Thank God the 
cause of temperance is making progress, and the 
richer members of our community are exerting them- 
selves more to brighten the lives of the poor. If our 
people were but sober, with how much greater feelings 
of pride might we not return to Old England after 
our travels! As mother of the Anglo-Saxon race, she 
has been given a peculiar and grand position amongst 
the nations of the earth. From her has emanated 
much that is truly great in the world’s history; she 
counts amongst her children thousands who have 
lived and died in the cause of good. Would that 
we could copy their example ! 
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CHAPTER I.— 

FALCONHURST, 

L, it is really going to 
happen at last. Mamma 
has got her own way, 
and is going to realise 
all her grand ideals.” 

Phyllis looked up 
from her books and 
calculations with some- 
thing of an abstracted 
air. 

“T don’t quite under- 
stand, Madge ; what is 
it that has happened?” 

“Why, she is going 
to fill the house as full 
as it will hold with 
a regular Christmas 
party; though it is not only just for Christmas that 
she will ask people—I think she means to keep them 
quite a long time if she can. And oh, Phyl! she is 
so happy, for she has really got hold of some grand 
folks at last, and I think she feels quite in the 
swim again, as the boys would call it.” 

Phyllis was still busy with her calculations. She 
was shut up in a little bare room, almost the only 
unadorned place to be found in that charming and 
most luxurious old manor-house, and just at first it 
seemed as if Marjorie were talking to deaf ears, so 
little heed did her elder sister seem to pay to what 
she was saying; but in a few minutes the account- 
books and memoranda were pushed on one side, and 
Phyllis looked up to ask— 

“Do you mean that we are going to entertain a 
whole lot of people at Falconhurst, and that they are 
going to be strangers to us, too, most of them? 
Mamma’s old friends, I suppose?” 

“Some of them will be ; old Lady Severn is coming 





—she is mamma’s second cousin, you know; and she 
is going to bring her granddaughter with her, Lady 
Freda Russell. You must have heard her talking of 
them, Phyl, though you are so often up in the 
clouds.” 

“TI think I have. Lady Freda is the little girl who 
has not come out yet, whom mamma keeps saying she 
should like to get for a friend for us. Her mother 
died when she was born, and her father soon after- 
wards, and so her uncle came into the property 
and title, and she went to live with her grandmother, 
and has been taking care of her whilst she has been 
ill with rheumatic gout all these years; and now I 
suppose, as Lady Severn is better, Freda is to be 
rewarded by some amusement, and so they are coming 
here. Is that it, Madge?” 

“Something like it. You see, Phyl, it is very plain 
to me that we are to go up a step in the social scale 
with our advent at Falconhurst. People here do not 
know much about us; and if we begin our sojourn 
by filling our house with really fine folks, they are 
less likely to remember that our great-grandfather 
began life with only the proverbial fourpence in his 
pocket.” 

A slightly contemptuous smile curved Phyl’s lips. 

Madge saw the look and laughed. 

“T know you despise all such considerations, Phyl ; 
but I am afraid I have not reached your level. I 
confess I should like to see more of the sort of people 
mamma grew up amongst when she was young. I 
hope I’m not silly, or what the boys would call 
snobbish, but I do think there is a satisfaction in 
being in the best society; not the wealthiest, you 
know, but the really best ; and I cannot see why we 
should not manage it. Mamma is as well-born as 
anybody need wish to be; and as for papa, I hardly 
ever see such a finished gentleman anywhere, and I 
know you will agree with me there.” 

The elder girl’s face had softened to a proud smile, 
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“Yes, indeed I do, Madge. It would not be easy to 
match our father, in the length and breadth of the 
land ; and I suppose it is quite natural for mamma to 
want to get back amongst her old friends and associa- 
tions. Only, somehow, when we came to Falconhurst 
and liked it so very much, and decided to make it for 
the present our home, I had different ideals about life 
here than just filling the house with fine company, 
and amusing ourselves with being fashionable.” 

“Oh, I know what you are after, Phyl, you funny 
old dear; you want to go making friends with all the 
cottagers and poor people, and playing Lady Bountiful 
in the place. Well, to be sure you have the best right, 
as Falconhurst is really and truly yours: but I think 
you will have to learn to be a fashionable young lady 
too. Mamma has designs on you, I can plainly see.” 

But Phyllis hardly heard the last words; she was 
intent on her own train of thought. 

“You see, Madge, the place has been so utterly 
neglected for the past ten years that it is quite sad to 
think of it. The Falconers did an immense deal for 
it—everyone says that—but they were ruined, and had 
to sell it and go away; and since then it has fallen 
into bad hands, and no one has taken the least interest 
in the people. It was partly the desolate look of the 
pretty little picturesque village that made me want. so 
much to buy the place, though I did fall quite in love 
with the charming old house too. Oh, I have had such 
dreams of what I would do, these two years that 
things have been getting into order for us. And you 
know, Madgie, I never did care much about being 
fashionable, so you can’t expect me to be enthusiastic, 
though I will do all I can to please mamma.” 

“Then you will have to make up your mind to 
marry Lord Torwood,” laughed Madge—*“ Max’s friend, 
who is coming from Oxford with him at the end of 
term. I’m sure that is what mamma wants; she 
will introduce you as the lady of the manor, and you 
will be made into a person of importance ; see if you 
are not!” 

“Mamma will not do anything that is at all out of 
taste,” answered Phyllis quietly; “and you know, 
Madgie, I do not like silly jokes on things that, if they 
mean anything, ought to be very serious and even 
sacred. You are not vexed with me, are you, dear?” 

“ Vexed, you dear old-fashioned thing! How could 
I be vexed with you? I only wish I was half so 
good and proper-behaved myself; but I do like fun 
and bustle, and a whole lot of people in the house, and 
I can’t be wildly enthusiastic over old women and 
flannel petticoats. It’s a thousand pities I can’t be 
the pretty elder daughter, and you the plain younger 
one. Then you could go on your way unmolested for 
the present, and I could enjoy my little fling, as you 
will never have the sense to enjoy it—madam, of such 
stern Puritanic stuff are you composed. Ah, if I only 
had your face, and that calm repose of manner, and 
that perfect profile! But, alas! a snub nose and green 
eyes are my portion, and will be so long as I live; and 
you, who do not want them, have good looks enough 
for two.” 

“Silly child!” answered Phyllis, looking fondly 
into the bright face of eighteen-year-old Madge ; 
“as if you were not pretty enough for all practical 


purposes! When did you ever find yourself passed 
over or eclipsed by me, I should like to know?” 

Marjorie laughed and made ne answer. In truth, 
although she never could by any stretch of the words 
be called beautiful, there was so much brightness and 
sparkle about her that she was as much admired and 
courted as many far more handsome girls would be. 
Indeed, she was generally in greater request than 
Phyllis, who certainly was very handsome, and could 
nowhere be passed by without a glance of genuine 
admiration. 

“But, seriously, Phyl,” went on the svrightly 
younger sister, “I mean what I say. I do not go about 
wrapped up in the clouds as you do, and I always was 
something of the little pitcher, as you have frequently 
remarked yourself. Mamma and Aunt Maltby hold 
long and serious confabulations together, and I hear 
a good deal, and imagine a good deal more that I do 
not actually hear, but which I know quite well is said 
for all that.” 

Phyllis could not help laughing at Marjorie’s preter- 
naturally solemn expression. 

“Well, and what wonderful mare’s nest have you 
lighted on now? You know there is such a thing as 
getting hold of the wrong end of the stick.” 

“ Really, Phyl, I thought better of you than to hear 
you using such common expressions. The Lady of 
Falconhurst should be more refined. But what I 
really want to impress upon you is that mamma is 
simply longing for a little romancg between you and 
Lord Torwood. Of course, she will not do anything 
out of taste—you need not tell me that; but there is 
such a thing as smoothing the way, and giving oppor- 
tunities, and all that kind of thing, and that is what 
will be done now, my dear. And after all—now do 
for once come down out of cloud-land and be reason- 
able, and just a little bit worldly minded—can’t you 
be brought to see that it might be vather nice to be 
called Lady Torwood, and be countess or baroness, 
whichever it may be, and take precedence of almost 
everybody, and be a regular grand lady? I know I 
should like it myself, and I can’t see why you 
should not too.” 

A strange look flickered over Phyllis’s face. She 
made no reply, and Madge ran on gaily— 

“ And think what a lot of good you could do, too, 
Phyl; surely you will see the attraction of that. 
Why, Lord Torwood will have three times the number 
of rheumatic old women on his estate that we have 
here : and acountess will certainly have money enough 
to indulge in medicine and flannel petticoats to any 
extent. You know Max says that Lord Torwood is 
handsome and courtly, and everything that is nice. I 
really do think you will be flying in the face of 
Providence if you don’t make the most of such oppor- 
tunities as are given you.” 

But Phyllis looked up, a sudden expression as of 
pain or shrinking in her glance, and Madge, who was 
very observant, noted it instantly, and it checked her 
volubility. 

“Hush, Madgie dear,” said the elder sister, very 
quietly. “ Perhaps I am silly and old-fashioned, as you 
say, but I do not like jokes on such a subject. You 
talk as if marriage were nothing but a matter of 
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money, and convenience, and ambition. To me it 
means so much more.” 

The last words were spoken almost under the girl's 
»reath, but the sister heard them, and suddenly threw 
herself down at Phyllis’s feet, and took possession of 
one of her hands. 

“ Dear old Phyl!” she said; “I did not mean to 
tease you; but oh, Phyl—if I might just ask you one 
little question, I am so consumed with curiosity. 
Will you be very cross with me if I do?” 

Phyllis made no answer in words, and her eyes 
were fixed upon the window, though hardly as if she 
were looking at the prospect out of. doors; her hand 
rested caressingly on Marjorie’s head, and stroked the 
rings of hair that clustered round her brow; and 
perhaps the girl took this for assent, for she looked up 
to ask seftly— 

“Phyl, do tell me, dear—it is quite safe with me— 
is it because you cared so very much for him that you 
seem so little interested in anybody else, and are 
what mamma calls so ‘ coldly irresponsive ’ ?,” 

A slight, delicate flush rose slowly in Phyllis’s face. 
Her eyes took a sort of tender brightness. She was 
long in making any reply, but Marjorie waited 
patiently, being very much bent on getting an answer. 
At last it came, though not perhaps quite so satis- 
factory as she had hoped. 

“Marjorie dear, I hardly know what to say. It is 
not that I want to keep secrets from you; but there 
are some things that ought not to be talked of as if 
they were just common matters. I do not.suppose I 
shall ever see Mr. King again, and he never spoke one 
word of love to me.” 

“No, I should think not. Aunt Maltby-would see 
that he never had the chance. I know why she was in 
such a mighty hurry to leave Munich, when it was 
expected she would stay on a long time.” 

But Phyllis laid a hand on the girl’s ready lips. 

“* Aunt Maltby only did what she thought her duty 
by me; and of course no one can tell whether any- 
thing would have come of it in any case. I thought 
—but it might have been all a mistake Oh, 
Madgie, it is very hard to talk of such things!” 

“Of course he cared for you ; how could he help it, 
you beautiful dear?” cried the younger sister, with the 
generous admiration she had always felt for Phyllis. 
“What I should so very much like to know is whether 
you cared so very much for him. Somehow I cannot 
quite fancy you in love, Phyl, though I suppose you 
are just the sort of woman to be very, very much in 
earnest if it were to happen to you.” 

Phyllis still sat very quiet, but she did not repel 
her sister’s attempt at confidence. 

‘“‘Madgie dear, I hardly know what to say to satisfy 
you, and I do not think I ought to let myself dwell 
too much upon it. Have you ever met anyone towards 
whom your whole soul felt drawn? towards whom 
you felt something you had never felt for anybody 
else?) who understood you without words? who 
seemed (though it may sound nonsense to you) like a 
second half of yourself, without whom life would 
never be quite complete? Well, that is just the kind 
of feeling I had those weeks in Munich, and which I 
have never had again, and never can have, I think, 





towards anybody else. But he has gone out of my 
life; and now there is a barrier, I think, a barrier of 
what seems like black ingratitude, and it is better to 
try and forget. There, dear, I am grateful for your 
sympathy, but I do not want to talk any more about it. 
And there in good time is the prosaic luncheon gong ; 
so we will go down together.” 

And rising to her feet, and taking Marjorie by the 
arm, Phyllis went steadily down the long corridor 
and staircase talking quietly on indifferent subjects. 

The two sisters were the only daughters of one of 
the wealthiest men in the country. Mr. Woodburn’s 
grandfather, as Marjorie had implied before, was 
nothing but a poor man, with only his wits and a 
great capacity for business to help him on in the 
world. He had made a huge fortune in commerce, 
and his son had almost doubled it, but had not himself 
made any profession of being a gentleman. Late in 
life, however, he had married a lady of small means 
but good family, and the present Mr. Woodburn was 
the only child of the marriage. And he had been 
brought up with the very greatest care. There had 
been no need for him to have any personal dealings 
with the business house ; and as he had inherited more 
of his mother’s than his father’s tastes and tempera- 
ment, he felt no inclination to go on increasing the 
wealth that even as it was he hardly knew how to 
spend. He was by nature a student and a lover of 
art, and he received a first-rate education at Eton and 
Oxford ; made many friends, and kept all he made; 
and was looked upon with esteem and affection by all 
with whom he came in contact, both for his quiet 
generosity and liberality, and the absence of anything 
in the least like assumption on the score of his vast 
wealth. He never gave himself airs of superiority, 
never tried to force himself into society where he felt 
he might not be wanted, and though his parentage 
and antecedents were not forgotten, he was so much 
respected himself that he obtained the entrée into a 
really good set, and ended by marrying a lady who, in 
the words of the reporter of fashionable intelligence 
who chronicled the wedding, “ was herself the scion of 
a noble house.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn had, however, lived very 
quietly for many years after their marriage. During 
the lifetime of the old father, who completed his 
eighty-fourth year before he was laid to rest beside 
his younger wife, it seemed a useless and hopeless 
thing to try and assume any position in the fashion- 
able world. He could not bear to be separated from 
his son, and Mrs. Woodburn had too much good 
feeling to wish to take any step which might give 
him pain, nor did she even feel any shame at the 
bluff honesty of the old man, who was fond of telling 
his friends how his father had risen from the ranks, 
and how he had never learnt to be a gentleman him- 
self. So, though they had lived in great luxury in 
their fine property in Leicestershire, or in their grand 
London house, there had not been much attempt to 
keep up with the aristocratic friends of her early life, 
though she did not quite lose sight of them, and wrote 
regularly to such of them as she liked the best. She 
was a very good mother, gave herself up almost 
entirely to the management of her children—two 
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sons and two daughters—and had the satisfaction of 
seeing them all turn out clever and cultivated, and, 
what was better still, good-hearted, affectionate, and 
sincere. Phyllis, indeed, promised to be a beauty ; and, 
though she was somewhat late in developing, was the 
pride of both her parents’ hearts. It had long been a 
settled thing in the mother’s mind that the girl was 
to make a good marriage, whilst the father had 
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that it was unusual, and might lead to needless 
complications. 

So the family place in Leicestershire, which Mrs. 
Woodburn did not like, and which did not suit her 
health, was made over to Max on his majority; and 
though he had never lived there yet, as his college 
career was not yet completed, he was at liberty to do 
so whenever he thought fit. And Falconhurst, the 
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resolved to dower her in a fashion not usual in these 
days—at any rate, with danghters. 

Most self-made men have some little foible in 
reference to the expenditure of their hoards, and 
though Mr. Woodburn hardly came under this 
category, he had not entirely escaped the charge of 
eccentricity in the matter. It had been his wish to 
bestow upon each of his children, as they came of age, 
a house and an independent income of their own; and 
as he was well able to do this without in the smallest 
degree crippling his own resources, his wife had 
raised no objection to the plan, beyond the remark 


old-fashioned manor-house in which my scene is laid, 
was the absolute property of Phyllis, though for 
the immediate present it was the dwelling-place of 
the family, and her sovereignty was more nominal 
than real, save that she had a handsome income to 
spend, and she was resolved that it should be spent 
in improving the state of the people, who had 
been sadly neglected during the space of ten long 
years. 

Faleconhurst had come rather oddly into her posses- 
sion. She had always been her fatiaer’s favourite 
child, and if he took a holiday from his round of 
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parliamentary duties, he almost always wished for 
the company of his elder daughter; and on a little 
driving tour the two had taken together, they had 
slept a night at Falconbridge, and had heard a story 
that had fascinated the girl’s imagination. It was not 
a thrilling narrative; only the story of a decaying 
family, deeply beloved, upon whom poverty and ruin 
had fallen. Father and mother had died broken- 
hearted within a year of each other, whilst the two 
fine, brave boys—boys who had been the pride and 
joy of the whole place—had gone forth into exile, 
no one knew where, and had been, as it were, swal- 
lowed up completely by the remorseless stream of 
time. 

And Phyllis had been fascinated by the story ; 
fascinated by the quaint, almost ruinous beauty of 
the fine old house, by the old-world aspect of the 
village and its inhabitants, and by the loving loyalty 
with which they looked back upon old times. 

Dreams rose up in her mind of what life might be 
like spent in a place like this; winning the hearts 
of the people, and doing a work of love, which should 
leave behind it a fragrance that should last long after 
the worker had passed away. Something of this 
was said to the father; and then came his wonderful 
offer of buying the property for his daughter, and 
settling it upon her on her majority. And this, in 
brief, was the history of the acquirement of Falcon- 
hurst by Phyllis Woodburn; and though she had only 
been living there a few months—for the purchase 
and restoration of the old house had been a tedious 
business—she loved it with passionate fondness; and 
had woven such a romance about it and its former 
owners as would have done credit to the most 
talented writer of fiction. 

There was indeed a sufficient reason (which shall 
be expounded in due course) why Phyllis should 
feel great interest in the Falconers, and desire most 
eagerly to find some trace which should lead to the 
discovery of the absentees; but so far they had 
not been able to find a single clue as to the where- 
abouts of the two brothers, who were the. sole sur- 
vivors of that race—if indeed they still survived— 
and the pressure of other interests had pushed that 
matter for the present from the girl’s mind. 

But her pleasure in the old house, and in the life 
she was mapping out for herself there, remained un- 
changed and even intensified. She had just begun to 
feel her way with the people, and to hope that 
they were beginning to lose their first suspicion of 
strangers; and life seemed more full, more bright, 
more beautiful in consequence, when she was aroused 
from her dream of Arcadian pleasures by the gay 
remarks of her sister. 

Mrs. Woodburn had come to Falconhurst with dif- 
ferent purposes from those of her daughter. It 
seemed to her now, that the time was ripe for putting 
into execution some of the projects long floating in 
her brain; and no place could be a better setting 
than this deliciously quaint and medieval manor. 
Phyllis was of an age to marry ; and ought to marry 
well. They were in a new county at Falconhurst, 
and though she had no desire to conceal anything 
regarding the past of the family, she was glad that 


the inauguration of a new régime should take place 
in a fresh locality. She had introductions to the 
county people. She had been called on by the best 
families round, and now she was going to fill her 
house with guests of a most unexceptionable kind. 
It would be strange if, with all these advantages, 
her handsome daughter did not marry soon and 
marry well; the only thing left for her to wish for 
was that Phyllis had a little more of her own dis- 
position in her. Marjorie, the mother fully under- 
stood ; but Phyllis had always been something of an 
enigma. 


CHAPTER II.—BLOOMSBURY. 


A Lonpon lodging-house in late November is not in 
general a very inspiriting or cheering place of abode, 
and the look of the exterior of the long row of houses 
in the wide, quiet street not far from the British 
Museum was dismal and monotonous enough. Yet 
one of the houses, a corner one, somewhat larger than 
the rest, presented a rather better appearance than 
its neighbours; and from one of the second-floor 
windows a ruddy glow of light streamed out into the 
fog-laden atmosphere without, telling that there was 
at least warmth and comfort to be found within, if 
nothing more. 

And in truth the room did look very comfortable, 
and even luxurious, in a bachelor kind of fashion ; 
though it lacked the little graceful touches of feminine 
occupation. It was a good, square room, lined almost 
throughout with rough book-cases, which were filled 
to overflowing with books of every description. 
There were two windows, one of which was closely 
curtained, whilst the other stood even unblinded, and 
let out the glow from the firelit room into the street 
beyond : whilst the only occupant of the snug sanc- 
tum, a young man of some three-and-twenty summers, 
lay upon a broad, low couch, looking quietly at the 
dancing flame, and seemingly lost in a brown study. 
He was very pale and very thin, and there were 
lines in the young face that told of suffering of no 
light kind. His very attitude, as he lay propped up 
by cushions, indicated very great weakness; and the 
table before him, strewn with books, and drawing 
and writing materials, seemed to show that he was 
unable to get about the room for anything he might 
want. 

He was doing nothing now, only lying still watch- 
ing the flickering flames as they palpitated in the 
gathering darkness. Sometimes he coughed, and a look 
of pain would for a moment disturb the serenity of 
his face, but for the most part its expression was 
very calm, and even bright, and at the sound of a 
quick footstep upon the stairs, an eager smile lighted 
his face. 

“Well, Rex, what news?” 

The words were spoken almost before the door had 
opened to admit the tall, handsome young fellow, he 
had addressed by the name of Rex. A glance from 
one face to the other would show the veriest stranger 
that these two men were brothers; Rex showing 
plainly what Geoffrey might have been before sick- 
ness had laid its cold hand upon him, 
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“Good news, Geoff—the very best. Our designs 
took the prize, and here is the reward,” and he flung 
into his brother's hands a purse containing fifty 
golden sovereigns. Both faces of the successful 
competitors were very bright. 

“Capital, Rex, one does like to succeed; and per- 
haps it may be a new opening for one of us. You 
see I can draw a design, though I am good for so 
little else. And this is quite a nest-egg for us; some- 
thing to lay by against a rainy day.” 

“Rainy days be hanged!” answered Rex, pulling 
to the other curtain, and stirring up the fire to more 
than its former brilliance; whilst he put the kettle 
on to boil with an air of familiarity with such small 
offices, as his brother sometimes told him would do 
credit to an old maid. “I mean to have a little fling 
at last. I think we deserve one, after our years of 
hard work, and all our economy and thrift. Now, 
Geoff, you shall choose what form it takes ; but for once 
we will have a little bit of real enjoyment together. 
Pity it is not summer; but I don’t know that these 
fogs are not worse for you than any amount of heat. 
I believe it would do more for you to get away for the 
next three months than even in the summer.” 

Geoffrey's eyes lighted at the bare idea of sucha 
thing. 

“Why, Rex, such an idea had never entered my 
head. Do you think we are really justified in it?” 

“T do, indeed. You see, I really have a pretty well 
assured position now. I have as much reviewing as 
I can well manage, and anything I write I always 
dispose of easily. Your drawings have a market, too; 
and if you could get stronger and reckon upon your- 
self more, you could get regular illustrating work to 
do I don’t doubt, and we should live in clover. It 
never can be false economy to take care of one’s health, 
and you know you do run down tremendously in the 
winter in London. It might do youa world of good to 
spend the worst of the cold weather in some milder 
place out of the fogs.” 

There was something a little sad and wistful in 
Geoffrey's eyes, as his brother spoke of his getting 
better, but Rex did not see that; and when he turned 
to look at him, he met an eager glance of hope and 
sudden inspiration. 

“Oh, Rex, Rex ! do you think we might go to see the 
old place again? Ah, how I have dreamed of it all 
these years. But it never seemed more than a dream. 
I feel as if the sweet, clear air would make a man 
of me again.” 

Rex started, and glanced quickly at his brother; 
a strange expression crossing his handsome face. 

“Do you really mean it, Geoff? It is the last 
place I should have thought you would have chosen 
to visit now.” 

“Why so, Rex?” 

“T should have thought the old associations would 
have been painful to you; there must be so many 
changes.” 

Again the strange light shone in Geoffrey’s eyes. 

“T do not think that it would be painful now—to 
me. But it might be to you, Rex. We will not think 
of it again if you would dislikeit. I had not thought 
of all the aspects of the case.” 
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Rex sat with his elbow on his knee and his chin on 
his hand, looking thoughtfully into the fire. 

“If you wish it, Geoff, we will go. I do not think 
I should have chosen that place myself, but——” 

“No, no, Rex; I won’t have you go for my sake. I 
daresay it is only a sick fancy ; because I am a good 
deal alone, and I have not so many things to think of 
as you. I would not for the world do anything 
that would be painful to you, and it might hurt 
me more than I think looking forward; but some- 
times I feel I would give anything to see the 
beechwoods and the old grey walls again before——” 

He stopped short suddenly, leaving the sentence 
incomplete ; but a sudden spasm of pain crossed the 
brother's face. 

“And you shall, Geoffrey—you shall. I will go 
down to-morrow and see about finding some place fit 
for you to go to. I believe I have a yearning my- 
self sometimes to see it all again, though I have not 
analysed it as you have. We will go; I think with 
a little care we can escape recognition, which is the 
only thing I really should dread and dislike.” 

“Yes,” answered Geoffrey thoughtfully ; “I think it 
would be better not to let ourselves be known. I 
think we must have changed too much for anyone to 
know us; and the name will betray nothing.” 

“No; we have dropped the Falconer too long now 
for its flavour to cling about us. What a good thing 
we were both christened by our mother’s maiden 
name. King is so pleasantly commonplace ; it tells 
no tales. And the people are sure to have changed 
a good deal too. The old servants will have gone ; 
they would have been the great danger. The villagers 
will not be suspicious—they are much too simple- 
minded. I defy anyone in the world to recognise 
you, Geoff; you know what a little, rosy, roundabout 
fellow you were as a child. And I think I have 
changed too much also. The danger would be that 
we may be like some of our ancestors; but I have 
always understood that we took after our mother’s 
family.” 

“T think we can keep our secret between us. Oh, 
Rex, I am so glad you do not mind much! I feel such 
a longing to go home. I wonder if the old house 
is let, or if we could get a sight of it. It might 
perhaps be standing empty, even if it were inhabited ; 
the family might be away, and the housekeeper 
might let us see some of the old rooms. I would 
risk something for a prowl round the old place. I 
wonder if I could manage it if I got a bit stronger.” 

There was a colour in his cheeks and a light in his 
eye that had not been there for many long days. As 
Rex busied himself over the social tea they always 
took together at this hour, he glanced several times 

his brother, and resolved that he at least would 
uaicw no barrier in the way of this project. Person- 
ally it was in many ways a little painful; but he 
would have done far more, have sacrificed much 
more than a little reluctant pride, to secure for 
Geoffrey some of that pleasure of which his suffer- 
ing life was so barren. It did not need the 
stimulus of the thought that they might not be 
much longer together to urge him on to make this 
sacrifice, for he had never allowed himself to 
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contemplate life without Geoffrey. He always spoke 
and tried to think of possible recovery—and no word 
had passed between the two on the subject—though 
Geoffrey felt certain that his days on earth were 
practically numbered, and that he must soon leave 
Rex alone ; and in that thought lay the only real sor- 
row and regret, 

It was an accident that had laid the young man on 
a bed of sickness and suffering. He and his brother, 
in crossing the park one day, had seen a carriage and 
pair dashing madly along, the horses beyond control, 
the coachman absolutely powerless. With the in- 
stinct of courage which seems to belong in an emi- 
nent degree to the British race, the brothers had 
thrown themselves upon the horses, and had stopped 
them before any injury had been done to the occu- 
pants of the carriage; but in the struggle Geoffrey 
had been thrown down and trampled upon, and had 
been carried off insensible to the nearest hospital. 
At first it had not seemed as if there were much the 


matter. No bones were broken, and except for a 
violent strain, which made the senior physician look 
rather grave, nothing appeared to be amiss. ,Geoffrey 
went home in a few hours, and was soon going 
about again, though he looked weak and shaken; 
but before many weeks had passed he was forced 
to admit that there was something wrong with 
him; and then, after tedious alternations of hope 
and fear, it became only too evident that serious 
and incurable internal mischief had been done, and 
that recovery was out of the question. Abscesses 
were constantly forming, and for weeks the young 
man would be almost unable to move from _ his 
couch or bed. Then the crisis would pass; there 
would be days and weeks of comparative ease, in 
which he could sometimes get out, though always 
with some difficulty, and when life would begin 
to look brighter again, and he sometimes began 
to hope for complete recovery. But these hopes 
would, in their turn, be brought to an end by a 
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fetiewal of the old symptoms and a recurrence of the 
weary weeks of suffering; and now Geoffrey had 
given up the hope of restoration to health, which, 
indeed, no doctor had during the past year ventured 
to predict. The mischief was incurable and pro- 
gressive. The only thing to be done was to make 
such life as remained to him as easy and free from 
pain as possible. If he could have lived in the 
country altogether it might have been better for him, 
as his lungs were becoming slightly affected, and the 
winter fogs tried him a good deal; but the nature 
of his brother's employment necessitated a residence 
in London; and though the battle with real poverty 
had ended—luckily for them—before Geoffrey’s ill- 
ness commenced, yet they were not in a position to 
pick and choose, and they had to remain where they 
were, only snatching a brief rest and holiday when 
their funds would allow, and the invalid’s health 
admit, of a change of locality. 

Geoffrey had been so ill all through the summer 
that it had been out of the question to take him any- 
where; but he had been slowly mending for the 
past five weeks, and as he could pretty well reckon 
on a month or two of ease (for the attacks did not 
come with great frequency), he was able to look 
forward with unwonted zest to the holiday trip 
which he had planned. It was realising the dream 
that bad haunted him all through the long, weary 
months he had struggled so bravely through, when 
it had seemed to him that he could bear anything if 
he might but look on Falconhurst again. It might 
be, as he had said, only a sick fancy ; but it was one 
that had haunted him till it became almost a part of 
himself; and now that it was about to become a reality, 
Geoffrey felt almost like a boy again. 

And Rex, who would have done far more than this 
to see the light come back to his brother’s face, and 
hear the animation of his voice as he recalled the old 
traditions of the place, and lived in imagination 
their boyhood’s days again, began to enter with some 
zest into the plan himself. It had seemed intensely 
painful at first, but he found by degrees that he could 
take pleasure in it too. 

He ran down to see what could be done in the way 
of accommodation for an invalid, and came back, 
after a long day’s absence, quite eager over his plans. 

“T have found the very place for us; in the little 
cottage old Welsh used to have, which looks exactly 
as it did in his time. It is rented by a widow now— 
a stranger to us—who is very glad to take lodgers 
when she can get them. There is the old big par- 
lour with the two windows in recesses, and she has a 
comfortable sofa, and made no objection to an in- 
valid ; indeed, I think she rather liked the idea, as 
she evidently prides herself upon her cooking. There 
is a comfortable bedroom on the same floor, and one 
above. So we shall live in clover for the modest 
sum of thirty shillings a week, including fires and 
attendance. She doesn’t often get winter visitors, 
so she was uncommonly pleased to see me. I told her 
we might perhaps stay a couple of months, whereat 
her heart rejoiced.” 

“And the place, Rex ; how does that look?” 

“Oh, just the same. I could hardly believe I had 
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been ten years away, only that there was a neglected 
look about the cottages, and a sort of dogged sullen- 
ness about some of the people that there never was 
in our time. They have been neglected entirely; and 
the closing of the big house has made work much 
slacker, so there has been more distress. After we 
left, it seemed that no one lived long in the house. It 
changed hands rapidly, fell into disrepair, and only 
just within this last three months has it been lived in 
again.” 

“Then it is occupied now ?” 

“Yes. For our sakes I wish it were not; I don’t 
like the thought of strangers there. It is in the 
hands of a millionaire, a certain Mr. Woodburn, who 
is said—though with what truth I do not know—to 
have bought it for one of his daughters; probably, if 
so, on her marriage. They have spent a lot of money 
on the place, and seem likely to be kind landlords, and 
all that. But I had not time to learn much ; and I did 
make out that we have not been quite forgotten yet.” 

Geoffrey smiled wistfully. 

“Well, I am glad to hear that. How TI shall like 
to see the old place again, and hear the old familiar 
dialect! But they will never know who it is that is 
talking to them; and it is better that they should 
not, We will go only as the brothers King.” 





CHAPTER 111.—LADY FREDA RUSSELL. 
WHEN little Lady Freda (as she was often called) 
was told by her grandmother that she was to make 
her long-postponed début in the world at last, and 
that at the country house of Lady Severne’s kins- 
woman, Mrs. Woodburn, she hardly knew whether to 
be glad or sorry. 

True, it was something to be saved the dreaded 
London season, which had sometimes been threatened, 
and which hung before her somehow like a great 
black nightmare ; but it was a formidable thought 
to the timid little creature to face a whole houseful 
of strangers, and she wondered why it was considered 
so necessary for her to see something of the world 
that lay beyond their quiet, lonely home. She was so 
happy and content with her books and her flowers, 
and the little round of duties that went to make up 
her daily life, that she could not understand what 
more could be desired, and she shrank very much 
more than she would have cared to admit from the in- 
troduction to society, upon which such stress was some- 
times laid. So far, the health of her grandmother 
had precluded the possibility of anything but the 
most quiet life; and the girl had always refused all 
invitations to her uncle’s and other houses, on the 
well-founded plea that she really could not be spared; 
but a new course of treatment had made a new crea- 
ture of the dowager countess, and with restored 
energy and vigour came the wish to introdace her 
granddaughter to her friends and the world at large. 

She was a graceful, shrinking little creature, with 
great dreamy dark eyes, and quantities of soft dusky 
hair that seemed almost to weigh down the delicate 
little head. There was nothing specially remarkable 
about her features except the peculiar delicacy of their 
outline ; a delicacy which seldom struck an observer 
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at the first glance, but grew steadily upon him the 
more he watched the tender, child-like face. Some 
observant person had compared her to a piece of old 
Sévres china, and the comparisor was not inapt. 
Lady Freda would never make a sensation, and that 
her grandmother well knew; but she might make 
a small success in her own line, which was all that 
was desired of her. 

Very strange and shy did she feel when she stood 
for the first time in the hall of a house quite un- 
known to her, and found herself ushered into a warm, 
firelit room that seemed quite full of people, no one 
of whom she had ever seen before. It was that social 
hour of the day when cups of tea circulate; when the 
daylight is fading in the sky, but lamps have not yet 
been brought in. There was a confusion of voices 
in all parts of the room, and Freda was presented to 
so many different people, and heard so many un- 
familiar names pronounced in the course of the first 
five minutes, that she felt fairly bewildered, and 
quite hopeless of distinguishing her new acquaint- 
ances again even when there should be more light 
let in on the subject. 

She was glad to sink into a dim corner, where, in 
the half-light, she might easily escape observation. 
When she felt secure from being expected to speak, 
she felt more at her ease; and there was a certain 
fascination in watching a whole roomful of people, 
and wondering who they were and what sort of char- 
acters they possessed. Freda sipped her tea and 
looked about her, wondering if she would ever have 
courage to move about in that throng—talk, and 
laugh, and feel at home, as everybody else seemed 
to do. 

‘Would you like to see your room?” asked a quiet 
voice at her elbow. ‘“I will show you the way, if you 
would like. I daresay you feel rather tired after 
your journey.” 

Freda looked up quickly. A tall girl, with rich 
golden hair and a rather striking face, was standing 
beside her. As their eyes met, a smile lighted up the 
grave, quiet face, and Freda felt at once that she had 
found a friend. She supposed that this was one of 
the daughters of the house, and that there was a dis- 
tant cousinship between them. She was pleased to 
think that this was so, for she liked the face of the 
stranger-girl, and felt that she would willingly know 
more of her. 

“Thank you; I think I should, if it is not troubling 
you.” 

They left the room together unnoticed, and as they 
mounted the wide, shallow steps of the fine old stair- 
case, Freda’s guide said kindly— 

“T thought you looked tired after your journey. 
It has been rather a long one, has it not? Do you 
know who I am? Phyllis Woodburn—a kind of 
cousin, you know, though not a very near one. We 
are very pleased to have you here. I hope you will 
be happy with us.” 

Phyllis spoke in the frank, truthful way that 
seemed characteristic of her, and Freda looked up 
gratefully, and put her hand trustingly upon her 
cousin's arm. 

“Ploase let me be a cousin; I should like it so 


much better. I have never paid a visit in ray life 
before. I felt frightened till you spoke to me; but I 
like it better now.” 

“Well, it shall willingly be so, if you like it, dear,” 
said Phyllis, with a smiling glance at the sweet, 
child-like face, It was natural to her to assume a 
protecting attitude towards anything so frail and 
tender as little Lady Freda, and as they reached the 
head of the staircase, she bent her head and kissed 
her softly. 

“T think we shall see a good deal of each other,” 
said the girl, with a smile; “I hope you do not mind, 
but we have not been able to give you a room near 
to Lady Severne’s. The best state rooms are all full, 
for we have so many elderly people staying in the 
house. Mamma was in rather a way about it; but I 
said I would take care of you, and that you should 
have the room next to mine. I hope you will be 
comfortable there ; it is a dear old room in the oldest 
part of the house, and you and I shall be alone 
together there. So we shall have to be friends, shall 
we not?” 

An hour ago the knowledge that she would be far 
away from her grandmother in the strange house 
would have been a very fearful thought to Freda; but 
so much confidence did she already feel in her new 
cousin, that she hardly minded at all; and when they 
turned off from the main corridor, and passing through 
a door and ascending an odd little flight of steps 
arrived at a small suite of panelled and tapestry- 
hung rooms, far removed from the bustle of the 
house, she was fairly captivated, and looked about her 
with eyes that shone with delighted admiration. 

“Oh, Phyllis, how pretty! Is it not very old?” 

“Yes, very, the oldest part of the house. It is the 
nursery wing. At least, it was in the time of our 
predecessors. The rest call them mouldy old room, 
dark, and ghostly, and disagreeable ; but I delight in 
them, and I have made them specially my own. &. 

I have my own little sitting-room here ; and this b: 
little place is where I keep my stores for the poor 
people, and do accounts and things; and here is my 
own bed-room, and beyond it yours. I felt sure you 
would not be offended, and it was the only furnished 
room we had left.” 

“T like it so much,” answered Freda eagerly. “I 
have so often longed to live in a real old house. And 
it is so sociable being close to you. We shall not 
want a maid, shall we? We can help one another. 
And what splendid fires ; shall we sit down and have 
a talk? I want to know about all of you, and the 
people in the house. There seem such a very great 
many of them.” 

“There are a good many. You will get to know 
them in time. I will not bewilder you with too 
many names. To-night you will go in to dinner with 
Lord Torwood. He is one of my brother's Oxford 
friends. He is very nice. I did not expect to like 
him, but I do very much. I like a lot of people in 
the house better than I thought I should. Our aunt, 
Mrs. Maltby, is here helping us. She knows most of 
the people ; and Ursula, her daughter, is very useful, for 
she is used to this kind of thing. The young men are 
mostly friends of the boys, and some of tiem have 
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avives and sisters. You will learn to know them soon, 
and if you don’t, it does not much matter.” 

Before she had to face the drawing-room aguin, 
Freda had arrived at a much clearer understanding 
of the situation. That hour’s quiet talk with Phyllis 
had done much to reconcile her to her position, and to 
enlighten her about the ways of the house; and 
though she was still glad to shrink away into a quiet 
corner, she did not feel as lost and strange as she had 
done before. 

“Freda, may I introduce Lord Torwood to you?” 
said the voice of her cousin; and she found herself 
looking up to a very tall man, who bowed gravely at 
first, and then, catching the timid, child-like glance 
lifted to his, smiled suddenly and held out his hand. 

“How do you do, Lady Freda? I think you and I 
ought not to be quite like strangers, for I know your 
uncle and cousins very well, and I have often heard of 
you from them.” 

And then he sat down astride a neighbouring chair, 
with his arms crossed upon the back, and began to 
talk to her as easily and pleasantly as if they had 
known each other for months. 

Freda did not contribute much to the conversation, 
but she liked to listen to him ; and she liked to look at 
his face, too, for it was such a strong and manly one, 
and handsome too, she thought, though not faultless 
by any means as to feature and outline. She liked his 
eyes, they were so kind, and so frank and merry, 
lighting up when he spoke, and expressing a great 
many things that made his words more telling. He 
had curly fair hair cut very close behind, and a 
drooping moustache ; and his face was very bronzed ; 
and he was tall, and broad-shouldered, and muscular. 
He seemed a great favourite with other people too ; 
and as the men stood round the fire laughing over their 
day’s sport, he was always being appealed to—“ Tor, 
what was that?” and “ Tor, you know all about this,” 
and he always had an answer, and generally a merry 
one, or a bit of chaff that sent the company off into 
afitof laughter. But for all that he was so popular, he 
did not forget his quiet little companion, and turned 
to her after every sally, to explain any allusion, and 
try to make her enter into the spirit of the inner life 
of that merry, light-hearted circle of giddy young folks. 

Freda thought that if all the people were like Phyl- 
lis and Lord Torwood, visiting would not be such an 
ordea! as she had expected. She went in to dinner 
feeling more at ease than she had thought would be 
possible on the first day ; and was soon confiding to her 
companion that she could skate a little and thought it 
delightful, only she had never been able to stay long 
on the ice, because the maid was always sent with 
her, and got so cold and miserable standing about. 

“They have a capital lake here; and if the frost 
only holds another four-and-twenty hours, we shall 
all turn out toa man. You shall have your fill then, 
Lady Freda, I will guarantee that.” 

But the dinner seemed to go on an interminable 
time. Freda nad never undergone such an experience 
before, and she found it rather trying. She was tired 
by the long journey and all the excitement, and her 
head ached with the noise, and brightness, and heat 
of the great room; she wondered how long it would 


all last, and if it would be like this every day. And 
then she found her companion looking at her with a 
very kindly gleam in his big grey eyes. 

“You poor little tired child, you are quite worn 
out,” he said. 

“Tt is very silly, but I never was at a big dinner 
before,” answered Freda, with quivering lip. “ Will it 
soon be done?” 

“Not for another half-hour; they have a French 
cook here, and spare us nothing, let alone the sitting 
over dessert. But you shan’t stay to be wearied to 
death. I’ll watch the opportunity and smuggle you 
out unobserved. There’s a side door just behind us in 
that recess. You trust to me; I’ll manage it for you.” 

Freda trusted him implicitly; and within five 
minutes found herself outside that hot, noisy dining- 
room, in a cool little narrow passage from which a 
winding stair led to the floor above. 

“Oh, I am so very much obliged to you,” she said, 
her white face and heavy eyes speaking quite as 
eloquently of the relief of the release as any words 
could do. “And I don’t think anybody knew.” 

“No; they were much too busy laughing at Goring’s 
story. Do you know your way from here? The 
stairs lead up to the great corridor up-stairs. You are 
all safe then. Good-night, you tired little child.” 

“Good-night, Lord Torwood; thank you so very 
much.” 

He was looking up at her, smiling, as s.> stood two 
or three steps above him, the lamplight shining in 
her dreamy eyes. 

“People who like me always call me Tor,” he said ; 
and a little flush of mingled shyness and gratitude 
coloured her white cheek. 

“ Good-night, Tor,’ she said, with the least little 
flickering smile, and vanished up into the dimness 
overhead. 

She only made one mistake in finding her room, and 
that was when she had actually got into the old wing, 
when she opened a door that did not belong to any of 
the rooms she had seen before, but led into a big, old- 
fashioned nursery, almost empty, she thought, as she 


.stood on the threshold, a ray of light falling across 


the uncarpeted floor. It looked ghostly and dreary in 
the darkness, and she thought it was very big ; but as 
she closed the door Phyllis came hurrying up, and she 
asked her what the room was and why it was bare and 
empty. 

“Tt was the old nursery of the children who used to 
live here,” answered Phyllis. “I came to look after 
you, Freda, missing you from the table. Lord Torwood 
said you were tired and had gone to your room. You 
would like to go to bed, would you not?” 

“Yes, please ; if you do not think me very silly ; but 
I should like to know about that room first. Isn't 
there some story about it? Is it haunted?” 

Phyllis laughed, and drew Freda away to the warm 
brightness of her own cosy room. 

“There is a story about that room, and a sort of a 
mystery too, but it is not a ghost. so do not be 
frightened; and I shall tell you nothing to-night. 
You must go to bed and to sleep. We will keep the 
story for another time.” 

(To be continued.) 













lave seen* with what 
skill and beauty the 
spider weaves her silken 
web, and how on the very first 
day of her life as a perfect in- 
sect she is a thorough mistress of 
her trade, and knows full well 
how to choose the best corner 
or crevice in the wall, among the grass, or in the 
hollow tree where she is most likely to meet with 
a supply of food. But wonderful as are all the 
works and ways of the Common Spider, and perfectly 
fitted as she is for all the varied chances of her life 
and the rearing of her brood on dry land, there is 
another kind of insect—the Water-spider—whose art 
is even still more curious. Her nest, in fact, is built 
in the midst of water, and formed of air! She can 
not only swim, but is an admirable diver, and may 
often be seen hunting for a prey along the edge of the 
shore, and, having seized it, suddenly plunging down 
with it to the bottom of the water. And here it is 
that she contrives to build her house. Were it con- 
stantly wet, it would be uncomfortable enough ; but 
she is wise enough and clever enough to make it as 
snug and secure as if on dry land. Having first spun 
some loose threads, she fastens them in all directions 
to the leaves of the water-plants as a framework for 
her chamber, over which she spreads a coat of clear 
varnish like liquid glass. This wonderful varnish, 
which issues from the middle of her spinner- 
ets, easily contracts and expands, so that if a 
hole be made in it, it instantly closes up again. 
But how is she to get a whiff of air at the 
bottom of the water? God, who taught the 
little creature to build her watery home, has 
taught her even a greater wonder. Having first 
covered the front of her body with the varnish 
(that makes it shine like quicksilver), in a trice 
she mounts up to the surface of the water, 
where, more wondrous still (by some process of 
which we know nothing), she seizes on a 
bubble of air, hides it under her coat of varnish, 
dives with it to ‘the bottom, and pumps it 
out into her dainty chamber, which is always 
kept mouth downwards, so that the air cannot 
escape. This little trip she repeats ten or twelve 
times, until, in about twenty minutes, she has 
carried down enough air to fill her tiny room, 
where she can sit safe and dry in the midst 
of the water, if need be, for many hours to- 
gether without any further supply of air, and 
without a particle of risk! 

What diving-bell made by man can equal 
this?) And where is the human diver who will 
rival the little spider in building under water 
a tenement safe, dry, and lasting? If he la- 
boured for fifty years, he would be as far off as 


* See QuivER, August, 189, p. 748. 
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“Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee.” 


ever from accomplishing his task. Yet she was 
able to build her fairy palace under the watery flood 
before she was a day old; and the very first she built 
was so absolutely and supremely complete as to surpass 
all that the wisdom and skill of man can achieve ! 

Why should not the ant, or the water-beetle, or 
some one other of the thousand different insects, or 
why should no other spider but this one, build up for 
herself a like wondreus house? Simply because the 
Creator, who knew the plan of His work from the 
beginning, gave to this one creature only the fore- 
sight, knowledge, and skill to work and live as her 
tribe alone ever do. It was so on the first day of the 
Creation ; it will be so until the great world of nature 
has perished, her work being done. 

Let us now turn but another leaf in our wondrous 
book, and see how the hand of Omniscient Power and 
Infinite Wisdom shows itself elsewhere in a totally 
different fashion—among wasps and hornets. Wasps, 
though cruel and ferocious to many other insects, and 
ready enough to sting anyone who molests them 
(never doing so unless provoked), among themselves, 
in their own home, are as quiet and civilly behaved as 
the quietest nest of bees; and a wasps’ nest is as 
curious and full of interest as the daintiest bee-hive. 
Unlike bees, however, wasps store up no honey and 
make no wax; their own life is but a short one 
(very few ever surviving the first winter), and, short 
as it is, seems to be given up to the one thought of 
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providing for their future 
young ones. The place chosen, 

after long and careful search, 4 
for the wasps’ nest is gen- 
erally some little cavity 
underground, a hole in a 
bank, or an old nest of the 
field-mouse, a hollow in the 
thatch, or a rotten tree. 
Whichever it be, the work- 
ing wasps soon clear it out 
to the proper size (an oval 
shape of about fifteen inches by twelve), build a 
covered zigzag way to lead to it, and then make two 
holes at the lower extremity, one for entrance and 
one for exit, so that there shall be no crowd or awk- 
ward meetings in the narrow passages. This done, 
the workers begin their task of building the comb 
of a solid substance like papier-mdché, carefully 
roofed over with a dome of grey, brown, or striped 
paper (each of the six varieties of wasps making 
their own special kind), which, if held up to the 
light, shows the water-mark of nature’s impressing, 
and the builder is easily recognised. 

Whether underground, or in a hollow, or hanging 
from the bough of a tree, the inside of the nest and 
the arrangement of the combs is much the same. The 
layers of soft paper which form the dome of the nest 
and protect the sides barely touch each other, here 
and there, with a slight space between, so that if rain 
fall it only penetrates the outer folds. The combs, 
ranged in horizontal layers (not vertically, as in the 
bee-hive), are fastened to the side of the nest, the 
mouth of each cell opening downward, for the easy 
escape of the young grub when hatched ; and into 
each cell, in springtide, the queeu wasp drops an egg, 
and glues it fast in its place. She begins her task by 
making four small cells, round which others are 
gradually built as the sunny days go by, each con- 
taining an egg, with a proper supply of food for the 
future infant; more paper being added at the sides 
to strengthen the walls, or cut away to make room 
for the new comb, and the whole fabric, as it grows 
in weight, made strouger by upright pillars of papier- 
miaché between the successive ranges of cells. The 
cluster of columns sometimes amount to forty or 
fifty in number ; and many thousands of cells have 
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‘*4 HOLE IN A BANK.” 


been found ina single nest, of three different sizes : 
the largest for female grubs (future queens), of 
middle size for the males or drones, and the smallest 
for the workers or miners, who have no stings, and 
do ali the rough work of digging, tunneling, and 
roofing. All this seems wonderful enough ; but, as 
we have seen in the case of the spider, a more mar- 
vellous wonder crowns the whole series. 

How do the wasps get the light, fairy paper for the 
roof and sides of their nest, and the solid, enduring 
papier for the cells?) Thousands of years before the 
Egyptians had found out how to pare down the stems 
of papyrus into sheets for their books, or the Chinese 
to squeeze and spread out cotton-pulp into a sheet of 
coarse paper, the tiny wasp knew full well how to 
fashion it, by a way known only to herself, out of 
fibres of grass, withered leaves, rotten wood, bark 
scrapings, the thin coating of buds, vegetable down, 
and almost every other material since tried by paper- 
makers in all parts of the world! And this she 
could do on the very first duy that she left the cell 
and flew out into the sunshine ! 

Watch her settle on that old gate-post in the corner 
of the field, and you will see her peeling off tiny strips 
of fine woody fibre, rolling them up into pellets, and 
carrying them in her strong mandibles to the nest. 
Once there, after a moment's rest she sets to work as 
if she had been a mason for long years, instead of 
maybe for an hour. If the outer wall wants strength- 
ening or enlarging, she gets astride the edge of the 
nest, presses down the pellet with her forelegs, knead- 
ing it in as she goes, and fastening it with a gum of 
her own making neatly and smoothly, so that when 
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dry the new work shall fit well to the old, though 
here and there may come a patch of different colours 
—according to the different material which each 
worker may choose for her paper. 

The quantity of paper used for the walls and the 
comb is sometimes very great, no old cuttings being 
used until they have been again bitten up into fresh 
pulp and laid on like wet mortar; and the floor of a 
nest may often be found covered with scraps of old 
paper as that of a beehive is with tiny scales of wax. 
One kind of foreign wasp makes a strong, thick, white 
paper like cardboard, stout enough to be proof against 
the frequent storms of wind and rain; the hornet, 
“who does everything on a large scale, makes its 
paper thick and brittle, of a yellow colour, out of 
fragments of decayed wood, bits of straw, and other 
such refuse mixed up with sand and gtue into a coarse 
pulp, with a good clear space between the combs and 
the wall; while the nest of the tree-wasp, which hangs 
exposed in a bush or hedgerow, is open to aJl winds 
and weathers.”* Turn where we will in the history 
of these tiny creatures, and the little world which 
they build and inhabit for the few brief weeks or 
months of their existence, everywhere are to be found 

* For these and a score of other curious facts, see a charming 
little book, ‘* Half Hours ia a Tiny World,” (Isbister & Co.) 
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traces cf inborn sagacity, skill, and patience, which no 
human apprentice could possibly imitate without 
many long years of toilsome labour and application— 
even if he ever got beyond the rudiments of his art— 
and no human skill can possibly rival. 

Lastly, it must be noted that every single variety of 
wasp and hornet, whether in England or in foreign 
countries, in the tree or the hedge, above ground or 
below, builds her nest in her own special fashion, size, 
and shape; makes her own special paper, thin or 
thick—of one special tint or colour, and this with 
unvarying regularity. The red wasp never builds like 
her cousin close by in the tree, nor she in the tree like 
her neighbour underground. No hornet ever built, or 
made paper, like her nimble relative, madam Vespa, 
and no wasp ever takes to the coarser ways and work 
The line once drawn by the Creator 
between the differing degrees and varieties of His 
creatures is never crossed. Their work admits os no 
improvements, so far as their own wants and pleasures 
and objects are concerned. It was perfect at the first, 
and still holds good in the beauty of its perfection. 
Happy they who seek for and find out this perfect 
beauty and rejoice in it as a treasure-trove. It will 
be to them more precious than rubies, more excellent 
than fine gold. B. G. JOHNS. 
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encroachments of the sea 
upon the land, and fixing 
the loose sand along the 
shore, is by means of plants 


specially adapted for the 





purpose. These plants be- 
long mostly to the grass 


tribe, though some are furnished with the flowers 
But they all possess 
in common the peculiarity of creeping underground 


and foliage of higher orders. 


stems, which at short intervals send up fresh shoots 
above the surface, and root themselves in the soil. 
These creeping underground stems enable them to 
subsist in the barren sand, and endure during long 
periods of drought and sterility ; while the rooting 
of the stems at frequent intervals, producing new 
individuals at every joint, all linked together, en- 
ables them to offer an effectual 
If undisturbed, these wonderfully constructed 


resistance to the 
storm. 
plants would speedily cover the largest tract of sea- 
shore spontaneously, prevent the loose masses of 
sand thrown up by the waves from drifting, and 
render the soil sufficiently stable to support higher 
vegetation. 

Man has taken advantage of the peculiar habit of 
these seaside plants, and planted them along the 


banks which he erects as a barrier against the sea, 
and which without these would be blown away by 
the first hurricane. The enormous dykes which the 
people have constructed in Holland, to keep out the 
inundations of the German Ocean, owe their stability 
to these plants, which are carefully protected by the 
Government; and along the low eastern side of 
England, where the sea is seeking continually to 
encroach upon the shore, and is with great difficulty 
kept back, a large quantity of dry land has in this 
way been reclaimed from the waters. 

It is the social habit of these seaside plants that 
gives them their wonderful tenacity of life, and 
admirably adapts them for the conditions in which 
they grow. Each separate plant is weak and fragile ; 
and if left to itself it would speedily perish in its 
sterile situation, and would be uprooted and swept 
away by the fury of the tide. But when linked 
and interlaced in the closest fashion, by a vital 
bond, with the whole mass of similar plants grow- 
ing around, it can hold its own against the strongest 
forces of the ocean. It is as nearly indestructible 
from natural causes as anything can be; and it is 
one of the most striking proofs of the power of 
feeble things that are endowed with life, when in 
combination, to resist the mightiest forces of dead 
mechanical nature. 

We may learn a wise lesson from this herb of the 
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field if we consider how it grows, and apply the 
parable of its peculiar mode of growth to our own 
religious life. What we have to do as Christians in 
the world is akin to the work of the seaside grass. 
We have to prevent the encroachments of error, to 
beat back the waves of evil, to resist the storms of 
temptation, and to win new additions to the Kingdom 
of righteousness and peace. And we can only do this, 
in the high realm of spiritual life, in the same way 
that the seaside grass does its task in the lower realm 
of physical nature, viz., by association. As the grass- 
plants are members one of another by means of the 
creeping and rooting stems that connect them to- 
gether, and make of all the plants spread over a wide 
area but one plant in reality, so Christians are 
members one of another by means of the faith and 
love in Christ Jesus that unite them together and 
make of them, however numerous and widely scat- 
tered, one body in the Lord. 

It is true indeed that the Christian religion is 
intensely personal. It brings out into high relief 
the individuality of every human being more than 
anything else. Its chief and constant appeal is to the 
individual conscience. Its salvation is a salvation of 
the individual soul. It separates a man from the 
mass of his fellow-creatures, and brings him into 
personal relations and transactions with the living 
God. There may be communion of worldly goods, 
but spiritual gifts from their very nature can only 
be personal possessions. And the design of all the 
means of grace is to make a man realise his indi- 
viduality, with all the solemn responsibilities con- 
nected with it. Every man must bear his own 
burden ; every man must give an account of himself 
to God. 

But while this is profoundly true, we must not at 
the same time lose sight of the fact that the Christian 
religion is intensely social. Its design is to form 
the one perfect society of earth and heaven. For the 
origin of the social element in religion we must go 
back to Eden, when God said, “It is not good for 
man to be alone”—even though he had the high 
society of the Godhead and of the angel world—and 
provided for him a partner with whom his own 
nature and experience would be completed, and he 
would be best fitted to worship and serve God. And 
after the fall, God’s purposes and man’s thoughts 
were directed not to the restoration of the lost Gar- 
den of Eden with its solitary pair, but to the forma- 
tion of the City of God, a far larger community 
than could exist in Eden. The Bible is a continuous 
description of the preparation of this City—the per- 
fecting not only of man’s personal life, but also 
of his social life: the constituting anew, by the 
work of grace, not only of the relations of man to 
God, but also of those of man to man which sin 
had destroyed. Men are taught and trained on the 
ground both of the Law and the Gospel to love God 
supremely, and to love one another with pure hearts 
fervently. Love is ever represented as the end of 


the Law and the Prophets, and as more than all 
sacrifices and ceremonials of religion. 

It is a suggestive fact that the Christian religion 
did not begin with one believer, but with twe. 
John, the last prophet of the old Covenant, when 
he met with the Fulfiller of all prophecy, handed 
over to Him two of his own disciples. In all likeli- 
hoed if there had been only one disciple he would 
not have taken this critical step beyond the Baptist 
to follow the Lord ; but the two were helpful to each 
other. One of them was Andrew, and he findeth his 
brother Simon Peter, and saith unto him, “ We ”"—for 
his companion was still in his company—* We have 
found the Christ,’ and he brought him to Jesus. 
Thus the tie of flesh and blood was made, according 
to the natural order, and according to God’s appoint- 
ment, the channel of grace; and the Gospel course, 
starting in the home, proceeded along the lines marked 
out by the relations of human life. 

The next day Jesus found Philip, and Philip found 
Nathaniel, and so the missionary spirit spread and the 
great gathering of the disciples began. We have here 
the rudiments of Church life ; for the disciples found 
a new society when they found Christ. Each new 
disciple that joined the Lord was joined in Him to all 
the other disciples. His new relationship to Christ 
brought him into a new relationship with his 
brethren. And thus having begun as a social institu. 
tion, Christianity grew and spread like the seaside 
grass, as a society of disciples—all united by a vital 
tie, of whom Christ was the Head, and His teaching 
and work the main substance of their fellowship. 
Differing from one another, as they differed from all 
outside, their very differences helped their unity and 
influenced each other. There were subordinate groups 
and divisions among them ; but these no more inter- 
fered with the harmony of their spiritual association 
than the differentiation of their bodies into two eyes, 
or two hands, or five fingers and toes, broke up the 
unity of their natural life. One was their Master, 
and they were all brethren, members one of another. 

In less than four years after the two found the 
Messiah, we read that three thousand souls continued 
in the teaching and fellowship of the Apostles; and 
ail that believed were together, united in a way 
before unknown, not by the surface affections and 
interests which are called into every-day activity by 
the common concerns of life, but by those pure 
religious feelings which are planted deep down in 
man’s nature beyond the reach of all selfish con- 
siderations. The essential rudiments of a Church 
which we find in the first small company of the 
disciples, expanded into the full form of the Christian 
Church after the resurrection and the outpouring of 
the Spirit. and the establishing of the apostolic 
preaching and order. And the Church has been in 
existence ever since, extending itself wherever the 
lifting up of Jesus Christ and Him crucified by the 
preaching of the Gospel has drawn men to Him, and to 
one another in Him, 
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We thus see that a true representation of the matter 
is not that Christians have social needs and duties, 
but that the very essence of Christianity is social. 
The social element is as much a part of its nature as 
its social habit is part of the constitution of the sea- 
side grass. It cannot exist without it. Believers are 
invariably regarded not as separate sheep, but as a 
flock ; not as stones scattered about, but as built up 
together into a habitation of God through the Spirit; 
not as isolated plants, but as branches in the True 
Vine; not as solitary individuals, living each for 
himself, but as fellow-citizens of the saints and of 
the household of God. 

The Christian religion sanctifies the social feelings, 
and presents to them new objects of interest and 
attachment. A man cannot, indeed, be a complete 
Christian by himself. There will be much in God 
and Christ which he cannot understand; for it is 
only “with all saints” that he can know the length 
and breadth and height and depth of the love that 
passeth knowledge, and be filled with all the ful- 
ness of God. There will be parts of his own nature 
that will not be called forth into exercise; there 
will be affections ‘that will remain dormant or rudi- 
mentary in religious loneliness. To live a Christian 
life in the solitude of one’s own heart, is an attempt 
entirely foreign to the nature of the Christian reli- 
gion. If we are not to sink into selfishness, or into 
a selfish pursuit of our own religious interests, we 
must recognise our oneness with each other. 

And as a man cannot be a complete Christian by 
himself, so no Church can be a complete Church that 
isolates itself from its sister Churches in the same 
Gospel. As the history of each individual believer 
is comprehended in a larger history than his own, 
so each Church is a part of the universal Church of 
Christ, and all the Churches supplement each other. 
Charity is the bond of perfectness that makes them 
members one of another, and unites them all to- 
gether. And when its work is accomplished, it will 
gather from all the Churches and from all the ages 
the perfect society of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Thus the social element belongs to the very essence 
of Christianity. It is not as individuals only that 
we have to do with God and with the concerns of 
the soul and of eternity. We are taught in the Bible 
that God is a covenant God, b.essing the children for 
the sake of the father, and linking the generations of 
His covenant people together with His faithfulness 
and mercy. We are taught that Jesus is the Son of 
Man, and becomes the Redeemer of our several 
persons because He is already the Redeemer of our 
common race. We are taught that as believers we 
are members of Christ's body, of His flesh, and of His 
bones, and therefore members one of another in Him. 
If we believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall not 
only be saved ourselves, but also our house. If you 
dig up a plant of seaside grass from the sand, you find 
that it is connected with a neighbouring plant by a 
runner, and that it gives out itself a runner which 
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connects it with another plant, aud so on; and you 
thus find that the whole mass of this singular 
vegetation covering all the sea-shore is one vast cor- 
porate body, one multitudinous plant, all whose 
individual members are inseparably bound together. 
And so there is no selfish salvation in Jesus Christ. 
A man cannot be saved without wishing and helping 
to save someone else. We are bound to each other 
by tendrils of affection and runners of help; and 
the world which Christ saves is one in which varied 
activities and manifold kinds of character are at 
work together for the general good. 

Without this social element, Christianity would 
have been uprooted and withered long ago. It could 
no more withstand the temptations and privations of 
the world, and the aridity of the dry and parched land 
where it has so often to grow, than a single plant of 
seagrass along the shore could withstand the fury of 
the winds and waves, or maintain itself in the dry 
and bitter sand. Believers must be members one of 
another, must join hand in hand, if they are to be 
fortified against the evil influences of the world, and 
to carry on the schemes of Christian benevolence 
for which they have received the Divine calling in 
their own salvation. It requires more courage than 
most individuals possess to do single-handed what 
is right whatever may be the consequences; but 
when believers are supported by others like-minded 
with themselves, they acquire great confidence. In 
the natural world, among objects that individually 
are insignificant, vast effects are produced by com- 
bination; and in the human world 
necessary co-operation is in carrying out useful 
schemes and supporting benevolent institutions. 
And so itis by the united work of the Churches that 
the ministry of the Word and the ordinances of 
religion are supported and perpetuated year after 
year and yeneration after generation. If the whole 
grass of the sea-shore springs from a single root, 
Christianity itself is such a manifold growth in 
affiliated parts. The old Scandinavian myth of the 
Universal Tree is not far from the true conception 
of the Church of Christ, which He Himself signi- 
ficantly described when He said, “I am the Vine, ye 
are the branches,’ and when He compared the 
Kingdom of Heaven to the growth of the mustard- 
tree. It is not a mechanism, but an organism, 

There is a strong tendency in these days to ignore 
the social nature of Christianity altogether, or to 
make light of it. Individualism in everything, but 
especially in religion, is the special outgrowth of our 
time. There are disintegrating forces at work break- 
ing to pieces the old covenant ideas of the Christian 
faith, and separating individuals from each other in 
working out their salvation, instead of binding them 
to each other more closely. There seems to be a 
revolt against existing institutions, and a strong 
desire to individualise our work and worship, in 
opposition to the true spirit of the Church. We see 
professedly religious societies springing up outside of 
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the Church, working on different lines, and seeking to 
undermine its authority and usefulness. Christ is thus 
preached of envy and strife; feelings of rivalry, of 
bitterness, and uncharitableness, are fostered in the 
minds of the people, instead of brotherly love. In 
Ceylon the number of ruined shrines near busy 
centres of population strikes the traveller with as- 
tonishment. and creates the impression that Buddhism 
has lost its hold upon the people and is decaying. But 
the real cause of these shrines being neglected is that 
it is considered far more meritorious to build a new 
temple than to maintain an old one in efficiency. It 
is the same reason that accounts for the number of old 
mosques in Cairo. It is a custom among Mohamme- 
dans as among Buddhists never to have a religious 
structure repaired ; and so when it begins to give way 
the people build a new one, and leave the old one to 
its fate. And is this not the way in which too much 
of the Christian work of the present day is carried on? 
There is more outward show and apparent success in 
starting new agencies than in keeping useful and 
vigorous the ones already in existence. 

As members one of another, united in a spiritual 
brotherhood, it is obvious that certain social duties 
necessarily spring from this association. The first 
and most important of these duties is obviously that 
of public worship. No command is more necessary 
than the apostolic precept, “Forsake not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together,” for none is more 
frequently and extensively disobeyed. Persons say 
that they can worship God at home as well as in 
church. No doubt they can; but it may be more 
than doubted whether the persons who urge that 
excuse do actually worship God at home. Christians 
have religious duties to perform in two relations 
equally important—duties as individuals, and duties 
as members of a corporate body; and the fact that 
they perform one set does not exempt them from the 
performance of the other. We are to worship God, 
not only as single persons, but also as members one 
of another. And itis the Christian custom of common 
worship that has consecrated the Christian Sabbath— 
made it not a day of rest merely, but a religious day. 
Our joining together in the services of the sanctuary 
communicates to the whole assembly of worshippers 
qualities which as individuals they do not possess. 
It is well known that when chemical substances are 
united, properties appear in the combination which 
were not found in the separate elements. The colour, 
the taste, the form is different. What was latent in 
the elements becomes apparent in the compound, and 
what was dormant in the parts is active in the whole. 
And so when we worship together as members one of 
another, thoughts and emotions cherished in common 
become warmer and more animated. We stimulate 
one another; and the bringing of us together is not 
merely the mechanical summing up of our separate 
capabilities, but is the chemical development, as it were, 
of anew and different power. If, instead of absenting 
ourselves from the church services, we all came to them 


regularly and with prepared hearts, how much more 
fervent and useful would our common worship be! 

The Apostle in the text uses the fact that the 
Ephesian converts whom he addressed were members 
one of another, as a reason for their putting away 
lying and speaking every man truth with his neigh- 
bour. As newly converted heathens, accustomed 
under their old religion to the grossest falsehoods—as 
Easterns who had not the sense of the despicableness 
of a lie, which even worldly minded Western people 
have—the Apostle had to remind them continually that 
truthfulness was absolutely essential to union and 
co-operation —was one of the firmest bonds of brother- 
hood. We do not need, to the same extent, and in 
the same way, to be warned against the special sin of 
the Ephesian church. And yet is not the religious 
social world among us too often a nursery of falsehood 
and a school of scandal? How often is social peace 
destroyed by false insinuations and by the tongue of 
gossip! How often are sacred friendships destroyed 
and hearts embittered, owing to the want of trans- 
parent truthfulness of speech, and honesty of conduct, 
between fellow-members! Ill-natured gossip is one 
of the most fruitful sources of discord in the Church, 
doing more harm than all other causes put together ; 
and it is absolutely impossible that we can be or con- 
tinue in any real Christian sense members of one an- 
other if we are guilty of this form of untruthfulness. 

People often complain that our churches are cold 
and selfish; that the members are strangers to each 
other; that they sit side by side in the same pew 
Sunday after Sunday, and never exchange a single 
friendly word or look with each other before or after 
service. In so far as this reproach is applicable to us, 
let us endeavour to remove it. Let us be kindly 
affectioned one to another when we meet, not only in 
church, but in the ordinary business and intercourse 
of life. Let us show that the unselfish and amiable 
religion of our Lord Jesus Christ is moulding our 
character and conduct in all things. Let us prove 
that the ties which bind us together are not merely 
temporary ties which touch only part of our being, 
and concern only this life, but ties of faith and love 
in Christ Jesus, which have regard to our whole 
nature and existence, and endure for evermore. 

As members one of another, Christians must be 
mutually courteous and considerate. In a social 
capacity individuals cannot always have their own 
way. A single tree in a wide park may expand its 
branches as much as it can; but growing in a wood 
among other trees of the same kind, it must restrict 
its growth and accommodate itself to the requirements 
of its neighbours. It must allow them also fair 
access to heavenly air and light, and room to grow. 
We must yield a little even when we ought to have 
our right. We must let our moderation, or, as it 
should be translated, our yieldingness, be known unto 
all men, where principle is not concerned, but only 
self-interest. 

Many members act harshly, and say hard things to 
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each other, more from want of consideration than 
from any bad feeling. They do not place themselves 
in the position of others and realise how they them- 
selves would feel in like circumstances. In nothing 
doesa man’s Christianity display itself more beautifully 
than in his refined courtesy and his gentle considera- 
tion for all men. May we ever remember that Christ 
came into the world, that He founded and preserves 
His Church from age to age in the world, in order to 
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WO or three times in the 
course of the morning the 
sisters, together or alone, 
came to the front door and 
looked anxiously across 
the hillside meadow that 
separated them from the 
high road. The fact was, 
it was quite a notable day 
for the girls of Drayberry 
Farm, and that in more 
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senses than one. Their 
garments were always 


made at home, or almost 
always. But Walter Da- 
man was very proud of 
his children, and once 
perhaps in every two years he took them into 
Bantown and bought them a dress apiece. and gave 
orders that a dressmaker in the town, who was con- 
sidered a mistress of her art, should make them up. 
He liked them to have a good gown each for special 
occasions, and he liked still more to see the pleasure 
and delight that their arrival caused. Besides, it 
was a custom in their mother’s time, and he liked 
to keep it up. 

To-day the new dresses were expected—indeed, had 
been faithfully promised, for that very afternoon was 
the annual flower-show at Sutton, quite the event of 
the year for miles around; and Daman’s daughters 
were not exempt from the curious habit, almost 
universal amongst women, of arranging that their 
new garments should be completed almost at the very 
hour when they were to be first worn. 

“Ts she coming, Ruth?” asked Jessie, as she ran 
out into the court in one of the intervals of work. 

ae. 

“It’s too bad, isn't it?” And she threw her bare 
arms round her sister’s neck, and they watched for a 
moment together. 

“Yes, I’m sure she might have finished them if 
she ‘d tried. Why. what's the matter, Jessie? You've 
not been crying about it?” 

“No, of course not.” 


“I do believe you have. You are a goose!” 
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move men to love, to help, to save each other. And 
linked together, like the seaside grass, by mutual 
vital runners of faith and love in Christ Jesus, the 
individual nurtured up for the brotherhood, and 
provoking one another unto all good works, we shall 
be able to take up arms against a sea of troubles, beat 
back the evil tides of the world, and win and cultivate 
a fair heritage for Him who loved us and gave Him- 
self for us. 
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JESSIE’S HOLIDAY, 


“The saucepan 's boiling over—can’t you hear it?” 
And Jessie turned and ran. 

In the kitchen she was alone, and knew that she 
was likely to be so for some time. Yes, she had been 
crying, and now the tears came again, big, hot tears 
that she had no power to restrain, 

But it was not for the dress that did not come that 
she was crying. All the morning there had been a 
fierce little struggle going on of which no one knew 
beside herself. 

She took a letter from her pocket and read it again, 
for she had read it many times before. It was from 
Lucy Deane, who lived at a neighbouring farm, and 
who was, next to her sister, her chosen friend. A 
year ago, at the Sutton flower-show, Lucy Deane had 
been the merriest maiden of them all ; the lads almost 
to a man declared that she looked the fairest and 
played the best. Now for weeks she had been in bed, 
stricken with illness from which recovery was, they 
said, beyond all hope. Last night she had sent a note 
to Jessie to say the doctor had been again to see her, 
and that he had told her that the end was very near. 

And so all the morning Jessie had been debating 
with herself what she should do. She had looked 
forward to the flower-show for weeks ; she had looked 
forward, with an eagerness that sent the colour to her 
cheeks, to the meeting with Reuben Cave, whom she 
knew that she had grown to love, and who she 


thought loved her, although no words of love had. 


passed his lips. But then she knew that Lucy would 
be quite alone, for she had no relations but her 
father, and he was the squire’s steward, and would be 
obliged to go to Sutton; and she knew how sad the 
weary hours would be for Lucy, contrasting her fate 
to-day with the triumphs of a year ago. And her 
true heart had won the victory, though not without a 
struggle and bitter tears. She would not go to 
Sutton ; she would go and sit with Lucy and try to 
make the time pass less heavily for her. One difficulty 
remained : she did not want to spoil Ruth’s pleasure 
too. 

Punctually at haif-past twelve Walter Daman came 
through the gate into the courtyard, and, as was his 
custom before dinner, washed his hands at the pic- 
turesque old pump that from time immemorial had 
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stood at the northern end ; then he felt two or three 
of the apricots that clustered in profusion round the 
upper windows of the house, and of which a few were 
within reach; he called Ruth to see how well they 
were growing, and to tell her how soon he thought 
they would be ripe; then he gave instructions to his 
man, who was busy in the adjoining yard, to have the 
gig ready at two o’clock ; and finally he scraped his 
heavy iron-tipped boots upon the scraper, and went 
indoors. 

Ruth, however, did not follow at once; she was 
looking up the path again, her eyes bright and her 
face beaming with delightful expectation. 

“Tt’s all right, Jessie ; she’s coming.” 

“Ts she, Ruth? I’m so glad!—Are you ready for 
dinner, father? ” 

“Yes; ‘tis time, isn’tit?” 

“T’ll come in a minute,” said Ruth; and she ran 
down the court to open the gate. 

““Whatever makes you so late?” she asked, as she 
took the large parcel in her hand. 

“Very sorry, miss; it’s the best we could do. 
There ’s a note inside.” 

The woman started back up the path rather hur- 
riedly, and Ruth ran in to dinner. She was longing 
to open it and examine the contents; but she knew 
Mr. Daman was not too fond of having his dinner 
interrupted, so she put it reluctantly on the spotless 
white dresser in the front kitchen, where they always 
had their meals, and sat down to the table. 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Daman. 

“ Our dresses, father, that we are going to wear. to- 
day. Miss Bates promised them yesterday, and they 
never came.” 

“Umph! What do you put things off so for?” 

Ruth and Jessie exchanged glances, but they did 
not answer; they knew their father too well. He 
was a genial, good-tempered soul, was Walter; but he 
was fond of inveighing against t!:e weaknesses of 
women, whom he professed, without much sincerity, 
to think a very helpless set of people, and a reply of 
justification would, as his daughters knew, have been 
his opportunity. So they wisely held their tongues ; 
and Walter, meeting with no opposition, changed the 
subject. 

“Tis to be great doings at Sutton to-day.” 

“Ts there, father? ” 

“So I hear ’em say. The squire’s had flags put up 
in the barn, an’ they tell me "tis the best show 0’ 
vegetables, and that like, they ve had there for years.” 

“‘ T hope we shall get a prize for potatoes,” said Jessie. 

“Theyre wonderful fine, and got in just right; 
but Reuben Cave says he thinks he can beat ‘em.” 

“Does he?” 

“Seems he’s bin over this morning. I see him ride 
home over ‘ Three-tree Top.’ ” 

“ Has he been to Sutton this morning?” 

“Yes. That puts me in mind: I see Master Deane 
this morning. He’d been to Sutton as well; brought 
a message from the squire.” 

“Who for?” asked Ruth. 

“Why, for you. Wants you to goup to the Hall 
about four, and give em a’and with the old women’s tea. 
*Seems his housekeeper’s poorly, and can’t see to much.” 
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“Did you tell him I'd go? 

“Yes, to be sure I did. Which pertaters is these, 
Jessie? They ain’t out o’ Rackett’s field?” 

“No; they ’re out of the garden, father. They are 
what you left of those you got for the show, and I 
fetched a few more to make up a boiling.” 

“Ha! I thought so; and wonderful good they 
are, too. I think Reuben makes a bit too sure. He 
was joking this morning, and said he’d bought a new 
pair 0’ shoes out o’ the prize—for the evening, I 
spose. Come, girls! there’s no time to spare: the 
gig ’s to be ready by two.” 

Jessie was very glad that at this moment her duty 
called her to extricate the rice-pudding from the 
oven; a real, genuine rice-pudding, such as her father 
loved, and such as townsmen very rarely see, made 
with pure new milk and plenty of fresh eggs. As 
she did so, she confided to the oven a fervent wish 
that her father weuldn’t talk about the show or— 
Reuben Cave. 

The homely dinner of two courses was soon over, 
and Ruth was free to open the long-expected parcel. 
Jessie was hurriedly putting the dinner things away, 
when she heard her sister call in such a distressful 
tone that she ran at once to see what was the matter. 

“Oh, Jessie! look, she’s only sent one dress!” 

They turned over the parcel again, and found a 
note. It explained how that circumstances had made 
it quite impossible to finish both, but that the dress- 
maker had done the best she could. 

The dresses were practically exactly alike, although 
certain details enabled the girls to distinguish them. 

“Tt’s yours, Jessie,” said Ruth; and, if the truth 
must be told, she thought it just a little unkind for 
Jessie to look more pleased than she had done all the 
morning. 

“T’m so glad!” said Jessie, with what seemed un- 
pardonable brightness. ‘ No, I don’t mean that; you 
don’t understand me. What I mean is, I don’t want 
to go to-day; and you know my dresses fit you per- 
fectly. And, of course, you must go, because you’ve 
got to go to the squire’s to help; don’t you see? So 
you shall wear that, and I’ll stay at home.” 

“Not want to go, Jessie? What do you mean? Of 
go, and I’1l—I’ll wear my green 
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course you must 
silk.” 

“You can't, dear; we ’ve picked them to pieces.” 

At this point Mr. Daman appeared at the bottom of 
the staircase which led out of the kitchen, and asked 
why they had brought him no hot water to shave 
with; and Jessie ran to fetch it. Meantime, Ruth 
explained to her father the terrible facts of the case. 

“ Well, serves yer right,” said Walter; “you should 
get your frocks ready afore, and not leave it to the 
day as you want ’em.” 

“ What shall we do, father?” asked Ruth. 

“What ’ll you do? Well, you can’t both go in one 
frock, that’s a sure thing; and you can’t go dressed 
shabby.” 

Walter finished his sentence rather hesitatingly, for 
he had a vague conviction that he ought not to 
encourage his girls to attach so much importance to 
fine clothes. But when they replied in chorus, “No; 
of course not,” he felt reassured, and went on— 
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“I? tell you what it is: you can settle between 
you which goes to-day, and her as don’t, I’ll take her 
to Lamwick Horse Fair o’ Thursday week.” 

By a quarter-past two the gig was winding slowly 
up the hill, and Jessie was in the house alone. 

In a few minutes the last traces of the midday 
meal had disappeared. Then Jessie found a sub- 
stantial basket, and carefully packed the jelly she 
had made the night before; then she went into 
the garden and gathered the freshest and sweetest 
flowers she could find, and packed them in the 
basket too. Then she went up-stairs to change her 
dress, 

In aclean white dress that her own hands had made, 
and a white hat trimmed with marigolds, she looked 
her very best. Not even the new gown from Bantown 
would have become her better. 

She unlocked a drawer and opened a box within it. 
It contained her little store of ornaments, a watch 
and chain that her father had given her when she was 
twenty-one, and several other presents received on the 
same day—a ring from Ruth, a brooch from her aunt 
in London ; and, amongst the rest, a silver bracelet, a 
curb chain fastened with a stirrup—a present from 
Reuben Cave, the exact counterpart of one that he 
had given to her sister when she was twenty-one. 

“Tf I were going to Sutton,” she said, still talking 
to herself, “I should wear my watch and chain—I’ll 
wear it now, only Ill put the chain inside my dress, 
like that, and then I shan’t look fine, as father says, 
and I think—I think I’ll wear that bracelet.” 

The sun was shining brightly in the clear sky, 
the bees were humming busily from bloom to bloom, 
the boughs of the damson trees were bent with fruit— 
the fragrance of the white and royal lilies seemed 
to fill the garden as Jessie stood tapping gently at 
Mr. Deane’s door. 

Mrs. Davis, who since Lucy’s illness had come to 
live with Mr. Deane as housekeeper and general 
servant, opened the door. 

“Lor, miss! you here to-day! not gone to Sutton?” 

“No, Mrs. Davis, I couldn't go—so—so I thought 
I’d come over and see Lucy. How is she to-day?” 

“Very ill, miss—very ill she is; and yet she seems 
someways better to what she was yesterday. I°ll tell 
her you ‘re here.” 

In a few minutes Jessie was sitting by Lucy's side. 
What a contrast from the bright, sunny garden 
through which she had just passed, where every sight 
and sound suggested life and joy and vigour, was this 
quiet little room from which the close-drawn blinds 
shut out the sun, where nothing stirred but the thin, 
pale face that had scarcely turned to greet the un- 
expected visitor. Yet as Jessie talked to the sick 
girl and looked into her eyes, she thought that there 
too she could trace some sign of joy—some thrill of 
gratitude to the friend who had given up her plea- 
sure to spend the time with her; and Jessie thanked 
God with all her heart that she had not gone to 
Sutton. 

“Tt is so good of you to come, Jessie,” she said. 
“A year ago, if you had been as ill as I am, I could 
not have given up the flower-show to spend the time 
with you.” 
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“Oh, yes, I’m sure you could! Besides, you know, 
dear, it’s nothing. I couldn’t go to Sutton, so I 
thought I’d come to you.” 

Lucy pressed her hand and smiled. 

“You know it was all because of the dress. They 
promised to send home both in time for Ruth and me, 
and only—only one came.” 

“You could have worn the green.” 

“The one I wore last year? Oh, no, that would 
never do.” 

And then they talked of last year, and between 
them recalled many incidents that sometimes made 
them laugh and sometimes made them sad; and 
Jessie thought the subject might be painful, and tried 
to change it; but Lucy would not have it so. 

“And do you remember the wrestling, Jessie? and 
how handsome Leonard Dantry looked, and how 
strong he was? He was the handsomest man there.” 

“Yes,” said Jessie; she had it on her lips to say— 
“except Reuben Cave ;” but she stopped her thought, 
and only answered “ yes.” 

* Jessie, he was fond of me, I think ; but you know 
a month after, I was ill for the first time, and felt 
sure I should never be well again—so—so I didn’t let 
him grow as fond of me as he might, It was no use, 
was it? Iam glad of it now.” 

“ But, Lucy, you may be better yet.” 

“T told you what the doctor said—and I suppose 
he’s right.” 

They talked a little more, and then Lucy fell asleep. 
For a time it seemed a calm and restful sleep, until 
Jessie was startled by a faint cry, and Lucy raised 
herself in her bed and suddenly fell back. Jessie was 
frightened, for there seemed to be no breath, no sign of 
life; she called Mrs. Davis, and between them they 
tried to administer such restoratives as they had at 
hand ; but all without effect. 

“We must send for the doctor, Mrs. Davis, as soon 
as we can,” said Jessie, trembling with fear. 

“T shall have to go myself, miss; there’s no one 
else about, You don’t mind stopping, do you?” 

“No—how long will it take?” 

“Tt’s barely a mile across the fields.” 

For half an hour the two girls were left alone. All 
that Jessie could devise she did, but there was no 
sign of returning consciousness—so far as she could 
tell, no sign of life. Then the doctor’s trap drove up, 
and in a minute he was in the room. 

A few moments decided his course of action, and he 
was busy with the contents of his small black bag. 

“It’s a lucky thing you were here, Miss Daman— 
another quarter of an hour and it would have been 
too late.” 

“Ts she dying?” 
whisper. 

“No; not quite so bad as that, I hope—but very 
near.” 

The doctor’s skilful treatment soon had effect, and 
Lucy breathed deeply and opened her eyes again. 
Mrs. Davis had gone to carry out certain instructions, 
and by the time she came back the immediate danger 
had passed. 

“And now, Miss Daman,” he said, “I shall have to 
take you in hand. Go down-stairs with Mrs. Davis 


asked Jessie, in a frightened 
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“*Ts she coming, 


and have a cup of tea; and, Mrs. Davis, come back as 
s00n as you can.” 

Jessie was left alone for some time, during which 
she reproached herself bitterly with having exhausted 
Lucy with too much talking. Presently the doctor 
came down to her. 

“ How is she now, sir?” Jessie asked. 

“ Better—much better.” 

“Was it my fault—for letting her talk too much?” 

“No, not in the least. Miss Deane’s case has been a 
very remarkable one. It may seem to you strange, 
but it has been the absence of symptoms, such as 
have developed to-day, that has made it so dangerous.” 

“Do you think there is any chance of her getting 
better?” 








Ruth?’”. p. 22, 


“ Yesterday I should have said certainly not—to-day 
—well, we must wait and see.” 

“Ts she conscious again ?” 

“Not entirely—I don’t think you had better see her 
again to-day. ButI can tell you this: if she had been 
in the house to-day alone with Mrs. Davis she certainly 
would not have been alive now.” 

It was about eight o'clock when Jessie started to 
walk back home. The doctor had expressed his 
intention of remaining till Mr. Deane came home, 
and Mrs. Davis had set before him the best the larder 
could supply. 

If the country was beautiful as Jessie walked 
from her home to Mr. Deane’s, it was still more 
beautiful as she retraced her steps—more beautiful 
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at least to her—for evening is the time that appeals 
more than any other to the romance that is, more 
or less,-a part of the nature of all—and in Jessie’s 
case it was more rather than less, for she was in love. 
Besides, she was entirely at peace with herself—she 
had done a good deed that day, and it made her happy. 

She was in no hurry to get back—there was no one 
at home. So she sat for some time on a low stile, 
where she was almost concealed by the overhanging 
trees, and let her thoughts wander at their will. 
And of course they wandered to the flower-show at 
Sutton—and still more of course they wandered to 
Reuben Cave. 

“T wonder,” she said to herself, and yet aloud, “I 
wonder whom he’s with now? I should like to see them 
for just one little minute—I wonder who it is?” 

“T wonder,” said a soft, laughing voice close by. 
She started and turned round quickly, and her lips 
almost touched Reuben Cave’s. 

“T thought I should find you here to-night,” he said. 

“Oh, how you frightened me! What are you doing 
here?” 

“T wonder?” he answered, and his eyes brightened 
with mischievous delight. 


qo” 


“Why are you not at Sutton? 
“Shall I tell you why? Because last night Mr. 
Deane told me what the doctor had said to Lucey—and 
that Lucy had written to you. And I said to myself, 
Jessie Daman is the most unselfish girl I’ve ever 
known, and when she hears of Lucy and thinks of her 
being alone she won’t go to Sutton, but will go to Mr. 
Deane’s.” 
“ But—but why should that keep you away ?—even 
if it were true, which it is not.” 
“ Because, Jessie, for weeks I’ve wanted to see you 


quite alone—to ask you—to ask you—can’t you guess, 


»” 


Jessie ? 

And Jessie with her lips answered, “No, how could 
she guess?” And as she spoke her cheeks and eyes 
said plainly that the words she uttered were not quite 
true. 

And then—and then they walked home together. 

All this occurred six months ago. To-morrow is 
their wedding-day. Lucy Deane, after a recovery 
which everyone—the doctor included—looks upon as 
almost a miracle, is to be one of Jessie’s bridesmaids 
—Ruth the other. And Leonard Dantry, a firm friend 
now of Reuben’s, will be his best man. 

ALBERT E. DRINKWATER. 
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SHIELD, THE SWORD, 


AND THE BATTLE. 


GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. 


INTRODUCTORY.—THE GREAT CONFLICT. 
“We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darknees of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.”—-Epu. vi. 12. 


I. 

E have in this chapter a re- 
markable close to an epistle 
marvellously rich in _ its 
stores of Divine wisdom. 
Within the first three chap- 
ters we have the most glori- 
ous and elevating views of 
God's power, grace, and love. 
The people of God are lifted 
up with Christ even to the 

Brought out from the deep pit of spiritual 

death and corruption, they are made nigh to God as 

dear children, they are fellow-citizens of the saints, 
regarded as having ascended with Christ to the right 
hand of the Father. We have then two chapters and 

a half portraying the lives and duties of believers. 

Whatever their position in the world and in the 

family, safe and wise direction is given with respect 

to it. Holiness, love, prayer, and every grace and 
virtue, are pressed upon the Christian from the very 
highest motives. Were these precepts carried out in 
practice, a power would go forth from the Church 
that nothing could withstand. Homes would be trans- 
formed, society would be elevated, and men would 
see as they never have seen yet what the fruits of 
true religion really are. 

But why does not the Apostle here stay his pen? 





skies. 


He has declared the marvels of redeeming love: he 
has shown the inestimable privileges of God’s saints ; 
he has unfolded to them their duties in whatever 
position their lot may be cast. Is not this enough? 
“ No,” the Apostle would say, “for I must bid you 
remember you have a battle, a conflict, a fierce 
warfare in which you must engage. You are in 
an enemy's country. You have adversaries all around, 
You must ever bear in mind that you are a soldier ; 
and not merely a soldier on parade, but exposed to the 
stern realities of war. You may often be hard put to 
it in the struggle that lies right before you. At any 
time it may mean for you suffering, trouble, loss, exile, 
death. Think well of the powers leaqued against you, 
and be ready, if need be, to dare, to suffer, or to die, 
if your Captain shall demand it at your hands.” 
Before dwelling upon the armour in which alone 
we can overcome, it may be well to spend a short 
time in considering the mightiness of this conflict to 
which we are called. For the very moment you 
indeed receive Christ as your Saviour and your King, 
His enemy and yours will be ever against you. He 
will move earth and hell to compass your overthrow 
and to frustrate your efforts on behalf of God’s King- 
dom. It is well constantly to keep this before you. 
Many a battle has been lost, many a military expedi- 
tion has utterly failed in fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was sent forth. through underrating the 
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power of the enemy. Let it not be so with us. Let us 
have our eyes open to see our perils and the power of 
our adversaries, and we shall be the more likely, by 
Divine grace, to beat them down under our feet. 

What a mighty force there is arrayed against the 
Church of Christ and every soul that truly belongs 
to it through living union with the Lord Jesus! 

What language could describe the power and might 
of Satanic agency more forcibly than such as is here 
given? It is not against flesh and blood, though these 
were as a mighty army of foes, but against evil 
spirits, and against whole hosts of them, “against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world.” 

Probably one of these evil spirits has more power 
than a whole host of men. What, then, must be their 
power when combined under the Great Adversary? 
Nowadays a vast number of persons don’t believe in 
the devil at all. But for all this, Christ witnesses 
continually of his agency for evil; and the fearful 
work he has wrought no less testifies of his power. 

Moreover, we ought to remember “the wiles of the 
devil.” If he has power, he has no less craft, deceit, 
and subtlety. It is not an open enemy that is most to 
be feared, but one that plots and works in the dark. 
And the Old Serpent is such an one. He has ten 
thousand devices by which to entrap souls. He turns 
himself into an angel of light, and would beguile us 
to do evil that good may come. He uses Christians, as 
he used Peter, to persuade men to turn aside from the 
right path. He blinds men to his own existence even 
when he is doing them the greatest mischief. He 
mars the blessed Gospel by the most pernicious errors. 
He whispers, “ Peace, peace,” to men committing sin, 
and then upbraids them with its commission, and tells 
them there is no forgiveness. He hides the most 
loathsome vices under a veil of smooth words. He 
dazzles men’s eyes with the thought of the sweet 
morsel they will find in sin, but conceals the bitter 
remorse and sad consequences that will follow. He 
carries away out of their hearts the seed of Divine 
truth, and as secretly sows the seed of doubt and 
unbelief. He quotes Scripture to turn men from its 
Author. He puts into men’s minds excuses for their 
angodliness which will not hold water for one 
moment in God's sight. He leads them down a 
winding staircase, so that they see not the end to 
which sin leads, and often draws them into a maze 
and a net, on account of which they commit some 
awful sin in order that they may extricate themselves 
from it. 

Let men beware of these wiles and devices, these 
by-ways and skilful contrivances by which too often 
he secures his victims! A wily hunter, a skilful 
fisherman hiding the hook beneath the bait, a hawk 
poising itself in the air over the unsuspecting prey, a 
serpent lurking in the long grass, what will he not 
be or do that he may destroy the souls for whom 
Christ died? 

Nor should we forget the auwviliaries which the 
Prince of Darkness is able to bring into the field. 

He is not like a king that comes to invade a land 
and finds a whole country firmly linked together to 
resist him. It is just the reverse. He has innumer- 


able allies in the very midst of us. What an army of 
men and women who are ready to his hand to do 
almost anything and everything he suggests to them ! 
What countless sins, evil passions, dangerous pitfalls, 
he has scattered in all directions to do his work! The 
profligacy that abounds in town and country, the 
snare of strong drink, the racecourse and the gaming- 
table, the love of money, the pomp and vanity of the 
world, the ambition that sticks at nothing, the temper 
that bursts forth like a hurricane, and the jealousy 
and envy that work as a cankerworm in the heart— 
are not all these auxiliaries which the great enemy is 
ever using to aid him in the conflict with all that is 
holy and good ? 

Nor should we forget the utter inability of man in 
himself to withstand the attacks of the enemy. “We 
have no power of ourselves to help ourselves.” We 
have power to sin, to lead others to sin, but without 
Divine grace we have no power to arise, to resist a 
single temptation, to be or to do one single thing that 
is holy, and pure, and right. 

The words of the prophet Hosea (xiii. 9) teach us 
this lesson: “O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself ; 
but in Me is thy help.” The word of Christ confirms 
it: “Apart from Me ye can do nothing ”—John xv. 5 
(Rev. v.). Nay, we may go further than this. Our 
chief danger is that there is treachery in the camp. 
Our own hearts are deceitful and desperately wicked, 
and too often side with the tempter. If there is a 
strong party within the fort that would yield to the 
besiegers, how much greater is the difficulty in de- 
fending it! 

In fact, all real power is in the terrible might of the 
tempter, and in the still more glorious and infinite 
strength of the Lord Jesus. 

Even the best man cannot stand for a moment 
except in the strength of Jehovah. Anyone who 
hopes to conquer evil by his own resolution, or by his 
own endeavours, is sure to be worsted in the battle. 

“When a man fights sin in his own strength, the 
devil knows he may go to sleep.” 

Nevertheless, the weakest, the humblest soul that 
leans on the might of Jesus shall be more than 
conqueror. 

Whatever power or craft there may be in the great 
enemy of souls, there is that in Christ which counter- 
acts it. 

Is Satan Apollyon, the Destroyer? Jesus is the 
Sariour. 

Is Satan a liar, a deceiver? Jesus is “the truth,” 
“the faithful and true witness.” 

Is Satan the Old Serpent? Jesus is “the Seed of 
the Woman” that shall bruise his head. 

Is Satan a devouring Lion? Jesus is “the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah.” 

Is Satan as the Wolf that comes to raven the flock? 
Jesus is the watchful and faithful Shepherd who 
guards them day and night. 

Is Satan the Adversary? Jesus is “the Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” 

Is Satan “the Accuser of the brethren?” Jesus is 
their righteous Advocate who thoroughly pleads their 
cause. 

Is Satan a mighty prince ruling over myriads of the 
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hosts of darkness? Jesus is “ King of Kings” and 
“ Lord of Lords,” to whom “all power is given both in 
heaven and earth,” and who has legions of holy angels 
to do His bidding. 

Here, then, is the secret of all strength in the 
conflict: “ Be strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might.” Without Him you must fail. In Him 
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you must conquer. By humble faith in Him take 
your stand, and then fear nothing. Go forward with 
good courage to meet each temptation, and to contend 
for the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 
“They that be with us are more than they that are 
against us.” 
(To be continued.) 











THE CHEERFUL MAN. 
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THE CHEERFUL MAN, 


\ AYS the Irishman: “If ye can’t be happy, be 
aisy ; and if ye can’t be aisy, be as aisy as ye 
can,” 

And the cheerful man scrupulously follows 
this excellent advice. And what is the result? Here 
is a small one to begin with: The cheerful man is 
the envy of all his acquaintances because he keeps 
his youth so wonderfully. 


But let us examine a little more in detail the 
cheerful man’s manner of proceeding. 

He has, we may observe in the first place, been 
cheerful so long that to be so has become a habit with 
him. And what an inestimable and invaluable habit 
it is! It has been remarked by one of undoubted 
authority that “the habit of looking at the best side 
of a thing is worth more to a man than a thousand 
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pounds a year.” And another says that “half the ills 
we hoard in our hearts are ills because we hoard 
them.” Why do so, then? And yet another observes 
that “nine-tenths of the worry of life is borrowed 
for nothing.” But/the cheerful man steadfastly sets 
his face against worry, and can always see a sparkle 
in the darkest water. And if, to quote again, “ there 
is no time in a man’s life when he is so great as when 
he cheerfully bows to the necessity of his position and 
makes the best of it,” then the cheerful man lives up 
to a high standard, since he constantly makes the best 
of everything and everyone. Be sure, too, that he is 
not one to fret and forebode, and to “ spoil life’s sun- 
shine to-day in the fear that it may be ‘eclipsed 
to-morrow.” Difficulties come to him, as they do to 
us all, but he makes no outcry, and neither fears nor 
trembles. Instead, he looks them straight in the face, 
considers at once, and with unruffled spirit, what he 
may and can do to surmount them, and does it; and 
the rest he leaves to a kind and unerring Providence. 

Does anyone wrong the cheerful man? He quickly 
sets about getting his wrong redressed in what has 
been described as the best way—namely, by forgetting 
all about it. Also, he very frequently reminds him- 
self that our happiness depends upon our treatment of 
what we have, and not of what we have not. And of 
what he has, he takes care, as far as in him lies; 
instead of neglecting it in foolish and useless longings 
after what he has not, and so, presently, it may be, 
like the dog in the fable, losing the substance while 
following the shadow. 

Moreover, he apparently never eapects things to 
go altogether smoothly in this up-and-down world ; 
and often as he stumbles or falls, and quickly picks 
himself up again, he me:rily quotes— 


“A slip—a knock—slow progress here— 


And there a cheerful run; 
'T is zig-zag now, and then a jump, 
And so the work is done,” 


“Cheerfulness,” says Mr. Smiles in his “ Self-Help,” 
“ gives elasticity to the spirit. Spectres fly before it ; 
difficulties cause no despair, for they are encountered 
with hope; and the mind acquires that happy dis- 
position to improve opportunities which rarely fails 


of success.” And the cheerful man thinks, with the 
same author, “that we may make the best of life, or 
we may make the worst of it, and that it depends 
very much upon ourselves whether we extract joy or 
misery from it.” 

And then the children. We may not pass over 
unnoticed the affection which they invariably display 
for the cheerful man, and the innocent confidence 
they repose in him. From him they fear no frowns, 
no harsh rebuke. 

“Poor little ones,” he says, “God knows how soon 
they will have cares to fret them; He cannot wish 
us to come between them and their little happiness 
now.” 

And neither need those older grown fear the cheerful 
man’s frown or his fault-findings, for he remembers 
that “restraint in the expression of unpleasant feel- 
ings or harsh thoughts is the foundation-stone on 
which many a happy home and many near and dear 
friendships are built.” It is never he who adds to 
the burden of the sorrowful. On the contrary, scores 
recall, with heartfelt gratitude, his words of hope 
and encouragement in seasons of trial and despond- 
ency. Their effect was simply magical. It was 
“like sunshine to the day, or gentle renewing mois- 
ture to parched herbs.” The sorrowful, the way- 
worn, and the despondent drew themselves up, took 
heart of grace, hoped and believed anew that there 
was something in life left yet even for them, and 
went on their way with fresh energy. 

Ah! the cheerful man is a wonderful being! 
Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed that he be- 
came such in a day, or without effort ; and if we who 
languish in the cheerless cloudland of habitual fret- 
fulness and gloomy complaint were to rouse ourselves 
and to make an effort, we may be sure that we should 
not make it in vain, and that we should gradually 
gain for ourselves and those around us minutes— 
hours—days of exquisite happiness. For who can 
balance the happiness, success, love, rejoicing, trust, 
peace, hope, and beauty that may be hourly set down 
to the account of cheerfulness? And what earthly 
language can describe the heart-sunshine that fills 
the house in which the cheerful man dwells? Heaven 
bless him ! GILBEE GRAHAME, 


FIGHTING 


INVISIBLE GIANTS. 


A TALK WITH THE CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 


them which story from the life of David 

pleased them best, I should have no doubt 
about the answer. They would tell me that it was 
the story of his fight with Goliath. That seven- 
teenth chapter in the First Book of Samuel always 
seems to make our hearts beat more quickly. Boys 
and girls may love it best; but the description of 


i I had a congregation of boys, and could ask 


the giant and his armour, of his boasting defiance 
of God and Israel, as well as the stirring story of 
David’s daring and his victory, are scarcely less in- 
spiring to older folk. I still remember the thrill 
with which I listened one summer Sunday evening 
years ago whilst Dean Stanley read that chapter in 
the nave of Westminster Abbey. He delighted in 
such histories. Deborah’s song, with the clash of 
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arms and the bursting of the storm, was his favourite 
chapter in the Old Testament. That night the spirit 
of the scene seemed to have laid hold upon him, 
and the great congregation caught his enthusiasm. 
We saw, as we had never seen before, that we were 
all fighting giants, and that David’s victory was but 
the type of ours. Let us spend a little time together, 
then, in thinking of the giants we must fight, and 
how we are to fight them. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


AVID’S giant was a fearful foeman for a 
shepherd-boy. “Six cubits and a span!” 

His very height seems to take away one’s 

breath. If you were perched on your father’s shoul- 
ders, and another little brother or sister propped up 
on yours, you might perhaps reach as far as Goliath's 
head. He was evidently as strong and broad also as 
he was high. Colonel Fred Burnaby, of whose wonder- 
ful ride to Khiva you may know more some day, was 
one of the strongest men in England. He stood six feet 
four without his boots. But if you had set Burnaby 
by the side of Goliath he would have seemed only a 
dwarf compared with the Philistine soldier. Goliath 
was armed from head to foot in brazen armour. His 
coat of mail weighed five thousand shekels of brass. 
Fancy any boy or girl trying to lift it! It was about 
sixteen stones in weight. The stoutest farmer you 
know is scarcely as heavy as the coat which the great 
giant wore. Above it rose his brazen helmet; below 
it were greaves of brass, which covered his legs 


almost like the pads worn in a cricket-field. Be- 
tween his shoulders was a target of brass You 


can see him standing there, with the summer sun 
shining on his polished armour, till he looked like 
a great image of gold in the valley. The shaft of 
his spear was like a weaver’s beam; its head alone 
weighed no less than forty-seven pounds. A shield- 
bearer marched in front of his master. What a sight 
the pair must have been to the soldiers of Israel ! 

The Philistine tents were spread on a mountain- 
side; Saul and his army lay on the slopes of the 
opposite mountain. Between them was the Vale of 
Elah. But one man stopped all the fighting. Forty 
days the camp of Saul watched the great figure robed 
in brass step forth from the ranks and march in 
front of the Philistine army. Then the giant stood 
still whilst his voice burst on the ears of his enemies 
like a peal of thunder : ‘“ Why are ye come out to set 
your battle in array? Am not I a Philistine, and ye 
servants to Saul? Choose you a man for you, and let 
him come down tome.” Then another shout: “Idefy 
the armies of Israel this day ; give me a man that we 
may fight together.” The king and his men cowered 
together as they heard Goliath’s challenge. There 
was no soldier among them who durst face the giant. 
That must have been a pitiful sight. A whole army 
dismayed, and greatly afraid because of one man. 
Saul was head and shoulders higher than all his 
people, but he was as much in terror of the giant as 
any man in the ranks. 

Forty days, and twice a day, the great figure was 
geen coming nearer, and the awfyl voice hurled out 
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its defiant call to single combat. But no one would 
venture out to meet Goliath. At last a young visitor 
came on the scene. This shepherd-boy from Bethle- 
hem had three brothers in Saul’s army. His father, 
therefore, sent him with provisions and presents to 
the camp. When David arrived he found that the 
host was under arms. The battle-cry rang out as 
though the struggle was just about to begin. David, 
like a brave youth, left his provisions with the keeper 
of the stores and ran off to watch the fray. 

Whilst he was talking with his brothers, the Phili- 
stine giant stepped forth from the ranks. Saul’s army 
fled in panic. David heard what great rewards had 
been promised to the man who could slay this terrible 
foe. He should bea rich man, he should marry the 
king’s daughter; his father’s house should become 
free in Israel. Yet not even such baits could tempt 
anyone to face Goliath. At last David's questions 
were repeated to Saul. Soon the shepherd-boy stood 
before the king. No remonstrance could hold him 
back. God seemed to say, “Go, fight for me.” The 
voice within recalled to his memory that sharp fight 
with the lion and the bear in the plain near Bethlehem. 
“This uncircumcised Philistine,’ he said to Saul, 
“shall be as one of them, seeing he hath defied the 
armies of the living God.” You know how he tried 
on Saul’s armour, but gladly put off the unaccustomed 
load. Then with his staff and the little shepherd's 
scrip he wore he set out from the camp, asking God’s 
help in his fight with the giant. 

Goliath sneered at the ruddy youth, and boasted that 
he should soon be a meal for the beasts and birds 
of prey. But the shepherd-boy did not flinch, for he 
had learned the art of fighting giants. ‘Thou comest 
to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with 
a javelin: but I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom 
thou hast defied.” Goliath came on, sure of an easy 
prey, but David's first stone stopped him. Like some 
great oak felled in the wood, the giant tumbled on 
his face. His own sword cut off his head. Then 
the Philistines fled, for David had robbed them of 
their champion. 

David's fight with the giant was one of the bravest 
deeds ever done by mortal soldier: yet every boy 
and girl may win a still grander victory. God calls 
us also to fight with giants. Our struggle is harder 
because the giants are invisible, because also you are 
never able to kill them so that they can trouble you 
no more. If you could take your courage in both 
hands and march out against some huge Goliath, 
it would be a tremendous task, but when it was done 
you could sleep in peace. Your giants and mine are 
never killed. David slew Goliath, but our giants 
afterwards gave him many a blow. Only God’s grace 
snatched him out of their den before he became their 
slave for ever. 

THE FIRST GIANT. 
“ 


HAT can the giants be?” you say. Let us 
look at the first. His face is purple; his 
hands are tightly clenched ; an ugly scowl 

is on his brow. Bad, bitter words are pouring from 

his mouth. His hands are filled with stones, which 
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he hurls about him. Sometimes he shuts his eyes 
and runs against anyone who is near him. When 
you see boys fighting, or hear bitter words spoken, 
the great giant is there whom we have to fight. He 
has been at work since the world was born. He 
brought about the first awful murder, for when you 
read that “Cain was wroth and his countenance 
fell,” you soon know that the giant was at his side. 

A great soldier was once sitting at a banquet far 
from his home in the heart of Asia. He was leaving 
behind him Clitus, one of his dearest friends, as 
governor of the great province he had conquered. 
Flatterers lavished praise on the young prince, and 
extolled his proud feats of arms. Clitus, flushed with 
wine, sternly rebuked them, and said that his friend’s 
exploits were not equal to those of his royal father— 
Philip of Macedon. Then he turned towards his 
prince with outstretched arm, saying, “It was this 
hand, Alexander, which saved your life at the battle 
of the Granicus.” Alexander, also heated with wine, 
rushed towards his friend intending to slay him on 
the spot. But the courtiers held him back whilst 
Clitus was hurried out of the banquet. As soon as 
Alexander was released, however, he seized a spear 
and sprang to the door. There he met Clitus, who 
was returning to brave his master’s anger, and ran 
him through with the spear. 

Thus the Giant Passion conquered the man who 
conquered the world. He left Alexander moaning on 
his couch for three whole days in an agony of grief. 
Another giant, that grim old monster Despair, of 
whom you have read in your “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
came and sat by his couch. The king refused all food, 
and kept calling the name of Clitus and his sister, 
who had been his nurse in Macedonia. He was fast 
wearing out his strength, but at last he became more 
composed and listened to the soothsayers who told him 
that the god whose festival he had neglected to keep 
had smitten him with madness as a punishment. 

What a host of stories one might tell of Giant Passion 
and his awful work! Seven hundred years afterwards 
he fought with another great emperor and soldier. 
The giant had been at that city of Thessalonica 
where St. Paul preached Jesus more than three 
hundred years before. A popular driver in the 
chariot races had been put in prison for some horrid 
crime. On the race-day people were bitterly disap- 
pointed at his absence. They clamoured in vain for 
his release. Then Passion stepped in to the angry 
circle. At his bidding they murdered the governor, 
with some of his officers, and dragged their dead 
bodies about the streets. Passion now strode off in 
his seven-league boots to the Roman Emperor's Court 
in Milan. The good Bishop Ambrose saw him coming, 
and fought a sharp duel with him in the palace. 
He won the day at first. Unhappily, however, he 
was called to attend a Church synod. During his 
absence Passion won an easy victory over the great 
Emperor Theodosius. He persuaded him to send 
orders that the Thessalonians should be gathered in 
their huge circus, as if to an exhibition of games, and 
then slain. That night, before sunset, more than 
seven thousand men, women, and children had been 
“mown down, like ears of corn at harvest-time.” 


The giant only stayed at court till he knew that 
the evil deed could not be undone. As he stepped 
away, Theodosius seemed to wake from a dreadful 
dream. He sent couriers at full speed to stop the 
awful work at Thessalonica; but before his message 
arrived the whole city was bathed in tears and blood. 
Ambrose shut his royal master, whom he had loved 
and honoured, out of the Church for eight months, 
until at Christmas-time he expressed his penitence, 
and was once more allowed to enter. To the day of 
his death, he never ceased to deplore the havoc which 
the Giant Passion had wrought in that one hour 
when he became lord of the palace. 

Boys and girls, remember that you all have to fight 
this giant. You will find in Sir Walter Scott's story, 
“The Talisman,” how Richard I., the Lion Heart, used 
to fall into the hands of this giant. His minister told 
him always to repeat the Lord’s Prayer before he did 
what Passion bade him. “Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we also forgive them that trespass against us.” By 
the time he reached that petition, the good man 
knew that Passion would have begun to slink away. 
He cannot bear to hear men pray for God's mercy ; 
that drives him out of any heart. 

You see, then, how to fight this giant. Pray. Do 
not say, “I am strong enough alone,” for then he will 
soon have you inhisden. Ask God to help you. David 
shows you how to fight him. “I come to thee in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts.” You often have to fight 
this giant. It is he who puts bad words on your 
tongue, who prints a scowl and frown on pretty 
faces, who makes the little hand into a sharp fist 
ready to strike hard blows, or fills it with stones to 
hurl againstothers. Youshould often sing that hymn 
which was written as.a battle-song for boys and girls 
who go out to fight Giant Passion. 


“When deep within our swelling hearts 
The thoughts of pride and anger rise, 
When bitter words are on our tongues, 
And tears of passion in our eyes ; 
Then we may stay the angry blow, 
Then we may check the hasty word ; 
Give gentle answers back again, 
And fight a battle for our Lord.” 


ANOTHER GIANT. 


HE next giant is more of a gentleman than 
Passion, but he is his bosom friend. You 
may see them walking together talking of 

their victories, or telling one another how it will be 
most easy to win the day in some coming fight. The 
new giant has none of the blustering ways of Pas- 
sion. He holds his head erect, and sometimes seems 
as though he would scarcely condescend to touch the 
ground. His clothes fit well. his hands are neatly 
gloved, he swings his gold-headed cane, and looks on 
you with a kind of patronising air as though to say, 
“T am the only master who can make true gentle- 
men and ladies.” He has a great habit of whisper- 
ing, “You know best. Other people ought to give 
way to you.” He teaches his friends to hold their 
heads like his own, and to sneer at those who are 
not so clever or well-to-do as themselves. Such a 
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wardrobe as his you never saw; it is full of ladies’ 
dresses—velvets and satins, and silks and furs, with 
splendid feathers and ribbons, all are there. As you 
wear them he whispers, “ You are the prettiest girl at 
church.—There is no one like you in this garden-party.” 

The giant is not at all bad company. He is fond 
of paying compliments ; of making you think, “How 
clever, how good, how wise, how handsome I am!” 

The worst of it all is that people who would run 
away from Passion love his companion. Yet he is 
one of our greatest enemies. He makes us unwilling 
to learn, he makes us jealous and self-satisfied. Some- 
times he puts his fingers in the soldier’s ears and 
makes him shut out the wise counsels which would 
save him and his country from disgrace and ruin. 

Let me tell you an old story of the giant’s freak on 
board a man-of-war. The great vessel was lying off 
Spithead almost ready for a long voyage. They had 
heeled her over to do some finishing touches. A 
lighter or barge came alongside, laden with heavy 
casks. When these were put on board, they weighed 
the vessel still further down on her side. A car- 
penter who saw the danger ran to the officer in 
charge, and told him that if something was not done 
quickly the vessel would capsize. The giant was 
standing at the officer's side. “Tell him to go about 
his business,” he whispered ; “you are master here.” 
The lieutenant took his advice, and ordered the man 
back to his work with a sneer. The poor fellow went 
back. The giant walked with him, saying, “ You have 
done your duty, let things take theirchance.” But the 
man grew so uneasy that he resolved to try again. 
did his utmost to open the officer’s eyes, but the 
giant had put his hand over them. The carpenter's 
remonstrance was of no use. He was sharply rated 
for his presumption, and ordered back again to his 
work. But the carpenter was right. The ship be- 
gan to move uneasily. The deck sank a little lower, 
and still a little lower towards the water. At last 
the giant, who had kept his eyes on the ship, saw 
that his work was done, and quietly slipped over the 
side of the vessel to find some other victim. The 
lieutenant was blinded no longer. He sprang to the 
bell and hastily called up the crew. He was too late, 
however. The ship lurched over, and began to sink in 
the water. A few minutes more and the Royal George 
had sunk to the bottom of the sea with her admiral, 
who was writing in his cabin, and eight hundred of 
our bravest sailors. Learn Cowper’s song, and think 
what shipwreck Pride may work in our lives. 

What fights we must all have with this giant Pride! 
Go to meet him, also, as David went against Goliath. 
Never be ashamed to say, “I do not know.” Do not 
think yourselves better than others because God has 
given you more friends, or a better memory, or even 
a prettier face. Thank God for all He gives, and love 
Him more, but do not let that giant Pride make you 
“think more highly of yourself than you ought to 
think.” “TI am meek and lowly in heart,” said our 
Saviour. Let us grow more like Him every day. 


He. 


THE QUIVER. 


THE LAST GIANT. 


NE more giant. He lives in the dirtiest den 
you ever saw. Everything is in confusion. 
No one ever saw a duster or a sweeping- 
brush, or thought of a spring-cleaning, there. The 
giant’s face and hands show that he scarcely ever 
takes the trouble to wash them. His clothes are 
torn ; his books lie about the floor; his garden is 
grown over with weeds. The people whom he masters 
sit about that den or crouch in front of the fire. 
Boys and girls that will not work at school, what 
crowds of them you may see in that great den! 
They have learned to like the giant’s ways. It 
makes you ashamed to see their dirty hands, their 
rough hair, their unblacked boots, their unmended 
clothes. Some of them had to go to school, but they 
never learned their lessons or had patience to master 
their music. If you keep your eye on them for a few 
years, you may see how miserable their lives are 
made by their friendship for this giant. They be- 
come office-boys, but they are too idle to run errands ; 
they are set to write letters, but the spelling is so bad 
that their masters tear them up in arage. The girls 
go out as servants, but they never sweep under the 
mats or brush out the corners, They grow up to be 
men and women, but they neglect their duties and 
do nothing well. 

I cannot tell half the misery and shame such boys 
and girls bring upon themselves and others by their 
love for the giant Sloth, or, as they playfully dubbed 
him, Squire Lazybones. Keep clear of him as long as 
you live. Work while you work, play while you play ; 
be in earnest, for life is short and there is much to be 
done. You will be far happier than those who sit in 
the den of Sloth. Your conscience will be at rest. 
You will taste the sweets of doing your duty. God 
will help you ; your friends will respect and love you. 
Then think how much you maydo. There was once 
a Lincolnshire student at Oxford who wrote to his 
brother, “Leisure and I have taken leave of each 
other ; I mean to be busy as long as I live.” What 
work God helped John Wesley to do for the world be- 
cause of that spirit! You have much to do for God 
and for others, but if Giant Sloth wins the day you 
will never do it. Watch and pray and work, that he 
may never draw you into his den. 

These are some of the giants we must fight. 
There are many more. They league together; they 
find out our weak points, and send the giant we can 
least resist to overcome us. If you win the fight 
to-day, they will try to have the victory to-morrow. 
When one has done his part, he will throw you into the 
arms of another, just as Passion threw Alexander the 
Great into the dungeon of Giant Despair after he had 
made him kill his friend Clitus, Butthough we shall 
have to fight hard, our Saviour will help usto conquer. 
Do not fear, but trust and struggle in the strength of 
Jesus. He conquered all the giants, and He says to 
you and me, as He said to His great soldier, St. Paul, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
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“POOR MR. FERRERS.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS HILARY’S SUITORS.” 





“ep 


aE was tall, pale, fair—or, perhaps, 
' rather grey-haired—and fifty. 

Men of less stature have been 
dubbed “fine.” Of less pleasant 
appearance have been called 
“good-looking.” Of riper years 
have still ranked as “ young.” 
But being only a curate of middle age compliments 
were little wasted on him. Most of the good things 
said about him were said up back streets and bye- 
lanes. He had been “shaft horse,” or “pushed to the 
wall,” during most of his career. The excellences 
which earn such positions are not of a showy type. 
Having little or no private means he was socially 
—that is matrimonially—quite unavailable. The 
respect his unblemished life commanded at Langton 
Bishops was largely mixed with patronising pity, and 
high and low invariably spoke of him as “ Poor Mr. 
Ferrers.” 

Still, eighteen years of plodding devotion in a 
parish do occasionally earn some recognition; and 
when the absentee rector died at Baden, there was 
a pretty wide-spread feeling that Mr. Ferrers ought 
to step into the living. 
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teally, Mr. Ferrers had no proper pride!”—p. 34. 


It was small, only two hundred a year; but that 
was an improvement on a hundred and ten and a 
curate’s cottage. 

The poor people raised such an outery at the notion 
of losing their friend that the next rank condescend- 
ingly took up his cause. What little money Mr. 
Ferrers had to spend, he always did spend in the 
parish. With stores and co-operatives hanging over 
their heads, the tradespeople had no mind to lose even 
that. So these, in their turn, stirred up the élite on 
the subject. Society heads held a private meeting ; 
memorialised the Lord Chancellor, in whose gift the 
living was, and having secured the name of nigh 
everyone who could write in the parish, calmly 
awaited the result, confident that such a petition 
could not fail to attain its end. 

Within a week the document was answered. But 
how? 

By the appointment of a total stranger from the 
other side of the kingdom. A gentleman who pro- 
posed to enter into residence in a month; who was not 
rich; who would dispense with a curate altogether ; 
who would be much obliged by the present one quit- 
ting Langton, if possible, four weeks from that date. 








34 THE QUIVER. 


The people of Langton were furious ! 

As hard words, however, break no bones, the exalted 
culprit was’ little affected by this anger; and the ex- 
citement of the parish happily diverged into another 
channel. 

If their wishes were thwarted in one direction, at 
any rate they could be gratified in another. Mr. 
Ferrers should not leave without a presentation. A 
substantial one. A worthy proof of the regard in 
which they held him. A something which should 
show the Lord Chancellor (to whom they intended 
sending a paper with an account of the gift) that 
they of Langton Bishops knew how to requite modest 
merit if he didn’t. 

The light of that presentation was not to be hidden 
under a bushel. The good folks were vastly proud 
and pleased with themselves for their generosity in 
thinking of it. One way and another the intended re- 
cipient heard so much about it before the week was out, 
he began fervently to wish it had never been started. 

The good woman at the farm which supplied his 
daily pint of milk, told him, with an affable smile, 
when he paid his month’s bill, she was “ a scrapin’ 
and a screwin’” against the time when the bag was 
brought round for-him. One churchwarden, in a burst 
of indignation against the peccant Chancellor, patted 
him on the back, and ended his philippic with, “ But 
you shan’t be turned out to starve, sir; we'll see to 
that!” The other warden—the people’s—told him, 
with a confidential nod over the counter, as he took 
the curate’s last order for tea, “ You may treat your- 
self to half a pound of three shillin’, sir, this week. 
A little bird have whispered to me there’s something 
comin’ in that ‘ll pay for it.” 

The maiden sisters, treasurer and secretary of the 
fund, called on him to ask privately, “If he would 
mind the lower classes, cottagers and so on, being 
asked to give to it. They thought they had best 
inquire first, they had no wish to hurt his feelings.” 
Then they called again to say some of the Chapel 
Row peopie wished to give something too: “ But they 
must not be allowed, must they? Oh, just as Mr. 
errers wished! though if their advice”—and Miss 
Scott and Miss Angelina Scott went from this inter- 
view with the curate in rather a huffy frame of mind. 
Really, Mr. Ferrers had no proper pride ! 

Then there was a rosy-faced little maid at the 
Sunday-school fidgeting about under his eyes with a 
small brown-paper parcel. This presently bursting, 
out flew five halfpence and a farthing, and the curate 
having dusted himself dreadfully by helping to 
collect this booty, was rewarded in face of all the 
giggling teachers by, “ Please, sir, would you keep °em 
now you’ve got em? me and Bobby was a saving of 
‘em up for you ’cos you was so poor, sir.’ Further- 
more, Mrs. Clench, the well-to-do maltster’s wife, 
beckoned him across a muddy road, and patting him 
with her plump hand, “Oh, you shan’t go away 
without a little something in your pocket, sir. I 
said to my husband last night, ‘It shall be no three- 
penny piece collection we make for poor Mr. Ferrers. 
He shall have something handsome, for I daresay he 
haven’t saved much!’ And something handsome you 
shall have, sir.” 


These things made the curate wince, but according 
to his wont he had some gentle, courteous answer for 
each. 

“Saved, indeed!” Ah, people might think he 
ought to have done so. But he had not, for reasons 
best known to himself. Nor had he accumulated in 
that little cottage of his many worldly goods. If 
everything it held, barring a few books, had been sold, 
enough would not have been raised for him to live 
upon, even frugally, for half a year. Somehow, 
wrongly he could now see, he had so fallen into the 
groove of this parish, had found among its fifteen 
hundred souls such a plenty to keep him busy, that he 
had never contemplated removal. Twenty years ago 
(he coloured to think of it now) he had dreamed a 
ridiculous dream, connected with—love! But the 
centre of that dream had gazed blankly at him when 
he mentioned the matter to her. “Care for you, Mr. 
Ferrers? A curate? How can you imagine such a 
thing?” And her family had been so shocked at his 
presumption he had shrunk humbly into himself, 
vanished from his fascinator’s path, taken a long time 
to get over his disappointment (though when he saw 
her a year back, stout, red, rich, and very vulgar, he 
mildly rejoiced at his escape), and settled in his mind 
that his place in the world was that of a nobody, or 
its synonym—just a curate. 

So his kindly nature fastened—like some common 
hedge-climbing things that are so beautiful, though 
passers-by rarely trouble to think of them—on this 
village, its scenes, its poor, its sad and troubled folks. 
Very, very hard now it was to wrench himself from 
these; to go forth without youth, without much 
courage, to begin life again. 

But to this end he sent for clerical papers and 
answered scores of advertisements. He got very few 
answers. Elderly curates were shouldered off the 
field by younger rivals. He would probably have to 
leave Langton before another post was secured. The 
pounds his friends were collecting would assuredly be 
welcome. Yet he began to feel humiliated by their 
vaunted liberality. Secretly he soon writhed at the 
mere mention of that testimonial. 

One person he could not fail to note took no part 
in the proposed benefaction—a principal inhabitant, 
too, of Langton Bishops. A lady who inhabited 
Gray’s Court, childless widow of the late owner of 
this, the largest property. in the parish. A quiet, 
reserved woman, some five years younger than him- 
self. Mrs. St. Quentin mixed but little with the 
village upper ten. Her husband had been something 
of a bear, niggardly and unapproachable. Before his 
death they had been much abroad. Now, though her 
help was always ready for whatever object he asked 
it, the curate only met her rarely. By chance he 
encountered her visiting some old servants who were 
devoted to “ mistress.” Once, when a labourer at the 
Court was badly hurt, he had gone hastily and found 
her tending the sufferer, not the least like a grand 
lady, but with a helpful womanliness that he never 
forgot. Her regular presence in the big pew by the 
pulpit always made him get through the service 
better. The refinement of her still fair and rather 
wistful features was agreeable for the eye to rest on, 
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“ Poor Mr. 


In her he had always one attentive listener. Her 
voice was very sweet, too, and he liked to hear her 
singing, Generous she was, and to him invariably 
kind, but somehow it worried poor Mr. Ferrers to 
think of her in connection with that terrible testi- 
monial. At the very back of his thoughts he was 
constantly wondering whether she knew, and what 
opinion she had of the whole begging business. 

Mrs. St. Quentin knew of it certainly. The church- 
warden’s lady called and explained it all with 
charming candour : “ Poor Mr. Ferrers would literally, 
I do believe, ma'am, almost starve, if we didn’t do 
something for him. We think he might have put 
by——” 

“Oh, pray don’t blame him for that. 
possibly,” interrupted Mrs. St. Quentin. 

“Perhaps in your position it seems impossible,” 
assented the canvasser, with a flattering smile ; “ but 
others think he might. Still, however much he may 
have been to blame, we don’t wish to turn him off 
without a farthing in his pocket. Several have 
promised us,” running volubly over her subscription 
list, “and we hope perhaps you would head us with 
something handsome.” 

But Mrs. St. Quentin did not rise to the occasion. 
She would add her contribution at the end, she said. 
There was a little awkwardness in these presenta- 
tions. Perhaps she would send it to Mr. Ferrers 
privately. And she backed out of any immediate step 
so firmly, that the industrious collector went away 
disappointed. Mrs. St. Quentin appeared lukewarm 
on the whole proceeding, or rather to dislike it. The 
annoyed lady met the object of her charitable exertions 
as she went out of the Court gates, and told him 
this. (The curate turned him and went to his little 
home sorely depressed.) Then she went to her after- 
noon tea committee and told them the same. It 
seemed to damp everyone’s fervour. The presenta- 


He couldn’t 


tion was to have been fussy and fashionable. It was 
dropping into a humdrum affair after all. Subscrip- 


tions languished, interest waxed faint. 

“After all, poor Mr. Ferrers has always been paid 
for what he did here,” said one churchwarden’s wife. 

“Oh, dear, yes! just a little memento of us is all 
we need offer,” said another. 

“T understand that the people in Chapel Row are 
offended now at what Miss Scott said, and won't give 
a penny,” said the doctor’s lady. “It’s a pity they 
weren’t managed a little more carefully, my husband 
says.” 

“Then it’s a pity your husband didn’t manage 
them for us himself,” said Miss Scott, tartly. To 
which— 

“Oh, of course, we thought it would be cruel to 
take any labour for poor Mr. Ferrers out of your 
hands, Miss Scott,” retorted the married lady; and 
Miss Scott turned scarlet (for at one time she had laid 
lively siege to the unsuspecting man) and bridled up, 
and said if insinuations, and gossip, and slander were 
to enter that committee-room the sooner she left it 
the better. — 

This deserticn was followed by that of Miss Scott’s 
friends. These were followed by others who “ under- 
stood the new rector wanted a new organ, and they 
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couldn’t give in all directions.’ Others cooled off 
from their first liberal intentions. “I don’t hold 
with sending the hat round for them that calls them- 
selves gentlemen,” said the butcher, who never by 
any chance went to church, and was annoyed by the 
curate’s abstemious habits. His remark was re- 
peated, “as a capital joke, you know,” to the unfortu- 
nate benefittee. The fund grew slowly. At its close 
it was but small. Yet expectation of receiving it half 
crushed poor Mr. Ferrers. 

The committee quarrelled fiercely over the form of 
presentation. Secretly, all were ashamed at its sparse- 
ness. Though “really, you know, quite sufficient,” it 
looked rather contemptible when down in black and 
white ; and there was a general idea that the best 
way of concealing’ its dimensions would be to lay 
the gift out in some purchase, not to make it in coin. 

An ink-pot was suggested; an easy-chair, a time- 
piece, fish-knives and forks—all, in turn, were sup- 
ported, contested, and thrown over. At length 
peaceable decision was arrived at over a teapot. It 
was to be electro, and rather small. He could never 
afford to entertain, poor man, so a large one would be 
absurd. Its purchase would have this advantage— 
being electro (which was really quite good enough), 
they would have a margin, as much as three sove- 
reigns perhaps, which could be put in a purse. 

The people's warden’s wife had a very awkward 
one, which always let the money out. She gener- 
ously offered that, and—there you were! “ Presenta- 
tion of plate and purse to the Rev. G. Ferrers.” Yes, 
prcperly paragraphed for the county paper, that 
would thrill the heart of the Lord Chancellor with 
shame ; so a teapot it should be. 

Three ladies drove to Bridgeborough and bought 
it. A deputation called at Ivy Cottage and presented 
it; and between the address they read and the speeches 
they made, they left the unhappy recipient more mor- 
tified than he had ever suspected himself capable of 
feeling. 

Pride was a deadly sin the curate knew ; but he 
almost wished he had had enough left in him to give 
those blundering, heavy-footed patrons of his their 
precious teapot back again, and tell them that re- 
membrance of Langton and of them was all he wished 
to carry away with him. 

Pride for such a feat of self-assertion had failed 
him, however, and the gentle kindliness that would 
not hurt a worm had prompted courteous words of 


gratitude. Now, he had practically parted with his 
parishioners. Next day he would be packing-up; 


the day after, he would be gone. Whither, beyond 
that natural refuge of all lonely folks—London—he 
hardly knew. Sadly he was sitting that February 
evening, pondering his next move, when a knock at 
the door brought him a note “ From Grays Court ” :— 

“* Mrs. St. Quentin would be greatly obliged if Mr. 
Ferrers would call on her the following day at three 
o'clock.” 

He had missed her name from the list yonder with 
an extra sting of pain. Now, was he summoned to 
have her benefactions separately bestowed, with more 
elaborate pity, more “ hopes that he would soon find a 
livelihood elsewhere?” No! The curate felt a glow 
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under his rusty waistcoat. This lady of Grays Court 
would hurt him by no word or deed, he could be posi- 
tive. Her kind womanly nature would only heal, 
not wound him. It was—yes, just to himself he 
might confess it—it was a trial, going to say “ good- 
bye” to Mrs, St. Quentin. But the idea of leaving 
without farewell had been haunting him as even a 
harder trial. So he would e’en pull himself together 
and go. 

And he did. 

Mrs. St. Quentin was in a pretty room, all aglow 
with afternoon sunshine, as he entered. 

There were pots of hyacinths on a corner table; 
some sweet early narcissi smiling at him from the 
chimney-piece; dainty little bunches of snowdrops 
in all directions, Through half-curtained glass doors 
brilliant azaleas and fresh green ferns made a de- 
lightful background. As the lady rose, she seemed 
just in keeping with her surroundings. Quite un- 
affected, not handsome, but gracious and winning, 
dressed in the soft grey she always wore, a more 
pleasing woman of unconcealed middle age than Mrs. 
St. Quentin it would have been difficult to find. Poor 
Mr. Ferrers thought so, and the words that escaped 
him as he took her white hand, “ How charming every- 
thing here is!” certainly included his hostess. 

“You’re in confusion, of course, at your own 
home,” Mrs. St. Quentin said, motioning him to a 
chair (oh! such a soft, deep, comfortable one!) ; 
“and that is why I troubled you to come to me in- 
stead of myself calling upon you.” 

Deeply thankful the curate felt for her thought- 
fulness. Compared with this, his home was simply 
poverty-stricken. Glad he was she had never seen it. 
Something he murmured about his little place not 
being fit to receive ladies or friends; and she went 
on— 

“T fear there have not been too many at Langton 
of whom you could make friends, Mr. Ferrers. I 
think you have been rather a hermit, like myself. I 
hope your next home will be brighter and far more 
genial for you.” 

“You are very good,” the curate said, looking down 
into his well-worn hat with a sudden heaviness of 
heart ; leaving had never seemed quite so bad as at this 
moment. “At my age one ceases to expect much 
brightness. But Langton has been my home a long 
while ; my poor people and I got on so well. For that 
and for oth——for many reasons, I am sorry to go.” 

“You have not accepted a fresh post yet?” the lady 
asked. 

“T can’t find one,” he answered, simply. “But,” 
hastily, “most likely I shall soon. And it doesn’t 
at all matter—except to me.” 

“Ah,” she said, very kindly, “I understand that 
‘except to me’ better than you think, Mr. Ferrers. 
Do you happen to know a place called Higham 
Grange?” 

He looked at her—startled. 
only.” 

“ Well, I was there last month. Its owner is an old 
friend of mine. And she had a new companion— 
a young one. Such a nice girl; and her name— 
can you guess it?—is the same as yours, And to tell 


“Ye-es; by name 


the truth, Mr. Ferrers, I soon found she was your 
niece; and heard how from the time she lost her 
father and mother something like half your means 
must have gone to educate her, and fit her to earn 
her living as she now does.” 

“Oh, really, Mary ought not——” began the curate, 
earnestly ; but Mrs. St. Quentin, with a little gesture, 
silenced him, 

“And I ought not! Perhaps it is not right of me 
to let you find that I know what you have kept 
hidden so long—your great self-denial, and most 
brotherly charity.” 

The lady’s voice was a trifle unsteady. 

The curate, with a shake of the head, would have 
deprecated praise ; but she went on— 

“Still, I hope you will excuse me. Sometimes— 
by-and-bye, when you are gone—you may not be 
sorry to reflect that one person, at any rate, under. 
stands and appreciates the unselfishness of your life 
here. And you have found ways to help a lot of 
the poor, too, I know.” 

“ Oh, very, very little,” said the curate ; but he felt 
that many a supperless night, many an old coat, many 
a patched pair of boots, were now getting a reward 
little expected. This recognition from this lady 
gladdened him—ah! more than a thousand teapots 
or a thousand pounds. 

“ Whatever that little was, it was worth a hundred- 
fold more than doles given out of abundance such 
as—mine,” said Mrs. St. Quentin, softly. “ But,” 
suddenly sitting very upright and assuming a severely 
business-like tone, “ what I particularly wanted to say 
was, that as all this liberality of yours—yes, liberality 
it was,” as he demurred—“ must have been a very 
heavy pull, I hope you won't resent my taking a 
small share of the burden. It is my duty and— 
my pleasure. I did not put my name to your testi- 
monial; I dislike publicity in things of that sort. 
But you will take this and use it when you leave. 
Oh,” hastily, “you need not open it till you go.” 

“Excuse me—I should prefer,” stammered the 
curate, and nervously tore the envelope which the 
lady gave him. 

The cheque he drew out was for fully a year's 
stipend. He got up, walked to a window, and 
looked at the slip of paper again. Even that bore 
the impress of sympathy, worth more than any 
money. 

“Pay ”"—not the Rev. G. Ferrers, the impecunious, 
cast-off parson, but, “ Pay bearer ;” signed, “ Margaret 
St. Quentin.” 

“Mar-ga-ret St. Quen-tin!” The only person 
through that troubled month who felt for him—with 
him. How in his heart, as he stood there with a 
mist before his eyes, he thanked and blessed this 
generous gentlewoman. But, alas, from her less 
than from anyone could he take such a dole. By 
so doing he realised in one bitter moment he would 
sink into depths—ah! lower even than the parish 
testimonial plunged him into. Quietly the curate 
turned, moved back, and laid the cheque upon a 
table by his hostess, 

“Dear lady, I cannot have it. Give me,” looking 
away over her head, “something smaller, something 
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* Poor Mr. 


—you have used, perhaps; that will be a pleasure to 
me to the end of my days. That and—knowing you 
think—kindly of me. Give me—any trifle you choose, 
and I will say good-bye.” 

“You are not treating me very well, Mr. Ferrers,” 
said Mrs. St. Quentin, her face pained and pleased at 
the same moment. “ You grieve me by refusing this 
little acknowledgment.” 
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“You may not have known—and it’s all done with 
now—lI married, literally out of the schoolroom, a 
wealthy man double my age. It was a help, I trust, 
to my family, but,” sadly, “not to be salled fortunate 
to myself. It is only lately I have felt that any good 
could come of it; since I have been able to try and 
make my money useful. And now you will not gratify 
me by letting me du that—for you.” 





“The cheque he drew out was for fully a years stipend.”-p. 36. 


“Grieve you!” he said, eagerly ; “ I wouldn't do it 
for the world. Pray believe I shall for ever cherish 
remembrance of kindness greater than I have ever 
met, kindness that I pray may be rewarded by a life 
as fortunate in the future as”—looking round the 
lovely room—“ as it has been in the past.” 

She shook her head. 

“By refusing my poor cheque, you deprive me of 
what would have been a very keen joy.” Then, wait- 
ing half a minute, she added, slowly, “ And of such I 
have not had too many in my life.” Another pause. 


Mr. Ferrers looked wildly about for his hat. Oh, 
that this fair, rich woman would speak less kindly ! 
A queer throbbing was going on in his chest, much 
worse than that of a quarter of a century back, when 
Arabella cut him adrift. 

“T—I can’t take it,” he said, his voice faltering ; 
* you are so generous. Do let me go!” 

He held her hand—surely it was as nervous 
as his own!—then lifted it to his lips; and in 
that instant of farewell a most curious thing 
occurred. 
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Another hand came gently on his shoulder, and a 
clear voice said, softly — 

“Mr. Ferrers, if you and I are not such very old 
people, I think we are too old to miss a chance of 
happiness when it seems plain before us. Do you 
know what I mean?” 

“N-o! I—daren’t—say!” he answered, keeping her 
hand, and gazing at her as if not quite sure he was 
awake ; “ _I—daren’t—presume to—imagine is 

“Well, please do,” said Mrs. St. Quentin, with 
something between a gasp and a laugh. “I’m not 
ashamed—I’m very proud—to say I think we care 
for each other. So—so 4 

* ok * * * * 

So instead of going home and packing up his few 
goods and chattels, the guest, who had come in half- 
reluctant mood, stayed on through all that February 
afternoon (by the way, it was St. Valentine’s Eve— 
true wooing and wedding-time !), and in the warm, 
dancing firelight, laid those plans which, a month 








later, fairly electrified all Langton Bishops. For the 
curate’s departure was soon followed by that of Mrs, 
St. Quentin—on a visit to a relative, this latter, it 
was understood ; but from that visit, one bright March 
evening, came back a thoroughly contented couple— 
Mr. Ferrers and his wife, the mistress of Grays Court! 

After that the people repented greatly that they 
had not made the teapot a silver one, and lined it 
more liberally. 

But not a trace of ill-will on that subject lingers 
in their quondam curate’s heart. He is much too 
thankful for the pleasant places in which his lines 
are cast to harbour one surly thought of by-gones. 

Curate he persists in calling himself still; ad- 
ministrator with his wife of their abundant means ; 
foremost with her in every work of kindliness which 
gilds the autumn of their lives with the sunshine of 
spring ; and very specially a friend to that small per- 
son who saved her coppers for him when he was only 
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* Poor Mr. Ferrers! 





A DAUGHTER OF SYMPATHY. 


(See Frontispiece.) 


HE needs no portrait for your eyes, 
A daughter fair of Sympathy ! 
Her features, even in repose, 

Show tenderness for others’ woes, 

That every weeping heart may see. 





But, when she lists to Sorrow’s tale, 
Her eyes light up with gentleness ; 
And the quick trembling of her lips 
Tells how another’s woes eclipse 
Her own heart’s grief and make it less. 


Ter she can never grieve for self 

While others need her help and care! 
That she may sweetest solace bring, 
Relieve the sick and suffering— 

This is her joy, her hope, her prayer ! 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Str. LUKeE’s GOSPEL. NOVEMBER 16TH. JESUS 


CONDEMNED. 


Luke wxriii. 13—26. Golden Text— 


Is. litt. 8. 


To read—St. 


ILATE DECIDES (13—17). Remind how 
Pilate had already declared Christ innocent 
—had then sent Him to Herod for his 
opinion: how Herod had mocked Him and 
sent Him back. Now Pilate is obliged to do some- 
thing. What does he do? 
Calls together the chief priests, rulers, and peo- 
ple to his judgment-hall. 
tepeats the charge, on which Christ had been 
brought before him as prisoner, of perverting the 
people from their lawful obedience to the Romans, 


States his own deliberate opinion of Christ’s in- 
nocence, Tells how Herod’s opinion agrees with 
his. 

The verdict therefore is “ not guilty.” 

Of course then Christ would be at once released ? 

No! Pilate will first chastise Him! Is it possible ? 

Notice——This scourging would be— 

(a) Illegal—totally contrary to Roman justice. 

(6) Painful—sometimes ending in death. 

(c) Humiliating—Jews only allowed to receive 
forty stripes (Deut. xxv. 3). Why then did Pilate 
inflict it ? 

(a) To humble Christ before the Jews. 

(b) To please the chief priests and rulers. 

(c) To rid himself of the suspicion of sympathy 
with Christ. 
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But all the while was unconsciously fulfilling pro- 
phecy. Read Golden Text and explain as follows : 

(a) Christ was taken from judgment ; i.e., did not 
have a fair trial. 

(6) Who shall declare His generation (or family) ? 
7.¢., nO one came forward as witness to His character. 

(c) Cut off out of the land of the living ; @.e., con- 
demned to death. 

(d) For the transgression of my people was He 
stricken. But Pilate knew nothing of this. 

II. PmATE HEsITATES (18—23). A _ painful 
scene follows. 

The priests demand Christ’s execution. 

The people take up the shout “ Crucify.” 

(Only four days before had shouted “ Hosanna.”) 

All alike demand Barabbas to be released. 

Pilate again asks what evil Christ has done. 

He appeai» to their compassion in vain. 

He yields at last to his own fear. Releases a 
man known to be guilty of the very crime of sedition, 
of which he believes Christ innocent ! 

III. PILATE CONDEMNS (24—25). Other gos- 
pels tell how Christ was scourged, mocked, crowned 
with thorns: how Pilate washed his hands to show 
his own innocence (?) in the matter. Now he gives 
the formal sentence, “Thou shalt go to the cross” ; 
and so Christ “ suffered under Pontius Pilate.” 

Lessons. See the sin of the different people. 

1. Pilate—weak, vacillating, sins to please others. 

2. Priests sin out of envy, hatred, and malice. 

3. The people follow a multitude to do evil. 

In which class do we come ? 


NOVEMBER 23RD. JESUS CRUCIFIED. 


Golden Text— 





To read—St. Luke xxiii. 33—47. 
Ts. liti. 6. 
I. THE DYING SAVIOUR (33—38). Notice— 

The place—Golgotha or Calvary ; either word 
meaning a skull; a low rounded “green hill” out- 
side the walls of Jerusalem. 

The persons—soldiers nailed Him to the cross. 

Rulers derided Him with insults. 

The people looked on more or less awe-struck. 

The death—Crucifixion. Nailed by hands and feet 
to a cross, 

Was slow ; Christ lingered six hours. 

Was painful; Christ suffered agony. 

Was shameful ; reserved for lowest criminals. 

Was sure ; no doubt that Christ did die. 

The victim. “Him.” Jesus Christ—Son of God. 
His first words pardon for His murderers. 

The insults. Mental. From the rulers casting 
His professed Godhead in His face. 

Bodily. From the soldiers pretending to offer 
drink to relieve His thirst. 

The writing. Probably intended by Pilate as an 
insult. This their King—and thus they treated Him. 

II, THE DYING THIEVES (39—43). Three crosses 
together—Christ’s in the midst. 


Both thieves at first reviled Christ (St. Matt. 
xxvii, 44). 

Both had same opportunities of seeing His conduct. 

The impenitent thief callous to the last—mocks 
his fellow-sufferer—showing hardness, impenitence. 

The penitent thief showed— 

(a) Faith—marvellous at such a time. 

Christ deserted, mocked, dying shameful death, 
believed to be a King! 

(6) Repentance—as seen in its three marks— 

Confession of sin—‘“ we receive due reward.” 

Prayer for pardon—“ Lord, remember me.” 

Zeal for the other thief’s soul. 

The result was his forgiveness, and promise of an 
entrance into Paradise. What is that? 

The place where souls go to at death. 

Called “Abraham’s bosom” (chap. xvi. 22), and 
“Hell” (or Hades, a covered place) (Acts ii. 31). 

There the spirits await the resurrection. 

Lessons. 1. Only one forgiven—let none presume. 

2. Forgiven at the last—let none despair. 

III. THe SAviouR DEAD (44—47). 
hurry on. 

Three of Christ's seven sayings recorded by St. 
Luke, viz., Prayer for murderers ; forgiveness of thief ; 
committal of His own soul to God. 

Two solemn events mentioned. 

(a) Sun darkened—showing God’s displeasure. 

(6) Veil rent between Holy Place and Most 
Holy, showing God’s departure from His temple. 

LEssons. 1. Christ died for sinners—therefore for 
me. 

2. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. 


Events 


Jesus RISEN. 
Golden Text— 


NOVEMBER 30TH. 
To read—St. Luke xxiv. 1—-12. 
I. Cor. xv. 20. 
INTRODUCTION. Last lesson told of Christ’s death ; 
this one of His resurrection. 

Meanwhile part of three days had passed. 
had happened between ? 

Joseph, one of the Sanhedrim, begged the body of 
Jesus ; helped by Nicodemus, another member, he 
took the body from the cross, wrapped it hastily in 
fine linen with a few spices, and buried it in his own 
sepulchre—a cave in a garden close to Calvary. 
Wonderful courage and devotion ! 

Thus Christ was with rich in His death (Is, liii. 9). 

But where were all the others ? 

Nothing seen or heard of the disciples. 

The faithful women, under cover of darkness, 
watched where He was laid, then went to prepare 
spices and ointment for a proper embalming. 

The priests persuaded Pilate to set a guard at the 
tomb (St. Matt. xxvii. 62). 

So passed the evening of Good Friday, and Easter- 
eve till the “ First Day.” 

I. THE WoMEN’s Visit (1—10). The time— 
very early in the morning of the first day, which 
began at sunset. 


What 
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The persons. The women from Galilee (xxiii. 55) 
who had often ministered to Christ. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Joanna, Mary (mother of James), and others, 

The object. To complete embalming Christ’s body. 

The search. They found the great circular stone 
which had been placed at the entrance of the cave- 
tomb rolled away by an angel (St. Matt. xxviii. 
55). But they found not the body of Jesus. 

The vision. 'They looked for a corpse—saw angels. 

Angels had heralded His birth; ministered to Him 
after His fast; strengthened Him in His great 
agony in the Garden. Now they have watched His 
tomb, rolled away the stone, and witnessed His 
resurrection, So they comfort the women. How? 

Christ is to be sought no longer among the dead. 

He is not. here—He lives—He has fulfilled His 
own prophecy. He has risen from the dead. 

Is it possible? Can they believe it? Yes, they 
remember His words. They have come true. They 
must hasten to tell the rest. 

LEssons. 1. Christ’s resurrection completed His 
work. He died to save, He lives to reign. 

2. Christ’s resurrection an earnest of ours. 
cause He lives we shall live also, 

IL. Sr. Perer’s Visir (11—12). The apostles 
hear the wonderful news but cannot yet believe it. 

it. Peter starts off te see for himself. When had 
he last seen Christ ? (xxii. 61). 

He wanted another look of love. Soon had it. 

Now he runs in his eagerness, comes to the tomb, 
finds it empty, sees the grave-clothes lying folded, 
and departs back to Jerusalem wondering. 

Lessons. 1]. The resurrection a fact ; our faith 
based upon it (I. Cor. xv. 14). 

2. The resurrection a triumph. 
defeated. Christ lives for evermore, 


Be- 


Satan and death 





DECEMBER 7TH. THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


To read—St. Luke xxiv. 183—27. Golden Text— 
verse 26 


I. AN EVENING WALK 
events of Easter Day so far. 

At early morn an earthquake. 

The stone of the tomb rolled away by angels. 

Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 

Women from Galilee visit the grave with spices. 

Angels tell them the glad news; they tell the 
apostles. 

St. Peter visits the tomb, and afterwards sees 
Christ (verse 34). 

The apostles stay till evening in the “‘ Upper Room.” 

Two of the one hundred and twenty disciples set 
out for home—Emmaus about six-and-a-half miles 
distant from Jerusalem. What do they talk about ? 

The events of the last few days; discussing them ; 
reasoning as to what they all meant. 

Jesus draws near but is not recognised. Just as 
Mary Magdalene at the Garden (St. John xx. 14), 


(13-—24), Sum up the 





and afterwards the disciples at the Lake (St. John 
xxi. 4), failed to do so also. 

He asks, and they tell the cause of their sadness. 

1. Christ’s sufferings. Hea great prophet—mighty 
in speech, so that “ never man spake like this man ” 
—mighty in deed, working miracles ; had been tried, 
condemned, crucified! All brought about by the 
heads of the Church and State! 

2. Christ's failure. They had hoped that He was 
to have been the deliverer of Israel. 

Three days named by Him had passed; but now 
they had given up hope. 

They had had a glimmering of hope that day. 

Some of the women had been told by angels that 
He was alive. 

Some of the disciples had seen the empty tomb. 

But He was gone—lost to sight ! 

If. AN EXPLANATION. Christ blames thern for 
their want of intelligence. 

The prophets had plainly shown that the expected 
Christ must first suffer and then be glorified. He 
recalled the passages. 

(a) Moses told of the promise to Eve (Gen. iii. 15), 
that her seed should bruise the serpent’s head, but 
should suffer in the conflict. 

Also of the Paschal Lamb without spot being 
slain (Exod. xii.). 

(6) The Prophets told of the meek sufferer bearing 
griefs (Is. liiii 4—5), of the lowly King and the 
pierced victim (Zech. ix. 9, xii. 10). 

All this Christ put plainly before them. 

Why had they not understood before ? 

Because they expected an earthly, not a heavenly 
Deliverer, 

Because their eyes were blinded. 

LrEssons. 1. The importance of studying the 
Scriptures, 

2. Apparent failures sometimes greatest success, 

3.— 

“The path of sorrow, and that path alone ; 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 





JESUS MADE KNOWN. 


Golden Teat— 


DECEMBER LTH. 
To read—St. Luke xxiv, 28—43. 
verse 31. 
I. At EmMMAUS (28—35). Christ 
disciples reach Emmaus. 
He was going on farther, but stayed when pressed. 
Why did they thus press Him ? 
Out of hospitality—it was late, and getting dark. 
Out of gratitude for His kindly words. 
So He stayed and proved more than an angel 
(Heb., xiii. 2). 
He presided at the simple meal. 
He blessed the food, brake it, and gave it them. 
At once they knew Him. Why ? 
He had done the same before—twice when feed- 
ing the multitudes and also at the Last Supper. 
Then Christ stayed. Now vanished from sight, 
What did they do immediately ? 


and the two 
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(Prawn by W. B. Fortescue). 


HARVEST FESTIVAL IN A CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE. 


“4 HARVEST SONG.”—(Sez ~. 62.) 
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Acknowledged their feelings while He talked. 

Returned—the long walk to Jerusalem. 

Found the others full of joy at Christ’s resur- 
rection. 

Told their own tale, and how they knew Him. 

Lessons. 1. The blessings attending a true hos- 
pitality. They were paid toa stranger for Christ’s 
sake, and lo! it was Christ Himself. 

2. Blessings attending 4 knowledge of Christ. 
Love quickened, zeal aroused—others must be told. 

II, IN THE UpPER Room (36—43). Christ’s first 
appearance to the apostles collectively. Notice— 

They were together for sympathy and prayer. 

Christ blessed their gathering with His presence 5 


ut first His presence brought fear, then astonishmetit, 
joy, wonder, and belief. 
They heard His loving words. 
They saw His body with the marks of the nails. 
They ate and drank, and held commune with Him. 
They could no longer doubt. It was He Himself. 
LrEssons.: We walk by faith, not by sight. Are 
we less favoured than they? No—for 
1, We hear His words speaking in the heart. 
2. We see Him now in the persons of His saints. 
3. We have communion with Him in His feast. 
4. We shall hereafter see Him on His throne. 
Therefore we believe that Christ, who died for our 
sins, is the same Who rose again for our justification. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE BUSH. 


““T’m going home : 
Thou art not my friend, and [’m not thine.”—Emerson. 


IDSUMMER DAY! What 
visions the words call up 
as they fall on English 
ears! What skies of tender 
blue—what sweeps of cool 
refreshing green — what 
glimpses of babbling brooks, 
or deep still streams! Only 
to hear them is to hear the 
lark’s trill and the cuckoo’s 

call, the blackbird’s mellow whistle and the thrush’s 

burst of song ; it is to see the opening rose and fair 
stately lily, and breathe the fragrance of winds 
scented by new-mown hay and a hundred flowers. 

It was Midsummer Day, but though the two young 
men who were riding together were of English speech, 
the scene their eyes rested on was different enough 
from an English midsummer. The month was Decem- 
ber, not June ; the soil beneath their feet was arid, the 
sky above their heads was as brass ;’ the watercourses 
were parched and dry, and the trees all around them 
of a strange monotonous tint, more blue than green. 
Monotony was indeed the note of the picture on 
which they were gazing, but they were too accustomed 
to it to be affected by it, or to understand how the 
sober colouring of the gum-trees struck a discord 
across the vivid and burning sunshine of the Austra- 
lian noon. 

The silence was intense. Man and beast breathed, 
and that was all. The sun, high in the north, seemed 
to smite all sentient life into a stillness more like a 





trance than a sleep; but still the two youths, who 
after all had English blood in their veins, refused to 
succumb. They rode doggedly on till the horse of one 
of them, plunging into a hole in the bed of the dried- 
up stream where they were vainly searching for water, 
staggered and fell, throwing his rider over his head, 
and breaking his own neck. 

The youth, who was perhaps a few months younger 
than his companion, was scarcely hurt, but he rose 
with a face of despair. They were two hundred 
miles from Sydney still, and how was he to reach it 
on foot? His fellow-traveller’s horse was manifestly 
unequal to a double burden, even if the owner of the 
dead beast had had any claim upon his companion, 
which, common humanity apart, he had not. 

The two young men were indeed absolute strangers 
to each other. They were journeying along the same 
road, and bound for the same place ; but till they met 
in the heart of the bush, neither Harry Sherwood nor 
Ned Clarkson had ever heard each other’s name, or 
seen each other's face before. 

They were good-looking young fellows, both, though 
Clarkson had a furtive look that contrasted strcngly 
with Sherwood’s frank and open expression. It was 
by Clarkson’s wish that they had left the high-road to 
Sydney, and were making their way by a short cut 
through the bush, that needed more experienced eyes 
than theirs to follow quite safely. Already a horrible 
doubt had crossed Sherwood’s mind more than once— 
what if they had lost their way ? 

He did not speak of this growing fear now. The 
loss of the horse was surely trouble enough, but the 
haunting sense of danger gave emphasis to the present 
disaster and helped to overwhelm him. 

“What shall I do?” he «asked, staring blankly at 
the carcass cf the horse. 
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He -did not look at his companion, and perhaps it 
was as well, for Clarkson’s face was not pleasant to 
see. A struggle was going on in his breast such as 
simple Harry Sherwood little dreamt of—as little as 
he dreamt that the young man, so little older than 
himself, was a fugitive from justice, whose safety 
depended on his ability to reach Sydney and take ship 
for England before the officers of the law should be 
upon his track. 

But it is one thing to rob a bank, and quite another 
to leave a fellow-creature to perish in the bush. 
Clarkson had broken the eighth commandment with 
little compunction, but he could not quite make up his 
mind to disregard the sixth. ' 

“T suppose we can ride and tie till we come to a 
station,” he said sulkily. “After that you must shift 
for yourself.” 

Sherwood looked at him gratefully, but the other 
did not meet his eyes. He was too conscious how 
nearly he had left him to his fate. 

“Take hold of this strap. It will help you along, 
and we have no time to lose. You can put your swag 
up here,’ he said. And then he found himself 
wondering what there was in the modest bundle the 
young man transferred from the dead horse to his 
own, and if it would be worth one’s while—— 

But Clarkson’s good angel was in the ascendant 
just now, and he did not pursue the thought. 

“Do you know how far we are from a station 
Sherwood asked, presently, looking round him with 
anxious eyes. 

He was more anxious than the ex-bank clerk, simply 
because he knew more of the bush, and was more 
alive to the dangers of their position. 

“We can't be far now,” said Clarkson, hopefully. 
“ Why, we’ve been riding all the morning, and stations 
are not so far apart down here. We ought to be close 
upon one .0w. There! I’m sure I heard a driver’s 
whip.” 

“Tt was the whip-bird. There it goes again,” said 
Sherwood. ‘“There’s no sign of a station yet, or of 
water either.” 

He looked round gloomily, but on every side the 
same picture met his eyes. North, south, east, and 
west, the tall gum-trees stood at regular distances, 
wide enough apart for the two to ride easily be- 
tween, but seeming to mingle in the distance to a 
tangle of interlacing branches and a cloud of blue- 
grey leaves. 


»” 


»” 


“What are you doing?” Clarkson asked suddenly, 
for the other had pulled out a clasp-knife and was 
cutting a cross on one of the trees as they passed. 

“T want to make sure we shan’t cover the same 
ground again. That’s the great danger in the bush— 
it’s all so much alike.” 

Clarkson made no objection, but as he looked at the 
old-fashioned knife he observed— 

“You didn’t buy that at Rockhampton, did you?” 

“T never was at Rockhampton. Ours was quite an 
outlying station, and even the boss didn’t often go. 
My father never went away from Woolaba Creek since 
This is a knife he 
You see, there’s his 


I can remember, nor I neither. 
used to have when he was a boy. 
name upon it.” 


Clarkson read the inscription— H. Sherwood, The 
Lydiate ’—but he made no comment upon it. 

* He’ll be off snivelling again if I do,” he reflected. 
For Sherwood had already informed him of his 
father’s recent death in a tone of heartfelt grief his 
auditor privately sneered at, and had added the 
information that he was on his way to England to 
make himself known to his father’s friends. 

“The Lydiate—that’s the name of my grandfather's 
house,” the young man went on now. “Father says 
—father said”—changing the tense with a break in 
his voice—* that he’s sure they'll be glad to see me, 
and, you see, I’ve no friends out here.” 

“Then how will you get home?” 

“T’m tramping it to Sydney, you see, and I’ve got 
my passaye-money here. Father saved it up and gave 
it me, though he’d little enough to save from,” said 
the youth with tender filial pride. 

How green he must be, Clarkson thought, to boast 
of his money to a stranger! But, after all, it could 
not be much ; and if he rode away with it, how was he 
to find his way out of this monotonous labyrinth? 
Sherwood’s anxiety had infected him, and as the hours 
crept on, and the pathless forest still widened before 
them with its endless procession of trees that seemed 
exactly alike, Clarkson clung to the superior experience 
of the shepherd’s son as drowning men clutch at straws. 

“ You know the bush” he said, anxiously. “Can’t 
you tell if we’re near a station yet? These trees are 
as much alike as sheep.” 

“Sheep are not alike,” said the shepherd’s son. And 
then suddenly he stood still, and a groan escaped his 
dry lips. 

He dropped at the foot of one of the great gum-trees 
and burst into hard tearless sobs. 

Clarkson looked at him with great disfavour. 

“What are you snivelling about now?” he asked 
contemptuously. 

Sherwood pointed to the tree, where a recently-cut 
cross showed white upon the bark. 

*Do you see that?” he said hoarsely. “I cut it 
myself this morning. We’ve been going in a circle, 
and are just where we were.” 

His head dropped on his breast again, and when 
Clarkson asked irritably what they should do next, 
he received no reply. Hope had fled, and Sherwood, 
utterly wearied and exhausted, had no strength to 
resist the touch of despair. His collapse was so 
complete that he hardly seemed to breathe; and, 
indeed, when Clarkson touched the helpless wrist, he 
could feel no pulse. 

“Dead as a herring !” he commented. 
don’t take his swag, somebody else will.” 

The bundle that contained all the young shepherd’s 
worldly goods was already on his horse, and he did 
not stop to open it. That could wait, and he contented 
himself with searching the unfortunate lad’s pockets, 
and taking away as much of their contents as he 
chose. There was not much to take—a pocket-book, 
which he hoped might hold a cheque amongst its 
papers, and a common silver hunting watch were all 
he took. A signet-ring with a crest on the seal, and 
the old clasp-knife with Sherwood’s name on it, were, in 
Ned Clarkson’s opinion, too dangerous to meddle with. 


“Well, if Z 
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He left them where he found them, and then he 
temounted his horse, and rode away, and left the poor 
white face staring blankly up into the silent sky. It 
was the only thing to be done, for already his own 
strength was failing. More than once he reeled in his 
saddle—more than once his heart failed within him, 
but he struggled on, battling for dear life with every 
breath he drew, till at last the dense vista of trees 
cleared a little in front of him. The distance was 
lighter, he was sure. He must be, he was, drawing 
near toa clearing! He urged on his horse for a final 
effort, and came out on a beaten track at last, and 
saw a party of men 1n front of him, and gave a weak, 
hoarse “ cooee,” and dropped senseless from his horse, 
half-dead with fatigue and thirst. 

There is abundant hospitality in the Australian 
bush, and Clarkson was taken into the squatter’s house, 
and carefully tended till his strength was restored. 
No questions were asked as to his antecedents. It was 
enough for the hospitable settlers that he was a white 
man in distress. 

But when, three weeks later, he rode into Sydney, 
and saw a flaming poster out, offering a reward for 
his own apprehension, he began to doubt if they had 
not better have left him to his fate. He rushed 
into a shipping office, and took a passage for England 
in a name that was not his; but how could he tell 
that he might not be identified, and arrested, before 
he was allowed to land? 

“T had better have died, like poor Sherwood,” 
he thought bitterly. 

But, if he had only known it, Sherwood was not 
dead. Clarkson had hardly left him when a party 
of men from the next station rode by, and one of 
them, dismounting and finding that life was not ex- 
tinct, took the youth on his own horse, and brought 
him to the station, where he was tended and restored 
even as Clarkson himself had been, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE LYDIATE, 


“ Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows, like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.’’—Bvrns. 
THE Lydiate was a large, old-fashioned house, stand- 
ing in its own grounds, a little way out of the sleepy 
old-fashioned town of Middleton. It might be said 
to have been inhabited by Sherwood the Banker 
for many generations, heirs male never having 
failed the Sherwoods yet, and of these one at least 
having always been found willing to adopt the pater- 
nal business and keep up the traditions of the house. 
It was an abiding sorrow to the present head of 
the firm that no son of his would reign in his stead 
in the substantial stone building in the High Street, 
with the solid iron railings in front of the windows, 
and “Sherwood’s Bank” in large stone letters over 
the heavy doors. 

Mr. Sherwood’s son had always been intended to 
fulfil the Sherwood career, to walk in his father’s 
footsteps, and in due time to succeed him at the 
bank, but that hope had long ago been dispelled. 


THe QUIVER. 


Henry Sherwood had been duly instituted to the 
stool of office, and had shown an aptitude for 
business that had delighted his father’s heart, and 
drawn the most favourable prophecies from the 
aged confidential clerk. There was always an aged 
and confidential clerk at Sherwood’s, just as—till 
now—there had always been a grey-haired and portly 
Sherwood in the private room, and a slim and fair- 
haired Sherwood at the desk. When the last of the 
Sherwoods took his place on the high and eminently 
uncomfortable stool, there scemed no reason why he 
should not pass through the intervening stages to the 
eminently comfortable and well-cushioned chair in 
the private room, as naturally and inevitably as the 
caterpillar passes from egg to larva and chrysalis and 
painted butterfly ; but, alas! there was one small 
factor in the equation which everyone overlooked. 

She was quite accustomed to be overlooked, for she 
was only his sister’s governess, and the daughter of a 
poor little widow of very straitened means. Neverthe- 
less, she was rather a pretty girl in an unpretending 
way, and Harry Sherwood fell in love with her, and 
married her, in spite of his father’s remonstrances 
and disapproval, and—which mattered a great deal 
more—of his mother’s also. 

For Mr. Sherwood, when once the deed was done, 
was ready to forgive the culprits, but his wife was less 
placable. She was cast in a sterner mould, and, per- 
haps, when a son offends by his marriage, it is always 
the mother who finds it hardest to forgive. She is 
not only a disappointed parent, she is a discrowned 
queen, and her sovereignty has been dear to her, as it 
could not be to the father who asks so much less from 
ason. Mrs. Sherwood could not bring herself to for- 
give the son she had idolised, and who had set so 
poor a rival in her place. She declared she would 
never see his face again, nor receive his bride; and 
Harry, hot-tempered and implacable as herself, took 
her at her word. He shook the dust of the paternal 
mansion from his feet, and sailed for Australia, taking 
his bride with him. That was more than twenty years 
ago, and they had not heard a word from him since. 
They knew, through his wife’s mother, that she had 
died shortly after the birth of her son; but Mrs. 
Dennett had herself died the following year, and 
since then no news of any kind had reached the 
desolate parents at the Lydiate. Whether their son 
and grandson were alive or dead, they did not know; 
and Mrs. Sherwood averred, and perhaps: believed, 
that she did not care. 

“One never lived for me at all, and the other died to 
me when he married that girl!” the stern old lady said 
once to some one who ventured to condole; and no one 
else had been bold enough to repeat the experiment. 

Mrs. Sherwood was a very stern-looking woman, 
and most people in Middleton stood more or less in 
awe of her. She was short and rather stout, with an 
aquiline nose, small eyes of a pale greenish-grey, 
and a square prominent chin. Her daughter had 
married long ago, and had died a few years since. 
leaving no child; but sorrow and bereavement had 
not softened Mrs. Sherwood’s heart. She was a little 
harder, a little sourer ; that was all. The two orphan 
nieces who had lived with her since her daughter's 
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remembered, the magistrates who sat with him on 
the bench, the tradesmen who served him, the clerks 
at the Bank, the porters at the station—all knew 
why the grey old head was bowed so low, and why 


he : i ; 
or marriage, had reason to deplore poor Mary's untimely 
ae death, for the increased acerbity of their aunt's 
“8 demeanour was the only sign of mourning she 
ne betrayed. She repressed all show of natural emotion 
ill 
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““*TDo you see that?’ he said hoarsely. ‘I cut it myself this morning.’”—p. 


the sweet, genial smile had so strange a touch of 
sadness in it. 

Henry Sherwood, Senior, Esq., J.P., was a handsome 
old man, tall and dignified, with a look about him 


as resolutely as she had repressed it when her son 
went away without even bidding her good-bye. 

What her husband had felt then, what the loving, 
large-hearted man felt still, the whole town knew, 
or guessed. The Vicar of St. Luke’s, who saw the more suggestive of a soldier than of a man who 
kind blue eyes fill with sudden tears when he had sat at a desk all his life. His hair was nearly 
preached his annual sermon on the “Prodigal Son,” white, and the blue eyes that were so gentle and firm 
the lawyer who had made the will in which the and true had lost something of their brightness, but, 
possibility of his own son’s existence was so tenderly except for the pensively-drooped head, he carried his 
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seventy years well; and the nieces told each other 
privately that Uncle Sherwood grew handsomer every 
day. They might be pardoned for thinking so. They 
were Mrs. Sherwood’s nieces ; but all the considera- 
tion and affection they had received at the Lydiate 
had come from the “uncle,” who was only an uncle 
by marriage, and not from the woman who was 
actually akin to them. 

To say that they stood in awe of her is to say very 
little. Everyone in Middleton did that; but her 
nieces areaded her with a fear that pervaded their 
lives, and made every hour they spent in her pre- 
sence a trial and a burden to them both. They had 
been girls when they came to the Lydiate; but 
though they had been grown women for many a long 
year now, no man had ever been brave enough to 
face Mrs. Sherwood and ask for the hand of either. 
They had withered silently and uncomplainingly till 
the light had died out of their eyes and the colour 
from their cheeks, till their hair was grey, and their 
figures shrunk and spare; but Mrs. Sherwood still 
called them “the girls,” and exacted an unquestion- 
ing obedience which had almost ceased to gall. They 
still received a shilling a week for pocket-money, and 
a quarterly allowance the cook would have scorned ; 
they still asked their aunt’s permission when they 
wished to take a walk; they still rose from their 
chairs when their aunt came into the room, and 
neither dreamt of sitting down again till the cold 
raucous voice had invited them todo so. Middleton 
people pitied them exceedingly ; but lives so narrow 
do not make women entertaining, and the pity that 
might have taken a more active form if they had not 
been “so terribly dull and old-maidish,” contented 
itself with speaking of them as “those poor Miss 
Timperleys,.” and wondering how they could put up 
with Mrs. Sherwood’s trying ways. They were both 
slight and small; and Lina, the younger, had been 
pretty. There was even a legend that a young man 
had once walked home with her from church, and 
that Mrs. Sherwood had kept her indoors for six 
months afterwards. Mrs. Sherwood allowed no 
“ followers” either to her servants or her nieces, and 
Lina had not transgressed again; but Tina regarded 
her with mingled pride and awe as a girl who had 
known what attention was, and might almost be 
called a flirt. 

“For you know you did let young Bond walk home 
with you that day,” she says triumphantly, when 
Lina would blushingly rebut the charge. “That 
day!” It is fifteen years since, and young Bond is 
married and getting stout; but the Miss Timperleys 
feel quite shy and awkward still when they meet him 
in the street. He is neither shy nor awkward, honest 
man! He takes off his hat in an impartial bow to 
both, and tells his wife that, though they are such 
dowdy old guys now, he can remember when one of 
them was rather a tidy little girl. That is all the 
trace that fearful episode has left on Mr. Bond’s 
masculine mind; but the sisters feel sure that a 
slighter, smaller person than buxom Mrs. Bond might 
have walked beside him now if—well, if it had not 
been for Aunt Sherwood and her strict little ways. 

It is probable that both Tina and Lina would have 


been shocked if it had been suggested that they did 
not love their aunt; but it is certain that the love 
was so mixed with fear as to be almost indistinguish- 
able. 

But there was no doubt at all as to their feelings 
for their uncle. At Mr. Sherwood’s coming, the wan 
prim faces brightened into the shadowy semblance 
of a smile; the thin slow pulses quickened their 
monotonous beat; Tina and Lina hurried with path- 
etic eagerness to open the door, and take his hat 
and stick. He had not much to say to them—how 
could he, practical business man that he was, with 
his head full of other matters ?—but, at least, he had 
a kindly greeting, a smile, a word of thanks. The 
prosperous banker had little in common with these 
poor shadows of women, with their starved hearts 
and stunted minds, though they dwelt under his roof, 
and sat at his table every day, and vied with each 
other in passing him the finest egg at breakfast, and 
the crispest piece of toast at tea. 

He had no suspicion of the tender machinations 
which diverted these dainties from his wife’s plate to 
his own, and, indeed, hardly understood how his 
kindness had won all the devotion of these poor 
famished hearts. Tina and Lina were good quiet 
girls, he considered, and wondered how it was that 
his wife had so many complaints to make about 
them. But Hester Jane was difficult to please ; even 
he could not always achieve the all but impossible 
task, 

It was a truth he was always vaguely conscious of, 
but sometimes the consciousness was disagreeably 
quickened. as a touch on the nerve will change the 
scarcely noticed pain of a gnawing tooth to sudden 
agony. And just such a spasm of pain as this con- 
tracted Mr. Sherwood’s brow as he looked at his 
letters this morning. It was seldom that letters, in 
the usual acceptation of the word, found their way 
to the Lydiate at all. There were circulars and pro- 
spectuses, begging letters and appeals from charitable 
societies; but of private letters—letters that began 
with caressing terms, and concluding with some- 
body’s “kindest” or “best” love, assured the reci- 
pient that the writer was theirs “affectionately” or 
“devotedly,” as the case might be—there were none 
at all. The Sherwoods had few relations on either 
side, and with almost all of those few Mrs. Sherwood 
had contrived to quarrel. She had even occasioned 
and fomented an estrangement between Mr. Sher- 
wood and his only brother, that, to the elder and 
gentler man at least, was an abiding grief. They 
had neither met nor corresponded for years; but this 
morning there was a letter with the Brassington 
post-mark, and addressed in a hand that was cer- 
tainly Tom’s. 

Mrs. Sherwood saw it quite as well as her husband; 
but she avericd her eyes, and busied herself ostenta- 
tiously with her own correspondence. 

“They want £100 for the new Protestant Church in 
Ballymalone. I suppose I had better send it them?” 
she said, without looking up. Had she looked at her 
husband, she would have seen that his face was 
disturbed, and his hands trembling. 

“T have heard from Tom,” he said, in tones of 
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distress. “He wants me; I must go to Brassington 
at once.” 

Mrs. Sherwood looked up sharply enough now. 

“Really, Henry, I never knew a man so devoid of 
consideration! If you have no proper pride for your- 
self, at least spare me the humiliation of seeing you 
truckle to a man who could behave to mv as Thomas 
has done. Do you forget that he ordered me out of 
his house ? ” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Sherwood mildly, “if you will 
read this, you will see that I cannot refuse to go. 
Tina, will you pass this letter to your aunt? And, 
Lina, if you will come and help me put a few things 
into my bag, I may catch the 9.45.” 

He went out of the room, followed by Lina, who 
carried his coffee and toast with anxious care. 

“T thought perhaps he could take a mouthful while 
we pack,” she said apologetically, looking at her 
aunt’s frowning face. 

“Of course, my wishes go for nothing,” said Mrs. 
Sherwood, acidly. She leant back in her chair, and 
closed her eyes with an air of resignation worthy of 
a martyr. Tina would like to have gone and helped 
in the packing, but she knew that was out of the 
question. She did not even venture to stir till her 
aunt opened her eyes, and then she silently handed 
her the letter. Mrs. Sherwovd refused to take it. 

“You can read it to me,” she said, resuming her 
breakfast. “ Your uncle, with his usual inconsiderate- 
ness, evidently wishes me to become acquainted with 
its contents, and I hope I know my duty too well not 
to obey. But”—with a sudden asperity that made 
Tina jump, and almost drop the letter—“ touch any- 
thing contaminated by contact with Thomas Sher- 
wood, I cannot, and I will not, for all the husbands 
in the world.” 

The letter did not cover a page, and was written in 
characters tremulous either from weakness or age :— 


“DEAR HARRY,—They tell me my time here is 
short, and I should like to see you before I die. We 
have not been good friends of late years, but perhaps 
that is neither my fault nor yours. Anyway, I should 
like to see you again if you will come. Lose no time, 
for I fancy it is a question of hours, and Kate will be 
alone.—Your affectionate brother, 

“THOMAS SHERWOOD.” 


Mrs. Sherwood went on equably with her breakfast, 
while Tina wiped away a furtive tear she did not dare 
to let fall. 

“ How sad for uncle!” she murmured sorrowfully. 

“Tf it is true,” said Mrs. Sherwood calmly. “It 
may be—I do not pretend to say. ‘Judge not, that ye 
be not judged,’ and I would not be wise above what is 
written. I only say that, if it is true, it is the first 
time I have ever known Thomas to speak the truth.” 

Mrs. Sherwood was emphatically what Dr. Johnson 
called “a good hater.” The phrase may involve a con- 
tradiction in terms, but it suited her exactly. She was 
a “good” woman, both in her own estimation and in 
the estimation of Middleton. Her name was on every 
subscription list in the place, and she was foremost 
not only in good works, but in what she called 
spiritual experience and edifying conversation. But, 


for all that, she could and did hate bitterly and ua- 
forgivingly ; and one of the men whom she honoured 
with her strongest aversion was her husband’s brother. 

When her husband at last came into the room, with 
his valise in his hand, he looked at her with rather 
wistful appeal. 

“Have you—any message?” he asked, as he bent 
and kissed the forbidding countenance that perhaps 
still possessed some charm of lingering grace or 
beauty for the man who had been the husband of her 
youth. 

“No, I have no message,” she said coldly. “I hope, 
and think too, that you will find your brother better 
than you expect.” 

“But if not?” he said, lingering in hope of some 
relenting. “It may be the last opportunity, my dear. 
Will you not let me take a word of forgiveness—of 
reconciliation ?” 

Mrs. Sherwood louked as obstinate as only she could. 

*You have only ten minutes before your train 
goes,” she observed. “If you want to catch it, you 
had better not waste any more time in idle senti- 
mentalities.” 

It was all the answer she made, and her husband 
turned away with a pained look in his kind old eyes 
that his nieces could not forget all day. 

“ Ring the bell for prayers,” said Mrs. Sherwood, as 
soon as he had gone. “There is no occasion to omit 
our customary duties because your uncle is away.” 

“Uncle asked me,” said Lina, “to go down to the 
bank, and explain to Alban. I think he meant me to 
go immediately after prayers.” 

“As for your going to the bank to be stared at 
by all the clerks,” said Mrs. Sherwood severely, “I 
wonder that your uncle should suggest such a thing, 
or that you should agree to it. JZ will write to Alban 
after prayers. Ring the bell at once.” 

Lina obeyed; but when prayers were over, Mrs. 
Sherwood showed no intention of writing her note 
till her nieces reminded her again. 

“T had not forgotten,” she said sourly, “but J do 
not make Alban Heriot my first consideration. I 
leave that for your uncle and Blanche Summerhayes. 
As for your uncle, if he showed as much consideration 
for me as he does for Alban, he would not have gone 
away at all.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE VICARAGE. 
* And yet, in youth, how beautiful 
Was that enchanted land! 
What matchless flowers I used to cull 
Within its haunted strand !"—Anon. 
It has been said that Mrs. Sherwood had quarrelled 
with nearly all her relations, whether on her hus- 
band’s side or on her own, but there was one with whom 
she had not been able to quarrel, and that was Mr. 
Sherwood’s nephew, Alban Heriot. It was all the 
more curious because, however much Mrs. Sherwood 
might dislike the various members of her husband's 
family, she certainly disliked Alban Heriot most of all. 
For Alban, who, when Harry Sherwood shook the 
dust of Middleton from his feet and left his father’s 
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house for ever, had been a mere lad, just promoted to 
the youngest clerk’s stool in Sherwood’s Bank, was 
now second only to Mr. Sherwood himself. He had 
taken the place that a scion of the Sherwoods had 
always held before, that Harry himself might have 
held now ; and only Mrs. Sherwood’s strenuous opposi- 
tion had prevented his being made a partner before 
this. 

But this Mrs. Sherwood so strongly protested 
against, that her husband had not insisted upon it. 
Implacable as she had shown herself towards her 
offending son, she could not bear to see another in the 
place that should have been his. Perhaps, even yet, 
Harry would come back, as the Prodigal had done! 
Was he to find his place filled up when he did? 

She was so fierce about it that Mr. Sherwood des- 
troyed the letter in which he had offered his nephew 
a partnership in the firm, and contented himself with 
raising his salary instead. 

Alban, who had guessed the kind old man’s inten- 
tions, was certainly disappointed, but he was one of 
those men who have learnt to possess their souls in 
patience, and he made no sign. He perfectly under- 
stood Mrs. Sherwood’s feelings towards him—as, indeed, 
she had taken good-care that he should—but he under- 
stood also that the partnership was only postponed. 
Mr. Sherwood had arrived at an age when, if men do 
not retire from business altogether, they need help to 
enable them to carry it on ; and Alban Heriot did not 
think it likely that a stranger would be brought into 
the firm. He reminded himself that he owed much 
to Mr. Sherwood, that he was young, and that he 
could afford to wait. As for Mrs. Sherwood, he re- 
garded her with pity rather than anger, and declined 
entirely to quarrel with her, while she disliked him 
all the more for the unruffled serenity with which he 
met her most stinging speeches, and the quiet con- 
tempt he showed when she allowed herself to be 
betrayed into actual rudeness. 

It was not often that she did so now, for even Mrs. 
Sherwood was not insensible to the fact that it takes 
two to make a quarrel. What could she do with a 
man who always kept his temper, and seemed politely 
incredulous of intentional offence in the broadest in- 
sinuations, the most venomous retorts, or the most 
patent affronts? She gave up trying to pick a quarrel 
with him, and contented herself with opposing his 
advancement, and trying to lessen the influence over 
his uncle which she feared he possessed. 

And, indeed, as Mr. Sherwood felt the infirmities of 
age growing upon him, he had come to lean more and 
more upon the nephew who had taken his son's place, 
not only at the bank, but in filial affection and duty. 

There was much likeness between the old man and 
the young one, and a stronger bond of kinship than 
often unites an uncle and nephew of such dissimilar 
age. But Alban’s mother had been Mr. Sherwood's 
youngest and favourite sister,and her son was so much 
like her that, in everything but name, he was more of 
a Sherwood than a Heriot. 

When his mother died, Mr. Sherwood would have 
liked Alban to make the Lydiate his home; but Mrs. 
Sherwood objected, and though Mr. Sherwood hinted 
his wishes to his nephew, Alban made it plain that 
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his own objections were quite as strong as his aunt’s, 
It ended by Alban’s occupying the vacant rooms over 
the Bank, and coming to the Lydiate just often 
enough to satisfy his uncle that there was no estrange- 
ment between them. 

Beside the Sherwoods, young Heriot had other 
relatives in Middleton. Mrs. Summerhayes, the 
Vicar’s wife, was his father’s cousin, and most of 
Alban’s spare time was spent at the Vicarage, where 
he was regarded with great affection, and treated 
almost as a son of the house. 

It was whispered in Middleton that he would prob- 
ably make good his claim to the title by marrying 
the eldest daughter, a pretty girl who had just left 
school, and was considered the belle of Middleton ; 
but as yet there was no engagement between them. 
It was evident that Alban admired her extremely ; 
and, indeed, he made no secret of his admiration. He 
had always been much at the Vicarage; but since 
Blanche’s return from Germany, there were few days 
when he did not appear at the pleasant house, where 
a welcome had never failed him yet. The change 
that two years had wrought in his old playfellow 
overwhelmed him with admiration and surprise. Was 
this graceful and gracious creature the overgrown 
and rather hoydenish young cousin with whom he 
had squabbled and made it up again so often? She 
seemed like a being from another sphere, only with 
a wonderful sense of familiarity and homelikeness 
about her that was simply enchanting. And if in 
time the glamour was lost in the sweet sense of 
recoverel kindred-—almost of brotherhood—who was 
to guess that the princess had vanished, and had left 
only the fairest and dearest of sisters behind? Not 
Alban, who was Little given to introspection, and was 
quite unconscious of any change either in himself or 
in his feelings for his cousin Blanche ; and certainly 
not Blanche, whose eyes were still dazzled with their 
glimpse of the Enchanted Land, whose feet still trod 
its shadowy fields, and who walked there in a kind of 
waking dream, not seeing that the figure beside her 
was but a phantom king, whose crown had already 
fallen from his brow. 

Alban still found his chief pleasure in the society 
of the girl who was still so near and dear to him as 
to hide the fact that she had so nearly been nearer 
and dearer still. If she was no longer an enchanted 
princess, he was blissfully conscious that she was a 
sweet English maiden, full of gentle mirth, of pure 
and tender thoughts, of all the freshness and inno- 
cence and vivid interest of awakening womanhood. 

What strolls they had together under the Vicarage 
trees! what jests and counter-jests ! what walks and 
talks in the summer evenings, that had, perhaps, 
never seemed to either so beautiful before ! 

It was not love-making, for one had no thought of 
love in his honest. blundering mind; but it was a 
graceful copy in monochrome that might have de- 
ceived anyone—in the dusk. It became a recognised 
institution that Blanche should play the accompani- 
ments for Alban’s violin; that, when she took the 
children for their evening walk, Alban should go 
with them; and if Mrs. Summerhayes’ motherly eyes 
were sometimes clouded with a new anxiety, she did 
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“Katharine lifted her eyes, and saw the man who was to dominate her life.”—p. 53. 


not see her way to an interference that might be un- 
necessary, and would certainly be premature. 

The children were quite as curious as their mother, 
and much less reticent and wise. There was as much 
open teasing as Mrs. Summerhayes’ strong objection to 
that form of family amusement rendered safe; and if 
Alban were permitted to remain unconscious, Blanche 
certainly was not. Bunt Miss Summerhayes could be 
very dignified when she chose; and the schoolroom 
held divided opinions, which would somewhat have 
consoled that persecuted maiden. 

“T don’t believe she cares for hima bit,” said twelve- 
years-old Janet stoutly. “Of course, Alban is just as 
nice as nice, but he isn’t any nicer than Jock; and I 
don't suppose.” with withering sarcasm, “that you 


” 


think Blanche is in love with him! 
184 


“Jock ’s a brother. you silly.” in a scornful tone, 
from Rob. 

“And so is Alban—or as good; and, you know, 
mamma says it is underbred to talk about things like 
that ; and I wonder at you, Helen and Bell, for always 
bothering about it.” 

* Hear, hear!” commented Rob. “ But girls have no 
sense when they get out of short frocks. Come out 
and see the puppies, Jenny, and leave them to their 
havers.” 

The boy and girl disappeared together, and Helen 
and Bell looked after them with superior smiles, and 
debated for the hundredth time what the bride's dress 
would be, and whether Alban would give the brides- 
maids lockets or brooches. 

“For I really do think it is tha/,” said Helen, ina 
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tone which was a little awed and shy. “I saw them 
come in from the garden last night, and Blanche 
looked—you know how—like girls do in books.” 

“And did he ?” inquired Bell eagerly. 

“T couldn’t see Alban’s face ; he was just hanging up 
his hat. But, of course, if she did, he did, too,” said 
Helen comfortably. 

Helen took her views of life from story-books, and 
the stories that found a place on the Vicarage shelves 
introduced their young readers to a world as unreal as 
any stage could show. In it all the girls were good 
and beautiful, and all the men were tall and strong. 
Human infirmities were only tolerated in step-mothers, 
or in the mild transgressor who did duty for a villain ; 
and, whatever trials or sufferings the heroine endured, 
things were sure to come right in the end. The nick 
of time was always crammed with bank-notes, or rich 
uncles, or lost wills, or whatever might be wanted to 
make things smooth. Every Jack had his Jill, and, 
which was perhaps more remarkable in these days, 
every Jill had a Jack, and the right people always 
came together in the end. It was a delightful world 
to read about, but perhaps it was a trifle misleading 
as a guide to real life. 

But Helen had no misgivings. She wassure that the 
drama going on before her eyes was the old story she 
knew so well in her favourite books. Blanche’s Prince 
Charming had come, and what could the end be but a 
peal of wedding bells? 

“ They look like Sir Ronald and Eva in ‘The Morning 
of Life,’ don’t they, Bell?” she whispered enthusias- 
tically, looking out on the lawn, where Alban and 
Blanche were walking together. “ How pretty Blanche 
is when the sun shines on her hair! and how noble 
and grand Alban looks !” 

Perhaps only a schoolgirl fresh from the perusal of 
“The Morning of Life” would have described Mr. 
Heriot in terms like these, but there was no doubt he 
was a fine and well-set-up young man. He had not the 
“Greek” or “ Classical” features that were the special 
preroyative of Helen’s favourite heroes, but his nose 
was sufficiently straight, and his mouth looked firm 
under his short fair moustache. For the rest, he had 
frank grey eyes and a pleasant smile, and held his 
head a little more erect than is usual in men whose 
lives are passed at the desk. He was much more like 
the Sherwoods than the Heriots, but there was still a 
certain resemblance to the cousin beside him, who 
sprang from the Heriot stock. Both were tall and fair, 
and walked with a springy step that had, perhaps, 
come to them from the ancestors whose agile feet had 
trodden Scottish heather. But with this, resemblance 
ceased; for Alban was only accounted moderately 
good-looking, while Blanche was admitted to be the 
prettiest girl in Middleton. 

She was looking very pretty this morning, with the 
sunshine lighting up her fluffy hair, and warming 
the cheeks that were so delicately tinted that some 
people called them too pale. They were not pale now. 
Mrs. Summerhayes knew that they were never pale 
long when Alban Heriot was by. Always the swift, 
tell-tale colour was flying to them at word or look of 
his; always Blanche was at her prettiest and her best 
when Alban walked by her side. 


He had come to tell her that he could not come 
to the tennis party that was fixed for that afternoon. 
He had had Mrs. Sherwood’s note, telling him of her 
husband’s sudden absence, and would have to go back 
to the bank. 

“T am sorry,” murmured Blanche, turning away her 
face that her disappointment might not be seen ; but 
in a moment she lifted it with a smile that was proud 
and sweet. 

“T am glad, too, for your sake,” she said. “I know 
what it means, Alban; it means that you cannot be 
spared. It is a step to the partnership, is it not?” 


‘HAPT SS LY. 
HE BROTHERS. 
* Alas! they had een friends in youth ; 

But whispering ongues can poison truth.”—CoLERIDGE. 
BRASSINGTON, the big, black, bustling town where 
Thomas Sherwood had his works and his house, and 
where he had lived the last twenty years of his life, 
was so far from Middleton that the summer evening 
was closing in when Mr. Sherwood reached his 
brother's house. 

It was a plain brick house adjoining the works, 
and consequently in one of the blackest of the many 
black and smoky streets; but the drawing-room into 
which he was shown was not without some pretension 
to elegance. The furniture was modern and in good 
taste, the pictures on the walls were line engravings, 
protected by glass from the smoke-laden atmosphere. 
There were flowers, and books, and work-baskets on 
the tables. It looked like a room that was habitually 
used, which was certainly not the case with the 
drawing-room at the Lydiate. 

“Miss Sherwood will be here directly,” said the 
servant who had shown him in, as she placed a chair, 
and left the room. 

But Mr. Sherwood did not sit down. He was agi- 
tated and anxious, and he paced the room nervously, 
wondering when his niece would come, and what she 
would have to tell him. 

He had already heard that there was no improve- 
ment in his brother’s state. 

“The doctors don’t give no hope, sir,” the servant 
had told him, in tones that said a good deal for the 
dying man’s relations with his dependents. 

It was scarcely a shock, for Mr. Sherwood had under- 
stood from his brother’s letter that there was little 
room for hope. He sat, thinking sorrowfully enough, 
as he waited for his niece and wondered what she 
would be like. 

Mr. Thomas Sherwood had married late in life, and 
his brother had never seen either the wife, who had 
died some years ago, or the child, who was living still. 
She could scarcely be a child now, he thought, though 
he was not quite clear as to the date of his brother’s 
marriage. 

And then the door opened, and a girl in white came 
into the room, and addressed him in the most musical 
voice he had ever heard. 

“ How do you do, uncle?” she said simply. “ It was 
very good of you to come.” 

It was so dusk that he could not see her face clearly. 
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He could only see that she was slight and tall, and 
that her movements were noiseless and full of grace. 

“Papa is dosing now,” she explained. “He will 
see you when he wakes, and I thought you would like 
some supper first. Jane has taken your bag up-stairs, 
and you will find me in the dining-room when you 
come down.” 

She took him up-stairs herself, and.as they passed 
through the lighted hall he saw that she was not as 
pretty as he had expected. Strange, that even in the 
midst of gravest anxieties we notice these little things! 
Something in her voice had made him expectant of a 
corresponding beauty of feature, but the unreasonable 
expectation was not fulfilled. It was a typical Eng- 
lish face, with a clear complexion and good eyes, but 
with rather irregular features. Two men came after- 
wards to think it the loveliest face in the world ; but 
seen now, with the gravity of her great anxiety upon 
it, Uncle Sherwood decided that his niece was scarcely 
even pretty. But Katharine Sherwood’s was a face 
that needed lighting with happiness and smiles, and 
to-night it was pale and wan,and the lids that drooped 
so heavily over the tired eyes hid the best feature in it. 

When Mr. Sherwood came down to supper, his niece 
was lying back in an easy-chair. Her eyes were 
closed, and the weariness of attitude and expression 
told of night watching ; but she was not asleep. She 
sprang up as her uncle came in, and came to the table, 
where a simple repast was set out with a good deal of 
daintiness. How slight and young she looked, Mr. 
Sherwood thought, as she took the other end of the 
long table. But he was obliged to admit that she was 
a good hostess, attentive without fussiness, and bear- 
ing herself with a dignified simplicity that gave her 
an air of distinction. 

“So you are Katharine?” he said, regarding the 
young mistress of the house with a surprise he could 
not explain. He had not consciously formed any idea 
of what his niece would be like, but he was distinctly 
conscious that he had not expected her to be like this. 
“My dear, I wish I had known you sooner, that I 
might have been of more comfort to you now.” 

“ You are acomfort,” said Katharine. ‘“ Papa wanted 
you so much, and will be so glad that you have come.” 

Her speech was as simple and direct as possible, but 
Mr. Sherwood found himself aware that she did not 
expect—perhaps did not desire—any comfort for her- 
self from the relative who had held himself aloof for 
so long. It was for her father’s sake alone that she 
had made him so welcome in her dignified way ; 
and Mr. Sherwood was too conscious of his short- 
comings as an uncle to be able to feel aggrieved by her 
indifference. It was evident that her whole soul was 
bound up in the father she was so soon to lose, and her 
uncle looked at her with a pity too deep for words. 
How solitary she looked, sitting so far off, with all 
the length of the table between them! It helped to 
make conversation difficult, but he was too sorry for 
her not to do his best. 

“Have you any relatives on your mother’s side?” 
he asked, with the thought of her loneliness still 
dominant in his mind. 

“No; mamma was an only child,” said Katharine 
briefly. 


“You can remember her, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no; I was only two when she died.” 

“ And you had no brothers or sisters? 
lonely little lassie you must have been!” 

“No,” said Katharine softly. “I was not lonely. 
I had papa.” 

It was all she said; but if her uncle had not 
guessed it before, he would have known how much 
they were to each other, this father and daughter, 
who were so soon to part. Whether Katharine under- 
stood how near the parting was, he could not tell. 
She was very pale and quiet, but she was calm and 
composed ; and her uncle did not know her well 
enough to decide if it was the composure of self- 
control, or of a happy ignorance of her father's 
danger. The doubt was speedily dispelled. Supper 
was scarcely over, when the summons to the sick- 
room came. Mr. Thomas Sherwood was awake, and 
wished to see his brother alone, the servant said. 
Katharine, who had risen eagerly, sat down again 
with a look of anguish that showed how entirely 
she comprehended the sad possibilities any moment 
might bring. 

“You will let me know—you will call me if ——, 
she said, with quivering lips. 

“You may trust me,” said Mr. Sherwood, pressing 
her hand affectionately ; and then he went with 
sorrowful steps to the room of the brother he had 
not seen for twenty years. 

It would be both a meeting and a parting, he 
knew; but he was scarcely prepared for the change 
that time and sickness had wrought. The younger 
brother, whom he had seen last in the strength and 
vigour of ripened manhood, looked ten years older 
than himself. 

“How like our father you have grown!” the 
elder said, under his breath, as he took the feeble 
hand into his hale old clasp. It was all he said; for 
this meeting, only to part again, was a solemn 
moment for the brothers who had parted in anger 
so long ago. 

“Tt was good of you to come,” the sick man whispered, 
as his daughter had done before. 

“Tt was good of you to send,” murmured Mr 
Sherwood. “ You knew I should come, did you 
not?” 

“T knew you would wish to. 
your wife was a good woman at heart; I pray 
Heaven it may be so.” 

There was a fervency in the petition that surprised 
Mr. Sherwood. 

“T am sure she is,” he said stoutly. 
need we discuss my wife?” 

The other did not answer the question. 

“You say she is a good woman, and good women 
forgive,” he said anxiously. “You don’t think Hester 
Jane would bear my little girl a grudge for any old 
sin of mine?” 

“No, no—of course not. 
with questions like these?” 

“Why? Because I cannot die happy till I know 
what will become of Kate. She is so young, and so 
alone. That is why I sent for you, Harry. I wanted 
to ask if you would give her a home?” 


What a 


” 


But you always said 


“ But, Tom, 


But why trouble yourself 
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The fever-bright eyes fastened themselves on Mr. 
Sherwood’s face. If they read perplexity there for 
a moment, it was lost in swift resolve. 

“Be easy,” the elder brother said. “She shall 
never want so long as I have bite or sup to share.” 

A gleam of something like amusement flashed into 
the glittering eyes. 

“Kate does not need charity,” said her father; 
“she only needs a home. Will you give her one—and 
will Hester Jane be kind to her?” 

“I—I have no doubt she—will 
stammered Mr. Sherwood. 

It was so much to promise, and yet how could he 
let his doubts be seen? 

“TI have made you her guardian,” his brother con- 
tinued, “and I have saddled the guardianship with 
one strict proviso. I have seen something of marrying 
for money, and I do not think such marriages turn 
out well. I do not wish my little girl to run the 
risk. She will have forty thousand pounds when she 
comes of age, but till then neither she nor anyone 
else is to know anything about it.” 

“But—but how will you prevent it?” Mr. Sher- 
wood asked. 

“There is no sum named in my will. 
residuary legatee after a few specified legacies are 
paid off. She does not dream of being an heiress, 
and I believe it will be best for her not to know. I 
may trust you to keep the secret, may I not?” 


do her best,” 


She is simply 


“ Certainly—but may I not tell my wife?” 
“TIf—if you think it best,’ conceded Thomas 


Sherwood unwillingly. “Tell her if you think it 
best. Perhaps she will like Kate all the better for 
knowing! But I would rather that no one knew. 
No one else must.” 

“No one else shall,” said Mr. Sherwood ; and _ his 
brother looked at him gratefully. 

A fortnight later Mr. Sherwood brought his 
orphaned niece home. It was not often that he 
insisted on carrying out his own wishes in opposition 
to his wife’s: but when he did assert himself, she 
understood that he meant to be obeyed. A cor- 
respondence, angry on her side and firm on his, 
had resulted in unwilling acquiescence. But Mrs. 
Sherwood knew when she was beaten; and if her 
reception of Thomas Sherwood’s daughter was not 
cordial, it was neither uncivil nor unkind. 

Katharine, indeed, felt nothing wanting in it. 
Her grief was too new and crushing to leave room 
for other thoughts. All she asked of anyone was 
that they should let her alone, and this her aunt 
seemed abundantly willing to do. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN EVENTFUL MEETING. 
** Fate steals along with ceaseless tread, 
And meets us oft when least we dread,”—CowPer. 
“Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident.”—Trencu#. 


MIDDLETON was as great a contrast to Brassington 


as anyone could wish to see. The cleanliness of the 


streets seemed as wonderful to Katharine Sherwood 





as the paucity of people in them, or the lounging 
gait and unconcerned air of the few who sauntered 
about the market-place, or stood in knots of two or 
three at the corners of the quaint old squares. Hamp- 
shire people may, indeed, be known by their leisurely 
demeanour. They look as if they could not hurry to 
save their lives; and, to do them justice, they cer- 
tainly never try. Even the postmen and the railway 
porters catch the prevalent inertia. Travellers from 
London may see symptoms of it as early as Basing- 
stoke, and at Winchester they are in full develop- 
ment. After that there is little difference. It is 
only a question of degree; and if Basingstoke might 
be called positive, and Winchester comparative, Mid- 
dleton might claim to be a superlatively leisurely 
and inert little place. It lay in a basin formed 
by surrounding downs, the sleepiest of tiny rivers 
creeping sluggishly through it, and increasing the 
air of languid “drowsyhed” that pervaded the place. 
The encircling downs sheltered it from the winds 
that swept their summits, and gave it a climate so 
mild that fuchsias and myrtles grew almost to the 
height of trees, and passion-flowers ripened their 
orange-coloured fruit in the open air. To Katharine 
all this luxuriance seemed scarcely English, after the 
bleakness of Brassington ; and no doubt the mildness 
and softness of the air intensified the languor that 
had settled on her since her father’s death. The 
shock had prostrated both body and mind; she 
drooped like a bruised flower; and as the days 
lengthened into weeks, and Katharine still sat silent 
and listless through the bright summer days, Mrs. 
Sherwood had a great deal to say on the subject of 
“fanciful misses,” and the wickedness of rebellion 
against the decrees of Providence. And Katharine 
listened and agreed with her aunt, smiling her wan 
patient smile, and quite failing to see any personal 
application in Mrs, Sherwood's remarks. It did not 
occur to her that her aunt was alluding to her own 
languid movement and pensive tones, or rebuking the 
grief she could not forget, simply because it would 
have seemed impossible to her that a hostess and a 
relative could have alluded to a guest’s behaviour in 
such trenchant terms. 

Tina and Lina, who understood it all so 
better, did not enlighten her. They were too sorry 
for her; and, sorry as they were, it was difficult to be 
confidential with a girl so different from themselves. 
They were always called “the girls,” but they were 
uncomfortably conscious that Katharine did not 
recard them in that light. There was no sense of 
comradeship, or even of equality. To the girl still in 
her teens, they seemed nearer Mrs. Sherwood’s level 
than her own. She was so young and inexperienced, 
and, for all her sorrow, so hopefu! with the inherent 
hopefulness of youth; and they were not young, and 
had—if not experience—the arid and profitless remem- 
brances of many empty years, and a hopelessness born 
of it that no young soul was ever shadowed by yet. 

Katharine regarded the two cowed and timid 
women with a sort of pitying wonder, not unmixed 
with amusement. She was more alive, as perhaps 
was natural, to their numberless little oddities than 
to the dumb goodwill to herself that only found 
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expression in offering to lend her what it is to be 
feared she called “ antediluvian ” books, or in fidget- 
ing her with inquiries if she would like another 
eushion, and if the blinds should be up or down. 
They were, indeed, a new and surprising study to the 
girl who in Brassington had had little experience of 
absolutely purposeless and useless lives. Their lives 
seemed to her a wearing and wearying round of trivial 
employments that was like a treadmill for monotony, 
and for absence of all worthy, or even useful, aim. 
They had neither ear, nor taste, nor execution, but 
they “ practised” an hour a day as regularly as clock- 
work ; and Katharine wasas thankful as she was sure 
they were, when the time was up. They made endless 
“spills” which nobody ever used, and “ tidied ” work- 
baskets which in their precise keeping had never a 
reel missing or a needle out of place. They fed the 
birds, and watered the ferns, and dusted the drawing- 
room, At twelve they went out for a constitutional, 
or a drive with their aunt; and after luncheon 
they put on their “best bib and tucker,” and sat 
in the drawing-room to receive callers. Katharine 
generally begged to be excused. It was her one 
chance of solitude, the one precious hour when she 
might sit alone, and let her tears have theirway. But 
lately her aunt, driven from innuendoes that missed 
their mark to explicit request, had made it understood 
that she required Katharine’s presence at afternoon 
tea. People were beginning to talk, and to wonder 
why the new niece, whom they saw in the Sherwoods 
pew every Sunday, never appeared when they called 
upon her aunt. 

So Katharine obeyed the request that was too much 
like a command to be disputed, and sat, a forlorn, 
black-robed figure, amongst the costly silksand velvets 
of the dowagers who attended the solemn functions 
at which her aunt presided in a thick ribbed silk that 
could certainly have stood alone. 

The furniture at the Lydiate was of a ponderous 
kind. The solidest and heaviest mahogany reigned 
throughout the house, and huge marble slabs took its 
place wherever it was possible. Even in the drawing- 
room it was only exchanged for equally solid rose- 
wood, while immense marble console tables stood 
avainst the walls. The ornaments were huge ala- 
baster vases under enormous glass shades, and a 
massive clock that Katharine thought must have 
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weighed at least a hundredweight. ‘The conversation 
of the guests was as heavy as the furniture, and 
it was no wonder if Katharine found the afternoons 
dreary ; but perhaps the effort to talk, and the neces- 
sity for self-control, did her good. If only the guests 
had been a little younger, and their remarks a little 
more interesting ! 

The conversation was always either personal or 
parochial. These worthy women, who dispensed the 
local charities which pauperised the poor of Middleton, 
considered reading a waste of time, and abjured any 
interest in current events as political, and therefore 
unwomanly. They were very good, Katharine was 
sure; but why, oh ! why could they not bea little more 
amusing? She grew to detest the sound of tea-cups 
and the aroma of hot buttered cakes. Nothing could 
be so dreary and vapid as these afternoon teas, thought 
the girl, who sat so apart and aloof, looking on with 
great mournful eyes, and faint sarcastic smiles ; but 
one of these despised entertainments always stood out 
in strong relief from the rest, and was destined to live 
in her memory, for joy or for sorrow, all the days of 
her life. 

The prime of the summer was past, but the garden 
was gay with autumn flowers. The beds were full 
of geraniums, of calceolarias, of red and white be- 
gonias. Hollyhocks and dahlias made a gorgeou 
background against the glossy green of bay and 
laurel; the great fuchsias were covered with crimson 
bells. Katharine sat at the window and watched 
it all, and thought how formal it was. The garden 
was laid out in stiffly-arranged beds which had some- 
thing oppressive in them—as oppressive as the stiff 
and formal drawing-room itself. 

“Everything is stiff and unnatural, and formal and 
oppressive here,’ thought Katharine wearily. “I 
don’t wonder that Tina and Lina look as if all spirit 
and life were crushed cut of them. I suppose I shall 
end by looking the same myself. Nothing ever hap- 
pens—nothing ever will happen, I believe ! ” 

And then Tina’s voice at her side made her start a 
little and turn her head. 

“May I introduce Mr. Heriot? I think you have 
not met him before?” said Miss Timperley. 

And Katharine lifted her eyes, and saw the man 
who was to dominate her life. 

(To be continued.) 
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God is Love. 
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“EYES RIGHT.” 


BY REV. FE. J. HARDY, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO H.M. FORCES, AUTHOR OF “ HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH MARRIED,” ETC. ETC. 


HOSE who live amongsfé soldiers 
are familiar with the com- 
mand, “Eyes right,” which 
is often given to them. This 
command is quite as applic- 
able to the eyes of the mind 
and of the soul as it is to 
those of the body. _ When, 
then, may our mental and 
spiritual eyes be said to be 
“right!” What is the proper 
direction which we should 
give to them? Are we not 
warranted in thinking it is 
this? We should look up, and 
not look down ; look out, and 
not look in ; look forward, and not look backward. 

It was a wise determination which the Psalmist 
came to when, addressing God, he said, “ I will direct 
my prayer to Thee, and look up.” We should look up 
to a high standard in everything that we do. This we 
shall probably never reach, but striving to reach it 
will enable us to do better than if we had been 
contented with a lower one. Was not this why our 
Lord would have us look up to the highest possible 
standard? “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” The instinct was a true 
one which made the painter feel that his artistic 
career was over, and that he would make no more 
progress, when he had at last become satisfied with 
one of his productions. We may be quite sure that 
God is not satisfied with us, and that good men 
are not satisfied with us, when we are satisfied with 
ourselves, 

It is a “divine discontent” which urges us to look 
higher and higher ; and, indeed, this looking up is the 
only safe thing to do. We cannot stand still in the 
moral world—if we do not ascend we descend. A 
captain asked of a sailor-boy, “Can you climb?” 
before taking him out in his ship. The trial was 
soon after made, and the poor boy’s head began to 
grow dizzy as he mounted higher and higher on the 
rigging. “Oh, I shall fall!” he cried, looking down 
upon the sea. “Look up, my boy!” shouted the 
captain ; and so he did, and gained the masthead. 

There was once a regiment in India, the 64th 
Bengal Infantry, which had mutinied, and of which 
the colonel had in consequence been cashiered, and 
their colours had been taken from them. Not long 
after a hundred men of this regiment volunteered as 
a forlorn hope for the dangerous task of climbing 
the wild hills and storming the strong fortress of 
Trukkee. “Soldiers of the 64th,” said Sir Charles 
Napier to them, “your colours are on the top of 
yonder hill.” So it is that however base may have 
been our conduct in the past, if we are truly sorry for 
it and desire to serve better in the future, the Captain 
of our salvation will give to us an opportunity, as He 


did to St. Peter, of winning back our lost colours, so 
to speak. Let us look up to Him, and not down upon 
our own erring steps. “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh my help.” 

Then we ought to look out, and not to look in. 
The wounds of an injured man would recover very 
slowly if, instead of looking for help and comfort 
to a surgeon, he were to spend his time uncovering 
and examining them. This, however, is what many 
people do in reference to their minds and souls. 
They are always thinking of the old-time errors 
and mistakes they have made, and picturing to them- 
selves what their lives would have been if they had 
acted differently. If only they had done, or left 
undone, this or that, what might not have been! 
Others are introspective in an opposite way. Their 
looking in takes a self-complacent turn. They think 
that they are successes rather than failures, because, 
only looking within, they have no standard with 
which to compare themselves. If they would look 
out to Him who was “both a sacrifice for sin, and 
also an ensample of godly life,” they would be less 
self-complacent. 

Introspection, if over-indulged. becomes a habit 
that destroys the health of the soul. Self-regarding 
people become selfish people. If we would be good 
and happy, we must look away from ourselves to our 
Saviour, and obey the command of St. Paul: “ Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man on 
the things of others.” 

“This one thing I do,” says St. Paul: “ forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” This is surely a most graphic 
picture of a runner straining every muscle in his 
eagerness to reach the goal. He does not look back 
to see how other competitors are getting on. If he 
stumble, or make any other mistake, he does not 
stop to contemplate it, but tries to gain the lost 
ground by redoubled efforts. And this is what we 
should do in running the Christian race. The 
message of Christ to those who are weary with think- 
ing back upon their long-lost innocency, and the 
many sins they have committed against God, their 
fellow-men, and themselves—this message might be 
put in these words: “Learn from a look at My cross 
that if you are sorry for the past, it is forgiven, and 
that you may start again with a clean and clear 
future before you.” 

The more we think of it, the more will it appear 
certain that the secret of a good and a happy life is 
to learn rightly to direct the eyes of our souls. A 
good old man struggled through great difficulties 
without repining or betraying the least impatience. 
One of his friends, admiring his fortitude and con- 
tentment, asked the prelate for his secret. “It consists 
in nothing more,” replied the old man, “than making 
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a right use of my eyes.” His friend begged of him 
to explain himself. “Most willingly,” returned the 
bishop. “In whatever state I am, I first of all look 
up to heaven, and remember that my principal busi- 
ness here is to get there; I then look down upon the 
earth, and call to mind how small a place I shall 
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occupy in it when I die and am buried; I then look 
abroad into the world, and observe what multitudes 
there are who are more unhappy than myself. Thus 
I learn where true happiness is placed, where all our 
cares must end, and what little reason I have to ree 
pine or to complain.” 
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TO LADS, MANCHESTER. 
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WAITING TO GO BEFORE THE MAGISTRATE. 


"ise of about thir- 
Pe & teen or fourteen 
standing before a mag- 
istrate for the first 
time—that is a sight 
which you, my reader, 
will perhaps see if you 
go into the police-court 
of the city or town in 
which you live. Why, 
- and how, did he come 
there? 

He is charged with 
stealing food, or bee- 
ging, or trespassing in 
a railway station in 
search of a job. You 
are not accustomed to 
such sights, and the 
poverty-drawn lines of 
his face and the ex- 
pression on it have 
stamped themselves in 
& moment on = your 
mind, and will haunt you for many a day. Before 
the magistrate has had time to go into the case, 








A SKETCH IN 


THE CELLS. 


you have gone through it all. 
back his life-story, perhaps in two or three different 
possible lines. A series of pictures has flashed before 
your mind. You see a home which can scarcely be 
called a home ; there is no sign of comfort or homeli- 
ness in it. You see a man self-indulgent and sensual, 
a woman whose face is lighted up with no spark of 
amiability or hopefulness, Neither he nor she has 
any sense of parental responsibility. They have 
never given an hour's consideration to the questions 
as to how best to bring up their children, how to 
vive them the most of the innocent enjoyment that 
belongs to childhood, and how best to open before 
them the path of an honourable career. No, they 
have claimed what they conceive to be the rights of 
parenthood, and have used their children to minister 
to their needs by begging, working, or stealing. You 
see these children in the streets, their straits, disap- 
pointments, temptations, and successes. An excep- 
tional endowment of natural ingenuity, made keener 
by the exigencies of their condition, has hitherto 
served them well, but it has failed one of them at last. 
He has fallen into the hands of the police, and stands 
charged with his “first offence.” 

Or perhaps another series of scenes has been con- 
jured up in the moment in which you looked on that 


You have traced - 
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MR. DEVINE SPEAKING FOR THE 
PRISONER. 


accused lad’s face. You have seen a home, well fur- 
nished, replete with every comfort—the counterpart 
of your own. At the head of it is a man respected by 
his fellow-townsmen, enterprising and successful in 
business, and spending not a little of his leisure in 
works of public usefulness. His wife is a kindly, 
simple-hearted woman, proud of him, and happy in 
the possession of her family and home. But the 
eldest boy isa bright lad of good natural capacity, 
and of higher spirit than his parents realise. His 
mother has not the gifts qualifying her to see the 
kind of treatment he needs, or to deal wisely with 
him ; the father has not the time. Foolish fancies, 
begotten perhaps of some of the pernicious literature 
that lies too ready to the hand of the young, take 
possession of him. Some misunderstood word of 
father or mother becomes the immediate occasion, or 
excuse, for revolt, and the lad plans an escape from 
home only too skilfully. You see the home now— 
desolate ; you see the unsuccessful efforts of the 
parents to trace their lad; you see them crushed and 
heart-broken. You see the boy himself, sadly mis- 
calculating the chances of youthful heroic deed, re- 
duced to dire distress, too proud or too wilful to 
return, inevitably sinking into the lowest associations 
among the vilest companionship, till at last you see 
him with ragged and torn clothes, with a haggard 
and hunted look upon his face, standing in the 
prisoners’ dock of the police-court. You have seen 
what might have been the course of a boy brought up 
tenderly in your own home. You feel an almost 
personal interest in the boy. What will they do with 
him? 

There is no question whatever as to the proving of 
the charge. He was caught in the act, and the act 
was an infringement of the law, 
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Your imagination has traced backwards the career 
that has ended in this first charge. It now forecasts 
the career that will begin with the first sentence. If 
that lad be sent to gaol, he is henceforth a criminal, 
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manufactured perhaps by circumstance, but hall- 
marked by the law itself. The future will have for 
him no promise but of successive periods of imprison- 
ment, with intervals of qualifying crime. He is a 
gaol-bird, stamped, branded. That first sentence is a 
practically irrevocable doom. Must he be sentenced? 

Before the year 1887, the magistrate would probably 
have felt that he had no other course open but to con- 
vict and sentence him to the “ seven days,” “ fourteen 
days,” or “a month.” Whatever objections he might 
have felt to committing a prisoner to gaol for the 
first time, and so affixing the stigma of the gaol on 
one hitherto free from it, he would have said, “The 
case is clearly proved. Am I justified in doing any- 
thing but convicting?” Now it is no longer so. On 
the 8th August, 1887, the First Offenders Act, 50 and 
51 Vic., cap. 25, was made law. This Act provides 
that a magistrate shall be at liberty, in the case of a 
prisoner charged for the first time, to release him on 
his own recognisance to come up for judgment when 
called upon, if, in the opinion of such magistrate, the 
saving of the prisoner from the degradation of the 
gaol brand is likely to lead to his reformation and 
return to an honest life. 

Look at our lad in the dock. Suppose he be the 
foolish son of well-to-do parents who would gladly 
receive him home again to-day. Let the terrible 
stigma of the gaol be once stamped on him, it would 
in some cases shut the father’s heart; it would in 
most cases shut from the culprit’s heart the possibility 
of repentance ; it would in almost all cases make the 
old home and the old associations unbearable. 

Or suppose the prisoner be the son of dissolute 
parents, yet now in the dock for the first time. He 
was never so near repentance as to-day. He is 
surrounded by formalities and officialisms that are 
strange to him; he is the centre of the attention of 
a whole court. An innocent person placed for the 
first time in a witness-box feels nervous ; how much 
more a guilty person in the dock! It is a terrible 
ordeal, and the yet more terrible prospect of the gaol 
itself looms dark beyond. First offenders are not 
hardened criminals. Even those who are but “ first 
offenders” in the sense of being for the first time 
charged, though their offences may indeed have been 
repeated, have a wholesome dread of the gaol, largely 
because of the horror with which their ignorance of 
it invests it. They stand in the dock terrified ; but 
commit them for seven or fourteen days, and that 
terror will have gone. They have not been brought 
up in luxury. They have known what it is to rough 
it, have been born and bred in squalid alleys, and 
accustomed to insufficient clothing and scanty food. 
They will not find the gaol so bad as they expected, 
and will come out of it with a strong deterrent from 
crime removed from their path. They will be recon- 
ciled to gaol-life, to their serious injury. 

But it is obvious that, in the case of such as these, 
the First Offenders Act needs supplementing, and is 
of use chiefly as it affords an opportunity to philan- 
thropy. Granted, a lad convicted for the first time of 
some criminal act to which he has been led by vicious 
surroundings or by destitution, of what use would it 
be to release such a lad, and to send him back to the 


very conditions which were the occasion of his guilt? 
In a very short time we might expect to see him in 
the dock again, charged with the same or a worse 
offence. The magistrate knows this as well as any- 
one, and could not, therefore, in his case, indulge the 
hope on which the Act empowers him to withhold 
punishment. 

In Manchester—would that it were so everywhere ! 
—a magistrate can freely avail himself of the pro- 
visions of this Act. It has been rendered practicable 
in being most efficiently supplemented by philan- 
thropy. This is mainly through the zeal and service 
of Mr. Alexander Devine, the founder and super- 
intendent of the Police-court Mission to Lads and 
Gordon Home for Boys at Cornbrook Abbey in the 
Chester Road. Mr. Devine is a passionate lover of 
lads, with large sympathy and patient hopefulness. 
He attends the police-courts every day, and when a 
lad is charged with some offence for the first time, he 
asks permission from the bench to enter into conver- 
sation with the prisoner either in the dock, the cell, 
or the cellars. He endeavours to obtain the life-story 
of the lad, and, if not satisfied with the account 
given (and constant practice has made him pretty 
shrewd in the matter), he asks the bench to grant a 
remand for a day or two, during which, by post or 
telegraph, he contrives to test it. When he is satis- 
fied as to the facts, he points out to the boy the guilt 
and folly of his conduct, the terrible results of going 
to gaol in the blasting of his character, and thereby 
the shutting from him of the opportunities of an 
honest life. Then he offers to be his friend and to 
help him if he will try to mend his ways, and if the 
magistrate will give him achance. In the friendless 
and perhaps terror-stricken condition of such a lad, a 
word of friendly sympathy has irresistible power, and 
the offer of help is gratefully accepted. The prisoner 
is taken back into the court; Mr. Devine addresses 
the bench on his behalf, acknowiedging the serious 
nature of the offence proved against him, but offer- 
ing, if the magistrate will allow it, to receive him 
into the Gordon Home, and to do what he can to help 
him to an honourable life. The magistrate then 
addresses the lad, pointing out that he has been 
proved guilty, that he is not acquitted, but that, since 
Mr. Devine is ready to look after and help him, he is 
set at liberty to go to the Gordon Home. But it is 
pointed out to him that by the provisions of the Act 
under which he is released, though he will hear no 
more of his offence if he fulfils Mr. Devine’s hopes of 
him, yet, if he belie those hopes, he is liable any time 
during the next twelvemonth to be charged with it 
and punished. Everything depends on his own be- 
haviour. He thus goes to the Home impelled to a 
new life by two very strong motives—there is fear of 
the sentence, which he may yet have to undergo, and 
there is gratitude to the man who came forward to 
befriend him in his extremity. 

Mr. Devine has no hard-and-fast rules determining 
his treatment of the family he thus gathers in the 
Gordon Home. He tries to study each case, and to 
deal with it on its own merits. A lad who has got 
into trouble by running away from a good home in 
an hour of misguided folly is naturally returned to 
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his parents. Some are helped to emigrate ; others 
who have been on board a training-ship and are fit 
for sea have ships found for them either in the navy 
or the merchant service. But in all these cases Mr. 
Devine seeks to remember and be remembered, and is 





constantly receiving letters from them. Indeed, of 
all who have passed through his hands, he has lost 
sight of a very small proportion. 

The Gordon Home itself provides accommodation 
for forty-five, and when I paid it a visit recently was 
full. The destitute and friendless remain here. At 
first a tin-plate workshop was established on the 
premises, in which some of the inmates were taught 
the trade of tinsmith. But it was soon seen that all 
could not be taught one industry, and that funds 
would not allow of the setting up of workshops 
belonging to all the different trades it might be 
desirable to teach them. The method has now been 
adopted of apprenticing them to tradesmen in the 
city. Mr. Devine does not, however, apprentice any 
new-comer till he has had opportunity of studying 
him. He keeps him for a while on the premises. In 
the yard of the Home he has established a firewood 
department, where the chopping up of timber and 
making it into bundles provides sufficient hard work 
to keep his untested lads from the mischief that is 
found for idle hands. Here he can note conduct and 


character. Some remain at this a very short time ; 
in the case of others it is longer before it is thought 
wise to trust them with the somewhat larger liberty 
of apprenticeship. But in the case of all it should be 
mentioned that even the appearance of restriction by 


bolts and bars is as far as possible 
avoided. The strictest discipline is 
maintained, but personal influence 
and affection are depended on rather 
than foree for its maintenance. 

Results have abundantly justified the methods 
adopted. It is only to be expected that some dis- 
appointments will have marred the joy of such 
labours as those of Mr. Devine, especially when it is 
considered that most, though not all, of his lads have 
been police-court cases. If he has saved them from 
the gaol brand, it has not been till after they have 
* stood within its danger.” He has had some strange 
material to deal with, and can tell stories—comic, 
pathetic, tragic. But his encouragements have far 
outweighed his disappointments. 

Perhaps few things could testify more strongly to 
the value of his work than the facts that when the 
Gordon Home was re-opened by Lady Compton at 
Coinbrook Abbey, Chester Road, on its removal from 
Rusholme Road, Mr. H. W. West, Q.C., the Recorder 
of Manchester, presided, and bore testimony to the 
good he had known to result from it; and that in 
the subscription list not only does Mr. West’s name 
appear, but those of more than a dozen Manchester 
J.P.’s, who are surely among the men most cap- 
able of judging the true value of what is being 
done. 

At the present time there are forty-five lads in the 
Home. Five of these are engaged in different capa- 
cities in the Home itself, thus saving the expense of a 
staff of servants ; fifteen are working at rough labour 
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in the yard; and twep%y-five apprenticed in the 
city, are learning to become wood-turners, printers, 
picture-framers, wire-workers, iron-founders, or en- 
gineers. May they all prove a credit to their bene- 
factor, and may the increasing usefulness of his work 
in Manchester lead to the founding of like insti- 
tutions in ’ ther cities and towns! 


Since the above was written, I have received a copy 
of the Sydney Morning Ilerald,in which the editor 
devotes an article to a sentence of four months’ im- 
prisonment passed upon tio lads at the Metropolitan 
Quarter Sessions. He regrets that im such cases there 
is no alternative to a committal to prison, which, 
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while he condemns it, seems to him inevitable where 
the youthful culprits are under no efficient control, 
Evidently what is wanted in Sydney is a Home, like 
this which Mr. Devine superintends at Cornbrook 
Abbey. Says the editor: “The worst possible thing 
that can be done with a child of either sex is to 
send him or her to gaol; but in the present state of 
our arrangements for dealing with this question, there 
was probably no other course open to the Acting- 
Judge in this instance. . . . That this should be 
so is not creditable to us as a people. Society by this 
time should fully understand the responsibility it 
takes in sending children to gaol. It directly recruits 
the criminal class.” 
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THE BOY-MARTYRS OF 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS,” 


BY PEVERIL, AUTHOR OF “IN 








afN our day of peace and liberty 
4] it is difficult to realise the 
power of the Inquisition or 
the terror it inspired. Yet, 
mighty as it was, it failed to 
arrest the progress of the 
Reformation. Persecution, as 
usual, made men more stead- 
fast and earnest. In pros- 
perity a man may grow Care- 
less about religion, but what 
he learns at the peril of his life he never forgets. 

In the Netherlands, the followers of Luther and 
Calvin showed great firmness. Men marched to the 
stake more like victors than victims ; women con- 
demned to be buried alive sang hymns while the 
cruel order was being executed; and even children 
exhibited courage which seems to us miraculous. 

The Holy Innocents sacrificed by Herod were the 
vanguard of a noble army of child-martyrs. Such 
little victims were no rarity either in the days of the 
early church or during the persecution consequent 
upon the Reformation. The martyrdom of Baudicon 
and Martin Ogier was but one instance among many. 
Their father had many years ago discovered the errors 
of the Romish Church, Luther was not the only man 
of his day who mourned over the corruption of the 
priesthood, and the crimes wrought in the name of a 

















“meek-eyed religion.” 

The art of printing had given light to the world. 
It was no longer possible for the priests to keep the 
Bible out of the hands of the people. They might 
forbid, but they could not prevent men from reading 
and thinking for themselves. The sale of indulgences 
was shocking to all right-minded people. “The 
wages of sin is death” was the language of Holy 
Writ. Yet a man could buy permission to commit 
any crime, however vile: it was only a question of 
money. No wonder, then, that when the bold monk 
nailed his famous “thesis” to the doors of the Castle 
Church at Wittenberg, the hearts of all true men 
leaped up at the trumpet-call of truth. 
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RYSSEL. 
“4 DUTCH HERO,” ETC. 


Robert Ogier and his wife embraced the new doc- 
trines with joy, and brought up their children in the 
same. But they were quiet, homely people, and so 
careful not to offend that for some years they were 
left unmolested. Meanwhile, the light grew stronger. 
Books written by Martin Luther and his followers 
were widely circulated and eagerly read, though still 
in secret. 

The Pope and his army of priests and monks de- 
clared war against this new and alarming form of 
heresy, bringing to bear upon it all the terrors of 
the Inquisition. In vain! They could no more stop 
the flood of knowledge than a bunch of reeds can stem 
the flow of a mighty torrent. Far and wide the 
Reformation spread, and at Ryssel, as elsewhere, many 
were converted. 

This little band of Lutherans loved and revered 
Robert Ogier. They looked up to hii as a spiritual 
father, his piety and experience giving him the right 
to teach. It was their custom to assemble in his 
house, under cover of the darkness, and there unite 
in prayer, or listen while he read and expounded the 
Word of God. These meetings, although conducted 
with great secrecy. were detected by the priests. 

One evening, when the family were gathered around 
the hearth, the provost of the town entered the house, 
followed by a band of armed men. Barring the door 
to prevent escape, they arrested the old man and his 
wife, and then proceeded to search for heretical books. 
Baudicon, the elder son, was not at home, and the 
younger boy stationed himself near the door, hoping 
for an opportunity to warn his brother, should he 
unfortunately return while the provost and his men 
were in the house. 

Presently he heard the well-known footsteps ap- 
proaching. The latch was raised. 

“Begone!” cried Martin, roughly. “We are busy 
here, and want thee not. Begone, I say !” 

Surprised at this unwonted reception, his brother 
replied, laughing 

“What, ho. Martin! it is I—Baudicon. 
door ” 


Open the 
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“‘One of the soldiers . . . greeted the boy with mock politeness,” 


We can picture poor Martin's grief at the failure of 
his affectionate device. Alas! there was to be no 
escape for Baudicon. The zeal of the two young bro- 
thers had made them especially obnoxious to the 
priests, and they were already marked out for destruc- 
tion. 

Baudicon was not long kept waiting. One of the 
soldiers opened the door, and greeted the boy with 
mock politeness. He, mistaking the group of stran- 
gers assembled for a prayer meeting, gave them all a 
joyous welcome. He was quickly undeceived, for the 
provost sternly arrested him in the king’s name, and 
commanded the whole family to be led away to 
prison. 

tobert Ogier had not sought martyrdom. He was 
old and feeble, and would fain have ended his days in 
peace ; yet when summoned before the judgment-seat 
of Peter Tidelman, the great Inquisitor of that day, 
he showed no sign of weakness. 

He was accused of neglecting the duty of attending 
mass, of disrespect to the image of the Holy Virgin, 


and of having in his possession sundry heretical books. 
All this Robert admitted with great boldness; but 
when he was presently charged with holding secret 
meetings at his house, he hesitated, fearing to in- 
criminate his neighbours. To his surprise, Baudicon 
stepped forward, and begged to be allowed to answer 
the question. 

Inquisitor Tidelman, glancing at the lad’s open 
countenance, flushed with excitement, gave the re- 
quired permission readily. Here was a witness, he 
thought, who would, without doubt, make some im- 
portant admission in the ardour of his youthful 
enthusiasm. He was mistaken. There was nothing 
indiscreet in Bandicon’s address to the judges. 

“Oh, sirs!~ he cried, “if it be a crime to assemble 
for the worship of God, then are we criminals. But 
indeed we have done no wrong, neither did we desire to 
injure anyone. When we meet together, we fall upon 
our kness, humbly confessing our sins, and praying 
that God will pardon and teach us. We plead for the 
happiness and welfare of our sovereign the king, for 
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the magistrates and all in authority, and for the 
peace and prosperity of our neighbours.” 

What magic lies in truth and innocence! The 
boy’s simple defence is said to have drawn tears to the 
eyes of some who had come to the court with hearts 
hard enough. Had the matter rested with the pro- 
vost and his fellow-magistrates, Baudicon’s appeal 
had not been made in vain. 

Peter Tidelman, however, was incapable of pity or 
remorse, and he was a dangerous man to offend. His 
eyes glittered fiercely as he marked the emotion of his 
colleagues ; and so great was his power, and so un- 
bounded the dread he inspired, that they dared not 
cross his will. They read their own doom upon his 
lowering brow. If they failed to carry out his designs, 
they would themselves be denounced as _ heretics. 
Their hesitation was brief: the prisoners were con- 
demned to die. They were heretics, and for such 
there could be no mercy. The sentence was “death 
by fire.” Robert and Baudicon were to be executed 
without delay ; Martin and his mother a week later. 

We spare our readers an account of the tortures by 
means of which the priests hoped to obtain the names 
of those who had frequented the prayer meetings. 
Their efforts were fruitless. No agony of rack or 
screw could wring from the sufferers one word which 
might endanger their friends. 

“Father Robert,” said one of the priests, “ thou art 
old ; think of the saving of thy soul. Repent before 
it be too late.” 

But “Father Robert” had gone too often to the 
Fountain of Living Waters to be beguiled by the voice 
of man ; he shook his grey head, and replied mildly 
that he trusted his soul to God. The spirit of the old 
man was strong indeed, but his bodily powers were 
weak ; and had it not been for his brave son, he might 
have sunk under the final trial. 

It was a bright spring morning when the old 


martyr and the young were led forth to die. The 
great square was densely crowded with citizens, while 
every window of the houses around was packed with 
faces—faces pale and anxious, and some of them set 
and stern. Not one but should have taught the 
priests the futility of their terrible tactics. But they 
had no time to read the faces of the multitude ; they 
were busy heaping faggots around their victims ; 
while overhead the birds sang_their morning song, 
and the blue sky, “like God’s great pity,” encircled 
all, the evil and the good—the bigots, their victims, 
and the silent spectators of the cruel tragedy. 

Baudicon had no thought for himself. In that 
supreme moment his one desire was to help his father 
to pass through the dreadful ordeal. While the men 
were tying him to the stake, he looked at his father, 
and exclaimed, with a radiant smile— 

“Be of good courage, my father; the worst will 
soon be over—and oh! how bright is the life beyond!” 
Then he prayed aloud that his father might hear. 

“Oh God! Eternal Father! Accept the sacrifice 
of our lives in the name of Thy Beloved Son.” 

The monks who crowded around were furious, and 
endeavoured to silence the young martyr, but he paid 
no heed to their angry taunts. The weak, fainting 
old man was still his one thought, his last earthly 
care. As the flames arose fiercely and the smoke en- 
veloped him like a mantle, he lifted his eyes to the 
blue vault above him. Then his voice was heard 
again, and this time it was shrill with joyful surprise. 

“Oh, Father ! dear Father!” he cried, “I see heaven 
open, and thousands of bright angels waiting to 
welcome us. Let us rejoice that we are dying for the 
truth.” 

Again the priests tried to drown the boy’s clear 
tones, but their efforts were vain. The dying father 
heard, and was comforted ; and the brave young voice 
spoke no more. Baudicon was with the angels. 
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A HARVEST 


SONG. 


“He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the finest of the wheat.”—Ps, exlvii, 14. 


-SROM sea to sea be praise to Thee 
iF Who openest wide Thine Hand, 
To yield unto us plenteously 

The harvests of the land! 


Thou givest peace and rich increase 
Unto our utmost bound, 

And as these harvest carols cease, 
Far lands take up the sound. 


The rolling tide, from waters wide, 
Brings in Thy bounteous store ; 

We wait on Thee, and satisfied, 
We praise Thee evermore. 


Our carol rings for precious things, 
Thrust forth by sun and moon, 
For dew the silent evening brings. 

For summer's glowing noou. 


For joyous hours, for fruit and flowers, 


For every precious gift, 
The fulness of this earth of ours, 
Our praises we uplift! 


CLARA THWAITES. 
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THE UNKNOWN CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL’S AND CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 


“There standeth one among you, whom ye know not; He it is, who coming after me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet 
{ am not worthy to unloose.”—JOHN i., 26, 27. 






HESE are the words of John the 
Baptist. He was emphatically a 
preacher. He did no miracle, 
but, in the words of the Evan- 
gelist, “spake things.” He 
called himself a “voice.” And 
no one, to judge by New Testa- 
ment history, ever exercised, 
for a while, greater influence 
over his countrymen than he. He 
touched the peasant, the soldier, 
the fisherman, the priest, and the 
king. His voice reached the field, 
the market-place, the barrack, and 
the palace. All sorts and condi- 
sid hs tions of men went to hear John. 
As with Jesus, his sermons were 
preached in no costly consecrated pulpit, but on 
some desert rock or distant riverside mount. But 
there went forth unto him Jerusalem and all Judea, 
And his hearers were led by no mere curiosity; they 
went “confessing their sins.” 

His preaching was chiefly about the coming Christ. 
He was the herald of the Messiah. The Christ was 
the burden of his message. In some way He (the 
Christ) was to open the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The expectations, however, aroused by John’s an- 
nouncement of a kingdom were very various. Some 
looked for a warrior, strong as David; some for a 
leader in the learning and exposition of the law; 
some for a recluse, ascetic, separate from mankind. 

We cannot, indeed, tell exactly what John himself 
expected. Jesus said concerning him, ‘* Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen a 
vreater.”” He is divinely distinguished. Of all the 
personages who appeared under the law, John ap- 
proaches nearest to our idea of one inspired. He is 
greater than a prophet, closer to the Dawn. With 
keen spiritual perception he scented the morning air 
of the Sun of Righteousness, and cried aloud that it 
was high time for men to awake out of sleep. Never- 
theless the flame of his inspiration rises and falls. He 
is a mere instrument; now thrilling with a charge 
from on high, now silent and cast down. He is 
seemingly awed by the message which he is impelled to 
deliver, but which he himself could not as yet fully 
comprehend. When worn in prison, after he had 
proclaimed Jesus as the “Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” he is driven to ask openly, 
* Art thou He that should come?” Before that, in 
the highest tide of his ministry, when he feels that 
Jesus Himself is at hand, the most he can say to 
his own admiring disciples is, “There cometh one 


mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose. He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.” So he tells the people. He can only cry, “ There 
standeth one among you, whom ye know not. He it 
is, who coming after me is preferred before me.” 

“One whom ye know not.” Possibly John thought 
that this ignorance would presently be dispelled, and 
that Christ would be acknowledged as the Messiah as 
soon as ever He began His ministry. 

But his words had a deeper, more lasting meaning. 
He might, any one might, have spoken them of 
Jesus all the time He was upon earth, and wherever 
He stood ; whether upon the banks of Jordan, within 
the temple courts, or before Pontius Pilate. Any- 
where this might have been said to the people con- 
cerning Jesus—‘ There standeth one among you, whom 
ye know not.” 

It needs a very small searching of the Scriptures 
to perceive this. The people, high and low, mostly 
misapprehended Him. Some, indeed, were glad to be 
reckoned among His disciples. Some, with vulgar 
party taste, or class animosity (which must have been 
repulsive to Him), rejoiced in His sayings because He 
did not spare the Scribes and Pharisees. Others fol- 
lowed Him because they did eat of the loaves, and 
were filled. But throughout the ministry of Jesus, 
the learned and the ignorant alike did not perceive 
the true nature of the Kingdom which He preached; 
and when the end was reached, the multitude were 
the ready tools of the priests in demanding His 
crucifixion, 

All along there stood one among “them whom 
they knew not.” He came unto His own, and they 
refused to receive Him. Even His disciples, those 
who loved Him and forsook all for His sake, did not 
apprehend the full aim and mission of their Master. 
It is said even of them, His chosen friends and apos- 
tles, at the last, that when He spoke to them of His 
greatest work. of His laying down His life in the 
fulfilment of His Father’s will, that “they understood 
none of these things.” 

Thus, what John the Baptist said at the beginning 
of His ministry was more or less true at its end. 
From first to last there stood “one among them, 
whom they knew not.” 

Perhaps we hardly realise how greatly they were 
mistaken, how wide of the mark their expectations 
were. His followers had very clearly made up their 
minds as to what He would do. They had their own 
notions about His redemption of Israel. 

There is nothing very surprising in this. The finer 
spiritual aims of life are generally missed by the 
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multitude. Had Jesus been only a conspicuous, high- 
others, we must not wonder 
Heroes, 


minded leader among 
at the people failing to rise to His level. 
patriots, and prophets are not always recognised and 
honoured at first. 

But in the case of Jesus Christ there were written 
instructions whereby He was to be recognised. And 
the people generally (not scholars and theologians 
alone) were familiar with these prophecies and ex- 
pectations. They looked for a Messiah according to 
the Scriptures. And yet, wnen He came, they wholly 
failed to recognise Him—“ He came unto His own, 
and His own received Him not.” 

The Hebrew Scriptures, the Old Testament, have 
been accepted as preparing the way for Christ. We 
do not reject them as having nothing to do with Him. 
We see and acknowledge that they ought to have pre- 
pared such as had them for the first coming of 
Christ ; and we express surprise at the blindness of 
those who did not see this. Here were men to whom 
the first Advent had long been foretold, who looked 
for it, talked of it, thought they knew how it would 
come to pass, and. yet were wholly mistaken. They 
had the oracles of God, that which we call the Old 
Testament, and yet with that failed to apprehend the 
coming of Christ. 

The lesson to us here surely is that with a New 
Testament which teaches us to look forward to a 
fuller coming or revelation of Christ, we may make 
mistakes ; that when He comes we may not know 
Men of old time 
failed to recognise Him, so may men of later days. 

The popular Jewish notions of Christ's coming were 
quite wide of the mark. Are we sure that the popular 
Christian expectation cannot be anywise wrong too? 

Now we go this 
question if we ask how the Jews came to make their 
mistake. What was the rock on which they struck? 
What was the misleading error which led them astray? 
How came they not to know Him who stood among 
them? 

The great mistake was their stubborn misinterpret- 
ing of Scripture. They took the Bible in a hard, 
materialistic way. Their only conception of a king 
and a kingdom was of a man ruling in a particular 
place, with all the paraphernalia of royalty about 
him—a throne to sit on, and a crown to wear; soldiers 
to fight his battles, judges to judge, people to obey and 
cheer. The Jews took the prophecies of the Messiah 
in an earthly sense, and then when Jesus came 
preaching the Kingdom of Heaven they rejected Him. 
There stood one among them whom they knew not 
because they looked for worldly greatness, and gave a 
wholly material shape to their expectations of Christ. 

And it is well to ask whether possibly we may 


Him ourselves. That is the danger. 


some way towards answering 


not make some such mistake ourselves. 

Not only may the very forms of worship which 
Christians use become so elaborate as wholly to occupy 
the attention of the worshipper, but what some call 
lead us For instance, 


“sister arts” 


may 


astray. 





painting, music, and poetry. have largely affected 
our expectations and conception of Christ. Depend 
upon it, however, it was not for nothing that we are 
told “Thou shalt not make to thyself the likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above.” The command- 
ment reaches beyond the prohibition to deify any birds 
of the air or stars in the sky. Thus art, which seeks 
to kindle our devotions, may sometimes narrow or 
materialise the mind of the worshipper, and make it 
ever more likely that John could say of us, “There 
standeth one among you, whom ye know not.” Like 
the Jews of old, we may give a worldly shape to the 
spiritual message, and in our turn, in our day, may 
miss perceiving the presence of the Christ. 

We may, moreover, make His coming a matter really 
concerning generations that are yet unborn ; a business 
associated with the end of the world, which we think 
cannot happen in our time. We may thus put off the 
idea of Christ’s second coming; we may forget the 
daring petition in the hymn, “0, come quickly.” We 
may be blinded to the value of the very language we 
use, and shut the realisation of Christ’s presence out 
from to-day. Thus we may live in a world of false 
security. Or (which would seem to be worse), we 
may be altogether wide of the mark, in not perceiving 
that Christ’s judging power may be in operation 
among us now, as wellas in not realising whet the 
divine judgments will be in the end. 

It is common for any teacher or preacher to ask 
how Christ would be received now if he were to visit 
the cities of England ; preaching, say, in Birmingham, 
Oxford, and Norwich, with an occasional visit to the 
metropolis. Hearers are asked what He would say if 
He made His appearance at a charitable bazaar. What 
would He think if He were to see the neighbourhood 
of the cluster of theatres and places of amusement 
which mark the centre of the town which claims to be 
a mother city of Christendom. “ Were” tosee all this! 
Is it hid from the eyes of God now? 

But, really, it might be well to ask what reason we 
have for supposing that we should recognise Him were 
He to come again among men. What would be His 
“robes of dreadful majesty?” Would they be woven 
vestures of purple and gold, shining with supernatural 
light? or distress of nations with perplexity? Would 
the sight of Christ to “every eye” be a vision in the 
clouds above our heads, or a wholly unexpected revela- 
tion of self, accompanied by another estimate or disso- 
lution of things which had long been reckoned to be 
established ? 

These may be no idle or curious inquiries. When we 
find the immediate herald of Christ say to the expect- 
ant people around, “ Therestandeth one among you, 
whom ye know not,” it is not amiss to ask ourselves 
what we know of Christ,and what we think He would 
say of us and ours. 

In these conjectures let us be honest. Let us ques- 
tion the conventional, and sincerely seek to know as 
we are known. When we picture the judgment day, 
let us use what evidence we have to judge ourselves. 
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PARALYSED GOLD. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTH 


OR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” ETC. ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 
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““* Do you see this book?’”—p. 68. 


OU have heard of paralysed men—did you 
ever hear of paralysed gold? You have heard 
of men who had all the outward members, to 

all appearance, perfect—they had the arms and hands 
with which men work, and the legs and feet with 
which they move, and all the external bodily appli- 
ances of life ; but, for all this, they were in a state of 
living death—they were paralysed. Poor helpless 
folk! their limbs were no use to them; they were 
little better than a mockery. With them life was 
but a living death. 

But did you ever hear of a paralysed thing ?—of 
that which was held in the grip of a disease which 
was living death, so that, although in outward seem- 
ing it was as it had ever been, the vitality had gone 
out of it—so that, whilst in a world of life, it was 
really dead ? 

Now, I am going to tell you of such a thing, and 
that thing is gold—gold ! the god of many—gold ! 
the very self of many—gold! the concentration of 
power—gold ! that which it is believed can do any- 
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thing—gold ! that which men believe can never die. 
They do not dispute the fact that they must die 
themselves—they believe in the decay of Nature— 
they know that a time must come when they must 
leave gold; but they never dream that death may 
come on their gold before it comes to them. Of 
course they know that it may leave them; they 
have seen riches make to themselves wings and flee 
away, too often, not to believe this ; but for gold to 
stay with them, a dead and paralysed thing—that 
this may be, they never think. 

For example, Mr. Grabstone, of whom I am going 
to tell you, would not have believed this ; no, not if 
he had read it in the Old Testament and in the New. 
Gold, in his opinion, could never remain gold and 
yet lose all its life and power. 

Redfern Grabstone had been, of course, once a 
baby—he began life in that way, as mest people do 
—but I am not concerned with him at the time when, 
as a seedling of humanity, he first, so to speak, 
popped his head above ground ; he had sprouted a 
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bit when we have first to do with him. And he had 
sprouted nicely ; if he had been a cauliflower, every- 
one would have said that he would have come to a 
good head ; had he been asparagus, people would 
have said ditto; but as it was, he gave promise of 
being a nice lad. 

And what he gave promise of becoming, he did 
become—he was a bright-haired, bright-eyed, bright- 
hearted little lad. He was bright all round. Life 
was bright to him, and he made life bright to others. 
He helped to make it so to his father and mother, 
but he made it almost entirely so to his little 
brother and sister, who were some three or four 
years younger than himself. 

For Redfern was the rich one of the family, inas- 
much as he was the only one who could afford to 
spend something now and again on what was not 
absolutely necessary. He always had some pocket- 
money. His Godfather Roberts was a very well- 
to-do man, and he tipped the boy continually; and 
the lad passed on the tip, in the shape of the adored 
chocolate-cream, and other good things besides. 

And Redfern Grabstone got something in return. 
Tommy Grabstone and Ruth—his little brother and 
sister, reserved some of their affections for him. 
Was not he the one who helped them out of all 
their troubles? Was it not he who was head man 
in all their amusements? And what greater pleasure 
could Redfern knock out of a sixpence, more than 
he got when he stood treat for something they 
wanted? And they paid him back with all the little 
resources of childish life. 

But childhood’s simple, happy days cannot always 
last ; the garden cannot always be full of buds and 
blossoms, the year cannot be always spring ; and 
the time came when Redfern Grabstone must leave 
liome, and make his way in the world. What he 
himself would blossom into, and how he would fruit, 
who could tell? Alas! many a blossom falls to 
the ground without fruiting at all; many a bud is 
‘ankered, frost-bitten, nipped, before ever it comes to 
leaf ; the hope of youth often finds its end in the 
disappointment and the failure of old age. 

“Well, my boy,” said Mr. John Cayley, stock 
and share broker, into whose office Redfern Grab- 
stone had come, “so you’ve come from the country. 
Country a charming place, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir; I’m very fond of it.” 

“ Trees, cows, strawberries and cream, bright sky, 
milkmaids, little boys and girls playing on the 
village green—pretty sight! pretty sight!” said Mr. 
Cayley, rnbbing his hands; “ very pretty!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, feeling a little moist 
about the eyes, as he thought of the little brother 
and sister he had left, and all the places on the 
village green where they had played, and all the 
little loves which they had shown. 

“Damp,” said Mr, Cayley, “damp about the 
eyes!” (For Mr, Cayley made it his business to read 
people's faces, and he had turned a good many 


pennies in life by doing so.) “Sorry to leave the 
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trees, and cows, and strawberries and cream, and the 
bright sky, and the milkmaids, and the little children 
playing on the green! I believe I was a little damp 
myself many years ago--I should say, nearly fifty 
—when I first came up to London; but I soon 
wiped up and became dry. I like being dry,” said 
Mr. Cayley; “especially in my feet and in my 
eyes. If you let your feet get wet, you may have 
bronchitis, or even consumption at the last; any- 
how, a very bad cough, with no end of expense for 
doctors ; and if you get wet about the eyes—well, 
you think that can be got rid of with a pocket- 
handkerchief ; but it has bad effects, my boy. It 


sometimes prevents one from doing justice to one- 
self; it makes one soft, and impressionable, and 


squeezable; it makes one lose money, and that’s 
the greatest loss a man can have in the world. 
I heard myself once called ‘a dry old codger. I 
was delighted ; I assure you, I was not angry at all. 
Now, my boy Redfern, I like to talk to you young 
lads when you first come into my office to business. 
I like to have you while you're fresh ; you know, 
the soft sealing-wax easily takes the impression of 
the seal. I like to talk to you for your sakes, and 
for my own. I like to tell you that money is a 
very wonderful and a most desirable thing ; and 
if you are persuaded of this, you will help to make 
money—first for me, and afterwards for yourselves. 
We once had a boy who learned too fast. He was 
for putting the cart befere the horse; he wanted 
to make for himself before he made for me. And 
I just popped him into prison,” said Mr. Cayley; 
“T just put my thumb upon him—so;” and he 
pressed his thumb upon Redfern’s thigh, until the 
pressure seemed to pass through the boy’s flesh, and 
squeeze in his very bone. 

As the boy winced, Mr. Cayley laughed, and said. 
“ Any marrow in there, Redfern? When I put down 
my thumb, I like to get at the marrow. You know, 
you needn't cut a man up with a dissecting knife. 
and a saw, to get at his marrow—-a_ bruise may 
be as good as a cut any day. I’ve done a deal 
of business in my lifetime with my thumb ; and, do 
you know, now I’m getting old, I find my thumb 
is as strong as ever. That’s a great mercy—that ’s 
something to be thankful for,” said Mr. Cayley, 
turning up his eyes with a hypocritical look. 
“People say we ought to be thankful -for small 
mercies—then, how much more for large ones!) And 
I consider strength of thumb a very great mercy 
indeed, especially if you are privileged to know 
when and how to apply it, and have nothing the 
matter with your eyes to prevent your doing so ;” 
and Mr. Cayley laughed again. “ Your first business 
in life,” said Mr. Cayley, “ will be to make money 
for me—that will be your during the 
time your father has agreed that you are to be 
Did I say your first business ?—I should have 
After you have left me, 


business 


here. 
said your only business. 





your first business Did I say ‘ first’ again ? 
Dear me! I think I must be getting old, and 
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forgetful. Your only business will be to make 
money for yourself. I find that lads like you 
often forget poor old Cayley when they leave his 
ottice—indeed; one fellow did me out of £1,000—and 
I suppose you ‘Il do the same.” 

“T hope not, sir,” said Redfern Grabstone. 

Mr. Cayley had to plunge his head into his large 
red cotton pocket-handkerchief, and then to sneeze, or 
make believe to sneeze, many times ; for it did not 
suit his purpose that the boy should see him go 
off into an explosive fit of laugliter. 

“Well, well—you’ll remember Cayley—I don’t 
doubt it ; and if you can put anything in his way, 
you will—you’ll always give him the preference. If 
you know of a good thing or two going, you'll 
always give him the straight tip. And if you know 
of anything bad, you'll always come to him and 
say, ‘Mr, Cayley, take care; be cautious, I beg of 
you; don’t be rash; don’t be led away by appear- 
ances.” You'll say, “Remember, Mr. Cayley, the 
kind of world you are living in.’ If you like, you 
may say, ‘Which it is the misfortune of such as 
you to have to live in ;’ say, ‘Though I know you’re 
not given to weeping, still, Mr. Cayley, I know 
there are some people who'd like to “wipe your eye,” 
and I’ll never stand by and see your eye wiped.’ 
That will be a return for all I mean to do for you 
while youre in this office. 

“ But now let me give you a word about ‘money.’ 
Our business here is to make money ; we can’t dig 
it up out of the ground, but we can dig it out of 
other people’s pockets. (And,” said Mr. Cayley to 
himself, ‘out of their hearts.) And the reason that 
we want money is because money is power.” 

“May I ask, sir,” said the boy, “what the mean- 
ing of that is ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly, my lad; for anything that 
teaches the value of money is useful—it may help 
on my interests now, as well as yours by-and-bye— 
for if you know the value of money, you’ll try to 
get it, and you’ li try to Keep it.” 

“T’ve never kept any of mine,” said Redfern 
Grabstone simply ; “I spent it all on Tommy and 
{uth.” 

“And who may Tommy and Ruth be? 
Mr. Cayley. 

“ My little brother and sister, sir.” 

“Ah! that was when you were a little boy in 
the country—that was before you knew what’s what 
—that’s before you met with John Cayley. You 
didn't know what money could do.” (“‘ Nor, with all 
your worldly wisdom, did you,” J say, Mr. Cayley, 
in an expository but a very decided way.) “The 
doctor will get up in the middle of the night, and 
get out of his warm bed for you; the lawyer will 


” 


asked 


rack his brains, if you have any business to be 
done ; the builder, the tradesman, will all run after 
Money is meat and drink—’t is 
vegetables, and bread and butter, and railway 
trains ; you can command everything with money. 
‘therefore now, my boy, go to your seat in the office 


you for money. 


—all the better, I hope, for this little talk. And let 
‘money ’—or, rather, ‘money power’—be your motto. 
And just one more parting word—Keep your eyes 
dry, and—and remember Cayley’s thumb.” 

The words which Mr. Cayley spoke were destined 
in due time to spring up, and bring forth their fruit. 
The seed lay in his young hearer’s heart as he sat at 
his desk, as he walked along the street, and as he 
lay awake upon his bed. But it met with obstacles 
in its way which more or less retarded its growth. 

One would have thought that the evil influence of 
Mr, Cayley would have kept aught that was holy 
in thought, word, or deed, from coming into his 
office, or his presence ; but it was not so. Angels 
can stand unpolluted on polluted ground. Sodom 
was trodden by their feet of old ; and no place so evil 
now but that they enter there; and thence they 
leave, all undefiled, because they are the messengers 
of the King. , 

And good thoughts came to Redfern Grabstone 
—good thoughts about money, too. Often did his 
mind wander back to his old home, and to the 
village green, and to the little brother and sister 
there. Well he remembered how he had spent the 
money which his uncle had given him. It was not 
very much in itself, no doubt, but it was a great 
deal to him ; in fact, it was his very all. Had he 
not spent it on those little folk, and was not the 
remembrance of this pleasant now? He knew few 
in London—none of his own age, none of his little 
brother’s and sister’s age ; and it was refreshing to 
him to be able to go over all the life upon the 
Green, to see again their smiles, to hear again their 
merry laughs, to feel their warm breath upon his 
cheek, and the pressure of their lips on his. Oh! he 
loved them still; they were not yet stale and no 
good to memory because not profitable in fact. 

Well, for a time the little brother and sister at 
home kept Redfern Grabstone’s heart sweet and 
fresh, and were a powerful antidote to both the 
eyes and the principles of his master. The eyes 
were only an exposition, an example, of the prin- 
ciples ; but the little ones were too strong for them. 

They tell us now that, by a newly discovered 
force, one person at a distance can have mysterious 
power over another, and make him do his will, and 
be what he would have him be, and say what he 
would have him say. TI shall leave this to the 
scientific people for the present, and content my- 
self with telling you that the little ones at home 
exercised a great influence over their brother in 
the big city, and for a long time they beat Cayley 
out of the field; but an ever-present influence is 
often too strong for a far-off one, and as Mr. 
Cayley kept always sowing his seed and water- 
ing it—though not, of course, with his eye~—it began 
to sprout a little in the young lad’s mind. | Cayley 
had determined to make him a money-grub. He 
saw the boy was fresh, and that influences which 
he himself scorned and hated were all-powerful 
with him; and he made up his mind to make him 
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““He would pull his chair up close to his . . . and thus he would sit the livelong evening.”—p. 71. 


altogether such an one as himself. Cayley had no 
kith or kin, and what to do with his money when he 
died he knew not; and so the thought crossed his 
mind that he would educate this boy to think as 
much of money as he did himself, and then he could 
leave him what he had. Leave it to him, not to spend 
it, but to keep it—on, and on, and on, with the one 
thought, “as long as he had gold he had power,” and 
that the power which wealth gave was the only thing 
worth having which life could give. ‘‘ Look there,” 
said Mr. Cayley, as he walked past a jeweller’s shop, 
in the window of which were flashing diamonds and 
jewels of every kind: “do you see this book ?” said 
he, as he pulled a long narrow little cheque-book 
out of his pocket—“ I have but to fill this up—a page 
with a few figures, with that man’s name on it, put 
my own at the bottom, and in an hour's time you 
will find every piece of plate in that shop, and 
every precious stone, in my office. I don’t mean to 
do it,” said Mr. Cayley; “oh dear no! but I tell you 
this, just to show you what may be done. Do you 
see that mansion-house there? Well, you have seen 
this little book ; I have only to send for an architect, 
and tell him to build me the like, and put my name 





to the bottom of one of these little leaves, and up 
the building will go. These things I call * power,’ 
and this you will have, my boy, if you follow my 
Keep the eyes and the feet dry; and if one 
of the two must be wet, why, let it be the feet. You 
can change your boots and socks when you get home, 
but no one can tell what will come of the eyes going 
wrong. 


advice, 


I don’t mind a squint, or a wink, or a blink 
—TI don’t mind a man being cross-eyed, for the matter 
of that ; but keep the eyes dry, Redfern, my boy. 
You see, I call you ‘Redfern, for 1 feel like a 
father towards you ; and there’s many an one, I can 
tell you, who’d give a good bit more than the top of 
his little finger if John Cayley would say he felt 
like a father to him. You mustn’t trouble yourself, 
Redfern, about the little snivellers at home ; why, 
you'll soon be a man—and perhaps I may help to 
make a man of you indeed. 
to be able to order that jeweller to send every penny- 
worth he has in the place to your house, and to hear 
him thanking you into the bargain?” 

At first Redfern Grabstone used 
tinually to the little ones at home, and send them 
some of the strange oddities which are to be bought 


How should you like 


to write con- 
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in the streets for a penny-—and, at times, what cost 
a little more ; and in return for these he used to get 
such simple things as the little ones could get, or 
make. Out of everything that could be kept, a bit 
was put by for Redfern ; and very heterogensous 
were the consignments which reached him from time 
to time. The most remarkable, perhaps, was a 
hedgehog, three of which had been found at the foot 
of the garden, one of which was faithfully put by 
for him, Daisy chains, and bunches of wild flowers, 
often came. At first they were all welecme, but 
gradually they became less and less thought of, and 
at last the lad wrote home, and requested that no 
more should be sent. What were they to the things 
in the jeweller’s window? If they could send some of 
them, that would be something worth. But if they 
could, what would Redfern have done with them? 
Turned them into money, for money would be power, 
and life, and energy ; it would make him ‘ 
and enable him to do almost anything. 

What the struggle might have been —how severe, 
or how long prolonged, I cannot tell ; and there is no 
need of guessing, seeing that it was destined not to 
be prolonged at all. 

The children at home had not had much time for 
speculation as to why their London consignments 
were to come to an end ; they were earried off, within 
a few hours of each other, by scarlet fever. They 
knew that they were dying—i.c., they knew that 
they were going away, not to come back again, but 
they did not know that they were dying; as too 
many know death. They were going to a beauti- 
ful place, and their last wish was, that all their 
little things should be sent to their brother, 
and that he should be written to, and told all the 
ways of Miss Jane the doll, her bad habits which 
had to be corrected, and her good ones which had to 
be encouraged, her food and raiment, and hours of 
going to bed and getting up. Moreover, the little 
boy’s rocking-horse was to be sent to him, with 
equally specific directions about his make-believe 
hay and oats, and Redfern was to keep him for his 
very own for ever. They sent him also ten thousand 
loves, and then ten thousand more, and said, “ They 
didn’t know whether they could write to him from 
where they were going to; bat if they could, they 
would.” 
don’t ery when we are gone.” 

At first this was a tremendous shock to the 
young boy, and good thoughts began to come into 
his heart again. The messengers of heaven some- 
times fly with apparently dusky wings, and they 
thus came to Redfern Grabstone; and for some 
time they thus tarried with him. At night they 
hovered about his bed; then, as he lay awake, 
he used to think of the village green, and the 
joy his sixpences gave, and the wonderful feasts 
which came from them; and little hands would 
put theirs in his again, and he could almost feel 
his own twining in the little curled heads once 
more. And when he dropped asleep, he could 


‘somebody,” 


And so “Good-bye, dear Redfern, and 


hear the little ones—now calling to him ont of 
heaven, and now at play with him again on earth; 
and he felt how power had flowed out of him to 
make joyous these two little lives. And by day, 
as he walked in the streets, he could hear their 
childish voices amid—yes, strange, to say, even 
all the hubbub of the City : the omnibuses, 
and cabs, and patterers with their penny wares— 
the thousand and one sounds which go to make 
up a great city’s din. 


abe ve 


Never had these little 
ones been in a town; but now they walked with 
him quite fearlessly, as though they were not 
frightened at anything, as though they were not 
attracted by anything. They were in it, but not 
of it; they were with him, and that seemed to 
be enough for them. For were not those good 
angels to help the lad to eseape from the snares 
of earth, if only he would escape? For a set time 
would all such images and thoughts be with him; 
but only for a time. And then, if he would not 
have them, they would depart. 

And close by were evil thoughts and evil imagi- 
nations, which came not from heaven, but hell; 
black-winged abominations ofa nether world, only 
able to turn themselves into what appeared to 
be angels of light to such as were willing to be 
deceived. Wherever holy thoughts go, do these 
go. They will stand aside when they must stand 
aside; but they are ever ready to come forward, 
stealthily or overpoweringly, as seems most to their 
interest at the time. And now they also had their 
say. How many evil things have such bad powers 
of wickedness said concerning jewels of gold and 
silver and precious stones ! how many have they by 
Pride, vanity, covet- 
ousness, murder, theft, have all, from time to time, 
linked themselves with such bright and beautiful 
things. And now the evil thoughts, the dark 
messengers of one who, better than all others, 
knows the power of gold—its power to ruin and 
deceive—found this young lad opposite the jeweller’s 
window as he was going to his master’s office. The 
sunbeams were dancing amid the jewels, leaping 
apparently in very joyousness from diamond to 
diamond, from sapphire to emerald and opal and 
ruby, and every manner of precious stone. They 
twinkled and scintillated and blazed, and threw 
out coloured lights of crimson and yellow and red, 
and green and purple and blue, and the lad stopped 
to look upon them. 

It was a bad coincidence for Redfern Grabstone 
that at that moment a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and Mr. Cayley was found to be the owner 
of that hand. 

“ Looking at the pretty things, my boy, or thinking 
of what I told you about them? Some day, if you 
go on right, you'll be able to say to yourself, ‘ Every 
one of those I can have at an hour's notice.’ "T is a 
grand thing to be able to walk about London—or 
anywhere else, for the matter of that—and say, ‘I can 
buy you all up.’ I say to them, ‘You are Cayley’s;” 


such glittering weapons slain! 
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and you will be able to say, ‘ You are Grabstone’s ;’ but 
you must work and wait, my lad. Cayley has worked 
and waited, and by the help of his eyes and his thumb 
he has got on. Come away to the office ; there ’s no 
money to be made by looking at pretty things, unless, 
indeed, it be to hear them saying pretty much what 
I’ve been saying to you now.” 

And Redfern Grabstone went off with Mr. Cayley, 
and the good angels, or thoughts, or whatever you 
like to call them, went their way, and the others 
chuckled and langhed and accompanied the two until 
they were seated, each of them at his desk; and I 
do not say that they left them then. 


As time wore on, the man of stocks and shares 
seemed to take more and more to the young man 
whose career—and, indeed, whose character—he was 
bent on forming. 

The good thoughts having passed away from 
Redfern Grabstone, he lent himself all the more 
willingly and easily to’ Mr. Cayley’s influence. The 
little ones of the green now seldom came into their 
brother’s thoughts ; and when they did come, they 
did not stay long. They knew they were not wel- 
come, and they just seemed, as it were, to look upon 
him pitifully and depart. 

And, in truth, Redfern Grabstone was not sorry ; 
he did not want them. What good could they do 
him? They were out of place in a crowded city, out 
of place in business life. They belonged to the 
other world, and in the other world let them stay. 
All this sort of thing did well enough for old 
times, for young schoolboy days ; but nothing could 
be made out of them ; they would not help him on in 
life. All about the horse and the doll was humbug. 
They did well enough at the time; but there was 
nothing in them, so nothing could come out of them. 
Ah! Redfern Grabstone, there was much in them, 
and it may be that the time will come when you would 
give a great deal to get some of that “ much” out of 
them; it may be—but we shall see. 


Mr. Cayley’s career was one of uninterrupted 


success. He bought shares, and made money on 
them. He sold shares, and he made money too. He 


neither bought nor sold, but waited to see how things 
would turn out ; and while he was waiting, dividends 
and interest were rolling in, and so he might be said 
to be making money even then. It seemed to be a 
part of the special vocation of money to come to Mr. 
Cayley, and it seemed to be a part of Mr. Cayley’s 
special vocation to keep it. But nobody could see 
what good it did him ; or, in other words, how he was 
any the better for it. He lived in the same small 
house that he had inhabited for years; he kept the 
one saine old servant ; he wore no better clothes ; and 
certainly he did not give away any more. Indeed, 
with all his money power, he could not do that. You 
can’t make a nothing into more, and Mr. Cayley had 
never given anything away at all. 

The only good that his money did him (if, indeed, 


THE QUIVER. 


that can be called good at ail which is mere fancy), was 
the idea that as each hundred was safely bagged he 
could do more if he pleased in any given direction. 
But what good was that when there was a force 
within forbidding him to part with it, and so making 
it utterly inert, of no power at all? What good is 
power if one cannot use it? And though there was 
great power undoubtedly in the gold, the power was 
practically not there for him. Mr. Cayley’s fancied 
“can ”—indeed, his real “ can”—was met by a still 
more real “ cannot ;” and so Cayley, instead of getting 
good out of his money, got nothing—unless, indeed, 
the indulgence of this idea can be called good. 

It is very hard in this world to have money without 
having some money troubles with it, and Mr. Cayley 
had his. His great trouble was, What was to be done 
with it when he died? He knew well that money 
would not have power to keep him alive ; no cash 
balance could avert the crack of doom. When the word 
came, “ Cayley, you must go,” go Cayley must. But 
that this concentration of power should be all dissi- 
pated, and come to nought, was more than he liked to 
think of. 

Hence it was that he had taken Redfern Grab- 
stone in hand. After the boy had been a sufficient 
time in his office to see that he had taken kindly to 
the ideas impressed on him, Mr. Cayley determined 
to train his mind for himself, to make him custodian 
of his money after he was dead. The boy was young, 
and so would be all the more easily influenced and 
trained ; and if only Mr. Cayley could make him a 
man after his own heart, the accumulations of his life 
would not Le in vain. But he must be trained ; hence 
he took him to board and lodge with himself, that at all 
odd moments, and as various opportunities arose, he 
might train him into what he should think, and, by- 
and-bye, how he should act. 

The good thoughts, or angels, or whatever they 
were, seldom came to Redfern Grabstone now, and 
so Mr. Cayley had few impediments in his way. 

But one thing there was which troubled this man. 
It was that when he had gone he was by no means 
sure that he could carry this consciousness ot power 
with him—he must leave his wealth in the world, 
while he himself had gone out of it; and this did 
not work out comfortably at all. 

What if he could live again in this (now) young 
man? What, if need be only his body should die, 
and the real Cayley could keep about in the world as 
usual ? 

“Ah!” said he, one day, jumping up from his 
fireside chair, “I have it. Cayley needn't go, after 
all—perhaps he needn’t—anyhow, there’s nothing 
like having a try.” 

Cayley, where did you get that strange thought ? 
What lying spirit deceived you when you imagined 
that if Redfern Grabstone could catch your spirit 
as you died, you could live on in him? Was ever 
such a thing heard of before, and who or what put 
it into your mind now? You were 
your money to Redfern Grabstone, 


going to leave 
and you were 
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going to leave your spirit also. Sole executor, too! 
And how was he to carry out the trust? What was 
he to do with that spirit of yours? Had you left 
your wretched spirit to me, Cayley, I know what I 
should have done. I should, in the language of the 
law, have “renounced ”-—that is, have had nothing 
to do with your will. I should have pitched what- 
ever there could be of spirit, and whatever there 
actually was of money, into the Court of Chancery 
within twenty-four hours, and let you and your 
money get out of that as best you could. 

When we think much about anything, however 
improbable, it has a tendency to become @ reality 
with us, and all the more so if it is anything that 
we wish for. Hence it came to pass that Cayley 
thought himself into the belief that he could really 
do this thing which he desired. 

At last this idea took complete possession of his 
mind, and he determined to imbue Redfern Grab- 
stone with his own spirit, with his own very self, as 
much as he could. To this end he kept him ever 
near him, as close to himself as possible; the savour 
of his being he wanted, as much as ever could be, 
to pervade the being of the one who was to inherit 
his wealth. Nay, not to inherit—Cayley did not 
like that word, for it sounded as though he himself 
would be parted from it—but who would enable 
him to carry on and carry out his idea—keeping 
the wealth together, and so accumulating power. If 
only he could secure that there should be a succes- 
sion of Grabstones, all imbued with his own spirit, 
he might, so to speak, live on to the world’s end, 
and accumulate enough to rule the world itself. 

tedfern Grabstone, as time went on, could not 
but perceive the change in Mr. Cayley’s ways. He 
thought him getting eccentrice—very eccentric in- 
deed. He would pull his chair up so close to his 
that they touched one another, and thus he would 
sit the livelong evening. In the office—in Mr. 
Cayley’s private room, where Redfern now sat— 
he would not have him at the desk opposite him, 
but would have him close up to him, at his very 
side. He made it a point also that Redfern Grab- 
stone should eat the same things as himself, and 
he would seldom leave the young man out of his 
sight. 

This, after a while, became irksome, and how 
long Grabstone would have endured it I cannot tell, 
had not Mr. Cayley one day confided to him that 
he intended to leave him all he had. It would not 
do, therefore, to offend him, even if he were a little 
eccentric. Perhaps it was the sign that Cayley’s 
mind was giving way, and that he was breaking 
up (for he was now getting old), and he would 
all the sooner come into the money that was be- 
queathed, 

“Listen to me, Grabstone,” said Mr. Cayley one 
evening, as he announced his intentions in this 
matter ; “listen well, Grabstone, to what I say. 
I have spent all my life making money, not for the 
sake of buying this and that with it—for what have 


I here? Just the few simple things which are 
enough for life, just the plainest of food; you may 
almost say I am shabby in my clothes. [ have 
toiled, and kept awake, and been sharp, and saved, 
not to possess, but to know that I may possess if I 
like. I like to look at what this man has, and that, 
and to know that it is mine if I choose to give 
money for it. I like to know that I can buy so 
many of my fellow-men—for, believe me, Grab- 
stone, if only you will pay the price, a great many 
are to be bought; I like to know that I can send 
people to Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Even 
if my fire were small, and I were shivering before it, 
as has often been the case, do I not feel that I have 
only to go into the market and buy up not only 
coals, but coal-mines, if I please? Now, look you, 
Grabstone, I don’t mean to give up all this ; I don’t 
mean to have toiled all my life, and then just die 
and lie a poor helpless creature in the grave, unable 
to do anything or to be anybody. I have had a 
new idea lately, and now I’m going to tell it to 
you; and if you fall in with it, you shall have all 
my wealth. I’m going to leave you my money, 
and with it myself; not my body. I’m not going 
to ask you to keep me in the house with you for 
ever, or to drag my old bones about with you; but 
I’m going to leave you myseli—my thoughts, my 
feelings, and my very spirit—as much as I can. 
That ’s why I keep you so near me, that you may 
be as like me as you can; that I may know what 
you’re like when I get into you; so that you 
knowing my ways, and I knowing your ways, we 
may get on well together. But there is one thing, 
Grabstone, that you must do: you must catch my 
last breath. The will is already made and signed ; 
do you agree to what I have last said? My mind is 
set on that.” 

“Tf it will give you pleasure,” said Redfern 
Grabstone, “I have no objection. You’re leaving me 
everything ; I might at least do that much for you.” 

Redfern Grabstone might have said something 
more-—what, I know not—had not a fearful spasm 
come at that moment over the old man’s face. 
“ Grabstone,” cried he, “ my eyes are burning—burn- 
ing; they’re full of the desert sand ; throw water into 
them ;” and a second spasm, worse than the first, 
came on; and the mysterious look of coming death 
spread itself over the old man’s face. 

There was no time to be lost if Redfern Grab- 
stone was indeed to fulfil his recently made promise, 
and in a moment he opened his mouth and put it to 
the old man’s, who did not breathe out his spirit, as 
we say, but who in a half yell, half scream, sent 
forth his last earthly breath. Redfern Grabstone 
felt almost as if Cayley had yelled his spirit into 
his head, and his lungs, and his heart, and_ his 
liver, and every bit ef him, from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot—as though he had been 
bequeathed, not only all Cayley’s money, but Cayley 
his very self. 

(To be concluded.) 
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{O sings 
\) the poet, 
and the note 
of cheer may 
well remind 
the feeble 
and infirm 
that, in the 
highest 
sense of all, 
they have 
yet a place 
among those 
are helpful and useful. Bodily weak- 
need not mean being utterly outside of 
gracious influences mighty for all eternity. 
“When I am weak, then am [ strong,” the 
Apostle testified of old; how many since that 
day have taken up the same sweet strain of 
music, and thus glorified Him Who has strength- 
ened them, and through Whom they have been 
able to do and bear all things! The feeling of 
uselessness is perhaps the greatest trouble to 
the Master's prisoners. The tempter whispers 
that His service has no more room for you, His 
vineyard no corner for such a faint, weary life as 
your own; but when did the tempter tell the 
truth? The Lord has need of you; the very 
fact that He leaves you here below, just where 
you are, and circumstanced amid scenes that, if 
need be, He could change at a word, should 
prove to you that you also can serve Him, and 
that the long, long days may be blest by some 
sweet ministry for Him Who was Himself a Man 
of Sorrows and acquainted with grief. 

Dr. Johnson once said, very wisely, ‘ He who 
waits to do a great deal of good at once, will 
never do any.” A sympathetic word, a loving 
pressure of the hand, even a gentle look, may 
do service for God; patience and cheerfulness 
under weariness and pain may preach mightily 
of Divine support, and your couch of feebleness 
may be a pulpit, eloquent for the name of Him 
Who alone is your Refuge and your Strength. To 
help a fellow-pilgrim to be patient is work that 
only a soul divinely helped can do; to point a 
neighbour Christward is an effort that shall yet 
be victorious, though all the forces of evil may 
strive to withstand your trembling appeal and 
your prayers. Do not say, “I am able now to 
bear so little fruit for the Master.” He knows 
all about your ability ; what you have to do is 
to bear the fruit. Christ’s strength is made per- 
fect in weakness ; abiding in Him, you need not 
fear that your life amid the shadows lacks fruit- 
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SICK AND INFIRM. 

age of glory. A great missionary, lying ill, had 
only strength enough to teach a child his alpha- 
bet; but this he did; for, said he, “I can no 
more preach the Gospel, and I have prayed to 
God to make me useful.” A poor hunchback, 
who had often vainly appealed to a neighbour 
living in sin to hear the Gospel invitation and 
turn to the Saviour, became so feeble that he 
could speak no more; all he could do, as his 
gaze rested upon that neighbour, was to lift a 
trembling finger and point upward, The sufferer 
was called to the Land of Healing, but that up- 
lifted hand was never forgotten by the wanderer, 
and that hour of extremity, when earthly strength 
was gone, was used to bring home the soul that 
had strayed into evil. Just the time when life 
seems most barren and service impossible, when 
the heart seems emptied of all power and capa- 
city, may be the time God fills us most with His 
Spirit; and with Him there is nothing impos- 
sible. Burdened with a sense of infirmity, try 


casting yourself completely on the Redeemer’ 


strength ; it is all at your disposal, poor, needy 
one! All your springs are in Him, and you will 
never find the end of His ever-sure supplies. 
Many doors of usefulness are shut to you now, 
but more are open; the praying soul can always 
find channels of helpfulness. None need live 
to themselves; not even the weary one whose: 
vision is bounded by four walls. ‘‘ We cannot 
any longer permit you to use the pulpit,” was 
the message brought to Whitefield during a 
preaching journey in Philadelphia. “Thanks be 
to God! there are the fields,” was his calm reply. 
There is always some place where we can witness 
for our Lord. You have done so, perhaps, in the 
meeting in the class, in the mission-room, by the: 
sick and dying; and now you must bear your 
witness “at Rome also,” in the hardest place— 
on the couch of infirmity that prayer garlands 
with patience. You can work for God by wait- 
iny ; He will fill the vessel that is quietly held 
still with power that shall not be realised till, in 
the Kingdom to be revealed, those that seem last 
shall be first. Mrs. Browning reminds us that 
to renounce our troubles and sacrifice our grief 
is harder than the lot of those who give up the 
world and put on sackcloth and the signs of self- 
denial. By the mighty power of God, you in 
your weakness, waiting between the lights in the 
gloaming shadows, may be strong enough to 
renounce repining and impatience, and witness 
by your calm, sweet, thankful quietude that, 
even upon the bed of languishing, “ happy art 
thou, O Israel ! ” M. S. H. 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH, AS IT IS 
IN HEAVEN.” 
BNE TI; x) N ti.us praying, we no 
~~ BE EE: doubt mean to ask 
Sak that we may be en- 
abled to act as the 
angels, those messen- 
gers of God, who do 
His pleasure. But, 
beside the angels, the 
sun, moon, and stars, 
and all the host of 
heaven, do God’s will. 
We read that the stars 
in their courses fought 
against Sisera, an enemy of God’s people. How 
perfectly the heavenly bodies obey the laws ap- 
pointed for them by God was seen not long ago, 
when we had an eclipse of the sun. Thousands of 
people were on the look-out for it with darkened 
glasses, and just at the time the newspapers in- 
formed us that astronomers calculated it would take 
place, we saw it. We can calculate for months, 
and even years, before the motions of heavenly 
bodies, because we know that they will obey; but 
we cannot say half an hour before what will’ result 
from the unruly wills and affections of sinful men. 


“ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 


An excellent colportage mission is 
carried on in connection with Miss Perks’ 
helpful work for soldiers at Winchester, 
and we have received the account of 
several encouraging incidents resulting 
from this work. The colporteur relates 
that one stormy day he asked for shelter 
at a cottage, and took the opportunity to 
speak concerning Him who is our Shelter 
for this life and the life eternal; the 
woman to whom he spoke acknowledged 
she had not yet found peace, and she 
was told of the finished work of Christ 
as the only refuge for the soul. Christian 
neighbours were told of this case, and 
asked to bring the household under the 
sound of the Gospel. These efforts re- 
sulted at last in the conversion of father, 
mother, and child. “TI have called many 
times,” says their friend and helper, “and 
am thankful to know they are trusting 
the Saviour.” The aged and the sick 
have a warm weleome for the messenger 
of hope and comfort, and we hear of 
many anxious souls in the neighbourhood 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 





for whom Christian love is waiting, watching, and 
praying. Some months ago one such was in great 
distress, being in doubt and darkness, but the Divine 
Spirit has now opened his eyes to behold the Light 
of the World, and his report of his condition to the 
colporteur has become, “ Bless the Lord, it is better 
and better; more happiness, pressing onward and 
upward,” 


THE PROPORTION OF FAITH. 


Half the heresies and bitterness of party spirit 
that disfigure our religion spring from neglect of the 
command, “Let us prophesy according to the pro- 
portion of faith.” It is not enough that our doc- 
trines should be Scriptural doctrines; but they 
should stand in the same relative proportions in 
which they stand in Scripture. 


THE APPEAL THAT TELLS. 


There is nothing perhaps more difficult, yet more 
effective, than a personal appeal concerning religion. 
It is comparatively simple to address a class or a 
meeting, to deliver a general invitation to the 
Master, and to talk somewhat indefinitely about 





A CHRISTWARD APPEAL. 
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God and holy things, but to stand face to face with 
a fellow-pilgrim to eternity, and to take that one by 
the hand with a Christward appeal, plain and 
direct, needs the strength and courage that can 
come alone by prayer. Still more difficult is it 
when the one appealed to is familiar with our own 
daily life. We are conscious of so many failures 
and shortcomings, that we think some other person 
is the one to deal with that heart vet undecided for 
the Master, and scarcely conscious of its need ; while 
all the time the words we avoid may be the words 
expected and longed for, the words that would bring 
secret yearnings to a crisis, and enlist another soldier 
beneath the banner of the Lord. We must not too 
rudely, too roughly assail the citadel of the soul; 
there are shy, sweet natures that could scarcely 
answer a searching inquiry as to their spiritual state 
except to God; but let it never be said by those 
within the sphere of our influence that we gave 
them no opportunity of such help as we can render 
amid secret difficulties, doubts they would fain 
reveal to us, longings that are the fruit of the 
Divine Spirit's influences. The Master will give us 
the right word for such, if we lift up our hearts to 
Him; He is always able and willing to teach us 
what we ought to say. If in truth unable to put 
into words what we feel, let us address a letter to 
the life for which we are striving and praying ; but 
let us not delay to make the appeal on Christ’s be- 
half, to beseech that soul plainly, clearly, and directly 
to make a personal surrender to Him. “A single 
word,” says Beecher, “is like a switch on a railroad, 
a point almost too fine to be seen, yet sufficient to 
change the course of the train from one track to 
another.” Shall we withhold the few earnest words, 
whatever they cost us, that may lead some wander- 
ing spirit home, and change the course of a life to 
all eternity ? 


THE ECHO OF CONSCIENCE. 


Plutarch, the old heathen moralist, tells a story of 
a Greek who had murdered his father, and whom no 
one had suspected. But one day he was seen fiercely 
tearing out of a hedge a nest of young birds and 
trampling upon them, and when asked why he was 
so cruel, he passionately answered: “ Why, then, do 
the birds keep twittering at me ‘Parricide, par- 
ricide ?’” The accusing words which rang in his 
ears were but the echo of his own guilty conscience. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Speaking of the sun as aruler of the motion of 
the planets, Sir Robert S. Ball, Royal Astronomer 
for Ireland, says:—‘“It would almost seem as if our 
globe were always trying to escape from the thraldom 
of the sun, who, knowing how fatal to us such an 
escape would be, incessantly interferes to prevent it. 
If only the sun were to withhold that attractive 
power by which the earth is maintained in the 


course at present followed, dire calamity must re- 
sult. This globe of ours is now hurrying along at a 
pace of eighteen miles a second, and if the sun’s 
attraction no longer restrained us, we should not 
continue to revolve in a circle, but would at once 
start off in a straight line through space. Every 
minute would take us more than a thousand miles, 
and by the time a hundred days had elapsed we 
should be twice as far from the sun as we are at 
present. His light and his heat would be reduced 
to one-fourth part of what we now enjoy. With 
every successive minute the sun’s influence would 
still further abate, and it is almost needless to add 
that all known forms of life must vanish from the 
globe.” Is not this a good illustration of how we 
blind mortals often try to get away from the influ- 
ence and guidance of the Sun of Righteousness, and 
destroy spiritual life within us just in proportion as 
we succeed in doing so? 


A SLICE OF EXISTENCE. 

3efore going in for the examination from which 
she came out above the Senior Wrangler, Miss 
Fawcett was asked by one of her friends, “ Don’t 
you wish it were all over?”—She cheerfully replied, 
“No; 1 don’t want to have three weeks taken out 
of my life.” If we cannot imitate Miss Faweett’s 
mathematical success, we can try to acquire her 
common-sense way of living in, and making the 
most of, the present. How many people now are 
wishing three years, or three months, or three weeks 
to be over, and expecting to be much happier at the 
end of them! We invent pastimes, and do all we 
ean to kil] time, as if the future would necessarily 
be better than the present. We illustrate Pope's 


line— 
‘*Man never is, but always to be blessed.” 


Like an absent-minded man who looks about for his 
hat when it is on his head, many of us have calm, 
unexciting happiness and not a few simple pleasures 
near us, without ever becoming aware of the fact. 
After all, three weeks is a slice of existence, and by 
no means an infinitesimal part of tlireescore years 
and ten. 


OUT OF GREAT TRIBULATION. 


From the mountain gorse, growing as lights on the 
bleak hill-side, ‘trodden on by rain and snow,” 
golden in thorny bloom, Mrs. Browning learnt to be 
strong and trustful, to be joyful and blest, even 
“when no summer can ‘be had.” This is a lesson 
each one of us needs to take to heart ; when the cup 
of trial seems full to the brim, when we know pain 
and disappointment and vague forebodings, let us 
trust the God who preserves us still. Our fountains 
of strength are in Him, and His light shines even 
upon the hour of our adversity. Sometimes we are 
brought face to face with a marvellous witness of 
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His sustaining power, and our little faith stands 
amazed to behold what God has wrought, when, 
in the seven-times heated furnace of aftlicticn, His 
presence is visible with His suffering child. It may 
inspire and encourage some life in darkness if we 
mention the case of a young girl well known to us, 
whose life seemed full of bright promise, but who 
has lain for many months in continuous pain, weak- 
ness, and weariness, through a serious form of 
spinal curvature, A visit to such an one might well 
mean depression, darkness, doubt. But what is the 
reality ? A sweet, bright face, not only patient, but 
glad—eyes that are happy already with the Light 
that shineth not on sea or shore—a life interested 
in every little plan of former companions and of 
young and old around her, and lips that, when they 
san find breath to speak, try to tell you how good 
God is toher, “He makes me so happy,” she loves 
to witness; “ He is near—He is precious ;” and when 
hearts were aching in knowledge of her pain, she 
sent « triumphant message, asking that thanksgiving 
might be rendered on her behalf for the ever-present 
mercies of the Lord. Truly the “shadow of His 
seamless dress” is by that couch of weakness ; it is 
a pulpit of eloguence and power, doing as much in 
its way to witness what God can do and be as the 
preacher who speaks His name to multitudes. It 
may interest the readers of THE QUIVER to know a 
little incident concerning the pages for the infirm 
which have appeared in our volume this year. Men- 
tion was made in one of these papers of an invalid 
who, though sleepless, found the night- watch precious 
and helpful through the Master’s conscious presence, 
and our young friend told us, unaware that her own 
case had been instanced, “I have been praying for 
that girl who lies awake and thinks of Jesus. I 
have been asking that she may go on feeling peace- 
ful and happy, and that He will be very near her, 
whatever she has to bear.” What a smile of wonder 
overspread her face as we gently told her she had 
been praying for the Divine presence for her own 
soul, and that her happy experience had been used 
for the strengthening and uplifting of others called 
to cross-bearing ! 


GIVING AND RECEIVING REPROOF. 


ee 


You may say anything to anybody if you only 
know how to say it.” Fault-finding is not resented 
when it is known to be a surgeon’s lancet, and not a 
The Chaplain-General to H.M. 
Forces thus writes of an army chaplain who has just 
died :—‘“ Doubtless he made mistakes, but he nobly 
redeemed them, and never resented the plainest 
speaking with respect to them. Nothing shows a 
man’s true character better than the way he receives 
a reproof from those whose duty it is to give it him. 


weapon of offence. 


It was quite as pleasant to admonish Mr. as 
to praise him. I shall ever remember the cheerful, 
teachable way in which he received all I felt bound 


to say to him.” 





THE TARES AND THE WHEAT. 


Dean Stanley greatly disliked the operation of 
shaving. At last he found some stuff which was 
warranted to remove hair without injuring the skin 
or health. He tried it for the first time when 
driving to a dinner-party, and described the result 
to a friend as follows :—“I rubbed it to my chin, 
but found, on arriving at my destination, that it was 
the skin and not the hair that was removed.” No 
doubt the Dean, who was in the habit of illustrating 
spiritual and moral truths from commonplace occur- 
rences, would have seen in this an illustration of 
the danger, against which teachers should be on 
their guard, of uprooting what is good when trying 
to destroy what is evil or worthless. 


A SUGGESTIVE ANSWER. 


Sunday-school teachers might learn much about 
the lives of the friends of their scholars from the 
answers they receive to questions that have no 
apparent reference to them. A teacher asked why 
St. Paul, when approaching Rome, “thanked God 
and took courage.” Up goes the hand of a bright 
little fellow, and out comes the answer, “ Because, 
teacher, he had come in sight of three taverns.” Is 
it not probable that this boy lived with people who 
talked much about drinking, and preferred the in- 
side of a publie-house to any other place? At all 
events, the answer would’ suggest to a zealous 
worker the advisability of looking them up. 


RICH WITHOUT, POOR WITHIN. 


“When I look at the congregation,” said a 
minister, “I say, ‘Where are the poor?’ When the 
collection comes to be counted, I say, ‘Where are 
the rich ?’” 


THE GIFT OF LANGUAGE. 


It should never be forgotten that there is no reason 
whatsoever for regarding language as a human 
invention, or for supposing that men, if left to 
themselves, could arrange or employ a system of 
sounds for communicating their thoughts the one to 
the other. It is easily inferred from the Scriptural 
narrative that God gave Adam his vocabulary, as 
well as that fine intellectual apparatus which might 
excogitate things worthy of being embodied in its 
I think of our first parent 
as standing amid the glories of Paradise, his eye 
wandering delightedly over the beauties with which 
the earth was thickly strewed, and gathering in the 
ardent and oracular jewellery of the heavens. Lofty 
emotions swell within him as he turns from one part 
to another of the splendid panorama. 
tide must have vent ; the soul is as though it would 
break loose from the body, to acknowledge the great- 
ness and goodness of the invisible Creator. But 


magnificent expressions. 


The rising 




















A LODGING-HOUSE MISSION SERVICE. 


the Creator has given to His creature a power of 
exhibiting the feelings called up by the gorgeous 
manifestations of Himself. The beast of the field 
had been formed, but yet there was no praise ; the 
fowl of the air winged their way along the firmament, 
but no hymn floated through the mighty expanse ; 
the fish of the sea sported in the great deep, but the 
name of God had not been uttered in the unfathom- 
able waters. Then man arose, in the image of his 
Maker, the High Priest of the terrestriai temple. 
He had loftier faculties for appreciating the wonder- 
fulness, the beauty, and the benevolence which were 
traced on the encompassing scene ; but he had also a 
faculty of expressing what he felt ; and as he gazed 
the silence was broken, and creation thrilled at the 
melody of speech.—Melvill. 


HELPING HANDS IN GLASGOW. 

“ Our meetings are of a real hearty kind—plenty of 
singing and personal testimony.” So say the workers 
in the Govan Model Lodging-House Mission, which 
extends its help not only to labourers in and out of 
work, but to many who once held comfortable posi- 
tions in life, and who have been brought amid 
rougher associations by drink or misfortune. An ex- 
bailie, a doctor’s son, two men who were trained for 
the ministry—such are some of the lodgers who find 
that even beneath their trouble and poverty are the 
Everlasting Arms that yearn to seek and save them 
still. The president of the mission is Mr. Ross, 


and among his earnest helpers is Mrs. Watt, a 
member of the Govan School Board, who has been 
greatly used in bringing about the success recorded 
with thankfulness and praise. The men attend the 
services in encouraging numbers, but some prefer 
to remain in the dining-hall reading their papers, 
and to these a few words are specially addressed, 
a hymn is sung, prayer is offered, and thus they 
are left in God's hands, His Word doubtless echo- 
ing in many a heart that may outwardly seem in- 
different. 
built for hotel purposes, and the rooms are high and 
airy, while the cooking and sleeping accommodation 
are so well looked after as to be a great boon to a 
throng of dock-labourers, many of whom come from 
a distance. All kinds of groceries can be bought, 
from a halfpennyworth upwards, and, to the most 
needy, mission tickets are given, which insure lodg- 
ing and breakfast. In this mission a young clerk 
was rescued who had been employed in the Civil 
Service ; not only has he become an earnest wit- 
ness to the truth, but regular work has been found 
for him, and, with his wife and child, he is now 
settled in a comfortable home, thanks to the Christian 
yearning which remembers lodging-house wanderers. 


The large lodging-house was originally 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
A Christian Brahmin, visiting England, and an 
American, met together at the house of one who 
liked to entertain strangers. “I am very much 
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surprised,” said the American, “that any of a race 
so intelligent as yours should be idolaters.”—“ I am 
very much surprised,” replied the Brahmin, “ that 
any of a race so intelligent as yours should be 
idolaters. I came to England by Rome, and I saw 
English and Americans kissing the toe of Jupiter, 
said to be St. Peter, and woishipping images just as 
much as the Hindus do.” 


PARTY SPIRIT. 


Ridiculing the tendency of men to range them- 
selves in parties, Sydney Smith said:—‘“ The tea- 
drinking public at Bath has lately become divided 
into the ‘Pulverists’ and the ‘ Lumpists,’ on the 
vexed question as to whether an ounce of white 
sugar sweetens tea most in the form of dust or 
lumps.” In reference to religion, the man who has 
succeeded in climbing any distance up the mount of 
beatific vision is ready to exclaim, with Leighton, 
“Oh! what are the things we fight for, compared 
with the great things of God!” 


PREACHING IN WHITECHAPEL. 

Matthew Henry says, “It is more for the honour 
of Christ to serve Him in a city than to serve Him 
in a cell.” Many a hero of the London City Mission 
is honouring the Master by holding up his standard 
aiid the inasses, and struggling hand-to-hand with 
intemperance, infidelity, and indifference amid the 
surging throng. Nearly all the public-houses of Lon- 
don have now been brought under Christian visita- 
tion. We are told that if all these were formed in a 
line they would reach from London to Portsmouth ; it 
will therefore be seen that a most prayerful, arduous 
effort has been made to accomplish this most im- 
portant ministry. There is likewise a special mission 
to publicans and bar-servants, with several of whom 
the missionaries have gained spiritual influence. “Out 
you go! We do not want religion in this house!” 
¢cried a man in a Whitechapel tavern; but the 
landlord told him the missionary only sought to do 
good, and he must let him alone or leave the place. 
Several men were discussing the meaning of Good 
Friday, and they decided that our Lord then gave 
“buns and fish away,” but as to Easter Sunday no 
one ventured an opinion. They appealed to the 
missionary, who was able to set before them the 
crucified and risen Lord, till some had to brush away 
the tear, and they said, ‘“ You have taught us what 
we did not know before.” Poor, degraded men in 
another East-end resort were telling how their backs 
had been scored with the lash. The preacher took 
the opportunity to read of two men who received 
the lash undeservedly, and read part of Acts xvi. 
and Isaiah liii. “ We shall not forget this sermon,” 
said the poor fellows who had listened to his appeal. 
But the ignorant and friendless are not the only ones 
met with even at Whitechapel bars. “A bishep 
and two clergymen are friends of mine, and would 


help me at any time,” boasted a man one day to the 
missionary. “I am not intimate with any bishop,” 
was the reply, “but Jesus Christ, my Friend and 
Saviour, would help me at any time, I know; He is 
faithful Who hath promised.” This answer softened 
the other, and broke down his pride, so that the 
message of salvation was again made known by 
one of that heroic band wrestling in London to 
rescue immortal souls. 


A NEW EXPOSITION OF ST. LUKE. 


Such is the growing value and reputation of the 
Expositors’ Bible (Hodder and Stoughton), that the 
issue of a new volume is an event to look forward 
to. The volumes are far from being of equal value; 
some are evidently the result of patient, unhurried 
study and ripe experience, while others have un- 
doubtedly been undertaken and carried out under 
severe pressure of ministerial or professorial duty. 
We may be wrong, but we are tempted to fancy that 
Mr. Burton’s “St. Luke” belongs to the latter class, 
and that with more leisure at his command he would 
have qualified many statements which, though highly 
effective as obiter dicta, are hardly reliable as ex- 
pository matter. This does not blind us, however, 
to the many excellences of the work, which is not 
barely explanatory, but fruitfully suggestive. The 
closing reflections on the miracle of the loaves (pp. 
279-80), on the parables of the lost and found (pp. 
333-5), and on the Atonement (pp. 398-9), are full 
of unpretentious beauty, and breathe forth a rich 
spiritual experience. On the whole, Mr. Burton has 
a thorough grasp of the sacred text, and brings out 
its purport strongly, yet without strain. There are 
some exceptions, as we have hinted; but these 
exceptions are not important enough to mar a work 
of considerable power. 


THE “DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI.” 


After the Bible the book that has been most 
printed and sold is ‘“‘ De Imitatione Christi.” De 
Quincey accounts for this popularity in the following 
beautiful passage :—‘‘ At that time the Bible itself 
was a fountain of inspired truth everywhere sealed 
up, but a whisper ran through the Western nations 
of Europe that the work of Thomas 4 Kempis con- 
tained some slender rivulets of truth, silcatly steal- 
ing away into light from that interdicted fountain.” 


PRACTICAL PREACHING. 


A practical preacher is one who knows what he 
means to say, and says it in the simplest words ; 
who hits something because he aims at something ; 
who acts in the spirit of the Baptist’s noble words 
about his Master, “He must inerease but I must 
decrease.” When Demosthenes had done speaking, 
the Athenians said, “Let us fight Philip.” When 
Cicero ceased, the Romans said, “What a_ fine 
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orator!” After hearing Massiilon, at Versailles, 
Louis XIV. said to him, “I have heard many great 
orators in this chapel, and have been highly pleased 
with them; but for you, whenever I hear you I go 
away displeased with myself, for 1 see more of my 
own character.” 


A LESSON FROM A SICK-ROOM. 


“What bright girls the Miss M.’s are!” I remarked 
to a friend one day, “and how proud their father 
seems of them! Have they no mother? I never 
met her anywhere.”——‘‘ Ah,” replied ny friend, “ poor 
Mrs. M.! She is terribly afflicted with cancer in the 
face, and never appears in society or to visitors. But 
though shut up in her own room, she is not shut up 
in herself. She is always working for her children 
or the poor, and this makes her always cheerful. 
She has learnt patience in the school of Christ. 
You can read her disposition in the sweet looks of 
her daughters.” Going back to my home ashamed 
and humbled, I thanked God for the blessings He 
had given me. What trifles the things about which 
I had been grumbling only that morning seemed 
in comparison to cancer in the face! 


HUMAN LIFE. 

Poets and philosophers have delighted to compare 
the course of human life to that of a river ; perhaps 
a still apter simile might be found in the history of 
a glacier. Heaven-descended in its origin, it yet 
takes its mould and conformation from the hidden 
womb of the mountains which brought it forth. At 
first soft and ductile, it acquires a character and firm- 
ness of its own, as an inevitable destiny urges it on 
its onward career. Jostled and constrained by the 
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crosses and inequalities of its prescribed path, hedged 
in by impassable barriers which fix limits to its 
movements, it yields groaning to its fate, and still 
travels forward, seamed with the scars of many a 
conflict with opposing obstacles. All this time, 
although wasting, it is renewed by an unseen power ; 
it evaporates, but is not consumed. On its surface 
it bears the spoils which during the progress of 
existence it has made its own— often weighty. burdens 
devoid of beauty or value, at times precious masses, 
sparkling with gems er with ore. Having at length 
attained its greatest width and extension, command- 
ing admiration by its beauty and power, waste 
predominates over supply, the vital springs begin to 
fail ; it stoops into an attitude of decrepitude ; it 
drops the burdens, one by one, which it had borne s« 
proudly aloft—its dissolution is inevitable. But as 
it is resolved into its elements, it takes all at once a 
new and livelier and disembarrassed form. From the 
wreck of its members it arises “another, yet the same,” 
a noble, full-bodied arrowy stream, which leaps, 
rejoicing, over the obstacles which before had stayed 
its progress, and hastens through fertile valleys 
towards a freer existence and a final union in the 
ocean with the boundless and the infinite.—Forbes. 


BY THE WAY. 


“ All the way to heaven is heaven,” is a saying 
which is as true as it is neat. The ways of right- 
eousness “are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” Times of refreshment come from 
the Lord to those who walk the narrow way, about 
which the world knows and understands nothing. 
On the other hand, “the way of transgressors is 
hard.” All the way to hell is hell, 
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SHORT ARROWS. 79 


THE GAME OF BACKBITING. 


Let us hope that we are a little more charitable now 
than people were when Jeremy Taylor found it neces- 
sary to say, “ The crime of backbiting is the poison of 
charity, and yet so common that it passed into a 
proverb, ‘ After a good dinner let us sit down and 
backbite our neighbours,’ ” 


HUMAN CONIES. 

Conies are “sleek, mild, amiable souls, quite harm- 
less, too (or apparently so), who go pottering about on 
their pretty little feet, and hiding themselves in 
holes and corners, coming out every now and then in 
the sunshine—-only in the. sunshine—and escaping 
everything unpleasant as much as they can.” And 
yet this trying to slip away from everything that is 
unpleasant has cause men to commit crimes which 
even the world calls horrible. It may be the nature 
of “feeble folk ” to like brightness, smoothness, and 
easiness of living, but there is a hardness that must 
be endured at times by even the feeblest. 
have no individuality and no independence. The 
weak gregariousness of these feeble folk is the cause 
of more than half the sin of the world. 


Conies 


ECONOMY IN THE MISSION FIELD. 

The recent discussion of foreign missionary  or- 
ganisation (although condueted by some in no 
friendly spirit) has not been without its fruits. A 
readiness to adopt new methods of work is far more 
apparent than at any other period in the history of 
Christian missions. Take, for example, the question 
of native dress, and, indeed, of native habits, for the 
white missionary, The China Inland Mission 
workers now find a body of Church Missionary 
Society agents in that great land taking up the 
same rule of life. 
who have gone under the same Society to pierce the 
Soudan from the upper regions of the Niger, adopt 
the same plan. And, coupled with this readiness to 
economise by the use of native dress and native food, 


The band of young evangelists, 


there is also a marked rise in the number of mission- 
aries who go out at their own charges. Both these 
things mean a larger number of missionary agents, 
and the faith of many does not stumble when the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference calls for a thousand 
new workers for China, and the committee of the 
C.MLS. invite a thousand recruits to swell their own 
army of male and female, clerical and lay, evangelists. 


APPEARANCES ARE DECEPTIVE. 

A humble heart may beat under velvet and gold 
clothing, and pride may peep out of rags. An 
ancient philosopher, being at Olympia, saw at the 
celebrated festival some young men of Rhodes 
arrayed most magnificently. Smiling, he exclaimed, 
“This is pride!” Afterwards meeting with some 
Lacedeemonians in a mean and sordid dress, he said, 
“ And this is also pride.” 


GATHERING-THE FORCES. 


The long evenings are again at hand, and on all 
sides preparations for the forthcoming winter cam- 
paign are the order of the day. The summer 
change has shown us more than we realised before of 
the power and goodness of Him whose ambassadors 
we are; and, knowing more of His wonderful works, 
and having mingled with His family in distant 
places, we are stronger for the work we take up 
again—we are ready to plunge anew into the thick 
of the conflict. All-the-year-round meetings ‘are 
invaluable where such can be managed, for loss and 
weakness too often arise when good works lapse for 
a time, and summer and winter alike the forces of 
sin and temptation are busy in our midst. Though 
the form may change, let the strife go on through 
the sunshiny days as the dark; but our forces are 
larger in winter, and great thought and prayerful 
skill are necessary to give each warrior the right 
post. Have we not known of earnest workers, 
willing and able, in the groove least suited to their 
powers—the one who should manage the books 
perhaps striving to deliver addresses, the platform 
ornament casting up accounts, the born arithmetician 
struggling with praiseworthy efforts to judge the 
new volumes for the library! Have such things not 
come to pass as a superabundance of devoted workers, 
considerably adding to the general disorder by the 
creaking of their boots, or hindering the progress of 
the cause they love by secret endeavours for the pre- 
eminence? “The right man (or woman) in the 
right place” is a consummation that would make 
our work glide far more smoothly than has hitherto 
been the case ; let us ask ourselves if we are filling 
niches for which another, older or younger, would be 
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better adapted, and likewise if, with God’s help, we 
ould take up work from which at present we stand 
out. The time is short, the need is urgent, hearts 
are weary, and the Master waits; putting aside 
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emulations, strife, self-glorification, seeking of chief 
places, let each and all of us take up some post of 
service for our heavenly Captain, in whose clear 
sight “high work we do 
If we but do our best.” 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. 

Facts are stubborn things! “TI see,” said Richard 
Cecil, ‘‘ two unquestionable facts : first, my mother is 
greatly afflicted in circumstances, body and mind, 
and yet I see that she cheerfully bears up under all 
by the support she derives from constantly retiring 
to her closet and her Bible ; secondly, that she has 
a secret spring of comfort of which I know nothing ; 
while I, who give unbounded loose to my appetites, 
and seek pleasure by every means, seldom or never 
find it. If, however, there be any such secret in 
religion, why may not I attain it as well as my 


mother? I will immediately seek it of God.” 


A WELL-USED TALENT. 

It is stated in the biography of Mr. Samuel 
Morley that he regarded the possession of his large 
fortune as a sacred trust, which he held for the good 
of men. The discharge of that trust was to him a 
business requiring higher gifts than the acquisition 
of money. The cause that he knew not he searched 
out, and often gave counsel and encouragement that 
availed far more than money. 


THE QUIVER. 


USE PROVERBS. 

In thus using a proverb Jeremy Taylor was imitat- 
ing the example of all great preachers and teachers, 
“Because the preacher was wise, he sought out and set 
in order many proverbs.” An appeal summed up in 
a proverb strikes and sticks, They are words very 
acceptable to assemblies of uneducated people, and 
fasten what has been said in their memory. Of 
the nature of proverbs are terse sayings, like the 
following, that contain a sermon in a few words :— 
“Sin forsaken is the surest sign of sin forgiven.” 
“Did Christ die, and shall sin live?” ‘“ Repentance 
has a double aspect—a weeping eye for the past, a 
watchful eye for the future.” 


THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from August 23rd, 
1890, up to and including September 22nd, 1890. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A Glasgow Mother 
(7th donation), 2s.; An Old Maid, ds.; Toft, York, 2s. 6d. ; 
J.J. E., Govan (35th donation), 5s. 

From M. L. C., Bridlington Quay, 10s. for the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund, which has been forwarded, 


*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help movements 
referred to in the pages of this Magazine. Amounts 
of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in THE 
QUIVER when desired. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


A SERIES OF QUESTIONS BASED 
NATIONAL SCRIPTURE 


ON THE 
LESSONS. 


INTER- 


1. Wherein does the guilt of Pontius Pilate show 
itself ? 

2. Of what cruel and illegal act was Pilate guilty? 

3. Quote passage from prophecy of Isaiah which 
refers to this mock trial. 

4. Why was vinegar offered to Christ on the cross? 

5. In what way did the penitent thief show the 
truth of his repentance ? 

6. What two remarkable events occurred at our 
Lord’s crucifixion? 

7. Why did not the Apostles bury the body of Jesus? 

8. What special precautions did the Jews use to 
prevent our Lord’s body being taken from the tomb, 
which are in themselves great proofs of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ ? 

9. What is known of Joanna, one of the women 
who came early to the sepulchre on Easter morn ? 

10. What is known of Emmaus? 

11. What proofs of His resurrection did Jesus give 
to His Apostles ? 

12. Upon what great event is the faith of the 
Christian founded ? 
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(See fp. 134.) 
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OVERLOOKED NEIGHBOURS. 


A PLEA FOR THE 


RICH AND LONELY. 


BY M. PAYNE SMITH. 





“A little attention warms the old heart.” 


E live in an age of good works, and there 

((| is a great deal of kindness of heart, and 

desire of helping others. all round us; but 
while certain people have all the attention heaped 
upon them, others are left out in the cold and 
overlooked. One of the beautiful things of the 
present day is the widespread desire to help the 
poor, and many a well-born lady spends a great part 
of her time in working for others—visiting the sick, 
reading to the old and ignorant, or amusing the 
strong and well; thus bridging over the guif between 
wealth and poverty. But in the general willingness 
to help the needy, one class is apt to be passed over, 
and it is for that numerous class we plead. 

The girl who walks a mile in all weathers for the 
good of her Sunday-school class, very often forgets 
how many well-to-do, but lonely, neighbours she has, 
who have few visitors to cheer their long days. Their 
work is done, their contemporaries are dead and de- 
parted, and they are only waiting till the summons 
comes for them, and their waiting-time is dreary; 
for, though the poor widow gets a kind word and 
pleasant smile (as well as some dainty from the young 
lady’s own table), the rich widow is not supposed to 
want cheering, so she is passed over and forgotten. 
It is not a pleasant thing to feel that one’s friends are 











tired of one, but it is by no means an 

uncommon circumstance at the present 

day; there is so much to be done, so 

much high pressure, that everyone who 

S is out of the rush is pushed aside, and, 
as often as not, forgotten, and that, 
not from intentional unkindness, but 
from the sheer impossibility of doing 
everything. 

No doubt many people find it much pleasanter to 
visit the poor, as they are less nervous, and, conse- 
quently, less irritable than the rich, and have a nice 
comfortable way of appreciating the young lady's 
kindness ; whereas the richer neighbour is a little bit 
critical, or, may be, soured by worldly troubles, or 
inclined to lay down the law, so that the visit is not 
a pleasure ; and as it does not rank as a duty, it is 
apt to be neglected, and in time forgotten. Or per- 
haps it may seem waste of time to go and sit for 
half an hour in Mrs. So-and-So’s pretty, old-fashioned 
drawing-room, while she rambles on about all sorts of 
long-past experiences and half-forgotten memories. 
But the time is not really wasted, and a little atten- 
tion warms the old heart; whereas, when she is 
passed over, the sour old lady grows sourer, and the 
disagreeable one more disagreeable, simply for want 
of a little love. 

There is a bit of selfishness at the bottom of this 
matter ; and perhaps it is not to be wonuered at, that 
the good deeds are not as successful as they might be, 
when they start from a cankered root. The young lady 
begins well, but is apt to grow disheartened when she 
finds how little apparent fruit comes from all her 
energetic visiting in the district, so she gives it up, 
and ceases to try to make her light shine before 
men; when. had she tried to do good only for the 
sake of good, she might have found a harvest ready 
to her hand while she was hoping for nothing again, 
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At the same time, it must not be supposed that we are 
not in sympathy with all efforts to help the poor, 
for to our mind there is nothing more thoroughly 
wholesome for both parties. The poor woman wants 
a friend, the rich one needs an outlet for her energies 
and they may help and teach each other. 

No; it is the neglect of what someone calls our 
duty to equals that we are complaining of—the 
omission of social kindnesses because they are a 
trouble, or, as sometimes happens with over-con- 
scientious pecple, because they are pleasant. This 
neglect is often caused by a feeling which we 
may put into its baldest and strongest form thus: 
visiting the poor and sick is a duty strongly incule- 
ated in the Bible, with a distinct promise of reward ; 
therefore, by helping the poor you help your own 
soul; but visiting the rich has no promise attached 
to it, therefore it may be neglected. But there are 
lonely hearts and aching heads among those rich in 
this world’s goods; and while taking thought for 
them, you may still be serving Him who healed both 
rich and poor. 

There are so many lonely lives within reach of 
everyone ; so many widows, invalids, and old people, 
that surely a little sympathy may be kept for them! 
The hours pass quite as slowly in a pretty drawing- 
room as in a draughty kitchen; and the dear old 
lady with her soft s‘iawls, and many little comforts, 
thoroughly enjoys the breath of outside air brought 
in by her visitor, and is pleased to see someone young 
and bright. Then, too, it is not necessary to talk 
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gossip—though most women are inclined to drift 
into it. 

No one ever likes to be left stranded: but time 
and death leave many waifs in the midst of a new 
veneration, and ought there not to be pity for them? 
All people can find time to see their own friends and 
contemporaries, though they cannot, or will not, always 
make time for the so-called but even bores 
have hearts. If the old lady likes to talk, and even 
tells the same story half a dozen times, it is a real 
act of charity to listen to her; and if she tries to 
make a return for the kindness she 
from her visitor, surely the visitor may give her 
pleasure by accepting it. 

There are so many people kept indoors by cold 
winds and bad weather ; so many whose near rela- 
tions are far away ; so many bereaved of those 
they loved best ; and so many who suffer from the 
consciousness of being neglected because they are 
old and dull! May they not have a little com- 
forting, though they need no aid in money? ora 
kind word and a little love, even though it be un- 
necessary to add a soup ticket ! 


bores ; 


receives 
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SIFTED AS WHEAT. 


A STORY OF CONFLICT AND PATIENCE. 


BY E, NEAL, AUTHOR OF “MY BROTHER BASIL,” “WORTHY TO BE LOVED,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CHARITY OR LOVE? 


“The first sound in the song of love 
Searce more than silence is.”—LONGFELLOW. 


REAT events 
are gener- 
ally as un- 
assuming 
as great 
men. They 
send out 
no her- 
alds, they 
are usher- 
ed in with 
noringing 
of bells or 
sound of 
drums. 
Silent 
and unan- 
nounced 
they come, 

and we only know them when they have altered our 

lives for ever. 

As Katharine and Heriot bowed to each other, there 
was no premonition in either heart that the meeting 
was a fateful one; no suspicion, as their eyes met 
with civil regard, that any more potent feeling would 
ever sway their glance. Can we not all look back on 
some such meetings, on some stranger's hand, lightly 
or coldly touched, that was to hold our own in close, 
eternal clasp ; some voice, indifferently heard, that 
was to make the music of our life? How common- 
place it all seemed at the time—nay, how common- 
For in lives that are bounded, to their 
own vision at least, by the double mysteries of birth 
and death, is not mystery the true commonplace ? 

They had not met before, these two, whose meeting 
vas to be so eventful to both; and as Miss Timperley 
emphasised the fact, it struck them both as a little 
strange. But Katharine had shut herself up with her 
sorrow as long as her aunt would permit it, and 
Heriot had been visiting his father’s relatiens in Scot- 
land, and had only just come back. 

“It is odd I have never seen you before,” he said 
now. “Do you know that we are cousins?” 

“Are we! I don’t think I know very much about 
my relations. They don’t seem to have troubled them- 
selves much about us.” 

Her tone was proud and grave, and Heriot said 
hastily— 

“Don't you think we had better agree to forget 
what we are not responsible for? My mother was 
very fond of your father, I know, but he never came 
to Middleton, and so, you see, I never knew him, nor 


place it was. 


he me. Don’t you think we had better forget by- 
gones, and start afresh, cousin Katharine ! ” 

There was something in his smile that made 
Katharine take the hand he held out willingly 
enough. 

“Very well, cousin Alban,” she said demurely. 
And so that fact was ratified, for weal or for woe. 

Heriot was glad he had met this unknown cousin 
at last. He had of course heard of her father’s death, 
and of her arrival at the Lydiate, and had felt a good 
deal of pity for her—and that as much for what 
might lie before her as for what she had just gone 
through. Who would not feel pity for any young 
girl in Mrs. Sherwood’s clutches? thought Mr. Heriot. 
It was the thought uppermost in his mind as he stood 
and looked down on the dark head and bent profile 
outlined against the white curtain behind her. She 
was not as pretty as Blanche Summerhayes, but what 
an unusual face she had, and how sad it looked ! 

It had grown grave again in the little silence that 
had fallen upon them, and in its gravity was a pride 
that made him wonder if Mrs. Sherwood would 
always come off victorious if collisions arose. This 
was not a Tina or a Lina Timperley, this girl, whose 
small dark head was carried as haughtily as a 
queen’s. 

She was not, indeed, quite like any girl he had seen 
before, Alban Heriot decided, as he stood by his 
new-found cousin’s side, making conscientious at- 
tempts at conversation, and feeling, with a sort of 
gratified surprise, that he was succeeding better than 
usual, Mr. Heriot was quite aware that he was not 
a lady’s man, and that the young ladies of Middleton 
entertained a very poor opinion of his conversational 
powers. Indeed, he was humbly conscious of a good 
deal of difficulty in finding subjects that produced 
anything but monosyllabic replies. 

“Do you like Middleton?” he asked tentatively. 
“T suppose it must seem very dull after a large town 
like Brassington !” 

“T like the quiet,” said Katharine. “though at first 
I could not sleep for want of the noise of the streets. 
There were always drays going by, and a constant 
rumbling of trains and shrieking of whistles, and 
the hum of people’s voices. It seems beautiful te 
hear nothing but the church-bells and the birds; but 
perhaps one would tire of it in time. Is Middleton 
very dull?” 

“That depends on one’s ideas, I suppose. There is 
not much visiting, but there are plenty of meetings, 
if you care for them.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“Why, then I’m afraid there is not much to fall 
back upon,” Alban owned. “Iam afraid there is no 
doubt that Middleton 7s a little dull.” 

“ Are there no lectures or concerts? ” 


“Lectures?"’ said Alban dubiously. “I do not 
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think we have anything very profound. And con- 
certs—people like the amateur ones, where their own 
daughters sing and play, but we don't have much 
really good music. Some well-known musicians came 
here last year, and there were just twenty people in 
the room.” 

“Ah! you should see the crowds when they play 
in the Brassington Town Hall. It is only three- 
pence to the Great Gallery, and the street is crowded 
for an hour beforehand with people waiting to get 
in. I suppose the Middleton people are not musical?” 

“There is plenty of drawing-room music, but 
some people think concerts are unnecessary, and 
others think they are slow.” 

* And you?” asked Katharine, with some curiosity 
in her tone. 

*T was one of the twenty,” said 

“ And who were the others” 

He glanced round the room, and smiled. “No 
one here, I think. There were the two doctors, and 
a few of the officers from Furzeholt, and the Summer- 
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hayes, of course— 

“Oh! who are they? Is it the Mr. Summerhayes 
that Aunt Sherwood — talks about?” 

“ Weren’t you going to say—abuses )” said Heriot, 
with a laugh. “She was very angry with him for 
going, but I believe she is very angry with him 
always, though the particular cause varies from 
time to time.” 

“You like him,” said Katharine with conviction. 
There was something in his voice that assured her 
Mr. Summerhayes was no ordinary man to Alban 
Heriot. 

“Yes, I like him,” he said, in a way that made 
the ineffective word express a good deal. “I think 
that he and our Uncle Sherwood are the two best 
men I know.” 

“T suppose Mr. Summerhayes never comes here 
now ?” 

“He often calls, but Aunt Sherwood only scolds 
him when he comes, so I should think he will tire 
of it in time. I should be sorry for your sake if it 
came to an open breach. The Summerhayes are, in 
my opinion, quite the nicest people here ; and I fancy 
you and Blanche would get on together.” 

Blanche! Katharine remembered now that her 
aunt had indulged in various disparaging remarks 
on the subject of that young lady's friendship for, 
and supposed attachment to, Mr. Alban Heriot. She 
had not felt much interest in the matter, though 
Tina and Lina had gone off into the artless little 
giggles that any reference to love or lovers always 
evoked from them; but now she looked up at 
her tall companion with an interest quickened by 
the remembrance of her aunt's remarks. “* Will 
you tell me what she is like?” she asked, in an 
innocent tone that hid a rather malicious enjoy- 
ment of the situation. Would Mr. Heriot look 
conscious or confused as he described his lady- 
love, or would he carry it off with an attempt at 
indifference He did neither; he only looked a little 
amused. 

“T don’t think I am much good at describing ; 
and perhaps I am too fond of Blanche—she is a 
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cousin, too, you know—to be as impartial as I 
ought, She is just the prettiest girl I know, and 
certainly one of the sweetest and the best. And she 
is bright and gentle, and good-humoured, and kind 
and pleasant to everybody. I suppose you would 
call her rather accomplished. She paints, and sings, 
and all that sort of thing, and talks German as if 
she had lived on sauerkraut all her life; and teaches 
the children, and—and plays tennis like a female 
Renshaw—and I think that is all.” 

“Do you know that you have made her quite a 
paragon? I shall be quite afraid of such a piece 
of perfection !” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” said Mr. Heriot easily. 
“Nobody was ever afraid of Blanche; and she is 
not a paragon at all, but just a dear, good-natured 
girl, and you will like her very much.” 

*“T am sure I shall like her,” said Katharine cor- 
dially. She understood that the cordiality would 
please the cousin, who was Blanche’s cousin also, 
but she doubted very much if the gossips who 
affirmed that he was her lover were to be believed. 
He praised her too much, thought Miss Sherwood 
shrewdly. She felt. very much interested, and de- 
cidedly sorry for Bianche Summerhayes if the other 
half of the gossips’ tale was true. Alban Heriot 
was just the man for a girl to make a hero of, 
with his tall figure, and good manners, and not 
unhandsome face, Katharine thought, looking at 
the situation with an onlooker’s clear, dispassionate 
gaze. That she would ever have an interest in it 
nearer than an onlooker’s had certainly not occurred 
to her yet. 

Her eyes followed Alban when he had left her, 
and she saw, with some surprise, that he seemed to 
be in earnest conversation with the eldest, and, in 
Katharine’s estimation. decidedly the least interest- 
ing, of the two Miss Timperleys ; and, indeed, poor 
Tina’s surprise was at least as great as her own. 
Heriot was by no means a frequent guest at his 
aunt's “afternoons,” and when he came he seldom 
stayed long. When he approached the table where 
Tina was pouring out tea, she felt sure he had come 
to say good-bye, and looked quite flustered when he 
asked for a cup of tea. 

“T’m afraid it’s rather weak,” said Tina nervously. 
“T didn’t see you before, but I hope you’ve had some? 
It is so difficult to know who has and who hasn’t, 
when there are so many. Oh, do let me send for 
some fresh tea; I’m sure that isn’t fit to drink.” 

“Never mind,” said Alban. setting down his un- 
tasted cup of pale, tepid fluid; “I only asked for it 
because I wanted a chance of speaking to you.” 
Tina looked so flattered that he nearly laughed ; 
but he went on, with becoming gravity, “I’ve 
hardly seen you since my new cousin and | 
own I have been wondering how the plan would 
answer. How do you and Lina get on with her?” 

‘*We—I--oh, very well indeed,” said Tina, in her 
odd little jerky way. “Lina and I both like her, 
only she is so very reserved.” 

“And she gets on well with aunt?” said Mr. 
Heriot. edging in this momentous question in an 
offhand way. 


same, 
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“Tt is very wonderful, but aunt is very seldom cross 
vo her,” said Lina. “She says things sometimes, of 
course, but Katharine looks as if she didn’t under- 
stand, and I really don’t think she does. She just 
goes on talking, and aunt is so astonished I think she 
doesn't quite know what to do. We think—Lina and 
I—that perhaps uncle has said that Katharine isn’t to 
be scolded; or do you think that perhaps it is that 
aunt is too sorry for her?” 

Alban considered this so supremely unlikely that he 
did not attempt to answer. 

“TI think everyone must be sorry for her,” he ob- 
served. ‘“ Don’t you think you could get Aunt Sher- 
wood to ask Blanche here sometimes? It would do 
Katharine good to see someone of her own age, and I 
am sure Blanche would like her.” 

“T doubt if aunt will agree.” 

“But don’t you see that something must be done? 
It isn’t—it can’t be—right for a girl of that age to 
look as she does.” 

“She says she is quite well.” 

“T don’t mean ill. She looks somehow crushed—as 
if she had no spring in her to get over her trouble. 
It is change she wants, and kindness—though I am 
sure you and Lina would be kind.” 

He stopped, puzzled and distressed. He could not 
tell Miss Timperley how depressing he thought the 
society of two dejected old maids must be ! 

After all, he could do very little, he acknowledged, as 
he walked through the dull little streets to spend his 
evening at the Vicarage. He could only beg Blanche 
to go and see this other cousin whose lines were cast 
in places so much less pleasant than her own, and 
determine that he would brave Mrs. Sherwood's frosty 
reception, and go up to the Lydiate as often as he 
could himself. 

It was pity that influenced him entirely, or so he 
believed. It was inconceivable that any pleasure 
could result to himself from evenings taken from the 
dear old Vicarage to be spent at the Lydiate. Blanche 
thought it a sign of almost superhuman goodness, and 
told him so in less exaggerated terms. 

“It really will be very good of you, Alban,” Mrs. 
Summerhayes said, “and I hope you will be able to 
cheer your poor cousin. Blanche and I will call upon 
her certainly. I can’t think of anything more dread- 
ful than to be shut up with Mrs. Sherwood and those 
two poor girls all day long. I wonder sometimes how 
your uncle bears it.” 

So Alban took his courage in both hands and rang 
at the bell of the Lydiate two or three nights a week. 

It was pity that first led him to brave the tedium of 
those dreary evenings, but there was no doubt that 
virtue was eminently its own reward. His uncle 
might doze in his chair, while Mrs. Sherwood snapped 
at her nieces in turn, and made Alban the scapegoat 
for all the Vicar’s offences, but Mr. Heriot only 
smiled imperturbably. 

It was sufficient for him that Katharine was there, 
and that her face brightened at his coming. What 
must these evenings have been to her, he wondered, if 
the slight change he brought could make her so glad? 
There was no music, no conversation, no reading. 
Mrs. Sherwood knitted endless socks, and her nieces 


made wonderful mats, and wall-pockets, and pen- 
wipers, for bazaars. Mrs. Sherwood always had a 
bazaar on hand, her interest in which was strictly 
proportioned to the secretary's obsequiousness. What 
a life it was for an intelligent girl with youth's quick 
pulses beating in her veins ! 

And how charming she could be, thought Heriot, 
this girl with the great dark eyes that could flash, 
and soften, and melt, and flash again, a hundred times 
in an hour. What expression there was in the mobile, 
sensitive mouth, what grace in the stag-like poise of 
the head, what fascination in the low, rich voice ! 
How could he ever have fancied that a face like this 
fell short of beauty? If it did, then assuredly 
beauty of form and colour seemed a poor, material 
thing when compared with the light of those incom- 
parable eyes or the magic of that matchless smile. 
The stiff, formal drawing-room was glorified to Alban 
Heriot with “the light that never was on sea or 
shore,” and as he sat and talked to Katharine it 
seemed to him that he had never before known what 
beauty meant, or how sweet a woman's voice might 
be. 

He did not forget his friends at the Vicarage, but 
he was conscious that he went there rather for old 
friendship’s sake than for anything more immediate 
and vital to the present ; while he went to the Lydiate 
for ——? 

But Mr. Heriot was content to leave that point un- 
settled as yet. It was enough for him to know that 
Katharine smiled when he came. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN SEARCH OF A GRANDFATHER. 
**] saw young Harry, with his beaver on.”—SHAKESPEARE 


“CAN you tell me the way to Sherwoods’ Bank, 
miss?” 

The speaker was a good-looking young man, who 
looked uncertainly about him as he came off the plat- 
form of Middleton station. He was very fashionably 
dressed. but there was something, either in his 
clothes or in his manner, that made the porters feel it 
an unnecessary waste of energy to touch their caps, 
and, either for this reason or for some other, he put 
the question to a young and pretty girl who was 
giving up her ticket at the little gate. 

“ Certainly,” said the girl pleasantly, as they came 
out of the station together. “It is a large white 
building in the High Street, and if you take the first 
turning to the right, and then the second—no, the 
third, to the left, you will come to Pell Street, and 
that leads—— % 

“Stop a bit!” cried the young man. * What did 


you say? The second to the right and the first to the 


left? No, that’s wrong, I’m sure, though I’m quite a 
stranger here, and all at sea. Are there no cabs 
about!” 


“There never are any cabs here. It is a pity you 
didn’t take the ‘bus,’ said the girl, showing a row of 
very pretty teeth as she smiled, and smiling a little 
more than young ladies generally do when they speak 
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to a perfect stranger. The young man was not slow 
to take advantage of her affability. 

“T hate "buses, don’t you?” he said, smiling back. 
“T’ve done with them for ever, I hope. Knock your 
teeth together, and shake you to a jelly, don’t they? 
But I say, I’m in a precious fix, unless you’re going 
that way yourself.” 

“Well, I am, as it happens,” said the girl, looking at 
him coquettishly with a pair of very bright black eyes. 
“But [don’t knowif I’m going tolet youcome with me.” 

“Oh, yes, you do; anyway, I’m coming.” 

“You'll have to walk behind, then.” 

“T like that! Walk behind, when you're just the 
prettiest and jolliest little girl I’ve seen since I came 
to this rotten old country. You give me your traps to 
carry, and don’t talk nonsense. If you knew who I 
was you'd be glad enough to be seen walking into 
Middleton with me.” 

“I daresay,” said the girl ironically. ‘ You're 
one of the royal ‘dooks’ going to borrow money of old 
Sherwood, I suppose. Oh, yes ; you look it.” 

He laughed good-humouredly. 

“Of course I am, whichever of them you like. 
But,” with a keen look his companion did not notice, 
“if I were, I suppose ‘old Sherwood’ could lend me 
plenty, if he chose?” 

“ Rather !” she said, with a toss of her pretty head 
that suggested a personal pride in the banker's wealth, 
as the other was quick to see. 

“ Are you a relation?” he asked, with a curious look. 

“Of Sherwoods’?” laughed the girl. “No such 
luck! But my pa’s head-cook and_bottle-washer 
there, and he says that Sherwoods could buy up all 
Middleton if they liked.” 

“ And what may your pa’s name be?” 

“Higgs; and he’s been there over twenty years. 
They couldn't get on at Sherwoods’ without my pa. 
That’s our house over there,” added Miss Higgs, 
pointing to a tiny villa across the street, with a still 
tinier garden in front of it. 

“* But I thought you were going to show me the way 
to the Bank?” 

“So lam. I don't go home till evening except on 
early closing days. I’m in the show-room at Brown 
and Jones's, opposite the Bank, and I've just been 
to Portsmouth to match some trimmings for a 
bonnet. We can't keep everything, you know, in a 
little place like Middleton.” 

*“T suppose not. What a pity I don’t wear bonnets ! 
I should come to you for one if I did.” 

**T don’t sell them.” with a provoking smile. 

“ What do you do, then?” 

“TJ sell mantles, and I put them on for ladies to see 
how they look, and they think they ‘ll look just as 
nice on them, however bad their figures may be.” 

*“ Ah.” said the young man, with an admiring look. 
“Your boss is wide awake. They have not learned 
that trick in Brisbane.” 

Miss Higgs tossed her head, but she did not look 
seriously offended. 

* Brisbane ’” she repeated. 
from Australia, then?” 

“Yes.” he said laconically. “I come from Australia.” 

He imparted no further information concerning 


“T suppose you come 
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himself, but asked a good many questions about the 
Sherwoods and the Bank, which Mr. Higgs’ daughter 
was both able and willing to answer. She was 
talkative and indiscreet. and by the time she and her 
companion reached tne High Street he had Jearnt that 
everyone liked “ old Sherwood,” as his clerk’s daughter 
irreverently called him, but that Mrs. Sherwood was 
“a regular Tartar;” and had further elicited the 
information that Mr. Higgs would have been even 
more indispensable than he was if “that young 
Heriot” had not been put over his head in quite a 
scandalous way. 

“ And who is Mr. Heriot?” the young man asked. 

“He’s a nephew of Mr. Sherwood’s. But he’s only 
a clerk, for all that, though he gives himself the airs 
of a partner. Some people think he’ll be made a 
partner some day, but father says the concern will go 
to ruin if he is. There’s never been a partner in 
Sherwoods’ yet that wasn’t a Sherwood born, and 
father says he knows no good will come of it.” 

“ Well, I’ll say good-bye now, and thank you for a 
pleasant walk—and a pleasant talk, too,” the young 
man said, as they drew near the Bank. “I’m very 
pleased to have made your acquaintance, Miss Higgs, 
and I hope we shall meet again.” 

He took off his hat “ like a real gentleman,” as Miss 
Higgs informed her father afterwards, and strode 
away in the direction of the bank, leaving Messrs. 
Brown and Jones's “show-room young lady” much 
impressed by his affable and easy manners. 

“A real swell, and no mistake,” she thought; for 
Miss Higgs had had less experience of swells than 
the railway porters, who had decided the question 
in the negative. 

She felt much excited and mystified by the ren- 
contre, and wondered, as she drew one mantle after 
another around her shapely shoulders, who her late 
companion might be. 

“But pa’ll tell me all about him to-night,” she 
reflected cheerfully. ‘“1I’d give sixpence just to know 
who he is, and what he wants at Sherwoods’.” 

And meanwhile the stranger was making his wants 
known in the clearest possible terms across the hand- 
some mahogany counter. 

“This is Sherwoods’ Bank, I believe?” he said to 
the clerk who happened to come forward, and who 
was none other than Miss Higgs’ “pa.” ‘* I wish to 
see Mr. Sherwood, if he is within.” 

His manner was much quieter than when he walked 
down the street with Miss Higgs, but the astute old 
clerk looked at him rather suspiciously. 

“TJ will inquire if Mr. Sherwood can see you, sir,” 
he said cautiously. ‘“ What name shall I say?” 

“Say his grandson, Mr. Harry Sherwood, from Aus- 
tralia—if that’s good enough !” 

Higgs stared incredulously ; and Alban Heriot, who 
was writing at a desk close by, but screened off by 
frosted glass, came forward in great surprise. 

* Did I understand you to say you were Mr. Sher- 
wood’s grandson !” he inquired ; and Sherwood looked 
at him with a decidedly hostiie glance. He had nodoubt 
in his own mind that this was “that young Heriot.” 

“That was what I said,” he said drily. “I can’t 
pretend to say what you understood.” 
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The tone was aggressive, but Alban was not prone 
to take unnecessary offence. Probably the young man 
was excited, and did not mean to be offensive, he 
thought ; and for his grandfather’s sake, every allow- 
ance must be made for him. 


said the young man flippantly. “I’ve got a letter 
from him for the old boy, but I'm not going to show 
it to anyone else ; and the sooner you chaps let him 
know I’m here, the better for you all.” 

He looked round with a scowl, but no one stirred, 








“Mr. Sherwood will be delighted, I am sure,” he 
said courteously. “I suppose, as you are here alone, 
that your father has not come over with you?” 

“No; my—my father is dead.” 

“ Dead? Mr. Sherwood will feel it very much. He 
was speaking of him only the other day, and I know 
he has never given up the hope of seeing him 
again.” 

“He'll have to wait till the end of the world, then,” 
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looked nervously about him.”—p. 9J. 


It was not likely that anyone would till Mr. Heriot 
did; and Mr. Heriot was too full of surprise, and a 
sort of consternation, to be able to decide what he 
had better do. To think that the son his uncle so 
yearned to see was dead. and that such a grandson as 
this had come in his place ! 

“You have taken us very much by surprise,” he 
said at last. “ I knew, of course, that my uncle had 
a grandson in Australia, but I had no idea you had 
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any thoughts of coming home. May I ask if you have 
written to Mr. Sherwood, or prepared him in any way? ” 

“No; why should I? I’ve brought plenty of cre- 
dentials with me, though I was robbed of some.” 

“That is not the question,” said Heriot quietly. 
“But your grandfather is an old man, and a surprise 
is a shock at his age, even if it is a pleasant one. If 
you will wait here a few moments, I will see Mr. 
Sherwood, and prepare him to receive you.” 

He disappeared through the swing-door that led to 
the private room; and Sherwood sat down, rather 
sulkily, on the chair that had been handed to him. 
The little check he had received in what had appeared 
to him a triumphant course to wealth and fortune 
had a curious effect upon him. He lost his swagger, 
and looked nervously about him, rubbing his damp 
hands with his handkerchief, and moistening his lips, 
as he waited for what was to come next. 

“ That’s the chap that tries to boss it, I suppose?” 
he said, half aloud; but if the old clerk heard, he 
made no sign, and Sherwood took out a pocket-book, 
and turned oyer the papers in it with a rather shaky 
hand. The sight of them seemed to reassure him. 
He put up the book, and snapped his fingers with 
some return of his swaggering manner. 

“T don’t see what he can say to stand against 
these,’ he muttered. “A precious high and haughty 
bloke he looks ; but I'll take him down a peg or two, 
you bet!” 

If the young Australian imagined that Mr. Heriot 
had any idea of disputing his claims, or coming 
between his grandfather and himself in any way, 
he was utterly mistaken; but perhaps Miss Higgs’ 
remarks had prejudiced him against the unconscious 
Alban. He whistled unconcernedly, and did his best 
to look at ease; but he was rapidly relapsing into 
nervousness again, when the door swung open, and 
Mr. Heriot reappeared. 

“Your grandfather is waiting for you,” he said, 
looking decidedly more kindly at the young man, 
whose ill-suppressed agitation seemed to him so 
much more becoming than his late off:nsive swagger. 
“T think that when you see how overcome he is, you 
will be glad you did not come upon him unprepared. 
If you will come this way I will take you to him.” 

Sherwood followed him without a word. His knees 
knocked together, and his mouth seemed drier than 
ever. When Alban opened the door of the private 
room, a mist swam before his eyes, and blurred 
everything in it. He only knew that he felt himself 
suddenly folded in a close embrace, and that a white- 
haired old man was sobbing on his shoulder. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“ COLONIAL.” 
“The youth 

Yielding like wax, th’ impressive folly bears : 

Rough to reproof, and slow to future cares.”—HoRace. 
ALBAN went silently out of the room, and left the 
grandfather and grandson together. He had broken 
the news of his son’s death to his uncle as gently as 
he could; and no doubt his grandson's arrival had 
mitigated the force of the blow. “If only the 


‘Harry,’ for whom Mr. Sherwood had yearned in 
vain for so long. had been able to send a worthier 
representative !” thought Heriot, on whom the young 
Australian had produced a most unfavourable im- 
pression. 

“What is the boy like?” Mr. Sherwood had asked 
him, and he had not known how to frame a pre- 
sentable reply. He could not tell his uncle that his 
grandson was an offensively ill-bred young cub, but 
how could he describe him in more complimentary 
terms ? 

“I only saw him for a few moments,” he said, 
evasively. “He is a good-looking young fellow— 
rather dark si 

“Ah!” said the old man, “his mother was dark, 
I remember. But so are some of the Sherwoods. 
There is Katharine, you know ie 

Involuntarily Alban made a gesture of protest, of 
dissent. It seemed to him that it was a sort of 
sacrilege to compare Katharine with a man like this, 
however much a Sherwood he might be. 

“What has Katharine to do with it?) It is your 
grandson we are talking of, is it not? And before 
you see him, uncle, I feel that I ought to tell you 
that he struck me as being very decidedly—colonial.” 
It was the least objectionable adjective he could find, 
but he felt it was a gratuitous libel on the Colonies 
to use it. 

“Colonial, is he?” said Mr. Sherwood, with an 
indulgent smile. ‘Well, well—I shall know how 
to make allowances ; and Harry’s son could not be 
anything but a gentleman, whether he is colonial or 
not.” 

Alban could not help wondering if the pleasant 
conviction would survive the meeting, and went back 
into the bank with an anxious face that made old 
Higgs chuckle and tel! himself that Mr. Heriot was 
jealous and foresaw that his own reign was over. 
Nothing could have been further from the. truth, 
for Alban’s fears were only lest his uncle should be 
too bitterly disappointed in the grandscn he had 
welcomed with such impulsive effusion. He could 
not settle to his work; and when the bell of the 
private room rang, with the two short strokes that 
meant a request for Mr. Heriot’s presence, he obeyed 
the summons with some doubt as to the terms on 
which he would find the two men, whom he had 
left locked in each other’s arms. 

But it was evident at once that paternal pride and 
joy had blinded Mr. Sherwood to the deficiencies in 
his grandson which were so patent to his nephew. 
The two were standing together on the hearthrug, 
and the old man’s hand was on the young one’s 
shoulder, while his kind old face beamed with affec- 
tion and delight. 

“Come in, Alban,” he cried; “come and welcome 
your cousin—a cousin almost as tall as yourself, and, 
I hope, to be as great a help and comfort to me as you 
have always been !” 

* I hope so, too,” said Alban earnestly, as he shook 
the young man’s hand. 

“ All right,” said the other, with rather a singular 
expression. “ You and I will understand each other 
before long, I’ve no doubt,” 
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Alban had so much doubt that he did not know how 
to reply, but his uncle spoke again vefore the silence 
became noticeable. 

“Harry hardly understands—perhaps he never will 
understand till he is a father himself—the happiness 
he has brought me to-day,” said the old man, in a tone 
of great emotion. “I shall never see my own dear 
Harry again ; but he sends me his son, and his love, 
and asks my pardon, and his mother’s * 

Mr. Sherwood’s voice failed him. He half held out 
an open letter that was in his hand, and then drew it 
back again. 

* Not till his mother has seen it,” he said brokenly ; 
“though I know, Alban, that no one will rejoice more 
than you.” 

The trembling old hands soucht his, and he held 
them as tenderly as a woman might have done. He, 
at least, understood something of the load that had 
been lifted from the father’s heart by these words of 
penitence and peace. 

Young Sherwood looked at the others in silence, 
and lifted his shoulders in something that was just 
not a shrug, but he had the discretion to make no 
remark. Indeed, he seemed a little overpowered, 
either by the cordiality of his reception or the novelty 
of his position. 

But Mr. Sherwood and Alban were not thinking of 
him. As they grasped each other’s hands, and rejoiced 
over the prayer for pardon that had come like a voice 
from the grave, the thoughts of both had flown to the 
Lydiate, and to the stern old woman to whom it was 
partly addressed. How would she take it, and how 
would she receive the son of the man whose name 
she had not mentioned for more than twenty years? 
That was perhaps more than anyone could predict, but 
it was evident that she must be told of all that had hap- 
pened, and introduced to her grandson without delay. 

“ Harry,” began Mr. Sherwood ; but the young man 
took no notice for the moment, and hardly seemed to 
know that he had been addressed. “ Harry, my boy— 
or, perhaps,” as his grandson started and reddened, 
“perhaps you have been more used to ‘Henry ’—-?” 

“No; I’m just as used to one as to the other,” said 
young Sherwood, with a smile Alban disliked without 
quite knowing why. 

“Twas going to suggest,” Mr. Sherwood went on, 
“that you should come home with me at once. And 
yet ’—he stopped and looked doubtfully at Alban— 
“perhaps I had better go on first, and explain. If I 
show her this, surely———” 

He put his son’s letter in his pocket, and Alban, at 
least, was very well able to finish the unfinished 
sentence. Surely Mrs. Sherwood would be softened 
by a letter like that! Surely even she would forgive 
the dead son at iast, and receive the living grandson 
to her breast ! 

“You can follow me in half an hour,” Mr. Sherwood 
said to his grandson. ‘“ Alban will show you the way, 
I am sure.” 

“ Certainly,” said Alban. 
you are able to walk? 
carriage ?” 

But Mr. Sherwood would not bear ofit. “The walk 
would do him good,” he declared, and he went away 





“ But, uncle, do you think 
Hadn’t you better have a 


walking more briskly than Alban had seen him for 
some time past. 

Heriot felt as if he could condone anything in the 
grandson who seemed to have brought such consolation 
and happiness to that dear old heart, and did his best 
to make himself agreeable to his Australian cousin, 
with, it must be owned, very poor success. Sherwood 
was taciturn, and disinclined for conversation. He 
made no attempt to keep it up himself, and seemed to 
resent the questions Alban asked as to his experience 
of Australian life. 

“T tell you, I won’t be pumped,” he said, in reply to 
Mr. Heriot’s well-meant attempts to find a subject 
likely to interest the colonial mind ; “I’ve satisfied the 
old boy, and I won’t be catechised by anyone else, so 
drop it.” 

Mr. Heriot raised his eyebrows. 

“ By all means,” he said quietly ; but the contempt 
in his voice made his companion wince. They did not 
speak again till they were drawing near to the Lydiate ; 
and then a sense of duty, and an odd sort of com- 
passion, made Heriot try to open the eyes of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s grandson to the amenities that might be 
awaiting him there. 

It was some time before Sherwood understood the 
drift of Alban’s remarks ; but when he did, he burst 
into a horse-laugh. 

“ You think I shall funk the old woman ?” he said. 
“T’ve never been afraid of a woman yet, and I ain't 
going to begin.” 

It is, however, only the unexpected that happens ; 
and Mrs. Sherwood astonished everybody by receiving 
her grandson with open arms. Perhaps, as her hus- 
band averred, she was “really good” under all her 
faults of temper and self-seeking, of pride and form- 
alism, of selfishness and unforgiving resentment. 
Perhaps she was touched by her son’s repentant letter 
—perhaps she felt that the repentance should not have 
been all on his side, and that had it not been so it 
might not have come too late. But whatever the 
reason might be, certain it was that the stern old 
woman took her grandson into her heart of hearts. 

The best rooms in the house were allotted to him. 
He had beea offered, with a touch of sentiment 
sufficiently surprising in a woman of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
temperament, the room that had been his father’s, and 
had remained undisturbed since the day he left it: 
but Harry was evidently not burdened with senti- 
ment. He viewed the unpretending apartment with 
great distaste. and intimated a decided preference for 
the spare room, with its thick carpet and velvet hang- 
ings, its heavy mahogany and marble slabs. and mas- 
sive wardrobes with huge panels of plate-glass. 

Katharine thought that the looking-glasses had a 
good deal to do with it! She had soon discovered 
that vanity was one of the Australian’s weak points, 
and had more than once caught him surveying him- 
self in the pier-glasses in the drawing-room with ev’- 
dent approval and satisfaction. He was certainly a 
good-looking young man, though he might be a little 
too well aware of it; and when his grandfather had 
taken him up to town and put him in the hands of a 
West-End tailor, there was nothing in his apparel to 
detract from his good looks. He was tall and rather 
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“*Do you mean that your grandfather and Mr. Heriot are not gentlemen?’” P. 93. 


reedy, like most Australian youths, but except for the 
restlessness of his eyes and the weakness of his mouth, 
there was little fault to be found. 

In his grandmother's opinion, and perhaps in his 
own, there was no fault at all. They were the best of 
friends, and it was soon apparent that “ Mr. Harry’s” 
word was to be law at the Lydiate. 

“Bless you, I know how to manage the women.” 
the engaging youth remarked to Alban Heriot, when 
that astonished young man was not quite able to con- 
ceal his surprise at Mrs. Sherwood’s demeanour to the 
grandson he had feared she might be inclined to turn 
from her door. 

Mr. Heriot had not found himself able to refrain 
from coming to the Lydiate, little as he liked the new 
arrival there ; and there was no doubt that the even- 


much livelier than before. Harry had in- 
sisted on various surprising departures from Mrs. 
Sherwood’s rules. His accomplishments were not per- 
haps of a high order, but such as they were he was by 
no means inclined to hide them. He had a good, 
though untrained, voice, and played a little on the 
banjo; knew a good many conjuring tricks, with 
which Mrs. Sherwood was as artlessly delighted as a 
child; and when the reticence or shyness he had 
displayed at first coming had worn off, he was fond 
of talking, and had plenty of tales of Australian 
life and adventure with which to beguile the length- 
ening nights. His education had not been exactly 
neglected, though its quality was nearer the Board- 
school than the Oxford or Cambridge standard. Of 
ancient literature, and, indeed, of any literature but 


ings were 
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the ephemeral productions of the day, he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. The magazines in favour at the 
Lydiate he considered slow, but he had a great ad- 
miration for society papers whose names it was per- 
haps as well for the peace of the household that his 
grandmother had never heard before. 

The only serious difference of opinion that arose 
between them was on the subject of the young 
man’s future. The Sherwoods were wealthy, but 
both Mr. Sherwood and his wife abhorred idleness, 
and agreed in desiring their grandson to choose 
whatever profession might be in accordance with 
lis tastes. 

“What is the good?” Harry asked. “You have 
plenty, haven’t you? And I suppose it will be mine 
by-and-bye.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Sherwood; while his wife 
added, with a sudden flash of her old temper— 

“That is, if you behave yourself.” 

“But that is neither a reason nor an excuse for 
leading an idle life,’ Mr. Sherwood pointed out ; “and, 
happily, you are still young enough for most profes- 
sions to be open to you—if you are still of opinion 
that you would dislike to take your natural place at 
the Bank.” 

For this conversation was the sequel to one in 
which Harry Sherwood had rejected, with much 
indignation, his grandfather’s proposal to take him 
down to the Bank and initiate him into the mysteries 
of that establishment. 

“No, thank you. I didn’t come to England to perch 
myself up on a high stool, and spend my days in 
totting up books,” Harry had said, with more anger 
than he had ventured to show to his grandfather be- 
fore; but the old banker could not easily forego the 
hope of seeing the old business pass to one of the old 
name. Of course, if the boy had such an antipathy 
to it, the thing must drop; but he made it plain 
that he expected his grandson either to follow in 
the footsteps of the Sherwoods who had gone before 
him, or to choose another profession without loss of 
time. 

Harry looked at his grandmother, hoping she would 
take his part; but even when he got her to himself he 
could not bring her over to his views. Indulgent as 
Mrs. Sherwood always was to him, she was firm in de- 
claring that he must have an oceupation or profession 
of some kind, and that it only remained to decide on 
which, 

Harry walked sulkily away ; and finding Katharine 
in the dining-room arranging flowers for a large 
dinner to be given in honour of his return. he 
poured out his grievances in an injured tone that 
almost made her laugh. 

“ T do call it such nonsense,” he complained. “ What 
is the good of worrying about something to do, when 
ina few years’ time I shall just chuck it all up again?” 

* You will perhaps have more sense then.” 

“Sense! I shall have sense enough not to want to 
do anything but enjoy myself, you bet! That’s all I 
want to do now, if they’d only let me alone. Fancy a 
man at my age going amongst a parcel of schoolboys!” 

* Surely, my uncle doesn’t want that?” 

“He talked about Oxford or Cambridge, and what 


is that but a lot of school-boys jabbering Latin and 
Greek ?—and I don’t know a word of either!” 

“That seems rather against the idea of the Univer- 
sities,” said Katharine gravely, “and I’m afraid it 
might militate against the army too.” 

“The army? Do you suppose I’m going to stand 
and be shot at? I'll be shot if Ido!” 

“Perhaps you would like the law ?” 

“And perhaps I shouldn’t. I hate quill-driving ; 
I've had enough of that.” 

* T thought you had been sheep-farming? 

For it was by this magnificent name that young 
Sherwood had chosen to describe the humble occu- 
pation of shepherd at a bush station. 

“So I was; but the Cad put me into a lawyer's 
office at—at Brisbane for a month. It wasn’t long,” 
with a rather constrained laugh, “ but it was quite 
long enough for me.” 

He looked at her under his eyelids, as if he hardiy 
expected to be believed; but though Katharine, from 
sundry little inaccuracies in his narratives, had not 
conceived a very high opinion of his veracity, she saw 
no reason to doubt his statement now. 

“T will tell you what I should do, if I were in your 
place,’ she said, as she put the finishing touches to 
her work, and took up her empty basket to leave the 
room : “I should find out what your grandfather 
wishes most, and just do that.” 

* Oh, he wishes me to grind away at the Bank—and 
I thought I was going to be a gentleman when I got 
home.” 

A glance like flame shot from Katharine’s eyes. 

“Do you mean that your grandfather and Mr. Heriot 
are not gentlemen?” she inquired, in tones of scathing 
scorn. 

She swept out of the room without waiting for a 
reply ; and Sherwood looked after her in angry be- 
wilderment. 

“What a spitfire!” he ejaculated. “I’m sure I 
said nothing to put her temper up—and dynamite 
isn’t in it when she looks like that!” 


or 


CHAPTER IX. 

SUPPLANTED. 
“Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
Have clouds o’ereast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have faith, and struggle on.” SouTHEY. 
THE deliberations as to Harry Sherwood’s choice of a 
profession ended, to his grandfather's great delight, in 
his accepting the position at the Bank which seemed 
the natural heritage of a Sherwood. It was difficult 
to say what other profession he could have adopted, at 
his age, and with his imperfect education ; but it soon 
appeared that his deficiencies were those of education, 
and not of ability. Higgs reported that he took to 
his work “like a fish to water,” and was never tired 
of enlarging on the aptitude he displayed for his new 
duties. 

“The Sherwood blood, sir, the Sherwood blood !” 
he said to the proud and happy grandfather. “Look 
at this book, sir; you’d think the young gentleman 
had been at the banking all his life!” 
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Mr. Sherwood repeated the old clerk’s compliment- 
ary remarks at dinner that evening; and though 
Harry blushed furiously, and looked almost angry 
about it, his modesty did not prevent his receiving 
a family ovation, which seemed to complete his con- 
fusion. 

“ Tt was the first sign of grace she had seen in Harry,” 
Katharine whispered to Alban afterwards ; and Mr. 
Heriot entirely agreed. 

With the best will in the world, Alban had not 
been able to establish cordial, or even satisfactory, 
relations with Mr. Sherwood’s grandson; and the 
consciousness that any coldness on his part might be 
ascribed to an unworthy jealousy helped to embitter 
the situation. 

* He was not jealous,” he assured himself ; but it was 
impossible to shut his eyes to the fact that young 
Sherwood’s arrival had materially altered his own 
position. That he could no longer be regarded as his 
uncle’s heir was self-evident, while even the partner- 
ship Blanche was so fond of talking about began to 
seem more and more improbable. There was every 
reason to believe that Harry would be advanced over 
his head; and if not, was a partnership in a firm 
where his cousin was certain to be one of the mem- 
bers an entirely desirable thing ? 

There had been much curiosity at the Vicarage as 
to the young Australian, but all the sympathy the 
Summerhayes really felt with the grandparents’ de- 
light could not blind them to the grandson’s short- 
comings. 

“T’ll own frankly, Alban, that I thought you were 
perhaps prejudiced,” said Mrs. Summerhayes, after the 
dinner at which Harry Sherwood had been introduced 
to Middleton society. “It would have been so natural 
and excusable if you were—but you did not say half 
enough. Why, the lad is a perfect cub—he has 
neither manners nor refinement, and there is some- 
thing in his face I do not like at all. He has such 
shifty eyes 

“Oh, come, come, mamma!” cried the Vicar. “ He’s 
a rough diamond, no doubt ; but why go further than 
that? I saw nothing amiss with his eyes; and, at 
any rate, itaisn’t a thing a man can help. It’s rough 
on Alban, of course 

“TI don’t look at it in that way, sir, I assure you. 
All that I wish is that my cousin were more worthy 
of the kindness shown him, and a little more grateful 
for it,” said Alban, in a tone that betrayed some 
offence. 

“But that only shows that he knows it’s true,” the 
Vicar said to his wife, when Alban had gone. “ It és 
rough on him, after being looked on as his grand- 
father’s heir all these years. Alban is a good fellow, 
and puts the best face on it ; but it stands to sense he 
can’t help feeling the difference it makes—especially 
if he hag any thoughts of marrying, as you seemed 
to think he had a little while ago.” 

“T don’t think so now,” said Mrs. Summerhayes, 
shortly. She was a good-tempered woman ; but there 
is nothing more trying than to be reminded of hopes 
that we begin to feel may never be realised, and 
prophecies that we darkly suspect will never be ful- 
filled. 
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“Of covrse, Alban must put all that out of his 
head now young Sherwood has come home,” Mrs, 
Summerhayes said; and she almost succeeded in per- 
suading herself that this accounted for the compara- 
tive rarity of his visits to the Vicarage. But if 
Blanche’r mother had been quite honest with herself, 
she would have admitted that the change that was 
likely to change all Blanche’s life had come upon 
Alban before the ship that brought Harry Sherwood 
“up from the under-world” had anchored in the 
Thames. She understood, even better than Blanche, 
all that the change portended. If he had ever been 
Blanche’s lover, he was only her very good friend 
and brother now; and whatever the reason of the 
change, Mrs. Summerhayes found it difficult to for- 
give it. She believed that she still welcomed Alban 
as cordially as ever, but Mr. Heriot knew that some- 
thing was lacking in her tone and her smile. He had 
been too unconscious of her hopes to suspect her dis- 
appointment, and thought bitterly that even this best 
of kind friends esteemed him less now that he could 
no longer be regarded as Mr. Sherwood’s prospective 
partner and heir. 

It was one of those injustices of which, in our 
ignorance, we are continually guilty, even towards 
those we know and love best; but if it was a sin, it was 
one that brought its own punishment. If the change 
in his position could affect a friend like Mrs. Summer- 
hayes, on whose friendship, on whose affection could 
he rely? On Blanche’s, no doubt !—but it was not 
of Blanche Mr. Heriot was thinking, as he walked 
gloomily back to the rooms over the Bank, that had 
somehow never looked so big and comfortless, so deso- 
late and unhomelike before. 

The large and lofty apartments, with their hand- 
some cornices’ and huge windows, were certainly not 
adapted for bachelor’s quarters ; but Alban was nota 
man who troubled himself much about his surround- 
ings, and, indeed, he had spent too many of his even- 
ings at the Vicarage or the Lydiate to have much 
temptation to dwell on these deficiencies. Some day, 
he had thought vaguely, he would, of course, marry, 
and then, no doubt, he would be glad of these handsome 
rooms, with their ample proportions and sense of lofti- 
ness and space. And lately, perhaps, his musings 
had been less vague; lately, as he sat in the big, 
scantily furnished drawing-room, with its three great 
windows looking on the High Street, he had seen, as 
in a vision, a stately girlish figure, whose trailing 
robes swept the floor, whose eyes were soft and dark, 
whose face was to him the fairest of the fair. Always 
the dream-girl walked and moved as if she were quite 
at home, and sometimes she came and sat down in a 
chair on the other side of the fireplace, and sometimes 
she drew a low seat beside his own ; but always there 
was a smile on her lips for him, and always a look in 
her eyes that made his heart beat, all alone as he sat. 
He had seen it once or twice, not in a dream, and 
perhaps he was vain enough to think it only shone for 
him. But who was he, dispossessed and disinherited 
as he was, to see visions and to dream dreams like 
these? 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood assured all their friends 
that their grandson’s coming had made the happiness 
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of their declining years; but, as there is no sunshine 
without its corresponding shadows, so there is no 
happiness without its shade of sorrow across some 
other life. Alban Heriot might refuse to acknow- 
ledge the cause even to himself, but he owned, as he 
sat in the great, lonely room that he dared no longer 
to fill with visions like these, that a blight. a shadow 
black as night itself, had fallen on his life, his hopes, 
his love. Even at the Lydiate, where the joy the new 
arrival had brought might have been expected to be 
chiefly felt, the young Australian's presence by no 
means conduced to the general happiness or peace. 
Mrs. Sherwood spoilt and humoured her grandson to 
the top of his bent ; but, perhaps as a set-off to the in- 
dulgence she showed him, she became more exacting 
and capricious, more tyrannical and ill-humoured, to 
everyone else. Nothing her husband could say or do 
was right, and she harried and tormented the ur- 
fortunate Tina and Lina till Katharine could hardly 
contain her indignation at the sight. The compara- 
tive consideration shown to herself only inflamed her 
wrath. She knew, indeed, nothing of the wealth so 
soon to be hers, so carefully had its existence been 
concealed from her; but she felt that her aunt's for- 
bearance was not owing either to affection for her- 
self or to the politeness due to a guest, and thought, 
as was perhaps natural, that Mrs. Sherwood was 
afraid of provoking one so much better able to 
defend herself than the meek little nieces whose 
spirit had been all crushed out of them years and 
years ago. 

“She is a coward, as all tyrants are.” thought 
Katharine, with infinite scorn. But though it might 
be true as a general proposition, it was not cowardice 
that induced her aunt to behave to Katharine with 
a civility that preserved at least an outward peace 
between herself and her husband’s high-spirited 
niece. 

To Mrs. Sherwood’s mind Katharine’s fortune made 
an essential difference between the heiress and her 
other penniless nieces. Money was her god, as Mr. 
Summerhayes had once been brave enough to tell her, 
and the possession of it converted the ordinary earth- 
enware of poor humanity into the purest porcelain in 
the sordid old woman's eyes. She persuaded herself 
that she regarded gold as “dross,” because she spent 
little on the pleasures of life; but the homage it 
brought her from the recipients of the bounty she 
never missed, was dear to her inmost soul. She gloried 
in her ability to give or withhold alms or subscrip- 
tions, and woe to the unlucky wight who solicited 
either without due reverence to Mrs. Sherwood. 

It was Alban Heriot’s independence that had always 
made him so obnoxious to his aunt; and perhaps the 
perception of his growing devotion to Katharine 
suggested a way of combining the satisfaction of a 
long-standing grudge with the solid advantage of 
increasing the wealth of the Sherwoods’ already over- 
flowing coffers. If only Katharine could be brought 
to transfer the favour she showed to her cousin Alban 
to that other cousin who was, in Mrs. Sherwood’s 
opinion, so much more deserving of it ! 

There were difficulties in the way, no doubt, for the 
attitude of Katharine and Harry to each other was at 


best a sort of armed neutrality; but there were, in 
Mrs. Sherwood’s experience of life, few difficulties of 
which gold was not a possible solvent. Katharine 
was a foolish girl, with her he ud always in the clouds, 
thought her aunt, but even the least practical of 
maidens must be aware of the difference of position 
between Harry Sherwood and Alban Heriot. - As 
regarded Harry, he had certainly shown no preference 
for his cousin yet; but when once he understood that 
she was a considerable heiress instead of the penniless 
damsel he had been allowed to think her, who could 
doubt that he would find her as attractive as his 
grandmother desired? It was true that Mrs. Sher- 
wood had passed her word to her I whand not to 
reveal the secret of Katharine’s fortunc but surely in 
a case like this the end justified the means! It 
justified Mrs. Sherwood, at least, to her own con- 
science ; and one night, when the others had gone to 
a meeting, from which Mrs. Sherwood had been kept 
by a cold, and Harry by strong disinclination, she 
deliberately violated the pledge she had given, and 
told him of the wealth that awaited his cousin as soon 
as she attained her majority. 

“ Lucky for some chappie,” commented Harry. And 
then, after a pause—I suppose Master Alban will be 
more stuck up than ever then?” 

“Alban? But why should Alban carry off the 
prize?” said Mrs. Sherwood significantly, with a look 
that suddenly enlightened her grandson as to her 
reasons for the revelation she had made. 

He laughed loud and long. 

“Katharine and I will never put up our horses 
together,” he declared. ‘“She’s far too uppish for me, 
Gran, and not at all my style.” 

“She will have forty thousard pounds,” said Mrs. 
Sherwood drily, “and I believe she will have absolute 
power to do as she liker with it.” 

Harry made nocomment. “It was nothing to him,” 
he told himself. ‘She was not his style—/e liked a 
girl like Mabel Higgs, with plenty of fun and no non- 
sense about her ; and as for Katharine, if Alban liked 
to marry such a spitfire, he was welcome to her, and 
her forty thousand too!” 

Mrs. Sherwood said no more. She was an astute 
old woman, and she left the leaven to work. But she 
lost ao chance of throwing the cousins together, and 
Katharine continually found herself so placed that 
only by deliberate rudeness could she avoid pairing 
off with Harry, even when Alban was there. 

“Between his pride and her temper, it will be odd 
if they don’t fall out,’ thought the aunt, who knew 
them both so well. 

But whatever Alban felt, he made no sign. He 
came less often, and ceased to pay Katharine the ex- 
clusive attention she had come to look upon as a 
matter of course; but he made no complaint, and 
certainly provoked no quarrel. 

That Katharine was in love with a man like Harry 
Sherwood he could_not bring himself to believe; but 
it might well be that she recognised the folly of his 
own pretensions, and was willing to show him the 
hopelessness of his suit. And Katharine, who knew 
only that Alban no longer sought her eye or came to 
her side when he entered the room, came to helieve 
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him indifferent or changed, and was eager to show 
him, by every means in her power, that she was at 
least as indifferent as himself. 

Tina and Lina, kind little women that they were, 
grieved sincerely, and exchanged much private sym- 
pathy over the evident estrangement of the two whom 
they had begun to regard as lovers, but there was 
something in Katharine’s haughty silence that effec- 
tually restrained any attempts at consolation. 

“Sometimes I think she doesn’t care at 
sometimes I think she will break her heart,” 
with a rising tear. 

“Oh, [hope not! Even you didn't do that, dear,” 
said Tina, pressing her sister's hand. “ But I must say 
I*ve no patience with Alban. I can’t forget how every- 
one said he was in love with Blanche Summerhayes, 
and now I don’t believe he cares a bit for either.” 

* Men are like that, I’m afraid,” sighed Lina, with 
a tender thought of inconstant Mr. Bond; “I sup- 


all, and 
said Lina, 


pose it is their nature to be hot one day and cold the 
next, and that they really can’t help it. 
sorry for Katharine.” 
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FTER all our varied 
talk about the 
clever ways of 
spiders on dry 
land, and the 
spider under the water, 
and of those wondrous 
paper-makers the wasps 
and hornets, we will 
turn to a page in Na- 
ture’s book of a far 
quieter, and what may 
seem a far less attractive, kind—at 
which thousands of readers glance 
for and forget it, or 
pass idly on as if it were a mere matter of indiffer- 
ence. For wide, and varied, and full of beauty as 
the Book of Nature ever is, there are still some to 
be found who wander to and fro among its choicest 
scenes of wonder and delight, and yet. after a time, 
find their way home again and say they have seen 
nothing, and found nothing, and heard nothing that 
seemed worthy of a moment’s notice. 

It reminds one of the old, well-known story of “ Eyes 
and No Eyes” in an old-fashioned child’s book of 
seventy years ago called “ Evenings at Home,” wherein 
we read of a couple of young people who both took 
the same walk on the same day away up to the 
heath, and round by Camp Mount, and home t! rough 
the meadows. and yet each came home in the even- 
ing with a widely different account of his journey. 
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Tender-hearted Lina was still more sorry when her 
uncle came home one day and announced at dinner 
that Alban Heriot was going to leave the Bank and 
try his fortune abroad. 

“He feels, I daresay, that there is not much opening 
for him here ; but I shan’t know how to get on with- 
out him,” said Mr. Sherwood. “Harry will do his 
best, I know, but he has not the same experience.” 

“Experience is not everything,” said Mrs. Sherwood. 
‘Harry will be able now to take his proper place, and 
show what he can do.” 

* Yes,” said his grandfather, with his kindly smile. 
“But I shall miss Alban all the same. I have always 
been so fond of Alban ; I wish he would have stayed.” 

“If he doesn’t care to do so, I suppose you would 
not be so poor-spirited as to want to keep him against 
his will?” said Katharine, with her head in the air. 

But when the ladies left the dinner-table Mr. Sher- 
wood found his niece’s arms round his neck, and felt 
a sudden and quite unexpected kiss on the top of his 
bald old head. 


(To be continued.) 
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WORDS ABOUT FLIES. 

None of my young readers, however, will, I hope. 
go through the world with their eyes shut, but will 
turn aside with me for a page or so to glance at such 
a commonplace subject as a common fly. So common, 
indeed, is he, so well known, so constant in his at- 
tendance, so annoying, so bothering, at times such a 
plague and a nuisance, that we altogether forget the 
marvellous skill and beauty displayed in every part 
of his entire structure: how exactly fitted each and 
every part is for the very work it has to do, and with 
what 
wisdom 
whole frame- | 
work has been 
planned and 
Now 

in- 


oj re 
give 


supreme 


his ee 


achieved, 
then, 
we 


and 

deed, 
him a grain of 
pity, and fish 
him out from a 
watery grave in 
the milk-jug ; 
but, for the 
most part, flies 
are regarded 
only asa plague 
and a nuisance. 
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dow. they buzz about our heads, torment us by their 
numbers, and are persecuted and killed by the thous- 
and in return for their ceaseless attentions. But, after 
all, when thousands have perished; the swarm seems 
as big as ever, and the plague no less. We call them a 
nuisance, set traps for them, poison them, and do our 
best to annihilate them as worthless and intolerable 
things ; and yet the whole life and work of a fly is one 
of busy usefulness 

for the service and 

good of man. He . 4 
is a scavenger of 
untiring and rest- 
less activity, un- 
broken 
and of so keen and 
swift a vision that 
no particle of of- 
fensive matter, 
however minute, 
can possibly escape 
him. Itis his busi- 
ness, his joy, the 
very purpose of his 
being, to pounce 
upon every 
speck and at once 
remove it. With 
every particle of 
decaying matter or 
offensive moisture 
that he and his 
cousin the blue- 
bottle remove, they 
also carry off the 
evil odour or mi- 
asma that would 
rise from it and 
poison the air that 
we breathe; and 
such _ particles— 
some too small to 
be visible—are in- 
finite in number, 
and if left to 
accumulate, would soon be a greater plague than the 
whole army of scavengers. A swarm of such work- 
men may at times seem to be a torment hard to be 
borne; but it must never be forgotten that they 
help to purify the air through which they pass, and 
cleanse it of countless tiny impurities which no eye 
but theirs can gletect. 

But now for a glance at a fly's curious and won- 
derful framework. Watch him as he crawls along the 
ceiling overhead. or runs nimbly up, or down, or 
across a smooth pane of glass in the window, in any 
direction, just as he will. How does he manage to 
skim the smooth surface, and then 
suddenly stop and hold on, as the whim takes him? 
Why doesn’t he fall off from the smooth, glassy, 
hard surface over which he glides? Look at him; 
he seems a great deal better fitted to fly than to 
skate ! 

But if you set his foot under the glass of a good 
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such 
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microscope, you will see how expressly fitted that foot 
is for the very work which at first appeared so far 
beyond its reach, and how siraple is the contrivance 
that seems able to defy the law of gravitation. In a 
blow-fly or blue-bottle, being slightly larger than a 
common fly, this is even more apparent. Look well at 
the foot, and you will see that it is made up of two 
flat hollow pads, covered with fine short hairs, with a 
pair of curved 
hooks above them. 
Each pad has a 
tiny nipple, behind 
which lies a tiny 
filled with 
clear liquid gum 
—the hairs 
being hollow and 
filled with the 
same sticky fluid. 
As the fly glides 


I ag 


also 


nimbly along over 
the smooth surface 
of the ceiling or 
window, every step 
he takes presses 
on the nipple and 
forces out a supply 
of gum, strong and 
tenacious enough 
to give him a sure 
footing on his jour- 
, ney, or to sustain 
him in safety if 
he halts. 

So strong, in- 
deed. is the cement, 
that one out of his 
six feet is quite 
enough to bear the 
weight of his 
whole body. One 
only danger is 
there in the matter 
of halting —that 
the gum is apt to 
dry up and harden 
very quickly, and 
so securely fasten 
the traveller's foot 
to the pavement 
as to make a sudden step snap the leg itself. But 
here, again, God, who fashioned the fly, has taught him 
not to lift his foot directly up in a perpendicular 
direction. but to withdraw it gently, as it were aslant, 
raising the hairs in a row or group at a time, just as 
we ourselves deal with a damp label which we move 
from one place on a bottle to another by gently 
lifting up a corner and then gradually the whole 
surface. Now and then, indeed, but very rarely, we 
find some poor truant of a dead fly glued fast to the 
wall or window, the result, possibly, of too long a 
halt and the sudden hardening of the gum under all 
the pads. Still more rarely may be found the frag- 
ment of a leg stuck fast in the fata glue, from which 
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the poor victim has barely escaped with life. When itis 
remembered that each pad (they are twelve in number) 
is furnished with at least a thousand hairs or tubes of 
cement, the only wonder is not that one out of the 
mighty host of flies is injured, but that millions fly 
away unharmed. 

And if the foot of a fly be thus wondrous in con- 
struction, no less wonderful is his eye. All the senses 
of insects are most highly developed—sight, hearing, 
taste, and touch. being far keener than in creatures of 
a higher range, and in some respects, possibly, beyond 
our comprehension. Full of wonder and beauty as the 
human eye is in every minutest part of its construc- 
tion, even more marvellous is that of the common fly. 
It is not so much a simple eye, but rather a collection 
of eyes—i.r., four or five thousand tiny lenses. each 
one one-thousandth part of an inch in diameter, 
glancing at one moment in all directions, and every 
single facet or lens furnished with a nerve carrying 
its swift message up to the brain.* No two lenses 
out of all the myriad eyes look towards the same spot, 
so that the fly, like many other insects, can at the 
same moment of time clearly survey four-fifths of the 
whole circle about him. To see all round him in this 
wondrous fashion, or, indeed. in any way approach- 
ing the swift, wide vision of a fly, man would require at 
least two more pairs of eyes, at the side and back of his 
head. Wonderful and complex as the whole structure 
of the human body is, that of the common fly is even 
still more wondrous. Instead of one brain, or nerve- 
centre. the fly has three ; instead of two legs he has 

* Brain of a fly—i.e., the clusters of ganglions, or nerve-centres, 
which take the place and do the work of the brain, 
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six; four thousand eyes instead of 
one pair; two claws and a thousand 
tubed hairs on each pad of his foot; 
a mouth that no dentist could rival, 
or imitate, or repair; and a proboscis 
far exceeding the trunk of the elephant 
in the infinite complexity of its internal structure; 
examined under a microscope, every separate portion 
of his framework shows clear trace of the same 
Divine and All-wise hand that fashioned the eye, 
the brain, the heart of man, and breathed into that 
most perfect of all His creatures the breath of life, 
denied to all others, which made him immortal and 
gave to him a soul to understand, to know, and to 
magnify his Creator. Of the perfection and beauty of 
its own frame, its every part, its every sense and 
faculty, the poor, harmless, busy fly is unconscious ; 
while for us remains the happy power of finding out 
everywhere. 
on all sides of 
us, and deep 
within us, 
constant and 
transcend- 
ent proofs of 
that unseen 
presence in 
which we 
now live, and 
move, and 
have our be- 
ing; and of 
a yet greater 
life to come, 
too great for 
words to tell 
of, or thought 
to imagine. 


B. G. Jouns, M.A, 
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HE exhortation of the 
Apostle James to his 
countrymen “of the 
Dispersion” was—‘ Let 
patience have her per- 
fect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing.” 
These Christian He- 
brews, hunted, driven 
from their homes, “ scat- 

tered abroad” in strange cities, on account of their 
faith in the Christ. needed, and needed more than 
aught besides, comfort. Accordingly St. James, after 
the briefest of salutations, addresses himself to the 
work of consoling their troubled hearts. 

“My brethren” (a common phrase with him), saith 
he, “count it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta- 
How abrupt! And how paradoxical! The 
very things which caused their grief were to be 
regarded as occasions of joy. Truly a singular way of 
comforting people persecuted and afflicted. No doubt 
it would strike these suffering Christian Jews as hard 
and strange doctrine. 

Let it be noted that the “divers temptations ” here 
alluded to were external trials, such as arose out of 
the peculiar conditions of the time, or out of the 
Divine discipline of their life. Temptation, as here 
used, is a term which covers every form of outward 
trial or suffering which can test the character. The 
Apostle’s thought is identical with that of his brother 
Apostle, St. Peter, who, writing to people similarly 
situated—“in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions “—assures them that the trial of their faith. 
“being much more precious than of gold that 
perisheth, thongh it be tried with fire, might be 
found unto praise and honour and glory at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ.” These “temptations” are, 
therefore, quite distinct from the incitement to evil 
to which the Apostle James afterwards refers (chap- 
ter i. 13—15). That is inward, these are outward: 
that is avoidable, under a man’s own control, while 
these are unavoidable; that is being enticed and 
drawn away by one’s own lust, while these are “fallen 
into,’ not run into, and they cannot be run away 
from. 





tions.” 


It is of these character-testing circumstances 
that the Apostle so emphatically says: “Count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” The terms 
are all inclusive as well as emphatic—* Count it a// 
joy.’ The tribulations which were intended to crush 
the very life out of them would, if seen in their true 
light, create all-joyousness. 

Now, why were they to so account it? Here is the 
reason : “ Knowing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience.” When put to the proof, they would 
be found equal to the strain ; and being found equal to 
the strain, it were better to bear it than not. That 
which might break the weak will but increase the 
strength of the strong. These hardships tested their 
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faith, proved its quality, brought out its brightness 
and indestructibility ; and this trying of their faith 
exercised patience, and by exercise developed and 
augmented it. This is precisely the thought of the 
Apostle Paul: “ We glory in tribulations also; know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience ; and patience, 
experience ; and experience, hope ” (Romans v. 3, 4). 
St. Paul speaks of the experience, or the tried and 
proved (and approved) character which is the com- 
pleted result of tribulation patiently borne; of the 
exercise and outdrawing of patience by “ tempta- 
tion ;” while St. James regards the experiment as yet 
in process, while it is yet incomplete, before experi- 
ence, or approval, has issued from it. The exercise of 
patience is what he is chiefly looking at. But the 
teaching of both Apostles is the same. Both say that 
tribulation exercises and expands patience; that 
patience gives dignity and strength to character ; and 
that, consequently, tribulation should afford cause for 
satisfaction and joy. 

Let us look at the nature of this patience. It is a 
manifold and multiform quality. Whoso possesses it 
must of necessity possess many other virtues which 
grow out of it and with it. No man can be eminent 
for patience without being dowered with almost every 
other form of sweetness, and goodness, and gracious- 
ness. To be patient is to be quiet and cheerful, instead 
of fretful and rebellious, under trial. It is to be calm 
of spirit and submissive in temper; not in a fatalistic 
and ignoble sense, but in the noble and Christian 
sense; because one has hope and confidence in God. 
The Christian is a man of faith, and he is content to 
suffer, not because by nature he prefers suffering, not 
in the spirit of the Stoic, or out of mere bravado, but 
because he knows that, by suffering, his own highest 
good will, in the Divine order, be best secured. This 
is the secret of his endurance of things which are in 
themselves evil; of his lightsomeness and joyousness 
of spirit under the apparently crushing weight of 
accumulated trials. Because of this he cultivates 
patience, persists in enduring what he might escape 
from, choosing rather to suffer affliction with his Lord 
and his own good conscience than to enjoy the delusive 
and fleeting pleasures of sin. 

But this is merely the passive side. The patient 
man of faith does much more than merely endure. 
Even patience has its active side. There is, indeed, 
activity in its very passivity. The word means here 
much more than simple acquiescence and submission 
—though even that is not merely passive, for in order 
to submit one must be active, and exercise the highest 
faculties of the spiritual nature—it is a working 
patience, ever active, ever evolving out of itself some- 
thing higher and lovelier. It is fortitude under trial ; 
but it is also elasticity and energy of spirit in bearing 
up under and working through trial, for the sake of 
ultimate greater good. To do all this, to choose to 
endure tribulation rather than to be taken out of it, to 
prefer to keep the thorn in the flesh, to “ take pleasure 
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in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake,” this implies a 
nature vital and energetic to the point of heroism. 
“To bear is to conquer our fate,” says Campbell ; but 
how few can bear! Most of us, instead of conquering 
fate by dint of patience, are, for lack of it, conquered 
by fate. To “stand and wait” is not only to “serve” ; 
sometimes it is to display a courage which touches 
tne heroic. 

A man is not born with patience of the sort to which 
the Apostle James exhorts us. It is a Christian grace, 
the germ of which is implanted by the Holy Spirit, 
and the flower and fruit of which are developed by the 
stern discipline of life. Only the man who has been 
through the crucible of trial, who has been molten by 
the fierce flame of the refiner’s furnace, and who has 
then been hammered out on the anvil of experience, 
can have Christian patience. A man may have 
temperamental patience (a-d if he have it let him 
thank God for it, and let all who have to do with him 
thank God too), and yet not have the deeper and more 
perfect grace referred to here. This is the ripened 
fruit of character, which is not to be attained without 
much care and culture. And, as Edgar says in King 
Lear, “ripeness is all.” Job, when we first meet him, 
is patient, not merely by temperament—perhaps not 
at all by that—but by grace; and yet he “charged 
God foolishly.” One object—the object—of all that 
sore trial, was to perfect in him the work of patience. 

Do we find it easy to be patient and submissive 
uader trial, even, as one may say, sullenly submissive? 
Nay ; we must murmur when things go, as we think, 
amiss. When the sufferings incident to a Christian 
life overtake and overwhelm us, we begin, like the 
Israelites, to wish that we had never left Egypt, and, 
like them, we reproach God for disturbing us in our 
original condition. As well might we have stayed in 
Egypt to suffer, as to suffer on the way to Canaan! 
And if it is hard for us to be sulkily submissive, how 
much harder to be cheerfully so! How much harder 
still to go beyond even cheerful submission, and 
actually glory in tribulations, to covet trial, and 
labour with joy to endure it, because of the sterling 
manhood it will put-into us! We think it much to 
be patient when we are buffeted for our faults. But 
there is no Christian element in that. “What do ye 
more than others,” ye followers of the Christ, if this 
is the height of your attainment? “ Do not even the 
publicans the same?” Yea, verily, many a pagan of 
old, many a heathen to-day, nay, many who are worse 
than heathen, since they sin against the very daylight 
of truth, could be patient under deserved suffering. 
“What eatra do ye?” Wherein do you excel them? 
In the patient endurance of suffering that is unde- 
served ard unjust. “ For what glory is it, if, when ye 
be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? 
But if. when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God. For 
hereunto were ye called ; because Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow 
His steps.” This is the Christian element in patience, 
the element which we are to covet and to cultivate, 
the element which, if we possess it, shows that we 
buve followed the calling of Christ, and have become 
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the children of the Highest. Here is the extra 
quality, that by virtue of which we excel the pagan 
or the worldling. This is why it is “acceptable with 
God.” It is not that He delights in our suffering for 
well-doing ; but that He delights that we are able 
thus to suffer if we are put to it. He looks at our 
quality ; He takes pride in us when He can point to 
the sterling manhood that is in us—just as He pointed 
to Job and said : “Hast thou considered My servant 
Job, that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright man, one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil!” God delights to be able to trust 
us, to feel sure of us, to be able to subject us to the 
buffetings of the adversary, knowing that we shall 
never deny or doubt Him; and this He can never do 
until patience has made perfect her work within us, 
The exhortation of the Apostle James is that we are 
to strive to attain Christian patience : “ Let patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire. wanting nothing.” This word “work ” again 
reminds us of the energetic and active nature of 
Christlike patience. It works, and the full effect of 
its perfect work is a perfect induration of the nature 
under trial. ‘ Patient continuance in well-doing ;” 
a spirit which bears and conquers difficulty and dis- 
couragement ; joy,even in cross-bearing ; forbearance 
of wrong, long-suffering, readiness to forgive injuries 
—all this will mark the patient Christian. He will 
say with Antonio: 
“T do oppose 

My patience to his fury, and am armed 

To suffer with a quietness of spirit, 

The very tyranny and rage of his.” 


He will fulfil the perfect law of love : ‘Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” 


“*How poor are they that have not ptience ! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees?” 


But the noblest, most permanent effect of the 
perfect working of patience will, after all, be found 
within ourselves; will appear in what we are, even 
more than in what we do— That ye may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing.” And our perfection or 
completeness, after patience has wrought in us her 
perfect work, will consist mainly in this—that our 
patience will take on a nobler quality, and will become 


fuller and richer. ‘Perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing ;” having every part complete, and no part 


blemished or defective. Surely this is anideal? Yes, 
but not an unattainable one; for there is a perfection 
that we may reach, perfection in charity. in magna- 
nimity. in self-sacrifice ; but it is impossible to grow 
into it without patience. Job was perfect, so perfect 
that even the Omniscient Eye could scarcely detect a 
flaw in his finely wrought character. and he was an 
exemplar of patience to all generations of our race. 
St. Paul, a nervous and irritable and highly strung 
man if ever there was one, was yet a marvel of patience 
in suffering. No man ever had more pain, disappoint 
ment, tribulation, agony, crowded into thirty brief 
years of life ; and no man ever complained so little or 
rejoiced so much. Nor has any man ever glorified the 
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great quality of patience as he did. His writings 
abound in praise of it. “Thou hast fully known my 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering. 
charity, patience” (2 Tim. iii. 10). “Follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, pativuce, meek- 
ness” (1 Tim. vi. 11). “ But in all things approving 
ourselves as the ministers of God in much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses” (2 Cor. vi. 4). 
“Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience” (2 Cor. xii. 12). Everywhere he 
insists on it ; wherever he finds it he honoursit. “* Now 
the God of patience (endurance) and cousolation grant 
you to be like minded one toward another, according 
to Jesus Christ ; that ye may with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Rom. xv. 5, 6). 
that after ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise” (Heb. x. 36). “Wherefore. . 
let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us” (Heb. xii. 1). “ Be not slothful, 
but followers of them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises” (Heb. vi. 12). ‘* Remembering 
without ceasing your work of faith, and labour of love, 
and puticnce of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
sight of God and our Father” (1 Thess. i. 3). “ We our- 
selves glory in you in the churches of God, for your 
patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribula- 
tions that ye endure” (2 Thess i. 4). The “ perfect man ” 
of the Apostle James “ offends not in word,” and this 
is the proof that he is “ able also to bridle the whole 
body ;” he is a resolute, patient, self-controlled man. 
Jesus Himself, the uniquely and absolutely Perfect 
Man, was also augustly and invincibly patient. 

This, then, is the perfection after which we are to 
strive, for which we should pant as the thirsty land 
longs for rain, which we should steadily and eagerly 
pursue. How are we acting towards it? Are we 
assisting patience to perfect her work, following her 
with keen eye and swift steps, ardently aspiring to 
know her and dwell with her; or do we follow with 
dull desire, and laggard feet, and wandering eye, 
indifferent as to whether she be a guest in our heart 
or not; or, worse still, do we fix our gaze otherwhere, 
walk in another direction, and prefer the friendship 
of the Unquiet Spirit of the Age? If we are honest 
with ourselves, we shall probably admit that we are 
rather thwarting than promoting the gentle and 
beneficent work of this angel of God in our-natures. 
Even those of us who cherish sweet and lofty ideals 
of life, who dwell with delight on the more spiritual 
aspects of character, and who long to lose the dross 
in the refiner’s fire, are apt to fail the moment our 
temper is put to the test. °T is easier far to meditate 
ecstatically on patience, to extol it in rhapsodical 
language, than to simply practise it in the critical 
and testing situations of life. Too true is it even 
of Christians, that— 

“°T is all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 


To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself.” 


* For ye have need of paticuce, 


Never was there an age soimpatient as ours. Itisan 
ave of rapid processes and forced results, and therefore 


of immaturity. Nowadays we put everything into hot- 
houses, human beings as well as plants and flowers, 
the consequence being that we develop character much 
more quickly, but that it is much less robust, and also 
less lovely, when we have got it. This tendency, in excess, 
is a disease ; and it is a disease which has taken a fatal 
grip upon modern life. The cure for it is patience, 
benign, majestic. Christ-like patience. But while it 
is easy to take the disease, it is difficult to apply the 
remedy. “Patience is a hard thing to cultivate, 
doctor,” said a sick man. “ Yes, it is,’ replied the 
doctor, * especially for a man who has been so active ; 
but I assure you that patience in illness is worth culti- 


vating. Its healing powers are wonderful.” Better 
than medicine to the invalid is a patient spirit. What 


this restless, unquiet, hurrying, distracted age needs 
is “the magic of patience.” 

There are two respects in which we especially need 
patience. The first is as to our own individual growth 
in the spiritual life. We will persist in trying to 
hurry spiritual processes, a thing which cannot be done 
without doing violence to the laws of God in our own 
nature, and which is always visited with serious 
penalties. In mechanics, in horticulture, in the 
material sphere, accelerate the pace all you like ; but 
when you bring this habit of mind into the spiritual 
sphere, you must be met with strong protest. A man 
says: “Yesterday I was converted, to-day I am 
entirely sanctified.” A prodigy of depravity one day, 
a marvel of holiness the next! He has attained all 
the spirituality of sainthood, sounded all the depths of 
Divine love and grace, grasped all the breadths and 
heights of Divine truth—in one day! What it took 
the Apostle Paul thirty years to begin to do, some of 
our modern Christians have begun and finished in a 
single day. How absurd! As soon would I believe 
a child who should say: “Yesterday I planted an 
acorn, and behold it is to-day a full-grown oak-tree.” 
That is not God’s way. Nowhere does He work in 
that fashion, least of all in the human heart, the most 
difficult sphere in which even Divine power can 
operate. No: the good hearer “brings forth fruit 
with patience” (St. Luke viii. 15). “Run (but even 
in your running) with patience,” is the apostolic 
precept. 

A poor old woman was visited in her affliction by a 
minister of religion, who spoke to her of the Lord’s 
goodness. ‘ Yes,” she exclaimed, * //¢ has the patience 
of Job with me!” How quaint! Yet how beautiful! 
Job's patience was but a faint image of God's, a drop 
derived from the infinite ocean. If God has not the 
patience of Job, Job had the patience of God. A 
restless little boy who was ill was told by the doctor 
that he must keep quieter, or he would never recover. 
Shortly afterwards his little sister was heard to pray : 
* Please, God, make my brother a quiet and patient 
boy. and if at first you dowt succeed, try, try again.” 
A naive petition this, indeed, but what profound philo- 
sophy! God does try, try again with us. He is the 
“God of patience.” If we fall He gently raises us up 
again, and starts us on our journey anew. Be patient 
with thyself, brother, even as thy Father is patient 
with thee, and if thou dost but slowly realise thine 
ideals, be content, so that thou mountest upward a 
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little higher day by day. More rapid progress than 
this step-by-step advancement thou canst not safely 
make. Be of good cheer, and try, try again. 

We need, secondly, to be patient in respect of the pro- 
gress of the Church and the race. Our hearts grow sad 
as we view the state of the world. It “lieth in the 
Wicked One.” Satan has sucha grip of humanity ; he 
wins so many triumphs, he so frequently carries things 
all his own way! Eighteen centuries of Christianity, 
and so little accomplished for this devil-ridden world ! 
And a holy impatience seizes us. We will go out, and, 
by the sheer force of our love and earnestness, win the 
whole earth for Christ. Well, that is good within 
limits, but beyond those limits harmful, as it can lead 
only to discouragement. Patience is what we need 
rather than impatience, however holy we may think 
the latter to be. Douglas Jerrold said : * Patience is 
the strongest of strong drinks, for it kills the Giant 
Despair.” The saying has a Christian application. It 
is the impatient zealot who yields to despair ; it is the 
quiet Christian who continues patiently in well-doing, 
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who is ever hopeful and strong. We do not see very 
far, after all, and we are prone, even within the scope 
of our vision, to see the evil rather than the good. 
Much more good is done than we imagine. Even in 
regard to the world’s woes, therefore, possess ye your 
souls in patience. God reigns. But He is the “ God of 
patience,” and His children are patient too. “Be 
patient, therefore. brethren, unto the coming of the 
Lord. Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for 
it, until he receives the early and latter rain. Be ye 
also patient ; stablish your hearts, for the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh. Grudge not one against 
another, brethren, lest ye be condemned ; behold, the 
judge standeth before the door. Take, my brethren, 
the prophets, who have spoken in the name of the 
Lord, for an example of.suffering affliction and of 
patience. Behold, count them happy which 
endure. Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy.” 


we 





DOROTHY’S THANK-OFFERING. 


A STORY IN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


* It is too calm to be a dream, 
Too gravely sweet, too full of power ; 
Prayer changed to praise this very hour ! 
Yes, heard and answered | Though it seem 
Beyond the hope of yesterday, 
Beyond the faith that dared 
to pray. . .” 





T was in a low voice, tremb- 
ling with feeling, that 
Dorothy repeated those 
lovely lines of Frances 
Havergal’s, and we both 
felt that, like a _ true 
genius, the writer had 
given perfect expression 


to our emotions when 
penning her own. 
A few hours before, 


we had gathered, blind 
with silent tears, around 
Elsie’s bed—darling Elsie, 
our brother’s six months’ 
S bride. An inward fire 
was burning away her 
precious life, and no remedy yet applied had been 
able to cool that throbbing brow, or calm the awful 
brilliance of those dark, unsleeping eyes. Physicians 
said the end was near. Dorothy sank on her knees by 
the bedside, shaken with noiseless sobs, and I--I could 
only think of Raymond. It seemed, as he stood there, 
still as marble, gazing with such terrible, yearning 
intentness in his wife’s face. as though his very soul 
were passing through his eyes to aid hers in its dire 
battle with death, It was an hour I shall never, 
never forget. 


ONE 


“TUNE 8ST. 


CHAPTER. 
ELWYN'S,” ETC. ETC. 
And now ! 
“She will live! 

me!” 

This had been our brother's whispered greeting to 
us in the grey, mysterious dawn of a new day, his 
white face radiant with joy. ‘“ There’s a change for 
the better. The worst is past!” And then he just 
dropped down on the sofa and sobbed like a child. 

“Oh. Eunice!” said Dorothy to me, later in that 
same day, when the doctor’s second visit had con- 
firmed our hope, “it does seem that we ought to show 
our thankfulness to God by something more than 
mere words. It is so wonderful! To think how 
different we all felt this time yesterday! I really 
believe,” she added, with a strange light overspread- 
ing her face, “that if the Lord Himself had visibly 
come into Elsie’s room, and taken her hand, and raised 
her up, it could not have seemed more wonderful, and 


She will live! Thank God with 


—and holy, and sweet !” 

“ Of course,” I said, “it really is just the same, and 
in every answer to prayer, as well as this ; only we are 
deceived by the commonplace look of things, and lose 
sight of Him.” 

“TI want to dv something,” said Dorothy again ; “ to 
give something, I mean, specially, as a thank-offering.” 

“It would be nice,” I agreed, “ but I don’t see how 
we can. We are giving away the utmost we can 
afford now. I don’t think God demands anything 
extra from us, Dorothy.” 

* No, He doesn’t ; I’m sure He doesn’t,” my sister 
answered quickly. But 
that, somehow, is the very reason why I want to give 
Him something. I think I feel a little—just a Jittle, 
you know "—with a shy, self-depreciating smile, “like 


“ His gifts are grandly free. 
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Mary of Bethany after Jesus had given her back her 
brother, only I have no spikenard ! ” 

“We must not forget that we are poor people,” I 
said. 

It struck me the moment after that there was small 
need to remind Dorothy of this fact, as she stood 
twisting about on her finger her little pearl ring. 
That ring was the emblem of her five years’ engage- 
ment to John Clare. He was, next to my own brother, 
the finest young fellow I was ever privileged to know. 
He was above suspicion in every respect, and Dorothy 
simply worshipped him, but for now three successive 
summers their wedding had been postponed because 
something had happened to prevent him getting the 
home ready: the money had always been needed for 
something else. The first time, it was his father’s long 
illness and subsequent death, which had swallowed up 
his savings; next, there came the debts which the 
poor old gentleman, through sheer misfortune, had left 
behind him; and on whom but the eldest and only 
grown-up son should the duty of paying these devolve? 
After that there was his young brother to be set for- 
ward in life; and now, at the time of which I write, 
it seemed possible that even a fourth delay might be 
taking shape ; for John’s elder sister, a governess in a 
good family, had lately met with an accident, which 
threatened to incapacitate her from earning a liveli- 
hood, and send her back home an invalid for life! 

As for Dorothy, she had neither fortune nor expecta- 
tions, so the outlook for the devoted pair was some- 
what dark. Yet my sister was patient and bright, 
and just as thankful for the blessings that did fall to 
her share as if her horizon had been without a cloud. 

The days passed on. Elsie was making the best of 
progress, and as for Raymond, it did one good to look 
at the dear fellow. 

His only trouble seemed to be the difficulty he had 
in keeping down his jubilant spirits to the subdued 
tone necessary in the presence of great weakness. 
When they became quite irrepressible, however, he 
always had the relief of coming over to us, and 
teasing us to a pitch unknown since the long past 
days of his half-yearly return, prize-laden and effer- 
vescent, from the restraints of school. He was a boy, 
bless him, over again, in the gladness of that time. 

“Two months, at least, she must have in a fine 
bracing air as soon as she is able to stand it,” he said. 
* Roberts says that it will be absolutely essential. A 
sea-voyage would be better still, but we can’t quite 
come up to that. However, Cromer will work won- 
ders, he says; and, thank God, she can have it, with 
every comfort beside. Oh, Eunice, what must it be to 
know what would save a dear one’s life and not be 
able to get it! If that were my case now, I think it 
would drive me desperate !” 

We were sitting one afternoon, Dorothy and I, 
trying to complete our promised contribution to Mrs. 
Broughton’s stall at the forthcoming hospital bazaar ; 
and we felt somewhat depressed about it. It had not 
always been thus ; once upon a time we had gladly, 
even eagerly, set to work for every bazaar that 
appealed to us, and had added our tea-cosies, and pin- 
cushions, and babies’ shoes to the general stock with 
blithe and hopeful hearts, We were not weary in 


well-doing, but sad experience had taught us that in 
all probability our productions would lie about during 
the first and second days of sale, weighted by the 
deterrent price fixed upon them by the recipient, and 
be got rid of at the fag-end of the /féte to some 
unblushing bargain-hunter for something less than 
the cost of the materials! It had actually happened 
so, more than once. 

On the present occasion, anxious to give our work a 
chance of competing with the wares of neighbouring 
drapers’ and fancy shops, we had decided on ticketing 
it ourselves with a value which, when outlay had been 
deducted, proved us to have been labouring really 
hard to earn for the good cause something like three- 
farthings per hour. 

“ And even at that,’ I said—for I was in a melan- 
choly mood—a reaction perhaps from the over-wrought 
suspense and joy of a few days before—* even at that. 
perhaps it will get tossed and tumbled about, and not 
be sold at all.” 

“T believe I know of something that wvuld sell. and 
sell for its full value, too!” said Dorothy, bending 
low to re-thread her needle with the last two inches of 
a particular shade of silk. 

Her cheeks had crimsoned, as if with self-conscious- 
ness, and there was a peculiar tone in her voice tha 
aroused my curiosity. “ What is that, then?” I asked. 
“ Anything we have not thought of before?” 

“You haven't, dear, but I’ve been thinking of it for 
days,” she replied. ‘“ Only I’m sure I don’t know what 
you will say. Oh, Eunice!” and the child suddenly 
looked up, with her pretty blue eyes sparkling through 
tears, “ please don’t oppose me, or advise me! Ido so 
very, very much want to make a little thank-offering 
for Elsie’s recovery. And tne hospital seems so ap- 
propriate and beautiful: who knows how many people 
by its aid have been made as glad as we? And what 
we are doing now is so trifling, and we should have 
done it just the same if Elsie had never been ill, so it 
isn’t special ; and you know how Mr. Broughton has 
always admired auntie’s little table—he’d give any- 
thing to possess it, I believe—and it really is my very 
own, or else I wouldn't suggest such a thing! Oh, 
Eunice!” with a half-tearful laugh, “please don’t 
look as though you think me out of my senses !” 

I was startled, I must confess. That little rose- 
wood work-table, with its pearl inlaying, and exquisite 
hand-painting, and its bars like strings of carven 
beads, was the only article of any value that Dorothy 
had ever possessed. Its intrinsic worth was, in this 
reign of the antique, not inconsiderable ; but, in addi- 
tion, it was a legacy made precious by association. 
The article had been bequeathed to Dorothy by an 
aged great-aunt, whose especial treasure it had been. 
This relative of ours was a cousin by marriage to the 
famous X—— (it is perhaps better not to mention his 
name here), whose poetical genius created such a 
JSurore Auring the earlier part of the present century, 
and the table was his choice and gift. We had reason 
to surmise that poor old auntie, who had lived and 
died a spinster, entertained long, long ago, something 
more than a cousinly regard for the brilliant youth 
whom she had admired and encouraged ere ever the 
world at large first dreamed of weaving laurels for 
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However that may be, it “ never 
came to anything,” as the phrase goes; though who 
can tell how much the blossoming tree, whose fra- 
grance stole across the seas to be hailed with delight 
wherever the English tongue was known, owed to the 
meek, foryotten hand that had tended its earliest bud? 
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first ecstasy of our great revulsion from grief to glad. 
ness. I fancy that Mary of Bethany must have cast 
upon her detractors such look of radiant, 
tremulous, irresistible appeal as that which Dorothy 
now turned to me. I should have been a Judas indeed 
to attempt to thwart her, 


some 





“Tt stood revealed as a packet of papers.”—p. 106. 


Thus it will be seen we had a double reason for 
setting store by Dorothy’s table. 

“T am almost sure,” she continued wistfully, “ that 
Mr. Broughton would buy it in for himself, and we 
know he can afford it. I haven't liked to mention it 
before, I was so afraid you might object——” 

She broke off rather abruptly, and her face was 
T thought of what she had said in the 


raised to mine, 


“T think it is a lovely idea of yours,” I said. “I 
am sure the Lord will accept the offering, and I don’t 
doubt that it will bring the hospital a nice little sum 
of money.” 

Yet—yes, I will confess it!—right down at the 
bottom of my heart I regretted that the thought of 
this particular sacrifice had ever entered my sister's 
mind. 
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I didn’t give way to so unworthy a feeling, of 
course; still less would I let Dorothy suspect the 
least disapproval. On the contrary, I set some 
beeswax and turpentine to melt on the kitchen hob 
that very evening, and hunted out some pieces of 
flannel wherewith to apply that compound, mixed 
with vinegar and “ elbow-grease,” to the surface of the 
table before offering it for inspection. Dorothy, how- 
ever, was not so grateful for this thoughtfulness on 
my part as I had expected ; she said she believed Mr. 
Broughton would like to preserve as much of the 
ancient and time-honoured blackness as_ possible. 
Nothing is more precious in the eyes of the true 
antiquarian than good old dirt. 

It wanted but a week to the bazaar. Our parcel 
of work was made up, and, together with the table, 
which had been carefully swathed in wrappers, stood 
ready to be transported by Jubbs and his barrow to 
Mrs. Broughton’s. Jubbs was a poor, partially para- 
lysed old man, frequently employed as carrier by our 
laundress ; and we were always glad to put him in the 
way of a little extra job when we could. He was 
eminently trustworthy, and had promised to treat 
the table with every possible care. 

It was about seven o'clock in the evening—that, 
at certain seasons of the year, unsatisfactory hour 
when it is too dark to see to do anything, and too 
light to shut oneself in with the gas. Dorothy stood 
idly at the window ; she was expecting John. The 
familiar grow] of our gate, and a quick, firm tread upon 
the path, irradiated her dreamy face with a mavical 
illumination, which, however, rapidly changed to a 
look of concern. 

“Tt’s Ray,” she said, with a sort of catch in her 
voice ; “queer time for him to come, isn’t it?” 

Both our minds were seized by the same apprehen- 
sion—Elsie! And this was confirmed when Raymond, 
of late so buoyant, entered the parlour with a sub- 
dued air and clouded brow. 

“Oh, Ray !” we exclaimed, “is she—she isn’t worse 
again!” 

“ Elsie is all right,” he answered; “at least, she 
was when I left home. I’ve not been back yet; she 
mustn’t know——” 

“Know what?” we queried in a breath. 

“Why,” he returned gloomily, as he sat down and 
passed his hand across his hair—sure sign of worry ! 
—* troubles never come singly, they say. While I’ve 
had all my thoughts centred in Elsie, that Higgins 
has been robbing me through thick and thin!” 

Higgins was my brother's managing man ; trusted 
by him implicitly. But, there! dear old Ray was so 
guileless and true himself that he never spontaneously 
thought of mistrusting anybody. Anxiously we de- 
manded particulars of the fraud. 

“Why, the first thing I know is that he has de- 
camped, and taken with him about twenty pounds 
in cash—all he could contrive to lay his hands on. 
But that’s not the worst. For weeks past he has 
been appropriating the money with which he was 
supposed to pay different bills, and forging the re- 
ceipts |” 

“Oh, Ray!” we murmured, utterly aghast. 

“Green Brothers have already sent theirs in 


again; and, on inquiring round to-day, I find that 
Johnson and Spooner, and Wright and Davis, and one 
or two others, have all got accounts against me 
that I believed to be settled lony ago! Nice, isn't 
it?” 

“ Oh, Ray,” we gasped again. It was a silly, femin- 
ine sort of way to express sympathy ; but, really, our 
breath and intelligence both seemed taken away by 
this direful news. 

Then Dorothy, recovering somewhat, asked, “ And 
will you have to pay them all over again?” 

* What else should Ido?” returned Ray. “I’m 
the one who has been robbed; it’s nothing to do 
with my creditors; they must have their dues. But 
it just means this,” he added, jumping to his feet, 
and taking a few impatient steps towards the door: 
“there'll be no sea-air for Elsie this year, nor 
anything like it!” 

“Oh, Ray, but there must be!” I cried. “Dr. 
Roberts says it is absolutely necessary, if ever she 
is to be anything of a woman again. Whatever 
happens, we dare not deny her that!” 

My brother turned, and came back to his seat. 
His face was very pale. It was several moments 
before he spoke; then he said, in a tone that ex- 
pressed unconscious reproach, “Can't you help me, 
Eunice?” 

I knew what he meant; but I was mad about 
Higgins, and, like the unreasonable creature I often 
am, vented my anger upon his victim. “Help you 
to put the interests of others before those of your 
own wife? No, I won't. Let Johnson and Spooner, 
and the rest of them, wait. Elsie’s health for life 
may depend on her thorough restoration now.” 

Ray covered his eyes and stifled a groan. I did 
not know, till after reflection taught me, how I 
was tempting and torturing him. And there was 
a short silence. 

“Right is right,” said Dorothy then, in a low, 
steady voice. “Those people the money is owing to 
may need it for their wives or children too, or to 
help them to pay their bills and be honest. We 
never know how much may depend, directly or in- 
directly, on our paying our debts promptly. I see 
it quite as Ray does; and I eannot think that God 
will ever let our dear one suffer harm because we 
try to be just. He can make Elsie strong without 
sea-air at all, if it pleases Him.” 

“Thank you, dear!” said Raymond gently; “that 
is help!” 

After he had gone, I turned upon Dorothy, and 
said I supposed she would not think it her duty to 
bestow all she possessed upon the hospital while 
her own brother was in distress. 

She did not quite understand me at first, so I 
spoke more plainly. I said that seeing in the pre- 
sent pinch a few pounds would be of assistance 
to Raymond, I hoped she would not insist upon 
the only saleable article of any value we possessed 
being devoted to out-of-door charity. 

Dorothy looked troubled. 

“But the table is already given,” she said. 

“How so?” TI rejoined. “No one but our two 
selves and Ray has any idea that we thought of 
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it in connection with the bazaar at all. It is not 
too late to change our minds now.” 

Dorothy was silent. 

“We could offer it to Mr. Broughton just the 
same,” I continued, “if you think he is likely to 
purchase it. I have not the least notion how much 
it might fetch, but perhaps enough to take Elsie 
somewhere for a week or two.” 

Looking back upon the events of that time, I 
feel, with shame, that the Arch-Tempter, taking 
advantage of my hidden reluctance to part with the 
relic, entered into me. and made me his tool for the 
harassing of two souls whose uprightness exasper- 
ated him. 

“What I had once, if only in my own heart, and 
between God and myself secretly devoted to His cause, 
I could never take back again,” said Dorothy. “ It 
would seem like breaking a vow.” 

‘“‘T think you are over-rigid in your views,” I said. 

“But I gave it—I gave it,” persisted Dorothy, “ out 
of a full heart. I was thankful then, I am thankful 
now ; the blessing has remained, and so has the grati- 
tude. It isn’t that Iam afraid of retribution, or of a 
withdrawal of Gad’s favour; it simply is that I gave 
the offering with my whole soul, and cannot take it 
back. It is no longer mine; it is the Lord’s.” 

“Well, you must doas you like with your own, of 
course,” I commented coldly; “but if you see Elsie 
fading away in the close London air, and Ray slowly 
breaking his heart about it, or going mad, you will 
remember that you had it in your power to afford 
them at least a little help, but preferred instead to 
assist people who had not the slightest claim upon 
you,” 

John came in at that moment—I was thankful 
afterwards that he had—so she did not hear the whole 
of my eruel speech. John’s opinion was precisely the 
same as Dorothy's, for of course she poured out the 
whole story to him at once. I never saw two people 
so entirely sympathetic in nature and tastes as my 
sister and her betrothed. John said that Elsie was in 
the hands of the Great Healer, and although He 
chooses to work by earthly means, He is wholly inde- 
pendent of them, and can impart strength how and 
when He will. Elsie’s recovery did not hang upon 
whether or not she could have the prescribed two 
months at the seaside, but upon the will of the Life 
Eternal. 

The next morning Jubbs came with his ramshackle 
old barrow. The precious little work-table was 
perched upon it, bolstered up with the brown-paper 
parcel, and we essayed to explain to Jubbs where he 
was to go with them. 

The poor old fellow, however, always deaf, seemed 
dull almost to imbecility just then. We could not 
make him understand where the Broughtons lived. 
Dorothy was off to her daily engagement at a school, 
and had not a minute to spare, 

*T will put on my hat and go with him to show 
him the way,” I said, rather glad, if the truth be 
told, to do something to make amends for my already 
regret‘ed arguments of the night before. 

So we started: I on the pavement, and old Jubbs 
hobbling along in the road a few yards behind. 
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But unburdened, and with youth and strength, I 
found myself continually getting too far ahead, and 
more than once slackened my pace for him to catch 
up with me. 

We had thus been proceeding for about half a mile, 
and I, absorbed in my own troubled thoughts about 
Raymond, had again forgotten my crippled companion, 
when a sudden smashing sound some distance behind 
me, immediately followed by angry exclamations, 
caused me to look round. 

A little knot of men and boys were gathering 
around Jubbs and his barrow, others were staring 
curiously in the same direction, while an empty van 
clattered hastily round the next corner as if the 
driver were in a hurry to get away. 

Convinced that some disaster had occurred, I hast- 
ened back to the spot. The barrow was lying on its 
side, a detached wheel in the hands of a bystander; 
while poor old Jubbs inveighed bitterly against “ that 
there clumsy fool, what should ha’ looked who he was 
a runnin’ into,” and the crowd were arguing amongst 
themselves whether the carman was really to blame 
for carelessness, or the loosening wheel had unavoid- 
ably got in the way of some part of the passing 
vehicle. 

But the precious table? Had that escaped injury? 
Alas, it had apparently been jammed between the 
overturned barrow and the aforementioned van, for 
a large piece was broken off the top, and it would no 
longer stand. 

I could have cried with vexation, but, finding my- 
self already the centre of more public interest than 
was agreeable, I picked up the muddy brown-paper 
parcel, and telling Jubbs to bring the fragments of 
the table back to our house, I walked off home. 

I was dreadfully sorry, but more on account of 
Dorothy’s disappointment than anything else, and I 
wondered if there would be any possibility of repair- 
ing the damage, or at least the worst of it, before she 
came back to dinner. I had achieved more than one 
notable success in the mending line, and, having taken 
a cursory view of the dilapidations, set my little glue- 
pot to warm with a hopeful mind. Then I took off 
my hat, and began to examine more narrowly the field 
of my operations. 

It was then that I found out the reason why the 
table had so readily smashed up ; it had become a 
prey to the inward ravages of dry-rot. When I tried 
to fit the broken parts in their place, other pieces 
came off, almost at a touch, in my hand, and my con- 
fidence rapidly gave place to despair. 

I was kneeling on the floor beside the wreck of 
what so short a time before had been a pretty, strong- 
looking little table, gazing in biank dismay from the 
cavity in its side—it was made with a deep * well” 
for the reception of bulky pieces of work—to the 
splintered and powdering fragment between my 
fingers, when my eye was attracted by what looked 
like a piece of paper deep down in the hole. Wonder- 
ing to see this—for we had taken care to assure our- 
selves that every drawer, etc., was perfectly empty 
before sending the table away—I, with some difficulty, 
pulled it out. 

To my surprise it stood revealed as a packet of 
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papers, yellow with age, and tied together with a 
satin ribbon, which had once been blue. When were 
they hidden? How had they so long remained in 
oblivion? 

The date, in faded brown ink on the topmost one— 
June, 1820—answered my first query, and further in- 
vestigation, both of the cavity revealed by the break- 
ave and of the supposed bottom of the ~ well,” 
presently furnished a key to the second. There was 
evidently a secret receptacle, below the sliding floor, 
so to speak, of the deepest part with which we were 
familiar, and of the existence of which we had never 
dreamed. 

And the papers, on examination, actually turned 
out to be early pvetical productions of the renowned 
X——, which had never yet seen the light of public 
print ! 

Dorothy was as much interested in this remarkable 
discovery as myself, and her sorrow over the disaster 
was almost forgotten in the enthusiasm with which 
she deciphered the poems and read them aloud to me. 

“Why, Eunice,” she cried, “they are lovely—beauti- 
ful! As good as anything of his that folks have 
made so much fuss about. Fancy poor old auntie 
keeping them’ hidden away like this!” (They had, as 
we saw by an inscription in the poet’s handwriting, 
been presented to her by him.) 

But it was Raymond to whom the practical side of 
the matter presented itself. 

“Why, girls,” he said, “ you have found a fortune! 
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Half a dozen hitherto unpublished poems by X—— ! 
Why, the world would go mad over them. His pub- 
lishers, if they are living, will give you anything for 
them you like to ask.” 

We opened our eyes very wide at this, and after 
some discussion, resolved to entrust them to a literary 
friend, in whose judgment and integrity we had the 
utmost confidence, for him to manage the affair 
for us. 

Well, not to unnecessarily linger over details, I will 
say at once that this gentleman obtained for us, from 
the existing representatives of the firm with whom 
X—— had usually transacted business, the sum of 
four hundred and fifty pounds for those seven little 
poems and sonnets! and the sensation their publica- 
tion created in the literary world may still be within 
the remembrance of those interested in it at the time. 

Dorothy’s work-table was never sold ; it was patched 
together somehow, and still stands in her sitting-room 
as a memento of the only remarkable incident which 
had happened in any of our lives—of the wonderful 
way in which my sister’s devotion and fidelity to right 
resulted in temporal as well as spiritual blessing to 
us all. So Ray's losses were made up, and Elsie and 
he had a real sea-voyage together—to “ The Land of 
the Midnight Sun” they went—and he brought her 
back, looking bonnier than ever before, just in time 
for Dorothy’s wedding with her John ; and a donation 
of £50 to the new wing of the hospital was the bride’s 
thank-offering. 
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PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S, AND RURAL DEAN OF PADDINGTON. 


‘There was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job; and that man was perfect and upright, 
and one that feared God, and eschewed evil.”—Jop i. 1. 


BNTERESTING as is the book of 
: of the 


richest products of early sacred 


Job, regarded as one 


literature, yet more interesting 
and instructive is the portrait- 
ure contained in it of the inner 
life of the man. Of the bio- 
graphy of a great philosopher 
and historian of our times. 
whose outer life was singularly colourless and un- 
mean the late 


eventful—I George Grote—it was 


said, it was the “history of a mind.” In like man- 
ner, we may say of this book of Job, it is the “ his- 
tory of a sonl;” a record of the trying experiences 
of a harassed and burdened heart; the sore conflicts 
which a spiritual mind had to maintain between faith 
and unbelief; between despondency and trust; be- 
tween a vigorous hope, at times mounting on wings 
as an eagle, and penetrating into the very secrecies of 
the Divine pavilion. and a erushing fear. lying low. 


cleaving to the dust, and able only to give vent to 
the plaintive and despairful ery, “Even to-day is 
my complaint bitter: my soul is weary of my life.” 

And yet, with all these fluctuations of inward 
spiritual experiences, the character of the true saint 
of God never fails to stand out in all its majestic 
strength. so that that witness of Job is ever true: 
“That man was perfect and upright, and one that 
feared God, and eschewed evil.” 
right "—a grand testimony for the Most High God to 


“Perfect and up- 


witness of one of His frail and erring creatures. Let 
us glance at some aspects of Job’s life and character 
tending to illustrate his claim to this distinguishing 
commendation. 


I. Thus, beginning with the opening verses of this 
book, we are led to contemplate Job in his family 
relations: in his tender solicitude for the: spiritual 
welfare of his children, causing the light of daily wor- 
ship to shed its rays upon the domestic tabernacle, 
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—his house a church, and himself the minister- 
ing priest at its altars. In the fourth verse, after 
describing what seems to have been a family gather- 
ing of grown-up sons and daughters, the narrative 
voes on: “And it was so, when the days of their 
feasting were gone about, that Job sent and sanctified 
them, and rose up early in the morning and offered 
burnt-offerings, according to the 
all.” A peaceful picture of patriarchal life, even if 
it were nothing else ; a family interior of those early 
times, which it were much to be wished that we of a 
later age would more closely imitate. 
this, the whole passage brings out in strong relief the 
depth of Job’s personal piety, and his fervent inter- 
cessions for his family. Thus, at this family meet- 


number of them 


Sut. besides 


ing, there had been some great rejoicings, Job was 
probably too old to have taken part in these himself, 
but he knew that harm often came of them; that 
they frequently led to excess, and rioting, and an 
God. “It 
said the old man, “that my sons have sinned, and 
cursed” (or, rather, have not blessed) “God in their 


ungrateful forgetfulness of may be,” 


Let me recall their minds to better things 
sent for them, and 
sanctified the occasion by an early religious service, 
offering up burnt-offerings for them, according to 
the number of them all. “According to the number” 


hearts. 


before we part.” And so he 


—that is, according to the needs, and necessities, and 
particular circumstances of them all: the ungovern- 
able pride and passion, perhaps, which he had ob- 
served in one son, the worldly spirit and pleasure- 
seeking which he knew to be the besetting sin of 
another. One by one, each son’s infirmities and 
temptations shall have its remembrance in a pious 
The whole 
example of that household piety which is the strength 
of the Church, the 
truth in 
which the Almighty has declared shall ever rest His 
heavenly benediction. “For I know him,” it is said 
of Abraham, “that he will command His children 


father’s prayers. scene brings out an 


of nations, the seed best con- 


servator of God's the world, and that on 


and his household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord to do justice and judgment.” Thus, 
for his exemplary character and conduct in all the 
relations of home life, we can understand why it is 
witnessed of Job that he was a perfect and an up- 
right man. 


II. Again. in the entire submissiveness of his will 
to the Divine will, we see a reason why it should be 
witnessed of Job that he was ‘‘a perfect and an up- 
right man.’ His pre-eminence in this virtue of patient 
resignation we find recognised in the Epistle of St. 
James, who, after bidding us “take the prophets for 
an example of suffering affliction and of patience,” 
cites, as worthy of special imitation, the “ patience of 
Job.” 
chapter for evidence of the patriarch’s absolute and 
beautiful 


Nor have we need to go further than this first 


sclf-abasement. For we see a man before 


us who is a very wreck of wrecks—under the pres- 
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sure of bodily suffering unexampled; wave upon 
wave of calamity overwhelming him with desolating 
rapidity and force ; all that the heart loved and lived 
for piled up before him as a heap of crushed and 
withered leaves ; worse than all, mocked and tempted 
by her who should have been his heart’s support and 
stay. And yet, amidst the wild and wasting havoc, 
no murmur of rebellion escapes his lips, neither does 
any hard thought of God find any place in his heart. 
On the contrary, bowing his head in the presence of 
the mighty desolation, he worships God in these 
words, as reverent as they are sublime. “The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

Still, as we know, it was not always thus with Job. 
This model of suffering patience was at times tempted 
to expressions of almost blasphemous impatience—im- 
precating darkness upon the anniversary of his birth, 
as a day not worthy to be joined unto the days of the 
year, or to come into the number of the months. It 
was the yielding to this temper of mind which drew 
forth against him the stern and just reproof of Elihu, 
“Should it be according to thy mind?” Is it for 
thee to say how God should correct, and when God 
should correct, and in what measure He should cor- 
rect? Art thou a competent judge of what the 
Almighty may have in view in His corrective dis- 
pensations ; or whether shall tend to promote them, 
this form of chastening or that? “Should it be 
to thy mind?” No doubt this form of 
insubmissiveness is often to 
children when lying under His Fatherly corrections. 


according 
be found in God’s 
Chastening, we know, we must have; and chastening 
But, as with Job at the time of this re- 
proof being administered to him, there is often a 
disposition in us to dictate to our Heavenly Father 
in what form the chastening should come : that is, if 
He scourge us, what He should scourge us with; if 
He thwart our plans, which one of our cherished 


we expect. 


hopes must be given up: if a sickness be appointed 
for us, how many are to be the days of weariness ; if 
the Angel of Death is to come into our house, which 
one of the flock is to be taken first. Under any great 
trial there is a constant tendency in us to say, “I 
could have borne any trial rather than this.” Far 
otherwise was it with Job—at least, when he was in 
his better moods. He desired to be conformed to the 
will of God in all things. He had no selective sub- 
missions, taking patiently the thorn in the flesh one 
day, and withstanding proudly the angel in the path 
of the vineyards the next; now bowing in all lowli- 
ness under the imposed yoke of the Saviour, and now 
refusing to take up his appointed cross. Job knew 
that submission to the Divine will was not more the 
discipline of life than it will be the repose and bliss 
of immortality. Sabeans’ violence or the whirlwind’s 
wrath, Chaldean armies or fire from heaven—all these 
are God's servants, sent to do His will, as much as 
the rain, the sunshine, and the fruitful 
“Shall we receive good at the hands of the Lord,” he 


seasons. 
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exclaims, “and shall we not receive evil?” “In all 
this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.” In 
the yielded captivity and surrender of every thought 
to the will of God, he would vindicate his claim to be 
considered “a perfect and an upright man.” 


III. Furthermore, among personal characteristics 
of Job justifying the honourable mention made of 
him in our text, we naturally include the strength 
and clearness of his faith. As a grace of character, 
no virtue stands higher than this in the Divine 
It was that royal gift from above which 
procured for Abraham the distinguishing title of 
“the Friend of God.” And there are points of resem- 
blance between his faith and that of this perfect and 
upright man in the land of Uz. Both were before- 
hand of their Dispensation in their views of the 
doctrine of an atoning sacrifice ; both, with a clear- 


esteem. 


ness of vision beyond that of men of their own aze, 
saw the day of Christ; saw it, and were glad. Even 
in those family burnt-offerings recorded in this first 
chapter, there was, on the part of Job, a distinct acti 
of faith. He saw in that sacrifice and oblation a 
type of the coming propitiation ; saw his own sins 
and his sons’ sins laid on that slain Victim, and 
believed that they were blotted out in the cloud that 
curled up from that sacrificial fire. This, indeed, 
was the only answer to be returned to his own ques- 
tion—the question which had perplexed him, as well as 
thousands of minds besides : ** How should man be just 
with God? How should God and man come together 
in judgment?” Clearly in no way except by means of 
that Divine and ineffable mystery so beautifully fore- 
shadowed in his own striking language: “ Neither is 
there any daysman betwixt us that might lay his 
hand upon us both.” And then see how this strong 
and eagle-eyed gaze into the far-off future comes out 
in the nineteenth chapter, when describing his faith 
in the God-Redeemer, the Divine and ever-living 
Mediator. Job knew, as well as David knew, that, 
in the higher sense for which a Redeemer is needed, 
“no man can redeem his brother, or make atonement 
unto God for him; for that it cost more to redeem 
their souls:” so that he must let that alone for ever. 
See, then, how great is Job's faith. This Redeemer, 
who can do for us what no created being could do— 
living, and all through the ages. ever living—must be 
Divine. Yet not Divine only; for He is my kinsman. 
of the same race and blood with me. bound over by 
Divine appointment to do for me the kinsman’s part. 
Mystery of mysteries! yet shall my faith embrace it. 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” And this faith. 
in Job’s case, like all true faith, was an intensely 
practical thing; a working factor in the shaping of 
his whole life and character. See how this comes out 
in the thirteenth chapter. Things are at their worst 
with Job. The taunts and reproaches of his so-called 
friends had irritated him beyond endurance, and he 
spake unadvisedly with his lips. And no wonder. 
“Hold your peace,” he says to them. “Let me alone, 


that I may speak, and let come on me what will. It 
does seem as if God had set me for His mark; the 
looming wrath-cloud does seem as if it would dis- 
charge itself upon me every moment. Yet think you 
that on this account I am going to doubt my God, 
distrust my God, see shadow of change in the Un- 
changeable? Nay, verily; though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.” Oh! wonder we to find it 
written of such an one, “That man was perfect and 
upright, and one that feared God”? 


IV. One other aspect of Job’s character remains to 
be taken, as supplying a reason for the high com- 
mendation of the text; I mean that view of his life 
which brings him before us as a man of prayer; a 
man of devout and heart-searching communion with 
his own spirit; a man able to bear anything rather 
than the thought of estrangement, and coldness. and 
a cloud of fear and unlove coming for a moment 
between his soul and God. Take a few passages only 
from his book, showing the intense fervour of these 
spiritual longings: “Oh! that I knew where | might 
find Him; that I might come even unto His seat! 
Oh! that one might plead for a man with God, as a 
man pleadeth for his friend! Oh! that I were as in 
months past; as in the days when God preserved me ; 
. . . as I was in the days of my youth, when the 
secret of God was upon my tabernacle !” 

Very comforting to us should be these plaintive as- 
pirations after an unreached good ; and these spiritual 
bewailings of an unimproved and unprofitable past, 
as showing how much of defect and unworthiness 
may be found in the heart-experiences of one, con- 
cerning whom, nevertheless, the high testimony is 
borne, “That man was perfect and upright, and one 
that feared God.” 

Still, we must be careful that these searchings of 
heart are not carried too far; are not, in the hands 
of Satan, made an occasion of driving us from our 
hope. We must not forget that the occasional inter- 
mission of our spiritual comforts is often a part of a 
necessary sanctifying discipline. It is possible that 
God sees us depending too much on these tokens of 
His favour, this abiding of His secret upon our taber- 
nacle. Insensibly we had come to look upon these 
happy experiences as our righteousness; we had 
almost made a Christ of them. to the disparagement 
of the all-sufficiency of His atonement, and to the 
casting of a shadow on the glory of His cross. But 
In all our self-examinations, we 
must not shrink from looking back, and must not be 
But if we can honestly dis- 


this must not be. 


afraid to look within. 
cern in ourselves the signs of present desires after 
holiness, and yet are disquieted and cast down, then, 
instead either of looking back or looking within, we 
must look out and’ look up; out of self, up to Christ ; 
out of the light upon the tabernacle, up to the Light 
of heaven; out of all thought of what we may have 
done or not done for Christ, up to the grateful con- 
templation of what Christ has done for us. 
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Solty Satber, whom we praise 


Words by Tuomas Binney, 1823. Music by E. H. Turpin, Mus.D., F.C.O. 
5 ? 
Larghetto. (Organist of St. Bride’s, London.) 
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AN OLD-WORLD SCENE 


BY ANNE 


EW times, new manners ; 
or, as the French say, 
Autres temps, autres 

We found this 

proverb qualified when 

we paid a visit the 
other day to the Ladies’ 

Charity School in Powis 

Gardens, Notting Hill. 

Here were some forty 

or fifty maidens, of ages 

varying from eight to 
fifteen, clad in the 
curious costume of the 
past, and singing the 
songs of the present. 

They were ranged in three rows, according to their 

various heights, and had their eyes fixed on the baton 

of their teacher. Their dress dated from the year 

1702. and was what it is now the custom to call 

quaint. Everything that is not rigorously fashion- 

able is “quaint”; still, it may be pretty and becom- 
ing. <A grey frock, white-bibbed apron, large white 
tippet, long white mittens, and, in the case of the 
elders, a high-crowned white cap, are very picturesque. 

Add to this black stockings and shoes, and you 

have the costume of a school to which Dr. Johnson 

subscribed, and which originated his charming 
sketches in “The Idler” (Nos. 26 and 29) entitled 

“Betty Broom.” But what would the masters and 

mistresses who objected to Betty because she could 

read and write have thought of the singing-class ! 

The little people stood, like so many automatons, 

with mittened hands folded either in front or behind 

them, zealous to do their best, and to perfect them- 
selves in “Convent Bells” and *O wert thou in the 
cauld blast,” in order to reproduce those songs with 
good effect at the ‘Olde Englishe Fayre” soon to be 
holden for their benefit. The piano accompaniment 
was materially aided by that of two canaries, which 
also “did their best,” right above the heads of the 
choir. If the children were good imitators, so were 
the birds, and it was curious to remark how their 
tones rose and fell together. At the word “List! 
list!” they all whispered with one accord in time 
and tune ; and the canaries, at least, must have heard 
the echo of the bells, if their knowing little heads 
were a criterion. It is to be hoped that the songs will 
sound as well in public as in private, and that the 
“fayre”’ may be as successful as such gatherings were 
wont to be in the “olden tyme.” If it be not, the 
failure will not rest with the originators or the 
children, for they have been working their hardest. 
On the table, in the centre of the room, were dis- 
played various garments made by them for the sale, 
and beautifully made: pinafores of all grades, from 
the belaced white to the humbler spotted. The 
youngest of the scholars, aged eight, showed us one 
sne had made ; and every stitch had been put in by 
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her small fingers, even to the sewing on of the orna- 
mental embroidery. As all the girls make their own 
clothes, and the tippets, aprons, and caps require very 
neat handling, it is not difficult to understand the ex- 
ceptionally regular stitches put into these articles pre- 
pared for the sale. Moreover, there is a dressmaking 
class, which will teach our embryo servants to fit them- 
selves and others. We are not prepared to say what 
Betty Broom’s various mistresses would have said to 
this innovation, or to the cookery-class or musical 
drill ; but the young folk themselves are all busy and 
happy. 

Alas! for the musical drill, however. Funds are 
low, and this healthful and pleasant recreation has 
had to be suspended! We were invited to see the 
drill ; but it was very tame without the music, which 
inspires equally performers and spectators. It was a 
kind of deaf-and-dumb entertainment, in which the 
hands performed the principal part. 

This could not be said either of the playground or 
gymnasium, which lie side by side. The addition of 





BETTY 


BROOM. 


gingham hoods to the “quaint” attire was the signal 
of rejoicing, and in a few minutes we found ourselves 
in a cheerful and bright scene. Here, in addition to 
the scholars, were a dog, cat, and rabbit, which, like 
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the children, live amicably together. Fritz, the dog, 
entered into the games with real spirit; the cat 
looked on, majestic; and the rabbit ran about in 
uncontrolled freedom. The games were as modern as 
the classes, and we wondered what Dr. Johnson and 
his compeers would have thought of an encounter 
between English and Zulus, or of the gymnastic 
exercises performed under the neighbouring shed, 
where was also the rabbit-hutch. 

But the reader may ask, What has Dr. Johnson to 
do with it? The answer is ready : The learned lexi- 
cographer was much interested in the school, and 
subscribed annually two guineas up to the day of his 
death. Moreover, he wrote words to Mrs. Thrale 
quite as appropriate to our times as his :-—* What- 
ever reasons you have for frugality, it is not worth 
while to save a guinea a year by withdrawing it 
from a public charity.” Mrs. Thrale was a supporter 
of the school; and so was the Doctor's blind friend, 
Mrs. Anna Williams, who resided with him. She 
showed her appreciation of the good work done in 
it by leaving it £157 by will, and previously (a few 
weeks before her death) presenting it with £200, 
She also bequeathed to it four silver teaspoons. 
These worthies of a past generation were among the 
patrons of the school when it was located on Snow 
Hill, in the parish of St. Sepulchre. Two of Rey- 
nolds’s portraits of Dr. Johnson adorn the walls of 
the room where the children and the canaries sang in 
chorus, and not far from them hangs a charming 
picture of our Queen when princess, and of her royal 
mother, who became patrons of the school in 1834; 
and “Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen” still 
heads the list of “ governors and subscribers.” 

The outery of the * public” now is, that there are 
no servants: but these children are in training for 
domestic service, the exception being when they 
embark on any other station of life. Occasionally, 

188 


and under peculiar circumstances, they become teachers 
or return to a position from which misfortune has cast 
them down. They are not of necessity orphans, 
though the last published report shows that most are 
deprived of one parent—many of both. ‘No father,” 
is constantly repeated, and we read, “ An orphan with- 
out a relative ;” “ One of six orphans ;” and the like. 

But everybody understands this sort of thing, and 
people are always ready to exclaim, “ We are tired of 
such details ;” still it is pleasant to hear that after 
five years’ service in one situation, girls there are who 
have received a reward of five guineas from the Com- 
mittee for “* patient continuance in well-doing.” It is 
also pleasant to learn that many who have risen in 
the world, subscribe to the Institution, and letters 
constantly arrive, full of gratitude and warm feeling 
from the old pupils. 

“We try to make them feel at home,” said the 
matron, “and to study their individual dispositions : 
not to treat them as mere machines.” 

Happily, this rapidly waning nineteenth century 
has done much in this direction; and in spite of its 
many detractors, we are inclined to think our charities, 
at least, increase and improve. “The Ladies’ Charity 
School” keeps pace with the times, and holds its own 
when under examination. We rejoice to know that 
the religious teaching is particularly satisfactory, and 
venture to make one quotation from the report of the 
Diocesan Inspector, the Rev. Canon Reynolds, for 
1889: ‘Both divisions of the school are excellent. 
The teaching is of a thoroughly efficient character, 
and has succeeded in winning the attention of the 
girls, who answer reverently and brightly. I much 
praise their happy and becoming demeanour.” And so, 
at a humble distance. does the writer. “Becoming 
demeanour ” is not the characteristic of the young of 
this age. A little more modesty and reverence for 
their elders might be cultivated with advantage ; 
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therefore we are glad to see that these virtues are not 
extinct. 

One more quotation. “The kind friend who ex- 
amines in secular knowledge expresses his satisfaction 
at the children’s progress, and considers that they 
would com’ are favourably with other elementary 
schools.” Add to this that the committee allow 
technical education in certain branches, provided the 
friends of such girls as can avail themselves of it will 
contribute towards the expense. Instead of leaving 
the school at fifteen, they remain, under these circum- 
stances, a year or two longer in order to learn cooking, 
dressmaking, cutting out, and getting up fine linen ; 
all valuable arts for those anxious to excel in domestic 
service. And what service is more honourable. what 
relation more binding, outside that of actual parentage, 
than the one of mistress and maid? There is no 
branch of the Civil Service more useful or healthful. 

We will quote from a letter received the other day 
to show that “The Ladies’ Charity School” does 
actually send out such servants. The writer asks for 
a girl as under-housemaid, and alludes to one from 
the school already in her service. ‘ Lizzie says she is 
sure Miss Green [the Matron] will know of one, and 
she is sure to be good. Lizzie herself is thoroughly 
good.” And Lizzie’s sister proves equally satisfactory ; 
for as pupil-teacher she has carried off the first prize 
given by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts to the Westmin- 
ster Teachers’ Association for Scriptural knowledve. 

Perhaps the reader will just look in with us upon 
this happy family of children and animals. We will 
take them at a venture, and having commented on 
singing-class and playground, invade them on a 
Wednesday half-holiday. Is it a half-holiday, after 
all? Three of the bigger yirls are scrubbing the kitchen 
floor with might and main. If the noise of brushes is 
indicative of cleanliness, it will soon be very clean in- 
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deed. Others are in the 1avatory, washing their heads, 
This is one of the half-holiday amusements. The rest, 
whose heads have been duly washed, are in their large 
playroom. Happily the hair is cropped, and speedily 
dries. A small presentation of cards and books— 
a few kind words—and we are soon surrounded. 
There are forty-nine, all told, when, ere long, the elders 
join the youngers. If the face is index of the mind, 
they are as good as they are healthy ; and as only two 
deaths have occurred in thirty years, we hope that 
goodness and health are identical. The infirmary is 
rarely used, and punishment still more rarely needed. 

They bring us their holiday work—for they are not 
idle—and declare, by a show of hands, that they like 
school afternoons best. Here are texts on perforated 
cardboard, bordered by patterns cut out on the same: 
wool work, dolls’ clothes ; but we are suddenly invited 
to inspect the dolls’ house, presented by a kind friend. 
They are apparently not deficient in friends. One 
gentleman, who sits near them at church, gave 
five pounds last Christmas for toys and presents for 
the Christmas tree, or Christmas ship. 

Our immediate neighbours are often the best judges 
of our conduct and characters, and the reputation 
of these young people stands high, for they have 
carried off so many prizes in a local competition 
for various head and handiworks, that they are 
allowed to compete no longer. This is certainly a 
compliment, though a disappointing return for superi- 
ority. 

One girl heard of a prize given for the best essay on 
Temperance. The papers were to be sent in at once. 
She was scrubbing the floor. “I will try,” she said : 
thought out her essay while still scrubbing, wrote it, 
and gained the prize. This girl is now in India, 
having gone out to her father, who is a soldier, and 
she is studying for “ the Higher Education of Women.” 
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She writes a sensible birthday letter to the Matron on 
this and other subjects. 

But we must return to our surroundings. The large 
dolis’ house is at the bottom of the room. It is well 
furnished, and one small child shows us a doll she has 
just dressed, and tells us that *‘she did the gathers and 
feather-stitch and all herself.” The work does her 
and her teacher equal credit. Another holds before 
us a tempting plate of sweets, and invites us to 
partake of them. She received them this morning 
from her mother. A third asks if she may find out 
the Bible acrostic we gave her, on Sunday, which 
proves, quite naturally, that the Sabbath is well kept 
at Powis House. All are eager to say something. 
They are all born of respectable parents, on whom the 
chill of adversity has fallen. Their stories are various 
and sad, though they look so cheery. Most of them, 
but not all, are hoping fora month's holiday by-and-bye. 
Here is one who has not seen home for over twelve 
months, who tells us that there are ninety-nine days to 
the holidays. 

Glancing from one to another, we fail to realise 
either their past or future ; but we feel that they are 
in God’s hands, and are being brought up according 
to His Divine Word. As the Matron justly says, 
“Children who are well fed and kindly treated are 
generally happy,” and these children look pre-emin- 
ently so. They come to the school from all parts; Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland, Rochester, etc., are represented, 
and they have not left their roses behind them. 
Notting Hill favours their growth. If only we could 
compare them with their predecessors of Snow Hill! 
where so many kind people of the olden time visited 
them, as we do now. During the 145 years it was 
located there, we read of many well-known supporters : 
and in this year of grace 1890 it is well supported 
still, for “Charity never faileth.” It is interesting to 
note in the library that Miss Hesba Stretton gives 
yearly prizes, and that her books, so dearly loved by 
children, are conspicuous there. Doubtless the 
young folk of the present age think more of them 
than of Dr. Johnson’s learned works. 

Probably that great moralist would censure us for 
writing this paper on any subject save the educa- 
tional; but we can assure the reader that we have 
seen the children at their tasks, and that nothing is 
neglected to teach them all that is necessary to make 
them good servants and honest citizens. Let anyone 
who asks for further information pay the school a 
Visit. 

In addition to satisfying themselves on this head, 
they may see the Johnsonian relics, as we are about 
to do. While the children file in from their play- 
room to their tea, accompanied by their pets, while 
they sing their grace and partake of that meal, we 
will proceed to another apartment, and seat ourselves 
in one of Johnson's large leathern chairs. It is of 
mahogany, high-backed and elbowed, and more com- 
fortable than most of the antiquities reproduced in 
these our times. We invoke the spirit of the de- 
parted; we think of the past; we ruminate on the 
work done and the thoughts thought in this very 
chair; and then we also go to partake of the un- 
inebriating beverage that the great man loved. He 
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had possibly drunk hundreds of cups, seated in this 
same chair. 

Honours are thrust upon us, for we are allowed one 
of Mrs. Anna Williams’s spoons to stir our tea withal ; 
and doubtless it has often been used by the Doctor, 
who wrote of his blind friend thus :—‘‘She left 
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her little substance to a charity school. She is, I 
hope, where there is neither darkness, nor want, nor 
sorrow.” These four spoons are in good preservation, 
stamped with a W., and bearing the date of their 
owner’s death (1783). Six other silver teaspoons 
accompany them, supposed, but not certified, to have 
belonged to Dr. Johnson, and stamped 1785. The 
ten are inscribed “The Ladies’ Charity School.” 
These relics are of interest to all with antiquarian 
tastes; and so must be a portrait of Mrs. Williams 
herself, also preserved in the school. But most 
curious of all is a pair of sugar-tongs, not of silver, 
but of some metal covered with 2 brown enamel, 
which formed part of the tea-service used by Dr. 
Johnson and his friend. 

Thus the past and present seem to glide one into 
the other while we sip our tea and think of him “ who, 
being dead. yet speaketh.” Below stairs, forty-nine 
comely maidens are sipping theirs, and the kindly 
matron and governess share the meals as best they 
may. A white-capped monitress pops in and out 
to report progress; and Powis House is as quiet, or 
maybe quieter, than was Bolt Court. or Mr. Thrale’s 
house on Streatham Common when Dr. Johnson drank 
the fabulous number of cups imputed to him. 

One more glance at the children before we take our 
leave. They have nearly finished their meal; but 
Fritz still begs for a portion, while two cats enliven 
the scene. The one is a stray, not to be turned out of 
doors till a home can be found for it. The rabbit 
roams about at will, and is really the only idle in- 
mate of the dwelling. As the children sing their 
grace, we pray that the Divine blessing may descend 
upon them, and that they may never stray from the 
paths of religion and virtue in which they are now 
treading. 
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SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


JESUS’ PARTING WorDs. 


Luke waiv. 44—53. Golden Text— 
St. John wiv. 3. 


DECEMBER 2IsT. 


To read—St. 







N THE Uprer Room (44 
—49). Remind of what 
had ‘happened :— 

Christ had risen very 
early on this First day. 

Had appeared to Mary 
Magdalene and St. Peter. 
Also to the two disciples at 
Emmaus. 

Now He comes to His disciples 
What is the 





in the Upper Room. 


nature of His intercourse with 
them ? 
Assuraunce—that it is indeed 


Himself—He eats with them (43). 

Reminder of His past instructions about Himself. 

Instruction as to the meaning of the Scriptures, 

See what had been written about Him :— 

Moses had foretold the coming of a Great Prophet 
(Deut. xviii. 15). 

The Prophets spoke of Christ as a_ sufferer 
(Is. liii. 6, ete.). 

The 
xvi. 10). 

Thus the Scriptures all spoke of Him—that He, 
Christ, God’s Son, must suffer and rise again. 

What was to be the Apostles’ work 7 

(a) To be witnesses of these things to all nations, 
sometimes with their lives, as St. James (Acts xii. 2). 

(b) To preach repentance and forgiveness in His 
name, beginning at Jerusalem. 

What was to be their help ? 

The Holy Spirit should descend upon them. 

He would teach them what to say (St. Matt. x. 20). 

He would guide them into all truth (St. John 
xvi. 13). 

Lessons. 1. The need of enlightening—to know 
Christ and His Word. 

2. The duty of spreading that knowledge to all. 

II. AT BETHANY (50—353). 

Christ had appeared seven times more (see 1 Cor. 
xv. 6—8). 

Time come for Him to depart to His Father. 

So He led them to Bethany, at the Mount of Olives. 

His last act—lifting up His hands to bless. 

His last words (St. Mark xvi. 16), sending them 
out to work. 

And now in the act of blessing He is taken up to 
heaven. 

What is the effect upon the disciples ? 

Faith. They do fully and firmly believe in Him. 

Worship. They bow before Him as indeed God, 


Psalms told of His resurrection (Psalm 


Forty days passed. 


Joy. That they are His disciples. 

Praise. For all they have seen and heard. 

What a contrast to their feelings on Easter Day ! 

LEssoNs. 1. Christ still lives to bless His people. 

2. His ascension is a pledge of ours. (Golden 
Text.) 

3. Seek those things which are above. 
DECEMBER 281TH. REVIEW OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS, 
Tcat— Heb. v. 8. 


THE twelve lessons of this quarter, from end of St. 


Golden 


Luke's Gospel, have shown Christ in the three 
aspects referred to in the Golden Text, viz. :— 

1. As the Son of God. 

2. As a willing sufferer. 

3. As learning obedience by His sufferings. 

Prefigured in Parable and Type 
closing days, 

I, PARABLE OF VINEYARD 
sufferings shown in Parable. 


seen in’ His 


(xx. 9—19). Christ's 
Christ, as God’s Son, coming to His own. 
Despised, rejected, persecuted, killed. 

His final triumph over His enemies. 

LEsson. Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and so 
ye perish. 

Il. THE LORbD’s SUPPER (xxii. 7—20). 
sufferings shown in T'ype. 

The Passover lamb pointed to the Lamb of God, 
meek, spotless, unresisting, laying down His life for 
others. 

The Lord’s Supper was to show forth His death. 

Bread broken, emblem of His crucified body. 

Wine poured out, emblem of His precious blood. 

Lesson. Do this in remembrance of Me. 

III. GETHSEMANE (xxii, 39—53). 
mental and spiritual. 

Anticipation. 
shrinking from it. 


Christ’s 


Sufferings 


Knowing what was impending, and 


Entreaty. That the cup of suffering might pass. 
Submission. Content to suffer a Father's will. 
LESSON. Not my will, but Thine be done, 


IV. Jesus ACCUSED. 
nation and the heathen. Accused of— 

Blasphemy. Making Himself equal with God. 
Making Himself King. 

Lawlessness. Forbidding to pay tribute. 

LESSON. A _ conscience void of 
God and men. 

V. JESUS CONDEMNED AND CRUCIFIED, 
ings of body and soul. 


Sufferings from His own 


Treason. 
offence toward 


Suffer- 


Bodily. Fatigue, thirst, thorns, nails, ete. 
Mental. Scotts, insults, disappointment, ete. 
Spiritual. God’s face turned away because of sin. 
Lesson. By Thy cross and passion, Good Lord, 


deliver us. 
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VI. Jesus RISEN (xxiv. 1—12).  Sufferings 
ended. 

Died for sin, rose for our justification. 

Died in natural body, rose in glorified body. 

Died unto sin, liveth unto God. 

LESSON. Seek those things which are above. 

VII. Jesus At EMMAUS (xxiv. 13, ete.). Suf- 
ferings necessary. 

Required by the Law. 
sion of sin. 

Prefigured by Types. Paschal lamb, scapegoat, ete. 

Foretold in Prophecy. He was led as a lamb to 
the slaughter, ete. 
Lesson. Open Thou mine eyes, that I may see 
wondrous things out of Thy law. 
VILL. Jesus AT BETHANY. 
with glory. 

The Son returns to His Father’s home. 

Obedience receives its full reward. 

Christ is set down on the right hand of the 
Majesty of God. 

Lesson. He shall come (again) to be glorified in 
His saints, 


Without blood no remis- 


Sufferings crowned 


FIRST QUARTER, 1891. 
THE KINGDOM DIVIDED. 
Golden Text—Prov. 


JANUARY 4TH. 
To read—1 Kings vii. 1—17. 
ave. 18. 
INTRODUCTION. A new set of lessons from the 
Old Testament. Shall find them interesting and 
profitable. Begin with division of kingdom after 
death of Solomon. 
direct appointment, not confined to particular tribe 
or family ; thus :— 
Saul, tribe of Benjamin, chosen for his courage. 
David, tribe of Judah, for his piety and bravery. 
Solomon, David’s son by Bathsheba, for his piety 
and good early training. 
But Solomon having forsaken God, the kingdom 
was divided. 
Ten tribes formed the new kingdom of Israel; two 


Kings so far been of God's 


only remained to Judah—viz., Judah and Benjamin. 
This first lesson shows how the division came. 
I, COMPLAINTS (1—35). 
son Rehoboam expected to succeed. 
Jeroboam, a banished chief (xi. 40), returns from 
Egypt. 
What has made them disaffected ? 
Solomon’s heavy taxes for building the temple, 


Solomon being dead, his 


Is chosen as spokesman by the people. 


his own palace, and those for his numerous wives. 
Also probably the undue service required from the 
people, as foretold by Samuel when they first 
asked for a king (see 1 Sam. viii. 11—13), 

The people now assemble themselves at Shechem. 

Jeroboam tells Rehoboam their grievances—the 
people assenting. 

Solomon laid a heavy service and yoke upon them. 

Will the new king lighten it ? 

Rehoboam promises an answer in three days. 

II. CONSULTATION (6—14). The king consults 
—first the old men, What do they advise? 


Gentle words and fair promises. 

This will appease the people, and bind them 
firmly to the king. 

Then he turns to the young men, friends of his 
youth. What do they advise ? 

Hard words and heavier burdens, 7.e., more taxes. 

Which advice was the best ? 

What had his father said about a soft answer ? 

3ut the king chose to follow the advice of the 
young men. 

Three ways in which Rehoboam was wrong :— 

His counsellors were young and inexperienced. 

His words were harsh and violent. 

His policy was rash and ill-judged. 

Truly in his case pride went before destruction 
(Golden Text). 

III. Consprracy (15—17). All happened as 
God had foretold by Ahijah (1 Kings xi. 34). 

The ten tribes of Israel revolted—only Judah and 
3enjamin (ver. 21) remaining to the kingdom of 
Judah. 

Notice. 

A punishment for Solomon's permitting idolatry. 

A direct ordering of God's providence (ver. 15). 

Lessons. 1. ‘The heart of the wise teacheth his 


This rending of the kingdom was— 


mouth. 
2. Pleasant words are health to the bones. 
3. The Word of the Lord endureth for ever. 


JANUARY LITH. IDOLATRY IN ISRAEL. 
To read—1 Kings xii. 25—33. Golden Text — 
Ex. xx. 4, 
I. JEROBOAM’S FEAR (25—27). 
established as king. 
Remind how God had ordered all his steps so far. 
Ahijah the prophet had foretold that he should 
reign. 
The people had made him king (ver. 20). 
tehoboam was not allowed to injure him (ver. 24). 
Surely Jeroboam would remain faithful to God. 
3ut he was afraid—lest the kingdom, “lightly 





Jeroboam now 


won,” be “ lightly lost.” 
temind of the rules for the yearly feasts. 
(a) They were all to be kept at Jerusalem 
(Deut. xvi. 16). 
(4) All the males had to go up thither. 
(¢) They were kept on certain fixed days. 
Jeroboam foresaw a possible danger from these 
feasts. 
His people would mix with their old friends. 
They might revert to their old allegiance. 
Then wou!'d his crown and life be in danger. 
What does all this show on his part ? 
Unbelief in God's continued protection. 
Cowardice in thinking of danger to himself. 
The fear of man bringeth a snare. 


He, like Reho- 


LESSON. 

II. JEROBOAM’S SIN (28-—33). 
boam, takes counsel. 

Yes—but not of the Lord, who giveth wisdom 
(Proy. ii, 6), 
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What did he do? 
obedience to God’s law. 

(a) Set up two calves of gold at the two ends of 
his kingdom. 

(6) Made a house (or temple) for worship. 

(c) Made priests of the lowest of the people—not 
of Aaron’s family. 

(¢d) Ordained a feast of his own heart. 

(e) Himself officiated at the altar. 

What was wanting in this worship ? 

Outward Forms. The ark, the sacred fire on the 
altar, the duly appoirted priests. 

Inward Blessing. 


Five distinct acts of dis- 


The presence and blessing of 
God, which alone gave them value. 
See the different sins of which he was guilty— 


THE CHRISTIAN 


THE QUIVER. 


Hypocrisy—pretending that Jerusalem was _ too 
far. 

Disobedience—to God's express commands. 

Idolatry—making graven images of God. 

Sucrilege—intruding himself into the 
offices. 

The result was terrible—the thing became a 
snare, 

Bethel, House of God, became house of idols. 

Jeroboam “made Israel to *—and_ idolatry 
soon became rampant in the country. 

LESSONS. 1. Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments. 

2. Keep yourselves from idols. 

3. Worship God in spirit and in truth. 


sacred 


sin’ 


ARMOUR. 


Il.—THE GIRDLE. 


BY THE 





T is well to remember that to 
wield the armour described 
in this chapter there needs 
a true, healthy, vigorous 
spiritual life. What would 
be the use of putting ar- 
mour on a dead man, or 
on one half paralysed, or 
so weak that he could 
scarcely move? So is it 
quite impossible for any 
man effectually to make 
use of girdle, shield, or 
sword in the great war- 
fare with sin and Satan 
unless he has life in the 
Holy Ghost, and, more- 
over, that life in vigour and power. No unconverted 
man or woman can possibly wear it. Under the uni- 
form of a Christian soldier there needs a true heart, 
inspired with zeal and love. A brave, devoted soldier 
of our Queen might in many cases do excellent ser- 
vice though his weapons might be comparatively out 
of date; but the very best weapons would be in vain 
if held by the hand of a traitor or a coward. 

Moreover, this armour is called “the armour of 
righteousness” and “the armour of light.” There- 
fore, the very first requisite in the use of it is that 
those who put it on should be God’s righteous ones, 
righteous in the righteousness of Christ and in the 
power of the Spirit ; that they should be “ children of 
light,” the true-born children of God, who is Light, 
reflectors of Him who is the Light of the World, and 
indwelt by the Spirit of light and truth. 


Another point we must remember. Though six 


REV. G. 


EVERARD, M.A. 


©) “ Stand, therefore, having your lvins girt about with truth.”—Epn, vi. 14. 


portions of the armour are described, yet the whole 
armour is but one thing. It all hangs together—you 
cannot have one part without the rest. It is, in fact, 
for the Christian to be ever putting on the mind and 
the spirit of Christ. So where Paul tells of putting on 
the armour of light, immediately afterwards he bids 
the Roman Christians “ put on the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
(Rom. xiii.). If only we could perfectly catch His 
spirit, we should lack nothing of this glorious pano- 
ply. Meanwhile, the Apostle breaks up the armour 
into its component parts, that we may diligently cul- 
tivate every Christian grace and virtue. 

But what is “the girdle” which Paul puts first in 
the catalogue ? 

In Isaiah xi. 5, we have the girdle which the Messiah 
was to wear: “Righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulness the girdle of His reins.” We 
have Christ describing the girdle as worn by servants 
waiting for their lord : “Let your loins be girded about, 
and your lights burning, and ye yourselves like unto 
men that wait for their lord” (St. Luke xii. 35, 36). 

Then we have St. Peter (First Epistle i. 13), under the 
teaching of the Spirit, expanding the figure which 
Christ had used: ‘“* Wherefore, gird up the loins of 
your mind, be sober, and hope to the end for the grace 
that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” 

In both these latter passages the girdle is manifestly 
the spirit of watchfulness, of vigilant hope and 
expectation, looking forward to the Saviour’s coming 
CIs. xi. 5). 

‘In the former passage we have a thought something 
akin to the girdle named here. The faithfulness and 
righ‘eousness of the Saviour are to be seen in His 
disciples also, 
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he idea of the girdle is that which binds and 
links together the rest of the armour. It is to give a 
consciousness of strength and a preparedness for the 
And truth as well as watch- 
A genuine sincerity 


moment of conflict. 
fulness is that which does this. 
of aim and purpose, a desire to judge truly, to think 
truly, to speak truly, to act truly—truth in the inner- 
most chambers of the heart, and truth carried out in 
every part of the work and life—a spirit like this 
brings with it the testimony of a good conscience, and 
greatly adds to the strength a Christian receives in 
going forth to the fight he has to maintain. 

Holy Scripture dwells frequently on this char- 
acteristic of the servants of God :— 

“ Blessed is the man . in whose spirit there is 
no guile” (Ps. xxxii. 2). “ No good thing will He with- 
hold from them that walk uprightly” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 10). 
* Speak every man truth with his neighbour” (Eph. iv. 
25). “ That ye may be sincere and without offence till 
the day of Christ” (Phil. i. 10). The word sincere 
here used is in the original full of beauty. It means 
“tried in the light of a sunbeam.” So the Christian 
needs to act and speak that the clearest light, even 
God’s own light, shall detect no deviation from the 
path of perfect sincerity. 

Three beacon-lights are held up before us in the 
Word to warn men against everything of an opposite 
character, against all doubleness, all bye-ends, all 
mixture of motive—trying to please God and the 
world, striving to gratify self and yet gain the favour 
of Heaven. 

Look at Balaam. What a double part he tried to 
play! What a wretched halting between God and the 
world! What a fear of going too far against the 
Lord’s will, and yet hankering after the gold, and 
silver, and honour which the king of Moab offered 
him! And what a miserable failure it was! He 
gained nothing, and died fighting against the people 
of the Lord. 

Look at Judas! He had the tongue of a disciple, 
but the heart of a traitor. He kept company with the 
Apostles, and yet sold his Master. He betrayed Christ, 
and yet greeted Him with a kiss. He received the 
silver he coveted, but it burnt into his soul, so he 
cast down the money at the treasury, and in dark 
despair rushed unprepared into eternity. 

Look at Ananias and his no less guilty partner! 
How well they planned their scheme! How bountiful 
they would be reckoned by the Church! How 
pleasant to have a little store of money ready for 
emergencies! And yet what came of it? Little they 
thought that morning that ere another midnight 
came they would be lying side by side in a dis- 
honoured grave, and that they would be a byword 
in all ages for lying and hypocrisy. 

But side by side with these, who so manifestly lacked 
the grace of “truth in the inward parts,” let us set 
three other servants of God, who as plainly wore this 
girdle of truth. 

Take the servant of the Lord whom Darius set 
over the kingdom of Babylon. It was a great charge. 
Daniel had great temptations and opportunities for 
self-aggrandisement; but he stood fast; he was 
thoroughly faithful. When the presidents and princes 


sought occasion against him, they could find none. 
Truth, fidelity, justice, were stamped plainly on all he 
did and said, so that his enemies had to confess that 
if a fault were laid at his door, it must be concerning 
his firm adherence to the law of his God. And what 
honour God put upon him! What a marvellous 
deliverance! What a setting forth of God's Name in 
the proclamation that the king afterwards put forth! 

Take Nathanael. The girdle of truth was ever 
around him ; his whole life was before the eye of the 
Heart-Searcher, and He declared that Nathanaet 
was a man void of all deceit and untruthfulness : 
“ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile” 
(1 John i. 47). 

Take the great Apostle himself. Many graces 
shone forth in him, but none brighter than his down- 
right sincerity of aim, of utterance, and of life. He 
had no selfish ends which he needed to hide. He 
exercised no deceit or craft in the ministry of the 
Word. He kept back no part of God’s truth because it 
might be unpalatable to his hearers. He shirked no 
cross; he shrank from no self-denial; he avoided no 
persecution by doubtful courses; he lived for God's 
glory, and not for self. Thus he kept a good con- 
science and won a bright crown. 

I commend this belt, this girdle of truth, to those 
who may read these lines. To wear it perpetually, 
to keep it ever tight and firm, brings a great 
reward. 

It saves from a thousaud perplewities and uncer- 
Nothing is more wretched than the con- 
dition of a man who is swayed hither and thither by 
conflicting motives. One moment he tries to take a 
straight course, the next he is turned aside by self- 
interest or the fear of man. One moment conscience 
prevails to make him speak aright, the next a stray 
temptation in the shop or warehouse leads him to 
utter what is next door to a positive lie. Such a 
spirit must bring trouble. A man gets into a maze 
of his own creation ; his conduct does not escape the 
eyes of others, and he has to hide his deceit by fresh 
attempts to deceive. “Liars ought to have good 
memories,” has been truly said. But a man who sets 
his face against the least breath of guile or untruth- 
fulness has no such difficulty. He may lose a shilling 
sometimes because he will not utter or act a lie, but 
he gains more than gold or silver in the comfort of 
his own conscience, in the respect of his fellow-men, 
and, above all, in the approval of God. Moreover, 
his path will lie right before him. It will have no 
crooked bits about it: it will not be often that he 
will have any doubt as to the course he should pur- 
sue. To serve God first, to refuse to turn one foot- 
step out of the path of truth and uprightness, will 
usually make your path straight before your face, and 
save you from a world of uncertainty. 

Besides, a course like this will win the respect of 
the more ungodly. They will sooner or later mark 
how you act. They will see you are all one thing; 
and whether they cleave to their sins or not, a voice 
within will tell them that your course is the wisest 
and best. 

Moreover. such a life will make you a rich blessing in 
Christ's Chureh, How often does the minister of 


tainties. 
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Christ see the harm that is wrought by the duplicity, 
the secret dishonesties and frauds practised in busi- 
ness and in society by those who bear the name of 
Christian ! No stumbling-block is greater than this, 
especially in the path of those yet weak in faith and 
undecided in purpose of life. But a truthful and 
true-hearted servant of the Lord is a lamp on their 
path, and shows them the power and beauty of the 
Gospel. 

But how may you put on this girdle, and never loose 
it? How may you live all your days in something of 
this spirit of genuine truth and sincerity ? 

First, I would say, Cherish an utter detestation of 
anything that has a tinge or colouring of falsehood 
about it. Whether in yourself or in another, with 
eagle eye pierce through every covering of deceit or 
pretence ; and wherever you discern it, let there be no 
dallying with it. If in yourself, cast it away utterly ; 
if in another, have no part or fellowship with it. 
Whether it be in the form of exaggeration, of flattery, 
of slander, or evil speaking ; whether it be to hide a 
fault, or to obtain a benefit, or to make good your 
opinion—to make out yourself to be right and another 
wrong—have nothing to do with the least thing that 
belongs to the Old Serpent, for * he is a liar and the 
father of it,’ and every one of the ten thousand lies, 
or half-lies, or distortions of truth, which we meet 
with every day are all his work. 

Secondly, Mia your cye steadfastly on the beautiful 
example of the Lord Jesus. Study His character in 
this respect, and then by the aid of His Spirit make it 
your daily pattern. 

Guile was never found in His mouth, nor the very 
least deviation from absolute truth and sincerity in all 
His works and ways. He was open as the day, and 
could appeal to those around Him : “ Which of you con- 


, 


vinceth Me of sin?” And it is quite possible for those 
who belong to Him to catch His spirit more and more, 
Follow after it, and you shall attain it. Aim at sim- 
plicity of purpose and transparency of character, 

It is said that a heathen once said to the architect 
of his house some such words as these : “If you have 
any skill, make my house such that those about me 
can see what I am doing. I wish to live so that I 
may never be ashamed, though all the world should 
see me.” 

Lastly, let us remember that truthfulness and 
trustfulness ever go side by side. They are near of 
kin one to the other. The girdle of truth and the 
shield of faith lie close together in the Christian's 
experience. A sure trust in the Saviour’s blood, a full 
reliance upon God’s love, and power, and faithfulness, 
a childlike dependence on each gracious promise, has 
an immediate tendency to produce a spirit of truth in 
our whole life and conversation. 

If God pardons freely all my sins, why should I 
conceal anything from Him ? 

If God promises to supply all my needs, and I be- 
lieve Him, why should I take underhand courses to 
obtain the things I want’. 

If God protects and guards me by His loving care 
and almighty power, why should I avoid trouble, or 
persecution, or the world’s ridicule, by crafty devices 
and false words ? 

If all things work together for my good, why should 
I speak or act untruly to avoid evil or to obtain that 
which I desire? 

Brother, sister, put on your girdle, wear your girdle 
every day and every hour of your life. 

“Think truly, and your thoughts shall a world's famine feed. 

Speak truly, and your words shall be a good and fruitful seed, 

Live truly, and your life shall be a great and noble deed,” 
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a) OW peacefully at night 
‘L"~] The sleeping children lie, 
VAY 


Each gentle breath so light, 
Escaping like a sigh ! 
How tranquil seems the room, how fair. 


To one who softly enters there ! 


Whose hands are these, unseen, 
That smooth each little bed? 
Whose looks are these that lean 
Over each pillowed head? 
Whose lips caress the boys and girls? 
Whose fingers stroke the golden curls ?— 


Whose are these yearning eyes, 
And whose this trembling tear? 
Whose heart is this that cries 
Beseeching God to hear? 
Whose but a mother’s, in whose face 


Love finds its sweetest dwelling-place ! 


Here hopes in beauty bloom, 
And Heaven descends in light, 
And lingers in the room, 
Where mother says ‘ Good-night !” 
Soft-treading by the sleepers there, 
Her very presence seems a prayer! 
J. R. EASTWOOD, 
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WAITING TO BE CLAIMED. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, AUTHOR 
“DOROTHY’S VO 

CHAPTER 1V.—CONFIDENCES, 
=e @HYLLIS, does Falconhurst 
really belong to you?” 

“Well, yes, Freda; in a 
way it does. Papa bought it 
for me, and he likes me to 
look after things, and is 
pleased that I am interested 
in the place and the people. 
He givesme plenty of money, 
and I may do as I like ina 
great many ways; but, of 
course, so long as we all live here 
together. it does not seem quite 
like mine. Mamma is mistress, 
and I should be very sorry for it to be 
otherwise.” 

“But do you mean that if they went 
back -to London, or took a place any- 
where else, you would still stay on here? 
If the house is yours, you will want to 
make it your home, will you not? I’m sure I should 
if I had a lovely old house like this.” 

Phyllis coloured a little as she heard her fondest 
wish thus put into plain words. 

“Well, Freda, I don’t mind telling you that that is 
just the very thing I do want. I don’t know if it 
would be practicable, or if they would allow me to do 
it, but I feel that I shall never want to leave Falcon- 
hurst any more; and that if they went somewhere 
else, I should like to be left here to look after the 
people and do all the good [ can in the place. You 
know what a sad thing it always is when the big 
landowners are absentees. It seems to me almost a 
duty to stay in any place when once it is one’s own, 
and I think perhaps papa would see things in the 
same light.” 

“ But—but—don’t be vexed with me, Phyllis—do 
you think you can always stay here? You will not 
be able to, will you, after you are married?” 

“JT do not think I ever shall be married, Freda,” 
answered Phyllis gravely ; and the younger girl looked 
at her in perplexity. 

“But I thought—somebody told me—that you 
were going to marry Lord Torwood. Isn’t it true, 
Phyllis?” 

“Certainly not,” was the very decided answer. “I 
wish people would mind their own business, and 
let others alone.” 

“Oh, I did not know it was nonsense. One of the 
girls told me-—as a sort of secret. I thought perhaps 
it was true, because I know you like him, and you 
seem to have a good deal to talk to each other about. 
You are often together, you know.” 

Phyllis, whose face had been grave before, now 
allowed herself to relax, and she smiled reassuringly 
and pleasantly. 

“If they only knew what prosaic things Lord 
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Torwood and I talk about—drains, and wells, and 
proximity Of pig-sties to the latter, and the rotation 
of crops, and how to get fresh seed imported “to try 
and improve agriculture! One reason why I like Lord 
Torwood so much is that he takes such an interest in 
his estate, and knows more about the things I am 
looking into than anybody I have come across yet. 
But as for falling in love, I can tell you that such a 
thing has never entered either of our heads. I know 
my mother would be pleased if it did; but the very 
last thing I wish for myself is to make what would 
be called a fashionable marriage.” 

“And what do you want instead?” asked Freda, 
with the interest and curiosity of a child just awaken- 
ing to the deeper aspects of life. 

“Oh, I have plenty of lovely plans in my head. I 
want to do a great deal of good; to live amongst my 
people, make them my friends, let them feel that 
there is always someone here who cares for them, and 
will help them in time of need; and lead a hard- 
working, useful life; such a life as one will like to 
look back upon when one grows old and feeble, and 
death begins to look very near. I daresay it sounds 
very prosaic just told so baldly as that, but it is full 
of beautiful meaning to me. I could be very happy 
in this dear old house if I might only do the things I 
have in my head.” 

“Tt would be beautiful, I think,’ answered Freda 
gravely. “Do you know, Phyllis, I often feel like 
that too. I don’t care about being fine and fashion- 
able. I should like to have a little corner of my 
own, and live in it quietly and try to make a few 
other people better and happier for my being there. 
Only, only--I don’t say it in a silly, romantic, sen- 
timental way—but I do feel sometimes as if the 
best and highest kind of life must be where one 
has someone to love with all one’s heart; someone 
who belongs to you and to whom you belong, and 
who can share everything, and whom nothing can 
take away.” 

A sort of shadow had fallen upon Phyllis; her eyes 
took a dreamy. far-away look. If she and Freda had 
not drawn very closely together of late by reason of 
a strong unspokén sympathy, she could not have 
spoken now as she did. 

““T know what you mean, Freda; I have often felt 
the same. I hope you may yet have experience of 
that love. But for me, I do not think it can ever be 
possible now.” 

Freda looked at her with sudden, sympathetic in- 
terest. 

“Phyllis,” she said softly; “Phyllis dear, may I 
ask a question? Do you mean that you have ever 
been—in love?” the last words were little more than 
a whisper. 

“IT hardly know how to answer that question, 
Freda. I did not mean to say so much; but I do 
not think I mind your knowing all there is to know. 
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I have never been engaged, or anything like that; 
but I did once meet and know something of a man 
whom I felt I could have loved had circumstances 
thrown us together more than they did; but, instead 
of that, there was a great fuss, and I never saw him 
again, except once.” 

“Do you mind talking about it? 
ested.” 

“There is so little to tell. We were staying with 
Aunt Maltby in Germany once—it was about three 
years ago—and she had several friends who used to 
ask us to their houses. I was nearly nineteen, and 
“out”; but Madge was not, so I often went without 
her. At one place we met constantly two brothers— 
Englishmen—called King. They were not at all well 
off, but so refined and cultivated, and just what I 
like to see men. It was the elder of the two I saw 
most of. He knew nothing about me or my fortune. 
but I did think he was beginning to care for me 
for my own sake, but people began to notice us and 
talk, and Aunt Maltby got frightened and carried us 
off home; and I knew then that it would be only 
one of those dreams that, I suppose, come to many 
girls, and which are never realised, though they may 
never be forgotten.” 

“ But you said you saw him once again.” 

A look of pain crossed Phyllis’s face. 

“Yes, once. I shall never forget that day. It was 
in London, about a year and a half ago—two years 
next spring; we were driving in the Park—at least, 
round it—and the horses took fright at a newspaper 
blowing in their faces, and bolted. We sat . still, 
mamma and I, expecting every moment to be dashed 
to pieces, and the place seemed full of shouting, and 
crying, and screaming ; and then suddenly there was 
a louder cry than before, and the carriage swayed 
and stopped, and we found that two gentlemen had 
risked their lives by throwing themselves upon the 
horses and checking them. One of them was very 
much hurt, and was carried to the hospital. I 
saw the face of the other for a moment, and it was 
Reginald King.” 

“Oh, Phyllis! and did he know you?” 

“T cannot be certain, but I think he did. We 
looked at each other for a moment, and he took off 
his hat. But he might have done that in any case ; 
and he was very stunned and shaken himself, and in 
great anxiety about his brother. Mamma does not 
often lose her presence of mind, but she did lose it 
then, and drove off without a word of thanks. She 
was sorry for it afterwards, and we sent to the hos- 
pital to ask after the injured one; but he had been 
taken home the same day, and they had not left any 
address. So we never could thank them for saving 
our lives; and if he knew me, as I think he did, he 
would take it for granted that I meant to show him 
that I at least did not intend to recognise him any 
more.” 

“Oh, Phyl, what a dreadful thing to happen! I 
mean, what a sad end; when it might have been the 
means of bringing you together.” 

“Don’t talk about it,” answered Phyllis, suddenly 
rising ; “I try to forget it, and to forget him.” 

“Can you, Phyl?” 
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“No, I cannot; sometimes I think I never can. 
But, at least, I can keep from brooding over it, and 
growing morbid and foolish. I am strong enough 
to live my life alone, though I am certain I shall 
never love anyone else. There, n~w you know all; 
and I hope it is silly and sentimental enough to 
satisfy you.” 

“Tt is not silly, nor sentimental, in the foolish 
sense of the word,” answered Freda stoutly; “and, 
oh, Phyl! I am so sorry for you, and I do hope it will 
all come right at last.” 

“Tt will not do to encourage delusive hopes ;_be- 
sides, he could never care for me now. Come, let us 
go down to the others now; we shall be missed if 
we are always hiding ourselves away up here.” 

It seemed as if they had been missed already, for as 
they emerged from the seclusion of the little boudoir 
(though Phyllis never called it by that name), they 
met Torwood in the passage, and he apologised for 
his intrusion with his ready ease’and friendliness. 

“There has been a hue and cry after you for some 
time, Miss Woodburn. I thought you must be plot- 
ting some mischief up in that den of yours, so I 
volunteered to turn you out. Have you been study- 
ing statistics, or initiating Lady Freda into the 
mysteries of tilling and draining? I suspect you 
have designs upon her—of turning her into a farmer, 
like yourself.” 

Phyllis laughed, and Freda disclaimed ; and then, 
as if the word had suggested a new idea, she suddenly 
turned on Phyllis and cried— 

“You once said there was a mystery about this old 
room. Oh, Phyl, do tell us the story now.—Lord 
Torwood, you would like to hear it, would you not? 
I don’t know what it is 

“But that is not of the least consequence, provided 
it is only something nice and blood-curdling. Oh, 
yes; a wet afternoon like this is just the time for a 
story. Come. Miss Woodburn, we will leave the 
household to suppose that you are hopelessly missing, 
and you shall give us in extenso the thrilling narra- 
tive of blood and thunder, without which no old 
house can ever be complete.” 

Phyllis laughed. but complied willingly, only 
warning her listeners to moderate their expectations. 
She slipped away for a moment, and returned, bring- 
ing with her three keys of different sizes and very 
antique workmanship, after which she led them into 
the old wainscoted nursery, which had hardly been 
disturbed since the days of its former owners. Even 
the rocking-horse stood in its old place, and there were 
battered books on the shelves and broken toys in the 
cupboards. 

But Phyllis, without heeding these things, care- 
fully closed the door; and quietly telling her com- 
panions that they must promise to keep as a great 
secret what she was going to show them, crossed the 
room, and after close search and feeling over some of 
the carving about the chimney-piece. fitted a tiny key 
into a hole and opened a panel. It was a tedious 
process to get at the heart of the mystery, and a more 
cunningly devised hiding-place has perhaps seldom 
been seen as the one at last disclosed to the astonished 
gaze of Torwood and Freda; but their astonishment 
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was due less to the ingenuity with which the narrow 
little chamber was concealed than to the extraordinary 
contents within; for there were quantities of splendid 
old silver—flagons, embossed plates and dishes, and 
vessels of every description; and, beside these, old 
family heirlooms of gems, and jewels, and gold, 
wonderful to see, all lying heaped together in a sort 
of medley, as if they had been hastily thrown in in 
times of peril, and thete left, in their costiy beauty, 
forgotten for centuries, 

Phyllis spoke hardly a word till she had locked up 
the strange treasure in its old security, and had led 
the way back to her bright little parlour. 

“That is the mystery of Falconhurst,” she re- 
marked, turning away to lock up the keys again ; 
“and except my father and myself, and a few of our 
relatives and friends, not a soul knows of the exist- 
ence of the hidden treasure. It is waiting here till 
we can find the real owners, and restore it to them.” 

* And how in the world did you find it?” 

“T will tell you. When we bought the house, I 
took a fancy to these rooms at once, and IT partieu- 
larly wanted the old nursery for my sanctum ; but it 
had a north aspect, as you see, and I wondered if one 
might take down a partition wall, soas to get a window 
looking another way. We had an architect to survey 
the house, and he came and looked, and detected a 
very cleverly concealed, unaccounted-for space. That 
decided us against meddling with the walls; but I 
could not rest till I had found out what the secret 
chamber could be. I will not say how long I was 
coming at the clue. I was almost ashamed of the 
time I wasted over it ; but curiosity would not let me 
rest. The keys were found behind the wainscot, part 
of which had mouldered away, and had to be re- 
newed. When I had them, I felt more confident of 
success, and at Jast I made the secret mine, and found 
what you have seen.” 

“Oh, Phyllis! and is it not all yours?” 

“No; it belongs to the Falconers, who have owned 
this house for centuries; and we have done every- 
thing to find them, and cannot.” 

“But why did they leave it there?” asked Freda, 
looking puzzled. 

“Do you not see that it has been there for cen- 
turies? It was evidently flung there for safety in 
some long-ago day of peril, and, for some reason 
which we cannot explain, the secret must have been 
lost, and the treasure with it. Probably the whole 
family fled for a time from the house ; and perhaps 
the elders died, and the younger members of the 
amily had not been entrusted with the secret of the 
hiding-place. It is plain that the last Falconers 
knew nothing whatever about it, for they went out 
into the world ruined, and some of them soon died— 
broken-hearted, it is reported, at having to leave the 
old home. But there are some left—at least, there 
were—and we have done all we can to trace them, 
and have failed. But the treasure is waiting for 
them still, and it shall wait there till they come and 
claim it.” 

“Why there?” asked Torwood. 
safer in the bank?” 

“That is what mamma says ; but papa and I have 
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& fancy for leaving it where itis. As it has lain in 
safety there for two centuries at least, we think it 
will be as safe there as anywhere till it is claimed.” 

“Only that the secret, being once known, might 
leak out to servants, or even to burglars.” 

“T am willing to risk that. I like to think it is in 
the old hiding-place ; and I think it would puzzle a 
burelar to find it.” 

Torwood smiled and looked quizzical. 

“One hears of stranger things than that, Miss 
Woodburn, in these days, when burglary has become 
a tegular science; but it is far more romantic to 
guard it so, and we will hope the owner will turn 
up before so very long.” 

“T wish, indeed, he would, whoever he is; but the 
Falconers seem to have vanished from the face of the 
earth.” 

“Falconer, Falconer,” repeated Torwood, pulling 
thoughtfully at his moustache ; “I used to know two 
fellows at Eton of that name. They had a reverse of 
fortune, and had to leave. I wonder if they were the 
original owners of Faleonhurst?” 


CHAPTER V.—MRS. DANNAT’S LODGERS, 


Ir was growing dusk, on a chill evening in early 
December, when the two brothers drove up to Mrs, 
Dannat’s humble abode. She was expecting them, 
and had done all that she could by way of welcome 
—lighting fires in the small grates, and coaxing 
them to burn brightly, and laying out a homely but 
substantial tea in the warm little parlour. She was 
very anxious to make her lodgers comfortable, for in 
the winter months she seldom had any, and she had 
an idea that gentlemen from London would be rather 
exacting and particular. Still, she had made every- 
thing so bright and cheery that she thought they 
could not but be pleased, and so she was a little 
dismayed and disappointed to note how little they 
seemed to heed what she had done, and how grave 
and pale both their faces were. 

To be sure, the poor sick gentleman did look mortal 
bad, as she confided to the little servant girl she had 
engaged for the occasion ; and no doubt he was tirec 
to death with the journey. She also found time to 
wonder what had induced an invalid to travel in the 
midst of the coldest weather of the year; and 
sincerely hoped he had not come there to die upon her 
hands. 

“A death ina house do give it such a bad name.” 
she remarked to her youthful coadjutor. “ Folks 
always get into their heads as the drains is wrong, 
even if there ain't any; and you can’t get nobody 
I never thought of that when I heard of a 
I didn’t think he was going to be 


to stop. 
sick gentleman. 
as bad as that.” 

However, when the landlady went in with the dish 
of nicely cooked chops, she was a little reassured, 
Geoffrey was on the sofa, and did not look nearly 
so exhausted as he had done at first; whilst Reginald 
had time to say a few words to the good woman, and 
compliment her on her rooms and her preparations, 
which was all she wanted. 

It had been harder than either of them expected, 
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this strange arrival at the well- 
known chiidhood’s home. The long 
railway journey had tried the in- 
valid a good deal to start with, and 
then this drive through the old 
familiar lanes, and the sight of 
some old faces once so well known, 
had proved almost more than he 
had strength to bear. And Reginald 
had felt it doubly through him, 
and had almost wished he had not 
agreed to come at all; therefore it 
had been with grave faces and full 
hearts that they had driven up to 
the little cottage, and it was hardly 
to be wondered at if Mrs. Dannat’s 
little efforts had not excited as 
much remark as the good woman 
had hoped. It was all like part 
of a strange dream, and a dream 
fraught with more pain and oppres- 
sion just at first than of pleasure. 
The pleasure, if it was to come, 
would come later. 

Mrs. Dannat, like many of her 
kind, was a great talker, if she could 
but find listeners. She thought the 
young gentlemen would like to 
know something about the place 
they had come to; and she wished them 
to think it as gay and attractive as pos- 
sible. So she told of the fine doings up 
at the big house; of the fine folks that 
had come to stay there, and of all the 
grand pleasure parties that were talked of 
when once the big house should be full. 

“And Mr. Woodburn is a real hospitable 
gentleman; and I don’t doubt, sir, that if 
he hears you are here, he may call and 
see you, and ask you to join them some- 
times. It is a fine old place, is Falcon- 
hurst, and they have made it a deal finer 
since they have had it. Why, they say he 
has spent thousands on the place since he 
bought it. It was nigh on two years 
getting into order for him.” 

The brothers exchanged covert glances, 
and Reginald exclaimed, with somewhat 
needless haste— 

“We could not possibly go there ; 
the question.” 

And Geoffrey added, after a moment's pause for 
thought— 

“You see, Mrs. Dannat, we have come here for rest 
and quiet ; and though it would be exceedingly kind 
of Mr. Woodburn to think of us, we have no acquaint- 
ance with him, and no claim on his hospitality, and so 
we should hardly care to join his party.” 

“My brother is tied to his sofa, and I should not 
dream of going anywhere without him,” added 
Reginald. 

“Well to be sure, sir, it is as you please. I thought 
maybe just at Christmas-time a little gaiety might be 
seasonable ; but if so be as you have left Lunnon on 
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purpose to get away from it, why then like enough 
you ‘d rather keep yourselves to yourselves.” 

“That is exactly how we feel. You need not 
trouble to let our presence here be known. We are 
only birds of passage. We do not expect or wish 
to be called on.” 

When the landlady, a little mystified by the subdued 
vehemence of the young gentleman, had taken her 
departure, the brothers looked each other in the face, 
and the ludicrous aspect of the case striking Geoffrey, 
he broke into a sudden laugh. 

“We thought of a great many contingencies, Rex, 
but I declare this is one which never occurred to us. 
We did not expect to be called upon by the new owner 
of Falconhurst.” 
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“We must take care it does not happen. I 
could not return the call, and one does not: wish to be 
a boor. Oh, Geoff, Geoff! I don’t know what will be 
the end of this mad freak of yours!” 

“Well, after all, it cannot be so very desperate. 
The worst that could happen would be a recognition ; 
and we have done nothing to be ashamed of. It 
would be painful, but nothing more.” 

Geoffrey, however, was too much tired to talk or 
think for any length of time. The evening passed 
very quietly, and the travellers retired early. It was 
strange and sweet to miss the ceaseless roar of traffic 
out of doors, and to wake up to the twittering of 
sparrows on the eaves. The clear freshness of the air 
was like a tonic to the invalid, and his face was so 
bright that his brother could not regret the step they 
had taken. 

And, indeed, for the first week nothing occurred to 
justify the vague misgivings of the first hours. The 
presence of gentlemen lodgers at the cottage excited 
less remark than it would have done at other times, 
now that the great house was full of company, 
and strange faces were constantly to be met in the 
quiet village street. Reginald amused himself by 
taking long walks during the daylight hours; visit- 
ing old haunts, and coming back towards dusk full of 
all that he had seen, giving glowing descriptions to 
his brother of those scenes in which their early days 
had been spent, and losing rapidly in healthy outdoor 
life the look of the student and burner of the mid- 
night oil. Geoffrey rejoiced to see the increasing 
brightness of his eye, the colour that glowed in his 
face, and the elasticity of his step. Rex was enjoying 
his holiday thoroughly ; not finding it, after the first, 
nearly as painful as he had expected ; and as he had 
long been cooped up in town, unable to stretch his 
legs or see nature face to face as he loved to do, the 
change was the more refreshing, and was doing him 
good in every way. 

As for Geoffrey, he had to see through his brother's 
eyes, and only watch the little bit of rustic life 
that could be seen through the diamond-leaded panes 
of the parlour window. The journey to Falcon- 
bridge had tried him much than he had 
anticipated; and he soon became reluctantly aware 
that he was in for one of his ever-recurring attacks, 
from which he had hoped he was free for some con- 
siderable time. He knew the premonitory symptoms 
too well to be deceived—the shiverings at night, 
the lassitude and oppression, slight at first, but 
gathering in intensity as time went on, and then 
the ceaseless increasing throbbing pain that never 
left him till the crisis had passed. But he said 
nothing to his brother. These attacks came on very 
slowly. and there was no need to disturb Rex for some 
time to come. Geoffrey wondered at first whether 
he ought not to go back to London, uncertain of 
the medical resources of a small country village ; 
but Rex was so enjoying himseif that he had not 
the heart to say a word to disturb his happiness, 
and, indeed, he felt so unequal to another long jour- 
ney that it seemed better just to let matters take their 
course. 

So he lay 
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glowing fire, very tranquil and content, enjoying the 
play of light and shadow across the meadows, the 
outline of the bare trees against the sunny wintry sky, 
and the exquisite brilliance of the hoar-frost on twig 
and blade, as perhaps only an invalid can enjoy them, 
He would not let Rex stay in to keep him company, 
He said that he had company enough in all he saw 
from where he lay ; and in his brother’s descriptions 
of his woodland rambles he lived his boyhood’s life 
over again. Both the brothers were keen naturalists, 
and the pleasure they derived from this intercourse 
with nature would be hard adequately to describe. 

They had been some seven or eight days in their 
present quarters. and, so far, nothing had occurred 
of a kind to disturb them. It was a fine, sunny 
December afternoon, and Geoffrey was lying as usual 
with a book beside him, though more often looking 
out at the window than reading, when he heard the 
sound of voices approaching, and became aware that 
some people were coming up the garden walk. 

Mrs. Dannat had had visitors before now, but these 
came generally to the back dooi ; nor was it likely 
that they would talk in the clear, refined tones which 
now struck on Geoffrey’s ear. Indeed, it seemed to 
him that one voice was familiar to him, and he leaned 
up on his elbow so as to obtain a view of the 
people as they passed. He was successful in this 
endeavour ; and as he caught sight of a tall, striking- 
looking girl, in crimson and fox-fur, a sudden colour 
flooded his pale face, and he listened with a beating 
heart to the colloquy going on at the door. 

“Rooms to let, sir? Yes, I have a nice set, occupied 
just now, but perhaps you do not want them yet.” 

“Not before Easter,’ answered a man’s voice in 
reply. “A friend of mine wants a quiet place to read 
in next vacation, and I said I’d see if Falconbridge 
had any kind of accommodation. Can I see the 
rooms? Don’t let me disturb anyone; but perhaps 
the occupants are out.” 

“Come this way, sir; I’m sure it will be no disturb- 
ance,” and the next moment the door of the parlour 
was thrown open, and Mrs. Dannat was apologising to 
Geoffrey for the intrusion. 

Behind her was a tall, good-looking man, who 
removed his hat and apologised anew, not having any 
idea that he was about to be confronted with the 
occupant. Mrs. Dannat retired precipitately, and was 
heard outside in animated conversation with the 
ladies, who had not penetrated as far as the room. 
Geoffrey's smile, and assurance that anybody was very 
welcome to look at the rooms, paved the way for the 
stranger to sit down and ask a few questions as to 
comfort, cooking, and attendance ; the invalid studying 
his pleasant face all the while, and wondering if he 
had seen it before—something in the outline seemed 
familiar. The visitor, on his side, eyed him with 
friendly solicitude. There is always something a 
little pathetic in the sight of a man in full youthful 
vigour laid aside from active life. 

“You have been ill, I see; you look awfully seedy 
still. I hope you are picking up in this fine air.” 

“T am enjoying it very much. I was brought up in 
the country, so it is the more pleasure to escape from 
London fog and smoke.” 
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« Are you alone here?” 

“No, I have my brother with me. He is out most 
of the day, botanising or collecting in some place or 
other. But I have company in the evenings.” 

“Ts your brother a skater? If so he ought to join 
us on the lake sometimes. There is capital ice there, 
and no fellow ought to neglect such opportunities in 
thisclimate. Tell him Mr. Woodburn is pleased for 
anyone to avail himself of his ice. I will look him up 
one of these days, if you think he will not object. 
There ’s no need to be duller than need be. May I look 
in sometimes and see how you are getting on? We 
are near neighbours, you know. The house is not half 
a mile off.” 

Geoffrey was very grateful for the friendliness 
that dictated this speech. He had less of Reginald’s 
proud shrinking from strangers ; and the thought that 
he might not have it long to enjoy, made all human 
sympathy and kindness sweet to him. 

The unknown visitor made no long stay, but joined 
the ladies soon ; and Geoffrey caught one more glimpse 
of them before they reached the garden gate. And 
then Mrs. Dannat came bustling in with a face full of 
happy importance. 

That was Lord Torwood,” she explained, with no 
small pride; “ the gentleman as folks say is going to 
marry the Miss Woodburn that the big house belongs 
to. A pleasant gentleman, was he not? ” 

“Very,” answered Geoffrey absently; and as the 
landlady withdrew he crossed his hands behind his 
head and muttered— : 

“The plot thickens. If I am not very much 
mistaken, that is the Hon. Vincent Torwood of our 
Eton days. I suppose his father has died, and he has 
come into the title. Odd if, after all, he should be the 
future master of Falconhurst.” 

When Rex came in, Geoffrey had his own budget of 
news, first with regard to Torwood and the invitation 
to the skating, but afterwards on another subject. 

“ Rex,” he said suddenly, “do you remember those 
three pretty Miss Maltbys we met once in Munich?” 

Rex suddenly started, and looked keenly at his 
brother, but he did not answer, and so Geoffrey 
continued— 

* Ursula, Phyllis, and Marjorie were their names, if 
I remember rightly, and the youngest was only a little 
girl. Well, do you know that I am nearly certain 
saw Miss Phyllis pass the windows of the cottage this 
afternoon with Torwood and another lady? Rex, I 
am perfectly certain it was she. She must be staying 
at the house. If you go to skate on the lake, you will 
probably meet her again.” 

Rex looked away ; when he spoke, it was ina rather 
strangled voice. 

“And to what purpose, Geoff? Why should I go 
through it all again? Was I not told in deed, if not 
in word, that she was not and never could be for me? 
And what have I to offer to any woman? No, no; I 
must never let myself dream again.” 

“What have you to offer, Rex? Why, a stainless 
name—a good old name, too, if it comes to that—a 
manly heart, and lifelong devotion, and talents that 
are already bringing you into the notice of the world. 
And, Rex, I am almost sure she was not indifferent. 


My dear boy, I do su tong to see you happy. Can you 
not conquer your pride and see at least if she has for- 
gotten you? She must be of age now. If she loves 
you, why should you despair?” 

“Tf she cared the least for me, why did she pass me 
by without one word or look that day?” 

“Rex, Rex, how often have I told you that it is 
most unfair to charge that upon her! What could a 
girl do in the midst of a crowd—frightened, shaken, 
hardly herself perhaps, certainly uvt mistress of her 
actions? No, no, do not harp continually on that 
string. Go, if only once, to see for yourself. Meet 
her once again, and then judge as to the future.” 

“Well,” answered Rex very quietly, “perhaps I 
will.” 


CHAPTER VI.—ON THE ICE. 

AFTER several provoking alternations of hope and 
fear, the frost held at last. The ice on the lake in the 
park was pronounced to be in prime condition, and 
skating was thenceforward the order of the day. 
Both the daughters of the house were accomplished 
skaters. They had wintered abroad more than once, 
and had had ample opportunities of acquiring the 
graceful art ; and on the glassy surface of the lake on 
that clear December afternoon there was no more 
pleasing figure than that of Phyllis Woodburn, as she 
glided hither and thither, with a word of courteous 
greeting to any friend or acquaintance, tempted over 
from a distance by reports of the condition of the ice, 
or the known hospitality of the owners of Falcon- 
hurst ; or pausing to say a kind word to the little 
children who were gathered together in remote corners, 
enjoying the less hazardous pastime of sliding. 

Nor were her smiles and kind words reserved for the 
well-to-do folks who made up the majority of the 
skaters and sliders. She sought out the small rustics, 
who were furtively watching the sport from the 
sheltering screen of underwood, and with that bright 
sweetness that won immediate -confidence, she elicited 
the fact that they too were longing for a share in the 
sport; and forthwith a little corner was allotted to 
them for their more noisy and clumsy evolutions ; and 
she gave out that any boy who liked to come with a 
broom and keep the ice swept should be rewarded for 
his trouble. So that dull faces lighted into anima- 
tion at her approach, and little children clung about 
her as if in her they knew they had found a friend. 
And she never was too much occupied in her own 
amusement to forget those less skilled than herself, 
and many times did she check her own swift flight to 
give kindly aid to a helpless, staggering beginner, or 
to take a little child a breathless flight in one of the 
chairs that ran so smoothly on its rockers. So that 
she seemed a quiet, all-pervading presence on the ice 
that day, and wherever she went she seemed to bring 
added enjoyment and pleasure. 

Freda watched her with loving eyes. She was 
exceedingly fond of Phyllis by this time, and admired 
her in that generous, heart-whole way which is said to 
be rare between girls, though I have my own doubts 
on that point. 

“T think she is so sweet, and good, and beautiful,” 
said little Lady Freda to Torwood, who had constituted 
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himself her champion, as he had rather a way of 
doing, in these days. “I never see anybody in the 
least like her. She is always thinking of making 
other people happy, and that is why she is so happy 
herself ; at least, I taink it must be.” 

Torwood looked down at the delicate little face 
with a smile. 

“IT suppose some people would say that it was 
the wealth and ease in which she lived that made the 
happiness, or at least helped to make it; but that 
does not seem your view of the case, Lady Freda?” 

* Oh, no; I don’t think money has much to do with 
it. I know Phyllis only cares for hers because she 
can do good with it. I think there is something 
very wonderful about her, do not you? Don’t laugh 
at me, Tor—say yes.” 

The sweet, shy, pleading glance lifted to his, which 
he had learnt to watch for and to delight in, brought 
the ready smile into Torwood’s kind eyes. 

“T think I admire your cousin quite as much as you 
do, Lady Freda; and if we had more women like her 
in the world, it would be a very different place from 
what it is. She teaches all of us a lesson. I hope 
Falconhurst will: learn to appreciate her. I think it 
ought to reckon itself a very fortunate place.” 

“So do I, but Phyllis does not. She is always 
wishing she could go back to the time of the 
Falconers, and know what they did to win the people’s 
hearts. I believe if she were to find them she would 
try to give Falconhurst back, as well as all the plate 
and jewels that really belong to them.” 

Torwood laughed at that. 

“She would find considerable practical difticulties 
in doing that in these degenerate days; and the 
Falconers appear to have disappeared or died out. I 
suppose she will erd by founding some benevolent 
institution to their memory with the proceeds of the 
sale of the ancestral plate—which she will probably 
buy herself so as still to be able to restore it—whilst 
the institution will be called after their name, to 
keep it green in the minds of the people.” 

“T think that would be rather nice,’ observed 
Freda thoughtfully ; “ but I hope she will find them 
still. It would be so romantic—don’t you think it 
would ?” 

“Tt might under 
Tor, with a smile. 


” 


certain conditions.” answered 
“Now you must not stand still 
any longer. Let us take another turn and see who 
are here. I wonder if that fellow’s brother has come, 
and if I should know him if I saw him? Perhaps 
they are not alike; he looked so fearfully ill. I 
wonder who they are, and what they’ve come for? I 
thought him a remarkably nice fellow. I should like 
to make the acquaintance of the brother.” 

“Phyllis said she would get one of her brothers to 
make friends with him if he came, and see if they 
wouldn't both like to come to the house sometimes, 
if the invalid isn’t too ill. It seems rather dreary 
living in lodgings; and Mrs. Dannat had so much to 
say in their praise, and told us that the sick one was 
so very patient and cheerful. and never complained or 
made a fuss. Max would have called, only he says 
he doesn’t know how to talk to sick people; but if 
he can find the brother on the ice he will try and 
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make friends. 
people, I think.” 

But while Torwood and Freda were talking thus, 
the object of their conversation was occupied in his 
own way, keeping in the background in the first 
instance as far as possible. 

Reginald had made up his mind, with a strange 
mixture of eagerness and reluctance, to go upon the ice 
once again ; though it was hard to be a stranger and an 
alien on the land that had once been as his own, and he 
had a shrinking from possible recognition, though he 
had come to the conclusion that he was practically 
safe; no one amongst the villagers, many of whom 
he had known well in past days, having recognised 
him, although he had talked with them many times 
now, and that in broad daylight. 

But the longing to see Phyllis once again over- 
came every consideration; and though he 
wished she were anything rather than a guest at 
Falconhurst, still, if he could but see her, and per- 
haps meet her face to face, he would know if he 
had been quite forgotten; and if that were the case, 
he might be able to rid himself of the haunting 
that had floated before his horizon for so 
long, and become almost a part of his life. It 
would be a hard wrench to tear it away; but it 
was better to do that, as he often told himself, than 
to go on dreaming when there was no reality left on 
which to base the dream. And so he resolved to make 
this one effort to see her again, and of the possible 
results of a meeting he would not allow himself to 
think too much. 

He did not approach the ice, however, till the after- 
noon was well advanced, and the number of skaters 
gave him confidence. He knew none of the faces 
in the throng, for on Sunday he had not been to the 
parish church, but to a little out-of-the-way place two 
miles away; and he had no idea which of the many 
strange faces upon which he looked belonged to the 
owners of his ancestral halls. But soon he recognised 
the graceful figure of Phyllis, flitting hither and 
thither in the moving crowd; and when once he had 
found her out, his glance was riveted, and it seemed 
as if he had eyes for nothing or nobody else. 

Presently he put on his skates, and cautiously 
skimmed along the edge of the lake. He felt a 
strange disinclination to join the merry throng, who 
seemed all to belong to one party—a party to which 
he was a stranger ; and, striking out alone, he dashed 
away to the farther end, almost deserted save for a few 
of the country folks who were amusing themselves in 
their own way with hockey and slides ; and he told 
himself bitterly that he was a fool for his pains. As if 
she would have a word or a look for him, surrounded 
as she was with the gay and prosperous ; herself with- 
out doubt one of the fairest and most courted women 
of all the company. 

So, trying to school himself to resignation and 
philosophy, he remained at the distant end of the 
lake, circling slowly and mechanically round, and 
cutting figures of no small difficulty, without the 
least notion of what he was doing. 

Suddenly he looked up, to find himself the centre of 
a small admiring crowd of rustics, who had gathered 
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to watch the evolutions of the stranger-gentleman; 
and in addition to these was a very different figure, 
that of a tall, graceful girl, dressed in crimson and 
silver fur, who was standing a little apart ; and the next 
moment Reginald King Falconer found himself look- 
ing straight into the eyes of the woman that he soved. 

A sudden bright colour flooded the fair face of the 
girl. Rex raised his hat, and moved towards her, 
for she had held out her hand, and he could not re- 
fuse to take it. 


“Mr. King” she said softly, her voice not quite 








rather do you a service than 
world.” 

She gave him a quick look of gratitude, and they 
moved on side by side together ; but not in the direc- 
tion of the others, 

“T was so grieved that we could not do more. I 
know we seemed so horribly ungrateful. But indeed 
we were not so really ; and when we sent to St. George’s 
you had gone. Please tell me, was your brother 
badly hurt? We could not quite understand from 
what they said.” 


anyone else in the 
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tex raised his hat and moved towards her.’ , 


so steady as was its wont; “is it really you? Iam very 
glad indeed to have seen you again. I have so longed 
for an opportunity of thanking you for what you 
did that day.” 

The words were commonplace and feeble—it is 
often so when we are most moved—but the light in 
the eyes, the quivering of the delicate lips, and some- 
thing in the tone in which they were spoken, gave 
them an eloquence that an orator might have envied. 
And Rex had to hold himself well in hand, for 
there was something in the aspect of this girl that 
made his heart bound, and words spring to his lips 
that he wouid have died sooner than utter. 

“T do not want thanks, Miss Phyllis—or ought I 
to say Miss Maltby? I think you know that I would 

189 


Rex hesitated, but her eyes compelled an answer. 

“He got an injury not detected at the moment. 
He has never been the same since. He has to keep 
to his sofa mostly. I have brought him here to 
see what change of air will do for him.” 

Phyllis turned a quick look on him. 

“ Are you the gentlemen staying at Mrs. Dannat’s? 
Oh, how strange itis! I was there the other day, but 
how little I guessed! Lord Torwood told us about 
the invalid, and my brother intended to call before 
now, only we have such a large party he was hindered. 
Indeed, I am pleased to think we can make your stay 
in any way livelier. Christmas spent in lodgings 
cannot be very exhilarating.” 

“Mere commonplaces; yet with the look and air 
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that made tiem into something altogether sweet and 
new. Rex felt indeed that the plot was thickening. 
This was acontingency for which he had not prepared 
himself. He had not expected that Miss Maltby—a 
mere guest at Falconhurst—would be on such intimate 
terms with the owners as to feel able to tender in- 
vitations on her own account. And who were these 
brothers of whom she spoke so glibly? The young 
man had a very distinct remembrance of having 
been told by Mrs. Maltby herself that she had no 
sons. He began to feel as if some strange revela- 
tion were about to be made, but of what the nature 
would be, he could not guess. It seemed to him that 
his feelings must resemble those of one who treads 
the crater of a not yet extinct volcano. 

“You are very kind, Miss Maltby ; but my brother is 
such an invalid, and so feeble and suffering just now, 
that it would be impossible for us to accept any 
hospitalities, however kindly meant; and indeed it is 
so essential to him to be kept very quiet, that it would 
really not be any kindness to press it. He is better 
even without seeing strange faces—thouzh it*is most 
kind of your brother to wish it.” 

Rex, little knowing how true his words were grow- 
ing, wondered’ ifshe had spoken too strongly of his 
brother's state.’ But it would not do to have much 
intercourse with Falconhurst guests, and such over- 
tures were best declined,at once. 

Phyllis looked at him with a questioning wistful- 
ness that he found it very hard to meet. 

“Do you mean that you would rather we did not 
seem to know you?” ‘ 

“Indeed, I am afraid you think me very ungrateful ; 
but if you knew all, Miss Maltby sj 

“ That is not really my name,” she said, with a smile. 

He grew suddenly pale ; she wondered why. 

“T beg your pardon; I had not heard that you were 
married.” 

“No, no; it is not that either.” A sud len flush 
coloured her cheek, “I never was Miss Maltby ; but 
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we were travelling with our aunt and cousin, and 
there was so much confusion at hotels over 
luggage and things, that at last we all travelled 
under the same name; and as the Germans found 
ours hopeless, it gradually got lost sight of. We 
were content to pass as Maltbys; but my real name 
is Phyllis Woodburn.” 

Rex turned even paler than before. 

“I know that name. It belongs to the present 
owner of Falconhurst.” 

“Yes; my father gave me the house, because I fell 
in love with it. I should be so pleased to show it to 
you, Mr. King. I think you could not help liking it,” 

She glanced at him with a sort of sweet pleading, 
and started at the sight of his face. 

“T am afraid you are not well.” 

“T don’t know; not very, perhaps. The fact is, 
Miss Woodburn, I am not used to society, and I don’t 
quite know what Iam saying or doing. I must go 
to my brother now. Will you allow me to ask of you 
one favour before I go?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T ask you to forget that you have ever seen or 
known me, and to let no one here be made aware 
that we have had any former acquaintance.” 

* But my mother will want to thank you herself 
when she knows—-—” 

He interrupted her almost fiercely— 

“She never must know. You have pledged your 
word to grant this favour. She must not know, nor 
must anyone ; and I beg you not to let anyone disturb 
us in our retirement. Indeed, I have a reason for 
what I ask, though you will never know what it is.” 

He lifted his hat, and was gone without a word; 
and as he found himself alone at the edge of the ice 
he tore off his skates and plunged into the underwood 
saying— 

“So that is the mistress of Falconhurst, and the 
woman who is to marry Lord Torwood !” 

(To be continued.) 


FAIRY GOLD, OR BANK BULLION? 
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~T was a beautiful old fancy of the world’s 
P® ~— credulons youth that in the byways of 
J Arcadia those who did not seek might some- 
~ times light on treasure, Glittering gold 

pieces might suddenly dazzle the eye and 
confuse the judgment. Their natural place would be 
the margin of an open forest space, which imagina- 
tion coulé easily people with a merry rout of elves. 
But the shining promise was always proving in the 
fable the minister of disappointment. If eager 
fingers seized upon the coins and transferred them to 
the wallet. the new owner was not thereby really the 
richer. Let him go into the market and bid for the 
pedlar’s wares on the strength of his secret hoard ; 
let the instant of payment arrive; and then, to his 
chagrin and discomfiture, much fumbling in the bag 


could only produce worthless fragments of cinders 
or of slate. 

A myth, but surely a myth with a meaning. There 
are many things occurring in our. midst to-day which, 
rightly considered, make an allegory of the dainty 
dream. A message of counsel or admonition may 
underlie the trappings of poetry and romance. 

The belief of a man in himself (in a certain sense) is 
necessary to make headway in the world. It is quite 
true that society is apt to take its temporary favourites 
at their own estimate of themselves. The complaisance 
saves the trouble of investigation and thought ; and 
thinking is hard work. But there is nevertheless a faith 
in one’s self which is fairy gold, and will buy neither 
fame nor knowledge, nor any worthy sort of advance- 
ment in life. To be assured of gifts that are potential 
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titles to success is not the same thing as succeeding. 
Nothing is more clearly shown by the annals of 
biography than that the true masters of circumstance 
are not those who rashly say, “I can do what I will, 
and when I will,” ard are content with their boast, 
but those others who are as energetic and persevering 
as they are modest. If the dux of the school is 
persuaded that in virtue of brilliant talents he can 
afford to give the odds of application in the greater 
arena beyond to his rivals, his self-confidence is likely 
to be his ruin. Mr. Ruskin has said, “When I 
hear a young man spoken of as giving promise of 
high genius, the first question I ask about him is 
always, does he work?” In short, energy and the 
power to plod are bank bullion ; a vague faith in 
native aptitudes is fairy gold. Sir James Mackintosh 
was @ man of enormous powers, but his legacy to the 
world of accomplished work is small. He did little 
that was really great, though he dreamed of doing 
much. It was the same with George Smythe, the 
first member of the English aristocracy who had the 
courage to become a regular contributor to the Press. 
His abilities were indisputable, and his opportunities 
abundant. He was a member of the House of 
Commons at the age of twenty-one. But he has left 
no monument of fame, and his mark on the history of 
the reign is fading fast. In the words of one of his 
most distinguished colleagues, “George Smythe was 
« splendid failure.” The secret of defeat was in 
ever-changing choice and devotion to dreams, rather 
than the pursuit of a single aim with undelaying 
resolve. 

The German Emperor William I. made no claim to 
great intellectual gifts. But he was able by the 
qualities of his character to do very much towards 
the building up of the fabric of new Germany. He 
had a purpose, and he followed it. He neither tired 
nor was over-confident. The capital he loved had no 
harder worker. Says one who knew him: “ When I 
passed the palace at Berlin, however late, I always saw 
the grand imperial figure standing up beside the green 
lamp, and I used to say to myself, ‘That is how the 
Imperial crown of Germany was won.’” Yes, it was 
won by indefatigable labours, and not bought easily, 
by luck’s treasure-trove. 

Hope is a priceless possession; but it also may 
become a snare and a delusion—fairy gold, in fact. 
Just hope, energising hope, a hope that can wait, is a 
star over a dark sea, a staff on a rough path, a shield 
against foes, a telescope for straining eyes, a rope on 
the cliff-side, a secure balance in the treasury, a rock 
amid the worst quicksands, steam power to the 
labouring vessel, fuel for a spent fire, a well in the 
wilderness, secret manna to the outcast. a glad 
cordial for the weary, a spur to the irresolute, sun- 
shine on far-off hills, the gilding of the cloud. the 
challenge to grapple with occasion. But the hope 
which is wanting in foundation. which enervates 
its holder, and gives only a shadowy title to a castle 
in Spain, this hope is an evil spell for the spirit. If 
day-dreams satisfy, they will sooner or later destroy. 
It is pleasant to anticipate a bright and successful 
future, but if the fancy is to becomea fact there must 
be great action as well as great desire. What character 
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may grow to, will determine the issue; and not our 
imagined morrows, but— 


* Our to-days, and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build.” 


Plato’s Republic came into existence to the delightful 
sound of music, but it remained a dream to the end 
of the chapter. The achievements which will content 
the toiler as life’s sun is westering will be those that 
have been compassed by stern struggle, perhaps against 
formidable odds. Hope may easily have given heart 
for the fight, but it will in no case have supplanted 
effort. Plutarchshows us the high hope of Hannibal—a 
hope that waxed when that of others waned. It could 
make him gay when his officers trembled. Before 
Cannz, a general in his ranks said to him, “I am 
astonished at the numbers of the enemy.” Answered 
confident Hannibal, ‘* Yes, Gisco, but there is some- 
thing more wonderful still.”—*“ What is that?” Gisco 
inquired.—* That though there are so many of them, 
not one of them is called Gisco.” Whereat the listeners 
laughed. Such cheery spirits were infectious. Yet 
Hannibal’s feat in the Alps proves that power did not 
slumber while fancy painted coming conquests. 

The same hidden riches of expectation have com- 
forted many gallant hearts in the season, brief or 
protracted, before fortune smiled. It was doubtless 
this that was the stay of Columbus when he sold books 
in Genoa, and again when everything seemed to hang 
on one slender chance during the voyage that dis- 
covered a new continent. This has supported all the 
world’s pioneers of thought, reformers, inventors, and 
philanthropists, when every step was uncertain. Never 
once did it lead to lotus-eating and procrastination. 

In an era which in part we know—for reasons that 
will remain—almost as well as our own, there lived a 
persecuted but uncomplaining Jew, a plain man like 
his Master, perhaps a stammerer, and certainly pos- 
sessing few outward recommendations to notice. A 
gigantic task had fallen to his hands, and friend and 
foe alike admit that he rendered a good account of 
his stewardship. Enthusiast of enthusiasts was St. 
Paul. It was the sublimest of all human hopes 
that sustained him in toils, privations, griefs, under 
“the care of all the churches,” and at last into 
the glory-shadow of martyrdom. So Paul hoped 
that in doing the will of his Lord he mignt reach 
conformity to the pattern life, which was ever the 
blessedness he coveted. But whatever Divine mys- 
ticism is occasionally seen in the Apostle’s writings, 
there was no mystery in his practice. His methodsof 
pressing onwards and upwards to his mark were simple. 
He was always alert to seize opportunity, and his zeal 
for work was intense. The keynote of his days was 
devoted service. Surely there is perennial guidance 
and inspiration in such an example. It isnotenough 
to dream of advancing a noble cause, of helping, as 
Livingstone said, in the words that are inscribed on 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey, “to heal the open 
sore of the world.” It will not suffice to fancy that 
we shall some day set straight what is warped in 
the life. Hope that will not act is only fairy gold. 

Once more. All the virtues have their counterfeits, 
and so has that which ought to be the sum of them, 
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viz., good-nature. If quite true to the description, a 
good-natured person ought to possess a beautiful, 
complete, and balanced character. No doubt this is a 
counsel of perfection. So far off is the fact from 
fitting the phrase, that perhaps it as often happens 
that the term points to weakness as to strength. 
Two young men are in consultation as they walk 


citywards along the Embankment together. “ You'll 
help a lame dog over a stile?” says one, on 


whose face dissipation is stamped. “I don’t under- 
stand,” answers the other, younger, with a country 
freshness about him. “Why, the chief saw me leaving 
a house he doesn’t like—he thinks that play for money 
goes on there—last night. How should I know he’d 
be coming by in a cab, back from Euston!” (This 
last sotto rece.) “He has warned me before. It’s 
awkward ; I may have togo. Ishall try to make him 
think it was a case this time of mistaken identity. I 
want you to let me say I was with you last evening. 
And that’s true, you know, for luckily I called at 
your rooms. He'll be too dignified to bother you 
for particulars. Say you'll let it pass at that, old fel- 
low. He knows that you are steady, anyhow; and I 
am sure that you are good-natured.” 

The representation of dire need, backed by the 
clever flattery, carries the day. It does seem harsh to 
compel an exposure. So the manager's challenge and 
the half-truth which is a deceit are both listened to 
in silence. The culprit is saved for a space, but a 
question-mark is now placed against his friend’s 
character, for the proverb is remembered that “ birds 
of a feather flock together.” And the good-natured 
friend is himself conscious that he has taken a false 
step, and abetted evil. He can see after the event 
that he should have been firm at the first, and have 
refused compliance. Better be thought “a Puritan 
and a churl,” than partake in falsehood ever so 
slightly. 

“It is a very simple affair, and once you back the 
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But it will 


biil you will hear nothing more of it. 
give me breathing space, which is all | want. Be 


good-natured, and a friend in need.” The voice is 
that of an old trading acquaintance, and the eager 
plea breaks through a merchant's prudent resolve, 
In spite of a feeling that for wife and children’s sake 
he ought to say No, and mean No, he takes the pen and 
endorses the paper, and a few months pass and the 
bill has to be met, and it means an endangered home 
and long pinching, if not bankruptcy in turn. 

“ Promise that you will come to our ball, dear, on 
the 20th; we do want you so much. And you are 
too good-natured to disappoint us. That has been 
my sheet-anchor all along.” The bride of a month 
hesitates. Her husband has good reasons for objecting 
to his wife mixing in gaieties of this kind, and has 
hinted the fact somewhat. plainly. 
greatly for the friendship, for these folks are of the 
world altogether worldly. There is an assurance in 
the youny wife’s heart that he would wish her gently 
to excuse herself. But the tempter has used an argu- 
ment of which in old time the power has been plenti- 
fully proved. “Be generous this once, dear; we 
were school-girls together.”—* Yes.” And so the little 
rift comes into the lute of wedded harmony. 

These are commonplace examples, and they will 
suffice. On every side and under a thousand forms 
the struggle is waged between what is severely and 
simply right or wise, and what is expedient only, or 
the minister of temporary ease. And unless good- 
nature is the honest bank bullion of a kindliness which 
never degenerates into laxity, of a readiness to oblige 
which discerns its lawful limits, and will not be 
induced to pass them, it will infallibly bring sorrow 
and chagrin to its possessor. 


Nor does he care 


Oh! well for him whose will is strong,” 


who can link justice to his generosity, prudence to 
his friendliness, and caution to willing complaisance. 
FELIX FERRY. 





FATHER WILLIAM 


AND HIS DOG, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS,” “A DUTCH HERO,” ETC, ETC. 


1 QUAINT old-world town is Delft, with 
its picturesque many-gabled houses, 
and its canals shaded by fragrant 
lime-trees 

There is nothing in the Delft of 
to-day to clash with its bygone story, 
a story which seems very real as you stand 
beneath the shadow of the Old Church and 
listen to the sweet chiming of the bells. 
It might have happened yesterday. Those 
bells rang out as musically then as now; the canal, 
the houses—all is unchanged. Only man passes away 
as a shadow that departeth. ‘The wind passeth over 
it and it is gone, and the place thereof shall know it 
no more.” But brief as man’s little day may be, his 
works live after him, and Holland is in no danger of 
forgetting her patriot prince. 








More than three hundred years have come and gone 
since William of Orange paced beneath those lindens, 
thinking his deep thoughts and planning his life- 
long battle against bigotry and tyranny; but so 
little has the flight of centuries changed the scene, 
that one would scarce be surprised if Father William 
and his faithful dog-friend were to appear in bodily 
presence, 

You would know him well, that tall, gaunt figure, 
clad in homely grey frieze, with broad felt hat 
shading his careworn face and tranquil, steadfast 
brown eyes. Little children did not fear him, “'There 
goes Father Willem!” they would cry, and pause in 
the midst of their play, hoping to catch a glance or 
smile from the grave, kindly face they loved. 

“There goes Father Willem!” said many an anxious 
mother, bending over her infant with a heart full of 
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FATHER WILLIAM AND HIS Doc. 


**Romero was making his way silently towards the tent wherein lay the Prince.”—p. 13}. 


prayer and blessing. While William the Silent lived, 
mother and children were sure of a faithful protector. 

The Prinzenhof, although now used as a barrack, is 
little changed since William of Orange lived there. 
You may still see the room in which he partook of 
his last meal, the stairs upon which he stood when 
he turned to speak to his murderer, and the wall 
wherein is yet plainly visible the mark of the fatal 
bullets which robbed Holland of her saviour. Exactly 
opposite the Prinzenhof is the Old Church, with its 
tower leaning perilously, after the manner of so many 
towers and pinnacles in Holland. But although so 
near his house, this was not the church frequented 
by Father William, neither is it here that we must 
look for his tomb. 

In the “ New Church” (an inappropriate name for 
so venerable a building) we shall find many me- 
morials of the princely family of Orange, for here, 
generation after generation, have the descendants of 
William the Silent been carried to their last home. 

The monument we are looking for is an imposing 
mass of black and white marble. After the fashion 
of the day, the design is allegorical, and, when pro- 
perly understood, by no means inappropriate. 

Under a canopy supported by pillars lies a life-size 
effiry of the prince, his feet resting against the body 
of a long-haired spaniel, beautifully wrought in black 


and white marble. Beneath the canopy is yet another 
statue of Father William, erect and clad in full 
battle array, with Fame at his feet, her wings out- 
spread as if for flight. At each of the four corners of 
the monument stands a tall female figure, representing, 
respectively, Justice, Liberty, Prudence, and Religion. 

The dog lying at his mascer’s feet plays an im- 
portant part in history. Had it not been for his 
vigilance, Holland wou!d have lost her best friend 
twelve years sooner. She owed him a debt of grati- 
tude, which she paid by granting him in death the 
place he most coveted in life. 

The incident which won this post of honour for the 
good dog occurred in the autumn of 1572. 

At that time Mons was closely besieged by the 
Spaniards, and Father William was anxious, if pos- 
sible, to relieve the distressed citizens. Hoping to 
introduce men and provisions into the beleaguered 
town, he encamped at a neighbouring village called 
Hermigny. His efforts were unavailing ; the enemy 
was both watchful and vigorous. There was no hope 
for Mons. 

The Spanish troops before Mons were commanded 
by Frederick of Toledo, son of Duke Alva. Aware 
that the Prince of Orange was in the Dutch camp, 
Don Frederick resolved upon a night attack, during 
which he hoped either to kill or capture the “arch- 
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heretic,” a deed which would be as pleasing to the 
Pope as to his master the King of Spain. The plot 
was weil conceived and well executed ; so well that, 
but for one small guard, the good prince had that 
night slept to wake no more. 

Under the guidance of Julian Romero, three hundred 
soldiers moved to the attack. They were bidden to 
wear their shirts over their armour, lest in the dark- 
ness they should not be recognised by their friends. 
The surprise was complete, for the night was dark, 
and the sentinels were cut down before they could 
give the alarm. . Once within the lines, the Spaniards 
butchered their sleeping foes almost without resist- 
ance, 

Suddenly aroused from slumber by the cries of the 
wounded, the unfortunate Dutchmen flew to arms ; 
but in the darkness and confusion they could not tell 
friend from foe, and fought blindly they knew not with 
whom. Long before the army awoke to their danger, 
Romero, with a few picked men, was making his way 
silently towards the tent wherein lay the Prince of 
Orange. All promised well for the attempt. The 
soldiers were sleeping in their tents around, and, bent 
upon one great enterprise, the Spaniards passed them 
by unhurt. Silence reigned within the prince’s tent. 
Wearied with the toil and cares of the day, he slept 
heavily. His guards slept too. 

One little sentinel, however, was on the alert. 
Prince William’s favourite dog, as usual, lay at his 
master’s feet. His quick ear caught the sound of 
strange footsteps. The stealtly tread warned him 
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RY THE REV. M. 


ow 
QP HE lengthy curves of marble fill ; the air 

2 * 4 . . 
ea Is thick with incense ; music’s whispers rise. 
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Oh, what a gallant concourse! Will he wear, 


Think you, my colours? Sister, why those sighs? 

Why doth my Lycus spear and wrestling flee? 

I long to smile upon his victory. 

Lo, chariots enter ; and their coursers spurn 
The yellow sand ; see, ranged in equal row, 

The drivers hang upon the reins, and yearn 
To taste the raptures of the race. And now 

They fly ! 

Although my smiles await his victory. 


But Lycus shuns their giddy glee, 


But, courage ! 


My Lycus! 


THR QUIVER. 


G. 


Let me play the Roman. List, 

Sweet sister, while those great cats hoarsely bark 

Watch his lips, which I have kissed 
So oft, move frequent ; his calm patience mark. 

He lifts his hands—his settled smile I see— 

Hear his last words,—‘ Death brings me victory !” 


that danger was at hand. In a moment he leaped 
upon the couch, barking, dragging the clothes from 
the sleeping man, and even scratching his face in his 
eagerness to arouse him. 

Father William was too old a soldier not to have 
his wits about him in an emergency. Before his 
sleepy guards had realised the presence of an enemy, 
he had made good his escape. Creeping noiselessly 
through the back of the tent, he mounted a horse 
which was always kept saddled, and so rode off into 
the night. The darkness which favoured the Span- 
iards served also to defeat them, for it effectually 
covered the retreat of their intended victim. 

Romero and his band of midnight murderers did 
their work well; they nearly annihilated the gallant 
army of Dutch patriots. But the main object of the 
enterprise was the destruction of William, and in this 
they were baffled. 

Tradition declares that the faithful little dog who 
saved his master’s life died of grief when, twelve 
years later, that beloved master was snatched from 
him by a cruel death. 

Be this as it may, the friendship between Father 
William and his dog was too real to be lightly for- 
gotten, and those who loved the prince felt that his 
monument would not be complete unless his faithful 
dog-friend shared his marble repose. 

No doubt our Dutch cousins have some equivalent 
‘for our old proverb, “Love me. love my dog.” They 
have, at any rate, chosen a very touching manner of 
carrying out the idea. 


a 
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HOLIDAY. 
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Next, greatly daring, combatants salute ; 
Blithe to contend in mortal fight; their greaves, 
Their helmets glitter. ‘Mid loud clamours, mute 
They fight, and, faltering, drop like autumn leaves. 
But still no Lycus glances up at me, 


Though wreath and smile await his victory. 


And now the gratings ope ; with hideous roar 
Leap forth those tawny brutes, while kneel in prayer 
Some wretches—Christians. How their spirits soar 
Above or wounds or death. What! 
Girt with my emerald scarf! I faint—I die— 
Whose smiles would fain have crowned his victory. 


Lycus there ! 
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FOUND 


IN THE 


DARK, 


A COMPLETE STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOYCE HALLIDAY’S MISTAKE,” ETC. ETC, 


AKE up, Dicky, quick; I’ve got 
something to show you.” 
Dicky slightly moved his 
head from the window-ledge 
at the sound of Min’s eaver 
voice, but he did not take 
the trouble to open his eyes 
until she had shaken and 
propped him upright. 
““What’s the matter?” he 
asked, in a dull, grating whisper. Something was 
wrong with the boy’s mouth; he never spoke unless 
he was obliged. 

“Matter! Look at this.” Min held out a scrap of 
blue paper. ‘That means a lovely hot breakfast for 
both cf us, at the Mission Hall, to-morrow morning. 
One of the ladiis gave it me herself; and there’s 
going to be a breakfast every Sunday or two all the 
winter, so we may get another sometime, perhaps.” 

Dicky manifested some interest at the mention of 
the hot breakfast ; but it lapsed as Min went on with 
her explanation, and presently he quietly settled his 
head down on the ledge again. 

“Yes,” said Min, looking down at him thought- 
fully ; “it ‘ll be something for him to think about, 
so I don’t think I’1] take him out with me to-night. 
A sleep will do him more good for to-morrow.” 

Min had to go out again herself. There was a 
whole basketful of jugs and dishes outside the door, 
waiting to be delivered to their respective owners. 
She was general message-virl at a small crockery-shop 
close by, and the class of customers who patronised 
her mistress were greatly addicted to making their 
It was by no means 
an aristocratic place of business, and would accept 
bundles of waste paper, rags, and even empty bottles, 
in part payment, which added considerably to Min’s 
labours, If the basket of crockery was heavy, it was 
at least manageable in comparison with the un- 
wieldy packages that had often to be carried back on 
the return journey. Min had borne them patiently 
for over a year past, but she was not without ambi- 
tion of a kind, and planned out many an elaborate 
scheme for the future over those same packages. 

There was a fruit and vegetable shop higher up the 
same street, where the message-girl often got an odd 
apple or damaged orange. and those were trifles that 
came in most usefully when one’s own dinner had 
been of the scantiest, or Dicky wanted something to 
brighten him up. After any chance meeting with 
that fortunate girl, Min would eye her jugs and 
dishes with increased disfavour, and reiterate her 
solemn determination to change into the provision 
line at the very first opportunity. 

She trudged away with her basket to-night with 
a blithe heart: that scrap of blue paper coloured 
the whole horizon. Sunday had alwuys been a bit 
different from the rest of the week, but Sunday witha 
good breakfast for them both was something of which 


purchases late in the evening. 


she had had little personal experience hithert>. Close 
at hand, too; it was Saturday night now—nay, by 
the time she crept up the long flight of stairs to her 
corner of the attic it was Sunday morning, and it be- 
hoved her to get to sleep quickly, in order to be ready 
for the feast. 

Sunday morning in the quiet, respectable streets, 
where only an occasional church bell broke the 
stillness, where the people passed placidly by on their 
way to the different churches, was not the Sunday of 
Min’s quarter. There the unwashed, half-clad men 
gathered in knots at the street corners, to lounge 
away the time till their wives got breakfast ready. 
Tribes of dirty children camped out by the gutters, 
and quarrelled over their crusts; wet, ragged gar- 
ments flapped from the windows, where they were 
suspended to dry. Near the end of one of the better 
streets stood a small stone building, in no wise dis. 
tinguishable from its neighbours, except for a notice 
above the door, *The Sunday Morning Free Break- 
fast.” 

Inside, on one of the back benches, sat Min and 
Dicky, each with a well-packed paper bag of provi- 
sions and a mug of steaming tea. There was little 
conversation—it was not the time for it with all that 
bread and butter on hand—but Min’s eyes travelled 
up and down diligently, missing very little that went 
on. Dicky’s were as dull and heavy as if he were 
still up in his solitary attic. 

“It’s fine in here. isn’t it?” ejaculated his sister, 
with a sigh of satisfaction, when the empty bags 
were all that remained of the feast. ‘‘I wonder if we 
ought to go away now. We’ll see what the rest do.” 

“ Aye,” from Dicky. Min looked about her again. 
A clergyman had come in, and was standing up to 
speak, on a low platform at the other end of the 
room. 

“My friends. we are going to have a very short 
service now, and we should like you to stay for it if 
you possibly can,”’ he said. “Just a hymn or two and 
a reading—we will not keep you long.” 

Some people.on their bench had got up to go, dis- 
regarding the invitation. Dicky mechanically got 
up with them. Then he glanced uneasily at Min, 
who sat still. 

“Sit down,” she whispered authoritatively. “I don’t 
think it’s very good manners to go directly you've 
eaten up their nice things. Anyway. I’m going to 
stop.” 

So, for the sake of politeness, the two kept their 
seats, though empty benches before and behind testi- 
fied to the lack of that feature in many of the 
visitors. The hymn or two were sung rather flatly, 
and very much out of time and tune, and then the 
clergyman opened a book and began to read out a 
story. 

Some of the hearers might have heard it before—it 
was quite new to Min—the story of the Good Shepherd, 
who had compassion on the hungry multitude away in 





the desert, and fed them with the loaves and fishes. 
Min wished he would come down their street some- 
times. They were often tired and hungry, and 
needed someone like that badly. 

“And wherever He went.” finished the reader, in 
conclusion, “into villages, or cities, or country, they 
carried their sick into the streets and besought Him 
that they might touch if it were but the border of 
His garment ; and as many as touched Him were made 
whole.” 

Min sat bolt upright, staring at the platform, a 
sudden purpose flashing into her mind. If ever that 
Good Shepherd came any way near their city—-and He 
went to villages, cities, and country, the book said— 
well, when He did, she would take Dicky to Him to be 
made whole, too. Dicky was the one joy and anxiety 
of Min’s life—to keep him out of harm’s way, to keep 
up his reputation among the neighbours, who openly 
spoke of him as half-witted. She would tell none of 
them what she meant to do, but she would watch and 
find out when the time came; and the stranger would 
help Dicky also, she felt sure. 

The room was nearly empty. Min slipped off her 
bench ;_ she scarcely gave a thought to the saddening 
fact that the breakfast was all over and done with. 
The horizon was blue still with a hope that dwarfed 
even the memory of the tea and rolls. 

“Dicky, were you listening to what that man was 
saying?” she began, as soon as they were out on the 
pavement. 

** Aye.” 

It was his usual response, but Min could always 
translate it to mean exactly what was necessary. 

“Of course you were; well, Dicky, I’m going to 
look out for this good Shepherd and get Him to make 
you well. I shall take you to Him as soon as ever I 
san find out where He is. You’re not very ill, but it 
would be more cheery if you could talk to other 
people a bit when I wasn’t here, wouldn't it?” 

“Aye.” 

“But you needn’t go and tell anybody what we’re 
going to do; they might laugh at us, and it’s our busi- 
ness, not theirs.” 

There was not the slightest fear of Dicky even 
remembering anything to tell, but Min resolutely 
to him as a rational and exceedinyly 
sensible person ; and, after all, it is not so much what 
a person has, but what he thinks he has, that makes 
up the sum total. It satisfied her, and that was the 
chief point. 

It was the very outset of the winter when that first 
free breakfast took place—the first? it was also the 
last, at least in that particular quarter; there was an 
unexpected collapse in the funds, and the charity was 
absorbed into a week-day soup-kitchen, at some 
considerable distance—too far to take Dicky, even if 
Min had been able to spare the time from her crockery 
basket. 

“That Good Shepherd has not come yet, Dicky,” she 
said, rather sorrowfully, one night nearly two months 
later, as she tucked up the little lad on his mattress, 
and curled herself up beside him for one of their talks, 
as she called them, one-sided though they were. “I’ve 
looked at all the bills on the walls, and found out 
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what every little crowd in the street was for; if He’d 
been here, I’m certain I’d have heard about it.” 

Dicky gave a shivering sigh, and burrowed into his 
pillows. 

“ Never mind,” she said, patting him softly, “ He’s 
sure to come sometime. “I’ve got something else to 
tell you—youd never guess what it is.” 

No attempt to try. “I knew you wouldn't,” she 
went on triumphantly ; “ but I heard to-day—a woman 
told me—that there’s a lovely fruit-shop in Main 
Street where they want a message-girl, and if I can 
only get away early to-morrow night I shall go and 
see about it. It’s lucky I’m a good walker, for it’s 
an awful way from here.” 

*He’s gone to sleep,” remarked the speaker, after a 
pause, stooping closer to look at her audience ; “ what 
a good thing—he ‘ll not feel the cold so much now.” 

For when they were asleep was almost the only 
time they did not feel the cold. A black, biting frost 
that hardened the streets like iron, hovered over the 
city and made life but bleak just then. It had lasted 
so long, too; and every day Dicky looked smaller and 
more pinched. Min carried an anxious heart behind 
her basket. Scant food and scantier fire—if no helping 
hand came very soon, what was she to do with him 
till the spring? 

“T don’t know that it’s much use your coming here 
after this week,” said the woman at the crockery-shop 
the nextday. “The place isn’t paying its expenses, and 
I’m going to give it up.” 

“Oh,” said Min, rather blankly. It was one thing 
to make up her own mind that she would look out 
elsewhere—quite another to know that she would be 
obliged to doit. “I heard of a place out Main Street,” 
she added, after a rapid consideration of the case; 
“would you speak a word for me there if they wanted 
a character?” 

“T ‘ll do that,” was the answer. 
done your work well enough here.” 

So Min got off early, Saturday night though it 
was; by seven o’clock she was speeding away to Main 
Street. “It was an awful way,” as she had observed 
to Dicky, and through a part of the town she had 
scarcely ever travelled before; but Min came back 
from the expedition with a joyful heart, for she had 
got the situation. <A shilling—a whole shilling more 
a week it meant, besides the hope of casual windfalls 
in the way of over-ripe fruit or stale vegetables that 
would fill wp many a vacancy. 

The frozen streets wore a different look going back, 
and the gas-lamps made a lovely glitter on the frosted 
windows. At a corner where four roads met, stood a 
liehted church with a broad flight of stone steps up to 
the open door. At the foot of the steps was a cart 
laden with evergreen and flowering plants, that two 
men were busily carrying up. 

Min stood still and watched the proceedings with 
great interest; her mind was freer now for sight- 
seeing, and the warm light streaming through the 
open door was almost equal to a fireside of one’s own. 
She stole up the steps and peeped cautiously in. 

Across the entrance hung a heavy crimson curtain ; 
it was drawn up on one side, and Min could see right 
up the great building. Lights burned softly her and 
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there like clusters of stars ; great sheaves of shining 
laurel and pine filled every corner. Far away at the 
end was a large white wreath of waxen hothouse 
flowers, above a perfect bank of feathery ferns. 
People were moving noiselessly about with flowers in 
their hands: from somewhere out of sight came the 
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“What is it! why, a church, of course, and they ’re 
getting it ready for Christmas.” 

“T never saw it before.” 

“Well, you might have done; it’s been here long 
enough—-the Church of the Good Shepherd.” 

The man passed on up the aisle with his burden. 
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“* We'll stop here and wait, Dicky.’”’—p. 138. 


deep swelling notes of organ music. No one saw or 
heeded the little ragged figure at the door, staring in 
with misty eyes at the fairest sight she had ever seen 
or dreamed of. 

“Now, then, you mustn’t block up the road here !” 
It was the man coming up behind her with a fresh 
load of greenery; he did not speak ill-naturedly, and 
Min looked up at him with an eager question— 


“What is it?) What are they all doing?” 


Min stood still, with a face that had grown sud- 
denly scarlet. 

She had found it at last; found it when she was 
not looking, not even thinking about it—the very 
place—and but for this journey to Main Street she 
might never have known of it. Glad tears welled 
up and rolled unheeded down her face. She had 
not fancied it would be such a grand place; the 
book had said nothing about that, but it had said 
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that as many as touched but the border of His 
arments were made whole, and that was all she 
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wanted; and if she brought Dicky, and they waited. 


here on the steps till the Good Shepherd came 
past, there would surely be some chance to touch 
His garment. 

“Dicky, Dicky, I’ve found Him; wake up—you ‘re 
going to see Him,” she cried, as soon as she could 
get her breath, after her race home, and up those 
interminable stairs. “Wake up! you’re going to 
touch Him, and get quite well and strong—now— 
this very night.” 

Dicky sat up, blinking. “ But it’s-—it’s cold.” 

“Yes; but you won't feel it after a little; it 
won't matter a bit coming back; it’s only the 
getting there; and I’ll help you all I can. Dicky, 
you must—you must!” 

He stumbled to his feet, and Min muffled every- 
thing she could think of in the shape of wraps 
about him, and led him down the stairs, out into 
the frosty night. 

“They carried their sick into the streets.” The 
words came back to her continually, like the re- 
frain of an old song. “Carried their sick;” it 
couldn’t have been all easy work for them; still, 
it was “they” in the story. She had to carry hers 
alone. She wondered if any of them could have 
found it quite so hard, or could have had quite so far 
to go. 

She got him there at last, and up the broad 
steps. The door was closed now, but lights still 
glimmered through the stained windows. “I don’t 
know if He’s inside or not,” confessed Min, in her 
utter ignorance of the ways of this far country ; 
“but we'll stop here and wait, Dicky—we’ll be in 
the right place when He does come. 

“We must wait patiently, Dicky; it’s the first 
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time we’ve ever had a chance to see Him. I don't 
know what it’s going to be like, exactly, but we’ll 
just get close up to Him, and it will all come 
right then.” 

Dicky's “Aye” was not forthcoming this time, 
but he smiled up at her hopeful face—a smile that 
stirred Min’s heart strangely. He near 
getting well now, it seemed to her that the com- 
ing joy was already shadowed out in it. She put 
her head down beside his, and waited—waited. Ah, 
surely it was the Good Shepherd himself that came 
by that night, and gathered in the helpless little 
lamb, and made him whole for ever. 

Confused, giddy, and aching in every limb. Min 
opened her eyes in the grey dawn. the 
church itself, among the lights and flowers—stranve 
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faces all round her. Only one of them had a 
familiar look—the clergyman who had read out 
the story in the Mission Hall—was it months or 


years ago? 

She tried to stand up, but it was no use; her 
feet seemed to have lost their ‘Is Dicky 
whole now? Did the Good Shepherd come?” 
she cried out sharply ; all night 
for Him.” 

For a minute no one answered; then the clergy- 
man put his hand on her shoulder— 

“The Good Shepherd did come ; Dicky has gone 
away with Him, and he is whole now.” 

Min has grown wiser since then, and the friends 
she found there have taught her the meaning of 
the New Testament story; but 
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“we've waited 


she never passes 


by the stately church where the four roads meet 
without a long look at the place where, in blind 
faith, she and Dicky once 
bleak winter night for the 
Healer 


waited through that 
coming of the Great 
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ST. PAUL’S PRAISE 


JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 


BY THE REV. 
RANCIS OF ASSISI, the poet-preacher of I’: ; 
FH) in the early years of the thirteenth century, 
once calmed the discords of his native city 

with a hymn of love. News was brought to the 
Portiuncula, where he and his disciples lived, of a 
quarrel which had broken out between the bishop 
and the magistrates of Assisi. The ecclesiastic had 
placed an interdict on the civil officers; they re- 
sponded by outlawing their bishop. Francis called 
his disciples, and hastily adding a new verse to his 
already famous hymn, “The Song of all Creatures,” 
he sent them up the hill-side to the city. They 
were instructed to invite the chief men of the place 
to meet at the episcopal palace. Before long all 
were standing there in front of the bishop. The 
brethren now formed themselves into two choirs, 


OF LOVE. 


and sang the well-known hymn. To their surprise, 
bishop and magistrates found that another verse was 
added which was meant for them—" 


“And praised is my Lord 
By those who, for Thy love, can pardon give, 
And bear the weakness and the wrongs of men, 
Blessed are those who suffer thus in peace, 
By Thee, the Highest, to be crowned in heaven.” 


All hearts melted as those touching words seemed to 
plead the cause of love. The adversaries fell upon 
each other's necks, and begged pardon for their bitter 
thoughts and unloving deeds. That one verse, by the 
grace of the Holy Ghost, stilled the storm of passion, 
and made Francis the peacemaker of his native 
city. 
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This dramatic scene well illustrates our chapter. In 
some upper room at Corinth, the city where the 
Martinmas summer of Greece yet lingered, the Church 
of Jesus Christ was gathered to hear a letter from its 
founder—St. Paul. Discord and faction had made 
their home amorg the Corinthians since the great 
Apostle had set sail from Cenchrea. In that room 
there sat men and women who had been split into 
rival parties. “Iam of Paul; and I of Apollos: and 
I of Cephas; and Iof Christ.” The letter they heard 
had shaken them out of their prejudices. They were 
beginning to be ashamed of a spirit so evidently alien 
to all Christian feeling. They saw that, far from 
setting one leader against another, “all things ” were 
theirs. They learnt to appreciate more highly the 
manly independence and zeal of the great teacher 
who first brought the good news of the Cross to their 
city ; they felt that the Church of God was the body 
of Christ, and that they were its members, bound to 
live for and help each other. Jealousies and rivalries 
were beginning to wither up and die in that searching 
light. 

Suddenly they, whose hearts were thus deeply stirred, 
heard the sweetest song in praise of love that has ever 
burst on mortal ears. It rebuked their pride and self- 
seeking; it revealed to them the fact of which they 
had as yet been but dimly conscious—that all their 
gifts were vain without that crowning grace of love. 
It was as though the Inspiring Spirit swept St. Paul 
on from his arguments to this psalm of love, which 
rebuked their disputings and lifted them up above 
discords and schisms into the serener atmosphere in 
which henceforth they were to live and have their 
being. 

This eulogy is the more impressive because we owe 
it to St. Paul. We regard St. John as the apostle of 
love. He it was who uttered that sublime word : 
* Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of God ; 
and every one that loveth is begotten of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; 
for God is love.” But the spirit of God chose the 
Apostle whose power of reasoning, whose force of 
intellect, has perhaps never been equalled. as the 
psalmist of love. Every age needs that lesson. Our 
age, with its worship of intellect, needs it more than 
any other. The highest sweep of intellect, the fore- 
most gifts of Church organisation, the most fervent 
zeal centred in one man, yet that man gives the palm 
to love. For him it is the bond of perfectness. 

The hymn has its three great thoughts, round which 
all other thoughts cluster. Love is indispensable : 
love is beautiful; the queen of graces beyond com- 
pare; love, too, is immortal. The Apostle would 
have us restless till this grace of charity is perfected 
in our lives. 





LOVE IS INDISPENSABLE. 


HIS is the theme of the first three verses. St. 

G Paul is not content with a bald statement 

of his thought. He has learned the art of a 

great master of argument. A _ series of vivid as- 

sumptions brings out this view of love as essential 
to all true excellence, 


His first word would arrest attention at Corinth. 
He has learned to make every great question of 
religion come home by personal touches of rare 
felicity and abiding interest. “I am crucified with 
Christ,” is his way of showing the death to self 
and sin which has led him to life in Christ; “I 
press toward the mark:” that is how he urges the 
continual need of whole-souled endeavour if we are 
to be made meet for an abundant entrance to the 
Home above. This is one secret of St. Paul’s power 
to guide and inspire all generations. Religion for 
him is always illustrated by his own experience. It 
is always regarded as a personal thing. 

Soit is here. Let me, says the Apostle, be the man 
in question. Add gift on gift to my store, but let love 
be withheld. See what I shall be worth in such a case ; 
for it is true of me as of you. The gift of tongues 1s 
chosen first because that was the gift most coveted at 
Corinth. Group together every form of this gift that 
the Apostolic Church received on the Day of Pentecost 
or since, and bestow them on one man. What a won- 
der that man would be at Corinth! But even yet St. 
Paul is not content. Let the tongues of angels also 
be added: every gift possessed by the higher order 
of intelligence ; give him these as well—yet if love 
be absent, the Apostle’s voice would be but a harsh, 
unmeaning discord, like a piece of beaten brass, or 
some clanging cymbal which grates and jars upon 
the ears. However eloquent to mortal ears, that voice 


could never 
** Make the harmony of love, 
Music for the King of Kin 






, 
gs. 


St. Paul chooses next what he himself prizes most. 
“Follow after love.” he writes in the fourteenth 
chapter, “yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts, but 
rather that ye may prophesy.” He who “spoke in a 
tongue” might edify himself ; he who prophesied spoke 
unto men—edification and comfort and consolation. 
For St. Paul, Joel's prophecy was the crowning glory 
of the age. The outpoured spirit, the witness-bearing 
Church, that was St. Paul's ideal of Christian life amid 
the darkness of heathen superstition and Jewish pre- 
judice. Tospeak Divine truth under a mighty Divine 
influence, that was the way to spread the savour of 
Christ in every place. 

To speak thus, a man should. know “all mysteries 
and all knowledge.” “ The whole range of God’s secrets 
might open before such workers. St. Paul himself 
had heard unspeakable things which it was not lawful 
for a man to utter. It is rather, however, to those 
great truths of the Gospel which are revealed to those 
who are of child-like spirit that St. Paul refers. There 
lay an endless field for reverent study. ‘“ Without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness: he who 
was manifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels. preached among the nations, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory.” Each of 
those topics might well be the theme of lifelong 
meditation and prayer. Yet if the Apostle had fath- 
omed them all so that he could declare them to the 
world and to the Church, though he had full know- 
ledge of all practical applicaticns of truth to the con- 
science and to the life, yet without loye he would be 
nothing. 
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Let him add to his gifts the grandest miracle- 
working power which any saint of the Old Dispen- 
* All faith, so as to 
remove mountains.” Gather to your single self all 
the faith in the world, or all the faith that one man 
Have the faith of Abraham. 
Moses, Gideon in your own breast. The Saviour told 
His disciples, “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye shall say to this mountain, Remove hence to 
yonder place ; > The persecuted 
Church of Christ sorely pined for that wonder-working 
power. What a treasure to his age such a man would 
be! His faith would equip him for heroic service. Re- 
moving mountains was evidence which the world could 
appreciate. Faith would be recognised by its power 
on nature, by its overturning mountains of opposition. 
How impressive then is St. Paul’s second assumption. 
If love be wanting, even when one man is dowered 
with all these gifts, he is but a useless cypher in the 
Church and the world. “Though I seem to have con- 
trol over the whole spiritual world, I am nothing.” 
Such a man would have no moral worth. He would 
not even belong to the Kingdom of Heaven. Endowed 
with power to penetrate Divine secrets and declare 
them, with might to astonish and overawe the world, 
he would yet be utterly worthless. This is a great 


could possibly possess, 


and it shall remove.’ 


truth. It is not our gifts, but ourselves; not what we 
can do, but what we are. We are nothing without 
love. 


St. Paul now reaches his third set of hypotheses. 
Let the same man, let me, have the gifts which 
the world prizes most highly—almsgiving and the 
martyr spirit. Will these help us to dispense with 
love? The almsgiving is on the most extended scale. 
It is “all my goods ;” and it is all my goods distri- 
buted to the widest circle, spread out to increase the 
wondering and grateful recipients: “Though I dole 
away in mouthfuls all my property or estates.” S. T. 
Coleridge says, “ Who that has witnessed the alms- 
giving of a Catholic monastery, or the court of a 
Spanish or Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s palace, 
where immense revenues are syringed away in far- 
things to herds of beggars, but must feel the force 
of the Apostle’s half-satirical words?” But even 
yet St. Paul is not satisfied. The man who has given 
his fortune may give himself. Uncompelled, he may 
present himself a victim to the most horrible torture, 
and may give his body to be burned; but even this 
costly gift, if love be absent. can win no merit: * It 
profiteth me nothing.” What but the smile of God and 
the approval of a good conscience could compensate 
for such a sacrifice? Dr. Smith, in the sermon he 
preached before the martyrdom of Latimerand Ridley, 
chose this verse for his text. as though to rob these 
saints of God of their last support in walking through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death; but he failed to 
do this. Their endurance, prompted by love of God 
and man, was well-pleasing in the sight of their 
Master. and He Himself filled them with strength 
and joy by His presence. With what emphasis, then, 
does St. Paul teach the Church of Christ. as well as 
the Church of Corinth, in every age that love is indis- 
pensable! Every gift leaves us poor and blind and 
naked if that grace is not in us, 


THE QUIVER. 


1I.—LOVE IS BEAUTIFUL. 

HE psalm of love now drops all personal allu. 
CG sions, and personifies Love herself in her 
relations to the world. The four central 
verses are the portrait of Charity, intended to make 
the Church and the world admire and seek this 
“Make truth beautiful, but do not 
arm her "—that is the spirit which rules these words, 
Yet the successive strokes by which this portrait 
stands forth from the canvas are home-thrusts at us. 
“Have you attained to this?” is the question which 
rings out with every touch of the Apostle’s pencil. 
Each word seems to weigh us in the balances, that 

we may see how far we still are from perfectness. 

St. Paul’s first words, “Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind,’ show us that love is Godlike. To 
bear long with provocation and ingratitude—that 
is a feature of Divine love to which we and all 
men owe our very being. In us, as in God and in 
Christ, long-suffering is to be the first-fruit of love. 
To know that you are right, yet to bear with those 
that reproach and revile you—that is one of the 
noblest features of Christian love. Nor is kindness 
inappropriately linked with long-suffering. Charity 
is not soured by opposition; it does not refuse its 
help to those who irritate and oppose. There is no 
brooding over wrongs, no shutting itself up as a 
grace too good for earth. Our Father in heaven is 
“kind to the unthankful and to the evil,” and love 
walks humbly in His steps. 

No envy rankles in the breast of Love. She 
grudges none their gifts, their honour, or their good 
fortune ; discord dies in her presence. One might 
be content to test the God-likeness of the grace here. 
It seems a small thing to say “envieth not,” but 
if such a spirit had always reigned, you would have 
to re-write the history of the world. The jealousies 
between men and nations, which have the 
fruitful source of crime and war, cannot live if this 
grace is enthroned in every heart. “ Vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up”—here is the perfect modesty 
of love. Great are its honour and influence ; but, 
however they may grow, it will not plume itself. 
How doubly beautiful such graces appear after the 


vreatest grace. 


been 


tribute of the opening verses of the chapter. All 
things are vain without her presence; yet love is 


a stranger to boasting. No finger can point to any- 
thing in her walk or bearing which is unbecoming 
this daughter of heaven. Here is no lack of decorum, 
Love fills her place perfectly. Put her in court or 
camp, among the great or among the humb!e, it may 
still be said, “doth not behave itself unseemly.” 
The world lies at her feet; but Love “seeketh not 
its own.” She lives for others. Place and influence 
may lie in her path of service, but Love never turns 
aside to seek them. Taught by Love, the disciple 
catches the spirit of Him who emptied Himself of 
ifis glory to save the world. Nor is Charity swift 
to take offence. Here is none of that fierce heat of 
passion, ready to flare up on the slightest insult or 
wrong. The sparks may fly about, but there is no 
inflammable thing here to burst into sudden flame. 
Charity has a short memory for her wrongs; they 
are not chronicled till some day of revenge. She 
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taketh not account of evil: let that be buried and 
forgotten. The next verse shows whose side Love 
is on; Whose victory gives her joy. Unrighteousness 
wins no smile from her; all her sympathy and love 
are given to the truth. When the right prevails she 
has her hour of praise and joy. 

The wonderful description closes with a verse 
which is most wonderful of all. Love finds no 
pleasure in dragging to light the faults of others. 
She would fain cloak them from the eyes of men. 
“Corereth all things,” teaches us how much she does 
to remove occasions of stumbling from the path of 
others. Love does not lightly abandon its faith in 
the goodness or sincerity of its neighbours, for she 
“believeth all things.” There is no spirit of sus- 
picion here. “Use your imagination in the service 
of charity’ —that is her daily. counsel to herself 
and all her friends. Even when faith in others 
is rudely shattered, hope rises out of the wreck. 
“Things will be better by-and-bye. Temptation 
overcame him, but grace will yet conquer.” When 
hope has flickered slowly down to its last spark 
and died, love can still “endure.” Those it trusted 
and hoped in may disappoint it sorely, but it is 
armed with lamb-like patience to bear every cross. 


IlI.—LOVE 18S IMMORTAL. 


EK have reached the closing stanza of the 
CL Apostle’s hymn of love. “This is the last 
crowning glory, that she is imperishable.” 
There are many gifts, but these are ephemeral, and 
shall pass away. They win the Church her converts, 
they guide and prop her childhood; but by-and-bye 
their work shall be done. Prophecies, tongues, and 
knowledge—what are they all but the scaffolding 
around the building? When the work is finished, 
these shall fall away, and the perfect character, the 
perfect Church, the perfect world, shall stand con- 
fessed of all. It must be so, for prophecy ekes out 
knowledge. One begins where the other ends, Only 
between them can the field of truth be covered. When 
the perfect day is come, the present imperfect age 
shall cease; its very cause of existence shall be 
gone for ever. 

St. Paul finds a familiar illustration in the ex- 
perience of his childhood. Our own personal ex- 
perience has made us also familiar with the gradual 
growth towards manhood. When I was a child, I 
spoke a child’s words, felt a child’s feelings, thought 
a child’s thoughts; but ripening years have brought 
maturer life; I have put away childish things. St. 
Paul’s illustration makes it clear that the gifts in 
which they gloried at Corinth belonged to the child- 
hood of thé Church, to its days of partial knowledge 
and partial insight. The time of manhood was com- 
ing, when childish things should be put away. 

Our present knowledge is but a blurred reflection 
from some burnished plate of metal. It perplexes us 
like a riddle. But the day is coming when we shall 
all behold as with open face the glory of the Lord. 
Every mystery shall be viewed “face to face.” Now 
we “see God in a world which imperfectly reflects 


Him, and in an eniymatical form—a form which ne 
only can understand who takes account of this im- 
perfect reflection, and the necessarily conditioned 
nature of the self-revelation.” God’s ways are 
sometimes far above, out of our sight. We feel that 
“there is no searching of His understanding,” that 
“His ways are past finding out.” What striving 
there is to know, what weighing and testing of our 
knowledge, what doubt and mystery! But all this 
shall be changed by-and-bye. We shall know even as 
also we are known. God’s ways then shall be as clear 
to us as now our ways are to Him. 


IV.—THE APOSTLE’S SUMMING-UP. 


T. PAUL closes his hymn of love with one 
F verse which gathers up the scope and force 
of all his words. Three graces live and rule 

till the end o° the Church’s warfare. Some have 
thought that ali abide in the world to come; that 
faith glows afresh, and for ever grows in the sight 
of Christ; that hope pours its cloudless sunshine 
But St. Paul 
seems to confine his view to the earthly course of 
the Church. ‘The words are indeed illustrated by 
every page of her history since those apostolic times. 
Where are the gifts of which they boasted in 
Corinth? They served their purpose in the Church's 


on that ever-growing blessedness. 


childhood ; now they have vanished, because a more 
perfect day has come. But faith, hope, and charity 
abide. The Church lives by grasping the unseen 
hand, by trusting the Christ whom, “not having 
seen, it loves.” You may rob it of its present pro- 
sperity ; tribulation, persecution, famine, nakedness, 
and sword—all these may ravage it; but its hope of 
future blessedness is the very breath of life to the 
Church of God. Not less essential is the love of 
which St. Paul sings. It is the grace which links 
the saints on earth to those above. which makes 
them one with Christ as He is one with the Father. 
For God is Love. Love, then, is the queen in this band 
of graces. Faith and Hope nourish her. They teach 
her to hang on God, to draw constant strength and 
help from Him, to hope amid all present conflict for 
an everlasting weight of glory. Thus they are her 
ministers ; they exist that she may be perfected. 

The thought that love alone shall remain in heaven 
is expressed in the lines— 


“ Faith will vanish into sight, 
Hope be emptied in delight, 
Love in heaven will shine more bright ; 
Therefore give us love.” 


This, too, is Prior's view in his noble poem on 
“Charity : "— 


“Then constant faith and holy hope shall vie, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy ; 
Whilst thou, more happy power, fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
Thy office and thy nature ‘still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shall still survive— 
Shall stand before the host of heav’n confest, 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest.” 
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NO KAN-SEE. 


BY ALFRED J. BAMFORD, B.A., AUTHOR OF “TURBANS AND TAILS ; OR, SKETCHES 
IN THE UNROMANTIC EAST,” ETC. ETC. 


NO KAN-SEE, as 
guessed from the Chinese form of 
Put 
he was not a China man, he was 
a China fish. 
how fond the Chinese are of things 
which most people in England 
would think 
shapen. They do not keep for 
ornaments the most beautiful, but rather the queerest 
things they can get : 
of their right form. 

have funny little red fish with very short and dumpty 
bodies, and with large threefold tails that are much 


might be 
his name, was born in China. 


Everybody k:xows 





unnatural or mis- 


things twisted, as it were, out 
Thus in their lotus pools they 


too big for the poor little creatures to use, and—worse 
than all else—with eyes standing out from the sides 
of their heads on the tips of long pimples or tubes, 
making it appear as though the fish were trying to 
look through two telescopes at once, one pointed out in 
one direction and the other in another. These eye-tubes 
—I do not know what is the proper rame for them— 
stand out quite a little distance from the head; but, 
as they are fixed in one position, and cannot be 
turned about in different directions like the eye- 
stalks of crabs and lobsters, they are no more con- 
venient than the eyes of other fishes. 

Now, Mr. No Kan-See was one of these unfortunate, 
unnatural fish. He had never even seen the tip of 
his nose, for that was far behind his protruding eyes. 
In fact, he was altogether so much behind them that 
he could as little see any part of himself as a man can 
see the back of He had no more 
neck than other fishes have, so could not turn his 
head round towards his tail to see even the tip of it ; 
and he was so short and dumpty that he could not 
twist it round to his head. He could not see himself. 
That was certain. He never had seen himself. That 
was equally certain. From the tip of his nose to the 
tip of his tail, his body had always kept itself out of 
his sight. 

And so he would say, “I have never seen my 
body,” and no one doubted or contradicted him. 
But he would go further, and say, “ I have never felt 
my body.” Here he found 
question his statement. It is true that he had no 
hands to pass over his never-seen face, as men have, 
but if he had not arms and hands, he had fins ; and 
when he first made the statement that he had not 
felt his body, the fish friend to whom he made it 
said to him, “ You are mistaken. 
do—strike your pectoral fins backward towards each 
other, and you will find them stopped by your pretty 
solid body, which lies between them.” 
this, he flattened his fins against his sides. 

Mr. No Kan-See did the same. Then he replied, 


head. 


his own 


his friends ready to 


Now, just do as I 


As he said 


“When I do what you call striking the pectoral fins 
towards each other, I could indeed fancy myself 
conscious of ‘feeling my body,’ if it were not that I 
have taught myself to be exact. I thus guard 
myself against being led away by mere appearances 
and sensations. I admit the sensation, which you 
explain as the result of my fin striking against my 
body, but I do not admit your explanation. I am 
inclined to believe the whole thing to be a deceptive 
imagination and nothing more. In fact,” he added, 
led by the surprised look of his friend to go very 
much farther than he had at first intended, “in fact, 
I have never seen either my body or my fins. I 
have never felt them ; and I very much doubt whether 
there be any such things at all.” 

He said this with a serious, almost solemn, and 
wise expression of his gills which plainly enough 
implied that no answer could be received—that 
the words must be accepted as unanswerable. And, 
indeed, they went so much farther than the friend 
had been prepared for, that he had no answer to give. 
He swam away to think about the matter. Mr. No 
Kan-See, too, had to think about it, for, notwithstand- 
ing the lofty and superior manner in which he said 
it, it was the first time he had said it, and he was 
not perfectly sure that he thought it. It was a 
statement he had been led to make for the sake of 
meeting his friend’s objections to his earlier affirma- 
tion that he had never felt his body. When he 
alfirmed that, he had not begun to doubt his body’s 
existence ; but, finding some difficulty in maintain- 
ing his assertion against his friend’s experiment, he 
thought he saw a secure way of proving it by affect- 
ing to regard his friend’s experiment as entirely rest- 
ing on unreal imaginations. If there were no fins and 
no body, then clearly nothing could be proved from 
what they were, mistakenly, supposed to do or feel. 

Hence he said that he doubted whether he had a 
body at all, without any previous thought on the 
special subject. 3ut now, having said so, and 
having said so in so very serious a manner, he began 
to consider that it would not do to draw back. He 
therefore had the task before him of persuading 
himself of the truth of this hastily uttered assertion. 

In this he so far succeeded that his pretended 
doubts became real ones. He did actually come to 
doubt his possession of a body. And soon he went 
farther still, and, ceasing to speak of doubts, he 
spoke of certainties. It was no longer, “I doubt 
the existence of a body ;” it was, “I certain 
that there is no such thing ; I deny that I have a 
body, and, if in days gone by I used to speak of 
it as though I had, I spoke thus under a delusion. 
I have never seen my body, I have never felt it, I 
have no reason for believing in its existence at all.” 


” 


am 
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Mr. No KAN-SEE. 


The feelings which he had at one time attributed 
to it, and which had been to him testimonies of its 
existence, he now regarded as imaginations which 
were capable, he said, of explanation in various 
ways. 

Long before he came to this extreme opinion, a 
few of his friends thozght he was too far gone out 
of his mind to be worth talking to on the subject, 
and gave up arguing with him about it. As _ his 
doubts increased and became definite denials, others 
of his friends came to take the same view of the 
ease; and the number who tried to persuade him 
that he was wrong became less and less, till at last 
there was scarcely anyone that would argue the 
matter with him. This did not please him, for he 
rather liked disputation and argument, and enjoyed 
the opportunity of explaining his ideas—which were 
so different from those of other people, and so 
superior—and of showing how clever he was, and 
how foolish were all who clung to the old-fashioned 
ideas which their grandmothers and grandfathers 
held. He was always, therefore, a trifle disappointed 
when he meta friend and found he could not draw 
But this disappointment 
As surely as he 


him into an argument. 
became more and more frequent. 
met an acquaintance, or even a stranger, he would 
try to introduce this subject in the hope of drawing 
forth contradiction or debate. And very seldom did 
he succeed. One would smile at him with a kind 
of pitying smile as soon as the subject was brought 
up, and—swim away. Another would plainly re- 
fuse to discuss it, and at once speak about some- 
thing else. But most found it easier to speak as 
though they agreed entirely with Mr. No Kan-See 
in all particulars, so that it would have been absurdly 
unnecessary for him either to explain his statements 
or to urge their reasonableness, And some answered 
him as though they had always held exactly the same, 
or even more extreme views, and thought that every- 
body else did. They affected to be surprised at his 
speaking of them as of views which he had recently 
adopted, and asked how it came about that he was 
so mucn behind the times as to have only just come 
to see what everybody else had seen ever since they 
had been born? This rather startled Mr. No Kan-See, 
whose chief pride in his views was because he 
thought they marked him out as a very original 
fish, very much ahead of and above his fellows. 
Moreover, he was not quite iree from fear of these 
last. He had an uneasy suspicion that possibly 
they were making fun of him. They kept a very 
straight face, it is true, when speaking to him, yet 
he had his doubts whether they meant what they 
said. 

But there were a few to whom Mr. No Kan-See’s 
views seemed so very absurd that they could not help 
trying to point out their absurdity to him. It was 
to them so clear that they had bodies that they 
judged the matter only needed to be put before 
their friend properly for him to see it at once. 
“Why, of course, Mr. No Kan-See, you have a body ; 
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and if you have never seen it yourself, there are 
a great many of us who have seen it for you.” 

So these friends would urge. It was the very 
thing to give Mr. No Kan-See delight. He would 
reply with a superior air, “ That is all very well. I 
am not prepared to argue about what you have 
seen, but I judge from what J see myself. I am 
far from wishing to appear to doubt your word, or 
that of the many to whom you refer. I leave un- 
touched the question as to what you have seen or 
not seen. I am not concerned either to deny or to 
accept your statement, since I do not found my 
convictions on what other people see, but on what 
I see myself. ‘There is no need for me to prove that 
you are mistaken in your assertion that you have 
seen my body; it is enough for me to know that 
I have not myself seen it. I am exact. I admit 
nothing at second-hand. I observe and judge for 
myself. It’s very kind of you to see my body; 
but the fact remains that I have not seen it my- 
self, and that, until I do see it, I cannot believe 
that there is any such thing.” 

“ But,” urged Mr. Fantail, talking with him one 
day, “if you have never seen your own body, you 
have seen other fishes’ bodies—mine, for instance— 
have you not? Can you not see mine even now, 
while we are talking ? 
than mine in this; but if you find I have a body 
which you can see, and which I cannot, why not 
believe it possible that you have a body which I can 


Trust your own eyes rather 


see though you cannot ?” 

Mr. No Kan-See admitted to himself, th ugh not 
to his friend, that there was something in this, but 
he was far too intent on the maintenance of his 
position not to be able to find an answer. He had 
said he had hot got a body, and he meant to hold 
to his vpinion and to argue for it. Like a good many 
other folks, he was far less anxious to find out what 
was the truth than to make his own opinion appear 
the true one whether it was so or no. So he said— 
and, in saying it, went yet further than he had gone 
before—“ I dispute your statements that you have 
seen my body and that I have seen yours. I admit 
that whenever I hear you speaking to me there does, 
at the same time, appear before me a certain form, 
which at one time I was foolish enough to think was 
your body, and I should not be surprised if whenever 
we speak together a similar form presents itself before 
you, and that you think and call it my body. But 
why should we allow ourselves to be imposed upon 
thus? What proof have we that this is more than a 
coincidence—the happening of two things at the same 
time which nevertheless have nothing whatever to do 
with cach other? You and I speak to each other. 
You think you see a certain form in the direction my 
voice comes from, and I seem to see a certain form in 
We know so 





the direction your voice comes from. 
much, but no more. These two things happen. We 
know that, and that We do not 
know that the form you seem to see is my body, or 
that the form I seem to see is your body, You have, 


is all we know. 
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indeed, always believed it was so, but you have 
believed without evidence. In that you have always 
been mistaken. Depend upon it, neither you nor I 
have got any body.” 

Just then there came skipping along a dainty little 
creature to which the learned would have given the 
name Cyclops quadricornis—though ordinary folks 
would have called it, as they call a good many of 
its relations, by the simple name of water-flea. As 
the rules of fish-politeness did not forbid such a 
proceeding, Mr. No Kan-See could not resist the 
temptation to break off suddenly in his remarks and 
make a dash at the poor little cyclops. He caught 
and swallowed it, His friend had by this time seen 
it was hopeless to attempt to reason with him any 
more ; it was therefore rather as a joke than as an 
argunnent that he said, as he turned to go: “ Well, 
if you have not got a body, what do you do with the 
creatures you swallow ?” 

He did not wait for an answer, But his question 
struck Mr. No Kan-See all the more perhaps on that 
account, for, if he had stayed, he would have felt 
bound to give some sort of answer—good or bad. 
Now, not being compelled to dismiss the question 
with a ready reply, he was at liberty to think about 
it quietly. And the result of his thinking was—not 
that been wrong; no, he had too 
thoroughly persuaded himself that it was right, to 
allow of any giving of it up for wrong—but, that he 
had not held it so consistently as he ought to have 
done; he had not always acted as though he believed 
as he argued. 

“Dear me!” he said to himself, “if I have no body, 
I can certainly have no mouth to catch water-fleas 
with, and no inside to put them in if I could catch 
them ; of course not. In fact, it’s all a delusion. 
The water-fleas themselves have not got bodies any 
more than I have. I did not catch one just now—it’s 
impossible. Then why should I go through a make- 
believe of catching imaginary creatures with a mouth 
that I have not got, and of putting them into an 
inside that I have not got? If I am wiser than 
other fishes, consistency demands that I should not act 
as foolishly as they. I must correct myself in this, 
and for the future avoid falling into mistakes so 
illogical and absurd.” 

Soon after this his friends began to ask each other: 
What is the matter with Mr. No Kan-See? And no 
wonder ; for he was looking so miserably thin and 
ill that his friends had occasion for anxiety about 
him. One or two of them ventured to ask him if he 
was not well, or what was the matter with him. 
He admitted that he was not what would be called 
feeling very well—he was obliged, he said, to speak 
in customary terms, though they were misleading— 


his view had 
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but it was really a matter of no consequence. 


His 
feeling well or feeling ill was purely imaginative, for 
where there was no body it could clearly be neither 
well nor ill, healthy nor diseased ; and, therefore, 
though while he could not help imagining a difference 


between the two feelings, since the feelings were 
themselves imaginary, the supposed difference be. 
tween them must be so too, and it was clearly his 
duty to take as little notice of it as possible. 

Voor old No Kan-See! he looked worse and felt 
worse each following day. He persevered in his 
statement that he had no body, but it was quite 
evident to his friends that he had a body, and a body 
that was giving him a good deal of trouble. Indeed, 
he himself acknowledged that he suffered much pain, 
as people call it, though he stoutly aflirmed that the 
pain and suffering were all delusion. “ It is very 
strange,” he would say, “ that I—notwithstanding my 
firm conviction that I have no body—that I— who 
ought therefore to be most free from any such troubles, 
which might naturally be expected to attack foolish 
fish whose belief in bodies lays them open to antiei- 
pate and receive ills that they suppose belong to their 
bodies—that I should thus suffer from this imagina- 
tion of weakness and disorder.” 

By-and-bye the truth came out. He had taken to 
heart what his friend had jokingly said to him. He 
had resolved to be true to his belief, and to act 
according to his conviction, He had no bedy. Very 
well, then ; it was clearly impossible for him to put 
anything inio it. He could not eat, therefore he 
would not attempt to eat. Of course, he might have 
gone further, and said, £ have no body, therefore I 
have no gills, and I cannot breathe, and therefore I 
will not go through the pretence of breathing. But 
this did not oceur to him. He breathed without 
knowing it, but he could not eat without knowing 
it. So he left off eating; but did nét leave off 
breathing. Now, it was the leaving off eating that 
was the cause of his getting so weak and thin; but 
before his friends found this out, he was far too ill 
for there to remain any hope of his recovery, do what 
they would. 

Whether if they had found out in time, it would 
have been of any use, I cannot tell. They all liked 
him, and would have been very glad to do anything for 
him ; but he was rather stubborn, as some people 
would call it, and his best friends would have found 
it difficult to persuade him to eat when he had made 
up his mind not to, even though he might be killing 
himself by his fasting. But as they did not find out 
in time, there clearly was no help. They saw him 
wasting away, and could do nothing for him. He 
starved to death the body which he had never seen, 
and which he did not believe he had. 
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BY THE REV. P. B. 


* WILL not deny that, at first, Redfern Grab- 
stone felt rather unnerved—the whole thing 
was so sudden—and Cayley looked so awful 
as he sat up dead in the chair. But Redfern 
Grabstone was not the man to allow himself 
to be troubled with unnecessary fears. He 
buried Cayley out of hand, and, the funeral over, 
sat down by himself before the fire, where so lately 
had sat the man whose wealth he now possessed. 
Some of the dead man’s account-books were by his 
side, and his banker's pass-book was in his hand, 
“As I tot it up,” said the young man, “TI shall 
have to return for duty £250,000.--that is, a quarter 
of a I don’t think anyone knew that 
Cayley was worth so much. And he’s left it all 
to me—and,” said Redfern Grabstone, half laugh- 
ing, “he’s left me himself, too—or 
That would 
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his spirit, as he said. 
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POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” 


ETC, 


ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


One of the letters a charitable appeal for 
an Orphan Institution, saying that its funds were 
exhausted, and that unless £2,000 were received 
by Christmas, the doors of the institution must be 
shut, and its helpless inmates thrown upon the 
world. Cayley’s name had been got out of a 
directory; and so was it in the next case, too. The 
Slum Mission had a great opening before it just 
now. The people in Slumridge Row, and Rents, 
and Place, and Alley, were willing to have a chureh 
They 
had actually subscribed £45 amongst themselves, 
and this was an appeal to help them to help them- 
selves. 

Having nothing very pressing to occupy his atten- 
tion at the moment, Mr. Grabstone allowed his 


was 


and schools built in their neighbourhood. 





doubt, 
if a man could leave it, and if the 
one to whom he left it must take 
it; but I'll take this,” said the 
young man, shutting up the banker's 
book, “and I'll leave that,” and he 
made a great “ whew,” letting out a 
lot of breath, as much as to say to 
Cayley’s spirit—“So much for you.” 

“ Who ever heard of a man’s lodg- 
ing another man’s spirit like that? 
If I believed that you could get into 
me, Cayley, do you think that I’d 
have agreed to have you? You were 
getting into your dotage, you old 
fool—and yet you were sharp and 
‘cute up to the end. You made a 
lot the very week you died. You 
were bull and bear in the same 
stock twenty times that week—to 
my certain knowledge, five times in 
three hours one day; but a man is 
sometimes a fool in one direction, 
although he’s wise enough in an- 
other. I don’t believe one bit of 
this tomfoolery of one man’s spirit 
getting into another man. 

“But though I don’t want your 
spirit, Cayley,” continued the young 
man, in his thoughts, “I don’t ob- 
ject to your money, nor to your > 
ideas about money either. You - 
used to tell me that money was 
power, and so it is,” ee 

“ Rat-tat !” It was the postman, : 


be a precious legacy, no 

















and he brought two letters. They = 
~were directed to the man now dead. “we 
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Please, sir, mother's bad and father’s dead.’”—p. 146. 
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thoughts to dwell upon these two letters. It is true 
they were directed to Cayley; but they had come 
to him, and he must, so to speak, answer them on 
Cayley’s behalf. Nay, Grabstone, not on Cayley’s 
behalf. Cayley has done with the things of this 
world; they have come to you—to you, who have 
inherited Cayley’s wealth, and, with it, its responsi- 
bilities. But, query: Have you not inherited 
Cayley’s spirit—his moral spirit—also ? 

A dim and misty vision of a little boy and girl 
hand-in-hand—the very image of those who once 
were made so happy by him on the village green— 
floated before Redfern Grabstone’s eyes, but he 
pooh-poohed it. That was all long ago; and he 
went on— 

“Then there’s this Slum affair. I’ve heard of 
slums, but I never saw one. I think I'll take a 
turn round that place some day. Well, why not 
this evening? It won’t cost much to see a slum. 
I'll bet that old Cayley was never in one in his 
life; so if the old fellow’s spirit is in me, it will get 
out of me there, anyhow, especially if the people 
want anything from me.” 

That evening Mr. Grabstone went down to Slum- 
ridge. He got there in an omnibus for twopence ; 
and it was well worth twopence, he thought, to get 
the enjoyable feelings which were to be had there ; 
to be had, not by the people of Slumridge, not by 
some whose business it was to visit there without 
the means of alleviating the terrible distress which 
was around, but by himself, who knew and felt 
what he could do. 

Ah! Slumridge, you were a sight! What with 
your tumbling roofs, and sodden walls, and reeking 
drains, and unventilated courts, and unsunned 
alleys, and refuse in the streets, and fever here, 
and fever there, and fever everywhere ; what with 
your gaunt men, and slattern women, and wizened 
and unfleshed and dirty children, you were a sight 
to see! And twopence was cheap for seeing you, if 
only the heart were moved to pity, and the hand 
were moved to help. 

It must not be supposed for one moment that the 
visitor to Slumridge was impervious to all this. Far 
from it ; he thought it all very shocking indeed—and 
he felt a certain something within him, just as 
Cayley would have felt had he been there—what a 
delightful thing it was to have the power to change 
all this! 

“Money,” Cayley used to say, “is 
“Money,” now said Mr. Grabstone, “is 
Money, J say, is power ; money, God says, is power ; 
Christ says it ; the world says it ; experience says it ; 
and it is true, trae, trne—power utilised for heaven, 
wasted for hell. 

“And I could change all this,” said Mr. Grabstone 
to himself, “or anyhow a good deal of it—I really 
could. I could buy up those crazy tenements, and 
build a model lodging-house instead ; and it would 
pay £5 per cent., too—at least, so people say ;” and 
Mr. Grabstone had the delightful privilege of seeing, 


power.” 
power.” 





in his mind’s eye, the old crazy tenements coming 
down, and the red-brick, well-planned, well-drained, 
wholesome model lodging-house going up. 

“And T could build a church—I could, indeed, 
spire and all ; I need not leave it half finished, as so 
many are, in a beggarly fashion, all about—-—” 

“* Please, sir, mother’s bad, and father’s dead, and 
my little sister and myself ain’t had no wittles since 
yesterday,” said a lad, no bigger than the boy on the 
village green long ago. 

Mr. Grabstone felt staggery for a moment. A little 
brother and sister! why, he had such long ago. He 
half put his hand into his pocket; the feeling came 
over him that he could bring sunshine in one moment 
into their home ; he had power to bring a doctor, and 
bread, and meat, and flannel, and coal; but—— But 
wherever Cayley’s real spirit was, the spirit of his life 
was at that moment in hissuccessor. He staggered no 
longer at the remembrance of old times, when he 
found his happiness in giving all that he had, and 
that to two little ones—a boy and a girl; he stiffened, 
and straightened, and gathered up his feelings, if he 
had any, and, presenting the child with a penny, he 
walked off. 

All the way home Mr. Grabstone felicitated him- 
self with the idea of the immense power that he had 
at command, “Only to think,” said he to himself, 
“that at this very moment I could change the whole 
face of Slumridge; at any rate, that I could put things 
in train that it should be done as quickly as pos- 
sible. I could build that church and those schools, 
and I could erect a whole pile of model lodging- 
houses ; and I could knock down no end of those 
crazy tenements; but then, why should 1? “Tis not 
my business ; but ‘tis a grand thought that one could 
doit. There’s my Lord Seattersdale, who came to 
me yesterday for a loan of £5,000. He’s a lord— 
much good may it do him!—but could he do this? 
No, he might be a lord twenty times over ; a duke, 
if he likes—or twenty dukes, for the matter of that: 
but, unless he has the money, he has no power. 
He couldn’t do anything in Slumridge.” And with 
the comfortable thought that he was as powerful 
as—yes, more powerful than many a lord, Mr, 
Grabstone went to sleep that night. 

Well, time went on, and Mr. Redfern Grabstone 
beeame richer and richer. Money rolls to money, 
and as he spent little or nothing—only rejoiced in the 
idea that he could spend it if he chose, that he could 
do this and that—he became richer and richer, At 
last he touched the great point of his ambition—lhe 
became a millionaire. 

On the day that he drew the dividend which enabled 
him to round off the million, Mr. Grabstone began 
seriously to think what was to become of all this 
money. When he died, would it be scattered? He 
began to think as Mr. Cayley had thought. If 
Cayley’s spirit had been in him, he could not have 
thought more as he did, 

That day Mr. Grabstone pondered much, and the 
results of his ponderings were these :—He would 
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marry. Nodoubt marriage was a tremendous specu- 
lation; but he had had a good many successful 
speculations, and why should he not have the same 
amongst womankind ? 

Ah! Grabstone, it is hard to speculate aright in 
such a world of uncertainties as the feminine gender ; 
but try your luck. You want an heir to whom to 
leave your money—someone to train up from infaney, 
as Cayley might be said to have trained you from 
early boyhood. You want a Grabstone Junior, who 
will take care of Grabstone Senior's money when 
he is dead, and who will do as he has done—ever 
keep on feeling that he can do this and that, and 
never doing it—the guardian of theoretically power- 
ful, but in his hands really impotent, gold. 

Affections did not particularly trouble Mr. Grab- 
stone when he married. He found a lady to suit him. 
Common human nature taught him some few of the 
outlying words in the vocabulary of love, and as she 
was poor and friendless, they went far with her, and 
she became Mrs. Grabstone. 

In due time there was born unto Grabstone a 
female child—what we call a daughter. At first 
Mr. Grabstone was very angry. The whole thing 
was a mistake ; it was a boy he wanted; and a boy it 
ought to have been. But the mistake could not be 
rectified ; money could not put it right. Grabstone 
would not have minded a few thousands if he could 
have turned that “she” into a “he ;” but he had to 
accept the inevitable, and to live in hope that a boy 
would come some day, and then this girl could be 
quietly shelved. 

But Mrs. Grabstone departed this life without 
leaving a boy behind her. She had a boy, indeed, 
but it only gave a few little gasps, and took its 
way to some place altogether out of its father’s heart ; 
and as the boy did, so did the mother also—only, in- 
stead of a few short gasps, she gave one long deep 
sigh, and mother and boy belonged to Grabstone no 
more, 

Again, many thousands out of the million could do 
nothing. The circumstance was at least suggestive, 
but Redfern Grabstone put it all down to bad luck. 
His heart-strings had never been twisted around his 
wife's heart-strings ; therefore now they need not 
erack ; and what they need not do, they did not do— 
they did not crack. 

The little girl remained, and, for the honour of 
human nature, I am glad to be able to say that 
Grabstone had this redeeming point—he became 
devoted to the child. 

An unconquerable aversion to looking out for a 
second Mrs, Grabstone took possession of his mind ; 
and as to the money and the concentration of power, 
why, he would rear up his little Ruth with his own 
ideas, and he would train up some lad, just as 
Cayley had trained him, and then he would marry 
the two together, and the good old idea would get 
more and more shape and body and bone; and— 
who knew?—Ruth and her husband might become 
great financiers by-and-bye, and, as money is a power 
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amongst nations as well as_ individuals, help to 
shape the destiny even of the world itself! 

Irrespective, however, of all this, the man became 
devoted to the child for her own sake. There was 
a reason why he should become so; and so it came 
to pass that, by degrees, she became everything to 
him. She shared his heart with his money; and 
it may be that the bigger share was hers. He 
couldn’t help it. He didn’t at first quite want 
it; he didn’t understand it. And now he did not 
object to it. She would work in with his gold; she 
helped him to realise its power. 

“Yes,” said Redfern Grabstone, as he twisted 
his fingers in her long chestnut hair, “ yes,” said he 
to himself, “ I can make a duchess of you, if I like. 
I can make fifty men—all of them with no end of 
ancestors and no end of names—come kneeling down 
to you, and making believe that they must die unless 
they get you.” And he loved the child for herself, 
and liked her and valued her for the sake of the 
thought of how he could put forth his money-power 
in her, and make her almost anything he pleased. 
And at last it came to this—that, in one way 
or another, his choicest thoughts of money-power all 
centred in his little Ruth. 


Good reader, you have been too long without 
making the acquaintance of little Tootles—Bright- 
well Tootles—Redfern Grabstone’s clerk; left, I 
might almost say, as a legacy to him by Mr. 
Cayley; not to give him anything—that would 
have been inconsistent on Mr. Cayley’s part—but 
to get all he could out of him—ie., out of his 
service—which would have been quite consistent 
with all Mr. Cayley’s ideas. 

A few lines, therefore, telling you of Tootles. 
Tootles was a little man, with £250 a year, and 
eleven children to cut it up amongst, and make 
it go as far as he could. Mrs. Tootles was his 
lawful wife, and the mother of the eleven little 
Tootles, the last of whom was, at the time of 
which I write, a baby just what is called “short- 
coated,” having only a few days ago shed its long 
clothes, which, in prospect of future possibilities, 
had been carefully rough-dried and put by. 

Tootles had been long in Mr. Cayley’s service, 
and had attained to his present salary by slow 
degrees, and, it may be, in virtue of his knowing a 
good deal about Mr. Cayley’s affairs, which that 
gentleman feared might, perhaps, be talked about by 
his clerk if he went elsewhere. Mr. Cayley need 
not have been afraid, for little Tootles was the soul 
of honour ; but he was, and that is enough for us, 

Tootles and his former, and indeed his present, 
master were, in their abstract ideas about the 
power of money, entirely one. If Cayley, with his 
thousands, believed in it tremendously, so did 
Tootles, too; but Tootles had the advantage of 
Cayley in this—that whereas Cayley believed theo- 
retically, and got really nothing out of his gold, 
Tootles believed practically, and got all that could 


























‘In vain did Mr. Grabstone offer the doctor thousands.’ —p. 149. 


he got out of his; and so, in point of fact, Tootles 
was really much the richer man of the two, And 
this was Mrs, Tootles’ opinion, and that it should 
be so was a great comfort to her lord. Yes, Mrs. 
Tootles believed herself richer really than Cayley, 
for she had more than he had of what gold could 
vet, to say nothing of having Tootles himself, whom, 
in her estimation, no gold could buy. 

Yes, that £250 a year was real power. sy not 
letting it go to sleep, or in any wise go to waste, the 
Tootles family were fed, and clothed, and housed, 
and, in very tolerable sort, their education was 
being attended to also. 
a little in charity. 

“There,” said he to Mrs. Tootles, as they passed 
the new schools on their way to chureh one Sunday, 


Tootles also gave away 


when there was to be a special sermon on the com- 
pletion of the spire, “there, my dear, is a part 
of our money. True, it isn’t much ; still, there it is. 
We put fifty bricks into that school-house, and a 
tenth part of the foundation-stone of the tower and 
spire!” And Tootles felt that he and Mrs. Tootles 
had done something. ‘TI like to feel,” said little 
Tootles, “that I’ve been able to help to build up ; 
one feels one has power to do something.” 


At the particular moment of which I write, Mr. 
Tootles was enjoying a high sense of the power that 
lay in his hands, owing to the possession of £5, which 
he had received from Mr, Grabstone as payment for 
extra work, out of which the master had made £500, 
which he had just put by. 

“ Now, old fellows,” said Mr. Tootles, as he put 
five sovereigns in a row on his desk, “ there’s a lot 
in you, and a lot must come out of you. Youre 
able to do a great deal, and you must do it. Here 
are your orders—and, double quick march, go and 
do them directly. There's a bonnet for Mrs, Tootles, 
there’s a ticket for the Zoo for the whole family- 
Short-coat, being in arms, goes in free. There’s socks 
and stockings all round, there’s ten shillings (a tenth 
part) for 120 breakfasts to the Slumridge poor at 1d. 
per head, there’s a fresh egg for poor little Matty for 
the next montii—the child ’s as thin as a lath—and 
Billy shall have a hoop, and Sal that box of dominoes, 
and Mary Ann her knitting needles, Joseph and Dick 
and Tom shall each have a new shilling, and Harry 
shall get a new hoop, and Jane shall have the paints 
she’s always longing for, and little Ruth—my dear 
little Ruth—shall have a sixpenny farmyard, and 
Short-coat—lollipops, I suppose ; but I'll leave that 
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to Mrs. Tootles’ discretion, which never goes wrong. 
Now, you beggars,” said Mr. Tootles, addressing the 
five sovereigns in the jocose language of exuberant 
spirits—“now then, off with you, and work like 
niggers ;? and Mr. Tootles buttoned them up in his 
breeches pocket, and made off home with himself as 
fast as ever he could. He felt he was a man of 
power ; that he carried almost unlimited happiness— 
for the time, at least—about his person ; and though 
there were many in London richer that day, happier 
I think there were none. 

Grabstone’s child sickens ! Grabstone’s child dies! 

But there is an interval between the sickness and 
the death, and during this interval I think that Grab- 
stone must—in part, at least—have lost his head. 

Grabstone, of course, had the doctor, had many 
doctors, but what could they do against the angel of 
death, who stood beside the bed of the little maid, 
shadowing her fair face with his dusky wing ? 

In vain did Mr. Grabstone offer the doctor thousands 
if he would save his child, in vain did he threaten 
him with this and that if he did not, in vain did he 
promise him this and that if he would ; all that the 
doctor could do for the poor man was to give him a 
But soothing draughts could do 
nothing for such as Grabstone ; he had that within 
him which resisted all soothing ; he must go through 
his suffering to the full. 


soothing draught. 


Then there was the parson; perhaps the parson 
would pray back the failing spirit of his child. He 
offered him, too, ever so much money if he would do 
this thing; but the minister told him that life and 
death were in the hands of One with whom men could 
not buy or sell. “He is crying to his gold as to 
his God,” said the minister sadly, as he left the 
house, It is with him as said the prophet, “Such 
as lavish gold out of the bag, and weigh silver in the 
balance, they hire a goldsmith, and he maketh it 
They fall down—yea, they worship. They 
bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him, and set 
him in his place, and he standeth; from his place 
shall he not remove. Yea, one shall ery out unto 
him, yet can he not answer, nor save him out of 
his trouble. Truly all these things are as stubble. 
The fire shall burn them; they shall not deliver 
themselves from the power of the flame. It shall 
not be a coal to warm at, nor a fire to sit before” 
(Is. xlvi., xlvii.). 

Watching by the bed of his dying child, and know- 
ing that she had now at most but some forty-eight 
hours to live, a new and strange idea flashed across 
the mind of the distracted man. Had not Tootles 
the clerk eleven children? What business had he, 
with such small means, with eleven children? One 
of them could be well spared. Why should not one die 
in place of his little Ruth? Ay, Ruth—Ruth, to be 
sure,” said the distracted man. “ He has a little giri 
of the name of Ruth—a living child of the same 
name as my dying one; let his Ruth die instead of 
Why should mine die, and his live? Money 


a god. 
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will be of more value to Tootles for the other ten 
than this child’s life just to make up his eleven. 
"T was a lucky day I asked him what was to be the 
name of his new child, and that I remember it. Ill 
offer him £10,000 for the child ;” and up immediately 
rose Mr. Grabstone to carry out his new thought. He 
wrote a note to Tootles, and sent him a cheque for 
£10,000, telling him to draw the cheque in gold, and 
carefully to take it home with him, and that he 
should in due time get instructions about it. 

Great was little Tootles’ amazement at such an 
unusual commission, but, as in duty bound, he ful- 
filled it. 

The paying cashier looked very hard at poor Tootles 
as he drew such an unusual sum in gold, and poor 
Tootles himself felt inclined to look rather queer ; but 
theconsciousness of honesty kept hisface all right, and 
the paying cashier could not read anything wrong ip 
his countenance, so he gave him the money, and with 
it Tootles took himself off. What a sensation did it 
make in Tootles’ household ! For Tootles to arrive 
in a cab, as he now did, was in itself enough to 
astonish the family ; but to come with all this gold 
was a mystery inexplicable. Oh! what thoughts 
did that gold raise in the hearts of John Tootles and 
Sarah his wife! What would even one handful of it 
do for them! They surveyed the Tootles family, and 
saw them possessed of many a needed thing out of 
that one handful of gold. Verily for them it would 
have power ; and their hearts began to go out after it, 
to hanker for it, to wonder whether, by coming there 
in such an extraordinary manner, any of it was to be 
theirs, 

Yes, Redfern Grabstone, you were wise in your 
generation ; you knew that gold has power over the 
human heart ; you waited, impatient as you were, 
for a little while, that it might work, and put forth 
its power amid comparative poverty, sc as with a 
mighty influence to make a father and a mother sell 
their child. 

Many a father and many a mother has sold a 
daughter for gold, only in another way ; why shouldn't 
Mr. and Mrs. Tootles sell a little girl—quite a small 
one—for such wealth as this ? 

In the space of three or four hours Mr. Grabstone 
arrived. It was, of course, for him to open the subject 
of this gold and to reveal its mystery, and this he did 
cunningly enough. He first told Tootles to spread 
the gold in handfuls on the carpet, and to look at it ; 
then he asked them what they would do with it if it 
were theirs ; then he dilated on the power of gold 
to take away all anxiety from large families, and to 
make them as happy as the days were long ; then he 
opened out on the subject of the cares of many 
children, and how even to have the care of one, even 
a little bit of care, taken off, was a great, great thing ; 
then he proposed to give all that £10,000 for Mr. and 
Mrs. Tootles’ little Ruth, and that she should die in 
place of his own Ruth. 

For one moment—for Tootles was only human— 
there flashed across his mind a vision of the: whole 
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family provided for, the grind of daily anxiety 
removed, his wife in comparative affluence ; then the 
thought shot into darkness, like a flash of forked 
lightning, and was gone, and little Tootles was 
himself again. 

All Mr. Grabstone asked was that he might take 
tuth Tootles home with him, and keep her in the 
same room as his Ruth, and let her sleep in Ruth’s 
bed, and breathe-in her breath, and then she would 
die instead of his child. 

But Redfern Grabstone had to return as he came, 
leaving the gold with Tootles until the next day. 
At the end of that day Ruth Grabstone died, and 
little Ruth Tootles was kept the whole evening 
sitting on her father’s knee, with his coat buttoned 
round her, as though someone were going to take 
her away; and that night Ruth slept, not in her own 
little bed, but between her parents—John Tootles, 
clerk, and Sarah his wife. 

And now paralysis fell upon Mr. Redfern Grab- 
stone’s gold; it was struck—‘“‘struck with paralysis ;” 
that is the usual form of expression, and so it was. 
In paralysis there is the semblance of life, there is 
the limb just as it was, but its energy, its power, 
which once it had, are gone. And Mr. Grabstone’s 
gold was there, but its energy and power were gone 
—gone from him ; it could do nothing for him. 

Mr. Redfern Grabstone went to his office no 
more. There he had to live the rest of a miserable 
life amid paralysed gold. 

In menory he could recall the time when he had 
a little brother and sister, and when there had been 
joyousness in the sixpences he spent on them. What 
would he not give now for one of those joyous feel- 
ings if only he could get it again? But paralysis was 
on his gold in this respect ; he saw himself, indeed, 
in the past, the generous and joyous little giver, with 
power in every penny to do something in the way of 
happiness. Now he saw himself in the present, the 
hoarder, the possessor, without a particle of real 
power—at least, for him—in the gold which so abun- 
dantly was his. Mr. Redfern Grabstone admired 
his old self, honoured him, envied him ; but his old 
self would have nothing to do with his new self. 
Gold could not in memory make him young again, 

Food there was in plenty in Mr, Grabstone’s house, 
but he could not enjoy it; every bit he ate seemed 
to stick in his throat and choke him. The doctor 
said it was his mind, and it was not in his power to 
minister toa mind diseased ; and his gold would give 
no help—it was paralysed for him. 

There was no service of love about him in his low 
estate ; the only service, except his little Ruth’s, had 
been bought. But now, seeing he was so helpless, 
his servants served themselves; he felt that all 
they were doing was living on him. Gold—his 
gold—was paralysed as regards buying any loving 
service. 

And so Mr. Redfern Grabstone lived out the short 
remainder of his life, until at last paralysis fell upon 
his very limbs and brain; and then it was seen 
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that his paralysed gold could do nothing to help his 
paralysed frame. 

And what became of Mr. Grabstone’s money? 
He left no will, and three old ladies—-cousins— 
came in for it all, Then Mr. Grabstone’s money 
recovered from its paralysis. He was beyond all 
recovery; but ¢7¢ was not. These three old ladies 
had hearts as big as their relative’s had been small. 
They had lived long on little, and had done their 
diligence gladly to give of that little ; and now that 
they had plenty, they did more. They let that gold 
get air, and exercise, and put forth its latent power. 
I am afraid to say how many it gladdened and 
clothed and fed; how many broken hearts it 
helped to bind, what houseless folk it covered, what 
workless men it emigrated. It seemed to run here, 
and there, and everywhere, as if exulting in the 
finding of its long-lost powers ; and I am not say- 
ing anything against them when I tell you that all 
three of the old ladies now wear real lace instead of 
imitation, and drive a carriage and pair instead of 
taking their little airing in a cab; they also now pay 
four shillings a pound instead of one shilling and 
ninepence for their tea, and keep a footinan; but 
without crested buttons, for that would be putting 
up for too much, 

As to Tootles, he was terrified at the custody of 
so much money, and buried it in a deep hole in his 
back garden, awaiting instructions from his prin- 
cipal, which instructions never came. He was 
afraid, without orders, to pay it into the bank 
again, 

Then, when the old ladies were declared heiresses, 
he went and told them all about it, and how 
he came to have possession of it, and asked their 
pleasure as to where he should pay it in to their 
account. 

On inquiry by the old ladies’ lawyer, it was found 
that Tootles had been a faithful servant for many 
years, and that partly on his labour their relative’s 
fortune had been built up. 

Then the old ladies sent for little Tootles, and 
told him that they had more than they should ever 
want, and that he might consider the interest of 
that money as a pension for his past services to 
their deceased relative, and the principal he was 
to leave to his family. 

That £10,000 did its duty in providing for Mr. 
and Mrs. Tootles and the eleven children, and one 
that came afterwards—twelve—a reward, as Tootles 
declared, for his not being willing to part with 
number eleven. 

Often and often, as little Tootles talked over what 
they knew of Mr. Grabstone’s history, he said— 

“Ah! and if only we knew all! Most likely 
there’s a deal in his early history we don’t know. 
Now, if only I knew it, I’d sit down and try and 
write a book about it; and when I thought of how 
little hoarded money could do for that poor man, I'd 
call the book 

“* PARALYSED GOLD.’” 
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THE PAVING-STONE. 


A CHAPTER FOR THE SICK AND INFIRM. 


WAS passing one day through 
the dusty street, when by the 
wayside I came upon a heavenly 
message ; under my feet was an 
old paving-stone in which these 
words were clearly cut, “ Zrust in the 
Lord.” 1 know not who cut the text 
S29 in the stone, or how long that silent 

preacher has appealed to the wayfarer; 

I know not how many hearts have been 

rested by the message, or what sweet 
evidence of heavenly mercy prompted the raising 
of this enduring Ebenezer; but I thought I 
could not help the troubled and the tried more 
truly than by passing on to them this wayside 
text, ever breathing, amid the sound of hurrying 
feet, of love and goodness, of faith and reposing. 
“Trust ye in the Lord for ever,” cries the 
prophet, “for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength ;” and the comfort of the old sweet 
Psalm flows with its rest around our restlessness, 
“They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for 
ever.” Trust in the Lord at all times; even 
now, when your way seems hedged up with 
thorns, when you cannot see a step before you, 
and your heart is full of foreboding on account 
of difficulties, more than, perhaps, you can ex- 
press. 

“No one knows exactly how I feel,” is the 
sigh of a burdened life sometimes; but it need 
not be yours, for the Lord God knows and 
understands your case to the uttermost, and has 
a message exactly suitable to your position. 
What is His bidding for the soul “that walketh 
in darkness and hath no light”? ‘Let him 
trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his 
God.” “But I am so peculiarly placed,” you 
say; “everything seems to have gone wrong of 
late; and what will happen to-morrow, unless 
things change, I tremble to think.” Remember 
the message of the stone; there is not one hour 
in life when you may not enter into rest as you 
obey that word. Guthrie tells us that some- 
times a timid traveller on a dizzy Alpine preci- 
pice would shut her eyes, and let the mule go 
quietly on, lest an attempt to touch the bridle 
might be ruinous; “and,” says the man of God, 
“there are times in the believer’s life when, if 
he would keep himself from sinful doubts, he 
must, as it were, lay the bridle on the neck 
of Providence, commit his way to God, and 
make this his comfort: ‘ He will never leave me 
nor forsake me!’” Our fathers trusted in Him, 
and they were helped; how many an answered 
prayer, how many an hour of compassion and 





succour, of strength sufficient to the day, our 
memories recall! Even though cares seem to 
deepen, and heart and flesh grow weary and dis- 
couraged, to-day is as much in God’s charge as 
was yesterday, and to-morrow shall prove His 
tenderness. Therefore will we, though vine and 
fig-tree wither, take up the hymn of faith, “ Be- 
hold, God is my salvation ; 1 will trust and not 
be afraid.” 

The Bible tells us there are those whose trust 
is like a spider’s web; and the Arabs have a 
legend that King Solomon leaned upon a staff 
that a worm was secretly gnawing away. The 
hope of every heart that trusts in self shall 
cease. We walk by faith, but in whom or in 
what? We lean upon a staff that is eternal if 
we can say, with the apostle, “ We trust in the 
living God, Who is the Saviour of all men, 
specially of those that believe.” “Let me lie 
in His hands,” cried a soul triumphant through 
Christ, “and no event is unwelcome, no lot is 
hard.” The little child, possessed of a father 
worthy of the name, is not burdened with dread 
and beset by care. If the happy little heart 
argued about its freedom from worry at all, it 
would say, “ My father will look after my needs ; 
he is so strong and so kind.” What needs have 
you that the Omnipotent Lord, the King of 
earth and heaven, cannot supply? He holds the 
keys of every event in your experience; He is 
everywhere, He is Head over all, and His hands 
bear up the world. 


‘* He sees through doors and darkness and our thoughts,” 


and there is no stone of trouble threatening us 
now that the Lord cannot roll away. ‘ Whoso 
trusteth in the Lord, happy is he,” for our Helper 
is strong in power, infinite in resource. 

Can you not trust a God whose name is Love ? 
A good man has said that Christ’s love is such 
that, besides bearing His people’s sins, He would 
bear their every cross for them, but that He 
knows the trials mean blessing. Trust His love 
through this furnace of sorrow; trust His love 
when weary and restless, vaguely dissatisfied and 
disquieted within you. We who have been ill 
know that weary discontent with pillows and 
cushions, and how the heart longs for relief and 
change. The Revised Version of Psalm xli. 3 
has this text of soothing: “Thou turnest all his 
bed in his sickness.” Everything seems wrong ; 
but the living, loving Lord, the tender Physician, 
the Brother born for adversity, comes near and 
changes the darkness to light, the restlessness to 
confidence, the dread to everlasting hope. ‘“ What 
time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee.” 

M. 8. Haycrart. 
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(3) HE hears the voices of the spr:ng 
AY Awake in mellow song, 
eY And soft refrains are answering 
The glad, melodious throng. 


Alas! no childish shouts of glee 
May blend with song of bird ; 
Amid the garden glades their free 

Young voices are not heard. 


© nest, deserted ! home, bereft ! 
She lingers there alone. 

What joy for her on earth is left /— 
Her nestlings all have flown! 


Another spring may bring again 
The song-birds o’er the seas, 

To build, through April sun and rain, 
Their nests amid the trees : 


But never shall the mother greet 
Her children at the door; 

The eager tread of little feet 
‘Shall stir her heart no more. 


The early blossoms of the spring 
Shall but renew her pain, 

For no soft hand shall posies bring 
To meet her smile again. 


Yet, mourning one, oh comfort thee ! 
Each spring foretells the time 
When thy belovéd thou shalt see 
In resurrection prime. 


The resurrection power that stirs 
In bud and bloom and breath, 
With voice victorious avers— 
“Christ hath abolished death! ” 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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SHORT 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“MUST DO SOMETHING.” 

@ ANY people in the present day 
are afflicted with what may 
be ealled the fallacy of “ must 
do something.” They work 
not at all, as St. Paul says, 
but are busybodies. So-called 
well-off people, who, unfor- 
tunately for themselves and 
others, have not their living 
to this fallacy. The fallacy 
that on every occasion they 
Having no business of their 
They bring 





to earn, are 


a prey 
consists in’ thinking 


must do something. 
vwn, they interfere with that of others. 
philanthropy by the foolish, mis- 
When a man falls 


discredit upon 
chievous schemes they concoct. 
down sick in the streets a crowd gathers round him. 
Each individual thinks that he or she must do some- 
thing, and what they do is to keep the air from the 
poor man, thereby retarding his 

Probably 
was ridiculing these 


recovery, Diogenes 


* must-do- 
something ” people when, being 
in a besieged town, he rolled 
himself for- 


wards in his barrel, and sail 


backwards and 
that he must do something be- 
cause everyone else was doing 
There 


good sense in the plan advo- 


something. was much 


cated by Lord Palmerston, of 


putting letters into a drawer 
and allowing them to answer 


themselves, Says a friend of 
ours, “I have many 
foolish answers to letters which 
did not need to be answered at 
all if 
two,” 


written 


I had waited a day or 


“I’?LL LEND YOU A BOOK.” 

“When I first anxious 
about my soul,” said a Church 
worker not so long ago to a 
young clergyman, “I 
the most eminent Christian | 
knew and 
doubts which 
plexed me, 


Was 


went to 


unbosomed 
had per- 
He was very kind, 
and allowed me to state my 
When I had ended, he 
said, ‘ Well, it is rather an in- 
tricate subject, but I will lend 
you a book which will set you 


some 


long 


case, 


Gr 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 

So I went to a clergyman, and laid my whole diff- 
culty before him. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I quite see your 
points, and I think they can be cleared up. I will 
look out a book or two and send them round to you.’ 
~I read them. But I was still 
I went to another adviser. He was in a 
into the subject then 
That nearly ended my 


He sent the books 
unsettled, 
hurry; said he could not go 
—but would lend me a book. 
inquiries. Happily I found in a neighbour some- 
one who was ready to hear all, diseuss all, and tell 
me, not so much what wise men had said, but what 
he himself had believed and had lived on. To him, 
Was that an ex- 
Are there not many young people 


under God, I owe my decision.” 
ceptional case ? 
whose doubts may dwindle into insignificance if they 
can be brought out into the light of day and candidly 
examined, more particularly if they are doubts 
which spiritual experience can best meet? Now that 
the tlie 


drawing-room chatter and dialogues of 








right.’ He did. I read it, and 
felt as full of doubts as before. 


“*T'll lend you a book.’ ’ 
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popular novelist are often enlisted on the side of 
flagrant error or cold unbelief, the need of personal 
dealing is more than ever apparent. 


NO COMPLAINTS. 
Near the site of ancient Carthage there are the 
remains of a Roman cemetery. In it were found 
some touching epitaphs. One was that which 


and illustrated by Harry Furniss, is a charming 
story for children, and for those who love children 
and their ways. All the old heroes and heroines of 
nursery rhyme are made to play their parts again in 
one delightful fairy-tale—as original as it is clever, 
Children are very much like older readers in their 
delight in welcoming an old friend in the course of 
their reading ; and the mere fact of so many old 
friends being introduced in a fresh guise will help to 














THE SITE OF ANCIENT CARTHAGE. 


Ostoria Procula caused to be engraved for her 
husband Elius, who lived seventy-six years, and 
of whom she had no complaint to make. A bad 
husband never is a happy man; and it is well for 
those of whom their widows can thus think. But 
doubtless the sting of death is felt most by friends 
who survive. We think back with remorse of the 
many complaints the dead might make against us. 


“PLEASE TELL ME ANOTHER TALE.” 

This is the happy title given by Messrs. Skefting- 
ton to a new collection of stories for children which 
they have-just issued with a couple of clever illus- 
trations. Among the authors of these stories are 
such prime favourites with youthful readers as Mrs, 
Molesworth and Agnes Giberne ; so those who want a 
gift-book for their little friends cannot go wrong in 
selecting this one.—-“ My Prague Pig, and Other 
Stories,” is another similar volume of short stories 
for little people, issued by the same publishers, but 
all from the pen of the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. Both 
these volumes are admirable for their purpose.— 
“ Wanted—a King” (Cassells), by Maggie Browne, 


make this work deservedly popular.—Boys will be 
pleased to hear that Messrs. Nisbet have just pub- 
lished another story by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 
entitled ‘‘ Charlie to the Rescue,” and as full of 
stirring life and healthy incident as his works always 
are.—The same publishers are responsible for “The 
Princess of Penruth,” a less ambitious story, by 
Mary H. Debenham, that ought to please both boys 
and girls.—To say of “ Least Said Soonest Mended” 
(same publishers) that it is by Agnes Giberne is at 
once to recommend the story highly to girls. We 
wish the illustrations had been stronger, for the story 
is worthy of better accompaniment than it has re- 
ceived. The heroine is a fine character.—“ Leah 
of Jerusalem” (Hodder and Stoughton) is described 
on its title-page as a story of the time of Paul. The 
Apostle and several other Scriptural characters are 
introduced, and the story, good as such, may perhaps 
serve a useful purpose in presenting a carefully 
studied picture of life under the dawn of Christianity. 
—Our old friend and contributor Miss Anne Beale is. 
the author of “The Farm on the Down” and “ Old 
Gwen ” (same publishers), two stories in one volume, 
which appeal especially to girls, and are sure to be 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


welcomed by all readers of ‘The Pennant Family,” 
which first saw the light in our own pages many 
years ago.—“ Esther Lovell,” another story published 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, is by Miss Sarson 
C. J. Ingham, and we wish we had space available 
for a more careful notice of it, for it is at once strong 
and interesting —From the same publishers, again, 
we have received new editions of two charming 
stories for children by a well-known contributor 
to our pages, L. T. Meade “A Little Silver 
Trumpet ” and “ Hermie’s Rosebuds ”—both of 
which may be commended for presents or prizes at 
this time of year.—For adult readers, Mrs. Deland’s 
story “ Sidney” (Longmans) is sure to offer a certain 
attraction. The idea of a girl brought up without 
belief in God or love, and gradually learning to 
realise the existence of a God, and the fact of love as 
an influence on her life, is cleverly worked out, but 
the story as a whole is unsatisfying. We cannot help 
the feeling that poor Sidney was very unfortunate 
in the defects of her belief even at the last. “God 
is Love,” but He is and must be more than that, and 
much more than our heroine was apparently satisfied 
to find Him.—“ Chattie; or, the Boatman’s Daugh- 
ter” (Elliot Stock), is a very unpretentious little 
story that ought to find a place on the Sunday- 
school library shelves. Most noticeable among 
Messrs, Von Portheim and Co.’s publications for 


Sonar’s “Songs 





this season are new editions of Dr. 
of Love and Joy,” and Frances Ridley Havergal’s 
“Songs of the both exquisitely 
printed in colours, and forming beautiful works for 
presents. In the “ Talking with Jesus” series they 
send us a number of smaller and less expensive 
volumes, equally beautiful in colours and execution. 
Smaller books and booklets, in colour and in mono- 
tone, are also issued by this firm, together with 
some of the most beautiful text cards and Christmas 
cards we have ever seen. Indeed, our friends who 
are on the look-out for new text cards should cer- 
tainly see these. 


Master’s Love,” 


THE HOME AND THE FOREIGN HEATHEN. 


An ancient problem—the relative needs of home 
and foreign mission work—has been raised again. 
The marked increase of interest in the foreign field 
has revived in some minds the old doubt whether 
the needs of what are erroneously called “ the home 
heathen” are not being neglected for those of other 
lands. But a fundamental error underlies all these 
anxious questionings. It is impossible to compare 
the guasi-heathen at home with the veritable heathen 
abroad. For in the one case they are men and 
women who never live very many yards from church 
or chapel, who can hardly stir far from their doors on 
Sunday without meeting some more or less explicit 
invitation to recognise the claims of God, who can 
purchase a copy of the New Testament for a penny, 
and often have Christian literature offered without 
price. Nay, more than this, they are not seldom 
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men and women who have a thorough intellectual 
apprehension of the Gospel, although they absolutely 
reject its message. In a word, they sin against 
light. Now, the heathen of China or of Equatorial 
Africa, or the Mohammedans of the Punjaub, are in a 
sadly different case. They may never even have 
heard the Gospel stated once ; never have learned to 
read, still less have had easy access to Christian 
literature in their own language. From a spiritual 
point of view they are in absolute destitution ; whilst 
the outcast of Spitalfields or the Borough lives con- 
tiguous to a wealth of knowledge which he does 
not care to touch. But why should it be needful to 
point this out at all? It is the blessed privilege of 
every believing follower of Christ to send help to 
either field. Experience, however, has shown that 
love of the home work increases interest in the 
foreign field, and vice versa. Many a missionary 
abroad is the fruit of mission enterprise at home, 
whilst the spiritual life of not a few congregations 
has been lifted to a higher plane by the stimulus 
that first came from touch with the agonising neces- 
sities of heathendom. 


“HE GOT MOST NUTS. 

“Visiting with my boy the monkey-house in the 
Zoological Gardens at Marseilles,” says a friend, “ we 
were both struck with the very happy and good- 
humoured expression that was on the face of one of 
the inmates. There he sat on his hind legs at the 
bars of the cage, bowing and smiling, while his com- 
panions were either fighting or sulking in the back- 
ground. His benign, dignified appearance was not 
unworthy of a ‘person of quality.” I asked my 
boy afterwards if he had noticed the little monkey 
that was covered with smiles and so civil and good- 
humoured to everyone. ‘Yes, I did, he answered, 
‘and I noticed that he got most nuts.’ This made 
me think how many nuts of different kinds we lose 
by our bad tempers.” 


“ONLY TEN MINUTES LATE.” 

We know a military chaplain who says that one of 
the most useless and uncomfortable days he ever 
spent was occasioned by the unpunctuality of a ser- 
vant. He was stationed abroad, and had four short 
parade services to perform before twelve o’clock, the 
first of which was at seven. The night before, he 
ordered breakfast for the next morning at six o’clock, 
and impressed upon his servant that if he did not 
have it ready punctually, he would inconvenience not 
only the chaplain, but about five hundred soldiers. 
The breakfast was ten minutes late. Worry about 
this gave the chaplain a nervous headache, and bolt- 
ing his food, indigestion all through the day. Then, 
when he had driven a good way to the first service, 
he found that the men had been waiting five minutes. 
Tkis vexed him so much that he could not speak to 
them as he otherwise would, There was a cloud 











over his work all the day. The good seed was not 
sown as well as it might have been: so it is not 
only the devil, and the sun, and the birds that may 
destroy the Gospel harvest. Five hundred men were 
kept standing at attention, braced up with their 
belts, for five minutes, which would put them out of 
humour for hearing the Word with joy. The servant 
excused himself by saying that he was “only ten 
minutes late;” but to keep five hundred men five 
minutes each is to be guilty of two thousand five 
hundred minutes’ unpunctuality. 


HELPFUL WORKS. 

All the readers of Mr. Everard’s papers on “ The 
Shield, the Sword, and the Battle,” will be glad to 
hear that the paper which he contributed to our 
pages a few months ago on “ Five Stones from the 
Brook” has been reprinted in book form, with a 
number of others from his pen equally helpful and 
Appropriately the volume is called ‘Five 
Stones from the Brook : 
the People of God”; and the sub-title admirably 
describes the contents ef the little volume, which is 
published by Messrs. Nisbet.—The same publishers 
send us the new volume of “The Biblical Tlustra- 
tor,” by the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., who guides 
this latest addition to the 
through St. Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians and 
Chapter by chapter, and verse by verse, 
as in the former volumes of this work which we 
noticed as they were issued, Mr. Exell supplies a 
store of thoughtful comment and telling anecdote 
that should be invaluable to busy ministers and 
students. In our eyes the work is of greatest value 
in pointing to authors from whom help may be ex- 
pected, though it is quite an armoury of illustration 
and suggestion in itself.—The Rev. Dr. J. Marshall 
Lang, of Glasgow, is responsible for the latest recruit 
to another of Messrs. Nisbet's series--“ The Men of 
the Bible.” “Gideon and the Judges ” 
subject of his volume, which we commend to the 
attention of all friends of historical teaching, for 
the chronicles of the changeful times of Gideon and 
the Judges carry many a valuable lesson for us who 
live in other and happier times. Like its long array 
of predecessors in this excellent series, Dr. Marshall 
Lang’s book is one to be heartily welconred and care- 
fully studied.—We are glad to see a new and cheaper 
edition of Sir Robert 8. Ball’s “Story of the Heavens,” 
published by Messrs. Cassel]. Young and old alike 
have much to learn from this delightful and thought- 
ful work, which is none the less valuable because it 
is throughout popular in style, and simple in its 
teaching about the heavenly bodies.—It would be 
difficult to speak too highly of the lectures by Dr. 
R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, reprinted under the 
title—“ The Living Christ and the Four Gospels ” 
(Hodder and Stoughton). The lectures expound, for 
the benefit of those who are not scholars, the 
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grounds for believing the truth and authenticity of 


the four Gospels. We wish space would allow us 
fully to follow Dr, Dale in his arguments and illus. 
trations ; but we cannot do more than point our 
readers to his book as one calculated to help an 
inquiring reader to a true decision, or to strengthen 
the faith of a young disciple. 


“IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” 

Without necessarily approving all the methods 
used by the Salvation Army in its work among the 
poor and outeast, we can all recognise the fact that 
Mr. Booth and his helpers have met with a reception 
among the classes they sought to influence which 
has probably not been equalled by any other re- 
ligious organisation of our own or any former time, 
So the scheme which the “General” propounds in his 
new book, “In Darkest England, and the Way 
Out” (Salvation Army Headquarters), deserves care- 
ful study at the hands of all who have the interests 
of the poor at heart. 
and far-reaching in its scope, but its chief value lies 


The scheme is many-sided 


in the fact that it is the work of a man who knows 
the condition of the dwellers in ‘ Darkest England” 
quite as well as, if not better than, any other of 
their friends. We dare not attempt to summarise 
Booth unfolds. Its primary 
note is the spiritual regeneration of the masses, but 


the great plan Mr. 


the “General” recognises that it will be necessary to 
“save the bodies” of large numbers before he can 
liope to teach those Gospel lessons that shall “save 
their souls.” Doubtless objections may and will be 
taken to some of the details of this vast scheme, but 
no one can doubt that could the ideal of its author 
only be proved practicable of attainment, the price 
would be none too high, But whatever may be said 
on this point or that, we commend the book to the 
careful attention of all our readers. It is the work 
earnest. Would that all 
Christians would approach this great subject equally 
earnestly, and with the same great faith, and there 
would soon, even in Darkest England, be se2n “the 
Light that lighteth every man.” 


of a man who is in 


“NOT SEEKING MINE OWN PROFIT.” 


Some people who talk and think much about 
“Christian privileges” seem to destroy them in 
their very anxiety to possess them. A man’s re- 
ligion must be personal and experimental to be 
worth anything. Only thus can it be real. But 
the religion that is centred in self and bounded by 
the circumference of self cannot be the Christian 
religion, the religion named after Him who came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister ; Whose 
life, from beginning to end, was a life of self- 
sacrifice; and Who did not leave us to infer, but 
distinctly stated, that He had left us an example of 
what should be our attitude to each other in His 
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attitude to us. The spirit of Christianity preats 
down barriers and puts a man in touch with the 
whole world. He cannot enjoy Christian privileges 
in his own life who is indifferent to the sins and 
sorrows, to the joys and attainments, in the lives of 
others. One might as wel! try to shut up daylight 
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vision of healthy recreation for any class of workers 
is no ignoble or trifling task, But it is not a mere 
question of amusement ; for to bring together men 
and women whose lives too often are marked by 
unceasing care and toil, and contact with the more 
sordid side of human experience, to lift them for a 
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Deawn by Mrs. H. M. Stasiey (Dorotay Texsayt).] 


AN ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE PEOPLE, 


in a box as to monopolise Christianity. You de- 
stroy the light as soon as you drop the lid. Dif- 
fusion and freedom are part of its nature. And soa 
man’s Christianity is destroyed as soon as, in any 
way, he attempts to bring the lid of selfishness and 
exclusively personal interest down upon it. 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

It is of little use to denounce the cheap theatre 
and the low music-hall unless we are prepared to 
offer the people something in their place. The pro- 


little while out of themselves by the sound of good 
music or by the recital of healthy passages in poetry 
or prose—this is a task in which men and women 
may do what is distinctly mission work. We have 
seen just such an audience as that sketched by Mrs. 
H. M. Stanley in our illustration, sit with pleasure 
through a long programme of classical music. 
We have seen another audience, drawn wholly from 
common lodging-houses, listen with perfect good 
manners and obvious enjoyment to many an evening’s 
entertainment into which the faintest suspicion of 
vulgarity never entered. In no such case is ita 
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mere question of healthy recreaticn. Beyond all 
question, good work of this nature exercises a 
salutary influence in bringing men together, and 
making entertainers and entertained alike realise 
more of our common indebtedness to God, and our 
common duty one towards another. 


CHANGING HOMES. 


“Tt will be found,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ that they 
are the weakest-minded and the hardest-hearted men 
who most love variety and change.” They are hard- 
hearted, else some associations of the place they are in 
would bind them to it ; they are weak-minded, else 
they would find beauty and something to be learnt 
no matter where they lived. Scarcely anything is 
more melancholy than breaking up a home where we 
have spent a few happy years. It is a shadow of 
the last parting. You look at the house for the last 
time. There is the room in which you spoke that 
foolish or unkind word ; that shrub looking in at. 
the window there, saw one of your childish rages on 
another oceasion ; the walls and doors, the stones 
and timbers witness against you. Yet they saw 
the good side of you as well as the bad, and were 
present during days and nights when all went well 
with you. One advantage, however, there is in 
changing houses: you get rid of many things you do 
not want, and the tyranny of things in our lives is a 
great one. Papers, letters, and things that are 
worthless cling to us as tenaciously as our bad habits 
dlo, so long as we do not change houses. When we do 
they vanish, and we are less impeded. In the same 
way, when we put off this earthly tabernacle and enter 
into that which is not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens, shall we not get rid of many things that 
we are much better without? In reference to stay- 
where we are, or changing our places of abode, 
wisest and happiest thing we can do is to leave 
matter in the hands of our Heavenly Father. 


ing 
the 
the 
“If place we seek, or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none; 
But with a God to guide our way 
’Tis equal joy to go or stay.” 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE A PURPOSE 
CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE. 


OF 


Men take the rough iron ore and free the metal 
from the earthy dross. It is made pure iron—dead, 
indeed, unto all impurity—perfected yet further till 
it is not only pure iron, but tempered steel. But 
to what end? That it may be buried again in the 
earth? That in its new condition it may be placed 
back again whence it was taken in the old? Nay; 
the saving of the metal from the dross, the purify- 
ing of it, is not in itself the final end. It is a 
means toa yet further end. When this process is 
complete, the service of the perfected, manufactured 
steel commences, All this painstaking purifying of 
the metal has been to prepare it for service, to make 
it fit to take its place in some Forth Bridge, on the 
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strength and soundness of each part of which 
hundreds of lives depend, as the trains pass and 
repass ; or in some engine or machine, on the perfect 
mechanism of which hundreds of operatives depend 
in the work by which they live. And is a man to 
be saved from his alloy and earthy dross with less 
far-reaching purpose? Surely he, too, is saved that 
he may serve. 


FRESH LEAVES. 


The name of “Mackay of Uganda” is already 
familiar in all Christian circles as that of one of the 
most heroic and devoted of the missionary martyrs 
of the century. His “ Life,” written by his sister, 
is now before us (having been just issued by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton), and with the 
fuller knowledge of the man and his work, our 
sorrow at his loss is, if possible, increased. All 
the dangers, the loneliness, and sense of isolation, 
of a man in Mackay’s position it is impossible 
for us to realise. We get a glimmering of it 
now and again in the interesting volume before us, 
but, of necessity, that is all. But we can see enough 
to raise our ideas of the self-sacrifice and dauntless 
courage of this pioneer-missionary. This work is a 
trumpet-call for help—for personal service on the 
part of those who can give it, and for generous and 
ungrudging support from others.—It was in Africa 
that Mr. Mackay worked and died, so we turn with 
interest to a handy little biography of one of his 
latest visitors, Mr. H. M. Stanley, from the pen of 
the Rev. J. J. Ellis (published by Messrs. Nisbet). 
It is one of a series on “ Men with a Mission,” and 
gives well and pointedly all the leading facts in the 
great explorer’s career.—We are glad to welcome a 
collection of sympathetic and original sketches of 
“London Street Arabs,” by Mrs, H. M. Stanley 
(Miss Dorothy Tennant), just issued by Messrs. 
Cassell. These drawings hint at depths as dark and 
as little known to many English readers as the 
great forest through which the artist’s husband re- 
cently fought his way in Africa. And if they 
serve to quicken our interest in any work for these 
London waifs, these drawings will not have been 
made and collected in vain.—We have new editions 
of two very popular works before us in Sarah Tytler’s 
“Footprints ” (T. Fisher Unwin), a series of charm- 
ing papers on nature and natural objects, and the 
second series of Mr. Augustine Birrell’s ‘“ Obiter 
Dicta” that Mr. Elliot Stock has, after all tliese 
years, made uniform in shape and size with the 
better known first series—Mr. Elliot Stock is also 
the publisher of “A Handbook of Scientific and 
Literary Bible Difficulties,” edited by the Rev. 
Robert Tuck, B.A., a work that offers counsel and 
help in many a knotty problem that has troubled 
young believers and seekers after Christ. This is 
just the kind of book to put in the hands of a 
doubting friend, though we must never forget to 
second the action of such a work by sympathetic 
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speech.—“ A Good Start” is another of the Rev. 
Dr. J. Thain Davidson’s admirable  co!ections 
of addresses to young men, and contains in a 
handsome form some very spirited and _ helpful 
papers. There is a direct, manly tone about: all 
that Dr. Thain Davidson says that must always 
win him readers and hearers. This work is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, who also 
issue a little booklet by the Rev. H. G. C. Moule 
on “ Life in Christ 

and for Christ,” 
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know ; the poverty which hides its head, and, from 
old associations, must needs “ keep up appearances,” 
is more readily forgotten. The aim of the United 
Kingdom Beneficent Association—already explained 
in THE QUIVER—is to aid this very class. But 
whilst its noble work in providing annuities for 
impoverished gentlefolk has many friends, the 
purpose of the affiliated “May Society” is less 
widely understood. The object here is to sup- 

plement the an- 

nuity system by 





which gives 
most thought- 
ful and encour- 
aging reflections 
on the relations 
between our Lord 
and His believing 
people. The follow- 
ing are the more 
noticeable among 
other new books 
and new editions 





lately received :— 
“Sharpened 
Arrows and Pol- 
ished Stones,” by 
C. W. Bibb, with 
an introduction 
by the Rev. A. 
J. Gordon, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stough- 
ton); ‘‘Sunbeams 
on My Path,” 
by Ebba J. D. 
Wright (J. Nisbet 
and Co.); “ Nine- 
teen Centuries 
of Drink in Eng- 
land,” and “The 
National Tem- 





perance Mirror,” “THE POVERTY WHICH 


1890 (National 

Temperance 

Publication Depot); “ Lyra Consolationis,” selected 
and arranged by Claudia Frances Hernaman 
(Longmans). 


“A SHILLING AND TWO NEW GARMENTS.” 

Missionary societies long ago found out the use- 
fulness of working-parties, We have now learned to 
extend their principle of encouraging work at home. 
It is not every lady who is able or willing to meet 
neighbours at intervals in order to stitch amicably 
together. But many who cannot give an entire 
afternoon once a month can very well find hours or 
minutes in which to work for the needs of other 
people. There are societies, local and general, which 
encourage them so to work for the destitute. There 
are also societies which seek to meet a need too 
often ignored. The poverty of the masses we all 








the supply of 
clothing. The re- 
sponsibility of 
working members 
is confined to the 
provision of a shil- 
ling a year and two 
new garments, but 
non-working mem- 
bers may ignore 
the garments and 
double the  sub- 
scription. In each 
case the member 
receives the United 
Kingdom Benefi- 
cent Association 
serial Con Amore, 
and is thus able 
to watch the pro- 
gress of the work. 
At present about 
a hundred parcels, 
containing in all 
some two hundred 
and fifty articles 
of clothing, are 
sent out year by 
year. But surely 
this is a number 
which ought very 
largely to be in- 
creased. The let- 
ters acknowledging these gifts have in their simple 
expressions of thanks a pathetic eloquence which it 
should be very hard to resist. Every article of dress 
for adults is welcome; but if prospective recruits will 
only write to the Hon. Mrs. Best, The Rowdens, 
Torquay, fuller information will speedily be given. 


HIDES ITS HEAD.” 


OUR FATHER’S PROVIDENCE. 

“ You inquire into the stuffing of your couch when 
anything galls you there, whereas eiderdown and 
perfect French springs excite no attention.” So it 
is that we take the ordinary blessings, which God 
gives to us, as a matter of course, and are only sur- 
prised when any of them cease. We travel for days 
together in a railway train, and arrive safely at our 
destination almost to the minute. It seems natural 
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that it should be so, And yet if we consider how 
many things might have wrecked the train, we shall 
see that what is astonishing is that it should have 
gone right. This gives only a faint idea of the 
wonderful series of providential arrangements that 
must take place in order that we should live our 
lives for a single day. God's providential care is 
shown not more in extraodinary times than in 
ordinary, in sweetly and smoothly ordering for us 
the little circumstances that make our lives possible. 
“A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet:”’ 


“HASTEN SLOWLY.” 

This is a wise precept. I heard lately of a ship- 
juilding company boasting that they had finished 
and sent to sea a large ship in six weeks. She 
never returned from her first voyage. In court Sir 
Thomas More used to say, “ Let us stay a little that 
we may have done the sooner.” 
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“THE QUIVER” 


(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

13. What did Our Blessed Lord say to His disciples 
after His resurrection, to strengthen their faith in 
Him as the Messiah ? 

14. What place was the scene of our Lord’s ascen- 
sion ? 

15. What special appearances of our Lord after His 
resurrection are mentioned by St. Paul which are not 
recorded in the Gospels? 

16. On what occasion did the Jews accuse our Lord 
cf disobedience to the laws of the country? 

17. To what city did Rehoboam go for his corona- 
tion? 

18. What was most probably the cause of Jero- 
boam’s rebellion against Solomon ? 

19. Quote a proverb which illustrates the advice 
given to King Rehoboam by his old counsellors. 

20. What was the chief act of disobedience of which 
Jeroboam was guilty, and by which he “ made Israel 
to sin”? 

21. Why did Jeroboam thus disobey God ? 

22. What reason did Jeroboam give to the people of 
Israel for setting up the calves in Bethel and Dan ? 

23. What great festivals were all the children of 
Israel commanded to keep at Jerusalem ? 

24. What is known of Bethel and Dan? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 80, 

1. In delivering Jesus to the Jews to be crucified 
when both he and Herod had declared Him to be 
innocent. (St. Luke xxiii. 14, 15, 25.) 

2. He caused Jesus to be scourged, contrary to the 
Reman law. (St. Luke xxiii. 22; St. Matt. xxvii. 26.) 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from September 
23rd, 1890, up to and including October 20th, 1890, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: C. K. (2nd donation), 
2s. 6d.; Chrysanthemum, Bristol, 2s. 6d.; A Friend, 
Shrewsbury, £1; J. J. E., Govan (36th donation), 5s.: A 
Glasgow Mother (8th donation), 1s. ; Oulton, 10s. ; Captain 
Matthison, £5; A. K., Tottenham, 2s. 6d. 


For St. dndrew's Waterside Mission, Liverpool, £5 from 
Captain Matthison; and for Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 10s 
from Oulton, which amounts have been forwarded. 


** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help movements 
referred to in the pages of this Magazine. Amounts 
of 5s, and upwards will be acknowledged in THE 
QUIVER when desired, 


BIBLE CLASS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


3. “ He was taken from prison and from judgment, 
and who shall declare his generation? for he was cut 
off out of the land of the living ; for the transgression 
of my people was he smitten.” (ls. liii. 8.) 

4. On first and last occasions, as recorded by St. 
Matthew, it was intended to deaden the pain, being 
mixed with myrrh and other herbs for that purpose ; 
but it was offered to Christ as wine by the soldiers 
in mockery. (St. Matt. xxvii. 34, 48; St. Luke 
xxiii. 36.) 

5. By acknowledging his own faults, by prayer for 
pardon, and by his faith in the dying Saviour. 
(St. Luke xxiii. 41, 42.) 

6. The sun became darkened, and the veil of the 
temple, which hung at the entrance of the Holy of 
Holies, was rent. (St. Luke xxiii. 45; Ex, xxvi. 
31--34.) 

7. Because they all forsook Him and fled, and thus 
His sacred body was buried by Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus. (St. Luke xxiii. 53; St. John xix. 
38. 39.) 

8. They sealed the stone at the mouth of the tomb, 
and set a guard of soldiers to watch. (St. Matt. 
Xxvii. 62—66.) 

9. She was the wife of Chuza, the steward of Herod. 
(St. Luke xxiv. 10; viii. 3; iii. 1.) 

10. It was a small village, about seven and a half 
miles from Jerusalem, where our Lord appeared to 
two of His discipies. The site is not known now. 
(St. Luke xxiv. 13, 28—31.) 

11. He spoke to them. They touched the wounds 
made in His sacred body, and He sat down and ate 
food with them. (St. Luke xxiv. 38—43.) 

12. Upon the resurrection of Christ. (1 Cor. xv. 14.) 
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THE OLD QUINCE TREE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LONG ENGAGEMENT,” “ ANOTHER MARY,” ETC. ETC. 














“*T am locking this in my grandmother's old desk."* 


a ND so, ye see, Helen, justice will be 
done in the end; and well I know 
that William would rather Esther 
should have had the Manor, for he, 
puir feckless body, would soon have 
allowed any legacy to melt away like 
snow in sunshine! Your brother Herbert 
can fight his own way in the world, after 
all, my dear, and I’ve told you this long 
weary tale, that you may understand, 
when that new will is read, why I changed my 
mind.” 

“Then Herbert would have had the Manor if you 
had not made this will, Cousin Jean ?” asked Helen 
Mackay, touching a small folded parchment on the 
table. 

“Yes, Helen. Ah! it was the last bit of work 
done’ by my old friend—dead and gone, witnesses 
and all. Why should an old woman like me be 
left to cumber the ground? See, my dear, I am 
locking this in my grandmother's old desk, and I 
want you to place it in the bureau in your bedroom. 
I haven’t much faith in my new woman, and you are 
a wonderfully discreet and child. Now, 







reliable 


good-night, my dear ; here is the key. Never can 
I climb and walk the 
I’m weary with so mueh talking. 
Don’t speak on this subject to me again, Helen, and 


those long stairs down 


corridor again. 


say nothing about it to your mother—she could 
never kcep a still tongne in her head !” 

“Goo l-night,” said Helen, taking up the small 
brass-bound desk. She passed up the broad stair- 
case, and along the corridor, where the moonbeams, 
struggling through the clouds, threw the shadows 
She 
reached her room, and gave way to a passion of 


of the mullioned windows on the oak floor. 


tears. “ The hard-hearted, cruel old woman!” she 
muttered, “‘ to tell me all that! To let me know 
that if it hadn’t been for this hateful piece of paper 
the dream of mother’s life would one day be a 
realitvy—that we should be living in the old Manor, 
with Herbert as its master! Justice to this Esther’s 
father, indeed! How could she undo a wrong toa 
man who has been in his grave these fifteen years ? 
And she, living here in plenty and comfort, never 
thinks of the struggle that goes on at home. Poor 
mother always craving the little luxuries she was 
used to in her youth, the boys’ school bills to be 
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paid, Emmeline wanting expensive accomplishments 
and costumes, my clever little Dora with only the 
teaching I can spare time to give her, and then 
Herbert starving himself at college, as Frank Grey- 
son told me he had been doing. Oh, my dear, I 
would die for you!” 

“You needn’t do that,” a voice seemed to say, and 
Helen, excited and over-wrought, glanced round the 
room in terror. ‘‘ Cousin Jean has just been telling 
you that the lawyer who made that will, and the 
witnesses too, are all dead and gone ; who would be 
the wiser if it disappeared for ever? This Esther 
Mackay knows nothing about it, and would feel no 
disappointment ; besides, she is only one, and there 
are seven of you to suffer.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” gasped Helen, with ‘a frightened 
shiver; and she started up, went to the window, and 
pressed her burning forehead against the cold pane. 
The moon lit up an old quince tree at the end of a 
grass walk ; a spade leant against the bent and 
twisted trunk. 

“You can’t burn the thing : you have no fire ; slip 
down the back stairease and through the dairy, and 
bury it, desk and all, under that tree ; you would 
have put it away very safely then, if she ever asks 
you !” 

With a strange light in her eyes, Helen took down 
a long black cloak, drew its hood over her face, put 
the desk under her strong young arm, and noiselessly 
passed down the stone stairs, slipped the bolt of the 
dairy door, and was out in the chill February night. 
Her steps left no print on the thick turf, and she 
reached the old tree, seized the spade, turned up the 
mould with a feverish energy, put in the desk, and 
covered it with the earth. As she completed her task 
and trampled down the soil, a strange feeling came 
over her that in this grave she had buried her light- 
hearted youth and girlish hopes! “ But it is for 
Herbert's sake,” she thought, and scattered the loose 
earth carefully over the spot, and placed the spade 
by the dairy wall. 


And now we must follow Helen Mackay to her 
home in the little seaside town of Brenton. The 
house is a complete contrast to the old Manor where 
we parted from her a fortnight ago. This is de- 
scribed as a villa residence, and, with the rest of 
the terrace, was run up by a fraudulent builder, 
since bankrupt. Its sole recommendation is its 
cheapness, and a certain false air of gentility 
which induced Helen’s mother, coming to Brenton 
a week or two after her husband’s long illness and 
death, to decide to settle here with her children. 
Herbert and Helen had always hated the place, but 
Emmeline and her mother really rather enjoyed the 
poor little gaieties of the pier and beach, although 
to her distant friends Mrs. Mackay described herself 
as sacrificing her own inclinations, and as a martyr 
to her determination that the dear children should 
have the constant benefit of a sea breeze. After all, 
I do not think the younger Mackays were much to 


be pitied ; they were full of health and spirits, and 
the small straits and privations Herbert and Helen 
so carefully tried to conceal from the outside world 
were only great fun to them. 

This particular afternoon Emmeline has been to 
the window twenty times at least, turned back one 
corner of the closely drawn blind, and peeped out, 
At last she cries, ‘‘ Here they are, Helen!” <A cab 
drives up to the door, and a tall, spare young fellow, 
with a keen handsome face, jumps out, and turns to 
assist a lady in deep mourning, a black-bordered 
handkerchief pressed, with some ostentation, to her 
face. 

“Well, come in, mother,” said Emmeline eagerly ; 
“and what have you to tell us ?” 

Mrs. Mackay sank into a chair, and Herbert, with 
flushed cheeks, crossed to Helen’s side, and kissing 
her, whispered, “Our troubles are all over -now, 
dear.” 

A strange smile of triumph broke over his sister's 
face as she pressed the hand lovingly laid on her 
own. 

“Well?” repeated Emmeline impatiently. 

“Oh, my dear child,” said her mother, impres- 
sively, “if only one could buy mourning «after a 
funeral! Only two folds of crape on my skirt, and 
Susan Mackay with four—I counted them—and she 
having only a paltry two hundred pounds! The 
boys must have new black suits, Helen, even though 
they are at school. Such a large gathering at the 
funeral; Miss Mackay was always respected. I 
never felt so annoyed in my life! What must 
they have thought of me? It has been such a 
trying day ; but I have wonderful news, Helen. 
I am really quite overwrought and unstrung.” 

“Yes, indeed, mother,” said her daughter, starting 
up ; “I will bring you some tea in a moment.” 

“Sit down directly,” said Mrs. Mackay. “ You 
would never guess, so I must tell you ; this is in- 
deed a reward for all my trials and sacrifices! Can 
you believe it, Emmeline? The Manor is left to 
Herbert, and nearly all the money too! There were 
two wills—Jean was always rather touchy, and easily 
offended by her relations—but this was the last ; the 
legacy to Susan, and three hundred pounds to Esther. 
Really, between ourselves, I was dreadfully afraid 
about her, for her father expected to have had the 
Manor himself—he was brought up as the heir—but 
he displeased his uncle, foolish fellow, and married 
Esther’s mother, so Jean had the property. Oh, to 
be rich again! to have a carriage of our own, and 
not to think about butchers’ bills 

For a moment Emmeline was speechless with 
delight, then, springing up, she danced round the 
room, and clapped her hands in an eestasy of joy. 

Dora, a bright little girl of ten, came in, and looked 
at Emmeline in astonishment. 

“Why, what are you so pleased about ?” she 
asked. ‘Has Cousin Jean come to life again?” 

“Emmie,” said her mother reprovingly, “do be 
quiet ; they will hear you next door.—Dora, how 
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would you like to live at the Manor? Poor Miss 
Mackay has given it to your brother Herbert.” 

“How kind of her! but I wish she hadn’t to die 
first, don’t you, Helen? Idiked Cousin Jean. When 
I spent that long day with her last summer she 
kissed me twice when she said good-bye, and told 
me I was a true Mackay, and just like father.” 

Mrs. Mackay frowned, and looked annoyed. “ As 
she thought so much of him, she might have passed 
the property on to him, and gone back to her beloved 
“Helen stands like a 
stock or a stone—no pleasure in my freedom from 


Scotland,” she said sharply. 


wearing anxiety, or sympathy for my exhaustion ; I 
often wish you were not such a Mackay, I'm sure!” 
And the black-bordered handkerchief was brought 
out to some purpose. 

“Like me, Helen cannot realise it, mother, 
Herbert.—‘‘ Don’t let us have any more tears, pray, 
I have 


” 


said 
but give us all something to eat, Helen dear. 
ever so many letters to write—all my plans will be 
strangely altered.” 

“Oh, do let me tell the boys about our living at 
the Manor,” “ We shall be able to 
keep as many rabbits as we like, shan’t we—Helen ?” 


entreated Dora. 
“Rabbits, indeed, you silly child!” said Emme- 
line, tossing her head. ‘“ We shall have a carriage and 
pair ; I shall wear china-blue Pongee silk, and go to 
all the parties round, and——” 

“Oh, my dear, we shall be in mourning, you 
know !” 

“What a bother! Well, then, I must have pure 
white, with an end or two of black ribbon velvet : 
that will be all that is necessary for a first-cousin- 
once-removed, I’m sure! There is the tea-bell at 
last !” 


I can introduce you to the entire Mackay family 
this evening, as they are gathered in the pleasant 
drawing-room at the Manor. The two boys, Duncan 
and Dick, are at home for the Easter holidays, and 
though their mother often complains of the cense- 
quent noise, everybody is secretly glad of the fresh, 
stirring life they bring with them into the old house, 
as they slide down the broad balustrade or rush 
along the corridor, with little Dora and a terrier 
puppy at their heels. Herbert has just been pro- 
posing a plan which apparently is not quite favour- 
ably received. 

“As Esther says she is rather out of health, I 
think it is clearly our duty to ask her to spend the 
holidays here, mother, and to stay with us, certainly 
until she takes another situation. Poor girl! she 
must have been working terribly hard, and she does 
uot like to intrude in Mrs. Smythe’s family ; [ re- 
member she told me so when I met her here at 
Cousin Jean’s.” 

“Mrs. Smythe is her mother’s only sister, and it’s 
natural that her home should be there; but, of 
course, if you wish it, Herbert,” added Mrs. Mackay 
hurriedly, remarking the expression on her son's 
face, “ L will ask her fora week or so. Emmeline’s 


friend, Miss Joscelyne, is coming this month, and, 
with her aristocratic connections, she might object to 
meet a governess.” 

“Rubbish, mother!” said Dunean, a tall young 
fellow of sixteen. “A Mackay is as good as a 
stuck-up Joscelyne any day, I should think.—And 
Esther is a jolly pretty girl too, isn’t she, Herbert ? 
—What do you say about it, Helen ?” 

“It certainly is right that we should ask Esther 
here,” said Helen, speaking with a visible effort, “I 
will fetch my writing-case from the dining-room, and 
the letter can go off to-night.” 

“ How primmy and old-maidish you get, Helen !” 
said Emmeline spitefully. ‘“ You’ve put on a differ- 
ent set of manners ever since we came here—so stiff 
and freezing. And you will persist in wearing that 
plain black dress, without a morsel of trimming.” 

“ Helen looks beautiful in whatever she wears,” said 
little Dora indignantly, kissing her favourite sister. 

Helen smiled sadly as she left the drawing-room, 
followed by Dick. “ Helen,” he said, “ Emmeline is 
always nasty and spiteful when she can’t get her 
own way; but still, you are different somehow. You 
never drive in the carriage, and I believe you don’t 
“at enough. You have nothing but the plainest 
things that come on the table; I know why you 
used not to touch anything else, old girl, but now 
there’s plenty for everybody. Why, when Dun and 
I first heard the news—-Herbert gave us a tip, of 
course—we had a jolly feed directly ; I went in 
for Banbury cakes.” 

Helen gave a weary sigh as she took a pen, and sat 
down with the paper before her. Half an hour passed, 
she had not written a word, and Herbert came in. 

* You will make the invitation friendly and press- 
ing, Helen,” he said, drawing up a chair close by his 
sister's, whilst Helen rapidly addressed an envelope. 
“Tf Esther were the plainest, most disagreeable 
person possible, it would be our duty to make the 
Manor a home for her whenever she liked ; you re- 
member what mother told us after Cousin Jean’s 
funeral. But she is a very sweet girl, and I am 
sure we all want a little more sweetness and light in 
What’s the matter with you, Helen? 
Is it Frank Greyson? He’s coming here in June.” 

“Frank Greyson! Whatever should he have to 
do with me?” said Helen, with evident sincerity. 

“T suppose, then, it is general worry and bother ; 
it docs wear one’s life out. Cousin Jean had left all 
the management of the estate to old Butler, and he 
has let things go down so shamefully, and hampers 
me in every alteration and improvement I try to 


the house. 


make. Then there seems no ready money—rents all 
in arrears, and mother and Emmeline so extrava- 
gant ; but you go to the other extreme, Helen,” 
concluded Herbert, quite irritably. 

Helen’s face was white to the lips. “ Then do you 
really mean you were happier without the Manor, 
Herbert ? Frank told me once you almost starved 
yourself at college—lived on oatmeal and bread.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I took porridge because I am 
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Scotch, and like it. 


glorious time it was ! 


I was happy then ; what a 
Be sure you finish that letter 
to Esther to-night, Helen.” 

The great hall clock was striking one when Helen 
laid her letter on the table, and toiled slowly up 
the staircase. Suddenly a piercing shriek echoed 
through the silent house, and a little white-robed 
figure rushed into Helen’s arms. Emmeline stood, 
with terrified, wide-open eyes, at the other end of 
the corridor, sereaming. Herbert joined them in a 
moment, then his frightened mother and the rest of 
the household. 

“Be quiet directly, Emmeline!” he said sternly. 
Helen, 
what is Dora doing here at this time of night?” 

Helen, carrying the trembling child, joined the 
others. Emmeline’s screams began again. 

“There it is!) The ghost lady !” 

Duncan and Dick burst into a loud and most un- 
feeling laugh. 

“Silence, boys!” said their brother. 

“A smelling-bottle and shawls for Miss Emmeline 
at once!” cried distracted Mrs. Mackay. ‘“‘ My sweet 
love, try and control yourself.” 

“ Now, Dora, why are you not in bed and asleep ?” 

“Oh, Herbert, I know it was very naughty, but I 
did so want to sit up to supper like the boys, and— 
and I had been down to get some cheese-cakes out 
of the dairy ——” 

“ Horrid, greedy little pig !” exelaimed Dick. 

“Oh, Dick! when you were telling Johnnie 
Merton about going down to the pantry at your 
school, when the master had a supper-party 34 
rhere, you shut up !” said Dick peremptorily. 

“Naughty, naughty child!” said Mrs, Mackay. 

“My darling, you knew you should have had 
them at luncheon to-morrow, if you had asked me,” 
whispered Helen. 

“Helen, take Dora to your room, and then we will 
hear Emmeline’s story,” said Herbert. “She seems 
coming to her senses at last.” 

There were still convulsive sobs and gasps, clutch- 
ings at Mrs. Mackay’s hands, and muttered, “ Ah, 
poor dear! 


“What is the meaning of this nonsense ? 


hse 





“or 


no wonder!” from the maids, which 
remarks Herbert’s quick ear had detected. 

“Well, Mary Ann, and why was it no wonder ?” 
he asked, turning suddenly to the girl with the 
smelling-salts, 

They were all in much awe of the grave young 
master, and it was after some hesitation that Mary 
Ann plucked up courage to say, “ It might have been 
the walking lady, sir!” 

“TY don't think anybody could have called Miss 
Dora’s pace walking,” said Herbert drily. 

“Oh, you heard ?” 
* About a week before Cousin Jean died—— 

“To the very day, miss,” put in Mary Ann. 

“A tall lady was seen to pass in black—majestic- 
ally—down the grass walk—to the old 
tree 


haven't gasped Emmeline. 
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quince 





“ And there make signs cross-wise in the air, and 
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then point to the house three times and vanish,” 
concluded Mary Ann. 
“How jolly!” said Dick. 


was a ghost belonging to the place! 


“T never knew there 
We'll go up 
and down that walk every night for the rest of the 
holidays, won't we, Dun? What a lark !” 


Helen’s invitation brought a very grateful accept- 
Esther, and Herbert insisted that the 
carriage should be sent to meet her at the station, 
Mrs. Mackay Emmeline _ privately 
agreed, a most ridiculous and unnecessary fuss was 


ance from 


and, as and 


made over her. Her sweet, gentle nature had a 
wonderful influence on Herbert ; Helen watched her 
with a furtive jealousy, and tried to make herself 
believe that she was slight and superficial; and yet 
she knew that, young as she was, Esther had borne 
even sharper winds of adversity than those which 
had chilled her own girlhood. How eager she was to 
help everyone, resenting none of Emmeline’s many 
whims and ecaprices, always ready to take the lowest 
place—and Herbert always seeming to be at hand te 
prevent it. 

In spite of all her efforts—and she really tried 
hard, poor child—no suitable situation could be found 
for the gentle little governess; and when Helen 
quietly, but with an odd sort of earnestness, begged 
Esther to make her home with them, for the present 
at least, Esther timidly kissed her, and thanked her 
with happy tears and smiles, In did Mrs. 
Mackay invite all the ‘eligible girls,” as she would 
style them, to the Manor; Queen Esther was, plainly 
enough, enthroned in its young master’s heart. 


vain 


Frank Greyson paid his promised visit in June, 
when the boys were at home again, an attack of 
measles having broken up the school for a little 
time; and Helen tried to shake off her depression, 
and enter with some spirit into all the family 
gaicties of tennis and boating-parties. 

“We’re going to have tea out of doors this after- 
noon, Helen,” shouted Dick one day, “under the 
quince tree. You old people can sit on the grass, and 
You must sit up 
DaSy as 


we ‘ll be in the upper «dress-circle. 
in the boughs with us, Esther ; it’s just as 
walking up-stairs !” 

“Very well,” said Esther, smiling: and though 
Emmeline declared with a shiver that it was the 
most horrid place in the garden, and that the moat 
close by brought troops of gnats to torment them, 
Frank thought he had never seen a prettier group as 
he walked towards them under the hazel boughs. 
Helen was sitting a little apart, with sad, dreamy 
eyes ; she met Frank’s earnest gaze, and started with 
a violent blush, and an agitation which filled his 
secret soul with joy. 

Dick had privately informed his friend Johnnie that 
he was certain Frank was “ spoony,” and carefully 
prepared a plate of salted strawberries, which he 
handed to him with the greatest friendliness, retreat- 
ing at once to an airy perch in the upper branches, 
where he could safely watch Frank’s enjoyment, 
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Dora, with whom Mr, Greyson was a prime favour- 
ite, was much distressed at Dick’s cruelty, and 
tried to atone for it by running off at once to the 
strawberry-bed and picking the finest fruit she 
could find, and then sat on his knee and helped 
to demolish them, of course scrupulously observing 
“turns.” 

“Helen, do show Mr. Greyson your lovely moss 
rosebuds,” she said, when tea was finished at last, 
“and then bring him, please, to look at my white 
rabbit. Ill be getting some parsley for her supper ; 
she nibbles it up so funnily !” 

Frank, with a parting kiss, told the little girl to 
wait until they came, and Helen, with an inward 
dread of what was in store for her, unwillingly rose, 
and they paced slowly through the nut-walk and 
under the old cedar, There Frank stopped. 

“Helen,” he began, “I think you know how dear 
you are tome!” And he looked with a most loving 
admiration at the tall, finely developed figure in the 
severely simple black dress. “ If you could care for 
such an ugly fellow—I know I am not worthy——” 

“Stop, stop, Frank!” cried Helen excitedly. 
“Not worthy ! you don’t know what you are say- 
ing! But I can’t tell you, and it would be happier 
for you not to hear!” And turning from him sud- 
denly, she flew into the house, and he saw her no 
more that night. 

But he waited and met her in the hall, as she 
came down the stairs next morning, holding little 
Dora’s hand tightly in her own, and said, with a 
quietly resolute look, “ Helen, I must speak to you 
in the drawing-room after breakfast—your mother 
and Herbert know.” 

“Know what?” asked Dora ; but her sister hurried 
her away. 

When Mrs. Mackay rose from the table, she said, 
in a tone full of meaning, “ Now, Dora, to the 
nursery—nurse wants you particularly ; Emmeline, 
come to my room, and try on your new muslin ; boys, 
I will of have you in and out all day. Luncheon 
is at one ; and, Esther, will you mind cutting off the 
dead roses? they are so untidy. Herbert, you will 
take my note over to Mrs. Burke’s, won't you?” 
And she went off with a significant glance at Frank. 

Mrs. Mackay, quite unconsciously, was often 
bringing that frown to Herbert's face. 

He turned to Esther, and said, “ Frank is going 
to tell us about the Broads, and show us the photo- 
graphs ;” and Helen took up her work with trembling 
fingers; and the four young people stayed on, Herbert 
certainly taking more than his share of the burden 
of conversation. He was beginning to think his 
friend might now have the promised interview, when 
a miry figure suddenly appeared at the French 
window, and Dick rushed pauting in without his 
jacket, and holding a square object, from whieh 
pieces of earth dropped at every step. He placed it 
with triumph on the table. 

“There!” he said, turning to the astonished 
group. ‘‘ Now old Duncan will be well paid out for 


considering himself too much of a swell to help 
Johnnie and me dig a pond under the quince tree. 
It’s all because he fancies his moustache is coming. 
You know, Herbert, what a bother it is for old 
Yorke to carry water from the moat ; we are making 
a pond under the tree, and a trench from the moat 
to supply it—like the Egyptians, you know ; and 
we ’d hardly begun, when the spade struck against 
something, and we turned this up. It’s some 
treasure that was concealed at the time of the Boney 
scare, old Yorke thinks. Why, what’s the matter 
with Helen?” 

All turned to look at her. She stood up, shaking 
in every limb, with blanched face and frightened eyes. 

“Shut the window, and keep Johnnie out,” said 
Herbert. “ Helen, what do you suppose is in that 
box ?” 

* Cousin Jean’s will—I hid it myself under the 
quince tree,” said Helen, in a low, rapid voice. 

They looked at her in complete bewilderment. 

“ T was staying here a week before she died,” 
went on Helen, “ and she told me she had made a 
fresh will, and left the estate to Esther, and asked 
me to put the desk away in the room I slept in— 
and that nobody knew of this will, for even the 
witnesses were dead, as well as Mr. Gibson—and 
that the other will had left everything to Herbert ; 
but she had changed her mind ; and so I never told 
anybody, but buried it directly ; and the next morn- 
ing I was sent for home, and then Cousin Jean 
died ;” and Helen could say no more, but pressed 
her hand to her throbbing heart. 

There was a long, dreadful silence. Then Herbert 
said, “ You could do that, Helen! 
believed it of Emmeline ; but you—and to cheat 
Esther!” 

“Tt was for your sake!” moaned poor Helen, 


I might have 


with despairing eyes. 

“ My sake! You know I would sooner have 
starved than agreed to such a cowardly, dastardly 
lie.” 

But Dick had started up, the tears running down 
his dear dirty cheeks, and going to Helen’s side, 
he put his arms protectingly round her neck. 

“She couldn’t dig it up again—she hadn’t time,” 
he sobbed. ‘“ All the worry and bother came to her ; 
everybody badgered her when the bills weren’t paid— 
and she’s never had the least bit of pleasure out of it 
all herself, and been so miserable ever since—and 
she had never seen Esther 4 

“Tt was a sudden temptation,” said Frank, with 
a look of such pity that the blood rushed to Helen’s 
proud cheeks. Releasing her hand from Dick’s, she 
took a key from her pocket, and gave it to Her- 
bert. 

“If L could be glad. I should be, that you know— 
my punishment has been greater than I could bear.” 

Her brother took the key without a word, fitted 
it at last into the lock ; the desk was opened, and 
there lay the will. 

Herbert went across to Esther, and said, ‘‘ Here 
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“Frank thought he had never seen a prettier group.”—p. 166. 


is your property, Esther, of which my sister tried 
to defraud you !” 

Poor fellow! it was the bitterest moment of his 
life. 

“Ts it mine? my very own, to do what I like 
with?” asked Esther. 

“Your very own,” was the answer. There was 
another long silence ; the only sound was the erack- 
ling of the fire—the morning had broken chill and 
grey. “It would be better, Helen, for you to go 
to your room,” said Herbert, without looking at 
her. “Mr. Greyson has nothing further to say to 
you this morning.” 

“ Herbert ! Miss Mackay!” stammered Frank ; 
but Helen had gone away with drooping head. 

Two hours later Esther opened the door of Helen’s 
room and came quietly in. Helen had sunk down 


on the old oak coffer under the window, and turned 
with tearless eyes as Esther took a place by her side. 

“Esther, I cannot ask you to forgive me. Achan 
must have been happier when he was found out ; 
other stones hurt one as much as bits of rock !” 

“Oh, don’t, dear Helen,” said Esther, sobbing. 

“ Esther, you have his love, and r 

“Oh yes, yes ! that isa thousand times better ; but 
he does love you too, though he was so cruel ; if he 
did not he would not have cared so,” murmured 
Esther brokenly. 

“ And it was more difficult every day to confess— 
we were spending your money. Mother would have 
the new carriage, and Emmeline fresh servants.” 

“Dear, you were spending your own money,” said 
Esther timidly. “We read the will, and Miss 
Mackay Jeft you £1,000 as a mark And she 


























“You were anxious and over-wrought, 
and it was a sudden temptation ; if you had waited 
even an hour, it would have passed away. Oh, dear 
Helen, how terribly you must have suffered! I 
shall never mention this subject again, but I came 
in to tell you that no one else will ever know a word 


stopped. 


about it. Dick is the soul of honour, and——” 

“ Ah, Esther ! all my false pride is dead and gone, 
and my self-respect buried with it. That room held 
all those whose good opinion T really care about— 
except my little Dora,” she added ; and a great tear 
fell on Esther’s hand. 

* And,” continued Esther, effort, 
“everything will go on just as before, because, dear 
Helen, the will was mine, and I burnt it.” 


with a great 


There was a very pretty wedding the following 
August in the old grey church by the Manor. 

“Very quiet,” as Mrs. Mackay carefully explained 
to all her friends ; ‘“* because, of course, we could not 
do anything disrespectful to poor Miss Mackay’s 
memory.” 

Emmeline and Dora were the only bridesmaids, 
and Duncan, with that shadow on his upper lip, 
took the place of best man, which Mr. Greyson had 


declined. 

While Herbert and Esther were away on their 
wedding trip, Mrs. Mackay and her daughters 
settled themselves in a charming little cottage 


home in Surrey (not foo near to the Manor), Helen 
taking all the burden, as usual, on her shoulders. 
One evening when Mrs. Mackay and Emmeline 
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were dining with some friends, and Helen was at 
home, sitting quietly over her book, the door was 
opened, and Mr. Greyson was announced. Helen 
received him with outward composure, but Frank 
was dreadfully embarrassed. 

“Helen, I have come because, from something 
Dick said, I found it was possible that you had 
misunderstood my long silence.” 

“No; how could 1?” said Helen. 
best and kindest—the only thing.” 

“But you cannot suppose that I have ceased to 
love you—that I have given up the hope of one day 


“Tt was the 


making you my wife ?” 

“Tt is very generous, very chivalrous ; thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for trying to restore 
my self-respect.” 

“You think this is only a form of words. Helen, 
my poor remorseful Helen,” taking her hand in his 
firm grasp, “I do not excuse you—I know you too 
well to attempt that—but if Herbert had done it, and 
had suffered so, you would have forgiven him.” 

* But Herbert cou/d not—oh ! don’t you see? that 
is the difference. 
that evil in my nature—if I could succumb so easily 
to temptation,” said poor Helen, with touching humi- 
lity. “Thank you, thank you for coming, but now, 
good-bye.” 

“TI loved Helen Mackay, and I shall love her to 
the end of my life,” said Frank. ‘“ Dear, I do not 
ask for an answer now, but on New Year's Day I 
shall come to you again, and you will not send me 
away ?” 


There is that awful possibility— 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 


BISHOP-DESIGNATE 


GIHERE are several tests, which both in- 
dicate and measure the honourable- 
ness of an office. The ideas which it 
suggests furnish one of them. What 
are the ideas instantly suggested even 
to a commonplace mind, my friends, 
by your honourable office, as I deliberately 
and sincerely call it? These, among others : 
of order and authority, and peaceable liv- 
ing, and the protection of organised society. 
are the living symbols of civilisation; nay, 
more, you, though inadequately, represent, in 







You 
even 
some at least of His excellent perfections, Him Who 


is behind, and above, and beneath civilisation— 
Almighty God. Tf you would clearly recognise this and 
lay it closely to heart, while in a degree it would 
help you justly to magnify your office, and thereby 
to deepen your sense of personal responsibility, it 
might also move you to feel your own feebleness 
and insufficiency. and to go to Him, Who really gives 
you your orders, for the strength and help you need. 


other day one of yourselves, not a stone’s throw from 





OF WINCHESTER. 


Then, as we are all constantly reminded, there. are 
the risks of it. What is it that stirs the blood, and 
makes folk run together from all parts, and kindles 
some of the best. and also the most reasonable emotions 
in the heart, when the sound of martial music tells us 
that soldiers are marching through the streets to 
foreign service? We think of them with a certain 
pathos, as we wonder how many of them will ever see 
England again ; but a sublime feeling is given to their 
vocation when it comes home to us that they are all 
on their way to face death. 

Now, there may not be the romance of a military 
career about your occupation, but you are just as 
much the Queen’s servants and your country’s pro- 
tectors as soldiers are. 

You, too, have your risks to limb, life, and health. 
Again and again brutal ruffians, with the ferocity, not 
with the excuse, of wild beasts. wreak their base 
revenge on some solitary constable, either for duty 
which he has done, or duty which he ought todo. The 
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the Abbey, was willing to lose his life in saving the 
lives of hundreds of others ; and the conscience of the 
entire community blesses him for the solid grandeur 
of his heroism. If he had been with the Guards in 
that tremendous rush at Inkermann, his manhood 
could not have been more proved, though the “ rapture 
of the strife’ lent none of its exhilarating power. 

Then test your work by the results of it. One way 
of doing this is to inquire what would happen to this 
great and opulent London if for the space of only 
twenty-four hours the Metropolitan Police Force were 
removed from the streets, and society were left to take 
care of itself. The truculent and unscrupulous 
ruffianism which is ever seething under the thin crust 
of organised society would have its orgy, and a single 
night might make us shudder for years, 

I, Your duties are mainly, I suppose, threefold. 
You have to maintain order in the public streets for 
the convenient and secure travelling of those who 
have occasion to pass through them. You have to 
check and to detect evil doing. In a mixed population 
such as ours it is simply a notorious fact that a cer- 
tain proportion of it is maintained by deliberate 
and systematic crime. Sometimes you can prevent it 
merely by your presence; or by your vigilance you 
can detect it and bring it to justice—duties neither 
easy nor pleasant, as a bystander is tempted to say. 
Then you have to give assistance, and information, and 
friendly, neighbourly aid to those who in a place like 
London constantly need it and rightly claim it. It 
would be hard if those who are taxed for your proper 
maintenance had not as much right to your good and 
courteous offices as those whose crimes compel the 
existence of your force, necessitate also their share of 
your observant diligence. There are friends as well 
as enemies among the millions of London. Observe 
them and help them. 

Such are your duties. 

II. What are the qualifications for them? Some of 
these, of course, are outside the sphere of an address 
like this: and they have already been tested and 
approved by those in power. Health, physical force, 
good character, intelligence, and another faculty, 
which perhaps can be completely verified only by 
actual experience, but which all will feel to be 
indispensable —quickness of resource. There are 
others which it belongs to you to train and develop 
for yourselves. Let me touch on five of them. 

Courage I put almost first. Absolute indifference 
to consequences for the sake of duty is the secret of 
Christian manhood. Even to death, we should always 
be ready to obey if duty demands it. A man is a man 
just so far, and only so far, as he postpones love of 
life to love of duty. A blue coat can cover as valiant 
a heart as a red coat. London knows that. 

Presence of mind is indispensable to your function, 
by which I mean having all your wits about you just 
when you want them; and let me say that nothing 
so much helps presence of mind as a sense of the near- 
ness of God. 

Self-control is another. You must feel this twenty 
times a day. ‘He that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” A gnat can sting a lion 
if he finds out a tender place. But if the lion lashed 


his great tail and roared, the gnat would escape, 
presently to do it again. There are people who will 
try your patience just for the sake of seeing you lose 
your temper, then getting an advantage over you, 
Disappoint them, and you may be left alone. 

Have a great sense of justice. Nothing is so 
righteously claimed, so generously valued, so amply 
rewarded as justice in those who have authority over 
others. Have a strong sense of what is due to every 
man ; be not too quick to take the worst side of things, 
and always put yourself in your neighbour's place. 

Last, but not least, be conscientious, Wish, mean, try 
to do right, and you will be kept from going far wrong, 
You must often have to decide things full of import- 
ance to other people on the spur of the moment; and 
this is hard for anyone. Occasionally you will make 
mistakes; but not such bad mistakes, and not so many 
of them, if the first thought of your heart, when you 
are thinking of your duty, is, What would please 
God? 

But now I must speak to you as from the lips of a 
father about your temptations—temptations which 
attach to your own individual nature : temptations 
also which are specially incidental to your office, and 
in a way created by it. Some people will attempt to 
bribe you, and offer you money. Hush-money it is 
called. Let me tell you, that when you take your first 
half-crown to help you to shut your eyes or your lips, 
the whiteness of your conscience is soiled, and you 
have ceased to be an honest public servant. It may 
be about a trifle, but next time (and then it will be 
easier) it may not be about a trifle. Besides, nothing 
is small and nothing is great by comparison in these 
things. Everything is great. The thought of your 
heart should be, “ Let thy money perish with thee.” A 
policeman’s honour should be, and can be, as in- 
corruptible as a Prime Minister’s. Watch against 
harshness. It must often be difficult not to be harsh ; 
but the strongest man is usually the gentlest: and 
gentleness is not weakness—it is strength. It may be 
necessary to be severe. It is not always necessary. 
As seldom as possible be hard with women and 
children. 

I spoke just now about corruption. It is very close 
to what I said on that head to warn you against con- 
nivance at wickedness—wickedness of a special kind. 
Of course I know the mistake of officiousness in the 
discharge of duty, and that well-meant but indiscreet 
zeal defeats its own purpose, and helps the purpose of 
the destroyer. But when you see a young girl dogged 
by the steps of a villain, or a little child being iured by 
detestable blandishments, act promptly; remember 
that shutting your eyes, when you ought to have them 
open, is a base neglect of duty. You have, perhaps» 
sisters of your own, or little ones ; at any rate, you 
have the instinct of manhood. By look, or if it might 
be by word, prevent, when you may, a life's ruin. 
The Good Shepherd of the lamb which you have 
saved will give you your blessing in a way you expect 
not. 

For your own sakes, as well as for the sake of others, 
be on your guard against intemperance, and learn to 
say a quick and meaning “No” to the well-meant, but 
mistaken, proposals of friends. You, of all men, who 
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see all round you the woeful results of it, and who must 
be perfectly aware that, but for an excessive use of 
strong drink, half our gaols might be closed and half of 
your own force disbanded, should be rigorously watch- 
ful to keep the insidious enemy from your own door, 
and on no excuse to let him in. Well I know, and feel 
for you, as, through the wet and the storm, the fog 
and the snow, the bleak night air, the blinding, freez- 
ing hail-storms, night after night, winter after winter, 
you walk these dreary streets. But science tells us, 
with absolute and unwavering distinctness, that alcohol 
is neither heat nor food. It hurries the heat to the 
surface only to dissipate it. It stimulates the animal 
forces only to depress them. If you would altogether 
leave it alone, and content yourselves—he who pens 
these lines could give you his own experience on the 
matter—with other beverages which stimulate and 
also nourish, promote heat and retain it, your gain 
would be all in the direction of health and character, 
and trustworthiness, and money in the savings bank. 
There would be no cause to dread the one occasion of 
excess, in which all the merits of past services are in 
a moment utterly obliterated ; and your example 
might be the salvation of your brethren. To one 
other temptation I will allude, and briefly, but it is 
almost inevitable, and it works like poison in the 
soul. I mean an utter dishelicf in ITuman Nature. 
Through the exercise of your calling you constantly 
see so much of the bad side of men and women, that 
at last you come to doubt and despair about every- 
one ; also about the remedies, human and Divine, for 
making them better. Natural it may be, and also 
excusable, but be on your guard against it; for not 
only will it check and paralyse any attempts of yours 
to keep men out of the pit into which they have 
fallen, but it may have a fatal effect on your personal 
struggles with sin. 

Now for your opportunities. They will be many 
or few, just so far as you use them when you see 
them, or let them go. A blazing sunlight cannot be 
seen by a blind man. Some blindness is self-made. 

Protect children, both boys and girls; you know 
what I mean; I have touched on it before. You, who 
are fathers and brothers, ought to have a chivalrous 
feeling for womanly purity. The London streets are 
the most disgraceful in Europe. You may not always 
be able to prevent mischief. Any man of the world 
must see that. At any rate, you need not make 
it easy. 

Respect the feelings of those you inay have to take 
up. They may be innocent. If guilty, that is yet to 


be proved. It may provoke in many of you a sort of 
smile at the notion of some of the London criminals 
being respectable, or having feelings that it is possible 
to wound. Beitso. Still, every man has a right to 
respect, and it is wise to give it him. 

The last thing I would say is, don’t be too hard on 
boys. Often they are irritating and mischievous and 
trying to the last degree; but they are only boys. I 
suppose we were all boys, though a good while ago. 
Many of us have boys of our own. Sometimes the 
most boisterous boys turn out the most useful men. 
Hastily to take them up, to refuse to hear what they 
say, or to observe what they do; to lose temper with 
them, or to take any notice whatever of innocent antics, 
is a mistake which kind and wise hearts will avoid. 

With these last counsels I will conclude. 

Cultivate diligently a holy fear of Almighty God, 
and a constant sense of His presence. He will 
judge you as He will judge me and judge them. 
* There is no respect of persons with God.” A ragged 
boy in St. Giles’s and the great peer who represents 
the majesty of English law will one day stand to- 
gether before Him to Whom all hearts are open, and 
from Whom no secrets are hid. Remember that you 
are His instruments for order and righteousness ; that 
one day you will have to give account to Him of how 
you have used them. This should give you self- 
respect. It should also send you to your knees for 
His blessing. Remember that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is at once the Head and Saviour of humanity. He is 
thereby personal Kinsman and pledged Redeemer of 
the most degraded souls in this vast city. If He does 
not despise them nor despair about them, neither need 
you. As His witnesses—in the very spirit of His 
Divine pity—as those who need to commit to Him 
your own being, and. desire forgiveness for your own 
sins, go to your duty, and do it, with Him at your 
side. Claim humbly, but earnestly, the continual 
help and guidance of the Holy Spirit. No men need 
it more than you for your arduous duties. No men 
can be a greater help and blessing to society than you 
can be if you have the motives, the principles, and the 
helps of true Christians. 

For your place of trust, for your grave and honour- 
able responsibilities, for the dignity that will make 
your office respected, for the kindness which will 
make your persons esteemed, there is grace and help 
from God moment by moment. Only ask Him for it, 
and serve Him with it ; and let this sentence ring in 
your ears as from your Lord Himself : “ Fear not but 
let your hands be strong.” 
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GIVE that birthday gift unto the King 
Which will rejoice Him more than aught 





to-day, 
Not gold or any gold-bought offering, 
But just thyself for aye. 


Then in that House whose hearthstone ne'er grows 
cold, 
Where thy lost darlings spend their Christmas now, 
Thy deed of love will be with rapture told, 
And joy will light each brow. 
WILLIAM H. Swit 
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A CHINESE NEW YEAR. 





The first sign of the approaching New Year (which 
in 1890 fell well-nigh at its earliest possible—on 
January 24) is the decoration of the streets with 
gaily coloured pictures, corresponding roughly to our 
Christmas cards, representing scenes from history or 
mythology. Chief among these are the “door-gods,” 
the pictures of two fierce warriors pasted on each 
door to frighten off evil spirits. Everybody betrays 
the greatest eagerness to collect debts, to get an ad- 
vance of wages, to acquire ready money by hook or 
by crook; the streets are crowded from morning to 
night by a jostling throng; all the world declares 
that it is an exceedingly busy time. On the 24th 
of the Twelfth Moon the kitchen-god is escorted 
with much ceremony to heaven. The kitchen-god, 
as all know well, dwells in the kitchen as the paid 
reporter of the higher powers. He makes notes of 
the behaviour of all in his special house, and then 
for one week at the end of the year he ascends to 
the Jewelled Emperor's throne, there to make his 
report. Naturally it is desirable to keep him in a 
good humour at such a time. Every householder, 
from the Viceroy downwards, performs reverent ko- 
tows before the little shrine ; the figure of a horse is 
outlined, and food for horse and deity provided for 
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“HE Chinese, in common with all Eastern nations, 
‘a adopt lunar-calculations for their year. The 
one convenience of such a system is that, 
in a country whither gas and good pavings have not 
yet penetrated, and moonlight or lanterns are indis- 
pensable for an evening walk, it is always at once 
possible to tell the age of the moon by the day of 
the month. The Imperial Board of Astronomy, using 
still the methods of the Jesuit fathers of the seven- 
teenth century, publishes every year the Authorised 
Almanac, dividing the year into moons of twenty-nine 
or thirty days each, according to convenience. Of 
course such agreement with the movements of the 
moon involves disagreement with the sun, and every 
three or four years we have an intercalary month, 
thus saving ourselves from the inconvenience of the 
seasons revolving quickly through all the months of 
the year. 

Each first and fifteenth day is marked by abundant 
crackers making night hideous, and by the worship 
offered by the high mandarins in certain of the 
temples. But when the creaking wheels of the 
labouring year draw near to the end of their labours, 
all China goes frantic with the joy of holiday and epee oe Se ee 
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the journey. The kitchen-god is a vegetarian, 
and care must be taken not to insult him by offer- 
ing him meat. The most important part of his 
diet is a broth made of glutinous rice, for then, 
when he is in the presence of his superiors, his 
teeth will be stuck together, and he won't be able 
to open his mouth to tell his clients’ misdeeds ! 
In China sin is thought of only in connection with 
punishment ; and though the proverb says, “ You 
can’t cheat a spirit,” yet a game of hide-and-seek 
with conscience and the gods gives rather a zest 
to life. After six days,on the last day of the 
year the kitchen-god is received back to his shrine 
with full reverence and ceremony, to sink once 
more into twelve months of prying obscurity. 

On the night of the Old Year, everybedy is busy 
to the last moment; the gates of the city are open 
all night, to allow full facilities to creditors to 
collect their accounts. When business is all ended, 
crackers are fired at the door, obeisances made to 
speed the parting year, and the door (now known 
as the “ Door of Wealth”) is solemnly closed. An 
inscription on red paper is often posted up: “On 
closing the door, great good fortune.” Were the 
door to be left open, all the wealth of the house 
would flow away. In most houses a watch-night is 
kept up. All the fires are kept burning, abundance 
of food and drink is provided. The seniors pass 
the time in eating and talking, the juniors in 
gambling. Then, with the dawn, the male members 
of the household go out with a tray of foods and 
wines; a red carpet is spread, and all bow down with 
heads to the ground towards the particular point of 
the compass which has been declared by the almanac 
to be the lucky one for the year. The deity thus 
worshipped has no very distinct existence, and the 
homage is probably to the spirits of the air and sky 
in a general sense. As in all sacrifices in China, the 
food, after satisfying spiritual appetites, affords solid 
satisfaction to earthly digestions. The whole city 
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resounds with the reports of crackers and petards. It 
is not without some satisfaction that a resident of 
European nostril reflects that since superstitious cus- 
toms there must be, those customs involve the burn- 
ing of much gunpowder, and give an antidote in 
this land of vile and noxious smells. 

With the dawn, too, go the long and motley pro- 
cessions of the high mandarins to the Emperor’s 
Temple to renew their homage. The large building, 
with its empty, grass-grown courts, its marble balus- 
tradings, red walls, and curving yellow-tiled roofs, 
wakes into sudden life after the neglect 
of months; the whole area is alive with 
picketed guards, picturesque lanterns, and 
a gossiping, irreverent crowd. The of- 
ficials, with the Viceroy at their head, clad 
in gorgeously embroidered robes of satin, 
with crimson “ beefeater” hats and crim- 
son floss-silk tassels, are ranged in order 
of rank; the word of command is given 
in a curious lilting monotone, and as the 
eastern light is beginning to pale the flare 
of torches, all bow down nine times with 
foreheads to the ground, and then crouch 
in the attitude of submission before the 
empty chair, which represents majesty. 
The assemblage then breaks up, and hastily 
rushes, sedan-chairs, lictors, attendants, and 
all, over the cracker-strewn streets to offer 
due worship in the temples of Confucius 
and the God of War. 

As the day broadens, the New Year Sab- 
bath spreads the mantle of its peace on 
the toil-grimed city. For once in the year 
every shop is shut, every huckster’s ery is 
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hushed, every coolie’s song is silent, every passenger 
is clad in gala robes. All the world is paying 
calls on all the world. Friends who meet bow pro- 
foundly, with the words, “Congratulations and 
wealth!” When a call is paid, the red card is 
thrust in the door-crack, with shouted good wishes. 
In cases of great intimacy, the guest is admitted, 
and invited to partake of “ silver ingot” food or tea. 
No word of ill omen may be uttered to mar the 
auspices of the unsullied year: “spirit,” ‘ death,” 
“lion,” “tiger,” “dragon,” “ cat,’ “ mouse ”— such 
sounds must be religiously avoided. He who breaks 
this rule would probably be struck for his fatuous 
carelessness. Bands of happy youths sit within shut 
doors all day long banging drums and gongs, and 
will continue the inspiring thuds for days together. 
Rhythm, as distinct from music, appears to have 
charms for the Celestial which certainly pall on the 
fastidious Western ear. Nor is household religious 
observance ended, for the tablets of ancestors are set 
up for the adoration of all. After a day or two the 
God of Wealth receives his dole of homage; and on 
the seventh comes the birthday of the Jewelled King. 

This Sabbath is maintained with more or less com- 
pleteness for a fortnight. During this period the 
youths and men daily carry from house to house huge 
lanterns in the shape of dragons, from thirty to sixty 
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or seventy feet long. 


Ask the people why (¥y y 
all this festivity? : = 
why this custom? fe 
and one can only get ‘ : 


the answer that it is J : 
the old custom, and a 42 ; 





that were the dragon 
not thus honoured, : 
drought or flood > oJ 
would certainly re- ge 
sult. Alas! along ss sa 
the Yangtsze Valley, 
notwithstanding all 
this observance, year 
by year come the 
floods and droughts, 
winter by winter 
come the starving 
poor from _ their 
ruined fields by their 
tens of thousands ; 
and one can but be 
thankful for the persistent cheerfulness that can. in 
the sombre setting of so much sorrow, place the jewel 
of such festivity and genuine mirth. God bring to all 
these the true joy of the Christmas tidings ! 
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SIFTED AS WHEAT. 


A STORY OF CONFLICT AND PATIENCE. 


BY E. NEAL, AUTHOR OF “MY BROTHER BASIL,” “WORTHY TO BE LOVED,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 
GOOD-BYE ! 

“When hope is chidden, 

That tain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 

In the breast to dwell ; 

When fettered by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were merey to the pain 
' Of them that bid farewell.” 

4 Heser. 


YERIOT had felt for some 
time past that his posi- 
tion at the bank was be- 
coming intolerable, but 
his decision to leave it 
was so sudden as to give 
the announcement all 
the effect of a surprise. 
It was, in a sense, a 
surprise to himself. He 
had thought, he had 
even resolved, that for 
his uncle’s sake he would 
remain as long as Mr. 
Sherwood was there; but in making this resolution 
he had not allowed for the disturbing force the con- 
viction of Katharine’s indifference had brought into 







the situation. It was one thing to feel that, in his 
altered position, he had no right to address her at 
present, and quite another to be convinced that his 
addresses would certainly have been rejected. That 
her coldness had its root in pique, he was the last man 
to suspect ; and, to do Miss Sherwood justice, a vainer 
man than Alban Heriot might easily have been 
deceived. Her manner had grown studiously cold 
and reserved ; and even when he came to announce 
his departure she showed rather less regret than the 
merest courtesy demanded. 

For the parting was likely to be a long one. Mr. 
Heriot had sought and obtained the post of bank 
manager in an American bank, and if he ever returned 
to England it would be as a visitor only. 

Mr. Sherwood was grieved to the heart, and made 
offers to induce his nephew to remain that would have 
considerably astonished his grandson, or his wife ; but 
though Alban was grateful, he was obdurate, and Mr. 
Sherwood pleaded in vain. 

“Couldn’t you say a word to him, Katharine?” the 
old man asked, when he felt that his own efforts had 
failed. ‘“Couldn’t you say a word, my dear? You 
and he have been such friends—oh, yes! I have seen 
it, and been very pleased to see that you were—and he 
will not listen to me, although I offered to raise his 
salary to anything he liked, or even to make him a 
partner. Couldn’t you tell him how grieved we all 
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are? He would stay if you asked him, I be- 


lieve.” 
«“[?” cried Katharine, with flaming cheeks, “J ask 


him to stay? Do you think J want him? Do you 
think 46 

She stopped and looked at her uncle with passionate 
indignation. ‘“ You do not mean it, I dare say,” she 





went on, with a quiver in her voice ; “ but do you know 
that you are énsu/ting me ? Ask him tostay? I would 
net do it to save my life!” 

“Well, well, my dear, it must be as you like,” said 
the old man, with an astonishment that was balm to 
Katharine’s wounded pride; “I asked him; and cer- 
tainly it was of no use, but I thought a word from 
you——” 

“That would be of no use either,” said Katharine 
gravely. “I could say no word to alter Alban’s 
decision, and if I could I would not do it.” 

He looked at her wistfully, but Katharine shook 
her head. Even if her uncle had been right, it was a 
word her pride would never have suffered her to speak ; 
and as it was, it was probable that the vain appeal 
made her voice a little harder and her tone a little 
colder when the moment of parting actually came. 

By way of impressing on Middleton that there was 
no disagreement between his nephew and himself, Mr. 
Sherwood had insisted on giving a farewell dinner, to 
which Katharine looked forward with something like 
dread. How would she get through an evening that 
was a long-drawn-out parting under so many eyes? 
How could she keep up the pretence of indifference 
when every nerve was aching with the impending 
farewell that must be said so soon? If it had not 
been that to plead indisposition might have lent colour 
to the idea that she was sorrowing over Mr. Heriot’s 
departure, she would have excused herself on the 
ground of the headache that hardly left her the power 
to move; but as the first gong sounded, she forced 
herself to dress, and pinched her cheeks to bring the 
colour to them, and scolded herself into something 
like composure and calm. Whatever happened, he 
should not think she cared ! 

She put off going down till the last moment, and 
the room was quite full when she went in. Both 
the Vicars were there, Mr. Summerhayes, tall and 
dignified and imposing, in the most clerical of 
coats, and Mr. Cross of St. Luke’s in a dress-coat 
and white tie. Mrs. Sherwood had taken offence 
at her Vicar’s plain speaking, and the Sherwoods 
now attended St. Luke’s; but Mr. Summerhayes had 
declined to quarrel with his quarrelsome parishioner, 
and, on an occasion like this, could not be left out. 
Mrs. Summerhayes, bland and fair and matronly, 
filled an easy-chair on one side of the fire, and Mrs. 
Cross, a dejected little wisp of a woman, with 
frightened eyes, sat under Mrs. Sherwood’s ample 
shadow on the other, and said “ Yes” to whatever the 
rich woman said. Colonel Duncan had come over 
from Furzeholt, with a meek young subaltern, who 
held dinners in abhorrence, but brightened visibly 
as Katharine came in; and Blanche Summerhayes, 
looking pale and sad, sat in a cluster of girls, who 
made Tina and Lina look more faded and old-maidish 
than ever, The doctors were there, talking “shop” 
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in the doorway, as a matter of course, and Mr. Grey 
and Mr. Sinclair, the rival lawyers, who always got in 
a corner and discussed the last case before the Court of 
Appeal, and disagreed about it ; and Miss Burnaby, of 
Thickens, who did not visit in Middleton generally, 
but came to the Sherwoods to show her respect for 
what might almost be called a county family, if you 
did not draw the line too close, which, as everyone 
knew, was impossible nowadays. 

There was a little rustling of silk and turning of 
heads as Katharine came in, and Miss Burnaby ad- 
justed the pince-nez on her aristocra*ic old nose, and 
snorted emphatic approval. 

For Katharine was looking her best, and her best 
was a rare and—as the subaltern, and perhaps some 
others, felt—even a dangerous thing. She need not, 
poor child! have inflicted those painful pinches on 
the cheeks that were so pale half an hourago. They 
were not pale, they were burning with excitement, 
now, and her eyes were shining under the straight 
black brows, and every movement was full of pride 
and grace, and a subtle, ineffable charm. 

She was in black, of course; but the bodice of her 
dress was formed of cut jet beads that glanced and 
sparkled as she moved, while a jet necklace and 
bracelets set off the whiteness of her throat and 
arms, and one pure white camellia lay amongst the 
coils of dusky hair. 

But the last thing Katharine was thinking of 
was her own appearance. All she thought of was 
how to bear herself bravely through the parting so 
near at hand; all she felt was the consciousness of 
Alban’s presence; all she saw was the tall figure, 
standing a little aloof, whose eyes had been on the 
door when she entered, and who had then turned so 
swiftly away. 

Did he not want to see her, then? Did he fear 
that she might be going to presume on the friendship 
that had deceived even her uncle? Was he afraid 
lest she should seek to appropriate attentions he was 
no longer willing to pay? Oh! thought Katharine 
bitterly, she would let him see his mistake ! 

Of course, as one of the hostess’s household, she 
must greet everyone present, but Alban’s greeting 
should be the briefest she could frame. He should 
see that her thermometer could register as many de- 
grees of frost as his own ! 

Mr. Heriot must have been abnormally blind if he 


“entertained any doubts on that score. All that Miss 


Sherwood vouchsafed him was a careless “ How-d’ye- 
do?” and then she turned to speak to Harry Sher- 
wood, with a cousinly warmth that made that young 
man reflect—with a smile for which Alban could 
have cheerfully turned him out of the room—that 
women always come round in time, if you only know 
how to manage them ! 

This sagacious student of the softer sex had only 
come into the room just before Katharine entered it, 
and she was aware, as she looked at him, that his 
toilet was less careful and his manner less self- 
possessed than usual. The Australian’s dress was 
always a little more florid than other men’s, but to- 
night he was a trifle less gorgeous, and his manner 
was certainly less offensively self-assured. Katharine 
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perceived the change with approval, and wondered 
idly what had brought it about, and even in what it 
consisted. Something was wanting from the elabor- 
ate get-up at which she was always inclined to 
laugh, and for a moment she hardly knew what it 
was. The brilliant silk handkerchief was tucked into 
his waistcoat, the brilliant silk socks showed above 
the low court-shoes, the heavy gold chain stretched 
from side to side, the big diamond stud glittered in 
the vast white front; and then her eyes wandered to 
his hands, and she knew that the still bigger diamond 
was not, as usual, on his finger. 

“Where is your ring?” she asked. 
have you not got it on?” 

For a moment he looked furious, and then he ex- 
claimed, with a laugh that did not ring quite true— 

“That is a good one, when you are always going on 
at me for wearing it! Suppose I chose not to wear it 
to-night; suppose I’ve given it away, or lost it, or 
pawned it, if you like—I should like to know what 
business it is of yours, or of anyone else’s?” 

He turned sharply on his heel and left her, and 
Katharine wondered again what ailed him, and why 
he had resented her innocent remark so much. There 
was something odd in his manner, she was sure, 
and once she saw him look at Alban Heriot in the 
strangest possible way. ‘ Was he, perhaps—sorry ?” 
thought Katharine, with a sympathetic tightening of 
her own throat. Did he feel, as she did, that it was 
in some sense his own doing that Alban was going 
away; that if he had never come home, or, coming, 
had borne himself differently to the man he had dis- 
possessed, that Alban would never have left the 
bank—would never have gone to seek his fortune 
across the seas? 

But she had not many thoughts to waste on Harry 
Sherwood to-night. He took her in to dinner, as Mrs. 
Sherwood had carefully arranged ; but how could she 
attend to his noisy banalities, when her whole soul 
was absorbed in listening for the accents of that other 
voice she might perhaps never hear again? 

She could hear it now and then, and she knew it 
always—the distinct, penetrating voice that was like 
no one else’s, and that pierced the Babel of sound as 
softly and with as little effort as a ray of light pierces 
the dark. Always she could hear the low, grave tones 
through, and never above, the rest—the tones that 
perhaps she might never hear again on this side the 
grave. 

She caught her breath, and made answer at random 
to something Harry had said. She must not give 
way now. There would be all her life to weep in 
after to-night, and she need not fear then that he 
would ever know how foolish she had been. 

‘What are you looking at?” Harry asked, and she 
cast down the guilty eyes that had rested on his 
cousin’s face as if she would have printed it for ever 
on heart and brain. 

His glance followed hers, and then turned to her 
own face with swift interrogation. 

“ Alban looks seedy, doesn’t he?” he said, with a 
langh that perhaps was not as innocent as it seemed. 
“Uncommon funny his going off in this hurry, don’t 
you think? The governor doesn’t like it at all. This 
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dinner is all his doing, you know. 
nothing to say to it.” 

“Yes—I know ”—with a look at the white-haired 
old head at the bottom of the table that made Harry 
suddenly aware that his cousin Katharine had tender 
depths in her nature that his own little plummet-line 
had never sounded yet. She understood that her 
uncle had insisted on doing honour to the nephew he 
loved so well, and had carried his point against much 
opposition. 


Gran would haye 


The dinner was indeed as much against Mrs. Sher- 
wood's wishes as a good dinner could be; for if Mrs, 
Sherwood mortified the flesh in the matter of amuse- 
ment, she did not extend the wholesome discipline to the 
cognate questions of meat and drink. She liked to sit 
at the head of her long, handsome table, and go 
steadily through the menu ; and her nieces were wont 
to look forward to dinner as the one hour in the day 
when their aunt wore a gracious smile, and when 
they might hazard a remark or venture on some small 
request without the certainty of a refusal or a snub, 
The big dinners their aunt enjoyed were another 
matter. So much depended on the success of the 
cook’s efforts then, and Tina and Lina knew by sad 
experience that the cook’s failures would be visited on 
themselves. Mrs. Sherwood must relieve her feelings 
by making someone miserable—and cooks can give 
notice, while nieces cannot. 

But Tina and Lina were radiant to-night. They 
knew from their aunt’s face that the soup was neither 
tasteless nor over-seasoned, that the fish was done toa 
turn, that the entrées were irreproachable ; and then 
they felt able to look about and enjoy themselves, for 
as far as more solid matters went, Sarah was always 
to be depended on. As the huge sirloin was put upon 
the table, they felt at liberty to throw off their 
anxieties and enjoy themselves as far as their genuine 
sorrow at Alban’s departure would allow. 

And in spite of this gloomy background, the little 
women did enjoy themselves very well indeed. ‘Their 
unindulged childhood had left them an artless enjoy- 
ment of sweets, and Sarah had surpassed herself in 
jellies and creams to-day. Their uncle always looked 
after them at dessert, and sent them an extra-thick 
slice of pineapple, or double allowance of chocolate, as 
if they had been still the children he had only just 
begun to suspect they were not ; and to-day there was 
all the excitement of hearing him try to propose 
Alban’s health, and break down ignominiously, and of 
hearing Alban’s brief but eloquent reply. Eloquence 
was by no means a natural gift with Alban Heriot. 
His lips and his nose were too thin and too clearly cut 
for that; but to-night the short, terse sentences in 
which his thoughts found their natural expression 
were lifted into a sort of eloquence by the depth of 
feeling that inspired them. Blanche Summerhayes 
choked, and her mother quite broke down, as Alban 
assured them that whether he found fame or fortune 
in his western home or not, his thoughts would always 
revert to Middleton as the home of his heart; but 
Katharine sat erect and unmoved. 

The sight of tears in others always dried her own at 
the fount, and, as she had told herself before, her tears 
could wait. She must, she would show a brave front 
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their aunt ; but Katharine’s lips were white and hard, 


and cold as stone. 

“ Good-bye.” she said icily. 
pose you will be President 
what everybody who goes to the 
tobe? Perhaps you will write 
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He looked at her with a reproacl 
and then the door closed, and he w 
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anguish and self-abasement, the deep reproach of his 
answering gaze. Nothing could alter or undo it now. 
Already the night-mail was overdue ; a few minutes 
more and she heard it thundering through the still- 
ness, bearing with it, it seemed to Katharine Sher- 
wood, her happiness, her love, her very heart and life. 

She flew to the window and drew up the heavy 
Venetian blind, and gazed out into the darkness of 
the night. The railway passed within sight of the 
Lydiate, and she caught a glimpse of a flame-tinted 
trail of steam, and the glow of the red lamps at the 
end of the train, as it rushed on its way, leaving be- 
hind it a darkness and silence that might be felt. 
Then she turned away and put out the light, and 
threw herself on the bed, feeling that for her, too, 
only silence and darkness remained. 

She lay quite still, but she did not sleep. She 
heard the clock in the hall strike twelve, and the 
other clocks follow after it, according to their various 
wilful ways, the little cuckoo on the landing coming 
in shrilly quite five minutes after the rest. And then 
she heard the front door unclose and close again, and 
Harry’s step as he went to his room, after seeing his 
cousin off. 

He was late down the next morning, and looked so 
dull and depressed that Katharine felt quite kindly 
towards him. She had not credited him with so 
much good feeling; but there was no doubt he was 
upset and unlike himself, talking fast and nervously 
one moment, und the next sunk in an abstracted 
silence, most unlike the boastful and talkative youth. 
Harry bolted his toast and upset his coffee, and got 
away with a confused apology, and a declaration that 
he was not hungry, and wanted nothing more, and 
Katharine looked after him with increasing good-will. 
Who would have thought he would have felt his 
cousin’s departure like this? There must be a great 
deal more good in him than she had suspected; or was 
it only that no one could live for six months in daily 
companionship with Alban Heriot and not be the 
better for it? 

Since Harry had shown himself so capable and use- 
ful at the bank, his grandfather had gradually relaxed 
his own attendance there, and seldom went to Middle- 
ton before eleven o’clock. This morning he owned to 
a bad headache ; and Katharine had almost persuaded 
him to remain at home, at least till the afternoon, 
when the door-bell rang violently, and an agitated 
voice was heard inquiring for Mr. Sherwood. 

“It is Higgs—there is something wrong at the 
bank !” exclaimed Mr. Sherwood, going towards the 
hall. 

But, stout as his wife was, she was there before 
him. 

“What is it? What is it?” 
one else could speak. 
Harry—not my boy?” 

“No,” said Higgs, with lips as white as death. 
“Mr. Harry is all right, ma’am, but upset—and no 
wonder.” The old clerk was all shaken and trembling, 
and leant against the marble table as if he could 
hardly stand. 

“ What is the matter?’ Mr. Sherwood asked. 
down, Higgs. Is anything wrong at the bank /” 


she cried before any- 
“Mr. Harry is not ill? Not 
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“Wrong, sir?” said Higgs, dropping into a chair, 
with a groan. “Wrong? There’s five thousand 
pounds missing from the safe since yesterday after- 
noon !” 

For a moment no one spoke. Mr. Sherwood looked 
paralysed with astonishment. Mrs. Sherwood gavea 
sigh that seemed to betoken relief, and the girls 
looked helplessly from one to the other, Katharine 
flushing with excitement, and Tina and Lina trying 
to take their cue from their aunt. 

“Ts that all?” said Mrs. Sherwood at last. 
quite afraid Harry was ill.” 

* All!” said her husband. “ But this is serious— 
very serious indeed. Five thousand pounds? Are 
you sure it is as much as that?” 

“ Quite sure, sir,” said the clerk. “I counted it with 
Mr. Heriot when we locked up yesterday afternoon, 
and when Mr. Harry and I opened the safe this 
morning it was gone.” ; 

Mr. Sherwood was eminently a practical man. He 
asked no more questions, but took his top-coat from 
its peg and asked Lina to help him on with it. 

“We had better go down to the bank together,” he 
said to Higgs. ‘I shall make inquiries at once, and 
if you have any clue—any suspicions-—— ” 

“But I haven't, sir,’ protested Higgs eagerly, 
turning, if possible, even whiter than before. “Oh, 
no, sir! I know nothing about it—how could I? I 
never go to the safe without you, or one of the young 
gentlemen ; and surely, sir, you wouldn’t go suspecting 
an old servant like me?” 

“Oh, pooh, nonsense!” said Mr. Sherwood sharply ; 
“T’d as soon suspect myself! Come along, Higgs, 
and don’t look so scared. It’s a nasty affair; but 
we'll catch the thief, never fear! I’ll send for the 
police at once——” 

“He’s done it, sir!” ejaculated Higgs, with the 
strangest expression on his face. “Mr. Harry’s done 
that himself, sir. ‘Send for the police, Higgs,’ he 
says, as cool as a cucumber. So I sent for ’em, and 
they ’re there by now, I don’t doubt.” 

“That’s all right, then. The boy knows what he’s 
about, doesn’t he?” said the proud grandfather ; but 
Higgs’ assent was not quite as prompt as usual. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said slowly, “I’ve no doubt he does. 
Yes—Mr. Harry knows what he’s about.” And then 
he added, as if he felt his response had been lacking 
in warmth—“ Yes, sir, there aren’t many like Mr. 
Harry. I never see a sharper young gentleman, or @ 
more affable. Mr. Heriot were always a little high; 
but Mr. Harry, he’s that free and easy he mightn’t 
have a penny. Yes, sir, he’ve been kind and pleasant- 
spoken to me and mine ever since he came, and I’m 
not going to forget it.” 

There was a sudden decision in the tone that was 
rather inexplicable, but the emotion in the old man’s 
voice touched Mr. Sherwood and made him proud of 
the grandson who had been able to inspire such strong 
attachment. But whether he would have been as 
proud and pleased had he known exactly the grounds 
of it, or the reasons that prompted Higgs’ praise of 
Harry’s affability, may be open to doubt. That Harry 
should be “kind and pleasant-spoken” to all was 
well ; but that he should allow himself to be intimate 
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with old Higgs, and even to visit at his house, was 
a thing that could not possibly suggest itself to 
Harry’s grandfather, and some perception of the way 
in which such an intimacy would be regarded at the 
Lydiate had made the young man refrain from men- 
tioning it there. 

But though he said nothing at home, Harry Sher- 
wood had by no means forgotten the pretty girl whose 
acquaintance he had made on the day.of his arrival at 
Middleton. They kept late hours at Myrtle Lodge, 
and there were few evenings when Harry Sherwood 
did not appear after the old clerk’s frugal supper to 
smoke a pipe with his host and talk to his host's 
pretty daughter; but as, after some hesitation, he had 
been allowed a latch-key, very little was known of his 
movements at the Lydiate when once that decorous 
household had retired to rest. 

Middleton generally knew a good deal more of 
young Sherwood’s proceedings than reached his grand- 
father’s ears ; but even Middleton, well-informed as it 
was in all local gossip, had not’ made up its mind if 
there was “anything in it” between the two young 
people, one of whom was the banker’s grandson and 
heir, and the other only the “ young perso” in the 
show-room at Messrs. Brown and Jones’! Perhaps 
Harry himself had not made up his mind, or had not 
regarded it as a subject on which any such intellectual 
effort was necessary. Mabel Higgs was, in his 
opinion, prettier and more amusing than any of the 
girls he met in Middleton drawing-rooms, and that 
was enough for him. How long it would be enough 
for Miss Higgs remained to be seen; but at present 
there had been nothing to disturb the harmony of the 
evenings spent in the little front parlour at Myrtle 
Lodge, where perhaps Harry felt more thoroughly at 
home than in any other house in Middleton. Even his 
grandmother’s devotion could not make the Lydiate 
anything but dull and formal to a young man accus- 
tomed to the freedom of Australian life; but Mr. 
Sherwood had no suspicion of this, any more than he 
suspected why it was that old Higgs was always ready 
to praise his grandson and to approve of everything 
he said and did. 

But, for once, his grandson was not the uppermost 
thought in Mr. SherWood’s mind. He could think of 
nothing, and talk of nothing, on his way to the bank, 
but the robbery which had taken place there, and a 
dozen times he regretted Alban’s absence, and declared 
that but for that the thieves could never have effected 
an entrance, 

The police, represented by Superintendent Baker, 
the chief of the Middleton staff, and one of his 
men, were already at the bank when the banker and 
his clerk reached it. They had been put in possession 
of the main facts of the case, which the superin- 
tendent, notebook in hand, briefly recapitulated for 
Mr. Sherwood’s benefit. 

“ As I understand it, sir, the young gentleman and 
Mr. Higgs found all in order when they got to the 
bank this morning, and it was only when the safe was 
opened that the theft was discovered. The thief, 
whoever he were, had got clean off and locked the safe 
after him—and the premises too, which was, to say the 
least, peculiar.” 
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Mr. Sherwood looked at the old clerk, who nodded 
but seemed quite unable to speak, and the super- 
intendent went on— 

“The burglars—if they were burglars—must have 
known their way about pretty well, and had duplicate 
keys—-—” 

“But that is impossible,’ said Mr. Sherwood. 
“There were only two keys in existence to the safe, 
and one was always kept by Mr. Heriot and the other 
by me.” 

“ And Mr. Heriot’s key?” said the superintendent. 
“Mr. Heriot’s key I gave to my grandson last 
night, when my nephew left.” 

“Can you remember the time?” asked Superin- 
tendent Baker, pencil in hand, and just a shade more 
interest in his tone than an official from Scotland 
Yard might have allowed to appear. 

“It would be about eleven o’clock. 
gave it me just before he went away.” 

The superintendent nodded. 

“Just so,’ he said reflectively ; 
oclock—just so. Mr. Higgs!” 

“Sir!” said Mr. Higgs, starting so violently that he 


others start too, and look at him with 
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aade the 
vague curiosity. 

No one, notseven the policeman, thought that this 
guileless old man had anything to do with the rob- 
bery ; but they looked at him as curiously as if they 
felt that the clue to the mystery was in his trembling 
old hands. 

“Do you remember what time you locked up the 
bank yesterday? You close pretty early, don’t you?” 
said the superintendent blandly. 

“ Weclose at four,” said Mr. Sherwood ; for, in spite 
of the policeman’s blandness, Higgs looked utterly 
unable to reply. “But often we don’t lock up till 
later. Try and think, Higgs. Surely you can 
remember the time you left off work !” 

* There was a good bit to do yesterday,” stammered 
Higgs. “We had to make the books up to date, and 
many little matters to see to, Mr. Heriot’s leaving be- 
ing so sudden-like and unexpected, and everything 
being rather a rush——” 

“Mr. Heriot’s leaving was sudden, was it?” said 
the superintendent quickly, but gazing out of the 
window with airy and rather ostgntatious in- 
difference. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sherwood briefly. He could not 
bring himself to discuss Alban’s departure with Mr. 
Superintendent Baker, nor did he see what bearing it 
could have on the business in hand. 

“Who was last in the bank? that is what I want to 
know,” said the officer. “Itall turns on that, you 
see. Who was last in the bank ?—was it you, or Mr. 
Higgs, or one of the young gentlemen?” 

“It was Mr. Heriot,” said Higgs shortly. 
always locks up.” 

“ But what has that to do with it?” said Mr. Sher- 
wood uneasily. “It is evident that the thief or 
thieves got into the bank after it had been shut up 
for the night. The porter and his wife always sleep 
here at night, but last night there was no one in the 
front of the premises. I suppose the thieves knew 
that Mr. Heriot’s rooms would be vacant, and laid 
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their plans accordingly. I have always felt the place 
a little unsafe when those rooms were empty.” 

The superintendent did not answer; he was still 
staring out into the street, apparently absorbed in 
watching a game of hop-scotch between two ragged 
little girls, and a boy who looked like an animated 
scarecrow that had strayed out of the nearest field. 

Mr. Sherwood found himself thinking that the 
country police were not of much use in difficult cases, 
and half wishing that his grandson had not sent for 
them. It would have been much better to have 
telegraphed up to town. And then the superintend- 
ent looked round, and fixed on his employer a look 
of quite startling intelligence. 

“It’s the plainest case I ever had to do with,” he 
said. “Mr. Sherwood, sir, may I speak to you 
alone?” 

“Alone?” said Mr. Sherwood doubtfully. “ But why 
alone, Baker? We are all interested in the matter, 
all interested in bringing the truth to light. Higgs 
is nervous, and my grandson young and _ inexperi- 
enced; but in this matter I have the fullest con- 
fidence in them both.” 

“ Yes, sir, no doubt; and I haven’t a word to say 
against it. But I’d prefer to speak to you alone, all 
the same,” said the superintendent firmly. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Sherwood; “it must be as 
you wish, of course.” 

He nodded a dismissal to his grandson and clerk, 
and Superintendent Baker requested his subordinate 
to withdraw. Then he closed the door, and coming 
back to the fire, took up his position on the hearth- 
rug, and looked keenly at Mr. Sherwood. 

“I’m sure you'll agree with me, sir, that these 
little matters are best kept as quiet as possible. 
You ve every confidence in these gentlemen, I know, 
and for anything I know they may be quite worthy of 
it. But there is such a thing as abusing confidence, 
and that yours has been abused shamefully I feel 
no manner of doubt.” 

“ But—but who? I don’t understand,” said Mr. 
Sherwood. 

“No, sir; but if you ‘ll allow me to set a few facts 
before you, my meaning will come out plainer——” 

“If you mean old Higgs-— -” interrupted Mr. Sher- 
wceod, but the officer shook his head. 

“No, sir; I don’t say anything against Mr. Higgs, 
though his manner és a trifle suspicious. I don’t 
think he’s took the money, but I can’t help thinking 
he knows more than he says. However, that’s neither 
here nor there. If he knows anything, he don’t mean 
to blab—out of respect, no doubt—and I think there’s 
plenty to go on without him. And now, sir, Ill ask 
you to follow me carefully, and to hear me patiently ; 
and if anything goes against your feelings, you'll re- 
member it’s the facts that speak, not me. It’s the 
facts, not me, that are going to speak to you now.” 

Mr. Superintendent Baker consulted his notebook, 
and looked benignly at Mr. Sherwood. 

“T’ve been turning things over in my mind, sir, 
and I think I may say, pretty certainly, that no 
professional thieves have had a hand in the business. 
I thought it was a clever plant at first, everyone here 
seeming quite above suspicion ; but there’s too many 





difficulties in the way. You say there couldn’t be 
duplicate keys, and I’m inclined to agree with you. 
Even if there was one, say of the safe—which is 
going out of the way to be unlikely—could they have 
got duplicates of all the doors? And it isn’t only 
locks you’ve got to reckon with, but bolts and 
bars. There’s the bank door, with enough for a 
church or a county gaol ; safe door ditto, with patent 
forty-thieves-power lock ; and never a bolt, or a bar, 
or a hinge, or a lock in the slightest way damaged or 
disturbed. Porter in the house, and awake even 
when not on his rounds—says he couldn’t sleep for 
thinking of the young gent as has gone to Amerikey, 
but will make affidavit he never heard a sound. ‘Du- 
plicate keys,’ says you; but how about the bolts and 
bars? Are they to be got out and in again without 
ever a sound?” 

Mr. Sherwood had heard them creak and groan as 
they slid home, with reverberating clang, too often to 
be able to dispute the point; but he was distinctly 
conscious that he would have disputed it if he could. 
He did not know, he could not even imagine, whither 
and to what conclusion the superintendent and his 
“ facts” were tending, but he felt that the burglar he 
had so firmly believed in was vanishing into thin air, 
and leaving a nameless horror in his place, into whose 
face he did not dare to look. Superintendent Baker 
drew the veil rudely away. 

“Tt’s a most unpleasant business, Mr. Sherwood,” 
he said; but there’s no doubt in my mind, and I 
think there can’t be in yours, as to who the thief is. 
I put the facts together, as you must do, however 
unwillingly ; and the facts say that the man who 
took that money was on the spot, and had the keys to 
help himself to it. And the facts go on and say that, 
having taken it, he bolted, as a thief generally does, 
You’ve put the matter in my hands, sir, and it’s my 
painful duty to ask you to apply for a warrant for 
the apprehension of Mr. Alban Heriot; and if you do 
it at once, sir, I believe we shall nab him before he 
sails.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

AN UNREASONABLE YOUNG WOMAN, 

**T have no reason but a woman’s reason 3 

I think him so because I think him so.” 

SHAKESPEARE, 

Mk. SKERWOOD started to his feet with a sharp cry 
of surprise and pain. The next moment he sat 
down again and dropped his face in his clasped 
hands with a groan; and the officer stood by, 
silent and respectful, till the old man lifted his head. 

“T can’t believe it,’ he said at last. “Alban 
Heriot? Impossible !” 

“Impossible? Oh no, sir. In our profession we 
learn to think nothing impossible. Plenty of gentle- 
men, whose characters stood quite as high as Mr. 
Heriot’s. have done just the same. Some are found 
out, and some are not ; but there ’s nothing impossible 
about it.” 

“Well! I shall not apply for the warrant,” said 
Mr. Sherwood. And then he added, after a moment's 
pause, “ Nor shall I prosecute.” 
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“Yes, sir.” said Baker respectfully. “When you 
come to think it over, I think you will. A gentleman 
and a magistrate doesn’t compound a felony because 
the thief isa relation. I ask your pardon, Mr. Sher- 
wood, for speaking so plain—but that’s what it comes 
to, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Sherwood did not answer. Perhaps he could 
not. That was what it came to, he knew ; or, at least, 
that is what it would come to in the eyes of the world. 
But how was he to consent to a course of action that 
seemed to admit the possibility of Alban’s guilt? 

“Tt is not because he is my nephew,” he said, in 
tones of profound emotion. “It is because, knowing 
him as I do, I cannot believe him guilty of’ so foul 
acrime. I know that circumstances seem against him ; 
but he is innocent—I am sure of it.” 

“Then, sir, give him the opportunity of proving his 
innocence! The thing can’t be hushed up now ; it’s 
gone too far for that. Your grandson knows, your 
clerks know, the porter knows. Before the day is 
over, everyone in Middleton will know. I’m not the 
only man in the place who can sum up the facts ; and 
the facts all point to Mr. Heriot’s guilt. If, in spite 
of facts, you don’t believe it, give him the chance of 
defending himself—of bringing out some fresh facts 
to show that you are right.” 

Superintendent Baker paused, but still Mr. Sher- 
wood sat in painful irresolution. “I can’t do it— 
my sister’s son,” he muttered brokenly, in a tone that 
touched even the official breast. 

“Luckily you won't have to do it, as the bank is in 
the town. The Mayor, or one of the borough magis- 
trates, will sign the warrant——” 

“Oh!” groaned Mr. Sherwood, “I could not have 
done it.” 

“Well, sir, there’s no need to do it yourself. It’s 
natural it should go against you. But for right and 
justice, for your own sake, for Mr. Heriot’s sake—if 
so be as he és innocent—a warrant should be got out 
without delay. Mr. Elliot is a borough magistrate ; 
let me go to him, and you keep out of it all you can.” 

Mr. Sherwood looked at the energetic policeman 
gloomily. 

“T would rather lose the money a thousand times ! ” 

“ Yes, sir—if it was‘only the money—I don’t at all 
doubt it. But it’s got a long way past hushing up, 
however much it might be wished. I think, if you 
look at it all round, sir, you will see it’s the only 
course to take—and, with your leave, I will go to Mr. 
Elliot at once.” 

“You must do your duty, of course,” sighed Mr. 
Sherwood. “Say nothing to Mr. Harry; only ask 
him to come to me. I would rather break it to him 
myself.” 

There was no one in the bank when Baker gave the 
message ; and the old clerk followed him to the door 
with the strangest excitement in his face. 

“What does he want Mr. Harry for?” he asked, 
with trembling lips. 

“To tell him we’ve spotted the thief, I expect,” 
said the superintendent, looking curiously at the agi- 
tated old man, whose agitation was evidently increased 
by his words. 

“And who—who is it!” he whispered hoarsely. 
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“Well, I fancy you ’ve a pretty good guess, to say 
the least of it,’ returned Baker sharply. “You've 
done your best to screen him, but you may as well 
throw up the sponge. By the way, what’s the name 
of the ship Mr. Heriot is going by? A constable will 
go after him in the very next train, but one may as 
well wire to make sure. Hullo——!” 

For Higgs had reeled and fallen to the ground, and 
the police officer saw that he had fainted. 

“See to him,” he said to the policeman who was 
waiting by the door. “I have no time to lose.” 

He hurried off to find the magistrate and apply for 
the warrant ; and as he went he shook his head. “I 
knew he was keeping something back,” he said. “ Well 
—he’ll have to open his mouth when they get him in 
the witness-box ; and perhaps it will be just as well, 
for, of course, it’s only circumstantial evidence at 
present.” 

And meanwhile, Harry Sherwood had heard from 
his grandfather that his cousin was suspected of the 
robbery, and that a warrant would be taken out at 
once for his arrest; but though he looked grave and 
concerned, the young man was evidently much less 
surprised than the old one had been. 

“T saw you didn’t dream of its being Alban,” he 
said, when his grandfather had told his tale, with many 
expressions of incredulous horror and dismay ; “but 
for my own part I didn’t see who else it could be.” 

“And you said nothing?” said his grandfather, 
looking at him fondly. 

“How could I, sir, when he is my cousin, and you 
care for him so much?” 

“God bless you, my own noble boy !” said the old 
man through his tears. But perhaps it was as well 
that his eyes were too dim to see the smile with which 
the noble boy received his blessing. 

Mr. Sherwood left the bank at once and went home 
with his terrible news, and Harry went to Alban’s 
vacant desk to take, as well as he could, his cousin’s 
place. The old clerk had soon revived, and was busy 
at his, but no conversation passed between them. 

The news of the robbery had soon spread through 
the town, and everyone who could make an excuse 
for turning in at the bank, and a good many who 
couldn’t, had called in to inquire and gossip and 
condole. 

Mr. Summerhayes was one of the earliest visitors, 
and great was his consternation and distress. 

“Alban? Alban Heriot?” he said incredulously. 
“T could not have believed it—I don’t believe it now ! 
Surely your grandfather cannot credit such a mon- 
strous charge? It can’t be true that he is going to 
prosecute ?” 

“He has no choice,” said Harry gravely. “The 
police insisted, and I believe they would have put it 
in the hands of the Public Prosecutor if he had 
refused.” 

“ Dear me—dear me!” said the good Vicar, in much 
distress. “They must think there are very strong 
grounds for suspicion then—but to me it seems 
incredible. What does your grandfather say?” 

“ He is very much cut up—we all are,” said Harry, 
shaking his head. “ But I am afraid there is no 
room for doubt,” 
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Tone and manner were decorously mournful, but 
the Vicar was acute. 

“He is nut sorry—he is glad, detestable young man 
that he is!” thought Mr. Summerhayes, as he walked 
home through the April sunshine that seemed to mock 
his trouble. What would they say at home to such 
news of the friend whose going they were still 
lamenting? ‘How shall I tell them?” he thought, 
with a shrinking from the task that was emphasised 
by a dawning perception of his daughter's feelings 
towards the man who might so soon be standing in a 
felon’s dock. 

“Poor child, poor child!” he murmured pitifully. 
“My poor little girl, I wonder what she will say?” 

She said very little, and that so quietly that her 
father almost began to think he had been wrong in 
his suspicions. 

“No one who knew Alban would believe it,’ she 
declared. “You do not think he is guilty, do you, 
papa?” 

“No,” said the Vicar stoutly. 

“ Neither do I.” 

It was all Miss Summerhayes said; but when she 
had said it, she stole away to her own room and burst 
into a paroxysm of tears that would have roused 
all Katharine Sherwood’s scorn. 

For Katharine, who had just heard from her uncle's 
faltering lips of the shadow that had fallen on 
Alban Heriot’s fair fame, was by no means in tearful 
mood. 

She looked round her with impartial contempt~--on 
Mrs. Sherwood, who had long cherished a grudge 
against her husband’s nephew, and could hardly 
restrain a triumphant smile; on Tina and Lina, who 
wept aloud in each other’s arms; even on her uncle, 
whose tearful eyes and broken tones were equally dis- 
tasteful to her. 

“Why do you cry?” she asked scornfully. 
looks as if you thought he might be guilty.” 

“Of course he might,” snapped Mrs. Sherwood. 
“ And I’ve no doubt he is!” 

. But Katharine disdained to answer her aunt. She 
took her uncle’s bowed head in her soft, girlish clasp, 
and held it tenderly against her breast. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” she said gently. 
you, when you know he did not do it!” 

“I wish I did know,” said poor Mr. Sherwood 
sorrowfully. “I cannot believe he would—but the 
police say there is such terribly strong evidence 
against him.” 

Katharine drew herself up, and her eyes flashed. 
She looked like a lioness at bay. 

“ Evidence !” cried this unreasonable young woman, 
“kr What does evidence matter’ We know 


“ It 


“ Why should 


Evidence ! 
my cousin Alban, and that is worth all the evidence 
in the world!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES. 
‘* Poise the cause in justice’ equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 
THE next day Middleton rang with the news that 
Alban Heriot had been arrested just as the ship in 
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which he had taken his passage to America was weigh. 
ing anchor in the Mersey, and that he had been brought 
back to Middleton in the custody of the police. 

The Borough Petty Sessions were on Mondays, and 
as this was Thursday, there was abundant space for 
gossip and discussion, and—which mattered a good 
deal more—for the collection of evidence, whether for 
the prosecution or the defence. 

But, as a matter of fact, the defence had no evidence 
to offer. 

“You can only call witnesses to character, and for 
them I suppose we might subpoena the whole town!” 
said Mr. Heriot’s lawyer, with a smile his client was 
quite unable to return. 

The whole town? He would gladly have foregone 
the good opinion of Middleton if he could only have 
been assured that one tall, slim girl, with soft dark 
eyes and a wealth of dusky hair, would hold him 
innocent whatever the rest of the world might say! 
But that seemed too much to hope, when she was 
actually a member of the household at the Lydiate 
—a niece of the man whose money he was said to have 
taken, and who had at least admitted the possibility of 
his having done so by prosecuting him for the theft. 
How she must scorn him! How base she must think 
him! What a contemptible wretch he must seem in 
those pure and lovely eyes ! 

Mr. Sinclair, hard-headed and perhaps hard-hearted 
lawyer that he was, was touched by his client’s dejec- 
tion ; but, in the absence of evidence, he had little 
consolation to offer. It was Mr. Summerhayes (the 
only other person the prisoner was permitted to see) 
who sustained his courage—not only by clerical minis- 
trations, but by his emphatic declaration of a full 
belief in his innocence. 

“The mother and Blanche send their love ; and I 
was to tell you that, however it goes on Monday, they 
know you didn’t do it,’ said the Vicar kindly. “As 
for the young fry, I’m afraid they would lynch your 
uncle if they could; though I believe he could not 
help himself, and was forced to prosecute almost 
against his will.” 

Alban tried to believe it, but he would rather have 
had the assurance from his uncle himself. 

The room in which the Petty Sessions were held 
was a large one ; but it was crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion when Monday came. The Mayor (a prosperous 
bookseller and stationer, who had had many a chat 
with Mr. Heriot as he served him across his counter) 
and Mr. Brown (of the firm of Brown and Jones) were 
the two magistrates on the Bench, and were both rather 
nervously conscious of the change of positions, as the 
prisoner was brought in, and bowed respectfully to 
the Bench. Then he looked quietly round the room, 
but attempted no recognition, though it was full of 
those who had called themselves his friends. 

The faces were more curious than friendly now, 
as Heriot was quite aware; but he scarcely blamed 
them. Even to himself the evidence against him 
seemed overpoweringly strong. 

Mr. Grey appeared for the prosecution, and briefly 
stated the charge, and narrated the circumstances of 
the case ; but perhaps it seemed all the stronger for 
the entire absence of rhetorical exaggeration. Every 
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word told, and if he had been to bed at all that night 
Alban would almost have thought he must have done 
this wrong in his sleep. 

Only four witnesses were called for the prosecution. 
Old Higgs, looking extremely nervous and uncomfort- 
able, deposed to having locked up the safe with Mr. 
Heriot at four o’clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
the 25th of April. It had to be explained to the Court 
that the safe at the bank was a strong room, fitted 
with heavy iron. doors, and containing, besides the 
moneys and securities appertaining to or deposited 
with the bank, the lesser safe, known as the cashier's 
box ; and then Mr. Higgs was allowed to proceed. He 
swore that Mr. Heriot had taken the keys away him- 
self, and that he (Higgs) had not seen them again till 
Mr. Henry Sherwood, junior, brougat them down to 
the bank on the morning of the 26th. He knew they 
were the same keys, because of a little dent in one, 
which he had often noticed, but which did not affect 
its action. The keys were quite bright and shiny, as 
Mr. Heriot always carried them in his pocket. Be- 
lieved there were duplicate keys in Mr. Sherwood's 
possession, but had never seen them. Had been pre- 
sent when Mr. Henry Sherwood, junior, went to the 
safe on the morning of the 26th to.take out the 
cashier's box. The box was there, but it was empty ; 
and altogether the safe had been robbed of about five 
thousand pounds. Thought the robbery must have 
been committed by someone who was acquainted with 
the contents of the safe, as only gold and negotiable 
paper had been taken. 

“And is that all you can tell us, Mr. Higgs?” 
asked Mr. Grey, who had been carefully primed by 
Superintendent Baker; and something in his tone 
made the audience aware that a critical question had 
been asked. 

“That is all, sir,” said Higgs, looking round him 
uneasily. 

“You are quite sure you did not see the prisoner 
again after he gave you the keys? ” 

“Quite sure!” with a cheerful alacrity that rather 
posed the solicitor. 

“You had no communication at all with him, and 
no reason for connecting him with the robbery 
beyond what you have told us?” 

“ None.” 

“On your oath, Mr. Higgs?” 

“On my oath, sir, no!” said Higgs solemnly; and 
the listening Baker owned to himself that he felt 
“ flummoxed.” 

“For he’s speaking the truth now,” thought Baker, 
who was a good judge of veracity in men even more 
sophisticated than poor old Higgs. “He’s speaking 
the truth now, I’m sure, and, as far as I can judge, 
the whole truth, too.” 

Higgs retired, and Mr. Henry Sherwood, junior, 
was called to substantiate the old clerk’s account, 
and released after a very few questions, the Mayor 
remarking that he was anxious to spare the prisoner's 
relations as much as possible. 

And then Mr. Sherwood, looking bent and feeble, 
and ten years older than when his nephew had said 
good-bye to him only five days ago, came into the 
witness-box, and, amidst a sympathetic silence, de- 


posed to the safe custody of the duplicate keys, and 
to the impossibility of anyone but himself obtaining 
access to them. The keys were kept in a small 
drawer in his secr¢taire, a massive, old-fashioned piece 
of furniture in his study at the Lydiate, which was 
always locked. It was his unfailing custom to look 
at the keys night and morning, and he could swear 
they were in their place on the night of the 25th 
of April. They could not have been used to commit 
the robbery, as they had never been out of his posses- 
sion. Had always had the most perfect confidence in 
the prisoner, and even now could hardly believe-—— 

Here the witness quite broke down, and the 
prisoner almost lost his self-command. The reporters 
sat up alertly, and a thrill of interest infected the 
audience, but if they hoped for anything sensational 
they were disappointed. Mr. Sherwood went quietly 
back to his place, drying his eyes with an unaffected 
simplicity that was not without dignity, and Alban 
Heriot pressed his lips together, and only looked a 
little paler than before. 

The porter was the only other witness for the 
prosecution, and there was practically no defence. 
Alban Heriot protested his innocence, and declared 
his entire ignorance of the crime until he was 
charged with having committed it ; but his witnesses 
were of little practical use. 

“No one doubts the prisoner's prerivus good char- 
acter,” said the mayor; and in a few more minutes 
the proceedings were over. Alban Heriot was com- 
mitted for trial at the next Winchester Assizes, and 
bail was refused. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN INDIGNANT FATHER. 


“Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before one is on with the new.” 


THE three months that followed were the saddest 
Katharine had ever spent, and the absence of sympa- 
thetic companionship made the sadness all the harder 
to bear. The fact that her uncle had allowed the 
possibility of Alban Heriot’s guilt was as a wall of ice 
between him and the niece, who regarded such an 
admission as an unspeakable insult to an injured and 
persecuted man. Tina and Lina had never been con- 
genial companions, and only Miss Sherwood’s pro- 
found contempt for her aunt prevented an open 
rupture between them. 

“T do not hate her,” she said to Blanche Summer- 
hayes; “she is not worth it. If she were, I am afraid 
I should.” 

For Mrs. Sherwood not only admitted the possi- 
bility of Alban’s guilt, but would hardly admit the 
possibility of his innocence. She had seen through 
him all along, she declared, and had distrusted his 
professions of attachment to his uncle, and the 
church-going that had taken in everyone else. 

Katharine spent more and more of her time at the 
Vicarage, where, at least, they believed in Alban’s inno- 
cence, and spoke of him with sympathy and affection. 
Of her own feelings she said nothing ; but the two 
girls drew almost unconsciously together in their 
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“**Tt will all come right some day.’ ” 


common trouble; and while love was never men- 
tioned, there was enough in their mutual conviction of 
Alban’s innocence for a common ground of sympa- 
thetic intercourse. 

“Tell him we have never doubted him for an in- 
stant,” Blanche said to her father one day, when the 
Vicar was setting off on the visit to Alban. 

And Katharine looked up eagerly, and then checked 
herself and turned away. How did she know that he 
would care to receive a similar message from her? 
He might think it forward and unmaidenly; and 
Katharine’s cheeks burnt at the thought. But, even 
if he were too just and kind for that, she felt, as she 
recalled the deep reproach of his farewell look, that 
something had come between them beyond her power 
to bridge, or even to understand. After all, what did 


it matter? It was Blanche’s sympathy he cared for; 
why should she trouble him with hers? 

And while she stood debating, Mr. Summerhayes 
had passed out at the gate, and the opportunity was 
Blanche had followed him down to the gate ; 
“no doubt,” thought Katharine, “to add some message 
too tender for any ears but her father’s.” She could not 
guess that Blanche, who had seen her own eager look, 
so swiftly quenched in shamefaced doubt, had run 
forward to give the message she had read in her 
rival's face. 

“Tell him that Katharine believes in him too,” she 
whispered, and then she came back and gave Katharine 
a very tender kiss. “It will all come right some day.” 
she said, with a iook of exaltation Katharine hardly 
understood, 


gone. 
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“Do you mean at the trial?” she asked; and 
Blanche did not explain, but accepted the sugges- 
tion. 

‘‘T don’t think Alban is hopeful about that,” she 
said; “but, whatever happens then, he is sure his 
good name will be cleared at last.” 

“Yes,” said Katharine ; “to doubt it would be to 
doubt everything! And yet sometimes I do: the 
evidence against him seems so strong. And I believe 
Mr. Sinclair says that only proving an alibi--which, of 
course, he cannot do—or finding the real thief, can 
save him. I believe that Aunt Sherwood is glad ; 
only it seems so horrible to think that anyone could 
be so wicked as that.” 

“Mr. Sherwood is dreadfully grieved, everyone 
says.” 

“Oh, yes; and sois Harry. He says he does not think 
it could have been Aiban, and he and Aunt Sherwood 
almost quarrel about it. It is very odd, but really 
Harry is the only little bit of comfort in the house, 
for though Tina and Lina just worship Alban, they 
dare not say a word.” 

“That young man has been much quieter lately ; I 
really think he is improved,” said Blanche ; and Kath- 
arine agreed. 

She did not dream that Harry only professed to 
believe in his cousin’s innocence as a passport to her 
favour, while in secret he inflamed his grandmother's 
prejudices, and nurtured her conviction of his cousin’s 
guilt. He had made up his mind to woo Katharine 
in earnest, and was acute enough to perceive that any 
depreciation of their cousin Alban would close her 
heart against him at once. 

“T wonder why you care so much about it?” he 
said one day, when one of Mrs. Sherwood’s diatribes 
had been visited with a lightning glance- and a 
scathing reproof that only Katharine durst have 
administered. 

“Why? Is he not my cousin?” 

“So am I, for that matter! I wonder if you would 
stand up like that for me?” 

“ Certainly—if I saw you friendless and persecuted, 
and if I believed you innocent.” 

“Ah! but that’s just what I mean. Would you be 
as ready to think me innocent, in spite of all the 
proofs against me?” asked Harry eagerly; and Kath- 
arine crimsoned and dropped her eyes. 

“Of course I should,” she answered. 

And Harry Sherwood took the blush for himself, 
and felt that he was getting on swimmingly. He 
was quite in earnest now in the wooing that had 
begun half in careless acquiescence with his grand- 
mother’s wishes, and half in a matter-of-fact con- 
viction that if Katharine’s fortune was going a- 
begging, he might as well have it as anyone else ; 
but, as time went on, he thought less and less of the 
money. He had, indeed, fallen really and seriously 
in love with his beautiful cousin, and the elevation of 
character which a deep and worthy feeling gives, 
even to the most unworthy, was showing itself in 
the improvement of which Miss Summerhayes had 
spoken. He was less obtrusive, less aggressive, less 
self-assertive, and—at least where Katharine was con- 
cerned—decidedly less selfish: but Katharine never 
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even suspected the devotion that was often clumsily 
and even vulgarly expressed. 

It was perhaps inevitable that his newly awakened 
feeling for a woman of Katharine’s lofty and ideal 
type should have produced a corresponding disenchant- 
ment with the much more commonplace charms of 
Miss Higgs, and the sulkiness of the deserted young 
lady only made her society less attractive still. 
Harry’s visits grew fewer and fewer; for besides 
Miss Higgs’ little tempers, there was an. indefin- 
able change in the old clerk which Harry did not 
like at all. He was not less friendly, but he was 
decidedly less obsequious, both at the bank and at 
Myrtle Lodge ; and there were times when Sherwood 
found the old clerk’s eyes regarding him with a very 
strange expression indeed. 

“ What are you thinking about, that you sit and 
stare at me as if I was a natural curiosity ?” he asked 
one night, with a good deal of irritation. Miss Higys 
had pleaded a headache and gone to bed, and the old 
man and the young one were left alone. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Higgs, without relaxing his gaze, 
“I’m thinking about two things at once, so to speak. 
Im wondering if a piece of news I’ve heard to-day is 
true, and I’m wondering what I shall do if it is.” 

* And what is the news?” 

“My girl heard it down at the shop, Mr. Harry, and 
were a good deal upset by it, you and her having 
always been so comfortable, and walking out together 
reg’ lar, as one May say——” 

“Well, well!” interrupted 
“That’s all nonsense, you know. 
news ?” 

“ Nonsense, is it?” said Higgs grimly. 
hoped, for your sake, Mr. Harry——”’ 

“Oh, stow all that, and get on !” 

“Well, sir, the news were this: there was several 
young ladies looking round the show-room, and talk- 
ing and laughing like they do, and ’twas you, Mr. 
Harry, they was talking about.” 

“ Very good of them, 1’m sure,” langhed Harry ; but 
Higgs did not smile. 

“They was talking about you, sir, and the young 
Miss Sherwood at the Lydiate; and they said, sir,” 
said the old man, his voice shaking with hardly 
repressed passion, “as you and her were going to 
make a match of it.” 

“Well. and what of that?” 


Harry impatiently. 
What was the 


*Tt’s to be 


said Harry, reddening 
“What have you got to say against it, 


consciously. 
Mr. Higgs?” 

Again Higgs bent on him that curious, penetrating 
gaze. He did not storm or bluster, for his fury was 
at white heat now. 

“Tt’s true, then, is it?” he said slowly, “and my 
girl may look out for someone else? Very well, Mr. 
Harry, so she shall ; and there ’s plenty ready to take 
her, which, if they ’re not gentlemen, at least they ’re 
honest men !”—with a sudden snarl that showed the 
gaps in his toothless old jaws. “As for you, Mr. 
Harry, I daresay you think you has the laugh of us 
now—my girl, as is only a shop-girl, and her poor, 
doting old father—but you mark my word, it’s the 
worst day’s work you ever did for yourself.” 

(To be continued.) 
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JANUARY 18TH. Gop’'s CARE OF ELIJAH. 


To read—\ Kings xvii. 1—16. Golden Text— 
Ps. xxxiv. 10. 
eAILIJAH AT CHERITH. (1— 


7.) This the first mention 
of Elijah, great prophet of 
Israel—called Elias in New 
Testament. (St. Luke i. 17; 
iv, 25.) 

Perhaps received eduea- 
tion in a “School of the 
Prophets.” (2 Kings ii. 3.) 

Perhaps called direct by God for His work. 

Notice :—(a) His profession. He stood before 
God, é.e., waiting to do His will—as the angels in 
heaven. 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 








3ut his work was soon coming. 

Had been witness of Ahab’s shocking idolatry 
(xvi. 33). The land full of idols of Baal. 

Saw that some punishment was needed to check it. 

Therefore prayed that no rain might fe 
v. 17.) 

(6) His work. To prophesy judgment to Ahah 

He himself is to go to the brook Cherith. 

What is he to do there ? 

Pray for the king and people. 

Wait till their hearts turn back to God. 

Prepare for his future work as prophet. 

But how is he to be fed ? 

The ravens at God’s word bring him food twice 
daily. 

LEssons. 1. God’s power—the ravens obey Him. 

2. God’s providence—providing for His servant. 

3. Man’s dependence—daily bread is from God, 

4. Man’s ingratitude—ravens obey, Israel disobeys, 

If. ELIJAH AT ZAREPHATH. (8—16.) The 
brook dries up. Elijah must leave. 

He is sent to Zarephath (or Sarepta, St. Luke iv. 
What does this 


“am 


26), a Gentile city, to a widow. 
show ? 

God had worshippers outside the Jewish nation. 

God had a message for this woman. 

So Elijah went at once—without questioning. 

He found the woman, asked for food, heard her 
tale of almost starvation, promised her a constant 
supply, was fed by God’s blessing on her simple 
faith. 

Notice about the widow— 

Her piety—living in the fear of God. 

Her self-sacrifice—willing to share her last meal 
with a stranger. 

Her faith—in God’s word by the prophet. 

Her reward—supplies for her household through 
the whole of the famine, 


LEssons. 1. 
roundings. 


Implicit trust, however dark the sur 
(Job xiii. 15.) 

2. Gifts to God have abundant reward. 
x. 42.) 


(St. Matt. 


JAN. 25TH. ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL 


To read—1 Kings xviii. 25—39. Golden Text-- 
verse 21, 

I. THE ALTAR OF BAAL. (25—29.) 

circumstances, 

Israel given over to idolatry. Ahab the king let 
Jezebel cover the country with temples and images 
of Baal. Were none faithful to God ? 

Yes, Elijah the prophet, bold and undaunted. 

Obadiah, steward of Ahab’s house (ver. 3). 

And 7,000 secret worshippers of God (xix. 11). 

But the mass of the people were undecided. 

Example and influence of the Court led to idolatry, 

Old traditions and inward conscience to serve God. 

This day they are to make a real decision. 

An open test is proposed by Elijah. 

Each side is to provide and sacrifice a bullock. 

Each side to call on its own God. 

The God who answers by fire is the true God. 

All accept the test, and await patiently the result. 

Question on the scene. The grassy slopes of 
Mount Carmel overlooking the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. The people in thousands grouped 
together, eagerly watching. The eight hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal and Astarte (ver. 19). Ahab 
the king himself surrounded — by courtiers. 
Elijah, God’s prophet, with his long flowing locks 
The 


Explain the 


his 


and his rough camel’s-hair prophet’s dress. 
prophets of Baal begin. 

The bullock led forward and prepared for sacrifice, 

The priests call on Baal to send fire. 

Mocked by Elijah, they ery aloud for hours, 

They pierce themselves and draw blood in vain. 
‘vain repetitions” (St. Matt. vi. 7), 
for none answers. 

Notice—(a) The priests of Baal were in earnest. 

(6) They suffered themselves for their cause. 

How much more ought not God’s servants to be 
earnest in their religion ! 

Il. THE ALTAR OF GOD. 
Elijah’s turn. 

He draws the people near to see and hear, 

He repairs the broken altar of the Lord. 

He builds a new altar of twelve stones—one fot 
each tribe. 

He fills the trench with water, to show that no fire 
is concealed. 


‘ 


They make 


(30—39.) Now it is 


Notice these points— 

The time—that of daily evening sacrifice (3 p.m.). 
The sacrifice—that appointed by God. (Lev.i.3-—9). 
The appeal—to the God of their fathers, 
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itt, 








The prayer—to turn the people’s hearts back. 

The answer—immediate. Fire of the Lord fell. 

The effect—the whole people prostrate, confessing 
past sin, acknowledging Jehovah to be the true God. 

What had been their great sin ? 

Rebellion, in forsaking God. 

Folly, in serving false Gods. 

Indecision, in being half-hearted. 

Lessons. 1. God alone can turn people’s hearts. 

2. God must be served with whole heart. 

3. The prevailing power of prayer. 


FEBRUARY IST, ELIJAH AT HOREB. 
To read—1 Kings xix. 1—18. Golden Text—Gen. 
wari. 24, 

I. ELIJAH IN THE WILDERNESS. (1—8.) Threats. 
One of those on Mount Carmel not turned to God 
either by the fire or the rain. Ahab goes home and 
incites Jezebel against Elijah. She threatens his 
life. Why? 

Her favourites are killed. 

Her idol-worship is threatened. 

Her influence will be destroyed. 

Flight. Does Elijah care? He stood alone, un- 
armed, against eight hundred and fifty false prophets, 
What harm can the Queen do him ? 

Alas! He flees away to the far end of the land. 

His work seems all in vain. 

The people will soon turn back to Baal. 

He can do nothing single-handed. 

Better to die than fail. 

Food. But God does not leave him uncared for. 

Twice an angel gives him food, 

Twice he has needful bodily rest. 

Then he travels forty days to Horeb or Sinai. 

temind how Israelites were fed forty years in the 
same wilderness—also of Moses’ fast (twice) and 
Christ’s for forty days. 

Thus the angels proved to him, as to Christ, to be 
indeed “ ministering spirits.” (Heb. i. 12.) 

Lessons. 1. If God be for us, who ean be 
against us ? 

2. Fear not, for I am with thee. 

3. The Lord will provide. 

II. ELivAn AT HoREB. (9—18.) Is in the cleft 
(or cave) where Moses had been shown God's glory. 
(Exod. xxxiii, 22.) 

What does he hear? a searching question. 

What does he say? the fault not his. 

What does he see? ontward signs of God’s power. 

The stormy wind fulfils God’s word (e.g., Jonah). 

The earthquake convulses cities (e.g., Nineveh). 

The fire executes God’s purpose (e.g., Sodom), 

But all these speak of God’s anger against sin. 

The Lord not in them. How is He known? 

He speaks in still small voice reaching the heart. 

Gentleness, patience, long-suffering are His ways. 

Has Elijah tried these? Why is he here? 

What is he told todo? Return to his duty. 

But God gives him encouragement. 


ScriPTURE LeESSONS FOR ScHooLt AND Home. 
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He is to anoint new kings over Syria and Israel. 
Ahab’s wicked reign is nearly over. Also to anoint 
Elisha as his own successor. Is assured that there 
are 7,000 in Israel still faithful to God. 

LEssons. 1. Never give up work given us by 
God. 

2. Listen to God’s voice speaking to us. 

3. God can preserve men faithful even among 
ungodly. 

FEBRUARY 8TH. AHAB'S COVETOUSNESS. 
To read—1 Kings xxi. 1—16. Golden Text—St. 

Luke wii. 15. 

I. DESIRE CHERISHED. (1—7.) Ahab a great 
and powerful king. Had large palace in Samaria. 
What more did he want? Perhaps Naboth’s vine- 
yard was an eyesore, or too near his private grounds. 
Made fair proposal for exchange or purchase. 

Why did Naboth refuse the king’s request ? 

Land might not be alienated. (Lev. xxv. 23.) 

Naboth cherished his ancestral lands. 

Ahab, displeased, bore his disappointment badly. 

What disposition did this show ? 

An wngoverned temper. 

A sulky spirit of discontent. 

A covetous mind, desiring his neighbour’s goods. 

Jezebel takes the matter up. 

She will manage it for him—let him be happy. 

II. DESIRE GRATIFIED. (8—16.) How does 
Jezebel manage ? 

She uses authority. Writes letters in Ahab’s 
name—uses his official seal—bids the magistrates 
assemble people for a fast—gets false witnesses 
sworn—Naboth accused, condemned, stoned—and all 
to get an extra piece of ground for the king’s 
garden ! 

See the different commandments broken. 

The tenth—coveting Naboth’s vineyard. 

The third—taking God’s name in vain in the fast. 

The ninth—false witness against Naboth. 

The sixth—Naboth’s murder. 

The eighth—theft of his inheritance. 

Ahab acquiesced in all, and took possession. 

What was his sin in the matter? 

(a) Letting covetousness master him. 

“A man’s life consisteth not in his goods.” 

(6) Letting his wife rule him. 

“The husband is the head of the wife.” 

(c) Letting wrong be done. 

Forgetting God, the King and Judge of all. 

What was Jezebel’s sin? 

(a) To please her husband, doing terrible sin. 

“The fear of man bringeth a snare.” 

(4) Inducing others to sin. 

The beginning of sin is like letting out of water. 

(c) Using authority wrongly. 

“Shall I not visit for these things? saith God.” 

LEssons. 1. “ Be content with such things as ye 
have.” 

2. “ The eyes of the Lord are in every place.” 

3. “Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
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OF NATURE. 


FOURTH PAPER. 





“Go to the ant, thou foolish one,ana be wise : which, having 
no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
gathereth her meat in the sum- 
mer, and provideth her food in 
the harvest.”—Prov. vi. 6, 


ie wise man in this pro- 
verb does not necessarily 
mean that the ant lays up 
a store of corn or grain for 


future use in the winter, 

for in that cold and dreary 
season the whole colony, like bees in 
their hives, are passing away their time 
half-asleep in snug winter quarters. 
Yet, in summer-time and harvest, when 
food is abundant, the thousands of busy 
workers waste not a moment of the day, but are 
constantly bringing into the common store every 
scrap of stray provision that falls in their way—flies, 
beetles, morsels of fruit, aphides, ete.—out of which 
nourishment can be got. It may be, indeed, that in 
some of the hot, tropical climates the tribes of larger 
ants may actually lay up a store of grain or seed ; 
but among English ants no trace of such a habit has 
been found, though there is abundant trace of fore- 
sight, sagacity, and swift intelligence far exceeding 
those of any other insects. Many an idle one might, 
if he chose, “ Go to the ant and be wise.” 

An ant-hill is a little world of wonders, and oddly 
enough, it is to M. Huber, a blind man, we owe the 
fullest and most complete account of the daily life, 
works, and ways both of ants and bees. Out of all 
these wonders we can now only glance at a few, and 
these few all tending to show the same infinite Hand 
that taught the fairy spider to build her fairy nest 
under the surface of the shining water ; the wasp and 
the hornet to fashion their wondrous domes and cells 





A FLOATING BRIDGE OF ANTS, 


of dainty paper, with a patient ingenuity and skill 
beyond the rivalry of man and all his boasted achieve- 
ments. Take but a single example. A well-known 
naturalist once removed two nests of the common 
yellow and brown ants into his study that he might 
carefully watch their daily mode of life under certain 
special circumstances intended to test their intelli- 
gence. Not long before this, in the course of his 
woodland rambles, he came to a little stream in a 
wood, straight down to the edge of which a long 
string of ants were steadily making their way. When 
they got to the edge of the water, they came to a 
sudden halt, and there was a great crowd. The brook 
was flowing down-hill, and far too rapidly to be 
crossed in the usual way, and for a time all seemed to 
be at a nonplus. But, before long, a plan was devised, 
and at once carried out. Hooking themselves to- 
gether, each to each, apparently by their feet, they 
formed a long chain, which was carried by the current 
obliquely across to the other shore, and so, by degrees, 
almost all landed in safety, the chain being dragged 
in as the last of the troop reached terra firma—after 
the rest of the great body had marched over the 
floating bridge of their comrades. A few of the 
leaders were knocked about by the tiny waves, and 
not a few were drowned ; but these, like true patriots, 
seemed to give up their lives with willing ardour ; 
and whenever any links of the chain were washed 
away, some brave travellers at once filled up the gap, 
and the transit went on. This was a living pontoon, 
which no invading body of human soldiers on the 
march could imitate or attempt. 

On another occasion a long train of larger ants, in 
the course of their march, came to a little shallow 
brook of greater width, and then the difficulty was 
solved pretty much in the same way, but at the loss of 
a much greater number, In this case, after a short 
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consultation, a plan was resol] ved on, and at once put 
into practice. A double or treble row of ants marched 
deliberately into the water, and mad2 their way as far 
as they could on or under the surface of the water, 
after and over whom followed a second and a third 
row, until a firm and compact layer was formed up to 
the opposite shore ; and over the bodies of their dead 
and drowned companions the whole army marched 
until all had crossed. Hundreds of tiny creatures 
thus gave up their lives for the good of the nation, to 
carry out a plan on which all must have been con- 
sulted, and which all must have so far understood 
that each one was ready to do his part in it. 

In Surinam, says M. Merian, when the larger ants 
wish to emigrate, they make a living bridge in this 
fashion :—-One fixes himself on to a piece of wood, or 
bough of a tree, by means of his mandibles ; a second 
hooks himself on to the first, a third to the second, 
and so on until a long chain is formed, and blows 
about with the wind, or on the surface of the water, 
until by good fortune it touches the opposite shore, 
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where it is at once made fast, the bridge is built, and 
the whole army cross over to the new land. 

The same Divine Creator Who fashioned the ant 
and taught it to build its own special nest, to procure 
food, and to rear its young after its own special way, 
planted in each tiny creature what wisdom was needed 
for the guidance of its own life, and for the safety of 
the little host by the stream ; and in the silent lan- 
guage which all knew, He taught them to hold coun- 
cil, to resolve, speak, and enforce obedience. So stands 
the mystery. Where among the countless tribes of 
speaking men shall be found an apter language or a 
greater marvel ? 

But we must go back to our patient observer in his 
study. Having noticed the wonderful crossing of the 
woodland stream, he devised a simple plan for still 
further testing the intelligence of his two colonies of 
ants. Round one of the nests he, after some trouble, 
contrived, with the help of a circular tin pan, to 
construct a ring of water about seven or eight inches 
wide and three in depth, so that the ants were shut 
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up in a small island, and could no longer go out on 
foraging expeditions as they had done; and all 
supplies of food were thus stopped. Many of the 
tiny islanders soon came down to the edge of the 
water, and seemed to be surveying matters; but the 
lake was so deep, or so unlike any stream they had 
ever met with, that no attempt was made to cross 
it. Thus matters remained for some hours, the crowd 
getting deeper and more excited as the time 
went by; and then the first experiment was 
made. 

The end of a piece of coarse string was 
fastened to a little upright slip-of wood about 
six inches high at the entrance of the nest, and 
from that point carried across the water to a 
similar post on the opposite shore. For some 
time no notice was taken of what had been done, 
and not a single ant was aware of the new 
bridge. But at last one solitary, curious wan- 
derer chanced to climb up the side of the slip at the 
gateway, reached the top, and with his antennz care- 
fully examined the first inch or two of the string, often 
stopping in his work as if in much doubt as to what 
the string really was, or whither it went. Presently he 
crawled slowly back, descended the post, and joined 
the crowd below, among whom he met with, and 
talked to, several of his comrades. A few minutes 
later, and he, with a single companion, travelled 
quickly up to the post, climbed it, and at last set out 
upon the string, made their way to the opposite shore, 
and then returned by the same easy path to the crowd 
outside the nest. What they thought of the new 
bridge, or of the shore to which it led, nobody may 
say; but within half an hour a double file of ants 
might have been seen on the string, on the upper side 
going out to forage, on the under coming back laden 
from the country beyond the water, where sundry 
good things had been set out for them in tempting 
array. The whole colony now seemed to be thoroughly 
aware of what was going on, and for the rest of the 
day hundreds crossed and recrossed with unbroken 
regularity. The scouts had told them of arsafe pas- 
sage, food beyond the flood, and a safe way of return. 

The next experiment—with the brown ants—was a 
totally different one, but full of interest. Having 
found, in the wood hard by, a nest of the same kind as 
those in his study, he carefully picked out half a dozen 
of the common workers, popped them into a small 
box, and brought them to his colony at home, and 
there with a fine brush made a tiny dot of bright 
vermilion on the back of each of the strangers, so 
that he might easily know them among the crowd. 
For a short time no notice seemed to be taken of the 
new-comers, but presently there was clearly a stir ; 
the strangers were stopped, examined. questioned, seized 
on. and one by one wounded and thrown by the road- 
side to die of their wounds. Two others who escaped 
the crowd were waylaid at the entrance of the nest by 
the guard on duty, and disposed of in the same sum- 
mary fashion. There seemed not to be a particle of 
doubt in the minds of the executioners that spies had 
invaded the land, and must at once be got rid of, 
though of the very same tribe and family as the 
natives, and of exactly the same colour, size, and ap- 


THE QUIVER. 


pearance. So exact was the likeness in every respect, 
that the sharpest of human eyes could detect no pos. 
sible difference between the intruders and the rest 
of the angry crowd; yet a difference was instantly 
discovered, proved, proclaimed, and acted on as be- 
yond dispute. 

Swift, however, as the ants may be to detect an 
enemy. no less swift are they to recognise and wel- 











come a friend, as a single example will show. A 
dozen ants having been taken out of this same nest, 
were kept in another room for a whole year, and then 
quietly brought back and set down in the midst of 
their old companions in the nest. In a short time 
they were noticed, stopped, talked to. caressed with 
the antennez of many inquirers, recognised, and wel- 
comed. The stir soon ended, all settled quietly down, 
and life went on as usual. Whence came this keen 
intelligence and swift certainty of decision in a matter 
of so fine and delicate a nature? Not by growth, nor 
by training, nor by tradition, nor by long experience. 
Every single tiny ant was in full possession of all his 
powers on the very first day of his life. The sense 
and intelligence of each creature came direct from 
Him Who taught the hornet and wasp to build their 
domed nests of paper, and the bee her dainty cell of 
wax; where to find pollen in the heart of fragrant 
flowers, to carry it home for bee-bread in the hive, and 
yet on her way home to scatter enough of it among 
other flowers to carry on the work of fructification ; 
Who taught one wild bee to line her fairy nest with 
curves cut from the rose-leaf, and another with petals 
of the scarlet poppy ; Who gave to the water-spider 
her skill as a builder of an airy, dry chamber, such as 
no other insect could build, and no human skill could 
rival. All these, and a thousand others which might 
be cited, are but a few and scattered examples of that 
All-wise and Good Providence which pervades all the 
Book of Nature. Every page in it tells of Him, the 
perfection of his Handiwork in every detail and in 
every single part and purpose of the mighty plan. 
Happy he who reads it, as all may, and finds in it 
abundant and ever-new proof of an Almighty Hand; 
that Hand which, having done all things well, 
crowned and completed His work in the creation of 
man himself, the first and chief of all His creatures, 
and breathed into him that breath of life which makes 
him immortal-—the one supreme gift to him alone. 
B. G. Jouns, M.A. 
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SECRET GIFTS. 


“BF the many millions of money received 
by charities in this country in sub- 
scriptions, donations, and legacies 
every year could be even approxi- 

mately expressed in round figures, the 
total would be startling indeed. Yet, 
as compared with the growth of want, 
which keeps pace with the growth of 
the population (even if it is true, as 
we are told, that it is not increas- 
ing in a more rapid proportion), it 
is a mere drop in the ocean. “If it 
were not for death, many charities 
would cease to exist,’ was the expression of one 
who knew what he was talking about ; and it is too 
true that many charities with the best objects and 
most devoted servants are sadly crippled for want of 
means. But this is a fact of which we are somewhat 
too constantly being told, and the weary reiteration of 
the cry “ Give! give !” which resounds in our ears, as 
it might be that of the horse-leech’s daughters, falls by 
degrees with a duller force. But, notwithstanding, it 


is not only a “cry,” but an appeal founded upon facts 
and figures and upon a solid basis of sad truth. 

We are for the moment concerned with one of 
the undercurrents of the noble stream of charity— 
an undercurrent which possesses an unsuspected 


force, and adds in a measure which is little imagined 
to the volume of the main channel. There is no 
means of ascertaining in exact figures the propor- 
tion which “ secret gifts” bear to the national charity, 
but we know enough to be able to say that they must 
amount to an enormous and constantly increasing 
sum. Besides the anonymous gifts which are an- 
nounced from time to time in the newspapers, and 
besides those sums which come into the hands of some 
charities or other in some more or less mysterious way 
from unknown donors, there is a constantly flowing 
rivulet of secret charity, not in itself very large—con- 
sisting, indeed, for the most part of small, often very 
small, sums—but making up as a whole a large share 
of the charitable offerings of the nation. 

Much as charity in any form is to be commended, 
there is something peculiarly grateful in this literal 
adaptation of the Scriptural precept, “ Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.” Whatever 
kindness thy right hand doeth to the poor let not thy 
left hand know it. Conceal it as much as possible ; 
keep it private. Do it because it is a good work, not 
because you get a good name. There is something of 
the Divine in a self-sacrifice which does not vaunt 
itself, which acts upon the commandment, “ Let your 
alms be in secret,” in the humble hope, it may be, that 
our Father, “ which seeth in secret,” may see in them 
the fruit of our love, and that, as a Father, He may 
reward us “ openly,” not as “servants ” but as “ sons.” 

There are, it is true, a great many gifts which can- 
not be considered in the strict sense of the word 
“secret,” although at the same time they belong to that 


category. There is hardly a charity in the Kingdom 
that has not among its supporters a very large num- 
ber of people who object on principle, or for some 
other reason, to their names appearing in the list of 
subscribers, although their identity is not concealed 
from the officials. The Church Missionary Society, 
for instance, received from one munificent supporter 
a sum which we believe exceeded in all £70,000; and 
there have been many large and many small gifts by 
other donors who have requested that their names 
should not appear. The Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, amongst others, has many name- 
less supporters. One gentleman, for instance, gave at 
the beginning of 1888 £2,500 to send two ladies to 
China, and they are now working at Shanghai, and 
this subscriber also gives £300 a year for the Krish- 
naghur Mission. His identity is, of course, not 
disclosed, though it is known to the secretaries. This 
society appeals with peculiar force to the gentler sex 
—many ladies are so moved by its work that they have 
a great wish to devote themselves personally to it, 
if this were possible. Large subscriptions, up to £100 
or £200 a year, are thus privately offered as “sub- 
stitutes for service.” And so on, through all the list 
of charities we have before us, appears an increasing 
amount of undisclosed benevolence. In short, a very 
large amount of money is subscribed in this way in 
small sums—partly, perhaps, on account of their very 
smallness. 

But it is with secret gifts themselves that we are 
now chiefly concerned, and we may say at once that 
we have come across in the course of our personal 
inquiries many remarkable stories. There is, for in- 
stance, an old gentleman (whois, we believe, still alive, 
but whose personality is known to nobody, and who 
has successfully maintained his incognito) who pays 
stealthy and mysterious visits to a considerable 
number of London charities. It is, of course, possible 
that we may confuse some of these curious anecdotes ; 
but, so far as it is possible to judge on the imperfect 
data forthcoming, we think there can be little doubt. 
that much of this benevolence is the work of the 
same individual. One charity, for instance, receives 
amounts varying from year to year, but generally 
making up a total of some thousands, from an old 
gentleman who comes dressed in shabby clothes, anc 
leaves an envelope containing banknotes with the 
secretary, with a threat that if any attempt is made 
to follow him or establish his identity his support 
will be withdrawn, which secures—need it be said ?— 
instant and complete compliance. Surely this must be 
the same gentleman who pays visits to the London hos- 
pitals. A few years ago he visited one in the East End 
and went round the wards, and shortly after leaving, 
returned and went through the children’s ward again, 
accompanied by the secretary, who had some difficulty 
in restraining his impatience at the curiosity of his 
shabby old visitor. Returning again, for a third time, 
he went round the little beds, and then, as he left the 
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building, gave the astonished functionary a banknote 
for £1,000. Similar stories have reached us from many 
parts of London, but their details are too inexact to 
be given without drawing upon one’s imagination to 
fill in the outline. And this is not desirable in this 
connection, for we havé no wish to colour the facts. 

Side by side with this must be put a story which in 
the same way almost staggers belief. 

It will be remembered that a year or two before the 
death of the late seventh Earl of Shaftesbury a large 
sum of money was placed at his disposal for the purpose 
of being distributed as he thought best, and that almost 
the last act of his noble life was the supervision of the 
distribution of the money. Now it appears that since 
Lord Shaftesbury died one of the leading secretaries 
of a charitable society received an anonymous com- 
munication requesting him to be in Capel Court at 
midnight on a date named. After taking further 
advice the gentleman decided at all hazards to keep 
the rendezvous, He had not been many minutes 
on the spot, which at that hour, we need scarcely say, 
was quite deserted but for the tramp of a policeman 
or the hurried walk of some belated passer-by, when a 
mysteriously shrouded figure hurriedly approached 
him and asked him whether he was Mr. ——. He re- 
plied that that was his name ; and to cut a long story 
short, what he was told was much as follows :—“I 
have more money than I know what,to do with. 
Your name is familiar to me as one of those who are 
most active in the benevolent world, and I am anxious 
to give youasum of money that you may distribute 
it as Lord Shaftesbury distributed the sum placed in 
his hards a few years ago. I do not wish to fetter 
your control as to the disposition of it, but here is a 
list of charities which I should like: to have some 
portion of it. Ihave no wish that my name should 
appear, and you must not make any effort to find out 
who I am.” He then placed in the hands of the 
astonished gentleman an envelope containing bank- 
notes to the amount of £60,000. This money is at 
the time of writing still being distributed among the 
best known and most deserving charities in the 
metropolis. 

But, to pass on from these startling eccentricities to 
the more everyday examples of purely disinterested 
benevolence, we may mention such instances as the 
mysterious donation of £3,000 to Dr. Barnardo a year 
or two since; the £700 given to the Deep Sea Mission 
for a hospital ship ; the £10,000 given to the Bristol 
Cathedral fund to meet £30,000 more; and the £2,000 
received by Mr. John Shrimpton, the indefatigable 
secretary of the Homes for Working Girls, for the 
erection of ‘“‘ Domgay House.” The Soldiers’ Home in 
Dublin, again, has received hundreds of pounds an- 
onymously. The Biblewomen and Domestic Female 
Mission has been considerably supported by anonym- 
ous donors. You can, indeed, hardly take up a single 
report of any of the well-known charities without 
finding in it some considerable sums which have been 
given in this way, often with the strictest secrecy. 

There are few more pathetic examples of charity in 
the truest sense of the word than those veritable 
‘widows’ mites” which one sees in almost every sub- 
scription list. There is a world of pathos and sym- 
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pathy in these small contributions from humble 
friends. And it may be remarked that they have 
an influence altogether out of proportion to their 
mere pecuniary value. No one who has laboured on 
behalf of the poor, no one who has struggled to 
organise any form of charity, has failed to be cheered 
and encouraged in’ the midst of many trials and 
many difficulties, by the help and assistance of such 
a proof that the movement enjoys so much support 
and confidence. Nor can we forget that, in the Bible 
story, One who is wiser than man, when a certain 
poor widow “threw into the treasury two mites, 
which made a farthing,” said unto His disciples, 
“Verily, I say unto you, that this poor widow hath 
cast more in than all they which have cast into the 
treasury ; for all they did cast in of their abundance, 
but she of her want did cast in all that she had, 
even all her living.” 

The Royal National Lifeboat Institution stands so 
apart in the universal support which it commands and 
deserves, that it seems to call for a few words with 
reference to its share in funds secretly bestowed, 
From inquiries we have made, we have ascertained 
that about twenty years ago a banknote for £1,000 
was placed in the letter-box at John Street. And 
this society also possesses a mysterious donor who is 
known as “D.” In 1877 this gentleman sent £850 in 
notes, in two instalments, for a lifeboat to be built 
and named the Jane Dalton. The boat was accord- 
ingly built and placed on the Welsh coast. In 1879 
“DP.” again sent a further sum of £850 for a boat to be 
named the “ May,” which was stationed at Buddonness, 
Dundee. In 1886 again “D.” wrote alluding to his 
previous gifts, and offered £750 for a boat to be 
named the “Donor,” which was placed at Dornock, 
In 1887 the secretary of the institution, Mr. Charles 
Dibdin, was personally accosted by an unknown 
gentleman who handed to him an envelope saying 
“Give that to Mr. Dibdin at once,” and on _ being 
asked if he would wait for an answer replied : “No, 
thank you!” at the same time going out of the door 
and running rapidly down thestairs. In the envelope 
was a banknote for £500, without a word. But it 
should be added that the majority of the secret gifts 
given to this institution, as to most others, are small 
in amount. 

There is an old Rabbinic saying : ‘He who giveth 
alms in secret is greater than Moses,” and with this 
may be contrasted the Eastern legend—“ When God 
created the earth, it began to shake and tremble; 
then God created mountains and put them upon the 
earth, and the land became firm and fixed. And the 
angels were astonished at the hardness of the hills, 
and said, ‘O God, is there anything in Thy creation 
harder than hills?’ And God said, ‘ Yes, water is 
harder, because it breaketh them.’ Then the angels 
said, ‘O Lord, is there anything in Thy creation 
harder than water?’ He said, ‘ Yes, the wind over- 
cometh water ; it doth agitate it and put it in motion.’ 
They said, ‘O, our Lord, is there anything in Thy 
creation harder than wind ?’—-‘ Yes,’ said He, ‘the 
children of Adam giving alms; those who give with 
their right hand, and conceal from their left, over- 
come all,’” 
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SANTA CLAUS. 
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“There were the doll, and the woolly lamb, and the apples—the messenger of Santa Claus 
had forgotten nothing.”’—p. 195. 


. SAY, Reg, here is a nuisance! The little ones 
want to come too. It does seem rather a shame 
not, but-——- What do you think?” 

“Oh, bother the little ones! They'd spoil 
all the fun. Of course, they must stay in the nursery. 
I'll lock the stairs gate, and then they will be right 
enough.” 

Freda and Molly had clambered up to the broad 
seat of the old-fashioned window; but the moment 
they heard their fate being thus discussed, they rolled 
their troubled little selves on to the floor again as 
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rapidly as possible, and ran as fast as sturdy fat legs 
could carry them to the nursery landing, where 
Reggie and Maude were holding their whispered 
conference. Too late, however; for the ominous 
click ! of the locked gate sounded before they even 
reached the door ; and by the time they were peeping 
through the bars and down the staircase, Maude was 
already out of sight, and a glimpse of his brown 
curls, as he vanished round the corner, was all they 
could catch of the hard-hearted Reggie. 

Poor little things! They looked at each other 
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blankly, for they had been vounting so much upon 
this afternoon’s pleasure, which was a promised one 
of long standing, and they had talked for days as 
learnedly as their elders about the ice bearing well, 
and so forth. They would not tease to be dragged 
about by any of the skaters?—Of course not. Molly 
would not cry if Cyril began any of his stupid jokes 
or tripped her up ?—Cyril might do what he pleased. 
Freda would give Jack her pennies so he might get 
Reggie’s old skates altered for his own smaller feet ? 
—Yes, yes; all her money-box. 

The little ones had agreed to anything and every- 
thing, and now this was the day when father had 
said the pond was safe. By straining their ears they 
could just hear the merry voices dying away in the 
distance, and here they were locked away at the top 
of the big, rambling house, without even the comfort 
of thinking that Olivia knew, and that Olivia was 
sorry for them. The blue eyes of six-years-old Freda 
filled with tears, but Molly was made of sterner stuff, 
and grasping one of the upright bars with both her 
chubby hands, she shook it vigorously. 

“Me will go out, me will!” she screamed. “ Nas'y 
Reg, and Maudie, an’ Cyril, an’ Jack, an’ Nan, an’ 
Rob—Molly finks ’oo all are nas’y ole fings! ” 

There was no response, for the busy doctor was out 
on his rounds, and the children’s mother—a large, 
fair, lazy woman, who never seemed to have become 
quite accustomed to the stirring young life which 
had grown up around her, and to be perpetually 
viewing her boys and girls with mild amazement— 
she, of course, would be deep in a novel over the fire, 
and so deaf to their loudest cries. 

Molly stopped after a while, and then the two small 
children turned back dejectedly into the nursery, 
where the fire was almost out and there were no coals 
to replenish it, where their dolls had been put out of 
their reach by a thoughtless servant, and where, in 
fact, there was a general sense of wanting Olivia. It 
was fully two hours before she came to them, and 
then not with the light, running step on the broad, 
polished stairs, which was the herald of all sorts of 
delightful possibilities, but slowly, as if the girl 
were thoroughly tired by her long wintry drive with 
her father, and only expected to find an empty 
room. 

“Why, my darlings, how is this?” Before she 
could even unfasten the locked gate, the little ones were 
upon her, in a perfect fever of impatience to pour out 
all their troubles, and so have them lifted away, 
“Why haven’t you been out sliding? Where are the 
others? And why—oh! you poor little chicks!” as 
she entered the nursery with Freda clinging to her 
skirts, and little Molly in her arms, and found herself 
confronted by the cheerless grate. “‘ How ever came 
it that you were left all by your dear little selves in 
the cold?” 

* Reg said, ‘ Bother the little ones,’ and——” 

“The uffers would not have us.” 

Eager Molly broke into her sister's slower speech, 
and, with flashing eyes and baby-quivering mouth, 
told of the whispers they had overheard, of their big 
disappointment in losing the sliding, and of the 
misery—for it had been misery to a little chilad— 


of the dismal doing nothing, while the room grew 
gradually darker, and the two forlorn mites had gat 
waiting for Olivia. 

Molly finished her story abruptly, and nestled her 
little fair head against the girl’s shoulder. 

“Mother Livy,” she said, with a blissful sigh of 
pure contentment. “It is all yite now ‘oo have 
come. Dear little Mother Livy !” 

Olivia echoed the little sigh, and drew the child 
closer, while holding Freda’s cold fingers in her own 
warmer grasp. It would be no good, she knew, 
taking the children down-stairs to a fire; for that 
meant the drawing-room, where her stepmother would 
probably fret at having her solitude invaded ; and the 
schoolroom had fared the same as had the nursery, 

“T hardly ever go out with father; and if I do, 
everything goes wrong somehow,” ran the girl’s 
thoughts ; and they were not at all resentful—only 
sorry that it was so, and that such unpleasant facts 
had to be faced. Then, with a promise to bvth 
children that she would tell them a tale upon her 
return if they would let her go for five minutes, she 
started off to get matters ship-shape. 

Stirring up the servants, re-lighting fires, coaxing 
her tired father to quit his surgery for a quiet and 
cosy chat with his wife, Olivia did her best to bring a 
cheerier atmosphere into the house, and then sped up- 
stairs again to her own especial pets. She was a pretty, 
slight girl of twenty, with a sweet, lovable mouth, 
and big brave eyes in which different people read 
different things. Mrs. Grant, for instance, declared 
that the girl never looked at her but she felt vaguely 
uneasy ; yet it was just the look in her eyes which 
made the little ones call her “ Mother Livy.” 

“You must wrap up in this shawl and sit in my 
lap together, so as to keep very cosy and warm until 
tea is ready. There, that will do famously !” she said 
to them, with a gay little Jaugh which somehow made 
them laugh too; and then, being anxious they should 
forget they really were getting very hungry, she 
began telling them about Christmas-time and the 
wonderful Santa Claus. 

“He is a fairy, of course,” she said, “and a very 
delightful old fairy too. Some people call him Father 
Christmas ; but that is only a pet name, like those I 
give to you, dear hearts. His real name is Santa Claus.” 

“What is he like?” asked Freda. 

She knew Santa Claus as well as she knew Little 
Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, and all the other good 
folk of nursery lore; but that was no reason why she 
should not hear of him all over again. 

“He is like that picture of him which is hanging 
over the mantel-piece, only it is too dark for us to see 
it,” replied Olivia, with her voice, the kind clasp of 
her tired arms, and her kisses (first on one little up- 
turned face and then on the other) all very present 
and with them, and with her patient, wistful thoughts 
very far away indeed. ‘He is a little old man in a 
long red cloak, and—well, let me see—shoes and 
stockings, hasn’t he?” 

“Top-boots!” said Molly, with immense decision. 
She was enjoying the talk all the more that her four- 
years-old wisdom was enabled to correct the speaker 
as they went along. 
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“Ah, yes; top-boots, of course!” repeated Olivia 
hastily, “or else he would scrape his poor toes against 
the rough chimney when he comes down it with toys 
for the children upon Christmas Day. Why, this dear 
old fairy "—she dropped her voice mysteriously—* I 
do believe he knows that Freda wants another doll, 
and Molly a baa-baa-lamb, and I should not be a bit 
surprised if he brought them down the chimney to- 
night for my darlings to find to-morrow day.” 

Both little listeners gave a delighted wriggle. 
After all, what did it matter that they had missed the 
sliding, and that tea was late, while they could sit so 
snug and warm amidst the cold black shadows, with a 
Mother Livy to whisper such lovely thoughts? 

“When me was q’ite ickle, me had one apple—two 
apples from San‘a Claus.” 

Molly spoke dreamily, and as if her remark had no 
especial bearing upon the case in point; but when 
Olivia gravely assured her that she felt convinced the 
good fairy would not forget the fruit, the pursed-up, 
rosy mouth suddenly relaxed, and two pearly rows of 
teeth peeped out in a baby smile. There was a short 
silence after this. Freda was wondering if Santa 
Claus knew she could not bear stupid boy dollies, and 
had, indeed, set all her affections upon a fascinating 
creature in pink gauze ; and Molly was trying to solve 
the question as to whether he cared for grown-up 
people too, or only for little girls. 

“What will San’a Claus bring ’00?” she demanded 
at length ; while Freda raised her hand swiftly, and 
so made the discovery that in the darkness their dear 
little “ Mother Livy ” was crying. 

The children were almost too awe-struck at first to 
try to comfort her. Why, she was diy: no one could 
lock her into the nursery, or say she was a “ nuisance” 
ora “bother.” Whatever could she have to cry for? 
Molly put both her chubby arms tightly round Olivia’s 
neck, and nearly throttled her by way of proving her 
sympathy ; while Freda made frantic efforts to climb 
up upon the one knee which was her share of the lap 
in which both small sisters were cuddling. 

“T know,” she said, breaking into Molly’s soft coo- 
ing of “Poor ickle Livy! Poor dear ickle Mother 
Livy!” “I know—it is Eric.” 

Olivia shook her head so vehemently that the tears 
all disappeared, leaving the long lashes rather wet, 
but the eyes themselves very brave. 

“Do you, either of you, remember your cousin 
Eric?” she asked softly; and Freda answered at 
once. 

“T do,” she said with conscious pride. ‘ Molly don’t; 
but, then, Molly is a baby. I remember when he lived 
with us, and father was cross with him ‘cause he 
would not be a doctor, and so he sent him away.” 

“No, no!” Olivia stopped the eager lips with a kiss. 
“Father never gets cross, dearie, and I am sure you 
can’t remember about Eric being a doctor.” 

“Cook talked to Maudie, and I hearded,” declared 
the child. 

“Well, as you know all about it, and yet know it 
all wrong,” said Olivia after a pause, “ perhaps I had 
better tell you about cousin Eric.” 

So she told them of Eric West, Mrs. Grant’s young 
nephew, whom Dr. Grant had determined should 


follow his own profession, and of how the lad had 
hated doctoring, and wanted to be a wood-carver. 

“He was a quiet, dreamy boy, my poor Eric, and he 
loved beauty. And he was clever, too,” said Mother 
Livy proudly, who had mothered this wayward lad as 
she had mothered everyone who was young or weak. 
“But father and he could not see things quite the 
same way, and so my boy ran away from home; and 
all this was two years ago.” 

The distant clang of the tea-bell put an end to the 
twilight confidences, and the children unwound them- 
selves from the cosy shawl and prepared for their 
nightly race down to the schoolroom; but ere she 
unfastened her clinging arms, little Molly whispered 
that she knew now what Santa Claus would bring 
their step-sister. She was quite, quite sure about it: 
he would bring her their cousin Eric. 

That same night, when Freda and Molly, having 
graciously pardoned their now repentant elders, were 
fast asleep in their broad white bed, Mother Livy 
came stealing into the room on tiptoe with her arms 
full of toys. Besides other things, there were the doll, 
and the woolly lamb, and the apples—the messenger 
of Santa Claus had forgotten nothing. But the 
girl’s eyes were still heavy, and when both bulgy 
stockings were hanging ready, and Olivia stooped 
over the little ones with a good-night kiss and 
murmured blessing, it was with a keen remembrance 
of another Christmas Eve a year ago, which was the 
last time she had had news of Eric. He had passed it, 
ill of a fever, on board an American trading vessel, 
the hospitality of whose kindly skipper he had 
apparently accepted in the spirit of Hobson’s choice. 
Eric had penned a lengthy description of the shiftless, 
wretched state of his surroundings, and of how sorely 
he missed Olivia’s gentle nursing, when rendered 
thankful perforce for the care of his friend the skip- 
per, who prescribed his medicine and did his nursing 
roughly, but with a will. The vividness of the con- 
trast between the two little scenes struck sharply 
upon the girl’s heart, which was aching that night 
with the vague, undefined pain with which girls’ 
hearts do ache at times. It is so easy to be satisfied 
when one is tiny. She could act to perfection the 
part of Santa Claus to these two sunny-haired mites ; 
but she herself was feeling strangely old to-night. 
Would Santa Claus bring her a gift too? Ah! would 
that he could, as Molly had averred,. bring her Eric! 
The usually bright face was looking very sorrowful 
as she took up the lamp and crept softly away. 

Christmas morning proved bright and frosty, and 
Olivia, who struggled valiantly to satisfy everybody 
and to be everywhere at once, was only too pleased 
when she found that the great ambition of the two 
youngest children was to walk up the village street 
all by themselves, to put holly-wreaths upon a baby- 
sister's grave before church should begin. She watched 
the two bunchy little figures pass sedately down the 
garden path and out on to the road, where soon a bend 
in its winding completely hid them from view. Had 
her gaze been able to follow them, she would have 
seen how, once arrived at the ivy-covered church, they 
rapidly made friends with a strange young man who 
was loitering in the porch, 
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“This is for our ickle sister,’ Molly told him, pro- 
ducing a gaily painted ball from under her Mother 
Hubbard cloak, and proceeding to bury it in the moss; 
and the young man nodded assent without endanger- 
ing the new friendship by seeming amused. 

Truth to tell, he saw no reason why the little child 
should not place upon a grave a toy of which she was 
fond, rather than the orthodox wreath, for which she 
eared nothing ; and bending down he read the name 
upon the tiny headstone. 

“You must be Freda. No, you are Molly,” he said 
suddenly. ‘Are you my little cousins? Iam Eric West.” 

Molly raised her solemn blue eyes to his, staring at 
him first doubtfully, then confidently, then breaking 
at last into a peal of baby laughter. 

“Mother Livy wants ’oo d’weadfully. 
has sent ’oo,” she said to him. 

Neither she nor Freda was a bit surprised that 
their wish had been realised; it seemed to them 
eminently natural that it should be. And as Eric 
had been waiting at the church for the express pur- 
pose of waylaying Olivia before facing the rest of the 
family—for she was organist, and thus was always 
the first to arrive—he could not well be surprised 
either. So the sudden swift gladness of his home- 
coming was reserved entirely for Olivia, who came 
soberly picking her way amongst the snow-covered 
graves, and who did not see the little group until she 
was almost upon them, Then she suddenly raised 
her eyes, and stood perfectly still, while the children 
clung to her skirts, and she looked at Eric and Eric 
looked at her. Was this Olivia, whom he had left in the 
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schoolroom—this girl with her welcome dimpling in 
every curve of the soft, dear face, and sparkling in 
her beautiful eyes? He took a stride forward and 
caught her by both hands. 

“You are Olivia? Really Olivia?” he cried. 

Molly thrust herself between them, half distrusting 
this strange new cousin, who could so alter a well- 
known face. 

“This is our Mother Livy,” she said defiantly. 

‘Mother Livy? Ah, yes, I remember the dear old 
name.” Eric’s joyous tones rang out on the frosty 
air, and he was holding the girl’s hands as if he never 
meant to quit them. ‘It was ‘Mother Livy’ who 
wrote to me: ‘Keep good while you are away, and 
work hard.’ I have worked hard, dear: I have tried 
to keep good.” 

“There is the bell—listen, there is the bell.” Freda 
was tugging at the girl’s gown. A little chorister 
was passing them, and staring curiously. Olivia came 
out of dreamland with a start. 

“ All is well, then,” she said. “I see father coming 
with the others. Will you not go and meet him?” 

“Presently,” said Eric. “I am not going away 
from you just now.—Run off to your father, you 
chick-a-biddies.” 

But Freda and Molly declined. They were wildly 
happy, these two, at what had come from Santa Claus; 
but they were just a wee bit jealous all the same, and 
so the four of them went into the church together. 
For, after all, she was more theirs than his, whispered 
the children to each other, and so they would not 
leave her, their dear little Mother Livy. 
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AN OLD STORY, 


t. 
OEL, born on Christmas Day,” 
Ran the entry in the book. 
Simple words these, in their way ; 
But, on reading them, a look, 
Telling of shy gladness, spread 
O’er the face of her who read. 





“Noel, born on Christmas Day”: 
Yes, her Noel, brave and true; 
Noel, long so far away, 
Yet returning now, she knew, 
Speeding o’er the ocean wide, 
Soon to claim his promised bride. 


Long ere Christmastide had brought 
Christmas gladness in its train, 
Noel would be back, she thought— 
Noel would be home again! 
So asmile spread o’er her face, 
Lighting it with tender grace. 


en 
THE ship has long been due in port, 
But tidings there are none, 
And many a heart waits wearily 
For some expected one. 


THREE SCENES. 
Weeping, a maiden kneels and prays 
To Him alone Who saves, 
Who rules the raging sea and wind, 
Whose power stills the waves. 
“Father,” she cries, “in pitying love, 
Thy humble suppliant see! 
Stretch forth Thy mighty hand to save, 
And bring him back to me!” 


III. 
’T 1s Christmas Day, an@, sweet and clear, 
The bells ring o’er the snow, 
And everywhere their message bear— 
Sweet song of long ago! 
** Noel, Noel!” is the strain ; 
“Peace, goodwill on earth! 
Noel, Noel, come again, 
Bringing joy and mirth!” 


And, lo! on this glad Christmas Day, 
One comes as from the dead, 
And *“ Noel dear!” is all we hear 
The bells speak out instead. 
““Noel, Noel!” hear them ring; 
*“*Noel has come back to reign ! 
Noel e’er must gladness bring! 
Love once more is king again!” 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 
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YESUS, LowWeY OF NIY Soul. 
Words by Cuarues WESLEY. Music by Jacosp Braprorp, Mus.D., Oxon. 
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Vile, and full of sin, I am, | Spring hou up within my heart, 
Thou art full of truth and grace. Rise to all eternity. 
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CHRIST WRAPPED IN 


SWADDLING CLOTHES. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC, 


“Ye will tind the Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes.”—Sr, Luke ii. 12. 


“And wrapped Him in swaddling clothes.”—Sr. Luke ii. 7. 


PERE REEE ESE passages bring to our con- 
sideration the very first stage 
of Christ’s human life—His 
infancy at its very commence- 
He was a little infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. 


ment. 


He was as all others were—as 





you and I were, at our entrance 
into the world. And from this 
fact I draw this as our subject of consideration, viz. : 
The entirety with which Christ identified Himself 
with man, as evidenced in His taking part with us 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Now, first of all: had man been devising a scheme 
of salvation, nothing could have been farther from 
his idea than that it should commence with the 
greatest possible exhibition of weakness which could 
be given on the part of the person who is to deliver 
—that His first presentation to us should be in the 
form of a helpless babe. An infant is one of the most 
helpless creatures on the earth. It can do nothing ; 
everything must be done for it. Had man been 
planning the salvation of a race, he would have 
started with a flourish of trumpets, with something 
calculated to startle and arrest—the sword of the 
warrior, the thunder of a God, the splendour of a 
King, the clash of armies, the lightning running 
along the ground. Anything magnificent might have 
entered into his head, but never would the advent 
of the Deliverer have been chronicled as “wrapped 
in swaddling clothes.” But God’s ways are not as 
our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts; and 
there were unfathomable depths of design in the 
plan that the great Deliverer should have even a 
very babyhood like ours. 

Let us look at one of these thoughts, which we be- 
lieve has place in this, God’s way of man’s redemption. 

The thought is a useful, a helpful, a blessed one ; 
for. looking at the vastness of what Christ wrought, 
we are apt to forget the completeness that there is 
in His oneness with man, and so we miss comfort 
and security. We do not see how wholly one Christ 
is with us; we miss the teaching of the cradle in 
fixing our eyes exclusively on that of the Cross. 

The body which Joseph wrapped in a clean linen 
cloth, and laid in his own new tomb, Mary had many 
a year before wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid 
in a manger: the helplessness of the living body in 
the swaddling clothes, and that of the dead one in the 
linen cloth, both necessary for those who are to be 
saved by a whole Christ, Christ mighty in all, the 
One of Whom it is said, “I have laid help upon One 
that is mighty "—mighty to save. 


Our subject is, then, as I have said, the entirety 
with which Christ identified Himself with man; and 
I would sketch out for you in a few words— 

I. What this entirety is. 

II. What this entirety showed ; and 

III. What this entirety should produce. 

We need dwell for but a few moments on what 
this entirety is. As regards its actuality, it is our 
Lord’s becoming a very infant, in every respect the 
same as any infant you see now, His needing to have 
everything done for Him. 
see; and there behold what Christ was once. You 
You must 
not make ideals of infancy which are not true; the 


Look at any infant you 
must not be afraid of being irreverent. 


ordinary healthy infant of our ordinary families is 
exactly what Christ was in the earliest of His 
human days. 

Christ commenced with a period of personal help- 
If He 
had been deprived of child food He would have died ; 
If He had been 
sufficiently injured He would have lost His little life. 
And His mind was like yours, when you were a child; 
He had not the matured in- 
At the 
pains of infancy I have no doubt He cried; at the 
pleasures of infancy I have no doubt He laughed ; 
He looked for a mother’s hush when He slept; He 
looked for her smile as He awoke ; 
unto her in babyhood and boyhood, and He forgot 


lessness and dependence, mental and physical. 


He would not have lived by miracle. 


it was a child-mind. 
tellect of a man in His undeveloped brain. 


He was subject 


her not upon the Cross. 

This was the will of God concerning Him. Re- 
demption began in the cradle; it culminated on the 
Cross. God's plan was that His will should be 
thoroughly carried out concerning man, and by man 
in human weakness and helplessness; and so Christ 
went into these in their extremes. What could be 
done in holy babyhood He had to do; He was, as 
St. Peter tells the Jews, “ that holy Child Jesus, whom 
ye crucified.” 

And this identification of Jesus with us in earliest 
infancy teaches us this—a lesson of immense import- 
ance to us in our daily life—that the carrying out 
of some of God's will concerning us, and by us, must 
be in helplessness and weakness. Christ, wrapped 
in His swaddling clothes, speaks to us, and says, 
“Marvel not when you find yourselves very weak. 
There is a will of God in it. I too was once very 
weak. Marvel not that God’s will has to be carried 
out by you when you are weak; when I was thus, 
I was carrying out that will.” When you are brought 
down in illness to the weakness of a child ; or when 
you feel yourself as weak as a child to bear up 
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iunder any sorrow or pain, think that weakness was 
an essential to the beginning of the great ministry 
of Christ, that you are not outside the will of 
God, or outside the power of carrying ovt the 
will of God, by reason of your helplessness; nay, 
that your very helplessness is a part of His ordering. 
Remember that the Son of man, who appears to us 
last of all as “clothed with a garment down to the 
foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle,” 
appears to us at first as “wrapped in swaddling 
clothes.” 

But next: Let us consider what this entirety 
showed. 

Amongst many things, let us note these three :— 

It gave evidence of thoroughness and reality, of 
earnestness, and of universality. 

Now, look for a moment at all these. 

In such a tremendous matter as Redemption, it is 
of the greatest moment to us that we should be 
sure of the thoroughness and reality of the One who 
has such a matter in hand—of the Redeemer. He 
must be one who shirks nothing, who proves that 
He can do everything. Any make-believes, any 
falterings, any shrinkings, any half-heartedness, any 
incompleteness, would be fatal. 

Now, in the entirety required from Christ, was 
that of humiliation. And so He touched complete 
humiliation at both extremes of life, in the cradle 
and on the Cross. The humiliations of life, as life, 
are to be found in the conditions of birth and death. 
These you have in Christ. 

Men make for themselves a kind of mythical Christ. 
They take their Christ entirely too much out of the 
line of human flesh and blood ; and yet, an intensely 
human Christ is the one that the Father has set forth 
for us. Christ had to give God the proceeds of a whole 
life, for He had to redeem our whole life ; and so, to 
be thorough and real as a Saviour, Jesus had to be 
a child. 

Therefore, mothers, if you have lost a child, a 
very little child, bring Christ’s very little childhood 
into the death of that little child. Think not of 
your empty cradle, but of the manger where the 
infant Jesus lay. Think no longer of the little 
clothes, all folded away and wanted now no more; 
but think of these swaddling clothes which, for your 
baby’s sake, the holy Saviour wore. He is your 
baby’s Jesus. He has cared for it as One who was 
once weak Himself; there were folded up in Him as 
an infant, long before He spake them as a man, the 
germs of those words whose silvery tones floating all 
down the ages are music to every holy mother’s ear : 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Be glad, all you mothers with dead children, aye, and 
all you mothers with living ones too, that the Christ 
of these children was Himself once a child; perhaps 
that Scripture was written for your strength and com- 
fort, that “she wrapped Him in swaddling clothes.” 


And this entirety of Christ, this whole identi- 
fication of Himself with whole man, in infancy as 
well as manhood, shows us how carnest He was. For 
all this was contemplated long before. The Christ 
did not enter haphazard upon His mission. He knew 
the kind of body which must be prepared for Him 
long before He entered on humanity at all. Now,a 
man’s measure of earnestness in any enterprise may 
generally be gauged by what self-sacrifice he is wil- 
ling to make for it; his earnestness will stop short 
just at that point where self-sacrifice fails; he is 
a man of a whole heart if he will go through 
everything. 

And this is what Jesus did. I know you believe 
this as regards His Cross, but that is only one end 
of His life; you must believe it as regards His 
He humbled Himself to be 
born as well as to die. Does not that speak to you, 
readers? Does it not say to some of you, Shall 
Christ have been earnest about you, and will you 
not be earnest about yourselves? was He intensely and 
wholly self-sacrificing, and will you be careless and 
give up nought for Him? What if there be sucha 
thing as a condemnation from Christ’s cradle, even 
as there will be from His Cross! if you be pointed 
to the whole life of the Son of God, and a voice 
say, “Thou hast made for thyself a whole condem- 
nation, rejecting a whole Christ from the cradle to 


cradle, that is the other. 


the grave!” 

And so, looking at it on the other side, He is earnest 
now for the life of all who join themselves to Him. 
He passed through all, that they might be safe in 
all. You have to do with an earnest Christ, and One 
who proved His earnestness by being wrapped for 
your sakes now in swaddling clothes, and afterwards 
by being stripped of His raiment, and upon His 
vesture men’s casting lots. 

And once again: this entirety of Jesus’ identi- 
fication of Himself with us, by beginning life, not 
by bursting on us as a blazing sun, but by dawning 
on us as a little child, shows us the universality of His 
mission. He came for all mankind, and so He entered 
the world after the fashion of all mankind. His life 
wes given for the world, and it came for the world. 
He tasted death for every man, and He tasted life for 
every man; the life must precede the death, and it 
must be such a life as could be taken away. 

And if for the world, then for you all, for you 
»ach. There is no hindrance in Him. His com- 
plaint is, “ Ye will not come unto Me that ye might 
have life.” God grant that it may not be said of you, 
“The condemnation of the cradle is upon them, and 
the condemnation of the Cross; they would not come 
unto Him that they might have life.” 

And now see one or two teachings from this 
advent of Jesus, in the same infancy as that of 
anyone else who ever came into the world. 

1. You see God's plan and process of development. 
Urgent as was the work of salvation, nothing was 
hurried: the Child was born, the Child grew. “He 
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began to be about thirty years of age” before He 
did anything in open ministry. The first beginning 
of all was intensely weak. And if you have to go 
through a long development, and lower stages, and 
to make but a weak beginning, do not on that 
account be unwilling to put yourself in God's 
hands to work out in you, with you, and by you, 
all He wills. 

2. Neither despise others in whom God is so 
working. When Christ was a child, He spake asa 
child. The Christ who may be, so to speak, only 
as in swaddling clothes 
may be One who will grow in wisdom and stature ; 
and be strong in Him, so as to be equal unto death 
itself, at last. 

3. Discover the hallowing that there may be in 
all that is immature—in young learning, young 
work, young relationships ; when we are inclined to 
be too hard, let us remember that Christ began as 
a babe. 

4. Christ in His human nature grew up in the 
discipline of life, not by leaps and bounds, but by 
steady growth, in an uneventful, quiet home; but He 
tarried not in childhood. The discipline of the man 
succeeded to that of the child—growth is a test of 
life. 

And what should this entirety of Christ 
produce in us? Surely it claims entirety from us. 
“Ye are bought with a price, therefore glorify God 
with your bodies and your spirits, which are His.” 
Tt cluims intense reality; and should produce it. 
Remember that if we be neither hot nor cold, He will 
spue us out of His mouth. 

Ava it should give us great confidence for ourselves. 
Why should we be afraid to come to One who became 
an infant for us? If He have garments now white 
so as no fuller on earth can whiten them, had 


in a man’s heart now, 


now 
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He not a garment on earth through the very hem 
of which virtue was distilled? had He not the 
swaddling clothes in which He lay in the manger? 
God give me grace in my weak times to cheer my 
heart with this lowly thought. 

It says to me, “Go to Him with all simple 
troubles.” 

It says, “Go to Him, who was once a child, about 
your children.” 

It says, “Go to Him about the sins of thy youth, 
He was tempted in all points, yet without sin, 
tempted from the cradle upward ; He who once lay 
in swaddling clothes can now in priestly vesture be 
a faithful and merciful High Priest for thee.” 

It says, “Enlarge your heart for all humanity. 
Christ identified Himself with it; He was born— 
thou hast been born—they were born. “Man that 
is born of a woman” is the history of us all. 

It says, “ Be encouraged, all you who are beginning 
swaddling clothes swathed the infant 
He gives you His infancy, even as He gives 


in weakness ;” 
Jesus. 
you His manhood, His cradle even as His Cross; He 
says, “Come after Me, and your feeble steps shall 
walk with Me in everlasting strength.” 

And remember that the body broken, yielding up 
manhood’s strength upon the Cross, was once a child's, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger ; 
and all for you, that you might have all that God can 
give, a whole Christ, from the first ery of new-born 
life in Bethlehem to the last cry of expiring agony 
on Calvary; the atonement for your soul from its first 
sin in infancy to its last one ere you die; the Christ 
of the purple robe, the Christ of the parted vesture, 
the Christ of the swaddling clothes in the manger, 
the Christ whose robe is golden-girt in heaven: 
yours as He was in the long yesterday, yours as 
He is to-day, yours as He will be for ever. 


SELF-RESTRAINT. 


AN ADDRESS 


BY THE REV. 


FEW years ago a young man 
of good family entered one of 
our great universities after a 
most successful public-school 
career. His school-life had 
been one long line of suc- 
cesses, and his certain triumphs 
at the university were eagerly 
looked forward to by his 

Everything to which he had put his hand 

had seemed to prosper. Even the tutor of his col- 

lege, a “canny Scot,’ who rarely betrayed any 
enthusiasm over a “freshman,” regarded him as an 
acquisition to the college. But the hopes of his 
friends were doomed to the most dismal disappoint- 
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ment. His first term passed off well, and there 
seemed every likelihood of his fulfilling the highest 
expectations ; but before the end of his first year he 
had been inveigled into the “fast” set of the college, 
and led on to drunkenness, profligacy, and gambling. 
He found an early grave; having first brought ruin 
and disgrace upon his family, and broken the heart 
of his widowed mother. 

Humanly speaking, the power of self-restraint 
would have saved him. But the same may be said 
of every young man. No sooner is he launched into 
the world on his own account than this power is 
needed. Snares and traps are laid for him, on 
this side and on that, to, if possible, catch and hood- 
wink him; but if he possesses the power cf self- 
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restraint and can subdue prurient curiosity, he is 
comparatively safe. Let every young man, as he 
values his life, prospects, good name, and the virtue 
and honour of his family, flee evil associations. The 
words, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
may be stigmatised as a mere “ head-line to a copy- 
book,” but they are none the less true; and true in 
more senses than one. St. Paul most firmly believed 
it, or he would never have written it to the Christians 
of Corinth. I have over and over again observed, in 
my contact with young men in London, that those 
who have “gone wrong” have done so from a false 
start. They have been thrust into London life with 
no knowledge of the world ; and when temptation has 
presented itself—not necessarily as sin at the first— 
they were either unable or did not care to withstand 
it. Had there been a helping hand stretched out, 
matters might have been different. But the com- 
mand of self, which self-restraint implies, is not to 
be secured inaday. It is the work of years; it is 
the result of careful, painstaking perseverance. Just 
as the athlete will train his body in order that he 
may compete in the race with success, so may the 
young man fortify himself against the “ world, the 
flesh, and the devil,” and build up for himself a pure 
and noble character by the constant practice of self- 
restraint. 

A leading London physician, Dr. Kidd, an authority 
upon this subject, has said :—“ The controlling facul- 
ties mark the human brain asa stage quite beyond 
and above the instinctive developments of the lower 
animals. To be enabled to rule self, is one of the 
chief delights and aspirations of the moral nature of 
a true man.” 

But how is this power to be attained? I venture 
to say that only by the indwelling of Christ in the 
heart can any young man—or, indeed, anyone, for 
that matter—possess the power of self-restraint. 
Christ must hold the highest place. And the earnest 
prayer of every true Christian should be. not that he 
may make great advancement in the Saviour’s King- 
dom. but that that Kingdom itself should hold the 
highest place in all the earth. For that he should 
labour, and watch and pray. That is the self- 
restraint of the higher life. But whilst I have 
mentioned the indwelling of Christ in the heart as 
the fundamental principle of self-restraint, I should 
be loath to deny that there are other agencies which 
tend to this desirable end. 

Watchfulness on the part of the young man him- 
self: to be guided by principles rather than by 
impulse. For if there is one thing more than another 
that has stamped itself upon the character of English- 
men, it is the stability which arises from acting on 
principle. It has pleased playful genius to represent 
the typical Englishman by the mirth-provoking figure 
of “John Bull.” What a stern, stolid, stiffnecked- 
looking individual he is! How obstinate when once 
he has made up his mind! And yet how gentle, 
generous, and loving! I doubt very much whether a 
better figure could have been found to typify the 
English character. Then it must be remembered that 
prayer, too, is an essential. Do not forget to pray. 
Hundreds of young men have testified to me (and I 
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feel that I am in no way breaking confidence in say: 
ing so) that they have been able to trace their down- 
ward course to the neglect of prayer. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that self- 
restraint is needed only in the weightier matters of 
life. Character is made of little things. Indeed, it 
is by the small things of life—the “ trivial round, the 
common task,’ which chafe and irritate by their 
daily repetition—that strong characters may be built 
up. Let me give a few examples. Take the question 
of dress. It would startle the ordinary stripling to 
know how much he actually wastes in the course of 
the year on dress; how much he spends on useless 
knick-knacks, which only minister to foppishness. A 
young man should not be careless or slovenly in his 
appearance ; his dress should be neat. not “loud.” 

“A dandy,” says Thomas Carlyle, “is a clothes- 
wearing man—a man whose trade, office, and existence 
consists in the wearing of clothes. As others 
dress to live, he lives to dress.” But a man may 
dress respectably and well without the slightest 
approach to dandyism. 

Again, the love of pleasure is strong in every 
young man, and self-restraint is needed if he is to 
guide himself aright and shun over-indulgence. Early 
manhood is the time of life when the passions are 
strongest, and, like unruly children, cry most loudly 
for indulgence. It is generally endowed with health 
and strength ; it is the time when most people have 
few earthly cares and anxieties, and there is little 
to prevent the future being viewed hopefully ; there 
is no thought of the inevitable penalty which must 
be paid for inordinate excess. ‘Why should I be 
endowed with these faculties for the enjoyment of 
life if Iam not to gratify them?” is a common cry ; 
and is, alas! often made a plea for the basest of 
actions. Indeed, it will often be found that young 
men are led away into recklessness of living, imperil- 
ling their characters and situations, giving grave 
anxieties to their friends, causing boundless annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to their employers and fellow- 
workmen, and laying up for themselves a miserable 
old age, from the mere love of pleasure. But this is 
not all. The love of pleasure, when it becomes an 
absorbing passion, makes serious inroads upon a 
man’s income. No man should spend all his earn- 
ings. There should be an honest attempt to store up 
for a rainy day. And besides that, the young man is 
probably looking forward to the time when he will 
take to his home the wife of his choice. Foolish, 
improvident young man, then your sin will find you 
out, if you have neglected to make provision ; if you 
have wasted in your early days the earnings which 
ought to have been put by for the future. As Charles 
Kingsley says, “‘ When thou hast to bring home thy 
bride to a cheerless, half-furnished house, and there to 
live from hand to mouth—without money to provide 
for her sickness, without money to give her the 
means of keeping things neat and comfortable when 
she is well, without a farthing laid by against dis- 
tress, and illness, and old age—then your sin will 
find you out, as you sigh in vain in your comfort- 
less. impoverished home for the money which you 
wasted in your youth.” 
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I well remember hearing some years ago a story of a 
worthy Scottish couple who somewhat sadly contrasted 
their son’s mode of beginning life with their own :— 

“When we started life,” said these honest souls, 
«we had hard work of it fora long time. We got on 
very slowly. At first, and for years afterwards, we 
kept to oatmeal porridge for supper. But as things 
improved and prospered we felt that we could ven- 
ture on something else, so we had a bit of cheese, 
and then a chop, and then at last we felt that we 
could afford a chucky (/.¢.. a fowl). Our son 
Andrew has now got a shop and a wife too. He is 
trying his hand both at business and at housekeep- 
ing; but, oh, sir! he has made an awfw’ mistake: he 
has begun with the chucky!” This is:a homely 
illustration, but it points with unerring aim at a 
sound moral. “Learn,” it says, “to restrain desire, 
and do not fear appearances.” 

One word in conclusion. Do not mistake rudeness, 
abruptness, or vulgarity for moral or mental strength. 
With all your strength, be gentle. Believe me, there 
are times when the human heart is susceptible of 
honest emotion, when there is a longing for a pure 
and noble ideal. A masterpiece of music may raise 
memories of the past to soften and subdue the turbu- 
lent mind. As we listen, we are carried back to 


happier days. We forget the player and the sur- 
roundings, and our hearts respond to the thrilling 
music—* deep calling unto deep ”—and we hold con- 
verse with the pure and undefiled. 

Or the scene may be a sad one. The cold hand of 
death has snatched away some loved one. We stand 
by the side of the grave whilst the dust is returned 
to its kindred dust, and we remember that our turn 
will come one day, when the world with all its con- 
ceits and vanities will be left behind. 

Or the echo of a loving voice reaches us after long 
years of absence and silence; a voice long hushed ; 
perhaps the gentle intonation of a mother’s voice, 
which in our recklessness we heeded not whilst it 
was with us. It comes to us now over the long lapse 
of years, and raises thoughts of infinite tenderness. 
“Ah! Dear old mother!” we sigh, “I have not for- 
gotten thee, though I have neglected thy counsel.” 

My brothers, do not thrust such thoughts from you 
as unworthy of manhood. Believe me, if you have 
been living a life of sin and neglect, these thoughts 
have been sent to you by One who loves you ; sent to 
you for much the same purpose as a shepherd will 
send his dog over the moor after a sheep that has 
gone astray: not to rend and tear it, but to bring it 
gently back to the fold. 
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CHAPTER VII.— 
AFTERTHOUGHTS. 
HYLLIS stood very still, 
watching the retreating 
figure of Reginald King, 
as he sped away over 
the ice in the headlong 
fashion that showed him 
to be deeply moved and 
excited. She could not 
understand the change 
which had passed over 
his face as soon as he 
had heard her true name. 
And why had he charged 
her with that intense 
and imperative earnest- 
ness not to let it be 
known that he was the 
man who had saved their lives that day now long 
gone by? She could not understand it. It seemed 
so sad and cruel, that just when the way had seemed 
opening for them to meet again, and for the debt of 
gratitude so long owing to be, as far as possible, 
discharged. that he should utterly decline to be ac- 
knowledged, and should have made it the only favour 
he had ever asked of her that she should not make 
him known. 


we 


She felt that what he had asked she must grant. 
She owed him too much not to feel bound by his 
vehemently expressed wishes. She must give way to 
them, little as she understood them; and yet—and 
yet—he had not looked indifferent when first they 
had met. How his eyes had lighted at sight of her, 
and how tender had been the accents of his voice as 
he had first held her hand in his and exchanged 
greetings! Why had he changed so suddenly after- 
wards? Why had it ended so badly, just when all 
seemed to be going well? She could not answer the 
question, but one suspicion did flash into her mind. 

“Ts it because Iam rich? Is it Falconhurst that 
stands between us? So long as he thought me one of 
the comparatively portionless Miss Maltbys, he did 
not speak or look like that. Is he poor, and being 
poor, proud? Is wealth always to stand in the way of 
happiness? Attracting those who are unworthy, 
because they love it for its own sake,and keeping off 
those who would love one for oneself? Oh, if that is 
so, it is a hard thing for a woman to be rich.” 

A voice from the bank now arrested the girl’s atten- 
tion. 

“ Phyllis, who was that gentleman with whom you 
were speaking just this minute?” 

It was Mrs. Maltby who spoke, the aunt with 
whom the girls had travelled more than once, and 
who was almost as much concerned as to their future 
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welfare as their mother herself. Phyllis hoped that 
her bright colour would be attributed to exercise in 
the frosty air, but she did not attempt to evade the 
question. 

“Tt was Mr. King—the gentleman we met in 
Munich once ; I do not know if you remember him. 
He is very clever, I believe, and I always liked him.” 

‘My dear child, be a little less frank in the expres- 
sion of your feelings. Mr. King may be all you say, 
but he is almost a stranger; and you need hardly 
speak with so much warmth.” 

Phyllis wished then that she had mentioned before 
this the fact that it was her old acquaintance of 
Munich to whom they were indebted-for their safety 
the day the horses had run away. But a feeling of 
shy reluctance had restrained her then; she had a 
fear lest the knowledge should hinder her mother 
from expressing due gratitude to their preservers, 
and now she felt bound not to say a word on the 
subject. 

“ What brings him here now?” asked Mrs. Maltby, 
with would-be carelessness; and the girl’s answer 
was spoken without the least trace of self-conscious- 
ness. 

“He has come for the sake of an invalid brother, 
who is better in the country than in London. They 
are staying in the village; you have heard Lord 
Torwood speak of the brother perhaps, though he does 
not know his name. We knew him, too, in Munich. 
Ife was not ill then. It must be very sad for them 
both.” 

“Very; but, Phyllis, it will not do to go about 
expressing too much concern in the affairs of perfect 
strangers, who have no claim to expect to be noticed. 
One meets numbers of people abroad whom one never 
sees again, and with whom it would be undesirable to 
renew acquaintance. We know nothing whatever 
about these young men, and it would be very much 
out of taste for you to try and scrape acquaintance 
with them again by means of your brothers.” 

The girl’s colour had risen a little, but her answer 
was very quietly spoken— 

“T have not the least intention, Aunt Maltby, of 
doing anything of the kind.” 

“That is right, my dear ; I thought I could rely on 
your good taste and sound common sense.” 

Phyllis joined the skaters again, not caring to 
pursue the theme any longer; but the rest of the 
afternoon passed like a dream, and she was so ab- 
sent and abstracted that Marjorie laughed at her 
many times, and wondered where her wits had gone 
wool-gathering. Later on this dreaminess seemed 
accounted for by the fact that the girl had a bad 
headache, and excused herself from coming down to 
dinner. It was so unusual for Phyllis to ail anything 
that Marjorie came running up to see what could 
possibly be the matter; but Phyllis was lying down 
in the dark, and only asked to be left in peace, and 
the sister could get nothing out of her, save that 
she should be quite well to-morrow, after she had had 
her night's rest. 

“She can’t be jealous because Lord Torwood hardly 
looks at anybody except little Freda,’ muttered the 
sister, as she ran down-stairs again. “ Phyllis couldw’t 
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be jealous if she tried, I think; though she does like 
Tor—as they call him—much better than she thought 
she should. I should like him very much for a 
brother, and people all talc as if Phyl and he would 
make a match of it; but I don’t believe they ever 
will. Phyl would never lay herself out to please 
anybody, and he is twice as fond of Freda; though 
whether he looks upon her as anything but a pretty 
child I am sure I do not know. Mamma does not 
think he does, I can see. She is not at all disturbed 
yet, but I do not feel half so certain.” 

Freda was much concerned at the indisposition of 
her cousin, and came up early to bed, to see if she 
could not do something for her. The headache was 
by that time much better, and Phyllis was disposed to 
talk ; and as a confidante seems almost a necessity to 
a girl, and there was something about gentle little 
Freda that drew out love and confidence, and she had 
heard already more than was known to any other 
living soul, Phyllis, first binding her to secrecy, told 
her of the encounter on the ice that day, and of the 
sudden and strange termination to the interview, 

Freda listened with breathless earnestness. To her it 
was all part of a delightful romance, that must end in 
the right way, if only a little care and skill could be 
brought to bear upon the situation. 

“Oh, Phyllis! of course it is because you are so rich 
and he is poor. You know he is sure to have heard 
even exaggerated reports of your father’s immense 
wealth in the village. I know some of the people 
think you eat off gold plate every day, and curl your 
hair with banknotes,” and Freda laughed merrily. 
“Tt is just like the romances one reads of in books— 
the poor clever man and the rich heiress—and it 
always comes right in the end. He will save your life 
one of these days; oh, I forgot, he has done that al- 
ready, in the wrong place—that seems a pity, does it 
not? But something will turn up, you will see. Oh, 
do not be sad about it. I am sure it will all come 
right in the end.” 

Phyllis smiled, and could not but be pleased to hear 
these prognostications, but she shook her head sorrow- 
fully. 

“T am afraid there is something behind that we do 
not understand, Freda. Why should he have made it 
such a point that I should not tell about what he did? 
And why should he actually beg that the boys should 
not call? He is quite determined to have nothing 
more to do with us, that I can see. And if you knew 
him as I do, you would know that when he makes up 
his mind to a thing, nothing will move him.” 

“Well,” answered Freda, “I don’t think that makes 
it any the less interesting or romantic ; and at least he 
cannot run away, as he might do if he were alone, 
because of his brother, who seems to be too ill to be 
carried about much. And if he does not like your 
brothers coming, and you have promised not to send 
them, that will not keep Tor away. He likes the ill 
brother very much, and will be sure to go and see him 
again. I don’t think anyone could help getting on 
with Tor, and so you see we shall hear something 
about them, and there is no knowing what may not 
turn up in time.” 

“ You will not tell him, Freda /” 
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“No, of course not ; but 1 shall ask about the sick 
brother when he goes to see him, and show that I am 
interested, and he will tell me everything he finds out, 
and I will tell you. That will be something, will it 
not, Phyl?” 

And Phyllis smiled, and kissed her, and felt some- 
what comforted. 


At the cottage Geoffrey had waited with some 
anxiety for his brother's return. It had been rather a 
bold step thus to set him off to confront his old love 


“You had better hear it all now, and then we will 
speak of it no more. She is not Phyllis Maltby at all, 
but Phyllis Woodburn, the daughter of the richest 
millionaire in the country, the owner of Falconhurst, 
and the affianced bride of Lord Torwood. Now do 
you understand ?” 

Geoffrey lay silent, stunned by the force of the 
blow. It was so inconceivably strange that this thing 
should have come about; that his brother had given 
his heart to one who was actually occupying the 
position to which he had been born. He saw at once, 
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again; but Geoffrey had felt so certain that the girl 
had not been indifferent to him in old days, and that 
in her lay Rex’s only chance of true happiness in 
life, that he had urged upon him not to lose the 
opportunity of another meeting ; and how it would all 
end he hardly dared to ask himself. 

It seemed long before he heard the familiar step up 
the garden path, and there was none of the elastic 
bounding sound about the step that he had hoped to 
hear. Rex came slowly in, his face white and hag- 
ward, and it needed no words to tell Geoffrey that the 
attempt. whatever the form it had taken, had been a 
miserable and heart-breaking failure. He did not 
even ask the question as his brother sank into a chair 
beside the fire, and it was Rex who spoke first. 


even apart from the question of the engagement to 
Lord Torwood, that the girl’s vast wealth and her 
position must raise an almost insurmountable barrier 
between her and Rex. 

“Did you see her? speak to her?” 

“Yes; she was just her old self. I should never 
have guessed that a great gulf lay between us.” 

“ Did she allude to that other day?” 

“Yes, she was all that was gracious and womanly ; 
she did nothing to destroy the old ideal—would that 
she had! But when I knew all, I made it a favour 
that we should not be disturbed in our solitude. We 
do not want their thanks, do we, Geoff? And I could 
not go as a guest to ier house, that you can see 
for yourself. It would be too unspeakably painful ;” 
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and forthwith he gave a detailed account of the brief 
interview, to which Geoffrey listened with close atten- 
tion, though with a look of wistful sadness stealing 
over his face. 

“T suppose you did the best you could under the 
circumstances. I see that it would be rather too 
trying to have the Woodburns for our friends and 
patrons under existing circumstances. And yet—but 
the thing is done now, and cannot be undone. Ah, 
Rex ! I wonder the temptation to see the dear old house 
again did not assail you.” 

“Does it not?” muttered Rex, with something 
almost like a groan. “But it would be madness— 
sheer madness—I might betray myself; and that 
would be inexpressibly painful for us both.” 

There was a long silence. Geoffrey began to feel 
that it had been a mistake to come here at all, and 
had he not felt so incapable of a second journey he 
would have suggested moving elsewhere ; but as it 
was, he was too much afraid of the consequences of 
such a step, and could only wonder what could be 
done to make things more endurable for Rex. 

He had turned to the letters which the afternoon 
post had brought, opening them absently, as if in the 
hope of diverting his mind. 

All at once he ‘gave a quick exclamation, as of 
pleasure. 

* Listen here, Geoff. You know that fellow Ware- 
ham, who is making up a fine book on the English 
manor-houses and such-like buildings of England? 
Well, he writes to know, as I am down in this part of 
the world, whether I will go about a bit for him, and 
take notes and drawings of certain places which he 
has put down in his list, and any others I may chance 
to hear of. Travelling expenses all paid, of course, as 
well as liberal pay for the work. What do you say to 
that? It seems to me to have come just in the uick of 
time.” 

“Why, yes; I should take it at once.” 

“T mean to. It will involve my leaving you alone 
a good bit. I shall be out all day, and sometimes a 
night, or a few nights together. Will you mind that? 
For I won't go if you will.” 

“T’d much rather you did. It will be good for you, 
and I am quite used to my own company. This place 
is not very congenial to you now, and I know you 
would feel bound to keep well out of sight all day as 
things are now, for fear of accident, so it really will 
not make much difference; and I shall delight in 
your adventures when you come back, and it will give 
us a lot of interest and pleasure too—to say nothing 
of the gain. Yes; go by all means. I am very com- 
fortable here, and shall have plenty to occupy me in 
reviewing that batch of books that has just come.” 

Rex looked more like himself now that he had 
something to distract his thoughts from the gloomy 
theme of his lost love. He was by nature a courageous 
man, and not given to brooding with morbid persist- 
ence over the inevitable. He had made up his mind 
at once and for all that the dream of his life was at an 
end, and now the best thing to be done was to fill the 
inevitable blank as quickly as possible, and drown 
thought by hard work. He had grown used to work- 
ing with all his mind and strength, and so it was the 
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less difficult for him to turn his thoughts into this 
new channel. 

“Very good. If you do not mind, I will write to 
Wareham at once. We will have our Christmas 


together, Geoff, and then I will start off on my 
travels. 

CHAPTER VIII.—CHRISTMAS. 
A SUNNY, frosty, sparkling Christmas Day—a good 


old-fashioned Christmas, such as we all welcome as 
seasonable. Plenty of holly-berries amid the shining 
leaves, and a coating of frozen snow upon the ground, 
not thick enough to endanger the ice, but enough to 
give a brightness and clear beauty to the landscape, 
and to transform the woodland paths into a fairyland 
of loveliness. 

Phyllis was spending her Christmas for the first 
time in the country—* amid her own people,” as she 
sometimes said to herself. Her brow had regained its 
usual serenity; her eyes, if a little grave and sad, be- 
trayed nothing, save to the very keenest observer, of 
the underlying trouble at her heart; her smile was full 
of sweetness, and came as readily as of old. She had 
always been a trifle grave for her years, and had taken 
life and its responsibilities more seriously than many 
girls do; and since she had felt herself the owner of 
property, and the arbitress, so to speak, of the lives of 
many others, a new sense of earnestness had awakened 
within her, and she had studied hard to do her duty, 
and to see her way to doing it with justice and true 
comprehension of its many claims and difficulties. 
She had been very busy and very happy during the 
past days, visiting all the cottagers, and trying to 
ensure that rich and poor alike should have the 
wherewithal to make their Christmas a glad and 
convivial season. 

Mrs. Woodburn was not a little pleased at the way 
Lord Torwood accompanied Phyllis on her rounds 
amongst the people; nor at the long discussions they 
held together over different points connected with the 
management of the property and the improvements 
needed. Phyllis never found herself checked in any 
of her proposed undertakings. Her father’s purse 
seemed at her disposal for anything beyond her own 
means, and she was beginning to find that wealth 
could be a very pleasant thing, though there were 
certainly serious drawbacks to its possession. 

Freda was always one at the conclave. 
almost as much interested in her cousin’s property as 
the girl herself. Freda was enjoying the first real 
friendship of her lonely young life, and very sweet 
she found it. Her thoughts centred more round 
Phyllis than round anyone else; and though she 
thought Lord Torwood very nice and kind, and wished 
she had had a brother like him, it was long before the 
childlike calm of her spirit was ruffled; and she 
seemed to others, as well as herself, more like a little 
sister to the tall young baron, who certainly paid her 
very marked attention, than anything more near or 
dear. It was such a generally received idea that he 
was paying court to the young mistress of Falcon- 
hurst, and there wis so much ground for the sup- 
position, that Freda was merely regarded as a useful 
little third, who played propriety without knowing 
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it, when the lovers were out together, or deep in 
discussion over some new scheme, and saved a good 
deal of trouble to parents and guardians, who would 
otherwise have had to exert themselves more than was 
necessary now. 

To sing the praises of her cousin was quite one of 
Freda’s favourite occupations ; and numberless little 
acts of thoughtful care for others were detailed to Tor 
by the loving little girl, who Jiked nothing so well as 
to say kind things of those about her, and had not 
once been heard to pass a harsh judgment on anyone 
since she had been a guest beneath that roof. She 
seemed to see only the bright side of everything, 
and the dreaminess and timid shrinking which once 
characterised her were gradually merging into a soft, 
sweet, tender brightness that reminded Phyllis of the 
early radiance of a summer’s dawn. And when she 
said something of this to Tor, she saw the smile that 
stole into his eyes, as he answered somewhat enig- 
matically— 

“So the dawn is coming at last, is it? 
there to see it when it does!” 

“T think you will,” answered Phyllis, with one of 
her grave sweet glances ; and he smiled again, and the 
colour mounted a little to his bronzed face. No more 
passed, but from that day a better understanding 
than ever existed between them. 

Freda had never known such a happy Christmas 
before, as she confided to Tor, as they sat together in 
a sheltered recess that evening, listening to the carol- 
singers, who had been brought from the cold outside 
air to sing in the big hall, whilst all the company had 
gathered together to hear them. The hall was full of 
sheltered nooks, cut off by warm heavy curtains; and 
in one of these Tor had ensconced himself and his 
little companion, and there they stayed even after the 
singing had ended, for there was much to talk of 
still, and it was so warm and quiet in there, and they 
were deep in descriptions of other Christmas Days 
which they had spent. 

“I like this best of any because I have so many 
more people to love, especially Phyllis, who is so 
dear and sweet. And I have been able to help her 
to make Christmas happy for the poor people; at 
home, all that is done by the housekeeper, and I did 
not even know it was interesting. But I wonder 
why you like it best of your Christmases? Is it be- 
cause you are fond of Phyllis too?” 

And the childlike face was lifted so trustingly to 
his, that it was all Tor could do not to stoop down 
and kiss the smiling lips. 

“Perhaps that has something to do with it,” he 
answered. ‘ You know our greatest happiness does 
come from our love for other people, and from finding 
ourselves with the right ones” 

He spoke very gently and earnestly, and Freda 
looked up with a sudden comprehension in her eyes. 

“T know what you mean ; it is just like that. Only, 
you know, it may tell the other way, too. If you 
cannot be with the people you love, it makes you 
unhappy. So that being fond of them may make the 
worst trouble, as well as so much happiness.” 

Tor looked searchingly at her. What did a child 
like that know of such a trouble? 


May I be 


Freda’s delicate, transparent face was full of a sort 
of thoughtful gravity. Presently she said, with some 
hesitation— 

“T wonder if you would do something if I asked you?” 

“T am quite sure that I should if you asked it,” he 
answered ; and he took one of her hands and held it 
gently in his. 

She did not draw it away, or even seem to notice 
the gesture. She was never the least bit afraid of 
Tor, or what he would say or do, she had such perfect 
trust in him; and she liked him so very much, that it 
was pleasant to feel they were friends, and could take 
the privileges of such. 

“And would you do it without asking why? Be- 
cause I could not explain that, and you might want to 
know.” 

He seated himself beside her, still holding her little 
hand, and his smile was very reassuring. 

“T promise to ask no questions, but simply to do 
your behests, and my reward will be the pleasure of 
knowing that you trust me.” : 

“ Oh, I do, indeed! I could not ask anybody else. I 
want you, please, to try and get to know both of the 
gentlemen at Mrs. Dannat’s lodgings, and if you can, 
to make friends with them. And if you could get the 
elder one invited here—you know, /e is not ill—it 
would be so very delightful ; only I can’t explain why. 
And please let it seem as if it were all your idea. 
Don’t let anybody know that I have had anything to 
do with it. You know it is so easy for gentlemen 
to make friends with one another: You said before 
that you should go and see Mr. King again.” 

“ How did you know his name? I did not.” 

Freda blushed vividly. 

“Oh, I did not mean to say it; but it does not 
matter—to you. Only don’t say I told; I think I 
ought not to have done.” 

Tor studied the upturned face attentively. In good 
sooth he was not a little surprised at this charge, and 
his tongue was tied, for he had passed his word to ask 
no questions; and indeed, he was too well-bred to 
think of doing such a thing in any case. What did 
this child know of Mrs. Dannat’s lodgers? And what 
possible reason could she have for wishing them 
introduced into the house where she was herself a 
guest? A thousand strange surmises darted through 
his mind, but a glance at the pure, trustful little face 
drove them all away. Freda’s hand still rested in his 
clasp. She was yet more than half a child, and he 
would trust her as she trusted him. 

“T will do what you ask,” he answered gently ; 
“and if I succeed, what is my reward to be?” 

“Do you want a reward?” 

“T am afraid I do.” 

“JT will give you anything you like,” answered the 
little lady, with a shy, sweet smile. ‘“ You are so very 
kind to me always.” 

“That is a big promise, little Freda,” he answered, 
with a strange subdued tenderness in his tone, which 
caused her to look up suddenly, with a grateful smile ; 
she liked to hear him call her that, though he 
seldom availed himself of the licence accorded him. 
“You encourage me to make very exorbitant de- 
mands.” 
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“You would never do that,’ she answered, with 
childlike confidence. 

*Do not be too sure; but first I must obey your 
behest.” 

Nor was Torwood long in taking the first step 
I'he very next afternoon he 
slipped away from the party on the ice, and ten 
minutes later found himself within the little parlour 
at the cottage, face to face with the invalid. 

“Come to look you up again, you see. Your brother 


towards doing this. 


“*Why, Betty! surely it’s old Betty!’” 


not in? Perhaps he has joined the skating party. He 
ought to do. ‘The ice is first-rate.” 

“My brother is away for a few days. Indeed, he 
will not be much here for some weeks. He has work 
to do that will keep him on the move, though his 
head-quarters will be here.” 

* Then I’m afraid it will be rather difficult to make 
his acquaintance, which I wanted to do. Don’t you 
find it very dull all day alone here?” 

“Not at all, thank you. It is such a pleasure to 
see trees and fields again, after the everlasting brick 
and mortar of London. And I am very well used to 
my own society.” 

“You look dreadfully weak still. You don’t seem to 
get on very fast.” 
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“Na, 
quietly. 

* But why shouldn’t you?’ Have you seen a proper 
doctor? You ought to have the best advice. It’s no 
joke for a fellow like you to be on his back all these 
weeks. What is the matter?” 

* It was an accident,” said Geoffrey quietly ; though 
he felt his colour rise as he lay talking to the man 
whom he believed to be the future husband of Phyllis 
Woodburn, “There is nothing to be done. 


I hardly expect that,” answered Geoffrey 


Doctors 
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cannot cure everything, you know. But one gets 
used to everything, and there are always compensa- 
tions.” 

Torwood’s kindly face looked both shocked and 
grave. He had no idea but that Geoffrey had come 
down to recruit after some illness from which he was 
now convalescent. This put a new aspect on the 
case. 

“Tf you are hopelessly laid up, and his work takes 
your brother away, you ought to be in a more lively 
place than these lodgings. I have an idea 

Geoffrey felt certain he knew what was coming. 
Would those hospitable Woodburns never let them 
alone? His lifted hand checked Torwood’s words ; 
and, indeed, well as he knew the kindly nature of 
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their host, he could not well suggest what had been 
on the tip of his tongue without some reference 
to him. 

“You are very kind, indeed, Lord Torwood’’—how 
nearly the old “Tor”. of Eton days slipped out, 
Geoffrey was afraid to think—“ but I am better very 
quiet and alone. I am not up to anything more 
exciting than a quiet chat like this, and I’mafraid 
soon I shall hardly be up even to that. Don’t think 
me unsociable and bearish ; but I know so well what 
is coming that I can foretell exactly what will 
happen. Ina week or so I shall not even be able to 
thank you for coming to see me. You see, it would be 
no use my trying to make friends or indulge a taste 
for quiet dissipation. I’m awfully obliged for your 
kind thought, all the same ; but this abscess will have 
to be my sole companion for some time to come.” 

Geoffrey spoke so quietly and cheerfully that it was 
hard to realise all that the few simple words implied. 
Torwood looked so genuinely grieved and anxious that 
the young man laughed. 

“Oh, you need not think I mind so very much. I 
am used to it, and there will be an end by-and-bye, and 
I shall be comfortable again. I am more sorry for my 
brother than for myself. It is so dismal for him to 
have such a companion.” 

And then Geoffrey could have bitten out his tongue 
for the admission, which would, he knew, be made the 
excuse for future invitations and kindly overtures. 

Torwood, however, said little more then, but chatted 
on indifferent subjects, made half an hour pass very 
pleasantly, and finally took his leave, after asking 
permission to come again. : 

And after that his visits became almost daily, and 
Geoffrey began to look upon them as the one bright 
spot in the long day that was gradually growing so 
full of weariness and pain. Rex was always away 
except in the evenings, and very often for days 
together ; and Geoffrey would not let him know how 
ill he was growing, as the knowledge would only 
worry him and unfit him for work, which once under- 
taken could not be left half done, as the book was 
in the course of publication and time was pressing. 
And so it came about that Torwood’s visit was often 
the only break to the long monotony of the day, and 
it was his step Geoffrey learned to listen for, and his 
voice that awoke the light in the eyes that were 
growing so hollow and so large for the suu!en face. 


CHAPTER IX.—A SNOW SCENE, 


“Suc a frightful thing, sir!” said the host of the 
small wayside hostelry, coming in with a pale, scared 


face, 
Rex looked up from his drawing with a glance of 
inquiry. He was weather-bound in this small village, 


some fifteen miles distant only from Falconbridge, 
and was trying to while away the tedious hours by 
working up the sketches he had taken of the various 
places he had visited. Anything that promised variety 
was welcome to him, and he looked up quickly ; though 
it was evidently something of a tragic nature which 
was about to be communicated. 

“Such a fearful thing! . There has been a fall of 
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rock over at Crag End. Maybe you don’t know the 
place, sir; but it is a little hamlet—just a cluster of 
cottages under an overhanging cliff. We always did 
say as it looked as if any day the cliff might fall and 
bury them all; but nobody ever really thought the 
day would come.” 

Rex started to his feet, with a sudden exclamation. 
Not know the place! Ah! did he not know it! 
Their old nurse had been a Crag End woman; 
for aught he knew to the contrary, she might be 
living in the place still. But whatever changes had 
come over it since his time, the name acted like a 
spell upon him. 

He started hastily to his feet. 

“What is it? What has happened? A fall of 
rock, do you say?’ How has it occurred? and what is 
being done?” 

The man shook his head solemnly. 

“T can only say what other folks do: the top of 
the crag has broken clean away since morning ; that 
you can see with your own eyes, sir, if you will but 
step this way. As for the rest, not a soul can get 
nigh them, poor souls ; we’re all shut up till the snow 
is gone.” 

Suppressing an exclamation of indignation at such 
pusillanimity, Rex hurried after the landlord, whe 
led him to a little eminence, where a small group of 
people were collected, all eagerly gazing in one direc- 
tion. 

It needed no explanations from the bystanders to 
tell Rex what had occurred; that he could see for 
himself only too plainly. 

The village in which the little inn stood, where he 
Was now a guest, was situated high up on a hillside, 
and immediately in front was a deep valley, through 
which ran a brawling stream. On the opposite side, 
but considerably higher up the ravine, was a great 
crag, which for centuries had overhung the gorge, 
and formed one of the most striking features of the 
landscape. Beneath this overhanging crag, nestled at 
the foot of the cliff, in the very heart of the valley, 
was a tiny hamlet, containing, perhaps, a score of 
cottages. 

Rex saw at a glance what had happened. The-e 
had been a very heavy fall of snow a week ago, such 
a fall as had not been known in that part for years; 
it had also been a very wet snow, not followed by 
any severe frost, and in places there had been from 
the first a tendency to melt from the bottom. Most 
likely, then, the heavy weight of the mass of snow, 
combined with the action of the water above and 
below, had acted upon the cliff in such a way as to 
produce a landslip of no small magnitude. That very 
day—apparently not two hours ago—the top of the 
cliff had given way, and had fallen or slipped into the 
valley beneath, and the fate of the wretched inhabit- 
ants of the hamlet at the base could not be thought 
of without a shudder. 

Rex took in the situation at a glance; and turning 
to the knot of people gathered together excitedly 
talking of the calamity, he asked of them— 

“Who will go with me to see what can be done for 
the poor wretches buried beneath that mountain of 
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They looked at him, as if barely comprehending his 
meaning. 

“Can’t get there, sir,” said the landlord, at length : 
“the roads are impassable, and there’s no knowing if 
the bridge would be safe. The river is in flood, and 
rising every hour.” 

‘Rex turned from him toa group of strong young 
rustics, who looked as if they were endued with more 
muscle and less imagination than some of the rest. 

“ Now, look here, my lads,” he said, feeling for once 
as if the last years were but a dream, and he was 
once again Falconer of Falconhurst-—a man to lead 
and command; “I don’t think it has ever yet been 
said of Englishmen that they are afraid to face 
danger when the lives of their brothers are at stake. 
I am not going, for one, to‘stand by idle whilst 
helpless women and little children may be buried 
alive beneath tons of earth, and crying for the help 
that they will be certain to think will come to 
them in their hour of sorest need. Little as I could 
do alone, I will go alone if I can get no one to go 
with me; but, lads, you are British born and British 
bred, and I do not believe you will shrink from what 
an Englishman has always been proud to do—his 
duty—when the call has come. Now, say, which of 
you will go with me?” 

“T will! "—“ And I!”—* And I!” shouted half a 
score of voices at once. As is so often the case, it 
was only the leader who was wanted—the leader’s 
voice, the leader’s eye, someone to think and organise— 
things so difficult to the untrained rustic mind. They 
were not cowards, those stalwart fellows; they had 
no wish to stand idle whilst there was work to be 
done; but without a leader they were helpless. And 
at first it had seemed as if no leader were forth- 
coming; but Rex had come forward, and in the 
twinkling of an eye a vast change came over the 
spirit of the scene. 

Instead of the dull apathy of helpless, stolid per- 
plexity, all was bustle and hurry. Men ran this way 
and that for spade, pick, and rope. The landlord 
bustled into his inn to hunt out blankets, restora- 
tives, and such provisions as could be easily carried. 
and were of most need to poor creatures exhausted 
with terror, and possibly with hunger and cold. It 
was not very much that could be transported thus, for 
walking would be difficult enough without the en- 
cumbrance of heavy loads; but, at least, each of 
the volunteers could carry something. And Rex 
superintended the division of the burdens, and, when 
all was in readiness, put himself at the head of his 
party, and started off at a swinging pace, followed by 
a hearty cheer from the whole village, which had 
gathered to see them go. 

Rex had no intention of pursuing the long, cir- 
cuitous route by the road, which involved an immense 
detour, and then the passage of the bridge, which 
might not even be standing against the raging of the 
winter torrent. As the crow flies, they were barely 
two miles from the hamlet; though, by road and 
bridge, full five. And he knew of a wild path down 
the side of the ravine, which would be much less 
enc mbered with snow than the flatter road. 

With a few words of explanation to his men, 
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which were received with grunts indicative of ap- 
proval and consent, Rex started off along the track, 
which he had not forgotten despite the long years of 
absence. Only one question presented itself—the pas. 
sage of the river. But he knew what he intended 
to do, and he-did not think that anything could 
have taken place to change the aspect of that narrow 
gorge where the stream, hemmed in between two 
masses of rock, narrowed to a cascade some nine feet 
wide, which he and Geoffrey (unknown to parents or 
guardians) had leapt a hundred times in summer 
days, when there was but a thread of water running 
in the narrow bed. To cross it now, with the angry 
river in full flood, would be a very different thing, 
and require an iron nerve. But it might be the only 
way of reaching the spot in time, and Rex had con- 
fidence in himself. 

They reached the spot with wonderfully little diffi- 
culty; three times as rapidly as they could have 
traversed the road. But when they stood beside the 
roaring torrent, the men eyed each other with awe- 
stricken glances, wondering what would be the next 
scene in the drama. Rex stood very still for a 
moment; then he turned, and shouted (for nothing 
but a shout could be heard above the tumult of the 
rising waters )— 

“T shall jump it. When I am across, throw me 
one end of a rope, and fasten the other end to this 


tree-stump ; then, with the rope to help you, you can’ 


»” 


all follow. You are not afraid? 

If they were, they were shamed by the cool daring 
of their leader. Rex looked at them with a smile, 
then gathering himself up for a spring, and with 
the thought of Geoffrey to nerve him for it, landed 
the next instant on the farther side of the torrent. 

The rest was easy ; tools and provisions were thrown 
or swung across. The men, encouraged by what they 
had seen, and assisted by the rope, all made the tran- 
sit in safety, and two minutes later were marching 
along, more than ever resolved to do their duty in 
whatever way their leader might demand. 

And when they reached their journey’s end, such a 
scene greeted their eyes as would never be forgotten. 
It was indeed a terrible sight! A couple of hundred 
tons, at least, of jagged rock had slipped and fallen 
from above, burying beneath its weight the hapless 
village that nestled confidingly at its base. One or 
two of the higher cottages had escaped entire de- 
struction, and a few miserable wretches were to be 
seen wandering aimlessly about, sobbing and wring- 
ing their hands; whilst from underneath the pile of 
ruins came the terrible sound of stifled cries and 
groans, and in one or two places frantic women and 
pale-faced men were tearing at the fallen rocks and 
digging in the débris, though with so little strength 
or purpose that it seemed hopeless to look for any 
result. 

At the sound of the tramp of footsteps, the sur- 
vivors started up, and then, with wild cries, precipit- 
ated themselves upon their rescuers. Such a con- 
fusion of tongues greeted him, that Rex was only 
with difficulty able to gather what he specially 
wanted to know—namely, the number cf those buried 
in the ruins, the manner in which the landslip had 
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occurred, and where was the best chance of getting 
at the sufferers. But when once he had found out 
what he wanted to know, no time was lost. Set- 
ting his men to work with good purpose, their efforts 
stimulated by the cries from below, and seconded by 
the people, who had hitherto been working with more 
of despair than of hope, it soon became evident that 
they were about to be rewarded ; and a great shout 
at last proclaimed the fact that the first victim had 
been reached. It proved to be a little boy, who was 
lifted out, white and senseless, but still breathing, 
and Rex handed him to the women, with instructions 
to carry him up to the cottage which had been the 
least injured ; to make ready there for the reception 
of other sufferers—lighting fires, and spreading bed- 
ding and blankets on the floors to receive them. 

After they had reached the first victim, others were 
more speedily reached: a man and his wife—one 
dead, the other sorely hurt—and two more children 
comparatively uninjured, having been protected, ina 
great measure, by the roof-timbers. Then a dog 
sprang out of the ruins, howling with terror; and 
the body of an old man was taken out, terribly 
crushed and mangled. 

And so the work went on, in almost entire silence ; 
the men working with might and main, till the heat 
rolled off them in great drops, but never pausing in 
their toil, or giving heed to their fatigue, so long as 
there remained any to be rescued. 

As for Rex, he seemed to be in every place at once: 
directing and encouraging the men ; dashing up to the 
cottage to see after the injured and instruct the 
women how best to tend them, and how to use the 
supplies ; diverting the minds of some weeping rela- 
tives from the terrible knowledge that there were 
some cottages which it would be hopeless to try and 
reach—some lives that must have inevitably been 
lost—for the bulk of the rock had fallen on the lowest 
of the huts, and must have crushed the wretched occu- 
piers to death in a moment of time. 

But Rex soon saw that other help than that of 
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himself and his volunteers must be forthcoming, if 
these poor sufferers were still to be saved. The cracked 
walls of the cottage gave but imperfect shelter, and 
the supplies were running short. Frost seemed setting 
in, and the cold was piercing ; whilst there was little 
fuel to be obtained. Already the supply of blankets 
was insufficient to meet the demand; and more pa- 
tients were coming in every half-hour, more or less 
injured, and all in need of help. 

Catching hold of a fine active lad, whose sharp wits 
had served him well already, Rex asked him if he 
knew the short cut to Falconhurst over -the fields 
—a distance of about five miles. The lad answered in 
the affirmative, adding that the new gentleman was 
said to be very kind, and that he had seen the 
whole party out sleighing tlie day before, although 
the snow had been so soft. 

Rex stood quite still for a moment, lost in thought ; 
then, tearing a leaf from his note-book, he wrote for 
some minutes, and handed it to the boy. 

“ Run with that as fast as you can to Falconhurst, 
and stay to show them the way and answer questions. 
Help we must have, and they will be readiest, I believe, 
to give it.” 

The last words he muttered to himself, as he turned 
away, after seeing his messenger dash off in the now 
gathering twilight. Turning once more into the 
cottage to see how the patients were faring, his eye was 
caught at once by the sight of a familiar face; and 
bending anxiously over the old woman who had lately 
been carried in, he said, almost without knowing it— 

“Why, Betty! surely it is old Betty! Betty, dear 
old nurse, do you not know me again?” 

The dim eyes opened in a gaze of extreme wonder, 
and then a great light of joy illumined the wrinkled 
face. 

“It is the mastei ; the young master himself. Oh. 
Mr. Reginald, my dear, is it you that have come to 
save us? Why did they not say so before? It is Mr. 
Rex Falconer himself !” p 
(To be continued.) 
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1—LIFE’S JOURNEY: OUR NEED—-GOD’S PROVISION. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR FINLAYSON, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER,” 
“THE ETHICS OF ATHLETICS.” ETC. ETC. 
“My God shall supply all your need, according to His riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” —Pauiuip. iv, 19. 
,EAR YOUNG FRIENDS,—Though you may bell? I have; and very glad I was to-get up again! 






E|| y) not know me, and I may not know you, yet I 

- think we may quickly get on friendly terms. 
T want to drop a thought which, with your 
kindness to welcome it, and with God’s grace behind 
it, may make Sunday brighter and happier, and so be 
a help to you in the journey of life. Attend to me, 
and I promise to be brief. If a nail be driven home, 
subsequent knocks only serve to displace it. 

Ilave you ever been under the water in a diving- 


The bottom of the diving-bell is open, just like a 
tumbler or béll; and all the time we were below, air 
was being pumped into the bell through tubes from 
those above. Without this constant supply of air, we 
could not have lived. We were out of our naturalele- 
ment. As a fish cannot live out of the water, so neither 
could we exist under the water, except under special 
conditions. The fresh air coming into the bell, kept 
the water out of it, and kept us alive. Had it roi 














been for this constant stream of pure air, we must 
have died by drowning or suffocation. Now, every 
man, woman, boy, and girl born into this world is, in a 
one sense, like a person in a diving-bell. We are made 
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for heaven—not merely for earth. We need the air of 
heaven, or our souls cannot live. This beautiful earth t] 
suits our bodies, but our spirits require something more. p 
We need the atmosphere which is from above. God d 
supplies us with the breath of spiritual life. He gives i 


us the Bible, the Holy Spirit, Sunday—His holy day 
—and means of grace to help our souls in this life and 
to prepare us for the next. And if we inhale the 
Divine air which God supplies for our use, our souls 
will live, and our spiritual life will act upon our 
bodies, and make us happy, good, and useful. Long 
ago a man called St. Augustine, noted for his great 
piety and learning, said, ““O Lord, Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and our hearts can find no rest until they 
rest in Thee.” He had learnt a great truth. This is 
the beginning of all wisdom. And Augus- 
tine would have been much happier in his 
younger days, and saved his good mother 
much anxiety, had he learnt this truth 

earlier. 
I want you to give your hearts into 
God’s care and keeping at once. Do not 


wait until you are older. There is no 
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happiness for young or old apart from God. Without 
spiritual life you would be as uncomfortable in this 
world as a fish on dry land, or a man under the 
water in a diving-bell with no fresh air. Our bodies 
require air; our souls require spiritual life. 

Have you ever been down a coal-mine? I went 
down one of thedeepest shafts, and traversed one of 
the largest coal-mines in Northumberland. Our guide 
took us under the bed of the German Ocean, and 
showed us many wonderful workings. But it was 
very dark, and we had carefully to grope our way by 
the aid of the miners’ lamps. I remember being so 
sorry for the poor horses who lived below in the 
mine. They were employed to draw the coal-waggons 
on the tramway, and were only taken up to the sur- 
face and to daylight once a year. As the result of 
living constantly in the dark, the poor animals be- 
come blind. Now, every man, woman, boy, and girl 
born into this world is, in a sense, like our party in 
the coal-mine. We were in darkness, and uncertain as 
to our way. We required a light and a guide. So you 
and I, as we journey through this world, need a light, 
or our minds will wander in darkness. The word 
“darkness ” is often used as a figure for ignorance and 
wickedness ; “light” is often used to denote wisdom 
and goodness. We require not only a light, but a 
guide, as we are inexperienced travellers. Now, God 
makes full provision for our need. We are ignorant ; 
God can make us wise. He supplies us with the Bible, 
and he gives the Holy Spirit's guidance. 

The reason that so many wander in darkness in 
this world is simply that they neglect to use the 
provision that God makes for them. And there is a 
danger that if we continue to walk in darkness, 
instead of living in the light which God supplies, we 
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may become, like the poor horses in the coal-mine, so 
habitually blind that we may not be able to discover 
the light of truth, though it is shining upon us. One 
of the most interesting discoveries of modern science 
is a. subterranean fauna—that is, a number of animals 
living underground ; and all these are blind through 
living always in the dark. Fancy a crab with no 
eyes! Mr. Darwin, the famous naturalist, attributes 
this to disuse of the function. Eyes are made to see 
with; and these animals, which live for ever in the 
dark, gradually lose the use of their eyes. They be- 
come blind through not looking. The lesson is one we 
do well to take home to ourselves. The eyes of our 
soul may become dimmed by negligence or sloth. 
“ He that hath ears to hear, let him ear.” Let us live 
in the light of Truth. Let us pray, like one of old, 
“Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of Thy law.” Let us follow closely the 
guidance of Scripture; let our daily resolve be, “ Thy 
word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against Thee.” Yonder is a sick man: the doctor is 
called, medicine is ordered, the chemist sends it, and 
loving hands are ready to give it to the invalid. But 
of what use is the medicine unless it is taken? 
Yonder is a house on fire. The engines have arrived, 
the hose is connected with the street-mains, which 
are fully charged with an abundant supply; but 
of what use is this unless the water be turned 
on? 

Now I want you, to-day, to think of only two 
things—our need, and God’s supply. We need 
spiritual life ; we need spiritual light. God is ready 
to give them to us. Shall we not thankfully accept 
His provision? Shall we not daily live in the 
strength of it? 


WITH THEE?” 


(2 KinGs iv. 26.) 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


SN ees HAT brought this lady of Shu- 

3 e; 4 nem in such hot haste to 
EF yy: the prophet? Elisha, from 
Pa his mountain home, had 
watched her coming along 
the valley and up the slope, 
with unusual speed and at 
an unwonted time. Fear- 





ing some misfortune was 
bringing her, he sent forward his servant, who with 
younger and more agile feet might meet her ere 
she reached his door, with the kind inquiry, “Is it 
well with thee? Is it well with thy husband? Is 
it well with the child?” And she answered, “It is 
well” (2 Kings iv. 26). 

And yet her heart was breaking. She was a lady 
of high degree, with mansion, lands, servants, and a 
husband who loved and trusted her; but all this 
zonld not make her think, “It is well.” For she had 





just lost her first-born child, her only son ; a special 
gift of God to fulfil many a longing desire, in 
answer to many a fervent prayer, a bright star in 
the evening sky of her wedded life. The patter of 
the feet, the prattle of the lips of this young boy, had 
been music beyond all notes of pipe or harp in her 
abode. In him the youthful days of the parents 
seemed renewed ; their life was now projected into 
the future of his; they had a new motive in every 
industry, a new joy in every possession. In him was 
a treasure peculiarly and absolutely their own, 
another to care for and educate, who would per- 
petuate their name and carry on their work as well 
as inherit their wealth. The child had never been 
absent from one or other of his parents. Up till 
recently inseparable from his mother’s side, he was 
now able to join his father in the field, yet still young 
enough to lie on his mother’s lap. “And when the 
child was grown, it fell on a day that he went out to 
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his father to the reapers. And he said unto his father, 
My head. my head!” He was smitten with sunstroke, 
but the father probably regarded it as ordinary head- 
ache, and he said, “ Carry him to his mother.” Whither 
do children so flee when in pain or sorrow? And in 
after years also, how many a strong man has sought 
unfailing sympathy from the mother on whose bosom 
as a child he used to sob out his little griefs! Our 
heavenly Father created the mother’s heart, and by it 
illustrates His own tenderness. ‘As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 

The child was carried to his mother and “sat on her 
knees till noon, and then died.” .Hour by hour she 
had watched; all restorative appliances had failed ; 
her darling treasure was lifeless clay. She carried 
the body to the chamber reserved for the prophet’s 
use, laid it on the prophet’s bed, left it there in sacred 
seclusion, and closed the door. 

What an eclipse of her sunny joy, the darker because 
of the preceding brightness! How many a mother has 
thus watched the passing away of a treasured little 
one, and lingered long with the lovely casket from 
which the jewel has been taken, before leaving it for 
a season with silence and solitude and God. 

She was not hopeless. Could not the prophet, 
through whom the gift had been bestowed, intercede 
with the Giver to restore it? At least he could con- 
sole her in her utmost grief. She would go to him 
at once, for succour, sympathy, and prayer. Burials 
usually took place on the very day of death. There 
was no time to be lost. The journey to Carmel would 
require several hours. So she said to her muleteer, 
“ Drive and go forward. Slack not thy riding for me 
except I bid thee.” Though her hope was only faint 
that her child might be restored. she believed in God 
who gave it, and was persuaded that on the whole all 
would be well. Thus she responded to the question of 
the servant. It was a simple affirmative, without 
explanation of the nature of the wellness. Perhaps 
her answer was partly prompted by her purpose to see 
the prophet himself, and to pour out her grief to none 
other. But there was surely more than this. When 
her husband expressed surprise that she should so 
suddenly take such a journey, she had simply replied 
to one whose love was trustful, “All shall be well.” 
She was a woman of God, and felt safe in His hands, 
whatever the event. And now, within sight of Elisha, 
she renewed the expression of her confidence—* All is 
well—well with myself, well with my husband, well 
with the child.” 

Have you ever lost a child, cut off when nestling as 
an infant on your breast, or sitting on your knee. or 
prattling at your side? those eyes for ever dim that 
had sparkled so, reflecting yours, those sweetly rest- 
less feet for ever still, that voice, the sweetest music 
in the mother's ears, for ever mute ; and can you say, 
“Itis well?” God who gave it has taken it, taken it 
to himself, folded it in His own arms. It is safe with 
Him. safe from the perils, sicknesses, sorrows of 
earthly life, safe from its temptations, failures, and 


sins. The tender plant you nursed so lovingly has 
been transplanted into the garden of the Lord, and 
there one day you will behold it in fully developed 
and perfected beauty. 

The mother “came to the man of God, and caught 
hold of his feet.” She expressed reverence, impor. 
tunity, hopefulness, trust. He at once prepared to 
accompany her, but. to save time, sent forward his 
servant, who could travel faster than an aged man 
with a weary woman. Gehazi was to salute no one on 
the way, but was to hurry forward and lay the pro- 
phet’s staff on the face of the child, in hope that by 
its medium suspended animation might be restored, 
or even the dead be brought to life. But this was of 
noavail. The prophet must himself go to the child, 
and pray, and prostrate himself on the cold corpse 
again and again. Then “the child opened his eyes ;” 
and the prophet said, “Call the Shunammite. And 
when she was come he said, Take up thy son. Then 
she went in and fell at his feet, and bowed herself to 
the ground; and she took up her son.” 

A greater than Elisha is here. Elisha lay on the 
child —his mouth on the child’s mouth. eyes on 
eyes, hands on hands, stretching himself on the 
dead body; then he anxiously walked to and fro, 
and stretched himself again on the child. Christ 
simply touched the hand. and the daughter of Jairus 
sat up on the bed of death. He said, “ Young man, 
arise!” and the widow’s son arose from the bier of 
the funeral procession. He said, “ Come forth!” and 
Lazarus came forth from the grave. He, when dead, 
Himself rose, the Conqueror of death, to live for 
ever, our undying Almighty Prophet, able to save to 
the uttermost—for ever with us. May He not say to 
us, “Is it well?” and may not we reply, “It is well”? 

Unlike the prophet, He is always within call. The 
Shunammite felt it necessary to ride swiftly. She 
dreaded delay. Every hillock was a discouragement. 
How tedious that journey before she could utter her 
grief to Elisha! But our Prophet is ever waiting to 
help. He stands at curdoor. ‘Before you call. I will 
answer; and while you are yet speaking, I will hear.” 
The Lord of Nature could change on our behalf the 
usual course of Nature if it were “well” for us and 
all His realm. ‘Is anything too hard for the Lord?” 

But if He does not thus interpose, He does over- 
rule for good all seeming ill, and gives us all needful 
grace to perform the most difficult duty, and to bear 
the most grievous sorrow. “My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” 

The most important wellness is our own spiritual 
state in reference to Himself. That woman could say, 
* All is well” because she was a believer in God. Her 
faith was seen in her works. She loved God, and 
therefore loved the “man of God.” Observing that he 
often passed her abode on his divine errands, she 
prepared a chamber for his special use. So let us 
provide in our hearts an abode for Christ. He is 
always passing. He is willing to stay with us. He 
knocks and asks us to receive Him, The rich woman 
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provided for the poor traveller. The Divine Master 
condescends to dwell with the meanest of His servanis, 
with all who open their hearts to receive Him. The 
Shunammite took pains to provide for the prophet’s 
comfort : ‘Let us set in the chamber a bed and a table 
and a stool and a candlestick ;” and this was gratefully 
noticed by the prophet. “ Behold, thou hast been care- 
ful for us with all this care.” So let us thoughtfully, 
generously, lovingly be careful to entertain the Lord 
Jesus. Let it not be enough that we open the door for 
Him to enter. Let us prepare and provide as we do for 
an honoured guest in our earthly home. Let us dili- 
gently consider what will please Him. Let us give 
Him our attention, our admiring. adoring, inquiring 
thoughts. Let us hold reverent and confiding converse 
with Him, and avoid whatever would dishonour or 
grieve Him. Nothing, not even the cup of cold water, 
will be unnoticed by Him. With Him abiding with us, 
let us appeal to Him in all difficulty. Let us go con- 
fidingly, sure that He will lend a ready ear to our 
appeal, and stretch forth a ready arm for our help. 

Our Divine Prophet asks us, “ Is it well with thee?” 
as He asked Peter, “ Lovest thou Me?” It is always 
well with those who receive Him lovingly into their 
hearts. He asks us, not because He is ignorant, but 
because He wishes us to examine ourselves, that we 
may know whether we are indeed His true servants and 
friends. He asks us in order to exercise our faith, so 
that whatever may be our trials we may reply, relying 
on His faithful guardianship, that verily all is well. 

All will be well. Ina little while—how very little a 
while possibly in our case !—we shall be beyond the 
reach of earthly trial. No sickness, pain, bereave- 
ment, anxiety in heaven. No temptations, doubts, 
failures, sins there; and no more death. Perfect 
health and happiness for ever—all will be well etern- 
ally. 
ill are on the path to that heaven. As we tread the 
thorns, and scale the rocks. and wade the streams, we 
are making progress homeward. 
trials help us; they speed our pace, they strengthen 
our feet for the march, our hands for the fight ; they 
“work out for us” the glory to come, and as the end 
will be well, the road must be well also. All must be 
well. Afflictions do not spring out of the ground as 
weeds casually sown. They are not haphazard acci- 
dents, nor the working of mere physical laws, without 
a directing mind or a feeling heart. God is infinitely 
kind, hating nothing He has made, ever desiring the 
good of His creatures. He is infinitely wise to direct 
the best methods to fulfil His love. He is infinitely 
strong to carry out those plans. We see perfection in 
His smaller works which are completed before our 
eyes, in the life of a flower or an insect. His pro- 
cedure in Providence and Grace is a work in process. 
We see only a small portion of it. and cannot by that 
small portion judge of the whole. But we may infer, 
from what we know of His completed works, that 
* He doeth all things well.” 

We are assured of this by His written Word, and by 


All is wel]—because these trials which seem 


Nay, more—these 
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the testimony of His Son, who came to reveal the 
Father. And so when vision fails, faith is confident, 
and says, “It is well.” Well, when He gives; well, 
when He takes ; in storm as in calm, in sickness as in 
health, in sorrow as in joy, in death as in life; all is 
well. With Asaph we will “wash our hands in inno- 
cency ;” but, as in his case, this will not give us assur- 
ance that all is well. It is only when we can say, “I 
am continually with Thee ; Thou hast holden me by 
my right hand; Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 
and afterwards receive me into glory”—it is only 
when we cast ourselves in all our unworthiness and 
weakness on Himself, and say, “God is the strength of 
my heart and my portion for ever,” that we fully 
know all will be well, all is well, all must be well. 
“‘Tils that God blesses are my good ; 
All unblest good is ill: 
And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His dear will.” 

Can it be ill with those who have God? Can it be 
well without Him? Well? with revellers in a sink- 
ing ship, with sleepers in a burning house? Was it 
well with Belshazzar at his gorgeous banquet in his 
splendid palace, when the fatal finger wrote, “ Weighed 
in the balances and found wanting”? Well? with the 
rich man who said to himself, “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry,” when the warning was given, 
“This night thy soul shall be required of thee”? 

But with Christ all is well. It was well with Job, 
when in the loss of all his substance he could say, 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” It was well with 
the Jewish youths in the fiery furnace when they had 
the testimony of a good conscience, and the presence 
of the angel of God. It was well with Daniel in the 
den of lions, even had their mouths not been miracu- 
lously closed. It was well with Paul and Silas, lacer- 
ated and in the stocks of the inner prison, when they 
sang hymns unto the Lord of whose presence they 
were assured. It was well with the Apostle in pro- 
spect of martyrdom when he exulted in the assurance 
of faith and said. “I know Whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded He is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto Him against that day.” 

Thougha river has many windings, it is still flowing 
to the sea. Now it turns to the right, now to the left, 
now backward ; yet the current rolls on without stay. 
and bears our boat towards its home. Each bend, 
each opposing turn helps us forward. If disappointed, 
it is well. If our dearest hopes are baffled, it is 
well. If the voyage seems tediously protracted, it is 
well. If speedily to end, it is well. However wild 
the waves of the narrow sea we have to cross, it will 
be well; for our Saviour, who crossed it to secure our 
safe passage, will be with us, and will welcome us on 
the distant shore. And then, could a voice from those 
we leave behind reach us amidst the glories of heaven, 
asking, “Is it well?” with what exulting joy would 
the answer sound back—* Jt is well !” 
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WORK IN THE MASTER'S NAME. 
IL—JOHN G. PATON, MISSIONARY TO THE NEW HEBRIDES 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR W. G. BLAIKIE, DD., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


of a cottage with its “but” and “ben,” and mid. 
room or closet between; the “but” the scene of 
the clatter and rattle of half a dozen noisy hand- 
looms; the “ben,” of the whole family life; and 
the mid-room, of daily communion with heaven, 
where the pathetic echoes of his father’s trembling 
voice would occasionally be heard pleading as if 
for life, but from which he would emerge “ with 
the happy light as of a new-born smile, that seemed 
to be always dawning upon his face.” All that was 
best in the “Cottar’s Saturday Night” was habi- 
tual to that home: never a morning nor an even- 
ing without family worship; never a meal without 
a benediction asked ; never a Sabbath Day without 
the four-miles’ walk to church, that, so far from 
being hated as a horror, was enjoyed by young and 
old with the zest of an excursion. The tradition 
was, that in forty years the father was only thrice 
prevented from attending church: once by deep 
snow; another time by ice on the road, when, 
after many hard falls, he had to creep back on his 
hands and feet ; and the third time by a visitation 
of cholera in Dumfries, when the farmers and 
neighbours sent a deputation to beseech him not to 
visit the stricken city. 
Our missionary, who was born in 1824, began life 
by learning his father’s trade ; was employed for a 
THE REY. JOHN G. PATON. time by a company of the Royal Sappers and Miners; 
(From a Photograph by Annan & Sons, Glasgow worked when occasion offered in the harvest-field ; 










WOULD notexchange my 
'y peasant father for any 
: king that ever reigned,” 
said Thomas Carlyle of 
the worthy mason of Eccle- 
fechan; and the same might well 
have been said by John G, Paton, 
and his many brothers and 
sisters, of their father, John 
Paton of Torthorwald, Dum- 
friesshire, stocking-weaver, and 
fterwards _colporteur. He 
tight have sat for the portrait 
of the hero of the “ Excursion” 
in many ways, notably for his 
delight in— 





“The life and death of martyrs, who 
sustained, 
With will inflexible, those fearful 





pangs 
Triumphantly displayed in records 
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Of persecution and the Covenant— | 
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Whose echo rings through Scotland {| 
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a son has memories like heayen “*Oh, my new eyes!'”—p, 219 
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«At daybreak I found my 


had a very hard task in subduing a school of roughs, 
involving a personal tussle with the ringleader, a 
much stronger fellow than himself; and thereafter 
got employment as a city missionary in Glasgow, 
where he not only laboured with great diligence and 
success in his district, but trained a valuable band of 
fellow-workers, eight or ten of the ablest and best 
young men of his Bible-class, and double that number 
of young women, to help him as visitors and tract- 
distributors. He had many a trouble in city mission 
work, many a collision with publicans and sinners, 
Romanists, infidels, and drunkards, but was never 
outwitted, and seldom defeated. 

All this work in Glasgow while Mr. Paton was 
struggling to attend classes at college, and to get the 
full eight years’ education of a Scottish minister! It 
was hard work, and he owns that it was but imper- 
fectly done. His emoluments were but small, and 
the large family at home had many claims. 

Mr. Paton’s heart was deeply stirred by the state of 
the heathen, and his attention was now turned to the 
field of foreign missions as his future sphere. Not 
without many regrets by his Glasgow friends, he 
accepted the call of his Church—the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, which afterwards united 
with the Free Church—to be their missionary to the 
New Hebrides group of the South Sea Islands. 

Mr. Paton was appointed to the Island of Tanna, 








the abode of a most repulsive set of cannibals; but 
hardly had he settled there when he sustained an 
affliction that nearly stunned him—in the death of his 
young wife, followed by that of their infant son. Of 
the language he knew not a word, and he learnt it 
only by asking the names of things and writing down 
the answers. Yet he came to know it so well as to be 
able to translate a part of the Bible into the Tannese, 
which he contrived to print. The few years that he 
spent in Tanna proved a constant struggle for exist- 
ence, and a constant exposure to the murderous attacks 
and intents of the natives. The courage manifested by 
him in enduring this “life in death” was equalled 
only by the faith that ever laid hold of the Divine 
promises and ever received the protection needed. 
The poor native women had asad time ; they were not 
only beaten but eaten. When Mr. Paton remonstrated 
against the cruelty practised on them, he was told 
“If we did not beat our women they would never 
work ; they would not fear and obey us; but when 
we have beaten, and killed, and feasted on two or 
three, the rest are all very quiet and good for a long 
time to come.” As to cannibalism, they thought no 
more of it than we should think of eating a chicken ; 
of this Mr. Paton had a somewhat amusing proof. In 
a time of war and distress, when many children were 
killed, a friendly chief, in some degree under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel, asked, “ When so many children 
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are being killed, why do they not send one to missi 
“missionary | and his family? They are as tender and 
good as the young fowls.” 

They were the greediest and the most shameless of 
thieves. Poor Mr. Paton had a most grievous ex- 
perience of this all the time he was among them ; his 
clothes, sheets, blankets, utensils, fowls, goats, and 
boats being constantly liable to be plundered; and 
when, after years of living martyrdom, he at last 
escaped, the clothes on his back and some translations 
of the Bible were all he had! They would steal in his 
very presence ; if his back was turned a moment. an 
article on the table would be hid in the plaits of a 
fellow’s hair, or in his armpit ; and some of them had 
a way of covering anything that might have fallen on 
the floor with the foot, gripping it with the toes, and 
walking off the very picture of innocence and sim- 
plicity. Mr. Paton’s remedy was, when a man-of-war 
hove in sight (of which they were always in deadly 
terror), to call for a universal restitution of his goods, 
on the condition of his interceding for them; and 
marvellous it was at such times to witness how they 
were rushed back to him from every side. 

All through his residence in Tanna he was exposed 
to murderous attacks, and his escapes were sometimes 
miraculous. They could only be accounted for by a 
Divine influence on the hearts of his intended mur- 
derers, in answer to his prayers and marvellous spirit 
of trust. We give an instance:—‘One morning 
at daybreak I found my house surrounded by armed 
men, and a’ chief intimated that they had assembled 
to take my life. Seeing that I was entirely in their 
hands. I knelt down and gave myself away, body and 
soul, to the Lord Jesus, for what seemed the last time 
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THE QUIVER. 


on earth. Rising, I went out to them and began 
calmly talking about their unkind treatment of me, 
and contrasting it with all my conduct towards them, 
I also plainly showed them what would be the sad 
consequences if they carried out their cruel purpose, 
At last, some of the chiefs who had attended the 
worship rose and said, ‘Our conduct has been bad, 
but now we will fight for you and kill all those who 
hate you.’” 

So often were clubs and tomahawks brought down 
against Mr. Paton, but their blows evaded: so often 
were muskets pointed at him, but their owners re- 
strained from firing, that he became accustomed to 
the experience, and was able calmly to commit himself 
in faith to the Lord. Once the destruction of his 
house by fire seemed inevitable ; the fence had been 
fired and the house must go next; a lot of raving 
savages had their tomahawks raised, and were shouting 
“Kill him! kill him!” when the roar of a tornado was 
suddenly heard, and the furious tempest—an avalanche 
of rain—saved both him and the house. Another time 
when he seemed doomed a ship appeared in the offing. 
“One day I heard an unusual bleating among my few 
remaining goats. I rushed to the goat-house 
and found myself instantly surrounded by a band of 
armed men. The snare caught me; their weapons 
were raised, and I expected instantiy to die. But God 
moved me to talk to them firmly and kindly. 

I then lifted up my hands and eyes to the Heavens, 
and prayed aloud for the Lord Jesus to bless all my 
dear Tannese, and either to protect me or to take me 
home to glory, as He saw to be best. One after another 
they slipped away from me, and Jesus restrained them 
once again. Did ever woman run more quickly to 
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protect her child in danger’s hour than the Lord Jesus 
hastens to answer believing prayer and send help to 
His servants in His own good time and way, so far as 
it shall be for His own glory and their good?” 

All the while, Mr. Paton was not only endeavouring 
to instruct these people in the Gospel revelation of 
Divine grace and love, but also to improve their tem- 
poral condition in all those ways that suggest them- 
selves to a practical missionary’s heart. His “service 
for the Master’ had many forms. And there were in- 
teresting links between the work of the city missionary 
in Glasgow and the foreign missionary in Tanna. His 
Bible-class in Glasgow, among other contributions to 
the mission, had sent him out fifty pairs of trousers, 
all made by members of the class; with ‘these he 
had bought on a neighbouring island the timber for 
the roof of a church.- To encourage the natives to 
fish, he got an inland tribe, mostly women and girls, 
to make for him a huge fishing-net, forty feet long 
and very broad, the net being made of cord laboriously 
twisted out of the bark of trees. This he lent for about 
three days at a time to every village in his neigh- 
bourhood. The net was successful, and the effect was 
quite remarkable. On Saturdays the net had to be 
returned to the mission-house, to teach them respect 
for the Sabbath. This made him very popular for a 
time, but the humour of the people was constantly 
changing, for there were few, if any, genuine converts. 

In the Island of Aniwa, where he afterwards settled, 
he gave the people a new idea of the benefit of writ- 
ing. Being in want of a particular tool, he wrote a 
message to his wife on a chip of wood (he was now 
married a second time), and sent a native with it. . To 
the amazement of the messenger, the chip told Mrs. 
Paton what was wanted, and she at once sent it. 
Another native’s enthusiasm was excited in favour of 
science by the gift of a pair of large spectacles, the 
poor creature exclaiming, as she found her sight 
restored, ** Oh, my new eyes !” 

But his greatest material and spiritual lesson com- 
bined was taught by the digging of a well. To the 
natives it seemed utter madness that he should expect 
to find rain by digging deep. Rain came from the 
clouds, not from the earth! The work was hard, 
slow, and worrying, for one night the well fell in. 
“And where would you have been, if you had been 
working at the time?” At thirty feet, symptoms of 
moisture appeared, and he told them that he thought 
God was to give them water next day. Two feet more 
and the water rushed up! And providentially it was 
not salt but fresh, though brackish. The people of 
Aniwa were overwhelmed. They had proved much 
more favourable to the Gospel than the people of 
Tanna, and now all opposition vanished. The finding 
of the water in such a place was a convincing proof 
that his Jehovah God was the true God. The well 
was built up and protected by blocks of coral rock, 
and thrown open to all who chose to use it. It was a 
great boon to the people, who had hitherto been ill off 
for water. This proved the turning-point in their 
Christian career. They now utterly abandoned their 
idols, and joined unanimously in the worship of God. 

At Tanna, though some of the people seemed to be 
almost persuaded, they did not respond to the mission- 


ary, and it was a painful duty for him, when his life 
was threatened on every side, when he was stripped of 
all that he possessed and could not continue his work, 
to have to leave the island with the other workers. 
At a more favourable time. another missionary settled 
in Tanna, and the work prospered. Still, there were 
some blessed experiences at Tanna. A Christian 
catechist, Abraham, from the island of Aneityum, once 
a horrid cannibal, became a noble, faithful, and loyal 
Christian, and was a great comfort to Mr. Paton. 
Another coadjutor was a Tannese chief, Kowia, who 
had been converted in Aneityum, and had come to 
labour with Mr. Paton. A prayer of his offered on 
behalf of the missionary when sick and apparently 
unconscious, was overheard by Mr. Paton: “O Lord 
our Father in Heaven, art Thou going to take away all 
Thy servants and Thy worship from this dark land? 
What meanest Thou to do, O Lord? The ‘Tannese 
hate Thee and Thy worship and Thy servants, but 
surely, O Lord, Thou canst not forsake Tanna and 
leave our people to die in the darkness! Oh, make 
the hearts of this people soft to Thy Word and sweet 
to Thy worship! teach them to fear and love Jesus! 
and oh, restore and spare Missi, dear Missi Paton, that 
Tanna may be saved!” The worthy man who offered 
this pleading died a few days after, while Mr. Paton 
recovered. 

The two volumes of autobiography which Mr. Paton 
has published are full of most interesting materials 
bearing on mission work. We wish we had room to 
copy his notes of visits to Tanna by Bishops Selwyn 
and J. C. Patteson, who were most brotherly and kind. 
Mr. Paton’s accounts of his own visits to this country 
raising money and getting more missionaries, and of 
similar visits in Australia, are also most graphic and 
interesting. In raising money, especially for mis- 
sionary ships, he was most successful. The man was 
transparently honest and true. And the whole record 
of his life, and of his way of overcoming difficulties 
and surmounting perils, all showed that he was living 
and labouring as the servant of another—not for any 
interest of his own. The best servants are really 
servants, and this is the secret of their success. Where 
this spirit is genuine and deep, even where the abilities 
are moderate, the success is altogether beyond what 
can be achieved by the highest gifts, proudly exercised. 

We have just room to say that, on returning to 
mission work after a visit home, under the Presby- 
terian Churches of Australia Mr. Paton was sent to 
the island of Aniwa, where his success was very great. 
The Christian reader is apt to sustain a shock when 
he reads of cannibals and murderers becoming com- 
municants and even Christian labourers, and when he 
thinks how he would feel in the fellowship of such. 
Mr. Paton has no squeamishness on that head. He 
thoroughly believes in conversion, and in such con- 
versions as among the Corinthians—idolaters, adult- 
erers, thieves, drunkards, revilers, extortioners— 
“Such were some of you; but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 

Two great Christian doctrines are wonderfully 
established by this narrative—the validity of prayer, 
and the reality of conversion. 
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‘“WATER-CRESS!” 
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[Drawn by Mrs. H. M. Stanxtey (Dorotuy TENNANT).) 


A, ATER-CRESS, water-cress, crisp and green, You who are parents should buy of me, 

VAL The freshest and crispest ever seen ; For sake of the children that cling to my kuee; 
0 The price is low, though the quality ’s high— And two who died lie under the sod 
A penny a bunch. Come buy ! come buy ! In pauper-graves—but their souls are with God! 
If eaten with care, and not to excess, My work begins in the dawn’s dim light, 
What can be better than water-cress ? And lasts through the day, and till late at night ; 
It’s good for breakfast, it’s good for lunch, I walk for miles through many a street, 
For tea or supper. Please buy a bunch ! With an aching heart, and with aching fect ; 
My father is old, and almost blind, You who have sighed for sympathy, 
My mother—poor soul !—is out of her mind, Pity my sorrows and buy of me ; 
My husband (of whom I dread to think) And you whom fortune has deigned to bless 
I]|-treats me and spends his earnings on drink ! Help the poor seller of water-cress ! 


Hungry and weary and sad am I 
Pity my pain, and, pitying, buy 
(To brighten a little my dark distress) 
A bunch or two of fresh water-cress ! 
CHARLES JOHNS, 
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THE TWO 


BY THE REV. F. G. 


“Now there were in the church that was at Antioch certa'n prophets and teachers, as . . . 


VS) 
i) 


FOSTER-BROTHERS. 


MARCHANT, PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS AT THE PASTORS’ COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Manaen, which had been 


brought up with Herod the tetrarch,”—Acts xiii. 1, 


JHE city thus introduced to our 
notice was Antioch in Syria, 
about three hundred 
north of Jerusalem, and about 
thirty east of 
the It was 
built about the year 300 B.C, 
In 1 Mace. xi. 47 we read that 
the Jews slew there in one day 
“to the number of a hundred 
In the time 


miles 


inland 
Mediterranean. 


miles 


” 


thousand people. 
of Chrysostom the city is said 
to have had a population of 
200,000, of whom, says Chry- 
sostom, one-half, or more, were 
professors of Christianity, and he asserts that the 
Church in that city maintained three thousand poor. 

The Gospel was early introduced into Antioch. 
There the disciples were first “called Christians.” 
Nicolas, one of the seven deacons, was a proselyte of 
Antioch; while, as we learn from Acts xi. 19, “the 
persecution which arose about Stephen” drove many 
of the scattered Christians to this city. Antioch was 
the Jerusalem of the Gentiles ; from here the Word of 
the Lord was sounded out among the nations of the 
earth. 

Now, it is in this Church at Antioch that we find 
mentioned this curious group of five men. There are 
three men named in the middle of the verse of whom 
we know almost nothing, bounded at the beginning 
by Barnabas, whom we know very well, and at the 
end by Saul of Tarsus, whom we know still better. 
Barnabas was a Levite, from Cyprus. 
or Black Simeon, may have been the very Simon of 
Cyrene who bore the cross after Jesus—though little 
more than the possibility of this is suggested by his 
added Roman name, and his immediate association 
with Lucius, who is described as of Cyrene. Then 
here is Manaen, who was brought up with Herod 
Antipas, and was almost certainly a Jew—the Greek 
form of his name being given in place of the Hebrew 
Menahem, as it occurs in 2 Kings xv. 14. Finally, 
here is Saul of Tarsus, afterwards called Paul. Thus 
we have a group made up of three Jews, and two who 
are probably Gentiles—a kind of prophecy and pro- 
mise in themselves of a Gospel going out from Jews 
to Gentiles at the very beginning of Church history. 
Here, too, are men brought from all sorts of training 
to sit at the feet of Christ—from soft and sensuous 
Cyprus; from fierce and warlike Northern Africa ; 
and 


Simeon Niger, 


from the dissolute and cruel court of the Herods : 
one, a very Hebrew of the Hebrews, from the feet of 


Rabbi Gamaliel, It was just as the prophet had long 


before announced : God was already beginning to 
say to the North, “ Give up,” and to the South, “ Keep 
not back.” 

Now, this is the only place in all the Scriptures 
where this man Manaen is mentioned, although, per- 
haps, there are traces of him elsewhere; and while 
these may fall short in any proofs of actual identity, 
yet they are natural and of unusual interest. Added 
to this, the very setting of Manaen’s name in this 
solitary verse ought to yield both instruction and 
help. 

This “ prophet,” or “ teacher,” of the Church at An- 
tioch is said to have been “brought up with Herod 
the tetrarch.” The word rendered by “ brought up” 
means “nourished with.” It is possible that it may 
be used merely to signify a companion, a playmate, a 
home associate ; but the literal meaning points to two 
children partaking of the same food, and many are 
of opinion that Manaen and Herod had the same 
nurse. In harmony with this, the Revisers translate 
“the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch,” just as is 
indicated in the margin of our older version. So, 
then, we have Manaen’s name set side by side. in this 
very close relation, with that of Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great. This Herod Antipas, or flerod the 
tetrarch, is the man who took away his half-brother 
Philip’s wife, and he who so cruelly put to death 
John the Baptist. Set in a light like that, the name 
of this leader of the Church at Antioch becomes in- 
vested with no small measure of interest. 

I. We see two lives beginning together, moving for 
a little side by side, and then ending far apart. 

These two lads had a very bad home. Imagine 
what it must have been to have Herod the Great for a 
father! Think what his palace would be for a home, 
and what kind of companions these two children 
would find about them in Herod’s Court! Why, in 
some respects Herod the Great seems to have out- 
Heroded even The Emperor Augustus is 
reported by Macrobius to have openly said, “It is 
better to be Herod’s hog than his son.” He mur- 
dered Mariamne (the wife whom he loved best), three 
of her children, and her grandfather, Hyrcanus, 
besides committing many other terrible atrocities. 
And so it was a bad home in which these two lads 
were brought up. It must have been a terrible in- 
fluence on young lives to have seen the Court, night 
after night, a place of wild orgies, and then to have 
the of blood 


Nero. 


heard in morning stories such as 


these. 
But, then, both boys had the same home. What 
the home was for Antipas, such was it also for 


Manaen. They began together ; they ran on together, 
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side by side, for a time, much as two roads might run 
parallel, and then they suddenly and widely separated 
—one going swiftly on the broad road to destruction, 
and the other turning in through the strait gate 
along the narrow way to the Celestial City. 

See how the two paths part asunder. Here is 
Manaen a member, and a prophet or teacher, of this 
Church at Antioch. True, we hear no more of him ; 
but then we hardly wish to. We can think of him, 
named in suvh prominence here by the Holy Spirit, 
as saying, when the end comes, like Saul, named next 
after him: “I know Whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day.” On the 
other hand, there is his foster-brother Herod going 
from bad to worse—living among scenes of debauchery 
in his Court; murdering John the Baptist and the 
nearest members of his own family ; overthrown in 
battle by Aretas, whose daughter he had married 
and then put aside; mocking the Saviour and ar- 
raying Him in gorgeous robes; then, five or six 
years after the death of Christ, sent into perpetual 
banishment in Spain, where he died a disgraced 
and miserable man. “The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” The path of the wicked is exactly the 
opposite of all that—a path that gets darker and 
darker unto the blackness of darkness for ever. In 
an eloquent passage by Macaulay, if the memory is 
correct, he describes Wellington and Napoleon as 
both in their cradles about the same time, no 
one so much as suspecting what each would become. 
So when Manaen was a child in the palace of Herod 
the Great, who thought of him as a follower of the 
Nazarene, as a leader in the Church at Antioch, as a 
member of the Court of the King of kings? And 
who thought that Antipas would be a prophet-mur- 
derer, a Christ-mocker, or a man dying in disgrace 
and banishment? It is like that picture of the 
“Popular Educator”: “What will he become?” 
There, from the starting-point of boyhood, you see 
one way leading up to scholarship, happy manhood, 
and worthy old age; another leading to the dissipa- 
tion of the rake, the confirmed villainy of riper years, 
and at last to decay, amid things of want and beggary. 
In that familiar picture, however, the figures are mere 
ink, backed generally by a bill-sticker’s hoarding or a 
brick wall. Here, in our text, the figures are living 
men—one walking the way of life, and the other the 
way that leadeth unto death. And so this picture, 
too, cries—What are you goiny to become: you two 
brothers? you two sisters? you two friends and 
companions’? Are you going to live and die in the 
calm faith of Him whom Manaen trusted, or are you 
going through life like that poor frightened Sadducee, 
who, if a Sadducee indeed, did not believe in any re- 
surrection, but who, when troubled by the fame of 
Jesus, trembled as though he had seen a ghost, and 
cried, “ It is John, whom I beheaded : he is risen from 
the dead”! Go where Manaen did; yo where the 
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conscience can be sprinkled by the blood of Jesus ; go 
where the fear of all past sin and its consequences is 
quieted in the peace which comes of being justified by 
faith. Writing to a friend shortly before his own 
death, the celebrated John Randolph said: “At one 
period of my life I was on the point of becoming an 
atheist. I had almost let go my hold on the great 
doctrines of Christianity, and was about taking the 
plunge into the dreadful abyss of atheism. I was 
only held back from it by the recollection that when 
I was a child, my mother, who is now a saint in 
heaven, used to make me kneel by her side, and, taking 
my little hand in hers, teach me to say, ‘ Our Father, 
who art in heaven.’” Blessed is the man who is re- 
strained by sweet influences of home such as that ; 
blessed, too, is he who, like Manaen, with little of 
early memories to help him, follows, nevertheless, 
faithfully after God. 

II. We have two foster-brothers hearing, ap- 
parently, the same preacher, but with very different 
issues. Both of these men seem to have been hearers 
of Jon the Baptist. 

Look at the case of Herod. We are told in St. Mark 
vi. 20 that “ Herod feared John, knowing that he was 
a just man and an holy, and observed him” (or, as Re- 
vised Version, “ kept him safe’’) ; “ and when he heard 
him he did many things ” (Revised Version, “was much 
perplexed”), “and heard him gladly.” The tense em- 
ployed in the three principal verbs points to what was 
continuous and habitual. It is as though we read he 
“used to fear John ;” “he was wont to observe him ;” 
“he kept hearing him gladly ;” and if the Revisers’ 
readings be taken, the continuity of the act must still 
be marked—* he used to keep him in safety.” So also 
the recurrence of the state is marked in their other read- 
ing of “perplexed” for “observed,” and is equivalent 
to saying “he was wont to be much perplexed.” 
These phrases are too cumbrous to be used in trans- 
lation, but every scholar knows that the words used 
by the Evangelist signify nothing less. Thus it is 
indicated that Herod was at one time in the habit of 
hearing John ; that his conscience was usually troubled 
when he heard him; that the fascination of God's 
truth was so much upon the man that he could not 
for a time break away from its holy spell, but went 
on hearing John gladly. Moreover, if the Revisers’ 
reading is to be preferred, it would seem that the 
hatred of Herodias, so emphasised in the 19th verse, 
obliged Herod to maintain a constant watch over 
John, in order to keep him daily in safety from the 
anger of a malignant woman. 

This terrible conflict in Herod’s mind, all the time 
he kept up his sensuous Court orgies, could only have 
one ending. The seed of John’s holy words fell 
among thorns, and the thorns sprang up and choked 
it. Herodias triumphed. Lust prevailed. Conscience 
was seared as with a hot iron. John was beheaded. 
It was easy work after that to array even Christ in 
gorgeous robes, and set Him at nought, and mock 
Him. 
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Turn now to Manaen. We might almost assume 
that. as Herod’s companion, and as found after- 
wards in membership with the Church of Christ, 
Manaen was also accustomed to hear the Baptist. 
With Manaen there were several believers, probably, 
among the courtiers of Herod. Joanna, the wife of 
Chuza (St. Luke viii. 3), seems to have been one. Chuza, 
“Herod's steward,” or, perhaps, procurator or deputy- 
governor, may himself have been much in sympathy 
with Christ. for his wife was of those who “ minis- 
tered unto Him of their substance.” The nobleman 
whose son was sick at Capernaum (St. John iv. 46) was 
clearly a member of Herod’s Court, for he is called a 
basilikos—i.e., one who attended about the king's, 
or, as here, the tetrarch’s person, who was popularly 
known as king. Both Archbishop Trench and 
Bishop Westcott deem the conjecture worthy of 
notice that this “steward,” or courtier, may have been 
Chuza himself, or Manaen. In St. Matt. xiv. 2 we are 
told that Herod spoke of his religious fears “to his 
servants,” as Professor Blunt long since noticed 
(“Coincidences.” Part iv. 11); and this, very likely, be- 
cause on things pertaining to Christ they were “ better 
informed than himself.” Thus, as Paul told of “the 
saints which are in Cesar’s household,” so there were 
saints in the household of Herod. 

Turn now to two incidents, which may closely relate 
to Manaen, noticed by Professor Plumptre. In St. Luke 
iii. 14 we are told that when John was preaching in 
“the soldiers also asked 
But the 
word used denotes soldiers ox a march, or expedition, 
as the Revisers also notice in their margin. It is 
thought that these soldiers on the march were pro- 
ceeding against Aretas, the King of Petraea, who was 
at war with Herod, because Herod, having married 
the daughter of Aretas, had insolently put her away 
for Herodias. The line of the march of Herod’s army 
would take these “soldiers on service” down the 
Jordan valley, and so, possibly, into the midst of 
the multitudes to whom John was preaching. But 
for trained soldiers on a march to stop to listen to 
a preacher means a halt, permission for which could 
only come through the officer in command. What is 
more likely than that Chuza, “the overseer,” or de- 
puty, or procurator of Herod, or even Manaen himself, 
may have been that officer? Both these noblemen of 
Herod’s Court were almost certainly deeply interested 
in the things of Christ, whom John was preaching, 
and either of them may have been in a position to 
order the halt necessary for the soldiers’ question. 

Then, take the other instance. In St. Matt. xi. and 
St. Luke vii. the Baptist is spoken of as sending two of 
his disciples to Jesus ; and St. Matthew tells us that this 
took place when John was “in the prison.” Who would 
be so likely to have liberty to see John freely in prison, 
and to come and go on his errands, as men like Herod’s 
own foster-brother, Manaen, or Chuza. who may well 
have been “two of his disciples?” Then, mark the 


the wilderness of Juda, 
him, saying, And we. what must we do?” 





Lord’s words as John’s messengers depart: “ But 
what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in 
soft raiment? Behold, they which are gorgeously 
apparelled, and live delicately. are in kings’ courts.” 
Why, you can almost fancy some such richly dressed 
persons as Manaen or Chuza would be, suggesting a 
reference like this! And then, when they saw those 
miracles which Jesus did, and heard His gracious 
words, is it not easy to think of them as coming to 
Christ disciples of John, and going away to be known 
henceforth as disciples of Jesus? And if Manaen was 
one of them, we need not wonder to find him after- 
wards a prophet or teacher in this Church at Antioch. 

And so, probably, both Herod and his foster-brother 
Manaen were hearers of the same preacher; yet one 
mocked Christ and set Him at nought, while the other 
became Christ’s lowly servant. It is the common and 
oft-renewed picture, dear friend: “The same sun that 
melts the wax hardens the clay.” See to it, I pray 
you, that you get where the Word melts you, and not 
where it leads you to mock Him. 

III. We see in Manaen a man much tempted, but 
one who decided for Christ promptly and thoroughly. 
Just fancy what the lives of these two boys must 
have been in the home of Herod the Great. Imme- 
diately on ascending the throne, Herod the Great put 
to death all the Sanhedrim, save Pollio and Sameas, 
afterwards known as the famous Hillel and Shammai. 
Think how the story of such a@ deed of blood would 
sink into the hearts of these lads when their common 
nurse, or others, presently told them of its horrors! 
Think how they must have felt one morning when 
they learned that Aristobulus, the High Priest, had 
been drowned while bathing, and drowned by Herod’s 
orders! Think how their young hearts must have been 
hardened on that day when Hyrcanus, the grandfather 
of Mariamne, was murdered, or when Mariamne, the 
favourite wife, was herself put to death! What horror 
and fear must have seized on these youths when the 
three half-brothers of Antipas, Alexander, Aristobulus, 
and, last of all, Artipater, the eldest, were murdered 
by their father’s command! 

All this depravity, coupled with his education at 
Rome, proved too much for Herod Antipas. But 
Manaen’s more gracious spirit, while doubtless much 
tempted too, turned not only to John, but to Christ 
Himself. And then, when his foster-brother Herod 
had John the Baptist beheaded, Manaen would appear 
to have left the old companion of his boyhood: to 
have given up, like Moses, the pleasures of the Court : 
to have broken from his former associates and friends 
to take some lowly place among the followers of Jesus. 

Is it hard for you. dear friend, to follow Christ? 
Are the temptations many, and the sacrifices great? 
Of old, “As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sonsof God.” It is even so now ; 
but nothing can be done till you receive Jesus. No- 
thing is too hard for the Lord: everything will be 
too hard for you till you, too, believe on His Name. 


re 
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UNSPOKEN LOVE; OR, THE TREE IN OUR STREET. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


BY THE REV. P. B. 


POWER, M.A., AUTHOR 


PART I. 

OME people are very 
anxious to know every- 
thing about everyone 
else. They are a trifle 
curious; and if they 
stopped at being a 
“trifle” one wouldn't 
much mind,» but, you 

they want to know too much. 
I shall not tax you, good reader, 
with being inordinately curious, if you 
want to know why my special and 
particular friend, Miss Trimwhistle, 
chooses to live in a particular old 









sO see, 


\ house in Beckford Street, in our 
wa town. I might take you up short 
and say, “Miss Trimwhistle may 


live, sir, where she likes, without consulting you.” 
And if I thought you were a person of merely an 
impertinently curious mind, perhaps I should say 
that; but I prefer considering you as a person of 
rather an inquiring turn of mind than anything 
else ; so I shall tell you how it came to pass that 
Miss Trimwhistle took up her abode in the once 
rather tumble-down house in which she lives, when 
in the town are so many abodes more pretentious, 
and, what is to the point, more comfortable, too. 
In fact, Miss Trimwhistle’s abode, known as “St. 
Onesiphorus’ Wards,” was, when she took it, a very 
modest house indeed. 

Not merely to gratify your curiosity, but, perhaps, 
also to do you good, I shall not only tell you how 
Miss Trimwhistle came to settle down at St. One- 
siphorus’ Wards—for that was the name of her house 
—but what came of her settling there too. 

Miss Trimwhistle’s coming to live at Bromwell 
at all was owing to her bones. Our bones are a 
very important part of us in life-—in fact, we should 
be mere jelly without them, wagging to and _ fro, 
and finally tumbling down and_ slipping away, 
nobody knows where—and it is quite right that our 
bones should be treated with every care and respect 
whilst we the flesh. But Miss 
Trimwhistle’s thoughts had reference to her bones 


ourselves are in 


after she should be able to dispense with them 
As 
these bones manifestly could not be dispensed with in 
life, you, good reader, may suppose that Miss Trim- 
whistle’s in the churchyard at Bromwell 
had to do only with her decease, when bones should 
But perhaps you are mistaken 
—TI should not be surprised if you were ; but if you 
are, it will all come out—all in good time. 


without any discomfort or inconvenience at all. 


interest 


be needed no more, 


OF “THE VANISHING OPAL,” 


“THE OILED FEATHER,” ETC. ETC, 


Now, 


whistle’s arrival 


we are chiefly concerned with Miss Trim. 
at Bromwel]l. Never was there a 
greater blowing of railway whistles, never louder 
shout of bystanders, than when she arrived. Of 
course I except the arrival of her Majesty now and 
again, when something particular is going on. But 
even then the difference is only as regards the 
numbers shouting—those who shouted when Miss 
Trimwhistle arrived could shout no louder than they 
did. 

The train came in rapidly—I should say _ too 


rapidly altogether—into the Bromwell station. And, 
as it came in, a porter was crossing the line. He 


had no business to be crossing it at that particular 
moment, but “familiarity breeds contempt,” as the 
old saying has it; and poor John Stokes despised 
the idea of danger. 
was 


One would have thought he 
on friendly and, indeed, confidential terms 
with all the trains, one only excepted—a_vicious- 
looking express, which would have run over the 
whole Board of Directors, as if they were so many 
ducks or geese, if they came in its way, and which 
rattled every day past Bromwell as if it were 
entirely beneath its notice. If poor John had the 
bump of veneration sufficiently developed, it was a 
kind of train that, no doubt, he would have found 
himself moved to touch his cap to as it shot by. 

It was only an “ordinary” which now came in, 
but it whistled tremendously—and not without good 
cause. The engine-driver saw the porter when it 
was too late—or rather, the porter put himself in the 
way of danger before the train could be brought to 
an absolute standstill ; and in the midst of whistling 
and shouting, poor John saw a tremendous flash of 
lightning shoot across his eyes, he heard something 
like a cannon-shot in his ear, and then he was 
pulled out from under the train, to all appearance 
a dead man, 

The passengers were speedily out of the train, and 
those about to start also gathered round—at least, 
several of them, for some good women, as if there 
were not trouble enough on hand as it was, took to 
sereaming and hysterics in various forms ; and one 
proceeded to fainting, of which I shall not speak 
with any severity, seeing no one faints on purpose ; 
and no doubt the poor thing was terribly affected, 


to make her “ go off.” [ would only say, if one can 
help it, keep from fainting, for no good comes of it 
at all. 

A crowd gathered round the apparently dead man, 
and a messenger was despatched for the local doctor ; 
and one and another in the crowd said, “ He'll be 
dead before the doctor can get here,” when there 
came a great pushing from behind, and a ery of 
“Make way, there—stand aside!” 
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“She was escorted to the hotel by the station-master himself and two porters.”—p. 226. 


“The doctor! the doctor!” cried one and another ; 
“how lucky he was so near.” But they were mis- 
taken; it was not the doctor at all. The doctor was 
nearly two miles off at the time, and: if the poor 
porter had had to depend on him his life would have 
not been worth much. 

The crowd loosened quickly before the energetic 
action of a little lady, who, by holding her umbrella 
in the middle, and working double action, right and 
left—into ribs, or any other part nearest to hand— 
made the people open a path, through which she 
pushed with an energy which was not to be denied. 
Some thought it was the doctor, and so gave way ; 
but when they saw this little woman they were 
angry enough, and said, “ Bother the woman! a 
woman will do anything in a crowd.” 

But our little friend heeded not ; on she pressed, 
and, in a very short time, was in the presence of the 
wounded man. The lady in question was none 
other than Miss Trimwhistle, had been a 
passenger by the train, and who, without the “ by 
of anyone, now 


who 
your leave,” or “with your leave,” 
took upon herself the sole direction of affairs. 

In a moment Miss Triinwhistle moved aside the 
two people who were apparently simply trying to 


195 


staunch the blood which issued freely from a wound 
in the injured man’s thigh, and calling out loudly, 
“T am a hospital nurse!” told them to follow her 
directions. 

It needed but an instant or two for the little 
woman to open her bag, which, with the umbrella, 
she had thrown on the ground, and pull out a pair 
of scissors, with which, in less time than I take to 
write it, she slit up the whole leg of the wounded 
man’s trousers; then, glancing rapidly at the two men 
near her, she said to one -—“ Your hands are strongest 
and your thumbs biggest—put them down here ;” and 
using them as if they were a couple of carpenter's 
tools, she made them grasp the man’s thigh, above 
the wound, which, whatever else had to be done for 
him, or to him, must be attended to, if he were not 
to die, and that pretty quickly too. “‘ Hold on, and 
hold tight, as if for your life,” said the little woman; 
then she called out for a silk handkerchief, and an 
old gentleman just behind threw her one. It needed 
but a minute, or less, for our little friend to twist it 
tightly round the wounded limb, and summoning a 
young dandy near, rather peremptorily, with the 
she got hold of a 
thrust into the 


words—*“ Young man, that stick ” 


tough Malacca cane, which she 
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handkerchief, and giving it some quick turns, 
made an impromptu tourniquet in no time. Several 
had thrown their handkerchiefs at the first demand, 
and with one of these Miss Trimwhistle tied stick 
and limb together. 

By this time Miss Trimwhistle was complete 
mistress of the situation, and if the doctor himself 
had been there he could not have been more 
implicitly obeyed. If Miss Trimwhistle had then 
and there announced the necessity for immediate 
amputation, and in default of the doctor had 
requested a knife and fork from the refreshment- 
room for the purpose, I’m not sure whether anyone 
in the crowd would have been rash enough to say 
“No.” If he had done so, I think he would have 
been mobbed, and perhaps have had to come under 
Miss Trimwhistle’s hands for sundry contusions of 
his own. 

A short examination showed that, though some 
bones were broken, the patient might be put upon 
the stretcher which had now arrived ; and the doctor 
appearing at that moment, the poor fellow was carried 
into the waiting-room. The procession moved off 
with a policeman in front, four porters and the 
station-master, the doctor, and Miss Trimwhistle—- 
the latter having, with an erection of her forefinger, 
imperatively stopped “Three cheers for the lady 
doctor,” which the enthusiastic old gentleman who 
had given his handkerchief called for, hat in hand, 
ready to wave it with all his might. 

That was how Miss Trimwhistle arrived in Brom- 
well, finding herself, I might almost say, a famous 
person, after having lived so many years in the 
comparative quiet of a hospital ; for as probationer, 
and nurse, and then sister in charge of a ward, she 
had seen little of the world, and lived much just 
with her own thoughts, and her own sorrow, and the 
sorrows of the many who were brenght under her 
care, 


IF Miss Trimwhistle’s only object in life had been 
a churchyard, there is no doubt that she would have 
found no difficulty in suiting herself with an abode ; 
and had this, in the abstract, been her one desire, 
she would probably have chosen some other place 
than She would have sought out the 
last resting-place of her father and mother, an uncle, 
or aunt, or second cousin, or someone who had had 
kinship with her in the flesh. But not a single 
Trimwhistle reposed in Bromwell churchyard—not a 
single Trouse, which was her mother’s maiden name. 


Bromwell. 


As may easily be imagined, every possible respect 
was shown to Miss Trimwhistle by the people at the 
stution. The doctor said that she had saved the 
poor porter’s life. He must have bled to death but 
for her promptitude and presence of mind. It was 
well that she had had the energy to work that um- 
brella right and left into the ribs of the gaping and 
useless crowd. 

The poor porter had other serious hurts besides 
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the one which Miss Trimwhistle had so successfully 
tended for the moment, and the doctor would haye 
much to do to him ; but, for the present, Miss Trim. 
whistle’s work was done, and when she departed 
from the station, having rendered all further assist. 
ance that was within her power—and that was not 
until late in the day—she was escorted to the hotel 
by the station-master himself and two porters. 


The new-comer’s fame had preceded her, and, in 


some respects, she found herself more famous than 
she deserved. For a report had got abroad that she 
had amputated the man’s leg, and that with nothing 
but what was at hand at the moment in the refresh- 
ment-room. Jt was said that one person had seen 
a person who had seen another person who had seen 
the very knife and fork with which it had been done, 
She was believed also to be a Fellow of the College 
of Surgeons, and it was surmised that she was going 
to set up practice in the town. One old man, the 
3oots, understood that she was great at drawing teeth, 
and the landlord’s mother-in-law, who was afflicted 
with rheumatism in the jaw, so that she could not 
always speak out as plainly as she wished to do, had 
already booked herself as a probable patient, and 
was looking forward hopefully to Richard, her 
daughter’s husband, hearing her speak so as to be 
very easily understood. Richard, who was a good- 
natured fellow, used often to make believe that he 
didn’t quite understand ; but henceforth, and during 
the rest of her mortal life, this excuse would be 
taken away; for that excuse it was, not to do as 
he was told, the old lady grimly and sternly deter- 
mined and believed. 

Miss Trimwhistle, much to the satisfaction of the 
landlord of the ‘‘ Three Crowns,” 
her intention of remaining there a week, while she 
looked out for a suitable abode in Bromwell. The 
mother-in-law was much pleased too, for she thought 
that she might be brought within measurable 
distance at least of tackling Richard within that 
time. 

It very soon became known in Bromwell that 
Miss Trimwhistle wanted a house—the proceedings 
and the intentions of one who had attracted so much 
attention were sure to be known. And she had 
many offers of “ what would exactly suit her,” what, 
“in fact, seemed as if it had been built expressly for 
her,” what “ wasn’t to be met with every day,” and 
what there “were no less than six persons about at 
that very time,” but the agent, having heard of her 
proceedings at the station, wished her to have it in 


“ 


announced to him 


‘ 


preference to anyone else. These houses were sure, 
all of them, to be delightful; for had they not been 
built on “ eligible plots, *? and on 
such plots and sites, what but the eligible and the 
desirable could be found? 

But with all these advantages, real or supposed, 
Miss Trimwhistle did not seem to take to any of 
them. 
life in a hospital ward, she was somewhat perplexed ; 
but so it was that, coming on the end of her week at 


‘ 7 66 


desirable sites’ 


It may be that, having spent so much of her 
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the “Three Crowns,” she was hoineless, so far as 
any abode of her own was concerned. 

But what we want, and what we have almost 
adlespaired of getting, sometimes comes to us in a 
very unexpected way. Thus it was with Miss 
Trimwhistle’s abode. 

Deserting the more aristocratic parts of Bromwell, 
our friend wandered one day to a lower part of the 
town, inhabited by much poorer folk than those who 
dwelt on eligible plots and desirable sites. Along 
one of these streets Miss Trimwhistle was walking 
slowly, and somewhat meditatively, when she was 
met by an elderly woman, whose dress was not 
exactly like that of most of the dwellers in those 
parts. She was dressed in black, which seemed a 
little rusty here and there ; but this black was evi- 
dently being worn | y one who had seen better days. 

The stranger, as she approached Miss Trimwhistle, 
had observed her looking now and again up at the 
houses ; and so she supposed that she might be 
looking for someone. 

“Can I help you,” said she, with an inclination 
which was not the usual bob or curtsey of the dis- 
trict, “ to find anyone? I know many of the people 
hereabouts.’ 

“Thank you,” said Miss Trimwhistle, “ I am not 
looking for anyone ; I am looking for a house.” 

“The best houses are in another part of the 
town.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Miss Trimwhistle ; “ they 
may be the best houses in themselves, and yet not be 
the best for me ; the fact is, I would rather live here, 
but I don’t see anything to let.” 

“Oh, come along to our street,” said the lady, or 
whatever you choose to call her, eagerly ; “ come to 
our street.” 

“And where is that ; and why should I come so 
particularly to it?” 

“You see, we have a tree in our street 
she. 

Miss Trimwhistle allowed herself to be led out of 
the street in which she then was, and through one or 


” 
? 


said 


two more, into a street of very humble houses. 

“There, then,” said her companion 
they had moved a little way down it, “there is the 
tree ;” and Miss Trimwhistle saw at the other side 
of the road a solitary poplar—tall, straight, shooting 
upward towards the sky. 

“Hah, hah!” said the old lady, “I brought you 
in at the opposite side of the street to the tree, that 
it might strike you all at once ; it is a great thing to 
Not that theyre 
Sometimes they ’re very wrong ; but 


eagerly, as 


have our first impressions good. 
always right. 
When they are right I am always glad when they 
are good. 

“That is our tree, and why I live in this street is 
partly because of that tree ; ‘tis my dear friend—it 
talks to me, it will talk to you—that is, if you want 
it to, and if you talk to it. I’m afraid it doesn't say 
much to many about here. You see that tree down 
at the end of the street?” and the old lady pointed to 
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a signboard hanging from a public-house. “ There’s 
a tree on that board ; they call it the ‘ Heart of Oak.’ 
Yes, they can, many of them, talk to that tree—they 
are in sympathy with it ; and I’m afraid, in its own 
bad way, it talks to them. That’s a tree as man has 
made one, but this is a tree as God makes trees ; see 
how ’tis waving. You can’t see its partner, but 
it ’s dancing with the breeze. 

“T couldn’t afford the house opposite to it, but I 
can see it from the top window of the one in which I 
live ; and you may get the one opposite if you like ; 
it is to let; it has been a long time, for it wants a 
great deal done to it. The landlord won't do any- 
thing to it, but he will let anyone else do as much as 
he likes ;” and the old lady quickened her pace, as 
though she could never get to the empty house 
quickly enough. 

The house to which Miss Trimwhistle’s companion 
led her was a rambling old place in shockingly bad 
repair. It was like many of the dilapidated patients 
upon whom the sister had many a time waited, in 
her hospital days, as probationer and nurse, and 
afterwards, more or less, as “sister in charge of a 
ward.” For Sister Rachel had her heart in her 
work, and when she was promoted from being a 
“ staff-nurse” to being a “sister,” she took her 
energies with her, and her love of humankind, and 
soft tendernesses, and womanhood, with its watchful 
eye, and gentle touch and tread. 

“We can get the key next door,” said the old 
lady. “I'll fetch it in a moment—I often getit. I 
come here at nights, sometimes, to say my prayers. 
You see, I follow the tree up from the root to its top 
branch, and then up to the sky. I go as high as the 
moon, and above the moon, and I walk about amongst 
the stars. And I come down ever so much better. 
You see, folk down here are so mean, and I don’t 
meet with them up there. I hear people saying 
that prayers don’t do anyone any good, but they do 
me good What good I have comes by them, and 
I mean to keep to them. But the door’s open,” said 
the old lady, breaking in upon her confidences to 
Miss Trimwhistle. ‘“ Now, that’s odd—but I expect 
Mrs. Perry is gone to the back garden for a bit of 
parsley—she has what grows there for her trouble 
in keeping the key. She wouldn't get it, though, if 
it were worth much. A handful of parsley is all 
that’s there. We can go in.” 

Miss Trimwhistle and her companion went from 
one part of the old house to another, noting a rat- 
hole here, and a strip of hanging wall-paper there, 
dust everywhere, when, all of a sudden, the old lady, 
who had wandered a little before her into the next 
room, gave a loud scream, and darted past her with 
an old man in pursuit. 

The pursuit was as hot as it could be, seeing that 
the pursuer did all his locomotion on a crutch and a 
stick—I mean such locomotion as he had to do on 
his legs, and such as he was doing now. 

“ Out with you, you old witch! Kish!” (as if he 
were after a cat). ‘“ Hurroo!” (as if he were after a 
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dog). “If Tever catch you in here again, I'l) kill 
you!” And away flew his stick at what was now 
the far-off back of the good woman’s head, and per- 
haps he might have added a good deal more if he 
had not been immediately confronted by Miss Trim- 
whistle, who proved quite as great an astonishment 
to him by her sudden appearance, as he had to the 
poor woman he had just driven so ignominiously 








of his violence having been witnessed by a third 
party. 

“She's a bad one, ma’am—a bad woman, she and 
her gal; there ain't much to choose between them, 
Sorry to see you with her, ma‘am, for you look re. 
spectable. Oh, drat her! she’s a bad ’un, that she 
is; and I suppose I’m to siave and to save for her 
and her gal. But what may you want, ma’am ? and 





“Miss Trimwhistle went from one part of the old house to another.”—p. 227. 


away. Miss Trimwhistle was by no means shaken 
in nerve—she was quite equal to the occasion, what- 
ever it might be. 

Had she not, when alone in her ward one night, 
at St. Onesiphorus’ Hospital, grappled with a big 
man, twice her size, while he was furious with de- 
lirium, and mastered him in the end? and was 
she likely to be afraid of a man with a cruteh and 
a stick ? 

I don’t know what the man might have said if 
there had been any sign of quailing or fear in our 
friend, but she looked at him fixedly with her calm, 
quiet eye. 

This brought something of an explanation from 
the angry man, who looked, indeed, a little ashamed 


what's brought you in here ?—to look over the 
house, ma’am ?” said old Hathaway, suddenly think- 
ing he might be getting a tenant at last. “ The 
house is a trifle out of repair—just a trifle ; a few 
shillings will put it all right—— ” 

“Yes, I have come after the house to see if I 
should like it; but, though I might like it as a 
house, I should probably not like you as a landlord. 
I should like to know why you have been behaving 
so disgracefully—assaulting a helpless old lady in 
the way you have just been do'ng.” 

The scent of a tenant came keenly into the 
nostrils of the landlord, and operated accordingly. 
The result was an explanation. 

“You see, ma’am, this old woman is nothing more 
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than a woman now. She was once a lady—at least, 
so they say ; well, what business has she to allow 
her grandchild to be setting her cap at my boy? 
They haven’t sixpence in the world, and my boy 
will come in for all I have ; and I tell you what it 
is, ma'am: if my boy don’t marry Miss Bell Atkins, 
with five thousand pounds, and another five when 
the bottom is knocked out of that old bucket, her 
grandfather, he ‘ll get none of my money. I tell 
you what it is, ma’am: when women get hold of 
young chaps like my Dick, they bile them down as 
soft as pap. I was biled down myself, ma’am, three- 
and-twenty year ago, so I know it well. But I 
don't think I was much made for keeping hot-I set 
hard very soon; and next, ma’am, to not being 
biled at ali, is, when you have been biled, to set hard 
as fast as you can, and as soon as you ean, and to 
keep hard ever after. Well, that old hag and her 
grandchild are biling my boy, and he’s that soft 
this minute, that he’s like a jelly; and if this goes on 
he may run away to nothing ; and then where are 
all my savings to go ?” 

“ As I don’t know anything of the girl in ques- 
tion, I can say nothing about the matter,” said 
Miss Trimwhistle. “ lonly know that the person you 
have behaved so disgracefully to just now is a lady, 
whatever her dress or her means may be, and you 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of yourself for be- 
having as you have done to any woman, be she in 
your ideas ‘lady’ or no.” : 

“She’sa bit flighty, I think,” broke in the land- 
lord, perhaps by way of apology. 


“And if she is, all the more reason why you 
should not ill-treat her ; the weaker those are with 
whom we have to do, the more tender should we be 
with them. I came here to look at your house, but 
now that I have had some experience of the owner, I 
don’t think I shall have anything to do with it. 
Moreover, do you know that it was that poor lady 
who brought me here? and if you had got a tenant 
you would have owed it to her.” 

“ T didn’t think there was so much good in the old 
harridan,” said the owner of the house. ‘“ Humph— 
she’s half-crazy sometimes.” 

* And all the more reason why you should be 
kindly spoken to her, as I have told you,” answered 
the lady. 
about this house.” 

“You shall have it cheap,” said old Hathaway, “ if 
you will put it into repair. You shall have it for 
forty pounds a year.” (That was ten more than he 
would take for it.) “‘ References, of course ?” 

“Tf I take your house,” said Miss Trimwhistle, “ it 
will be reference enough for you that I do it up, and 
pay you your half-year in advance. I shall give you 
no reference.” 

“But I don’t know who and what you are.” 

“ And it is not necessary that you should. I don’t 
know who and what you are; and, let me tell you, 
if your general conduct is such as I have just seen, 
I don’t want to know. I'll think over the matter, 
and I wish you good-day.” 


“T havea good mind not even to ask you 


(To be continued.) 
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A PARABLE 


BY THE REV. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., AUTHOR OF 
IN THE UNROMANTIC EAST,” 


IR HACKLES LONGSPUR was the 
worthiest and best known of all 
the cocks in Fowlshire, and his 
establishment the largest. 

One summer night, long after 
the gates of Hen House Towers 
had been fastened, and all the 
inmates, save the sentinels, had 
fallen asleep, a gentle sniffing was 

heard, followed by a sound as though someone were 

trying to force one of the gates. The noise was not 
loud, but it most effectually aroused the members of 

Sir Hackles’ household, and all of them seemed in- 

stinctively to recognise the presence of their hereditary 

foe, Viscount Reynard. 

A most dreadful hubbub began at once. There was 
Lady Partridge Feather asking anxious questions of 
everybody, but asking them in such hurried succes- 
sion that no one had time to answer them. Old 





REYNARD’S 
FROM NATURE. 


CHOICE. 


“TURBANS AND TAILS; OR, SKETCHES 
ETC. ETC. 


Mistress Fulfurnish—most nervous of hens—was per- 
fectly certain that that terrible fox had managed to 
get in, and so she set up a cackling touder than any- 
one would have thought possible in a hen of her 
years. Many of the pullets fluttered off the perches, 
and, tumbling up against each other in the dark. in- 
creased each other's fright and the general confusion 
not a little. This panic continued for some time. As 
for Sir Hackles Longspur himself, he was divided be- 
tween amusement and indignation. He could not 
help being amused at this excitement that had been 
aroused; but he was a little indignant also, as the 
terror exhibited seemed to reflect on the precautions 
for which he was responsible. So he scolded and 
laughed by turns, and bade everyone—for the fox 
had given up his attemp5 in despair— go to sleep 
again, and forget all about it. But the worthy old 
baronet’s advice was not so easily followed as given. 
He himself, indeed, was soon comfortably setiled 
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cown again. Not so the rest of them. Some did 
manage to doze a little, but they started in their 
slumbers, as they dreamed of foxes and other fear- 
ful dangers. Others gave up all thought of sleep, 
and talked—their conversation, like the dreams of 
the others, being of foxes. 

Among these were Master Clarence Clearcomb and 
Master Goldeneck Straighttoes—two young esquires: 
promising cockerels enough, but, to tell the truth, just 
a trifle conceited. Their talk, of course, was of Lord 
Reynard and his unsuccessful attempt at the gate. 

“Tsaw his lordship yesterday evening sneaking in 
the bushes outside the wall of the straw-yard. I was 
on the wall, and could see that he was admiring my 
form and bearing. His admiration was very gratify- 
ing, and I was proud of it. Still, I did not want him 
to come any nearer. At the same time, I was sure 
that the elegance of my shape, the bold carriage and 
firm balance with which I strutted. had made a suffi- 
cient impression to compel his seeking to see me 
again. I cannot, therefore, be surprised at his at- 
tempt to-night.” So spoke young Goldeneck Straight- 
toes. 

“ Well, of all the strange things I have ever heard!” 
exclaimed Clarence Clearcomb. ‘ Admiring you! 
Seeking you! You are a likely enough young bird, 
I grant—of good feather and not bad form; but, let 
me tell you, it needs a better quality than yours to 
win the admiration of such a judge as Lord Reynard. 
When he came here yesterday he saw more than 
Master Goldeneck, be sure. There are those who can 
onutcrow you. I mention no names, but I know what 
I know.” 

“And pray,” asked Straighttoes, “who are these 
worthy birds of so excellent virtue? I am free to 
confess I have not seen them, though I have lived 
with my eyes open.” 

“So you think,” retorted the other, “that of all 
the csquires in the train of Sir Hackles, you stand 
foremost in courage, in gentle manners and gracious 
speech, in straightness of limb, erectness of head, and 
goodliness of feature? There are not a few cockerels 
in the yard that outshine you in every quality of 
which you boast. But in regard to Lord Reynard’s 
visit here to-night, you may understand that he has 
seen me, and is not therefore likely to have thought 
further about you.” 

“The absurdity of your contention, Master Clarence, 
must be apparent to all upon these perches. Is there 
a bird here, hen or cock—except, of course, yourself— 
that does not see that his lordship’s attempt was the 
direct result of his admiration when he saw me on 
the wall?” 

“Well, if that be so, Master Goldeneck,” put in 
little Mistress Sprightly Pullet, “I, for one, could 
wish you were less admirable. Were I sure that we 
have to thank your fine form and other estimable 
qualities—to which you have so modestly referred— 
for this scare we have had. I would at once petition 
good Sir Hackles to send you on some mission of 
sufficient risk to give us a chance of not seeing you 
again.” 

“Nay, Mistress Sprightly,” said Straighttoes, “I 
grant that Master Clarence Clearcomb has claimed 


the possession of gifts in a manner scarcely modest, 
but, for my part, I have spoken with all the modesty 
that may become a cock.” 

“Well, tren, I'll even petition Sir Hackles to 
send you both on a mission,” said she. 

“And I will support your petition,” said Mistress 
Lacesaddle ; adding sarcastically, “for though the 
honour of having two such fine birds in the yard is 
a great one, and to be highly prized, yet such dangers 
and frights as we have had an example of to-night 
are rather too heavy a price to pay for it. If their 
long necks or long legs are going to attract foxes 
about the place, I shall be dull-spirited enough to be 
content, and even better pleased, with less handsome 
cockerels,”’ 

The merriment that followed this remark awakened 
Sir Hackles, who naturally wanted to know what 
it was about. When he heard of the contention of 
his two esquires, he laughed a good hearty laugh. 
Then he turned to them, and said : “ Let me tell you, 
my fine young gentlecocks, that that marauding old 
thief would have been well content, had he forced 
that gate, to have seized any one of us. Why, tough 
as Iam, had I been nearest his teeth, I should have 
stood no better chance than little Mistress Plumply 
Dorking. You ridiculous young fops! Lord Reynard 
would have tried that gate to-night if neither of you 
had ever been hatched.” 

The cockerels addressed made no reply, and as they 
felt that there would be no use in continuing their 
debate in the hearing of the rest, they dropped the sub- 
ject from conversation for the night. Next morning, 
however, when they met, their discussion was renewed, 
and grew warmer and warmer, without drawing any 
nearer to anend. Each retained his own conviction ; 
neither could convince the other. 

Out in the adjoining field was Mr. Alderman Turkey 
Gobbler. Notwithstanding that he neither loved nor 
was loved by the members of Sir Hackles’ establish- 
ment, Straighttoes and Goldeneck, in their difficulty, 
agreed to submit the question between them to his 
adjudication. So to the alderman they went. He 
spread his tail and set his feathers in his most im- 
portant manner by way of doing honour to his 
visitors, and listened to their statement of the case 
in the dignified way that became an alderman. As 
he heard the unfolding of their story, he grew 
immensely amused, but maintained his solemn and 
judicial bearing, and at the conclusion delivered his 
decision on the case with as much gravity as if he 
had been a Lord Chief Justice deciding the most 
important question of the century. The pith of his 
judgment’ was that clearly Lord Reynard had not 
come after any fowl he might succeed in seizing, as 
Sir Hackles had said; that he had come to pay a 
visit to one or other of the two who had made their 
appeal to him. But since both possessed sufficiently 
noble qualities to excite his lordship’s admiration, it 
was impossible for him—the alderman—to determine 
which of them had, as a matter of fact. done what 
both were competent to do. His counsel, therefore, 
was simple and clear. The viscount had evidently 
called on them, moved by a most friendly spirit ; let 
them return his call at their earliest convenience. 
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As a practical way out of their difficulty, let them 
assume he had intended to call on both. Let both 
return the call. 

Lest he should not be able to retain his countenance, 
Mr. Turkey Gobbler turned himself slowly round at 
the close of this oracular utterance, and moved away, 
as though nothing farther was to be added. He, 
however, expected some pretty forcible abuse for his 
mockery of them. Much to his surprise, they did not 
see that he was poking fun at them, and received his 
words as sober counsel. So puffed up with conceit were 
they, that there seemed to them no absurdity in cocks 
making calls upon foxes: at least. when the cocks 
were such as they. They left the alderman with a 
vastly improved opinion of him. He was evidently a 
person of more taste and culture than they had 
supposed. Still, on further thought, they found that 
their question was not answered. Should they take 
the alderman’s advice at once, or should they seek 
yet further for a settlement of their question ? 

At the other end of the field they saw Dame Goose, 
whom many reputed a foolish bird, but who had the 
credit, among those who knew her best, of being 
more than ordinarily sagacious. To Dame Goose they 
carried their dispute. They argued the case before 
her, Clearcomb maintaining that it was he, and could 
not be Straighttoes, whom Lord Reynard had called to 
visit, and Straighttoes maintaining as strongly that 
it was he, and could not be Clearcomb. 

Dame Goose heard them patiently, notwithstanding 
the length to which they carried their arguments. 
Then she said: “I am an old bird now, and have 
known Lord Reynard for long. You may take my 
opinion about him. He has tried to deceive me 
many a time, but I have so far outwitted him. 
Now, my opinion is that last night he did not come 
to visit anyone to gratify his friendly feeling, but to 
seize someone to gratify his appetite. Moreover, he 
came after one of you—notafter both. He came after 
the fowl with the least brains.” And with a twist in 
her neck, she waddled off. 

Here, at any rate, was a direct answer—short and 
concise. It was the more hopeful, too, in that it con- 
firmed their belief that the fox had come with his 
mind set on one of them in particular. Yet, though 
the answer appeared so satisfactory at first, it appeared 
less satisfactory to them when they thought over ita 
little. Which, after all, was the one intended? This 
was still the unanswered question. 

So they ran after Dame Goose, and overtook her 
just as she reached the great pond. ‘“ Dame Goose! 
Dame Goose!” they shouted out together. 

“ Well, what is it?” asked she, turning half round 
towards them, with one foot in the water. 

“You have not told us which is the fowl with the 
least brains.” 

“The fowl with the least brains is the fowl which 
the fox will most easily catch,” said she, without 
hesitation. Then she turned and slipped into the 
pond. 

It would have seemed to most persons that this 
explanation made Dame Goose’s answer meam very 
much the same as Sir Hackles’ statement. But 
neither of these would see that. They tried to find 
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in her words a confirmation of their own expectations. 
She clearly meant to indicate one bird in particular : 
for had she not said so? The only question was— 
Which ? 

And now comes the ridiculous part of the story. 
Each of these young cocks had at the beginning 
claimed to be the object of the fox’s admiration on 
the ground of supposed superior qualities, which com- 
pelled the fox to admire him. Arguing that the fox 
had come after the best bird, each held that the fox 
had come after him. But they had now become so 
eager to maintain and prove their assertions, that they 
both forgot the grounds on which they had made 
them. So now that the dame had affirmed that Lord 
Reynard had come after the fowl with the fewest 
brains, each began to try to prove himself possessed of 
less brains than his rival ; each endeavoured to show 
that he was the most foolish fowl in the old baronet’s 
retinue! That they should be ready to engage seri- 
ously in such a contention at all might be considered 
sufficient demonstration that both were about as 
foolish as fowls could well be; but perhaps they most 
completely proved their folly in what followed. 
Finding that neither could convince the other by 
what he said, they determined to settle the matter by 
fighting. So to fight they began, going at it beak 
and spur. 

How it would have ended cannot be known, as Sir 
Hackles came by ere they had proceeded far, and 
separated them. In reply to his demand to know 
what they were quarrelling about, they had to ex- 
plain the whole matter to him. 

“ Blunt my spurs ! said he; “I can see that you are 
both fools, but which is the bigger I cannot say. "Tis 
little enough of brains you have between you! I 
should like to know how you were going to decide 
which has least by fighting.” 

“*We should have seen which beat the other,” said 
they. 

“That might have proved something as to your 
strength, or skill, or courage ; but how it would have 
proved which of you has the least brains passes my 
dull understanding. I suspected last night you were 
empty-headed—both of you; I know it now. But 
which is the emptier-headed I cannot tell. Perhaps 
old Dame Goose was right—I was always inclined to 
suspect that she had more sense than folks gave her 
credit for—and it is more than likely that the fox 
did come for the bird with the least brains; and 
since you seem unable to decide which one that is, 
take my advice:—Don't quarrel about it. Make 
friends, and go together to Reynaldo Hall, and ask 
Lord Reynard himself. Go together: see which one 
of you his lordship seizes ; and—then the other one 
will know.” 

The young esquires did not like all thatthe baronet 
had said, but they no more supposed that they were 
being made fun of than they had done when Mr. 
Alderman Turkey Gobbler had bantered them in very 
similar terms. On the contrary, they were inclined 
to attach the more weight to the advice on account of 
its being given to them independently from two such 
different advisers. Sir Hackles was astonished beyond 
measure when he found them evidently inclined to 
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act upon his words. But, indeed, they were at their 
wits’ end, and did not know what todo. There 
seemed nothing better than to go, as advised, and get 
the matter settled by Lord Reynard himself. Most 
fowls would have been ready to allow the question to 
remain unanswered, rather than obtain an answer by 
so desperate a method. But these had set themselves 
to prove their assertions right, so with short con- 
sideration and swift decision, off they started for 
Reynaldo Hall. 

The old baronet watched them with suppressed 
breath and wondering eyes. When they turned the 
corner, he broke into his loudest laughter, and flapped 
his wings till he flapped himself off his tip-toes. 

Only one of the cockerels came back. When they 
arrived at Reynaldo Hall, Viscount Reynard was 
at home. As was to be expected, he seized his op- 
portunity without asking for explanations, and 
made a dash at them at once. On the road they had 
planned what to say and do, and how to say and do 
it, when they met his lordship. But this was all 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
FEAR OF GOD. 


;) -T is written in the Talmud that a certain rabbi 
||| being on his death-bed, his disciples came to 
receive his blessing. Among his last words 
to them were: “I pray that you may fear 
God as you fear man.” They, in surprise, 
asked if they were not to fear God more than 
they feared man. The old rabbi replied that he 
would be well content if, by their actions, they 
proved that they feared Him as much. ‘Should 
you purpose to do a deed wicked or unseemly,” 
said he, “you are careful to avoid being seen by 
any human eye. Show the same anxiety not to be 
seen doing that which is wrong by the eye of God, 
Who sees everything, everywhere, and always.” 
Alike in good deeds and in evil, in the moment of 
overflowing joy and in the hour of distress and 
extremity, we are all too prone to forget this great 
fact of God seeing us. It should brought to 
mind not simply by the wicked as a warning, and 
by the despairing as a comfort, but by the busy 
Christian as an encouragement and a stimulus in 
every work and service. 
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RELIGIOUS WORK. 


It was said of a celebrated female saint that she 
did nothing but what was done by everybody else, 
but that she did all things as no one else did them. 
teligious work ought to mean doing everything as 
if we felt that the all-seeing eye of God were indeed 
upon us. There ought to be absolutely no distine- 
tion in this between things and 


sense religious 
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forgotten in a moment, and, yielding to the instinct 
of self-preservation within them, they flew—the one 
to the right and the other to the left. One was caught, 
the other escaped. As he hurried back, the first feel- 
ing of this latter was of self-congratulation on hig 
safety; but long before he reached his friends, the 
excitement and elarm that the fox’s spring had 
caused abated enough for him to think of what had 
happened. Then he recalled that he had gone to 
Reynaldo Hall with a rival in the hope of proving 
that he, and not that rival, had been the occasion of 
the Viscount Reynard’s attempt upon the gate at 
Hen House Towers. That hope had been disappointed, 
The fox had chosen his rival, who, Happy Bird ! had 
had the satisfaction of knowing—if but for one brief 
moment—that his claims were confirmed by Lord Rey- 
nard’s deed ; while he, Unhappy Survivor! was crest- 
fallen, almost broken-hearted, at having to return with 
the knowledge that his boasts had been discredited, 
his claims disproved, that—after all he had said and 
argued—he had not been Lord Reynard’s choice. 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


things secular, for the spirit of religion ought to 
sanctify all our doings. 


A SOLDIER'S EPITAPH. 

If he that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city, every soldier of Christ should strive to 
deserve an epitavh such as that which was once 
placed over a soldier’s grave— 

‘Here lies a soldier whom all must applaud, 
Who fought many battles at home and abroad ; 


But the hottest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the conquest of self in the battle of sin.” 


HIS MEASURE. 


himself alone lives for the 
His nature is no bigger 


“He who lives for 
meanest man in creation.” 
than a coffin. 

“IT’S THE ONES THAT DOES IT!” 
the subject 
porter. He 


A lady recently gave some tracts on 
of Peace and Arbitration to a railway 
accepted, looked at them, and, turning to the lady, 
said, ‘ Ma’am, I believe in this as much as you; but 
what can the likes of me do?” Before she had time 
to reply, however, the man had hastily reviewed and 
criticised his own words, and answered them himself 
by adding, “ But there! it’s the ones that does it.” 
It was a sentence of truth and insight. We may be 
humble folk, occupying positions of apparently no 
importance or influence—nevertheless, each one 
counts ; and if our first thought, in the face of 
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some call of duty, be the porter’s rather unhopeful 
question, “ What can the likes of me do?” we 
shall be wise to let our second be the better and 
more confident utterance : “It’s the ones that does 
it! 

OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


The lessons to be drawn from the life of Joseph 
are so many and so varied, that we are not surprised 
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reader in need of such advice as they have to give, 
—We have spoken in former years with commenda- 
tion of Dr. Pentecost’s “‘ Bible Studies ” (Hodder & 
Stoughton), which teachers will find most useful in 
filling up the outlines given in our own “Scripture 
Lessons ” for the teaching of International Sunday- 
school Lessons. The course for 1891 consists, first 
of six months’ lessons on Israel and Judah, and then 
six months on the Gospel of St. John, and Dr. 














“<Tt’s the ones that does it!’"—p. 232. 


to see that the Rev. F. B. Meyer has collected them 
under the title, “ Joseph: Beloved, Hated, Exalted” 
(Morgan & Scott). Admirably illustrated and clearly 
written, this work cannot fail to be of great service 
to all who teach, as well as to those who are kept in 
the house at this cold season.—Our valued friend and 
contributor, Prebendary Harry Jones, has gathered 
a series of useful and thoughtful papers under the 
title “ Courtship and Marriage—with a few Plain 
Words about some other Great Matters” (J. Nisbet 
& Co.). Originally the papers were delivered by 
their author as afternoon lectures in a London 
chureh ; but, we trust, in their present form, their 
“sanctified common sense” may reach many a 


Pentecost’s notes will be found as helpful as ever.— 
Mr. Spurgeon’s native wit was never better illustrated 
than in the two lectures which he has published 
under the title “Sermons in Candles” (Passmore 
& Alabaster), and it would be hard to name another 
book of this season that could do more to entertain, 
encourage, and exhort its readers.—From Galileo 
to Frank Buckland does the author of “ Famous 
Men of Science” (Hodder & Stoughton) take us in 
an admirable series of biographies, that incidentally 
give us the history of scientific invention and dis- 
covery, as well as the life-stories of the men by 
whom the advance was led. From its bright, anee- 
dotal style, this is just the work to arouse and keep 
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up interest in its subject.—Two more biographical 
works on our table are the Lives of Hugh Latimer 
and William Tyndale, which the Rev. J. J. Ellis has 
written, and Messrs. Nisbet have issued, in a series 
of “Men with a Mission.” The candle that Latimer’s 
death lighted is not yet—nor ever, please God, will 
be—put out, and all who would learn the fortitude 
that issued in his triumphant martyrdom should 
read Mr. Ellis’s bright little volume. And_ of 
Tyndale, to whom we owe so much in connection 
with our English version of the Scriptures, Mr. Ellis 
writes well and forcibly. Books like these are 
just what we want to give a “mission” to our 
coming men.—Going back like that into our history 
naturally leads us to the next book before us, a 
succinct history of our country’s literature from the 
days of the Anglo-Saxons to our own time, published 
by Messrs. Longmans as Longmans’ “ Handbook of 
English Literature.” No teacher in these days can 
afford to neglect a knowledge of our country’s litera- 
ture, so we the more readily commend this work to 
their notice. 


EXPRESSIVE CHILDISH PHRASEOLOGY. 

In the “ Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne” it is stated 
that his little daughter had a wonderful faculty for 
inventing and narrating stories. One day she was 
overheard telling her brother about a naughty child 
who grew naughtier and naughtier, till at last she 
Ah! 
expressive. How often men wander from what is 
right, become “ naughtier and naughtier ” till God is 
“struck ” and pained to the heart ! 


struck God. that childish phraseology is most 


“THAT’S AS YOU TAKE IT.” 

How often we hear that phrase! Things are as 
we take them. ‘There is nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so,” said Hamlet to 
tosencrantz ; which, if it be somewhat too wide a 
generalisation, nevertheless contains an important 
truth. We have some control over our thouglits, 
and, by practice in self-discipline, might have more ; 
which, in proportion as the prince’s words hold good, 
means, We might have a power to mould our world 
which immediately environs us, by our thoughts of 
it, by the way in which we take it. An artist 
chooses his standpoint—the position from which he 
will jook before he puts the landscape on his can- 
yas, and by that choice of his point of view much 
of the charm of the resulting picture is determined. 
Epictetus taught that everything has two handles, 
and that we may choose for ourselves by which 
handle we shall take and lift it. In illustration of 
his meaning, he supposes the case of a man who has 
an unjust brother. Says the philosopher: “ Do not 
take up the matter by this handle of your brother’s 
injustice; you cannot carry it by that. There is 
another handle —the handle of his being your 
brother ; take it up by that.” Is not this a lesson 
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to be considered in spheres of thought and action 
with which, unhappily, Epictetus had only a hear- 
say acquaintance? May not a Christian man learn 
to see the folly— perhaps worse than folly —of 
taking up his work by the handle of his discourage- 
ments and disqualifications, when he might take it 
by the handle of God’s commission, His promises, 
and grace? It would be a distinct gain alike in 
comfort and in efficiency if all who are engaged in 
Christian work would be careful—as, indeed, many, 
if not most, are—not to take it up by the handle of 
the ingratitude and indifference of the men among 
whom they are seeking to serve God, but by the 
handle of the glory and the will of the God for 
whom they are labouring among their fellow-men. 


*“ LOOKING UNTO JESUS.” 


4 MOTTO FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

The Moravians, we are told, every year have given 
them by their pastors some short text from the 
Bible, as a YEAR-WoRD, or motto for the year, to be 
kept every day in mind as a memento to duty, and a 
daily guide and heip to right feeling and conduct. 
And as another year is opening before us, may not 
everyone profitably fix on some such motto for the 
year, and every day endeavour to think of it and act 
upon it as though it had been spoken directly and 
audibly to each one from heaven? And is there a 
safer, wiser, better motto than the direction of the 


Apostle — 


“ LOOKING UNTO JESUS”? 


Look to Jesus exclusively and supremely. Look 
not back, as Lot’s wife did ; not within, as too many 
do ; not at past sins, it will discourage ; not at self, 
it will depress ; not to the world, it will allure ; not 
at Satan, he will tempt and bewilder ; not to 
they may deceive; not to means, they will dis- 
appoint ; not to joys, they will not satisfy ; not to 
trials, they will but deject. But for guidance, and 
help, and sympathy, and strength look only, in- 
tently, habitually, trustfully, prayerfully—at every 
step and for every duty look to Jesus ! 

Look to Jesus in all circumstances. If prospered, 
look to Him in devout thankfulness, for every good. 
gift and every perfect gift is from Him. If in poverty, 


men, 


or grief, or affliction, look to Him in dependence, for 
He can supply, and comfort, and sanctify, even to: 
He is the Lord of providence as. 


your utmost need. 
well as of grace, and though difficulties gather, and 
losses are met, the way, 
everything seems adverse, remember that He is en- 
gaged, both by promise and covenant, to care and 
provide for you ; and if He feeds the ravens when 
they ery, and clothes the lilies with their beauty, He 
will never forget His children. If friends are taken 
away, Jesus is still near ; if even they are alienated 
and turn against you, He has said that though father 
and mother forsake you, He will take you up; if 
darkness discouragement 


and crosses are in and 


becloud, or 


depress, or 
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stumbling-blocks be in the way, in Him is the 
supply of grace adequate to your utmost need ; if 
sickness come upon you, or even death itself stare 
you in the face, He can rebuke disease and restore to 
health, or safely lead you through the dark valley, 
banishing every fear, and filling your last hours with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. In whatever 
state, or condition, or place you may be, ever then 
look to Jesus. 

Look to Jesus for all you may need. Look to 
Him for light, for He, the Light of the World, will 
shine upon you ; for grace to keep and sanetify, and 
His grace you shall tind sufficient ; for strength to 
do, or patience to suffer, His will, and His strength 
shall be made perfect in your weakness ; for comfort 
to support and cheer, and as one whom a mother com- 
forteth, so He will comfort you; for encouragement 
and success, and He will give you both courage and 
victory ; if you faint, and though you have no 
might, to you He will increase strength, so that you 
shall run and not be weary, and walk and not faint. 
For this world bread shall be given you, and water 
shall be sure; and in spiritual things He shall supply 
all your needs, according to His promise, which will 
never fail you if, as He directs, you will but look to 
Jesus ! 

Look to Jesus in the way He directs. Look to 
Him as the Divine.and only Redeemer, as an all- 
sufficient and ever-present Friend, as your wisdom, 
your righteousness, your sanctification, your com- 
plete, and full, and everlasting redemption. Look to 
Him in faith, relying on His word and promise’as 
the unchanging and faithful Redeemer. Look to 
Him in prayer, for He has said, If you ask you shall 
receive. Look to Him in penitence, for in Him is 
forgiveness tothe utmost. Look to Him in hope, ex- 
pecting what He has promised and what you ask in 
His name. Look to Him in praise and _ thanks- 
giving, for them that honour Him He will honour. 
Look to Him at all times, and let nothing prevent 
or discourage, for He listens to every prayer, and 
will grant the blessings you need. Look to Him 
for all that you need, from all that you fear, through 
all that opposes, notwithstanding all that wouid 
keep you back from Him. For pardon, peace, joy, 
help, usefulness, full and everlasting salvation, look 
to Him Look only, look always, look intently, 
look habituaily, look believingly and trustfully to 
Jesus, and He will never disappoint you. “Run 
looking, work looking, fight looking, rejoice looking, 
suffer looking, live looking, and die looking” unto 
Jesus, and you shall find His favour, which is life, 
and His loving-kindness, which is better than life 
here, and soon shall enter His presence, and rejoice 
in His favour for ever ! 

Every day of the year remember the motto, 
“ LOOKING UNTO JESUS.” 


Look, till the sight afresh endears 
The Saviour to your heart ; 

His hands, His feet, bedew with tears, 
Nor from His cross depart. 


Look, till His wondrous dying love 
Thrill to your inmost soul; 

Till every thought, and wish, and deed, 
Feel the Supreme control. 

Look, as the heavenly race you run, 
To Him your Dying Friend ; 

He will complete the work begun, 
And grace in glory end! 


LETTER AND SPIRIT. 

One has somewhere seen the difference between the 
letter and spirit thus illustrated: If a person had a 
property left him which was worth but little, three 
hundred years ago, on condition that he paid five 
pounds toa hospital, now that property and money 
are so much increased in value that man would keep 
the letter of the law if he still paid the five pounds, 
but if he kept the spirit perhaps he would give 
twenty pounds, as representing the rise in value. 


SEASONABLE GREETINGS. 

At this time of year, whether in connection with 
the Christmastide and all its blessed associations, or 
with the New Year, its promise of hope, and the 
closing of another twelve months’ record of God’s 
dealings with us, we all like to greet our friends, 
No prettier 
or more convenient form of greeting has ever been 
brought forward than the ecards which have become 
so great an annual institution with us. This season 
the cards are just as pretty as ever, and we notice 
not a few fresh and beautiful devices. Published by 
Mr. E. Kaufmann are some very tasteful series of 
text-cards, with timely messages upon them. 
“Victorious Love” is the title of one series of 
delicate floral wreaths encircling well-chosen texts of 
Scripture, while “ Redeeming Love” is the name of 
another, of sea and landscapes. The cards in the 
third series, “ Fulness of Joy,” are larger and more 
ambitious in design. Other excellent series are 
“Wells of Salvation” and “Christmas Stars.” The 
“Unique” series of cards, published by Messrs. 
Hamilton, Hills & Co., include a number of excel- 
lent designs that well deserve their title. Their 
workmanship is all that could be desired, ani 
our friends should certainly see them. Messrs. 
Hildesheimer & Faulkner hit upon a happy idea 
when they decided to issue a card bearing on its folds 
that most popular of Christmas hymns, “ Christians, 
awake,” and the result is very charming, and sure to 
please our readers. All sorts of novel devices have 
been called to the aid of this firm—flower shapes and 
tinted leaves, that reveal the daintiest of coloured 
sketches when opened, child-drawings by our artist- 
friend Mr. W. Rainey, violins, and even skates. These 
are but a few of Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner’s 
efforts to meet the wants of their patrons. Their 
autograph cards are often of quaint shapes, and some 
are even jewelled, while of other cards some show a 
most beautiful imitation of mother-of-pearl work. 


especially those who are at a distance. 
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Of pretty books and booklets issued by this firm as 
seasonable gifts there seems to be no end. First is 
“ A Book of Old Ballads,” illustrated by two artists, 
both of whom have recently been taken from us— 
Ernest Wilson and Alice Havers, “Songs in the 
Snowdrifts” is illustrated by pretty drawings of birds 
by Alice West; “London Sketches,’ with good 
views of London scenes by Perey Robertson, would 
be a most appropriate souvenir for a country friend 
who has been visiting the metropolis, and there are 
others—for children and grown-up folk—too numer- 
ous to mention by name, but all alike tastefully and 
carefully produced, 


A MEMORABLE SENTENCE. 

The following is related in the biography of 
Bishop Wilberforce :— One of the Queen’s ladies- 
in-waiting had heard him preach before the Court, 
and being questioned about the sermon, and asked to 


give an account of it, she said, “It was very interest- 
ing, and I enjoyed it, but the only thing I can tell 


you was one short sentence, which struck me so 
that I wrote it down on the fly-leaf of my Prayer- 
book ; it is this, ‘Remember, respectability is not 
conversion.’ ” 


A VALUED COLLEAGUE. 





THE LATE REY. F, TRESTRAIL, D.D. 


(From a photograph by Mr. A. Debenham, Ryde, I.W.) 


Our readers will share with us the regret with 
which we heard of the death of our highly valued 
contributor, the Rev. F. Trestrail, D.D., a former 
President of the Baptist Union, who died on No- 
vember 4th last, at the age of eighty-seven. We 
wre glad to be able to give our readers a portrait, 
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engraved from an excellent photograph, of one who 
is already so well known to them by his Writings, 
Helpful and thoughtful as his other papers were, 
that on “ Our Sailors,” which was the last he wrote 
for us, is probably in the vein most characteristic of 
its author, He was full of reminiscences of the long 
life in which he had seen and known so many good 
and great men, and rendered such noble service, 
Born at Falmouth, he laboured in the ministry, and 
on behalf of Irish and foreign missions, in London 
and Northamptonshire, and at Newport, in the Isle 
of Wight. Latterly he has been granted a long sun- 
set to his busy life in quiet rest at Clifton. But to 
the last he was ever ready to help a friend with a 
sermon, or guide a younger man by the light of his 
own vast experience. 


MISTAKES INEVITABLE. 

We are sometimes surprised that we make mis- 
takes. Considering what fallen, frail, and feeble 
folk we are, the wonder is that we should do any- 
thing right. A man told the writer the other day that 
he thought that he had made no mistakes in his life. 
Then, was the thought, he knows himself very little, 
or he has never tried to do much. He is not the best 
general who makes the fewest mistakes, but he is 
who can organise victory out of mistakes. 


DEPENDENT. 


A briefless barrister made this short and sug- 
gestive ofticial return to the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners: “I am totally dependent on my father, 
who allows me—nothing!” There is a Father of 
Light, from whom cometh every good and _ perfect 
gift; but though He allows us everything we pos- 
sess, we are generally very slow in acknowledging 
our indebtedness to Him. 


LABOUR BEFORE REST. 


We must labour in order to enterinto rest. If we 
would work easily in the future, we must work hard 
now. When someone said that it could not have 
been very difficult to paint a certain picture, because 
it was done in three weeks, the artist replied, “ It is 
true I painted this picture in three weeks, but I was 
thirty years learning to paint it in three weeks.” 


TRUE CHARITY. 

We quite agree with a writer who makes the fol- 
lowing remark :—‘“‘ Great actions are so often per- 
formed from little motives of vanity, self-complacency, 
and the like, that I am apt to think more highly of 
the person whom I observe checking a reply to a 
petulant speech, or even submitting to the judg- 
ment of another in stirring the fire, than of one who 
gives away thousands.” 
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ON READING. 

Were I to pray, says Herschell, for a taste which 
could support me under every vicissitude of fortune, 
it would be a taste for reading. Give a man this 
taste, and moderately the means of gratifying it, and 
you can scarcely fail to make of him a happy man, 
unless you place before him a perverse selection of 
books. You bring him in contact with the best 
society of every age, with the bravest, the noblest, 
the purest characters which have adorned humanity ; 
you make him an inhabitant of every clime, a denizen 
of every city. 


BOOKS FOR 

BOYS AND GIRLS. 

All speakers know 
that it is not every- 
one that can interest 
grown - up _ people 
who is equally sue- 
cessful in relation 
to younger hearers ; 
and to a large exe 
tent this is equally 
true of writers. 
Still, there are ex- 
eeptions, and one of 
the most notable is 
Miss Evelyn Everett- 
Green, whose stories, 
both for old and 
young, are so well 
known to our read- 
ers. In “The Secret 
of the Old House 
(Blackie & Son) she 
has given us a splen- 
did new tale for 
children, with good 
characters and in- 
cidents. — “”"Twixt 
School and College,” 
issued by the same publishers, is a story more 
particularly for boys, by their old friend Dr. 
Gordon Stables, into which the author has naturally 
and pleasantly woven some valuable lessons in 
natural history, so that the book, while interesting 
throughout, is also caleulated to serve a higher and 
more lasting purpose than mere amusement.—As a 
writer for young people we have more sympathy 
with Dr. George MacDonald than is often the case 
when he is writing for older folk. Two of his books 
for the young are among those issued by Messrs. 
Blackie. First comes “ A Rough Shaking,” a story 
with a capital boy-hero in Clare Skymer, whose 
adventurous boyhood is, as one expects from Dr. 
MacDonald, something more than well told. Clare 
is a boy to the backbone, but a manly and honest 
hoy into the bargain, and just the right sort to be 


introduced to boy-readers as one of their heroes. 
The second of Dr. MacDonald’s books is a collection 





LAUSANNE. 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. I. Frith & Co., Reigate.) 
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of three fairy tales, under the title of one of them, 
“The Light Princess.” These fairy tales are not 
new in themselves, but there is such a freshness 
about them that they are sure to please a large 
circle of young readers.—“‘ By Right of Conquest,” 
also published by Messrs. Blackie, is a stirring story 
of Mexico in the days of Cortez, by that master of 
story-writing for boys, Mr. G. A. Henty. Of this, 
and of the four books we have mentioned before it, we 
may say that as prizes or presents they will gladden 
the hearts of their recipients.—Messrs. Nisbet send 
us a new volume 
containing three 
stories by Mr. R. M. 
Ballantyne, under 
the title “The Garret 
and the Garden.” To 
say that they are 
Mr. Ballantyne’s is 
enough to commend 
these stories to our 
boy friends. — The 
Christmas volume of 
Little Folks (Cas- 
sell), with its two 
serial stories and 
numberless short 
stories and bright 
papers, contains such 
a fund of interest- 
ing and entertaining 
matter for little read- 
ers that no house 
with children in it 
ought to be with- 
out this work.—Of 
“The Red Fairy 
Book” (Longmans) it 
would be impossible 
to speak too highly. 
The old fairy tales 
have served such a 
useful purpose in days gone by that we are glad 
to see so competent an authority as Mr. Andrew 
Lang resetting them so carefully for the present 
generation of little ones. 


“OUR CITIZENSHIP IS IN HEAVEN.” 

As the Swiss are reputed to be a very patriotic 
people, the writer was rather surprised, when lately 
at Lausanne, to see the motto, “ Ubi bene, ibi patria” 
(Where I am well, there is my country) in large let- 
ters on the outside of a gentleman’s house. Probably 
the inevitable tendency of these days of fast travel- 
ling is for people to become cosmopolitan rather than 
patriotic. We may not approve of this tendency in 
reference to this world; but when we think of the 
world that is to come, where alone it will be really 
well with us, we see that our true country is there, 
and that we are only strangers and pilgrims here. 
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Is LIFE 

The foolish question which was discussed some 

few years ago—“Is life worth living?”—is well 
* S o 
answered by these two lines of Milton :— 


WORTH LIVING? 


“Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st, 
Live well; how long or short, permit to Heaven.” 


HEREDITARY PATIENCE. 

Yesterday, writes a friend, a trifling matter worried 
me quite unduly. I was ashamed of myself when I 
went to visit a young man who had suffered terribly 
for months. “ How cheerful you are, and how well 
you bear it,” I said. “ Well, sir,” he replied, “ my 
mother was for years a patient sufferer, and I 
suppose I inherit some patience from her.” This 
good woman not only bore her troubles bravely, but 
transmitted patience to her son, which was a good 
legacy. It is a joy to reflect that by the grace of 
God such things can be. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 

There is always something winning about stories 
whose scenes are laid in the past, in the days 
when there were “giants in the land.” Such a 
story is one which Messrs. Nisbet have just issued 
under the title of “The Duke's Page,” by Sarah 
M. 8. Clarke. It is rightly called a story for boys, 
and they will like it, we are sure, for it tells of 
the last days of Luther, and the times of that mon- 
ster Alva, whom the historian Motley once described 
so aptly and terribly. The book is well written 
and well illustrated, and would make an admirable 
prize for a boy.—For a girl we would commend 
Emma Marshall’s “Eastward Ho!” (same pub- 
lishers) as a pleasantly written tale of high resolve 
and noble endeavour to lighten the darkness of our 
poorer neighbours.—In literature of this class Mrs. 
(:, S. Reaney takes a deservedly high place, which 
will not be endangered by the clever stories she 
has collected under the title of “ Living Sermons ” 
(J. Nishet & Co.). The stories in this volume are 
specially suitable for reading at mothers’ meetings and 
other similar gatherings.—In ‘“ Her Two,” another 
story of Mrs. Reaney’s, from the same publishers, she 
deals with characters of quite a different class, but 
with equally marked sympathy and success. In 
this story of Mrs. Egerton’s upbringing of the two 
girls who were not really “Her Two,” the author 
touches a grand chord of kindliness that must appeal 
to the hearts of her readers.—We have still before us 
a number of other new stories from Messrs. Nisbet 
that our space will not permit us to do more than 
very briefly mention. “The Spoilt Twins” is a 
pretty story of child-life by Emily Dibdin ; “ When 
I was Young,” another story from the pen of Emma 
Marshall, but shorter and less ambitious than “ East- 
ward Ho!” though with all its excellence of tone ; 
“Too Late for the Tide Mill,” by the Rev. E. A. 
Rand, a good story, perhaps more suited for girls 
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than boys; and lastly, “The Baronets and their 
Brides,” a clever love-story by the Rev. W. M. Cox, 
who writes with an earnest purpose. For presents 
or prizes all these works are admirably adapted. 


THE “QUIVER” WAIFS. 





Christine \ | 


An old proverb runs—“ No news is good news,” 
There is very little to report relative to THE 
QUIVER Waifs, but what there is will doubtless 
prove highly satisfactory to those readers of THE 
QUIVER who have taken upon themselves the 
support of these little ones. In reviewing what has 
been done, it will be remembered that one little 
Waif has, through the agency of Miss Rye, been 
sent to Canada, and provided with a good home 
there ; whilst very recently Winifred, through the 
unexpected appearance of a relative, has been taken 
off our hands also, Of the three remaining we give 
a short account. Christine, whose portrait-sketch 
heads this note, is a picture of health and good 
spirits ; moreover, she is well spoken of by the 
matron at the Princess Louise Home as regards her 
behaviour and general progress. Susie, who takes 
the place of little Winifred, is rather a delicate child, 
and still remains at Miss Sharman’s country Home 
in Devonshire. It will interest our readers to hear 


that sinee she 
has been re- 
ceived as one 


of THE QUIVER 
Waifs, and her 


portrait — pub- 
lished in these 
pages, there 


have been no 
less than seven 
offers to adopt 





her. Little 
Willie is in ; 
good health, ‘ 


and has fallen 
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among excellent friends in his country home at 
Denmead. We have before referred to a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood who has shown him 
great kindness. This gentleman has a farm three 





WILLIE. 


miles from Denmead; and Saturday being a holi- 
day from school, Willie spends from Friday even- 
ing till Monday morning at the farm. He makes 
himself generally useful, and enjoys himself im- 
mensely into the bargain. In a letter to us 
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(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

25. What was the birthplace of the prophet 
Elijah? 

26. In what words to Elijah did God declare His 
power over all created things ? 

27. In what way did the widow at Zarephath show 
her great faith in God? 

28. In what does St. James say Elijah is an ex- 
ample to us? 

29. In what way did Obadiah, the governor of 
Ahab’s house, show his love to God? 

30. What miraculous event took place on Mount 
Carmel ? 

31. What act of Elijah roused the anger of Jezebel 
against him so that she sought to kill him? 

32. In what way did God provide food for Elijah 
when he fled into the wilderness from Jezebel ? 

33. How long did Elijah wander in the wilderness, 
and to what place did he travel ? 

34. What commands did God give to Elijah to 
encourage the prophet and show His watchful pro- 
vidence over His people? 

35. Why would not Naboth sell his vineyard to 
Ahab? 

36. By what means did Ahab get possession of 
Naboth’s vineyard ? 
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this gentleman says: “ Willie has a sweet disposi- 
tion—you will agree with me there, will you not ?— 
and I plant very great hopes in his future life. 
When I tell you that he is the very sunshine of 
my life, and death has dealt hard on me in the past 
years, you will better understand why I should 
plant hopes that he may grow in future years 
to be my friend and companion.” This is indeed 
encouraging, and we are sure that our readers who 
have pledged themselves to the support of THE 
QUIVER Waifs .will share the pleasure’ with 
which we read this letter, and feel that truly they 
have not laboured in vain. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from October 21st, 
1890, up to and including November 18th, 1890. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: Lovers of Little 
Ones, Ingleby, £1; J. J. E., Govan (37th donation), is. ; A 
Glasgow Mother (9th donation’, 1s. ; Georgie and Arthur, 
Enfield, 5s. ; A Well-wisher, Newmarket, 4s. 


* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine. 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledged 
in THE QUIVER when desired. 





BIBLE CLASS. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 160. 

13. St. Luke xxiv. 45, 46. 

14. The farther side of Mount Olivet, near to 
Bethany. (St. Luke xxiv. 50 ; Acts i. 12.) 

15. Our Lord’s appearance to St. James, and to 
“above five hundred brethren at once.” (1 Cor. xv 
SF 

16. St. Luke xxiii. 2. 

17. To Shechem. (1 Kings xii. 1.) 

18. 1 Kings xii. 4; v. 13, 14; 1 Chron. xxii. 2. 

19. Prov. xv. 1. 

20. 1 Kings xii. 28, 29, 

21. Because, being weak in faith. he did not trust 
God's promise, and was afraid of being dethroned and 
killed. (1 Kings xi. 37, 38 ; xii. 26, 27.) 

22. 1 Kings xii. 28. 

23 Deut. xvi. 16; Ex. xii. 1—28; Lev. xxiii. 15—36. 

24. Bethel had always with it sacred associations, 
for there God appeared twice to Jacob ; there also the 
Ark stayed in the house of Phineas, and Samuel held 
there his religious gatherings. Dan, too. had the 
character of a sacred city, for the Danites made it 
the centre of their religious rites and the home 
of their Priesthood. (Gen. xxviii. 11—19; xxxv. 
9—15; Judges xx. 26—28; 1 Sam. vii. 16; Judges 
xviii. 29, 30.) 
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A SWEET-BRIER 


A CHAPTER FOR 


LL, .0f,,,0s 
A have our 
dull days 
sometimes, 


when the out- 
look seems 





dark and de- 
pressing, and 





we inwardly 
decide we are 
but cumberers 
ee of the ground, 

and the sooner our 
profitless existence is 
over, the better. There 
is an old remedy for such a 
dismal state of mind: “TI 
will hear what God the Lord 
will speak, for He will speak peace unto His 
people, and to His saints.” Let us open our 
hearts to listen to His divine comfort, for His 
every work in the realm of Nature brings us a 
tender message. 

Is not this the text taken up by the sweet-brier, 
and breathed through all the garden and into 
the depths of our hopeless souls : “ Let patience 
have her perfect work” ? When we could see every- 
thing going right, and working for our benefit and 
the help of others, it was easy to believe in the 
wise arrangement of our God, and in glad and 
glorious issues yet to come. “Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

“ How can I believe in any good coming out of 
this long, dark, lingering trouble?” some weary 
heart may ask. ‘All is barren, unlovely, un- 
promising ; there is no flower of hope that can 
blossom from out this sorrow.” Now let us hear 
what the sweet-brier under our window has to 
say. Any sweet-brier that could think or talk 
must have known its hours of discouragement 
and hopelessness; but these are over now. 
Let patience have her perfect work. ‘“ When 
I was planted in this garden I was only a bare 
brown root, feeling very different from the golden 
crocus near me, and the laughing daffodils that 
rejoiced in the sunlight. I had no beauty, no 
balm, no grace; I was anything but an orna- 
ment, and I could scarcely understand why the 
gardener should set me here at all. Yet some- 
thing within me said, ‘Wait’’ I could do 
nothing else; so I was content simply to do 
what I could. The gardener evidently meant 
me to wait, and I saw his kind face look down 
upon me sometimes with a smile as I drank the 
rain and stretched out my life to the light. Cir- 
cumstances seemed all against me; but a Power 
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MESSAGE. 
SICK AND INFIRM. 
worked within me that was greater than cireum- 
stances. By-and-bye sweet influences stole from 
out me; Heaven made my rod to blossom, and 
people turned with yearning looks to touch my 
leaves, and old memories and new aspirations 
were born through the brier that waited alone 
and unnoticed for its crown of glory.” 

Is anything too hard for the Lord? Dwell 
within His light through the waiting-time; 
drink in the dews of His gracious Spirit, the 
Comforter; and thou, weary heart! shalt be 
used to breathe influences that shall be sweet 
and blest to eternity; thy memory shall be 
fragrant even when thy place is known no more. 

The Master alone knows when the work of 
patience as concerns His children is perfect, and 
He loves them too well to leave His tender 
desigus for them incomplete. Could this little 
worry, this touch of pain, this sense of weak- 
ness, befall us without meaning for us_ the 
remembrance, the uplifting, inspiring power of 
God? Well may we be patient when all our 
springs. of patience are in our Father’s heart. 
The grey days, as well as the golden, work out 
His will, and all together shall blossom into 
good for those who love Him. 


* Not a single shaft can hit 
Till the God of love sees fit.” 


What ministry shall we bring Him in the 
shadow? Even such as shall flood the mists 
with the dawning light. In quietness and con- 
fidence and giving of thanks, we will show how 
the people of God who rest in Him can endure 
affliction and triumphantly look beyond. ‘I’ve 
had the influenza,” said a humble old soul to us 
not long since, her face bright with the hope of 
eternal rest ; “ but, somehow, I think it’s easier 
to bear influenza than if one only belonged to 


the world.” The light never went out in 
heaven,” said a party of entombed miners after 


their rescue, as they told how God had given 
them patience, hope, and comfort. 

“JT know thy service and faith, and thy 
patience,” says the King to His enduring saints. 
Trust Him, praise Him, “through dark and 
dearth, through fire and frost,” and let patience 
have her perfect work, His tender mercies are 
over all His works—over the patient brier that 
blossoms at His word—how much more over 
the undying soul that trusts Him through mist 
and shadow, and stretches out hands of faith 
and prayer, and looks for the joy of that divine 
“afterward” when God shall repair the waste 
places, and the blossom shall come up instead of 


the thorn. M.S. H 
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THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 


BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D.. LL.D. 


“Tf [ take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall Thy hand lead me, 
and Thy right hand shall hold me.”—Psaum exxxix. 9, 10 





HIS is a most 
beautiful and 
suggestive im- 
age. It refers 

to those silvery-white or opaline 

clouds which appear a little be- 

fore and after sunrise during 
summer on the hills of Pales- 
tine, and, like a veil on the face 
of a bride, invest them with 

a witching charm. They are 

brought by the west wind from the bosom of the 





Mediterranean, as the servant of Elijah, on Carmel, 
saw the little cloud. no bigger than a man’s hand, 
rising out of the sea. From end to end the sky 
is one vast field of stainless blue; and this dazzling 
line of cloud-surf, with which the aérial ocean 
breaks upon the mountain shore, contrasts strikingly 
with its profound monotony everywhere else. The 
exquisite softness and radiance of these fleecy morning 
clouds ; their ever-changing forms, alternately con- 
cealing and revealing the rocky peaks flushed with 
the red, level glow of sunrise; their brief duration— 
fugitive, according to Hosea, as Israel's transient 


“The dark mountains watched all night for the dawn.”—p. 244. 


seasons of repentance—dissipated by the heat, and 
exhaled back into the burning blue as the sun rises 
above the horizon and gains in power: all these 
beautiful characteristics of a phenomenon which be- 
longs especially to the Holy Land, arrest the atten- 
tion and excite the imagination in an unusual degree. 
It would be easy for a fervid Eastern fancy to find 
many points of comparison between the bright morn- 
ing sky, edged with these billowy clouds, brooding 
over the land, and a gigantic sea-bird that had left 
its home on the waters, and for a brief space rested 
to smooth its ruffled plumage on the inland heights. 
And when afterwards it stretched its pinions and 
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took its flight beyond the western horizon, leaving 
the blue sky without a cloud, and the blue sea with- 
out a shadow, the fancy that had given it shape 
would wish to borrow its wings, and flee away to 
explore the fascinating mystery of the regions to 
which it fled. 

This comparison of the morning clouds to the 
wings of a huge bird brings before us one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of Hebrew poetry. 
That poetry exhibits the varied life of nature in vivid 
allegory. Nature to the Hebrew mind was a living 
miracle, not a dead machine ; a creature full of eyes 
and wings, whose movements were not the results of 
mere senseless forces, but of personal intelligences ; 
and whose appearances were not mere combinations 
of material forms, but looks and reflections of living 
faces, gazing wistfully up into the human face. 

The Hebrew knew Nature from within; saw the 
vision of the hills, and felt the soul of lonely places. 
The four winds were angels between earth and sky, 
binding one element with another; deep called unto 
deep, and the great sea comprehended its own voices ; 
the dark mountains watched all night for the dawn, 
and rejoiced in the first morning rays that lit up 
their gloom ; the trees talked to each other, and their 
speech was mutually sympathetic. Nature was per- 
vaded with the life of the living God. The varied 
loveliness of creation appealed, not only to the in- 
tellect, but also to the spirit. In the things which do 
appear were seen the things which were invisible. 
The soul of the universe manifested itself in.its outer 
forms. Thus appropriately did the Hebrew poet speak 
of the “wings of the morning,” endowing with life 
the inanimate hues and forms of the wondrous 
awakening that came with each dawn to the land- 
scapes of the East. That pageant of brightness and 
beauty, which illumined heaven and earth, avas the 
outer fringe of God’s garment of glory. Those “wings 
of the morning” spoke of a living Power. The very 
language itself implied a continuance of life. It is 
impossible to conceive that these living wings could 
transport the living soul of man beyond the boundary 
of life into the awful outer abyss of universal dark- 
ness and nothingness. He who made these wings 
obviously sustained them as far as they could carry; 
and, therefore, wherever they passed, they of necessity 
were the sign of His presence and the operation of 
His hands. How could a Hebrew’s thought get 
beyond God, when he believed that the order of the 
universe was God’s personal conduct of it? 

The ancients had no conception of the unity of the 
universe, and therefore they could not have a con- 
ception of an Almighty Power and of an Omnipresent 
Providence. The world of Nature was for them 
broken up into a multitude of seemingly independent 
forces and systems acting capriciously ; and there- 
fore gods many ruled over limited regions with a 
limited sway. The god of the hills had no jurisdic- 
tion upon the plains ; and the god of the plains lost 
his authority on the hills. They believed in isotherms 
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of divine power, as we believe in isotherms of tem. 
perature. Even the Jews had to be gradually educated 
to an understanding of the true nature of God. They 
began with low and materialistic ideas of Him. They 
were ever ready to put their conceptions into the 
mould of the surrounding idolatries. We see in the 
religious training of the Patriarchs how they rose 
from the limited and unworthy imaginations of the 
heathen to the pure, exalted views which they enter. 
tained at the close of their lives. 

But we are placed in altogether different circum. 
stances. We have learned the unity of the world, the 
correlation of its forces, and the continuity of its 
laws and forms. And, as a mere metaphysical ques- 
tion, we are shut up to the conclusion that if there be 
any spiritual power at all, only one God can preside 
over and regulate the destinies of the universe. We 
are therefore no longer in danger of worshipping 
gods many and lords many; of believing that each 
separate domain of Nature must have its own divinity; 
and that there may be unknown outer parts of the 
world where no spiritual power holds sway. But 
while the crude and elementary conceptions of early 
ages have been dissipated. we are confronted with a 
much more serious difficulty. We know that if there 
be a God, He must be omnipresent; but the difficulty 
is to realise the existence of this one living and true 
God—which the logic of our day demands as a pure 
abstraction. Almost every part of the material system 
is now explored. And this conlition seems even more 
unfavourable to a belief in God than when mystery 
abounded on every side. When a cloud covers the 
sky, it is easy to believe that God is behind the cloud; 
but when the cloud is removed, it is more difficult to 
believe that He is within the clear blue sky, whose 
fathomless depths are naked and open to our gaze. 
The cloud has been taken away for us—the veil of 
Creation has been withdrawn. We have penetrated 
into its inmost The remotest parts of it 
are brought continually into closer contact by the 
progress of steam and electricity. Distance has ceased 
to be a hindrance or an enchantment. The light of 
physical science has dispelled the darkness that sur- 
rounded many of the forms and forces of our world. 
We have by our microscopes investigated the hidden 
sources of things; and by our telescopes and spectro- 
scopes we have searched the heavens and examined 
the materials of the remotest stars. And having thus 
exhausted the mystery of the universe, our very 
familiarity with its forms and forces, the ease with 
which we can trace and explain the links that unite 
all parts of Nature, seem to exclude God, and to 
make Him unnecessary. We seem like the Roman 
Emperor who, after the conquest of Jerusalem, pene- 
trated into the inmost shrine of the Temple, lifted 
the veil that separated the Holy of Holies from the 
outer Sanctuary, and found, instead of the God he 
expected, nothing !—mere empty space. 

We have lost the belief of our childhood—that 
Nature is living ; that there is a spirit in the woods, 
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and a voice in the winds; a presence among the 
hills, and a laughter in the waves. We have lost the 
faith of later years that the world is full of God; 
that day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night teacheth wisdom concerning Him. There is 
a spiritual solitude around us which oppresses us. 
We feel forlorn under the stars of heaven, and when 
alone face to face with the grander spectacles of the 
world. Nature is dead around us; and we see only in 
the universe a rigid chain of physical causation. Is 
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trations of God’s character. The enlarging of the 
physical universe should be the exalting of our 
spiritual realm of thought ; and the great discoveries 
of gravitation, the correlation of forces, and the law of 
continuity pervading and embracing the whole phys- 
ical universe, should add force and reality to our 
spiritual principles. And when we penetrate to the 
icy solitudes around the North Pole, or burst into 
the awful silence of the Antarctic circle, or explore 
the dense forests of the tropics, or wander into the 





there not abundant need, then, to return to the old 
Jewish ideas which we have forgotten, or imagined 
Men, in the name of religion, 
position in regard to their 


we have outgrown ? 

speak of the eastern 
churches ; but what we require most is the orienta- 
tion of our lives. We who dwell in the uttermos: 
parts of the sea need even from thence to take the 
wings of the morning and go back to the youth of 
the world, to the east of the years. Dante tells us 
that it is “in the East the world most lives;” and 
the spirit of the East must sanctify the knowledge 
of the West. We must take the vivid faith that 
arose in the morning lands to bring back to us the 
religion of nature, to enable us to see God walking 
with us in the garden in the cool of the day, speaking 
to us out of every wayside bush, and setting up His 
ladder between heaven and earth in every lonely spot. 
These late autumnal years should breathe the vernal 
breath of life's primeval days. 

There never was a time, indeed, when the lesson of 
the Hebrew Psalmist was more needed than now. 
We need, while we study the amazing facts of science 
With our intellect, with our heart to find in them illus- 





dark heart of Africa, these grand pictures of strange 
scenes should become to us all the grander when we 
connect them with God’s presence, and regard them 
as new manifestations of His power. The triumphs 
of our modern civilisation need to be crowned with a 
higher and purer knowledge of God, to which they 
ought to lead up, else for us life is but vanity, and 
there is no hope in the world. 

3ut it may be profitable to look a little deeper into 
the suggestive poetry of my beautiful text. I have 
shown how the very choice of such a metaphor itself 
proves the presence of the Jiving God. The wings 
of the morning are not inanimate things; merely 
early clouds or the first rays of the rising sun, that 
dart instantly across the whole breadth of the sky 
to the remotest horizon of the sea in the west, illu- 
minating it all at once. They are living powers 
which speak of Him who operates by them, and who 
must, therefore, of necessity be wherever they go. 
3ut, besides life, the metaphor suggests distance. In 
the East long journeys are always taken in the morn- 
ing, when the air is coolest and the fatigue is least. 
In our own country, if a man has a long way to go, 
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he rises very early in the morning, in order to have 
time to reach his destination ere nightfall. And 
taking into account such usages as these, the Psalmist 
may have implied that the wings of the morning 
would transport him to the greatest distance possible. 
There was a long day, as it were, before him ; and, 
having begun so early, he could wing his flight, 
with such swift means of conveyance, to the remotest 
verge of earth. Now, distance has an illusive power, 
not only over the senses, but even over the mind. As 
things recede from us, they become more vague and 
It is most difficult to realise with any vivid- 
ness what is remote. A great catastrophe that takes 
place in a foreign country does not impress us nearly 
so much as a small accident beside our door. We 
can hear almost with complacency of terrible fires 
and floods and famines in South America or in China, 
which in this country would throw every heart into 
the greatest agitation of sympathy. They do not 
press upon us with the same keen reality, and are not 
judged by the same measure. And soif we take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, on the same principle we may find 
it difficult to realise the presence of God there, just 
because of the illusiveness of distance. God becomes 
more indefinite the farther we remove Him. The 
mystery of remote places attaches itself to a God afar 
off. He is surrounded by circumstances that are so 
unlike our own that they refract the imagination and 
cloud and distort its pictures. 

What a blessing it is, then, to feel that those who 
have gone from us to the ends of the earth, to the 
farthest shores of the Western World, or, perchance, 
“by the long wash of Australasian seas "—forms once 
the most familiar in our daily life, now hid in the 
haze of distance—are still led by the hand and sus- 
tained by the right hand of the same God who leads 
and sustains us. Science tells us that the attraction 
of gravitation binds the remotest worlds of space, as 
it binds our own; and He who by this wonderful force 
holds the stars in His right hand, watches over our 
friends in other hemispheres beneath other stars. 
The same sun shines upon them that shines upon us, 
and the same God spreads the curtains of His pro- 
vidence around their dwellings who spreads them 
He says, “Am I a God at hand and 
not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in secret 
p!aces that I shall not see him? Do not I fill heaven 
and earth?” For this cause we can bow our knees 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named, and 
meet in spirit ata throne of grace those from whom 
mountains divide us, and a world of seas. There is, 
in reality, no separation from those who are one in 
God; and there is no indefiniteness in the thought 
of the life of those who are partakers with us of 
like precious faith. That faith annihilates distance 
and gathers the dispersed of Israel into one, and is 
the confidence of all the ends of the earth, and of 
them that are afar off upon the sea, 


dim. 


around ours. 
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II. But, further, the image of the wings of the 
morning suggests newness. Each morning seems 
to new-create the world. Each day the earth issues 
from the womb of night new-born, with the dew 
of childhood upon it. The stage seems cleared of all 
the old experiences, for a fresh start amid new ex. 
periences. And so the idea of the Psalmist, in using 
such a metaphor, may have been that the wings of 
the morning would transport him into a morning 
world, where all old things would pass away, and 
all things become new. 
many generations have grown up in the knowledge 
of God, where so many institutions have become 
hoary in maintaining His worship, where so many 
holy spots associated with His presence exist, where 
so many helps to faith abound on every s‘de, and the 
very flowers have often sacred names and traditions, 
and the very stones, trodden by blessed feet, cry out 
Hosannas, it seems easy to feel that God's hand leads 
us, and His right hand helps us. But far away in 
new regions, where nature for untold ages has 
reigned supreme, undisturbed by man, and man is 
still buc slowly conquering nature and making a 
home for himself in the wild waste, and where there 
are none of the old familiar things with which we 
are accustomed to associate the idea of God, it seems 
more difficult to realise that God dwells in the bush 
there, and exercises the same watchful providence 
as in our long-cultivated fields and busy haunts. 
We feel like the Patriarch, when, fleeing from his 
home, and alighting amid alien scenes, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place, and Z knew it not.” 
We feel, like the “ Ancient Mariner,” that the new 
land is so lonely that “God Himself scarce seemeth 
there to be.” 
to disclose His glory, and the 
comes a dreadful place—a house of God, a gate of 
heaven. The new phenomena are but new tokens of 
His presence, new proofs of His wisdom and power. 
As, under the fresh dews and the bright renovating 
light of morning, it is the old earth that reappears 
each day, so the new scenes to which the wings of 
the morning transport us are full of the old me- 
mories and associations of God. The earth there, 
equally as at home, is a window that locks into 
We have that within us which can make 
the most novel circumstances suggest to us the old 
religious ideas, subduing the worldly and quickening 
the spiritual fancy. And in the loneliest and most 
remote desert we hear the voice saying, “Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

III. But there is another idea still connected with 
these morning clouds. They come from the utter- 
most parts of the sea, and on their wings the Psalmist 
would wish to soar back with them. These parts 
represented to the dwellers in Palestine the regions 
of the setting sun. The West was regarded by 
almost all the nations of antiquity as the realm of 
the dead. Thither the souls of men, when they 


In this old world. where so 


he said, 


3ut the heavens open over us there 
arth beneath us be- 


heaven. 
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escaped from their bodies, took their flight. The 
belief that the soul had to journey over water to 
the unseen world was very widespread. The Egyp- 
tians crossed the Nile in a boat with their dead to the 
land of the dead in the West. The Greeks had their 
Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus, over which souls were 
ferried by Charon. And in Northern Europe the 
sea-king’s burial was in his own ship, set on fire; 
and common souls were transported in ships to their 
future resting-place. In the islands of the western 
ocean was the land of spirits. It was a dim land of 
shadows, over which a twilight that did not rise 
nor set perpetually brooded. And in these material- 
istic days of ours, this twilight of the gods seems to 
many minds to have deepened into the eternal night. 
The world of the dead, according to the ancient be- 
lief, was alienated from God, whose empire was 
exclusively confined to the living world. The shadow 
of death was the shadow of evil, in whose depths 
the knowledge and the presence of God were lost, 
and a dark hostile power reigned instead. Hezekiah 
expressed the belief regarding death as an alien realm 
in the strongest manner in his wail of lamentation 
“T said, in the cutting 
off of my days I shall vo to the gates of the grave; I 
shall not see the Lord, even the Lord in the land of 
the living.” And even the Psalmist, in his gloomiest 
moments, was affected with the same despairing im- 
pression: “Wilt Thou show wonders to the dead? 
Shall the dead arise and praise Thee? Shall Thy 
loving-kindness be declared in the grave, or Thy 
faithfulness in destruction? Shall Thy wonders be 
known in the dark, and Thy righteousness in the 
land of forgetfulness?” But by making the means 
of conveyance to this alien land the wings of the 
morning. the Psalmist implied a most striking con- 
trast. If he took the wings of the morning into that 
evening land that lay beyond the ocean verge, would 
not its darkness and vagueness be dispelled? Would 
it not shine out clear of all mystery, like the earth 
when the dawn has lit up its face? Would not God 
be seen to be even there, leading him by His hand, 
and holding him by His right hand? Would he not 
have cause to say, “ Thou wilt show me the path of 
life. In Thy presence is fulness of joy ; at Thy right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore” ? 

All ecclesiastical tradition places the dying Saviour 
on the Cross facing the west. He whois the Bright 
and the Morning Star passed within the veil that 
hides the uttermost parts of the West; entered into 
the darkness that covered it.. And by passing into it 
with the wings of the morning—with the morning 
life and freshness and beauty—He brought the whole 
old realm of night and death by one act out of dark- 
ness into daylight. He carried His life through 
death, and so demonstrated death to be a mere 
shadow; like the sun passing through the night- 
time, which is but a long shadow upon his face. 
He converted it from an outside waste into a part of 
our home. He annexed it to the Kingdom of heaven ; 


over his approaching death : 
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and now, by the rending of the veil of His flesh, the 
whole universe is brought into sight; the two worlds, 
the seen and unseen, are made one. There is no 
part of God’s universe from which light ane 'ife are 
necessarily excluded. The darkness of the spizit- 
land is now as much open to the eye of God and 
subject to His control as the habitations of men on 
earth. There is no realm of pallid, shivering ghosts, 
but a transfigured world lit up with the sunlight of 
the unveiled face of God. Death makes its darkness 
for ever beautiful with the beloved presence of the 
The wings of the morning 
are now folded in the West. They appear in the 
clouds of sunset dyed with its golden hues. Through 
the gates of the West, in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, the day vanishes in light which is inaccessible 
and full of glory. To die believing in Christ is in- 
deed to take the wings of the morning—the faith 
that belongs to those who are converted and become 
as little children-—and so enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven. This faith alone can lift our spirits above 
the dark clouds of sin and sorrow, of doubt and fear, 
and enable us to leave the shadow of death behind, 
and enter into a free, bright universe for ever. 

Those who go to dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea should take the wings of the morning with 
them there. Many leave the religion of their child- 
hood behind them when they leave their native land. 
There is nothing to remind them of the hallowed 
worship to which the Sabbath bell used to summon 
them, and amid the new associations the old me- 
mories of heaven sink beneath the horizon of the 
heart. But, in the absence of Sabbath blessings and 
Gospel ordinances, the very stones beneath their feet 
cry * Hosanna,” and the palm-branches proclaim the 
triumph of the Redeemer. The strange soil which 
they cultivate is full of Divine mysteries. The seed 
which they sow speaks to them of the parable of the 
Divine Word; and of God is the energy of the sun- 
beams and the rains which yield to them their harvests. 
The universal beauty of heaven and earth is the 
token of His presence. God’s wondrous works de- 
clare that “His name is near.” And what is wanted 
is that the stranger from the far land should bring 
to the new nature around him, not the bleared, 
worn-out eye of worldly philosophy which saw not 
God amid the teeming proofs of His works in the old 
home, and sees in the new country only the bush, and 
not the heavenly fire in it; but the fresh, simple eye 
of the child that is open to wonder, and has the 
insight of faith and the instinct of the invisible. 
Everyone who leaves the fatherland for a foreign 
shore should do so in the character of a missionary ; 
not necessarily preaching his Christianity by his lips. 
but certainly by his life. Andif this were the case 
more frequently: if every sailor and trader and 
colonist were acting out practically the comparison of 
the Kingdom of heaven in the parable to a merchant- 
man, then the commerce of the world would be one of 
the most effectual means for hastening the time when 


altogether lovely One. 
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the whole world shall be filled with the knowledge of 
God. 


The thought of God’s omnipresence produced no 





**The Sabbath bell used to summon them.’’—p. 2‘7. 


stifling feeling in the Psalmist’s mind. He had no 
sense of want of room, of a restriction of freedom, 
from the consciousness that God was in every place. 
He felt that the presence of God overshadowing him 
that 
For us there is 


was the true light and enlargement of his soul ; 
God's law was his perfect liberty. 
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greater gladness opened up than for the Psalmist, in 
the thought of God’s omnipresence, by the fact that 
in Emanuel He has come still nearer to us, and made 
Himself visible in our own human nature and life, 
In the person of Jesus, the Divine Spirit besets us 
before and behind, so that we are in the very midst 
of the Kingdom of heaven, in the very heart and 
forum of the, universe. And now God in Christ 
Jesus is very close to those who open their souls to 
receive Him; close without and still closer within. 
But in order that there may be intimate communion 
between the human spirit and the Divine Spirit, there 
must be mutual harmony. We must become assimi- 
lated to the Divine likeness. The sin that alienates us 
must be removed by the blood that cleanseth from 
all sin; and the Spirit of God must create us anew 
in Christ Jesus unto all good works. With such god- 
liness— Godlikeness —we shall have an instinctive 
recognition by our own spirit of the kindred Spirit of 
God everywhere ; we shall have a calm satisfaction 
in the presence of God wherever we go. We shall do 
everything in our power, with God’s help, to remove 
the evil in ourselves and in the world. And in pro- 
portion as the conviction of God’s presence everywhere 
becomes established in our souls, so, in proportion, 
will the desire grow to make this world His King- 
Our sanctified spirits 
We shall 
keep the faith of our childhood through our old age; 


dom and ourselves His image. 
will ever possess the wings of the morning. 


we shall take it with us wherever we go; and even in 
the uttermost parts of the sea—the land of sunset and 
darkness, where the day is turned to night—God’s 
hand will lead us, and His right hand will hold us. 
And in those farewells that come so often to our house- 
holds in these modern days, what can be more con- 
soling than the words of the Psalmist which Enoch 
Arden adapted in his parting words to his wife /— 
“ Cast all your cares on God; that Anchor holds, 

Is He not yonder in these uttermost 

Parts of the morning? If I flee to these, 

Can L go from Him? And the sea is His; 

The sea is His : He made it,” 





WAITING 
BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, AUTHOR 
“ DOROTHY’S 


CHAPTER X.—TO THE RESCUE. 

a heavy fall of snow had rather dis- 
concerted the people at Falcon- 
hurst. It had spoilt the skating, 
stopped the hunting, and hemmed 
them in between the walls of the 
house, precluding even the possi- 
bility of inviting neighbours to 
help in making the time pass gaily. 
The roads were all but impassable, traffic was sus- 
pended, and although people tried to get about in 
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sledges, the snow was hardly firm enough to make 
that pastime as exhilarating as it should be. 

Still, there had been some sledges procured, and 
every night frost had been prophesied, which should 
harden the snow and make travelling more easy and 
speedy. Even as it was, it had been a pretty sight to 
watch the gaily trapped sledges careering over the 
spotless ground, whilst the bells jangled merrily, and 
the horses did their best to satisfy the requirements of 
the drivers. To those who had never known anything 
better, it seemed very delightful ; and Freda could not 
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understand why Tor laughed and called it poor fun. 
She found it enchanting, and he enjoyed it through 
her ; still, a real hard frost was eagerly looked forward 
to, and when Max came in at dusk that evening with 
the news that the moon was rising in a clear sky, and 
the mercury stood below freezing-point already, there 
was quite a jubilation, and Tor told Freda that to- 
morrow he would show her what sleighing ought to 
be, to be really enjoyed. 

They had gathered in the hall, where afternoon tea 
was generally drunk, and in the gathering darkness 
there was quite a confusion of voices all talking 
together. 

«A great noise,” somebody was saying, “like the 
sound of an avalanche! Who heard it? And where 
did it come from?” 

“T heard it,’ answered Phyllis; “it was shortly 
before lunch. It seemed a long way off, in the 
direction of that picturesque valley we drove to the 
other day. I could not think what it was, but it 
reminded me of the sounds one hears in a glacier 
sometimes, or the fall of an avalanche.” 

“Perhaps it was one,” said somebody. 
they are not rare anywhere after such a fall as we 
have had.” 

“T hope no one was hurt,” said Phyllis. 
not find out anything about it.” 

“Oh, there are so few people living out that way, I 
should not think there would be anyone to be hurt.” 

“Give us our tea, at any rate, Phyl,’”’ cried Marjorie. 
“That is the all-important question of the moment.” 

The great logs were made to blaze brightly, tea was 
handed, and in the gay clamour of voices there seemed 
no room for graver thoughts to be discussed. Half an 
hour later Mr. Woodburn’s hurried entrance into the 
hall produced a sudden lull. 

He held a scrap of paper in his hand, and addressed 
himself at once to his daughter, though in tones loud 
enouzh to be heard all over the hall. 

“Phyllis, I have just had news of a shocking 
accident that has happened not six milesaway. There 
has been a landslip; some ten cottages have been 


“T suppose 


“T could 


utterly wrecked—buried in rock and débris--and many 
lives lost. It seems that there would have been hardly 
any survivors, but for the gallant conduct of a stranger 
staying in a village not far away, who headed a dozen 
countrymen and got to the place—though not without 
considerable danger, the boy says—and has dug out a 
great number of the sufferers. But they have no 
supplies of any kind, and are in a pitiable plight, and 
have sent to know if we can help them. I have just 
sent to the stables for every sledge to be prepared, and 
you must put in such things as will be most needed. 
They have nothing, it seems, and the cottages are in 
tuins. It is a most terrible state of things.” 

There was a great sensation at once. Torwood rose 
instantly and came forward. 

“T will drive one sledge. Where is the place? ” 

“That the lad will show you. He has come on foot. 
It is somewhere at the bottom of the ravine. It may 
not be too safe.” 

“The more need to rescue the people promptly, for 
fear of another landslip. These alternations of frost 
and thaw are the very things to cause such cata- 
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Do you not think the people should be 
Have you any 


strophes. 
brought away as quickly as possible? 
idea how many there are ?” 

**T only know what this letter tells. Shall we have 
the boy in and question him?” 

An eager chorus of assent greeted this proposition ; 
and whilst the majority of the company crowded 
round the lad and listened to his tale, which he told 
with some graphicness, Phyllis possessed herself of the 
slip of paper and read it by the light of the fire, Tor 
looking at it over her shoulder. It had neither 
regular beginning nor any signature, but it was in a 
very characteristic and educated hand, and when the 
girl caught sight of it, she flushed hotly, though no 
one could see it. The missive ran as follows :— 

*Craz End has been wrecked by a landslip. Help 
urgently needed. No resources of any kind, and dead 
and dying alike untended, save in the rudest possible 
way. Most of the living have apparently now been 
dug out of the ruins, but they cannot live if help 
does not quickly come. The only place they have to 
go to is a cottage little more than a wreck itself. 
Many are seriously injured, and all helpless and 
broken down by shock. The state of the roads 
almost precludes travelling, but were their pitiable 
plight known I think something would be done for 
them. The injured number at present about twenty, 
the dead ten. There are a few more not visibly the 
worse for their imprisonment. If help is to be in 
time, it must come quickly.” 

Phyllis looked at Tor, a strange brightness in her 
eyes. 

“How many will the sledges hold altogether?” 

He made a rapid calculation. 

“T think we might manage twenty at a time by 
Some of them are pretty roomy, and 
one need not spare horseflesh when human life is at 
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stake. Do you think of transporting them here?” 
“Yes,” was the quick, resolute answer. ‘I see 


nothing else for it. I will have the laundry got 
ready for them. It is always beautifully warm 
there. It will do for the women and children, and we 
wil] house the men in some of the adjoining buildings. 
They must be taken somewhere, and I can think of 
nothing better. I will arrange it with my father. 
Tell me what you will want to take with you in the 
sledges. There is no time to be lost.” 

“ Blankets and soup. If they are to be trans- 
ported here, nothing else will be greatly needed. 
Unless, indeed, those brave fellows who have been 
digging them out will stand in need of refreshment ; 
they may have had nothing to eat all day perhaps.” 

And Phyllis, waiting to hear no more, started off at 
once to see to the victualling of the sledges, and for a 
brief half-hour there was such a stir and tumult in 
the house as quite baffles description. 

As Tor was buttoning his warm overcoat in the 
hall, preparatory to sallying forth, he felt a light 
touch on his arm, and a pair of wistful dark eyes 
were raised beseechingly to his face. 

“Oh, Tor, you will not get into any danger! 
promise me.” 

He took the two little trembling hands in his, and 
looked down into her pleading face. 
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“Would it trouble you if I did, little one?” he 
asked gently; and the answer was spoken with 
tremulous earnestness. 

“Oh, indeed, Tor, it would. I cannot bear you to 
go, only I believe it is right you should. But promise 
me not to get into danger.” 

“T promise to do nothing rash or risky unless it is 
my duty,” he answered, with a look she never forgot ; 
“and in that case, little sweetheart, I do not think 
you wouid wish to hold me back.” 

The rosy eolour swept over her face, but she did not 
withdraw her hands from his clasp. Her eyes were 
still fastened upon his face. 

“They say there might be another landslip. Oh, 
Tor, if it should be when you were there !” 

Tears sprang to the soft eyes, and Tor drew the 
little head closer to him, so close that it almost rested 
against his shoulder. 

“T think the chances are very greatly against that. 
I think I shall come safe back to you, little Freda. 
But if not, shall we not both like to know that, just 
for a little while, we have belonged altogether to one 
another? ” and as he spoke he bent his head and kissed 
away the tear-drops that lay upon her cheek. 

“My little Freda; my little Freda,” he murmured, 
so that she could only just hear him; and she stood 
within the shelter of his strong encircling arm, and 
felt as if she would fain stay there for ever. She 
hardly understood what it was she had done, but she 
knew that it was something infinitely sweet, because 
it was something that gave her up altogether to 
Tor. 

The start of the sledges was all like a dream. When 
once the jangling of the bells had died away in the 
frosty air, she seemed to awake to the knowledge that 
there was still work to be done, and she ran eagerly 
after Phyilis to help to bear her share. There was 
much to be done in the next two hours, for Mr. Wood- 
burn had risen at once to the emergency, and for- 
warded his daughter’s large-hearted projects by every 
means in his power. He would receive the homeless 
cottagers within his own doors, and shelter them till 
it could be seen what could be done for a permanency. 
The laundry was to be metamorphosed into a hos- 
pital; a gardener’s cottage. which chanced to be 
empty, into a home for such as had escaped injury. 
Servants hurried hither and thither, lighting fires, 
carrying about bedding and beds; and, catching the 
spirit of their employers, worked as hard and as 
willingly as any of them. In the kitchen, the dinner 
preparations were set aside in the eagerness to have 
supplies for the sick and starving folk, who had 
undergone such suffering and privation. And before 
the first tinkle of returning bells across the snow 
announced the arrival of the first load, everything 
was in readiness, and the whole household on the tip- 
toe of expectation. 

Tor was the first to drive up—Freda had felt sure he 
would be, and he was too busy to give her more than 
one quick glance. He had brought some of the most 
seriously hurt of the sufferers in the largest sledge ; 
and there was no lack of willing assistants to carry 
the poor creatures to the rooms where help and 
tender care were awaiting them. Scarcely had the 
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first lot been housed, and the sledge turned off to the 
stable-yard to be re-horsed for a second journey, 
before another load arrived—this time of children, 
more dazed and frightened than hurt, who were 
handed over to Freda’s care, and taken up to the old 
nursery, where some ancient cots had been set up for 
their reception. And, for a time, the girl was en- 
tirely occupied in soothing, and feeding, and caress- 
ing these poor little mites, some of whom seemed so 
terrified as to be almost idiotic, till the gentle touch 
and kind care of the pretty lady thawed them into life 
again, and they could relieve themselves by a burst of 
tears, which was the general precursor of subsequent 
amendment. It was touching and terrible to hear 
how some of them had been buried for what had 
seemed an eternity to them, unable to move, hearing 
groans and cries round them, and not knowing what 
had happened, or if anybody would ever come to get 
them out. It was long before Freda could leave 
her little charges—for she did not feel able to do so 
till the old nurse of the house was able to relieve 
guard, and it was long before she could be spared 
from the sick—and when at last she did go down- 
stairs, it was to find that a sort of supper was going 
on in the hall, in lieu of the dinner, which had been 
quite forgotten in the tumult, and to hear that the 
poor people had all been tended and settled for the 
night, whilst the rescuing party were telling the story 
of their own part in the night's work. 

“T want to know where the gentleman is who 
headed the first rescuing party, in whose praise they 
cannot say enough,” said Mr. Woodburn, raising his 
voice so as to be heard by all. “The other brave 
fellows have all come in, and are being made much of 
in the servants’ hall ; but they can tell us nothing of 
their leader, except that he was on the spot till the 
moment of the arrival of the sledges, after which 
nobody seems to have seen him. What were you all 
thinking of, to have let him go like that? The men 
say he could not possibly have got back in the dark. 
How did you come to overlook him?” 

And Phyllis, whose hand closed convulsively upon 
the scrap of folded paper she was carrying about like 
a talisman, listened breathlessly for the answer. 

“We did not forget, but he gave us the slip,” 
answered Max. “We hunted everywhere for him 
before we left the last time, but he had vanished like 
adream. He must have wished to avoid any fuss, or 
else he is more morose that one would expect a man 
like that to be. We would have brought him along, 
too, if we could have found him. Did you hear how 
he had crossed the river to get to the people at all? 
He must have good pluck, indeed.” 

“And the oddest thing of all.” said Tor, thought- 
fully, “though perhaps it accounts for his sudden de- 
fection, is that half the old people vow and declare 
that it was no other than one of the old Falconers of 
Falconhurst who came to their rescue first, and to 
whom they all owe their lives.” 

A sensation followed these words, and Phyllis 
turned paler than before, whilst a look of extreme 
mystification crossed her face. 

“Really, it seems too impossible to be credited, 
after all the search we have made for him. Surely 
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it must be the figment of an over-excited imagina- 
tion ; it is almost too good to be true.” 

“ Well, I cannot say, of course, how that may be, 
but I only know that he was recognised first by his 
old nurse, whom he addressed by name, and that 
afterwards he was recognised by many more, though 
he was but a lad when he left the place. If it is the 
result of disordered imagination, there is a marvel- 
lous amount of credulity in the rustic mind.” 

Mr. Woodburn was looking at his daughter. 

“Why, Phyllis, have we come to the end of our 
search at last?” he said, smiling. “ How excited you 
look, my dear.” 

Phyllis smiled, and made no reply; and, indeed, 
excitement was not to be wondered at to-night. But 
as soon as she could, she separated herself from the 
rest, and went slowly up-stairs to her own room, mur- 
muring beneath her breath— 

“Falconer of Falconhurst! Oh! can it be true? 
Can it possibly be true?” 


CHAPTER XI.—PHYLLIS’S FUTURE. 
“T REALLY do cal: it rather too bad!” said Mrs. 
Woodburn, with something like tears in her eyes. 

Her sister, Mrs. Maitby, smiled a little over her em- 
broidery. 

“T warned you some time ago what would be the 
probable result of leaving a girl like Phyllis too much 
to her own devices.” 

*Well, I don’t see how she could have helped 
it, if he would go and fall in love with the other 
one—a little, insignificant chit, who hardly looks 
fifteen.” 

*T don’t agree with you there. I call little Lady 
Freda a very fascinating piece of dainty prettiness. 
I never felt as certain as you did that it was Phyllis 
who was the attraction. There seemed to me too 
much good understanding, and solid interest in every- 
day life, for the probability of anything of a tenderer 
nature.” 

“Well, I wish I had never asked her here ; it has 
been a regular fiasco all round.” 

“My dear sister, what good do you think that 
would have done? Do you think Lord Torwood 
knows his own mind so little that the mere absence 
of Freda from the house would have made him fall 
in love with Phyllis? Plainly he is attracted by 
quite a different style from hers, and the best thing 
to do is to put a good face on the thing, and not let 
anybody see your disappointment.” 

“Of course I should never do that; but it is so 
tiresome to have to begin all over again, just when 
you fancied things were all going right. And when 
the boys are not at home, it is difficult to arrange a 
house-party ; and I did think, for once, Phyllis was 
doing just what I wanted—a thing she is not par- 
ticularly given to.” 

Mrs. Maltby smiled, and said nothing. 

“And I hardly know what step to take next. I 
suppose it must be a London season, when the time 
comes. But Phyllis never shines in general society ; 
Marjorie will do better for that. I thought she took 
fer place much better here, where she had the éclat 
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of being the real mistress. I really do feel disap- 
pointed, for I thought in Lord Torwood one had 
found a man who would suit her and her parents 
also ; and you can guess that with Phyllis this thing 
is not very easy.” 

“Tcan quite understand that. I have always said 
that it will be a wonder if the girl makes a good 
marriage.” 

“But why should she not, with all her advan- 
tages?” 

“ Well,‘in the first place, she does not in the least 
care about doing anything so commonplace.” 

Mrs. Woodburn sighed feelingly. 

“She is her father all over. I wish she had taken 
after me.” 

“‘ Just so, and she cares nothing for the power of 
wealth. I believe she hardly values it except for the 
good itcando. She has a fine disposition, certainly, 
but also an impracticable one. I found out that much 
the short time I had her abroad. She gave me some 
anxiety on more than one occasion.” 

“You never told me.” 

“No; it hardly seemed worth while. The episode 
had blown over so completely, and there appeared no 
probability of its ever being renewed, but——” 

“ Renewed—opportunity—episode! What are you 
talking about? Do you mean to tell me that Payllis 
made some foolish entanylement of which I am ignor- 
ant? Is that the reason of her being so indifferent to 
all our efforts to settle her well in life?” 

“ Now, Cordelia, do not excite yourself. There is 
not the least reason for such a tumult. I should 
not mention it at all, save for the knowledge that 
there has been a recent meeting, though a purely 
accidental one. Have you heard of the two young 
men who are lodging in the village, of the name of 
King ?” 

“Yes; I think so. Lord Torwood speaks of one. 
He is very ill, I believe, so Phyllis cannot come 
across him.” 

“No, but there is the brother, who is not ill, and it 
is he of whom you had better be careful, and hinder 
any attempts, if they are made, of offering him hos- 
pitality. When I was in Munich with your girls, 
these two young men were there also. They are 
perfect gentlemen, you understand, but not at all 
well off, and utterly ineligible from a matrimonial 
point of view. Well, I did not think anything about 
the constant meetings that were always going on, for 
they had the entrée of a number of houses where we 
visited freely, till Ursula remarked jokingly to me 
once that Phyllis and Mr. King were getting along 
very fast, or something of that kind, which put me on 
my guard. And sure enough, when I began to watch, 
I saw enough to make me pack up in a hurry and go 
elsewhere. Nota word was spoken. I do not know 
to this day if Phyllis suspected, and I do not suppose 
in the least that it had gone deep; but when I saw 
them in conversation together on the ice the other 
day, I did feel a little uncomfortable ; yet as everyone 
was prophesying a speedy engagement with Lord 
Torwood, I kept my own counsel. But as that has 
come to nothing, perhaps you had better know of the 


possible danger. I advise you to allow no intimacy 
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to spring up between this house and the cottage 
lodgers.” 

“You don’t think he came after her?” cried Mrs. 
Woodburn, seriously alarmed. 

“T do not think so in the least. He is a gentleman, 
and if he had a fortune, might do very well for the 
girl ; but as he is a poor man, and appears to have no 
connections of any kind—I could not make out, 
though I did inquire, that he belonged to any family 
one has ever heard of—he would be out of the ques- 
tion for Phyllis. It does not much matter, perhaps, 
for her to marry money, but she certainly must marry 
birth. That is quite essential if she is ever to take 
her position in the world.” 

Mrs. Woodburn heaved a heavy sigh. She felt like 
a mother hen with a duckling to rear. 

“Phyllis is so determined and headstrong, and so 
difficult to deal with. Not in the least like Marjorie.” 

“ But she is not disobedient, surely? ” 

“ Oh, no; she is a very good girl, but she can get 
her father’s consent to almost anything. If she 
should set her heart on this young man, I tremble to 
think what might be the result. If George were to 
take a fancy to him, there is no knowing what view 
he would take. He has not the least ambition for 
his daughters, and always laughed at the thought of 
Phyllis being ‘my lady, and taking precedence of her 
mother in the county. And he isso fond of the child 
that she can make him see almost everything with her 
eyes. I wish those young men were anywhere else.” 

“T wish so too, but at least I think we can prevent 
any meeting. He has had the good taste not to push 
himself. I do not think even Lord Torwood has seen 
him, and you can exercise a little diplomacy to keep 
George from hospitable thoughts in that direction. 
He has plenty elise on his hands just now——” 

“ Hush, here he comes! We must not let him hear 
our plotting ; he has a horror of match-making.” 

Mr. Woodburn came into his wife’s pretty boudoir 
with a pleasant smile on brow and lip. 

“Tt is a very curious thing, this about young 
Falconer,” he said, sitting down beside the fire, and 
spreading his hands to the ruddy blaze. “I have been 
making the very closest inquiries, and there is no 
manner of doubt that it was really he who headed 
the relief party, leaped the chasm across the stream 
because the bridge was broken down, and worked like 
a navvy himself to get the poor creatures out. If one 
person was deceived, half a dozen could not be; and 
yet there is not a dissenting voice amongst all the 
elder people (who knew him well as a boy) that it 
was he. It is true that they never recognised him till 
he spoke to the old nurse, and she knew him at once ; 
but when his identity was thus established, it obtained 
universal credence ; and certainly no one who had not 
a very intimate knowledge of the country could have 
found his way down that gorge and across the narrow 
chasm. And to think that the man we have been 
hunting after so long should have been under our 
very hand, so to speak, and should have utterly 
disappeared, as if he had vanished from the face of 
the earth!” 

“Has he done so?” 

“Yes; we can learn absolutely nothing of him. 


He was with old Betty when the sound of our 
sledge bells made itself heard—talking of old days, 
she says, in a way that absolutely proves his identity 
—and as soon as he heard the sound, he rose and 
looked out, and said that help was coming; and then 
he told Betty that his work was done, and that as he 
was very tired he should go quietly home. It did not 
occur to her to wonder how he could get anywhere 
with the deep snow on the ground, and she certainly 
never thought of his disappearing as he has done, 
He just slipped out in the darkness, and was gone, 
and he has not been heard of since, either here or at 
the place where he had been staying previously.” 

‘How do you know that?” 

“T have just been in person to inquire. I should 
have gone before, only that the state of the roads and 
the broken bridge prevented my doing so. All I can 
learn is that the landlord of the inn from where he 
started gave up his few effects to a rustic messenger, 
who called for them, and brought money for what was 
due to him, and that he was utterly ignorant of the 
identity of his guest, who had not happened to 
mention his name at all. He did not know the man 
who fetched the valise, and did not think to ask him 
whence he hailed, so all clue seems to be lost. I 
suppose as a matter of fact the young man is poor and 
proud, and does not care to be known in his old 
neighbourhood in such changed circumstances. But 
get hold of him by hook or by crook we certainly 
must, for there is that waiting for him here which 
will make of him, if not a rich man, at least one with 
a moderate competence of his own. If I am not 
greatly mistaken, some of that old plate and those 
family heirlooms would sell for large sums of money. 
One cannot get such things now. I should like to 
buy the whole consignment for my little Phyllis. I 
would give ten thousand for the lot. I think she 
would like to have them.” 

“T wish Phyilis would cnly think more of such 
things than she does,” sighed Mrs. Woodburn, “I 
suppose you know the news, George ?” 

“What news, my dear?” 

“Why, that Lord Torwood has engaged himself to 
little Lady Freda, just when I made almost sure it was 
Phyllis he was after. I don’t suppose you care—you 
always did laugh about it from the very first; but I 
care a good deal, and I must confess I feel greatly 
disappointed. A mother does like to see her daughters 
well married, whatever a father may do.” 

Mr. Woodburn was still smiling thoughtfully. He 
spoke in a manner that surprised his wife. 

“To tell the truth, my love, I do begin to want to 
see Phyllis happily married; indeed, I have been 
indulging a few small dreams of a match-making 
kind on my own account. But though I like young 
Torwood very much personally, Ido not particularly 
regret the turn matters have taken. Phyllis’s whole 
heart is getting bound up in Falconhurst, as I am 
pleased that it should be; yet with Torwood this house 
could never be of first importance. Torwood Chase 
would inevitably have to be their home, and my little 
girl has resolved not to be an absentee landowner, and 
I think she is quite right.” 

“Then what in the world do you want?” asked 
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Mrs. Woodburn, now thoroughly roused and in- 
terested. “If you talk of match-making, you must 
have a husband in view. I can hardly believe it of 
you. Whom can you have thought of?” 

” «What should you say to Falconer of Falconhurst? 
How would you like to see our daughter married to 
one of the real old family, taking her position here as 
she never can take it as Miss Woodburn only? I 
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what I intend to do, and then I think we may safely 
leave the killing to Phyllis, eh, wifie? ” 

Mrs. Woodburn was really enchanted at the idea. 
She was not mercenary, and would much rather have 
good birth than wealth in her daughters’ future 
husbands, and she dearly loved a castle in the air. 
She had just seen one of these fabrics totter to its fall, 
and so it was doubly delightful to have its place taken 
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““* What should you say to Falconer of Falconhurst?’” 


confess I should like nothing better than to see my 
little Phyllis blossom out into Mrs. Falconer.” 
“Capital!” cried Mrs. Maltby, who, with all her 
worldly wisdom, was mightily fond of a little bit of 
romance; “really, George, you are developing. Is 
this the reason you were so keen after the search?” 
“Not entirely ; the thing came into my head as I 
was prosecuting it. It is as plain as a pikestaff that 
he is a very fine young fellow, courageous, handsome 
—so they all aver—and with the heart of a hero. 
Then, though he may not be rich, as I say, with his 
ancestral hoards he will be no beggar, and he comes 
of a good old stock, and one with whom I should be 
glad and proud to see my daughter mate. You will 
say to me, ‘First catch your hare,’ and that is just 


by another, and one which commanded her husband's 
sympathies and approbation. He understood his 
child much better than she did; and after what she 
had just heard, it was an immense relief to think that 
her husband might, if need be, be warned against the 
adventurer at the cottage, as a possible hinderer of his 
pet project. Nothing, indeed, could promise better, 
and it seemed the most romantic and at the same 
time the most practical and advantageous scheme 
possible. 

“Tt ischarming, George,” she said, “quite charming. 
And, of course, finding the young man, now that he has 
been so close, can be only the matter of a few days or 
weeks ; people do not disappear like snow-wreaths in 


this century. My greater doubt would be of Phyllis 
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herself. She isa tiresome child, and will not generally 
love to order.” 

Mr. Woodburn smiled genially. 

“Sensible little girl, too. I would not give much 
for a wife who did ; but I am not much afraid of her 
hard-heartedness. She has been half in love with an 
ideal Falconer ever since she came to this place, and if 
you had seen the eager, breathless way in which she 
entered into the inquiry after the young hero of that 
night, and the eagerness she has shown to have him 
found, you would think that she was in a fair way 
to fall in love to some purpose, when once they are 
brought face to face. I am more afraid lest he should 
have a prior attachment; but we ¢an but hope for the 
yest. Mind you do not say a word, or give her the 
east hint of what is going on or hoped for. I would 
not for worlds have her think it her duty to marry a 
man to whom she did not feel thoroughly attached ; 
but I fully believe that the romantic little puss, 
once confronted with Falconer of Falconhurst, will 
lose her heart to him on the spot.” 





CHAPTER XII.—THE BROTHERS. 


THE day which in some places was so full of excite- 
ment, peril, and. adventure, was spent by Geoffrey in 
complete loneliness. He had been alone for nearly a 
week, the heavy snowstorm having hindered Rex from 
getting back, although he was not very many miles 
away; and the damp chill of the air, combined with 
the intense cold of unfrozen snow, tried the invalid 
much, and made him feel his solitude as he had never 
done before. He had felt so unwell that he had even 
declined Torwood’s visit that day, and lay alone on 
his sofa, unfit to read or even to think, idly wondering 
if he had been foolish to leave the greater comfort of 
their London rooms at such a season, yet feeling a 
strange peace and comfort in the thought of being 
almost beneath the shadow of his dear old home. 

Of late days, whilst increasing pain and languor had 
debarred him from other occupations, his fancy had 
strayed back to the life of his happy boyhood, and had 
centred in the home that had ever been so unspeak- 
ably dear. He would fancy himself roaming through 
the old familiar rooms, he would hear familiar voices 
hailing him from this point or from that. Visions 
would float before his eyes that often seemed more 
real than the narrow walls of the little cottage 
parlour; and by night even more than by day he was 
haunted by a throng of memories almost too vivid 
to be borne without a sense of oppression and pain. 
Sweet as some of these visions were, they tried him by 
their perpetual shifting and changing. He was too 
weak to fight against the hold they were taking upon 
him, and sometimes he would long for Rex’s bodily 
presence to drive them all away. What tried him 
most was his inability to remember certain things— 
the pattern of a paper, or the carving on a panel. 
Had he been well, these things would have had no 
effect upon him; but he was very ill- indeed—far 
more ill than he knew—and he could not shake off 
the intense longing to recall the vanished impression, 
and would even grow feverish in the fruitless effort 
to do so, 


THE QUIVER. 


The mouldings along the old nursery mantelshelf 
and the patterns carved upon the panels of a certain 
corner cupboard were the things which troubled him 
most. He could not recollect what they were, yet he 
knew what an important part they had taken in many 
of the old games he often found himself playing anew 
in imagination. There was ore comfort in the 
thought that Rex might remember when he came 
back, and in that hope Geoffrey lived. By day he 
was heartily ashamed of his feverish fancies; but 
night by night they returned upon him with renewed 
force. He tried to drive them away, and he failed 
utterly and entirely in his attempt. 

It had long been quite dark, but he had not had 
the lamp lighted, as he was too tired to read, and pre- 
ferred the dancing brightness of the fire. He had 
heard sledge bells go past long ago, and was wondering 
what new gaiety was afoot at the great house, and had 
fallen into a light sleep, in which all sense of time had 
been lost, when the sound of steps close to the house 
aroused him; and the next minute the door opened 
to admit his brother. 

“ Rex,” cried Geoffrey, starting up, wide awake in an 
instant ; “is it really you?) How have you managed to 
travel such a day?” 

Rex for answer sank down in the easy-chair beside 
the fire, and for a moment uttered not a sound. He 
looked so fagged and white that Geoffrey rang the 
bell in some alarm, fearing he was ill; but a reassur- 
ing smile relieved him of his first anxiety, and Rex 
said, in a low voice— 

“Don’t be afraid; I’m all right; only dead-beat 
and half famished. Give me something to eat, and 
let me alone for a bit, and I'll tell you all about it. 
I’ve had no end of a day of it, but I don’t want it 
talked of before Mrs. Dannat.” 

Geoffrey took the hint, and contented himself with 
ordering a good meal for his brother, who was very 
tired with a long walk over the snow. Mrs. Dannat 
bustled about to do her best for the traveller, being 
indeed very glad to see him again, for she thought 
Geoffrey exceedingly ill, and hardly cared to have 
sole charge of him any longer ; though she had grown 
so fond of him that she no longer felt aggrieved by 
his presence in her house. 

Food and tea soon made Rex himself again ; and he 
gave his brother a graphic description of his day, and 
told his tale so well that the invalid was quite roused 
out of his weakness and languor, and looked more 
like himself than he had done for weeks. 

“But why did you not stay to see them really res- 
cued ? and why did you come off without something to 
eat, worn out as you must have been? Oh, Rex, you 
might have dropped down in the snow from exhaus- 
tion. It was foolish of you; it really was.” 

“T could not stay, Geoff, and I felt positive I could 
find the old short cut across the fields that just halves 
the distance, and it was freezing by that time, so that 
walking was not difficult. Why didI not stay? You 
will not ask that again, Geoff, when I tell you that 
old Betty knew me. I foolishly betrayed myself, not 
thinking for tke moment what I was saying ; and it 
was all over the place in a moment that it was the 
young master who had come to the rescue, Young 
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master, indeed! And you may guess I did not care to 
stay and face the new one. I had done all I could, so 
I thought it best to come straight off here. I do not 
think it will be easy to trace the connection between 
Rex Falconer and Mrs. Dannat’s lodger.” 

Geoffrey sighed, a wistful look crossing his face. 

“JT suppose it would have been painful to you, Rex, 
but yet I almost wish you had. I should like you to 
have been received into the dear old house again ; to 
have felt that it was in the hands of friends. And all 
we hear is in their favour.” 

“What, Geoff?” said Rex hoarsely, “ have deliberately 
thrown myself into the presence of the woman [I love, 
who is the promised wife of another? Do you think 
it is not hard enough without that? You forget that 
I have stronger reasons than you can have for shrink- 
ing from Falconhurst.” 

“T had forgotten for the moment,” answered Geof- 
frey sadly. “If it were not for that, I think I should 
ask you to go. I feel that I would give more than I 
can say for one more look at the old home. It will 
always be home to me, Rex.” 

Something in his brother's manner made Rex look 
at him quickly. 

“You are worse, Geoff. Why did you not tell me 
before?” 

“T did not want to bother you, and there is nothing 
but what there has been times without number. Don't 
bother about that. Tell me what you mean to do. 
How will you get your drawings and things from 
the inn if you do not wish King and Falconer to 
be associated? There is sure to be a hue-and-cry 
after you.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, I do. The Falconers were always popular. 
We have heard how they have been regretted.” 

“T’m glad you’ve put me on my guard. [’ll 
manage in a way that shall tell no talzs. Luckily, 
mine host never troubled to ask my name, and I had 
no letters there.” 

The next few days were full of excitement in Fal- 
conbridge for nothing was talked of but the terrible 
accident, and the wonderful apparition of one of the 
old Falconers upon the scene just at the critical 
moment. Some superstitious folks tried to get up a 
party to believe that it had been the work of a verit- 
able spirit ; but the fact of his having handled spade 
and pick to such purpose was rather against this 
supposition. There was something a little too prosaic 
and undignified in the thought of a disembodied 
spirit’s stooping to actual manual labour, and the 
majority were in favour of its being Rex in the flesh ; 
though how he came, and whither he went, seemed 
matters which might give food for speculation for 
long enough to come. 

Mrs. Dannat was immensely interested in the whole 
question, and spared her lodgers no item of intelli- 
gence. She told them all about the improvised 
hospital in the laundry and cottage ; how the ladies 
helped to nurse the sick with their own hands ; how 
comfortable homes had been found for all the poor 
little orphans, of whom there were quite half a dozen ; 
and how such of the rescued families as were in a 
position to begin life anew elsewhere had been set up 


in various ways- one man as under-gardener at Fal- 
conhurst, a big lad as stable-boy ; whilst others had 
been drafted off to other villages, and were likely to 
lead a more prosperous life than had been possible in 
the ruined village, which could never again be fit for 
human habitation, as landslips were likely to be fre- 
quent, from the very unsafe character of the cliff. 

Rex kept himself closely indoors now, afraid of 
being recognised by some of the Crag-Enders, who 
still remained in Falconbridge. Indeed, he had caught 
such a heavy cold that he was pretty well obliged to 
nurse it, and Geoffrey was now in a state which made 
it impossible to leave him. He avoided seeing anyone 
from Falconhurst, who might come to ask for or after 
Geoffrey, by giving orders that Mrs. Dannat was to say 
that the invalid was too ill to see anyone, which indeed 
was true enough; and in the task of trying to make 
his brother’s day pass as little heavily as possible, 
and to lighten the weary load of pain and oppres- 
sion, Rex’s time and thoughts were alike full, and 
all other matters were pushed on one side. 

But by-and-bye he heard another thing that troubled 
him. Old Betty, their nurse, who had not seemed very 
much injured at the time of the landslip, was lying 
now in a very precarious state, and in her fever and 
delirium she kept calling pitifully for Master Rex, 
and imploring him to let her see his face once again 
before she died. It began to be said by the doctor 
that unless this fancy could be gratified the poor old 
creature would assuredly die; and when Geoffrey 
heard this, he looked at his brother, and’ said— 

“Rex, you ought to go. Our mother owed her life 
to Betty's devotion in that bad illness of hers, and she 
was the tenderest, kindest of nurses to us. It cannot 
be right that she should be denied this thing; and I 
know so well what she feels.” 

Rex sat silent, lost in thought. It was plain that 
he, too, recognised the claim of a faithful old servant, 
though the thing asked of him was a hard one. 

“You will go, Rex?” 
“How can I go? I cannot and will not seem to 
seek a footing in that house.” 

Geoffrey lay still, thinking deeply. 

“T believe it would be best to go openly, Rex ; still, 
I understand a little what you feel. But there is 
surely another way. You could find your way to the 
laundry unseen, some time when the family was at 
dinner. You know that is just the time when ser- 
vants are busiest; and they say that old Betty is 
taken care of by the convalescent patients, and has 
no regular nurse. You could slip in in the dark, and 
say a few kind words, and go away before anybody 
came. It might raise suspicion and inquiry, but you 
know Falconhurst so well that I believe you could get 
in and out again and no one be a bit the wiser.” 

Rex laughed, wondering how Geoffrey had come to 
think all that out, and little guessing of the dreamy 
plans he had laid again and again of a surreptitious 
visit to the old place. But the idea of going in that 
way, though not palatable, was not as distasteful as 
the other. He knew that Rex Falconer was being in- 
quired for, and that it would be no breach of honour 
to enter the doors; but to be confronted by the new 
owners was more than he could bear. 
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Geoffrey, as he expressed it, gave 
him no peace in his life, and if the 
thing was to be done, it was best 
done quickly. So the very next even- 
ing, after dark, he walked quietly 
through a little gate leading into one 
of the darkest shrubberies, and waited 
there till the sound of the gong told 
him that the house-party had all gone 
in to dinner. He knew exactly how 
to make his way to the laundry by a 
sequestered route, where he would not 
be likely to meet a soul; and to his 
vreat satisfaction he found even the 
door from the laundry to the drying- 
ground unlocked, so that he had no 
occasion to enter the house at all. The 
big room—not so very bare now, but 
warm and bright, and scented with a 
wealth of bright-hued flowers—was 
cut off from his view by a great 
screen ; and he glanced cautiously be- 
hind this before advancing. Certainly 
he had timed his visit well. Not a 
soul was in the place save old Betty, 
who, more quiet this evening, had been 
left alone, whilst her convalescent 
companions found amusement in the 
housekeeper’s room. or servants’ hall. 
Rex stepped cautiously out, and bent 
over the sick woman, 

“Betty,” he said kindly, “I have 
come, you see.” 

She opened her eyes, and looked at 
him with a contented smile. In the 
old house it seemed too natural for 
him to be there for his appearance to 
arouse any great wonderment, and she 
was very weak still. 

“Bless you, Master Reginald! I 
knew you would come. I knew you 
would not forget old Betty, though 
they all said you would. And how is 
Master Geoffrey and the sweet lady? 
It seems a powerful time since I saw 
them. Bless them both!” 

Her mind was evidently confused and feeble. Rex 
soothed her by the sound of his voice, and she was 
perfectly content by the mere fact of his presence 
there. 

“They will think it all a delirious fancy when she 
wakes up,” he said to himself, as her eyes closed in 
sleep at length ; and then he suddenly started, for he 
heard the sound of an opening door, and the light 
footfalls of someone approaching from the main 
building, of which this was an offset. 

With a beating heart he glided behind the screen, 
which hid the outer door from view. He dared not 
open it and go out, for the sound would be heard, and 
perhaps an alarm might be raised. 

He could not help peeping out, secure in the black 
shadow, te see who the intruder was; and then he 
gave a violent start, and his heart beat so loud that 
it seemed as if it must be heard all over the room, 
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“Tt almost seemed as if she had heard or seen something.” 


for it was Phyllis Woodburn who had come in: 
Phyllis, with her sweet, grave eyes, her shining 
coronet of golden hair: Phyllis, in her simple even- 
ing dress of pure white, carrying to her patient a 
cluster of hothouse grapes. 

It almost seemed as if she had heard or seen some- 
thing, for she paused and looked, as he fancied, straight 
at the spot where he was standing. His heart was in 
his mouth. Should he throw caution to the winds 
and fling himself at her feet, telling her of his love? 
He had almost made one step forward to do so, when 
the thought of the man who now stood between them 
arrested the impulse, and he remained chained to the 
spot, silent and motionless as a statue. Would she 
see him, or would she not? 

He could not tell. He did not even know which he 
most wished, 

(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAYS WITH THE YOUNG. 
IL—LIFE’'S GUIDE: THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 





BY THE REV. ARTHUR FINLAYSON, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER,” 
“THE ETHICS OF ATHLETICS,” ETC, 





explorer, was about to start 
on his heroic effort to rescue 
the besieged Emin Pasha, Sir 
W. Mackinnon said to him, 
“Now, [I want to give you 
something, but I should like 
you to choose for yourself. [ 
shall have the utmost pleasure 
in presenting you with any- 
thing you like. Never mind 
the expense. Just say what 
you would like.” Stanley replied, “Give me a 
Bible.’ The desired gift was soon in his posses- 


ayer 





“* He shall read therein all the days of his life: that le may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep 
all the words of this law and these statutes, to do them.” 


Deut. xvii. 19. 

cured this precious book so easily. The price of a 
Bible in the time of Edward I. was £37. The hire of 
a labourer then was three-halfpence a day. Suppose 
such a person wished to buy a Bible. It would take 
the earnings of 4,800 days, or thirteen years and fifty- 
five days, to obtain a Bible; or, excluding the Sundays, 
more than fifteen years and three months of constant 
labour. Think of that! Now, ten thousand copies are 
printed, published, and packed by the Bible Society 
every day. And I sometimes think, when I see the 
Bible carelessly handled, or treated with thought- 
less irreverence or indifference, “ Ah! you don’t know 
the treasure that book contains, or you would use it 
very differently.” 


sion; and Stanley asserts that during the two Now, what I have already said will show you the 
years of his absence in the African wilds he value set upon the Scriptures to-day. And the 
“read that Bible through three times.” Ah! the more you read the Bible in a prayerful spirit, the 


Bible is a wonderful book. It hasa message for every 
mood. Wherever you may be—on the ocean, in the 
lonely wilderness, the arid desert, or in the crowded 
city—make the Bible your constant companion. It 
will help you wonderfully in the journey of life. 
Let it be to your soul what food is to your body. 

The Prince of Granada, heir to the Spanish throne, 
was for thirty-three years a prisoner in the Palace of 
Skulls, Madrid. During that long time he had no 
companion but his Bible, which he faithfully studied, 
and many interesting facts about the Bible are now 
known as the result of his earnest and thoughtful 
searching of the Scriptures. But the Bible is not only 
the Book of Books for the desert, the ocean wave, the 
prison, or the death-bed. It is the Book of Books for 
young and old in the battle of life. A Lord Chan- 
cellor of England (Thomas Erskine) said: “The best 
advice which any one friend can give to another is to 
advise him to consult Gop; and the best turn that 
any book can do its reader is to refer him to the 


more wonderful and useful will it become to you. Do 
you think anyone who read the Bible with prayer 
ever regretted it? Ah! no. Since the world began. 
no one has ever been the worse for carefully studying 
the Holy Scriptures; and millions have been made 
happy, holy, and useful through reading the Bible. 
God has given us in the Bible a rule of life for 
this world, and a guide-book to His Kingdom, written 
by His own hand. The Bible not merely * contains,” 
but ‘s the Word of God. It contains not merely the 
“ideas,” but the words of the Almighty. Then how 
reverently we should look upon it, and how thank- 
fully we should read it! Time spent in reading the 
Bible is never lost. Learn a verse by heart daily. A 
Roman Emperor, Theodosius, learnt nearly the whole 
of the New Testament. And to have the mind well 
stored with Scripture is a great comfort at all times. 
If there are depths in the Bible where an elephant 
might swim, there are also shallows where a lamb 
may wade. If you will humbly seek Divine guidance 


; Bible.” And it is an interesting fact that the lastfive in reading the Bible, what seems at first difficult will 
ng Lord High Chancellors—Lords Hatherley, Cairns, Sel- afterwards be made plain. A prisoner who had been 
bir borne, Herschell, and now Lord Halsbury, have been shut up for many years in a dark dungeon, one night 
ta all earnest Bible students, and therefore devout Chris- heard a subdued scraping and scratching on the wall 

tians. These men, who held the highest office in the of his cell. Friends were quietly working from the 
— British Empire open to laymen, found time, in spite outside to effect his rescue, and at last the wall 
zht of all the cares of State, to study the Bible. And we crumbled away, and through a hole a letter was 
; in shall find the Book they considered so necessary to be hurriedly thrust, while a friendly voice whispered 
_ equally important and helpful in the humbler walks that the letter would tell him how to escape. But it 
ie of life. was dark, and he could not see to read. He cried 
= I want you to love and follow the Bible, because I excitedly, “I need a light.” Then a few rushlights 
_ am sure that no other book will do you so much good, _ were passed into his hand, and by the aid of the light 
the make you so lastingly happy, and so truly useful. Be he was able to read the letter proposing a plan of 
she sure of this--that the most useful people in the world escape. Now that is a picture of your condition and 
- are those whose lives are regulated by this blessed mine by nature. Weare “tied and bound by the chain 
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book. Do you wish to be useful in this world?) Then 

you will value the Bible. It points out the best way. 

Had you lived in other days, you could not have pro- 
197 


of our sins.” God sends us a letter proposing a plan 
of escape, but we need a light properly to read and 
truly to understand it. Pray for the light of the Holy 
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Spirit. He will guide you into all truth. The Bible 
without the Holy Spirit’s influence is like a sundial 
by moonlight. Never open your Bible without prayer 
for Divine guidance. Pray like the Psalmist of old: 
“Give me understanding, that I may know Thy 
testimonies.” This prayer, when uttered in humbly 
reading God’s Word, will never be used in vain. With 
the Bible before you. and with the Holy Spirit for 
your Guide, you will learn what you need to know. 
You are a sinner. Jesus is your Saviour. You are 
unable to do anything to save vourself. Jesus is “able 
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to make all gracé abound towards you.” You are 
weak—He can make you strong. You are ignorant— 
He can make you wise. You are sinful—He can 
make you holy. In the Bible we see that Jesus makes 
foes into friends, slaves into sons, captives into con- 
querors, sinners into saints. This is blessed know- 
ledge. I want you to have it—not merely in your 
head, but in your heart, that you may practise it in 
your life. Therefore build on the Bible. May you 
never shut your eyes, clos? your ears, or harden your 
heart. against the light of heavenly truth ! 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ELIJAH TAKEN 'TO HEAVEN, 


Golden Text— 


FEBRUARY 15TH. 
To read—2 Kings wv. i—11. 

Gen. v. 24. 
JOURNEY BEGUN (1—8). 
Time come for Elijah to 
leave this world. His work 
on earth done. 

He had rebuked the 
wickedness of King Ahab, 

He had led the people 
back to serve the true God. 

He had anointed, in- 
structed, and guided his successor. 

After work, rest. He knew, and the prophets 
knew, that his departure drew very near. Now he 
starts with Elisha from Gilgal—thence to Bethel, 
Jericho, Jordan. With what object ? 

To give parting words of instruction to Elisha. 

To say “ farewell” to the “sons of the prophets.” 

Each of these four places historical and typical. 

1. Gilgal. Place near Jordan where Israelites 
encamped first in Canaan (Josh. iv. 19)—rolled away 
the reproach of being uncireumcised—kept their first 
-assover in the Promised Land—ceased eating manna ; 
began eating bread once more (Josh. v. 8, 10, 12). 
There their start was made for conquering Canaan. 

Typical of a religious life. Dedication to God, fol- 
lowed by feeding on the Bread of Life—starting to 
fight against spiritual enemies. At each place Elijah 
tests Elisha’s faith—will he leave him, or go on with 
him to the end ? 

2. Bethel. This place was where Jacob halted 
when first leaving home, and had a Divine vision 
(Gen. xxviii. 12)—hence called Bethel, the House of 
God. Here the Ark remained (1 Sam. x. 3), and 
Samuel the judge held his court (1 Sam. vii. 16)— 
afterwards, profaned by Jeroboam’s golden calves, 
called Beth-aven, House of Vanity (Hos. x. 5). 

Typical of the House of God—man’s_§halting-place 
in the journey of life. Here he meets God, worships 
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Him, hears His voice. Sometimes profaned vy un- 
hallowed acts, as the Temple was (St. John ii. 15). 

3. Jericho. The royal city. First one taken by 
Israelites (Josh. vi). Laid under a curse against its 
being rebuilt. Curse incurred by Hiel in the days 
of Ahab (1 Kings xvi. 34). At this time had one of 
the colleges for sons of the prophets. 

Typical of the world lying in wickedness, doomed 
to destruction ; yet with sons of God dwelling in it 
to teach, and reform, and gather out God’s people. 

4. Jordan. The river crossed by Israelites by a 
miracle. The passage between the wilderness and 
the fair lands of Canaan. 

Typical of death—to be crossed by all before 
entering heaven. Elijah crossed the Jordan without 
pain, even as he entered heaven without death. 

Il. A JOURNEY ENDED (9—11). A wonderful 
scene on the river’s bank. 

Elijah bids Elisha make his request. Elisha asks 
for the prophet’s double portion of God’s Spirit. 

He is promised it if with Elijah to the end. 

Then comes the end—angels suddenly appear. 

Bright light, glory of God, fiery appearance ! 

The two friends parted—Elijah carried up. 

Type of Christ’s ascension (Acts i. 9, 10). 

He and His disciples talking—thousands of angels 
(Ps. Ixviii. 17, 18). Ascension of Christ—gift of 
Holy Ghost follows (Acts ii. 3). 

LESSONS. 1. Keep innocency—that shall bring a 
man peace at the last. 

2. In the world tribulation, but God giveth His 
beloved sleep. 

3. Dedication, prayer, conflict with the world, all 
parts of training for heaven. 





ELIJAH'’S SUCCESSOR. 


Golden 


FEBRUARY 22ND. 


To read—2 Kings ti. 12—22. Teat— 
Zech, iv. 6. 
I. Evisua’s FAITH (12—15). 


at Elijah’s translation, 


Notice his feelings 
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Honour to Elijah, his friend, guide, father. 

Sorrow to himself, shown by rending his clothes. 

Faith in Elijah’s God, who would strengthen him. 

What did he receive at once for the work ? 

Power from God to work a miracle. 

Mantle of Elijah—token of prophet’s office. 

Acknowledgment from the sons of the prophets. 

Just like the disciples at Christ’s ascension. 

They worshipped Christ their ascended Lord (St. 
Luke xxiv. 52). 

They did miracles in His name (Acts iii. 6). 

Were acknowledged by the faithful (Acts ii. 42). 

II. ELIsHA’s REBUKE (16—18). What did these 
young men want ? 

A search for the body of Elijah. Had a lingering 
doubt as to the reality of his translation to heaven. 
Forgot how the Lord had translated Enoch (Gen. 
v. 24), buried the body of Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 6), 
and always cares for His own. 

How did Elisha treat them ? 

As Christ did the two disciples going to Emmaus 
(St. Luke xxiv. 25). So also Christ rebuked the 
doubt of His disciple Thomas—let him feel the 
marks (St. John xx. 21). Similarly Elisha answered 
these men according to their folly (Prov. xxvi. 5), 
and let them go. 

Three days’ search convinced them. 
was strengthened. 

LESSONS. 1. God never does things by halves, 
His word standeth sure. 

2. We walk by faith, not by sight. 
the body, present with the Lord. 

III. ELIsHA’s First MIRACLE (19—22). 
Elisha beginning his work at Jericho. 

He first concerns himself about the sanitary 
condition of the city. Jericho (the city of palms) 
pleasantly situated near the River Jordan, but 
the water poor, and soil unfruitful. What did 
he do? 

He invoked God’s aid—“ Thus saith the Lord.” 

He used salt as means-——a symbol of healing. 

He calmly pronounced the cure perfect. 

Compare this with the apostles’ first miracle after 
the ascension—St. Peter and St. John healed the 
lame man in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
(Acts iii. 7). They used simple means—took him 
by the hand, and lifted him up. 

They pronounced the man whole (Acts iii. 16). 

LEssONS. 1. Care for men’s bodies as well as 
souls, 

2. God of Nature same as the God of Grace. 

3. With God all things are possible. 


Their faith 


Absent from 


Picture 


THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON. 


Golden Text—St. 


Marcu 1. 

To read—2 Kings iv. 25—37. 
John v. 21. 

l. A Sap MorTHEeR (25—30). What was her 
She was a rich but childless lady, living 
She had shown kindness and 
He had assured her she 


history ? 
at Shunem (ver. 8). 
hospitality to Elisha. 


259 
should have a son (ver. 16). The son was born, and 
grew up to boyhood, but was struck down by a sun- 
stroke. His mother at once hastened to visit Elisha 
at Mount Carmel. (Show on map.) 

What question did Elisha bid Gehazi ask ? 
it well? Yes, because— 

God who gave the child had a right to take him. 

The mother knew that God does all things well. 

But when she came to Elisha what did she do ? 

Threw herself at his feet in sorrow and anguish. 

Told the tale of her grief and loss. 

Lessons. 1. Faith. The mother believed in God's 
power given to His prophet. 

2. Resignation. God's will must be borne, how- 
ever hard, All is well that is God’s will. 

3. Sympathy. Elisha listened to her tale—would 
not send her away—did what he could to help. 

II. AN UNSYMPATHETIC SERVANT (27—31). 
Gehazi at first wanted to “thrust her away.” 

But Elisha knew what true religion is (James i. 24). 

Gehazi is bidden to hurry on with Elisha’s staff. 

But there was no result. God had something to 
teach Elisha—he must win special blessing by special 
No outward means would avail to 
Perhaps Gehazi’s want of 


Was 


earnest prayer. 
restore the child’s life. 
sympathy would itself be an obstacle. 

III. A PRAYING PROPHET (32—37). 
foliow Elisha. The child’s mother is with him. 

He finds the child laid on his bed. 

He shuts himself in the room for privacy. 

He prays to his Father in secret (St. Matt. vi. 6). 

He stretches himself upon the child. 

His prayer is heard—the child lives—he restores 
him to his mother. 

Notice the resemblance between this miracle and 
Christ raising Jairus’s daughter—viz., the dead child, 
the parents’ grief, the unsympathetic mourners 
turned out, the child restored to its parents. 

LESSONS. 1. Perseverance in prayer. Taught by 
the Shunammite’s petition to Elisha, and Elisha’s 
prayer to God. 

2. Kindness rewarded. The Shunammite did what 
she could to Ejisha in gratitude for his words— 
he did what he could for her in gratitude for her 
deeds. 

3. Resurrection. There are powers stronger than 
death and the grave. God Who gave life can remove, 
preserve, or restore it at His will. 


Now 


MarcH 8TH. NAAMAN HEALED. 


To read—2 Kingsv. 1—14. Golden Fext— Ps. citi. 3. 
[. A RicH CAPTAIN (ver. 1). Frequent skir- 
mishes common between Syria and Israel. At this 
time, however, peace and quietness. Syria had 
obtained deliverance from Israel by means of Naa- 
man. Who was he? 

Captain of the host of Syria—a mighty warrior. 

Prime Minister of the king—an honoured coun- 
sellor. (Like late Duke of Wellington.) 

But miserable in his person, being a leper. 
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Il. A CarrivE MAtp (2—4). Taken prisoner in 
a raid. Working as a slave in her master’s house. 

What does she Makes the best of her 
position. Interests herself in her master’s trouble. 

Recalls the prophet and teacher of her childhood. 

Does what she can to benefit others. 

What a noble example! No sulking or revenge. 

Surely received the blessing of those who minister 
to others for the Lord’s sake (St. Matt. x. 42). 

III. A JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF HEALTH (5—7). 
The little maid’s story told to the King! He, too, 
does what he car. Sends a letter to Jehoram, King 
But what a mistake he makes! Sup- 

poses that Jehoram can cure Naaman, 

, What does Naaman do to obtain a cure ? 
Goes in state, with carriages, horses, and servants. 


do? 


of Israel. 


saat 
ame. 


eee eee 


Takes large sums of money to pay for the cure. 

Seeks an interview with the King of Israel. 

All his pains useless. Jehoram can do nothing. 

Thinks the mighty King Benhadad is trying to 
pick a quarrel. 

LEssoNns. 1. 

9 


ne 


ee 


No man ean deliver his brother. 
God’s ways are not as man’s ways. 
IV. A Propuet’s MEssAGE (S—10). Elisha 
hears the news. A heathen come to seek health. 
Let him come to a prophet of the Lord. 
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Let him learn. to know the vrue and living God, 

What is his message? Nexman must leave his 
carriage, and money, and servants, and go down to 
the Jordan and bathe sev <n times, 

How simpie! Srrely it will be tried at once, 

What hinders? Pride and self-importance. 

The cure is too simple, the ineans too humble, the 
river too insignificant! What is to be done ? 

Again his servants come forward. Notice— 

Their loving respect for him—“ My father.” 

Their good sense—he would do a great thing, why 
not a small one ? 

Their success. Naaman does wash, and is cured, 

Lrssons. 1. To servants—givé sympathy and even 
advice to masters when needful (Col. iii. 23). 

2. To masters—treat servants weil, and you will 
have a reward (Col. iv. 1). 

3. To ali—God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble. 

V. A Typr. Naaman’s leprosy a type of sin. 

No cure from man, only from God (Golden Text), 

Man must be saved in God’s way, not his own, 

What is needfu! for a cure ? 

Faith in God's mercy through Christ. 

Humility to accept simple salvation. 

Wash in the fountain open for sin (Zech. xiii. 1). 





CK, my baby; sleep, my baby ; 


Sleep and rest while mother sings ; 





Rock, my baby; sleep, my baby, 
Fanned by wind of angel wings, 
As they hovering watch my baby, 
Watch and guard from harmful things. 


Rock, my baby; sleep, my baby, 
Fairest flower and purest star ; 

Rock, my baby; sleep, my baby, 
Fly on wings of dream afar, 

Where, in vision sweet, for baby, 
Blissful things that are not, are. 








CRADLE SONG 








Rock, my baby; sleep, my baby; 
Rippling smiles her eyelids sweep; 

Rock, my baby; sleep, my baby ; 
Happy thoughts take wing in sleep, 

While with mother o’er her baby 
Watch the watchful angels keep. 


Rock, my baby; sleep, my baby ; 
Heavenly Father, hear my call: 
Rock, my baby; sleep, my baby ; 
Let Thy loving mantle fall 
Over mother and her bab 
Keep us warm and guai ‘ws all. 
J. HUIE. 
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IMPERFECT WORKERS. 


——~oe-—— 


HE question of employment for 
women is being brought to 
the front very much at the 
present moment. On the one 
hand, there is the cry ior 
work coming from the many, 
who mean when they demand 
it that what they require is 
bread. There are hundreds 
and thousands of these women, 
of all ages, from the young 
girl in her teens to the middle- 
aged or elderly woman, who is 
ready to labour and willing to 
put her shoulder to the wheel 
rather than starve herself, see her nearest do so, or 
yet to sit down in quasi-genteel dependence on the help 
given by rich relations. 

On the other hand, there are many new openings for 
women, which our grandmothers—nay, our mothers— 
never heard of. Women now enter fields of labour 
which before these days were locked to all but the 
sterner sex, and if the number of women wanting 
work is greater than ever, so the employments for 
them are much more numerous. 

The competition certainly is very great: the race is 
very swift, even to the strong in skilled labour—the 
one who is able to run because of her trained powers, 
which give her fleetness of foot. Still, there is a 
chance of work to all who can do it; and what I 
would most earnestly put before my readers is this: 
failure in most cases—I do not of course say all— 
results from imperfect workers; therefore the im- 
portance of knowing something thoroughly cannot 
be too strongly urged upon all who need employment. 

The answer to this statement may be made by many 
that bad work does obtain in various directions, and 
that as it exists someone must do it, and someone get 
paid for it. That is possible ; but to enter the ranks 
of those who desire to earn money, and have the in- 
ward resolve that perfection is not to be aimed at, is 
to run avery great chance, if not to incur the absolute 
certainty, of failure. 

The motte of all who want work should be 
“Thoroughness.” The object of all these should be 
to become as perfect as possible in whatever is under- 
taken. One of Schumann’s rules in music is “ En- 
deavour to play easy pieces correctly and pleasantly ; 
it is better than to do difficult ones half well.” And 
valuable as that hint is to an ordinary musician, the 
principle of it applies to all arts, crafts, etc., most 
especially when it is desired to turn the skill to 
account by earning money. 

It has often been my lot to be asked to help girls 
who wished to earn money, and I have felt all the 
difficulties in the way of doing so, simply because 
they were in so many cases imperfect workers; and I 
have seen myself, over and over again, that a thorough 
‘knowledge of some one art orcraft resulted ultimately 





in being able to use it profitably. Any one thing 
known perfectly makes the possessor of that know- 
ledge a mistress of something she can either teach 
well, or else which she can use, and by using earn 
money. 

it isa fact that so many fail to understand, namely, 
that, crowded as are the ranks of competitors, there 
is usually a survival of the fittest, and that good 
workers will in time—though perhaps the time may 
be long—find a market for their wares; and so those 
I have been asked to help failed to do so because 
their productions were, to use an Americanism, “ not 
up to the mark.” To instance some few drawn from 
my own experience :— 
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“*Can you get me some orders? 


“Could you get me some orders for crewel work or 
silk embroidery?” The words are weighted with a 
pleading sound, which thrills my heart. I know all 
that exists behind the scenes. There is scanty pocket- 
money, or no money at all. There is the poor home, 
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there are the many mouths to be fed and bodies to 
be clothed. There is the list of needs so long that 
one’s heart sinks as one cons it, and all the will of 
which you are possessed rises up into an earnest desire 
to help that girl to earn money. I have catechised 
her as to her capabilities, and find that she has the 
average accomplishments of the average giw, and I 
come upon nothing which she can truthfully say she 
knows well. Then she suggests as above—orders for 
work, 

I look at the work. It seemsa farce to call it art 
embroidery ; and as the worker tells me she “never 
was taught,” I feel that no shadow of doubt can be 
cast upon the statement, for all her work shows 
ignorance of the very commonest rules, alike for 
shading as for the actual needlework. 

Few who care for artistic or good embroidery would 
use her productions, and no orders, save from those 
who gave them as an act of charity, would ever be 
forthcoming. 

But charity is precisely what she does not want. 
She is very right, and her sentiments are those held 
by the many, who, though they would take help if 
sorely needed, prefer assisting themselves if that is 
possible, and knowing the delight of earning money 
by their own labour. 

Now, though there are thousands on the books— 
so to speak—yet excellent work can generally com- 
mand its price. There is a demand for it, and the 
supply can only be given by skilled hands. Of course 
in many cases it pays very badly; in others it pays 
very well. Persevering endeavour to find out where 
good work is acceptable will often result in success. In 
any case, poor work and badly done embroidery have 
hardly a chance at all. 

Painting: Iam asked if I cannot sell Christmas 
cards—hand-painted ; and as I look at them I see all 
their defects. If so visible to me, who am not, so to 
speak, “in the business,” how evident they will be to 
those who critically examine them with a view to 
giving some large order for more. They are not 
original, and the artist admits that she “copied bits.” 
They are out of drawing, and the laws of perspective 
have not been obeyed. They might pass current in 
a scrap-book; but when they are held to the light, 
and the test of their marketable value is applied, 
truth compels you to say it is nil. 

I have known a very fair sum realised by a girl who 
designed Christmas and Easter cards well, and who 
also could illuminate them. She also purchased 
pictures, photographs, sacred and otherwise, and 
fastening them to cards, she illuminated some appro- 
priate words or a frame-like border to them. The 
cards were expensive, but she got her price for them, 
and one purchaser recommended another. What was 
her secret? It is easily told—Thoroughness. Take 
each card that she offered for sale, and examine it. 
It was perfectly done. The cardboard was well and 
carefully chosen. The colouring was good, the photo- 
graphs or scraps fastened. not only securely, but 
straightly to the card. Every detail was perfect. 
There were no smudges of gum protruding from what 
was fastened down. You take your compass and 
measure to find each proportion quite correct, and not 


THE QUIVER. 


the slightest deviation from the exact position in 
which the picture should be. 

The illuminating too—how beautifully executed! 
There is every evidence of the skilled hand, the 
patient labour, till the best was achieved ; and the 
result is not only beautiful in an artistic sense, bat 
qualified to realise a fair sum when presented for sale, 
If you know some one thing perfectly, you may take 





“The girl who designed Christmas cards.” 


courage. Things half learnt or a quarter known are 
practically useless to you as marketable possessions. 
But remember, when I say this to you, I am not by 
any means thinking only of painting, drawing, art 
embroidery, languages, or scientific knowledge. 

It may be that you have no taste for any of these 
things, and are not able, either from lack of time or 
other circumstances in which you are placed, to 
instruct yourself ; and yet you believe that there is 
something you know well, but at first it seems too 
commonplace. A good cook, a girl who understands 
dressmaking, housekeeping—things like that are ac- 
quirements which can be turned to account, and 
money earned thereby. 

Years ago Lady Morgan was once speaking to Mrs, 
S.C. Hall about some young girls suddenly bereft of 
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IMPERFECT WORKERS. 


their fortune, and she said, “They do everything that 
js fashionable imperfectly, and their singing, and 
drawing, and languages amount to nothing. They 
were educated to marry. They cannot earn their 
salt ; they do not even know how to dress themselves. 
I desire to give erery girl, no matter her rank, a trade, 
a profession—if the word pleases better. Cultivate 
one thing to perfection, no matter what it is, for which 
she has a talent—drawing, music, embroidery, house- 
keeping even—give her a staff to lay hold of, let her 
feel ‘ 7hat will carry me through life without depend- 
ence.’ J was independent at fourteen, and never went 
in debt.” 

And now, as I touch upon literary work, knowing 
how many aspirants there are, I cannot but recall the 
many manuscripts which I have been asked to read, 
with a view to giving an opinion on the subject. 
Again it is the old story—want of thoroughness, lack 
of finish. 

To begin with, as to technical details. The would- 
be writers had never given themselves the trouble 
of writing clearly. An over-pressed veteran author 
may be forgiven many sins by his publisher on this 
score, but an illegible handwriting goes sorely against 
the aspirant. A good clear hand—not necessarily a 
pretty handwriting—can be acquired by patience and 
perseverance. Editors are but human, and if an ill- 
written, illegible manuscript comes before them, the 
chances are against its receiving much attention, 
if any at all. Of course rubbish written in the most 
perfect manner as to caligraphy will not make its 
way, but the latter is a good passport to consideration, 
and predisposes an editor favourably. 

Other glaring faults, betraying want of care, were 
bad, careless grammar, or incorrect punctuation. All 
these are matters which are of great importance, and 
they can be mastered with time and perseverance. 
Besides these faults as to technical details, I was 
continually struck with the want of finish in the ma- 
terial itself. The story was often badly put together, 
the dialogue was heavy, the scenes were stupidly 
connected, or not connected at all. Now, it must be 
remembered that much study and painstaking labour 
will not make a writer. They are—I am thinking of 
fiction at present—born, not made; but it is un- 
deniable that, if the talent for the work be small or 
great, it can be cultivated and brought to greater 
perfection than could be possible if left to itself. 

So let me remind all who think they can enter the 
ranks of literature, and have reason to believe that 
they possess a gift for it, that even in the case of 
genius—and this is rare—to achieve success means 
work, Labour to secure mastery of what you want 
to say, perfection in detail, finish in workmanship. 

Hear what Dr. Temple of Rugby said about work 
and genius :—*“ Nothing can be a greater mistake than 
to suppose that genius dispenses with labour. What 
genius does is to inspire the soul with a power to 
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persevere in the labour that is needed; but the 
greatest geniuses in every art invariably labour at 
their art far more than all others, because their 
genius shows them the value of such patient labour, 
and aids them to persist in it.” 

Moore spent eighteen months in reading Greek and 
Persian works for * Lalla Rookh,” and the consequence 
was that he described Oriental life with such accuracy 
that many could not but think he had written the 
poem on the spot. 

Sir Walter Scott was well known to be a very rapid 
writer ; but still his care and accuracy in preparing 
his work was very great. When he was writing 
“Rokeby” he visited a Mr. Morritt, saying he wanted 
to study “a good robbers’ cave and an old church of 
the right sort.” Mr. Morritt says :— 

“We rode out in quest of these, and we found 
what we wanted in the ancient slate quarries of 
Brignall and the ruined abbey of Egglestone. I 
observed him noting down even the peculiar little 
wild flowers and herbs, that, as it happened, grew 
round and on the side of a bold crag near his in- 
tended cave of Guy Denzil, and could not help saying 
that, as he was not to be upon his oath in his work, 
daisies, violets, and primroses would be as poetical as 
any of the humble plants he was examining. I 
laughed, in short, at his scrupulousness, but under- 
stood him when he replied, ‘ That in nature herself no 
two scenes are exactly alike, and that whoever copied 
truly what was before his eyes would possess the same 
variety in his descriptions, and exhibit, apparently, 
an imagination as boundless as the range of nature in 
the scenes he recorded. Whereas, whoever trusted to 
imagination would soon find his mind circumscribed 
and contracted to a few favourite images; and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce 
that very monotony and barrenness which had always 
haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any but 
the patient worshippers of truth.’” 

This care and exactness is necessary, as will be seen, 
even in imaginative writing, and even more does the 
principle apply to all those whs, without any talent for 
fiction, desire to write transcriptions of impressions, 
and, in short, todo what often is termed journalistic 
work, or rather some branches of it. There, indeed, 
exactness and correctness are all-important ; and close 
powers of observation, with the addition of facility in 
faithfully recording what is noticed, are sinews of 
war for victorious use in the hands of the lady 
journalist. I have not touched upon all the different 
departments in which women can and may work 
successfully, but have confined myself to only a few 
instances and branches. 

But the truth remains the same, and applies 
generally to all branches of knowledge and di- 
versities of crafts. Thorough knowledge bids fair 
for success ; imperfect work sails near the wind of 
failure. JOSEPHA CRANE 
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WHITE VIOLETS. 


A STORY OF THE PENSION 


L 
T was a bright day in Janu- 
ary-—one that seemed like 

a fragment of spring acci- 

dentally dropped into the 

midst of winter : a day with 

the bluest of skies, flecked 

here and there with little 

white clouds sailing high 

above the picturesque nar- 
row streets of the Quartier Latin. Dirty and 
crooked as some of these streets are, there is yet 
an old-world charm about them which Frances 
Avery, who had only just arrived in Paris from her 
native New York, on her first visit to the Continent, 
after having spent three weeks in “ doing” the places 
of interest in the “old country,” was quite prepared 
to appreciate. 

“ How quaint all this is!” she exclaimed as she 
went along. “ What delightful bits of colour! Look 
at that curious old gateway ; and, oh! what a picture 
you could make of that old woman with her head 
tied up in the red handkerchief !” 

The friend who was with her, a capable-looking 
Englishwoman, perhaps ten years older than herself, 
laughed a little at her enthusiasm. 

“You remind me of Mr. Austin, the artist I men- 
tioned to you who is staying in the house. He is 
always talking about the bits in the Rue St. 
Jacques.” 

“T like this betterthan the Boulevards.” 

“The pavements are wider on the Boulevards— 
there is that to be said. I do prefer not to be nearly 
run over by every cart that passes, to say nothing of 
being splashed.” 

“Yes, it is certainly preposterous for a side-walk. 
But do look at that curious old building. Is it a 
convent, do you suppose ?” 

At this point the narrowness of the pavement was 
obliging them to walk in single file, and Miss Harri- 
son was walking on in front, more interested in keep- 
ing her dress out of the mud than in looking out for 
traces of the ancien régime, when a cry from 
Frances caused her to turn quickly, and she saw 
that while the young stranger had been standing lost 
in admiration of something that she took for a piece 
of medieval street architecture, she had been struck 
by the wheel of a cart that was passing close to the 
pavement, and almost thrown down. She might 
have been seriously hurt if a young man who was 
passing had not caught her in the nick of time, and 
lifted her out of her dangerous position. 

As soon as he saw her safe, he hurried on, just 
lifting his hat to Miss Harrison as he passed. 

When Miss Harrison had satisfied herself that her 
companion had suffered no harm from the accident, 











LAVOISIER.—IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


beyond being somewhat shaken and a good deal 
splashed, she felt able to make a little fun of the 
artistic rapture that had made her so unobservant of 
passing perils. 

“You can write an article for a magazine now,” 


she said, “and call it ‘Dangers of the Rue St. | 
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Jacques. 

“It was very stupid of me ; but everything is so 
new and interesting. I must look about less next 
time.” 

“1 was horribly frightened when I heard you 
scream, What a good thing Mr. Austin happened 
to be there! Did you see him ?” 

“If you mean the person who picked me up, I 
didn’t. I was too startled to notice anything.” 

“He is the artist I was speaking of just now.” 

“Ts he much of an artist ?” 








“He has not studied very long, I think. He isa 
pupil of M. B . I have heard M. B say 


that his work shows great promise, but I don’t think 
he is at all known. I believe he is very poor.” 

By this time they had reached the house of 
Madame Lavoisier, with whom they boarded. Hers 
was not a fashionable pension, but it was thoroughly 
well managed and comfortable ; and from its near- 
ness to the galleries and studios, it offered special 
attractions to art students, to which class both Miss 
Avery and Miss Harrison belonged. 

The latter had already been studying sculpture 
for two years, under the celebrated R Frances 
Avery was just beginning her art career, with all 
the enthusiasm of nineteen, and was to share Miss 
Harrison’s studio and the 
master. 

This arrangement was due to the chance that 
brought Lady Harrison (widow of the late Alderman 
Sir Andrew Harrison, well known in City circles) 
and the Avery party to the same hotel at Brighton, 
in November. Mrs. Avery happened to mention the 
intention that Frances had to study her art in Paris, 
and this led to a dissertation from Lady Harrison 
on the advantages her daughter was enjoying, both 
from the excellent teaching she received and from 
the care of Madame Lavoisier. 

“The French, as a rule, I consider, are not de- 
pendable, but Madame is an exception. She is the 
best creature! It is such a comfort to me to feel 
that dear Maude and Gerald are with her. My son 
is just now in Paris, under the representative of our 
firm, getting a little insight into the business,” 

It seemed to Frances, when she came to have the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Gerald Harrison, that the 
business he was “getting” most “insight into” 
was that of making away with a liberal allowance of 
pocket-money in the least possible time. She found 


his sister sensible and pleasant ; and as, with all her 
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transatlantic self-reliance, she could not help feeling 
a little adrift at first in her new surroundings, she 
clung to her as to a sort of stay. Miss Harrison had 
spent a couple of days with the Averys at their 
hotel before they left Paris, in order that Frances 
might not begin her work among entire strangers. 
It was during the morning of her first day at the 
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“Mr. Austin was not at dinner,” Miss Harrison 
remarked. 

“He never is,” said Gerald. 
dinner. He goes and gets a roll somewhere. 
seen him.” 

“ And if he does,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Agathe, 
“half his roll would be for anyone who needed it, 


“He can’t afford 
I’ve 





““*T want you to look at this.’” 


accident occurred 
His name 


Pension Lavoisier, that the little 
which introduced her to Mr. Austin. 
came up again the same day in the salon, just 
after dinner, and before tea was brought in, when 


Frances and Miss Harrison, with Mademoiselle 
Agathe, Madame’s daughter, were standing round 
the fire waiting for that refection. Mademoiselle 
Agathe was a personage in her way. She was 


among the first of her countrywomen to take a 
doctor’s diploma, and she now held a good ap- 
physician to a children’s 
She spoke English 
fluently, which was well, as her mother knew not 
a word of it, 


pointment as visiting 


hospital in the neighbourhood. 


p. 266. 


without a question. He has a good heart, that Mr. 
Austin. I have a child now at the hospital who 
adores him. She speaks of him with an enthusiasm 
indescribable, with tears in her eyes. She is a little 
flower-seller, and he has been good to her. He 
gives her what he can spare, and she is not the 
only one. But you English, you think not of that. 
You ask, ‘Is he rich?’ You are idolaters of money. 
Voila!” 

Miss Harrison was beginning to protest against 
this accusation when the entrance of Madame put a 
stop to any more English conversation : a thing she 
always tabooed in the salon, While she was dis- 
pensing tea and coffee, the subject of their late 
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discussion entered, and was introduced to Frances. 
He was a tall, slight young man, with refined fea- 
tures and pleasant brown eyes. There was some- 
thing about his face that made it easy for Frances 
to believe what Mademoiselle Agathe had said about 
his good heart. 

For his part, he saw a girl with the slender figure, 
and faintly flushed complexion, supposed to charac- 
terise American beauty ; large eyes, dark blue with 
black lashes, and a quantity of dark wavy hair 
thrown back from the forehead, and knotted loosely 
at the nape of the neck. Not a correctly beautiful 
face by any means, but one that,-once seen, it was 
impossible to forget. 

That evening passed so quickly for Frances that 
she could hardly believe her ears when she was told 
that it was ten o'clock ; and if she had cared to deter- 
mine the cause of its rapid flight, she might have 
been helped to do so by comparing it with some 
evenings that followed, when Mr. Austin did not 
bestow his company on the party in the salon. On 
such occasions Frances, reading by the lamp at the 
centre table (for Mlle. Agathe was too busy a 
woman to be often available as a companion), would 
stop in the midst of her book to wonder what 
pictures Mr. Austin was painting, whether he 
ever sold any, whether he was really very poor, 
whether he had any friends, what had been his 
previous history, and so on, and so on. Her 
further acquaintance with him satisfied her on one 
01 two of these points. He did not speak to her of 
his history or of his poverty, but he did of his pic- 
tures. One evening he happened to meet her ata 
lecture given at the University by one of the most 
popular professors in Paris. Miss Harrison was there 
with Frances, and had dragged Gerald with her as 
escort, greatly against his will. The hall was 
crowded ; the ladies would have found it difficult to 
get seatsif Mr. Austin, who had come early, had not 
resigned his, and exerted himself to find places for 
them. When they went out Miss Harrison was 
in front with her brother, and he found himself 
téte-a-téte with Frances for a few minutes. 

“T have an idea for another picture,” he said: 
“rather an ambitious one, I am afraid you will 
think. Do you remember the description of the 
Sanctuary in Browning’s ‘ Fra Lippo’ ?— 


*“**« The breathless fellow at the altar foot,” 
And ‘‘ that white anger of his victim’s son 
Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 
Signing himself with the other.’ ” 


It is a great subject, but 
Not sympathetic, I should 


“Ves, I remember. 
very pxinful, surely. 
think, to most people.” 

“Perhaps not, but it has taken hold of me; I 
want to be at it.” 

“ What will you eall it? ‘The Sanctuary ?’ 
appointed Revenge ?’” 


‘Dis- 


“<Disappointed Justice’ rather. The bitterness 


of seeing a villain miss his deserts,” 
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“T don’t quite like your moral. 
our deserts———” and she paused. 

“T almost feel as if I could endure mine, if | 
could be sure that some people I know would get 
theirs. Not a proper spirit, I know. 
shock you, but so it is.” 

He was evidently moved by some strong personal 
feeling. His dark brows were knitted over angry eyes, 


If we all had 


I daresay I 


“Tf never had 
any difficulty in forgiving anyone, because I really 
have never had anything worth speaking of to for- 
give. If 1 ever were to receive some great injury, 
I can’t tell how I might feel.” 

“No,” he answered ; “I should think it strange 
indeed if anyone could injure you.” 

By this time they had come up with the others, 
and there was no more confidential conversation, 

On the way home Gerald Harrison was more taci- 
turn than usual, and seemed to be brooding over 
some discovery. When they reached home he beck- 
oned his sister into the dining-room. 

“Look here,” he said, “ what I have picked up!” 

“Somebody’s pocket Testament. What of that ?” 

“It dropped out of that fellow Austin’s pocket as 
he was coming out of the lecture-room.” 

“ Well, why don’t you give it back to him ?” 

“ Because [ want you to look at this,” he answered, 
pointing to the fly-leaf of the book. “ Just read it, 
will you?” 

It was an inscription in faded ink as follows :— 


“T can’t judge you,” Frances said. 


AUSTIN EVERARD, 
From his affectionate uncle, Hugh Everard, 
Chilcotes, 187. . 


On another leaf the name “Austin Everard” 
occurred again, in another hand, with a few memor- 
anda in pencil. 

“Have you ever seen Austin’s writing?” Gerald 
asked. 

“Yes, several times. I should say this was it.” 

“ Well, this 7s a game.” 

‘Why, you silly boy, what is there so remark- 
able in it?” 

“Don’t you pretend to be so superior. 
so, he is here under an assumed name.” 

“Not at all. He calls himself Austin.” 

“Everard is his proper name, at any rate. I sup- 
pose after being kicked out of Chilcotes he doesn't 
like to use it. But isn’t it a joke our coming across 
him here ?” 

“You can’t be sure that it is Austin Everard.” 

“ What will you bet that I don’t ask him ?” 

“In any case, I do hope you won't be rude to 
him, Gerald.” 

“T don’t see why I should go out of my way to 
be civil to him. I call it great cheek to come and 
settle down in the same boarding-house with us.” 

“T don’t suppose he knows we have anything to 
do with Cuthbert. Our name is common enough.” 

* Yes, worse luck ; but, all the same, if he is such 
a scamp that his own uncle had to give him up, 


If this is 
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I don’t see why I should have him going about with 
my sister. By-the-bye, do you notice how he is 
making up to that little Miss Avery? I suppose he 
thinks it wouldn’t be a bad spec.” 

“Tt is a curious thing. I wish he hadn’t turned 
up here. But you must let him have his book, 
Gerald.” 

“Oh yes. But, I say, suppose Cuthbert Harrison 
—Cuthbert Everard, that now is—were to come and 
look us up while he is here, what fun it would be! 
I should like to see those two meet.” 

“T devoutly hope they won’t!” was Miss Harrison’s 
ejaculation as she went away. Frances and she had 
invited a few friends to tea in their studio that 
afternoon, and Mr, Austin had been included in the 
number, Miss Harrison now wished it had been 
otherwise, as, under the circumstances, she felt that 
she should hardly know how to behave to him. 

At about six o’clock the two ladies were surveying 
with considerable satisfaction the arrangements they 
had made for their guests. That part of the long 
low room which was nearest the door had been left 
in its pristine bareness, but the boards at the further 
end were covered with a square of art-carpeting, 
and the whitewashed walls concealed by pieces of 
tapestry. Maude Harrison’s piano, and an occasional 
table or two, with great vases full of yellow Lent- 
lilies, gave the place quite a habitable look. The 
lamp which stood on the tea-table brought all these 
pretty details into evidence, while in the twilight 
distance by the door one could just discern the out- 
lines of various swathed-up plaster figures’ in 
different stages of completion. 

The party soon assembled, Madame Lavoisier 
and her daughter among the first. M. R was 
there, suave and urbane as usual, with his long 
reddish-brown beard and mild eyes ; also M. B——, 
the painter—short, quick, and decided in manner, 
and much more the typical Frenchman, in physique, 
than his fellow-artist. Frances took a secret pleasure 
in noting the evident appreciation and good-will 
with which Mr. Austin was treated by them. She 
sat in the shadow and heard them talk, and felt 
that this was something like the artist life she 
had always longed for. She felt sorry when she 
was disturbed in her corner by being asked to play 
something. Gerald Harrison and Mr. Austin both 
rose at once to turn over her music for her, but 
Austin was first, and Gerald returned to his seat 
with a significant look at his sister, and a movement 
oi his hand towards his pocket. 

“ Don’t be foolish, Gerald,” she whispered to him 
as he handed her a cup of tea. There was no op- 
portunity for anything else. 

The little festivity was soon over, and the guests 
departed while the hostesses remained to put things 





in working order for the morning. Not quite half 
an hour had passed when Gereld returned, saying 
that he had come to see them home. Miss Harrison 
suspected that he had some special motive for this 
attention, which was confirmed when he ealled her 
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into the next studio, which they also rented, and 
which was devoted solely to work. 

“T’ve found him out,” he said. “It’s the very man.” 

“ Why, how do you know? Did he say so?” 

“ Well, he didn’t say so exactly ; but he couldn't 
deny it when I asked him.” 

“T wish you had left him alone. It’s none of our 
business.” 

“Oh, isn't it? Ithink itis. Well, I said to him, 
going home, ‘It is rather odd ; I picked up a book 
to-day with the name Everard in it. Now, I know 
an Everard, but he isn’t in Paris.” So he wanted to 
know what the book was, and I described it to him, 
and he said it was his. ‘Rather queer,’ I said, 
‘that it should have another name in it. And 
then I asked him, you know, if that wasn’t his 
own name.” 

“What did he say? How did he take it ?” 

“Oh, he got on his high horse, of course. I let 
him have the book,” said Geraid, in a lordly way ; 
which did not prevent his sister from suspecting 
that he had not played a triumphant part in the 
encounter. 

She went back to Frances in no small perplexity. 
It had struck her several times lately, and especi- 
ally that evening, that her friend was in a way to 
become seriously interested in the young artist. His 
poverty alone would make such an attachment un- 
desirable for a girl of Miss Avery’s expectations ; 
but a young man under a cloud, whose nearest 
relative had been obliged to give him up: that would 
be a misfortune indeed! She felt bound, seeing 
that the girl was in a manner under her charge, to 
do what she could to avert such a catastrophe. 

That evening, after the party in the salon broke 
up, she invited Miss Avery to come and sit in her 
room for a little. Frances accepted, without the least 
suspicion that she was going to be talked to for her 
good, and was soon established in a comfortable 
chair before a bright fire, above which, along the 
mantel-piece, were ranged the photographs of the 
Harrison family. 

Frances knew most of them, but one in particular, 
of a sedate-looking person, apparently about thirty- 
five, struck her as unfamiliar. She asked who it 
was, not imagining that she was giving her friend 
the very opening she wanted. 

“That is Cuthbert Everard, a cousin of ours. His 
name was Harrison, but he had to change it when 
he came into the Chilcotes property. There is quite 
a story about that, by-the-bye. You have heard of 
Mr. Everard of Chilcotes ? No? Well, he was quite 
a character. He lived very much alone with a 
nephew he had brought up. This young fellow— 
Austin Everard his name was—got to know Cuthbert 
in town (I ought to say that Cuthbert’s mother was 
a cousin of Mr, Everard’s), and had him to Chilcotes 
two or three times. The next we heard was that the 
old man was failing very fast, and that Cuthbert 
was at Chileotes looking after him, while Austin was 
away at Dartmouth, enjoying himself. And then 
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“ By a sudden impulse she dropped the violets at his feet.”—p. 271. 


things began to come out, ‘so Mr. Cuthbert says, 
about his extravagance and general bad conduct : 
money that he paid away and would give no account 
of. Partly on account of all this worry, Mr. Everard 
began to get much worse, and grew very anxious 
for Austin to come home. He wrote several times, 
and then Cuthbert wrote, urging him to return, and 
saying how ill his uncle was, but he simply took no 
notice. That finished him withthe old man, Cuth- 
bert had no idea of it at the time, but when he died 
it was found that Chileotes and everything else was 
left to him.” 

“ And the nephew had nothing ?” 

“Do you think he deserved anything ? Even if he 
were not to blame in any other respect, such ingrati- 
tude to the old man who had brought him up and 
done everything for him was execrable, in 
opinion,” 


my 


“Tt is almost too 
I should think there was some 


“Exactly,” Frances said. 
shocking to be true. 
mistake.” 

“My dear child, what mistake could there be? 
But that is not all. The strangest part of it is that 
we have had him in the house all this time and never 
known it.” 

“ Really,” said Frances ; “ who is it ?” 

Her instinct had told her at once who it must be, 
but at some times the most open-hearted girl is 
driven to fence a little, and she dared not let her 
companion see what was in her mind. 

“Can’t you guess? Mr. Austin! Iam sorry, for 
on the whole I have liked what I have seen of him, 
but I never heard of anything more callous than his 
behaviour to old Mr. Everard. I suppose the way 
in which the property was left was a great surprise 
to him. He seems to have thought that he was 
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quite safe—that his uncle would stand anything— 
neglect, extravagance, dissipation, and all.” 

“There is generally another side to these things,” 
said Frances. 

Miss Harrison began to fear that she had made a 
mistake. The authority of Mr. Cuthbert Everard had 
evidently not the same weight with Frances that it 
had with his admiring relatives. She seemed danger- 
ously likely to take he view that Austin was an ill- 
used and calumniated man ; and, to a person of her 
temperament, he would be more irresistible in that 
light than in any other, 

“T think his uncle’s behaviour is auite conclusive 
“He was 
so fond of him that he never would have cast him 
off except for very good reason.” 

“Tt was fortunate for your cousin that he hap- 
pened to be in the way,” answered Frances coldly. 

After that Miss Harrison judged it best to let the 
subject drop. 
as to the failure of her benevolent intentions con- 
firmed if she had seen the look with which Miss 
Avery declared, as soon as she was safe in her own 
rooni— 

“T don’t believe it—I don’t—I don’t ! 

The following evening, when Mr. Austin came 
into the sa/on for a book he had left there, Miss 


as io the merits of the case,” she replied. 


She would have felt her impression 


Harrison took the opportunity to say to Madame 
that a relative of theirs, Mr. Cuthbert Everard, 
would 
looked at Austin as she spoke, and it did not escape 
her that Miss Avery’s eyes were taking the same 
direction. Whatever the artist may have felt, he 
made no sign of having heard her. 

“T shall be very much surprised,” she said to 
Frances afterwards, “if he stays here. I don’t 
think he will dare to meet Cuthbert.” 

Frances said nothing, but within herself she 
thought that if the truth were known, it would 
probably be Cuthbert who would have most reason 
to object to a meeting. 


probably be soon coming to Paris, She 


II. 


ON this point Frances was doomed to a disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Cuthbert Everard did come to Paris, 
and called several times on his relatives at the 
Pension Lavoisier. But before this happened Mr. 
Austin had taken his departure. 

“T told you so,” Miss Harrison said. Any half- 
formed suspicions that may have passed through her 
mind with regard to the part her cousin had played 
were quite obviated by the flight of the accused. 

Mr. Cuthbert Everard was a person whom it would 
never occur to anyone to suspect of anything dis- 
creditable in the world’s eye. His nearest relatives 
might sometimes surmise that he was a little selfish, 
but that was all that had ever been said against 
him. He was quite unexceptionable in appearance 
and manner—too much so for Frances, who thought 
him almost a caricature of the conventional English- 
man. He expressed himself very properly about 
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his cousin Austin, and declared with emphasis how 
glad he should have been to help him pecuniarily, 
or in any other way ; but the headstrong fellow 
would not accept anything from him, Maude 
Harrison mentioned this to Frances as a proof of 
her cousin’s generosity of mind, She could not 
know that the perverse young person was saying 
“ Conscience-money !” to herself. 

Frances was less disposed than ever towards Mr. 
Everard on perceiving that he admired her, and was 
prepared to distinguish her by his attentions. And 
when he called in the evening she kept out of the 
way as much as possible. One evening when he 
was in the salon, she was sitting in her own room, 
copying a drawing of Michael Angelo’s for practice, 
and to divert her mind from thoughts which she felt 
it foolish to indulge, when a letter was brought to 
her-—a thick letter, directed in an unfamiliar hand, 
with the postmark of Paris. Her heart beat fast 
as she opened it, and looked at the end for the 
signature. When she saw the name “ Austin 
Everard,” she felt that she had known it all along. 

“You cannot feel more than F do,” the letter 
began, ‘“‘ the liberty I am taking ia wr.ting to you. 
But it seems, to me at least, that -he situation [ am 
in exempts me from judgment by ordinary rules. 
In all tikelihood, I shali never see you or speak to 
you again ; and that is why I appeal to you to grant 
me a hearing for once. I think I have borne a 
good deal already ; but one thing I find beyond me, 
that you should be surrounded by people who know 
only one side of my story, and will no doubt 
present that side to you, so that judgment goes 
against me by default. 

“T am not so foolish as to suppose that my 
character can be a matter of special interest to you ; 
but to me it matters more than anything else, that 
you should not think worse of me than I deserve. 
I can’t excuse myself for intruding my own affairs 
on you in this way. I can only throw myself on 
your compassion. 

“You may perhaps have heard that I am the 
nephew of the late Hugh Everard of Chilcotes, and 
was brought up by him as his adopted son. I never 
knew wy parents, and supposed that they were both 
dead. My mother was never mentioned by my 
uncle ; but I heard from various quarters that my 
father had ‘married beneath him,’ and that his 
wife had never been received by the family. The 
merest chance, one summer that-I spent at Dart- 
mouth, revealed to me that she was yet living. On 
my father’s death, my uncle had offered to bring me 
condition that she 
When the offer came, she 
was very poor, very delicate ; she thought that she 
should not live. In any case, she said, she could 
not bear to stand between me and prosperity. She 
gave me up—with how much sorrow who ean tell ? 
and I might never have known that I had a mother 
had not accident, or what we call such, brought us 
together. 


up and provide for me, on 
renounced me for ever. 
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“And now comes the one point on which I feel 
myself guilty. My first impulse was to write to Mr. 
Everard at once, tell him of the discovery I had 
made, and state my intention of henceforth doing 
the duty of a son to my mother. But when she 
heard of it, poor soul! the idea of my telling my 
uncle threw her into such an agony of terror that I 
yielded to her fears against my better judgment, and 
promised to keep the matter secret for the time 
being. The consequence was that I exposed myself 
to a good deal of misconception. My mother was 
poor, and in bad health. I devoted part of my 
allowance to supplying her wants, and could not, 
therefore, make the appearance that my uncle 
wished. I went to Dartmouth as often as possible, 
and found it difficult to account for my frequent 
absence. He began to think me extravagant and 
In spite of the unjustifiable way in 
which he had treated my mother, I was _ really 
attached to him. I could not forget that he had 
been my best friend, and it pained me deeply to be 
misunderstood by him. I determined that the next 
time I went to i ‘artmouth I would get my mother 
to release me fro my promise to her; and I took 
an opportunity, when I thought my uncle in his 
usual health, to run down there for two or three 
weeks. 

“It was some time before this that I had come to 
know Cuthbert Harrison. He had been to Chil- 
cotes several times : he seemed a good fellow in his 
way, aml my uncle liked him. I asked him to be 
good enough to give Mr. Everard his company while 
I was away, and he consented. 

“Now I am ina difficulty. Ido not know what 
story you may have heard. I know that Mr. Cuth- 
bert Everard has circulated one which is diametric- 
ally opposite to what I am about to state. I can 
only give you my word that things are as I represent 
I have no right to hope that you will accept 


dissipated, 


them. 
it. 
“Believe it or not, as you will, these are the facts. 
I saw my poor mother that same evening, wrote < 
letter to my uncle setting furth the position in which 
I stood, explaining what had given him uneasiness, 
and saying that I hoped he would not oblige me to 
choose between my duty as a nephew and as a son. 
I expected, from what I knew of his character, and 
of his affection for me, that after his first vexation 
had spent itself he would send for me back to Chil- 
cotes, and sanction my intercourse with my mother. 
I had told him that I should wait at Dartmouth til! 
I heard from him, I did wait—three weeks. I 
wrote to him once or twice, and then to Cuthbert. 
I was surprised at the delay in answering my letters, 
but thought it best to leave him to get over his ill- 
humour before presenting myself at Chilcotes, when 
I heard to my astonishment that he was dead—that 
he had sent for me to come to him again and again, 
and died in anger with me at last. You know that 
I was disinherited. I don’t mean that that in itself 
was not aruinous blow; but for him to have died 
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without seeing me, estranged from me, thinking me 
unkind, neglectful of him: this is what aggravates 
the misfortune, till I sometimes feel as if I hardly 
know how to bear it. My last friend, my poor 
mother, died soon after the bad news reached her, 
She blamed herself for it all, and it was too much for 
her to endure. 

“Now, how is it to be explained that my uncle 
never received my letters and that I never received 
his? I can account for it only in one way. He 
was taken worse very soon after Cuthbert’s arrival. 
Cuthbert had charge of the post-bag and of all the 
correspondence. He found me in disgrace ; it was a 
temptingly easy thing to keep back my letters to my 
uncle and to suppress his to me, and to lay the 
blame of my non-arrival on my own indifference and 
neglect. If it were so, he has had his reward. Do 
you wonder, now you know all, that there is one 
person whom I find it hard to forgive ? 

“T can guess what use will be made of my leaving 
the Pension Lavoisier, where, as I understood, Cuth- 
bert Everard is expected shortly. 
much, I need not mind adding that the cause of my 
leaving is simply that Madame’s terms are too high 
for my means, I had no choice but to go; other- 
wise, even though I know that I have already stayed 
too long there, that the delight of being near you is 
one to which I have no right, and which can only 
add a bitterness of unavailing longing to my lot: 
knowing all this, I would have stayed if 1 could, and 
made his coming my excuse. I hardly know what I 
have written. I will not try and excuse myself 
further for having intruded my affairs upon you. 
It is for the last time. I hope what I have written 
will induce you to think kindly of me, if you think 
of me at all. As for me, the memory of you will be 
my possession for ever; nothing can deprive me of 
that. All good be with you.—AUSTIN EVERARD.” 

“T knew it,” Frances sobbed over the letter: “I 
always knew he was good. Oh, why, why can I do 
nothing ?” 

It would have been of no use to point out to her that 
the letter was an ex parte statement—proved nothing. 
Frances, woman-like, was accustomed to trust her in- 
tuitions, and all that she had seen of Austin Everard 
had made it impossible for her to suspect him of 
untruth, 

The hint about his poverty distressed her dread- 
fully. She wondered whether at that moment he 
had a roof over his head, whether he were actually 
starving. She had heard sad stories of the priva- 
tions of poor artists, and imagined them all exempli- 
fied in his case. How hard it was that she should 
be living in ease and comfort, and the man who 
loved her—yes, who loved her !—was then perhaps 
in want of fire and food! And yet, poor as he was, 
he would take nothing from Cuthbert Everard. 
That was like him, she thought. But oh! to know 
more about him! There was no address on the 
letter: nothing but the postmark, “ Paris,” that 
could give a clue to his whereabouts, 


As I have said so 
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Some days went on ; Frances could not sleep at 
night ; she lost her pretty colour, she flagged in her 
work, and the free, unconventional studio life ceased 
to have any charm for her, but still she would not 
hear of giving up and going to her parents at San 
Remo. 

One day during Easter week Frances had been 
with Miss Harrison to the Madeleine ; they were 
Royale. As Miss 
shop - window, 


home along the Rue 


stopped to look in a 


going 
Harrison 
Frances stopped too, her gaze wandering carelessly 
over the people passing in the street, as she settled 
the bunch of white violets she had just bought in 
her waistband. All at once the light leapt into her 
wistful eyes, the colour came back to her cheeks. 
She saw him. 

Their eyes met, and with one look that was not 
protest, nor reproach, nor submission, but something 
of each, he was going by. By a sudden impiilse she 
took the bunch of violets from her belt and dropped 
it at his feet. Miss Harrison, all unsuspicious, 
turned from the shop-window, and they passed on. 

She did not see what had happened to her flowers, 
though she would have given worlds to know. She 
missed the look on his face as he caught them up 
and hid them away, and the moment he was safe 
from inquisitive eyes, took them out and pressed 
them again and again to his lips. 
of his poor lodging that morning disheartened 


He had come out 
almost despairing. There was nothing for him to 
look to but his art, and even that seemed failing 
him. The privations of his life were telling on him, 
nerve and brain ; while his self-respect forbade him 
to let them be suspected by the few friends who 
might have helped him. Then the cloud that hung 
over him parted, a girl's face shone out—or was it 
an angel’s ?—full of pity and benediction. No gift 
could have been welcomed with a deeper passion 
of reverent joy than the white violets that fell at 
Austin’s feet in the Rue Royale that spring morning. 

And Frances, though she knew nothing of all this, 
hoped that she had given comfort, and went home 
herself a little comforted. 


It was the end of a sultry June, and everybody 
who could had fled from the white glare of the 
Boulevards. Austin was not among the favoured 
ones. His prospects had brightened a little of late. 
He had sold a picture or two, and gained some dis- 
tinction by the work he had exhibited. He had 
heard nothing at all of the Harrisons or of Miss 
Avery since he left the Pension Lavoisier, and his 
surprise was great on receiving, one night, a tele- 
gram from Maude Harrison— 

“Cuthbert Everard dying. 
important.” 

The evening of the next day found him in London. 
He went at once to Lady Harrison’s house, a sub- 
stantial red-brick mansion in South Kensington, 
Maude came to him as soon as he arrived. She 
looked worn and anxious, 


Come at once. Most 
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**Oh, Mr. Everard, if you could have come sooner !” 
she said. 

“| started as soon as possible after receiving your 
message.” 

“Yes, yes; I know. 
wished so to see you.” 


It was for his sake. He 


“ He is gone, then ?” 

“Yes, this morning. You have been cruelly 
wronged ; but try, if you can, to forgive him. He 
owned to us—my mother and me—that he had 
tried to turn your uncle against you, and inter- 
cepted your letters to each other.” 

“He confessed that, did he?” Everard cried. “I 
knew it must be so; it was the only way I could 
account for the turn things took.” 

“ He said he had no idea at first of doing anything 
against your interests, but finding your uncle sus- 
picious and irritated against you, and having all the 
correspondence passing through his hands, was too 
much for him. 
we always thought well of him.” 

“When was he taken ill? 
very sudden.” 


This has been such a shock to us ; 
It must have been 
“It was an accident. He was knocked down by 
a hansom near the Albert Hall, and brought here. 
He was in great distress about his conduct to you. 
I know how indignant you must be feeling, but 
indeed, if you had seen him you would have pitied 
him.” 

“T don’t know who I am, to be hard on him,” 
He felt at the moment nothing but 
When any of us con- 


Everard said. 
pity for his dead enemy. 
siders his debt to the great Creditor of all, no right- 
minded man will spend much thought upon the 
paltry hundred pence that may be owing to him. 

“ He did all he could to make amends at the last,” 
said Maude. “‘ Chilcotes comes to you, of course.” 

His start and look of surprise showed her that 
he had not been considering that side of the ques- 
tion. 

“Poor fellow!” he said. 
he took, he only had a year of it. 
while.” 

He felt stunned and shaken by the suddenness of 
the event, and the change it had made in his 
fortunes. It took some days to familiarise him 
with the fact that Cuthbert had withdrawn all 
imputations on his character, and that he was now 
the owner of Chileotes. He saw the Harrisons con- 
stantly, and longed to, but dared not, ask about 
Frances Avery. 

One day, however, Miss 
mother and I are going to run down to St. Leonard’s 
for a week. We both need a change badly. I hope 
you will come and look us up, if you have nothing 
better to do.” 

Then she added casuaily: “I am expecting to 
have Miss Avery with me. She likes the sea.” 

After this, Austin declared with energy that he 
should certainly come down and call upon them. 
And in fact he took an early opportunity of doing so, 


“ After all the trouble 
It wasn’t worth 


Harrison said: “My 
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It was evening when he reached the house where 
they were staying. At a bow-window of the draw- 
ing-room, overlooking the sea, Frances was sitting 
alone. When Mr. Everard was announced, she 
met him with an agitation that she could not 
conceal. 

“You seem surprised to see me?” he 
“Surely you must have known that I should come.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, trying to speak lightly. 
“Maude said you would probably be calling on 
Lady Harrison.” 

“You know perfectly well,” he said, “that I 
don’t come to see Lady Harrison, much as I esteem 
her. Look; do you remember these ?” 

It was a bunch of withered white 
he held in his hand. 

“You have them still 
her hair. 

“Yes, and mean to keep them. 


said. 


violets that 


2” she said, blushing to 
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satisfied with that. Frances, | am not the digs. 
graced, impoverished man you knew. I don’t regret 
that time: it showed me what you were, how 
generous and how trustful! You were kind to me 
when the world was against me. You are not 
going to be cruel now ?” 

She was silent for a moment. Then his hand 
stole over hers as she rested it on the table. 

“My love! I may say it ?” 

“Yes, Austin,” she said. 

After a few minutes she remarked : “ And now 
you won't want those old violets.” 

“Yes, I shall. I shall want them to remind me 
of the time when there was only one person who 
believed in me.” 

But he did not tell her, for words could hardly 
tell, from what that gift of hers had saved him ; or 
from what a gulf of irremediable despair he had 
been lifted by her confidence and love. 


D. M. J. 
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CURFEW ROW, 


“‘Solemnly, mournfully dealing its dole, 
The curfew bell is beginning to toll; 
Cover the embers, and put out the light, 
Toil comes with the morning, and rest with the night.” 


HUS Longfellow; and the beautiful little 
stanza tells us more regarding the primi- 

tive uses of the curfew than we may at a 

first reading observe. For the significance of the 
bell in modern times we need go no further than 
Gray’s “Elegy”; it is simply intended to “toll the 


PERTH. 


knell of parting day” —to sound, as Longfellow again 
has it, “the requiem of the dying day.” Away far 
back in the centuries, however, the custom had other 
and more practical uses. We suspect it would be 
nothing less than heretical to question the popular 
tradition that the curfew came in with William the 
Conqueror. There are, however, good grounds for 
questioning this tradition, as we shall presently see ; 
but meantime we may allow it to pass. 

We are, at any rate, bound to admit that the 
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Norman monarch was the first to enforce the curfew 
in England generally. It was he who ordained, under 
severe penalties, that when the bell rang at eight 
o'clock in the evening, all lights and fires should be 
extinguished. Thus we can understand now, if we did 
not understand before, the meaning of Longfellow’s 
words quoted above. To us the regulation of the 
Conqueror might seem an altogether arbitrary one ; 
but it was indeed most useful in those early days, 
when houses were built mainly of wood, and when 
the fireplace was a mere hole in the middle of the 
floor, under an opening in the roof to allow the smoke 
to escape. When a family retired for the night, the 
fire was extinguished by simply covering up the 
opening in the floor; hence the term couvre-feu, 
or curfew. In those far-away times the danger of 
fire was so constant that extraordinary safeguards 
were enjoined against it. The old city of London 
ordinances show us that between Whitsuntide and 
St. Bartholomew, when a scarcity of water might be 
expected, every householder was required to keep a 
supply in front of his door in readiness for emer- 
gencies. Other expedients were resorted to for the 
same purpose, but none of these had the sweet sim- 
plicity of the curfew law. 

It has been unkindly suggested that the severity 
exhibited by William in enforcing obedience to the 
curfew was more particularly designed to prevent 
the English from assembling together in order to 
plan schemes of rebellion against their Norman lords. 
This they are said to have done mostly in the Saxon 
beer-clubs, and thus we have Thomson writing :— 

“The shiv’ring wretches, at the curfew sound, 
Dejected, sink into their sordid beds.” 
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But the “cover-fire bell” was certainly known in 
France, Spain, Italy, Scotland, and probably in other 
countries of Europe, at this same period, and in some 
places even be- 
fore William’s 
time. Alfred 
the Great, for 
example, is 
known to 
have ordained 
that all the 
inhabitants at 
Oxford should, 
at the ringing 
of the curfew 
at Carfax, 
cover up their 
fires and go to 
bed: which 
custom, it is 
stated in Pes- 
hall’s “ History 
of Oxford,” 
“is observed 
to this day,and 
the bell as cer- 
tainly rings at 
eight as Great THE WAKEMAN OF RIPON. 
Tom tolls at 
nine.” The 





-curfew again is mentioned to a late period as a com- 


mon and approved regulation, which would hardly 
have been the case had it been originally imposed as 


a badge of servitude. In 1590 the magistrates of 
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Dundee, where Norman influence could never have 
obtained, allowed the curfew ringer “to levie eight 
pennies” yearly upon all who had “ane fire-house 
[é.c., a house with fireplace] in the burgh;” and as 
late as 1657 the Town Council of Perth passed “an 
Act requiring obedience to the ringing of the bell for 
putting out fires.” We even find the ringing of the 
curfew provided for by bequests of tracts of land and 
other property, although this ringing was but the 
relic of the custom. 

The absolute prohibition of fires and lights after 
the ringing of the curfew was abolished by Henry L., 
in the year 1100; but the practice of tolling a bell 
at a fixed hour in the evening was continued; and 
this, which is still extant in many places, is a sur- 
vival of the curfew of medizval times. At first the 
common hour was seven o'clock; then it was gradu- 
ally advanced to eight, and in some places to nine 
o'clock ; in Scotland, ten o’clock was not an unusual 
hour ; at Dundee we believe that hour is observed to 
this day. At Durham, where it is tolled at nine 
o’clock, the curfew heralds the closing of the college 
gates ; at Newcastle it used to be the signal for shut- 
ting the shops; and in some Cheshire and Yorkshire 
villages it has for several centuries warned farmers to 
lock up their cattle for the night. In the low fen 
districts about Ely and the Cambridge flats it is even 
now most useful to the traveller as he trudges through 
the marshy mists, which, while obscuring the lights 
of the distant city, act as favourable conductors, 
according to Professor Tyndall, to the sound of bells. 
In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that at Waltham-in- 
the-Wolds a grateful farmer, who 
was lost in the snow, and found 
his way home by the sound of 
the curfew, left a field to endow 
a five o'clock bell for all time. 
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In many parts of Scotland, as well as of England, 
the custom has kept its hold of the popular sym. 
pathies. In Perth, where the bell is still rung every 
evening, there is a “Curfew Row,” in a house in 
which is yet to be seen a niche in the wall where, it 
is said, the bell once hung, thus giving the street its 
name. This same old city by the Tay affords an 
instance of the morning curfew—a curious variation 
of the ancient custom. In the records of one of the 
town’s churches for the year 1586 we read that “the 
Session ordains Nicol Balmain to ring the curfew and 
workman bell in the morning and evening the space 
of ane quarter of an hour,” the times appointed being 
4a.m.and8 p.m. At Stow, the bell is, or was lately, 
also rung as early as four o'clock in the morning, 
and at Tamworth at the more reasonable hour of six 
o'clock. In the Yorkshire city of Ripon there still 
exists a pleasant variation of the old practice, for 
every night at nine o’clock the curfew horn is blown 
in the market-place by a man dressed in a uniform 
that recalls a very distant past. 

It would be tedious to mention the names of places 
where the curfew bell still continues to be rung. Mr, 
Syre Cuming, in a paper read before the British 
Archeological Society, gives a list of nearly forty 
towns and villages in which the custom survives, and 
to this number writers in Notes and Queries have 
added some fifty more places. One of the most 
recent revivals was at Stratford-on-Avon, where the 
same bell is now used that was tolled at Shakespeare’s 
funeral. In some corners of the country the prac- 
tice is dying out; and it may be that ere long the 
soothing tones of the curfew, spreading their charm 
over the happiness of the quiet English home, will be 
heard no more in the land. Meantime, it is pleasant 
to have had this short chat about a custom of such 
distant origin, and one which is even now perpetuated 


all over the kingdom. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 
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THE SHIELD, THE SWORD, AND THE BATTLE. 


[11.—THE 


BY THE REV. ¢ 


“Putting on the breastplate of righteousness.”—EpuH. vi. 





ew iL is interesting to remember 
| the probable origin of the 
description of the Christian 
armour given in Eph. vi. Let 
bear in mind the cir- 
cumstances under which the 
Epistle was written. St. Paul 
was a prisoner at Rome. He 
was committed to the care 
of soldiers, and every day he 
would see some of these tall 
Roman grenadiers wearing the very armour here 
described. We can imagine how Paul yearned over 
the souls of these men, and how he would endeavour 
to win them for One greater than the Emperor under 
whom they served. Yes, and we can easily imagine 
how, one day, there flashes across the fertile mind of 
the Apostle such a thought as this: “I see in the man 
just a parable of the very lesson I would teach my 
Ephesian converts. His lofty helmet, his strong 
girdle, his sandals, his sword, his shield, and his breast- 
plate, may each of them afford me a handle for some 
practical truth that may tend to make them good 
soldiers of the great Captain.” 

It isa wise plan for all teachers and workers ever- 
to be on the look-out for illustrations from the sights 
and scenes around them. It fastens a nail in a sure 
place; it awakens attention in a Bible lesson or a 
sermon that could not otherwise be gained. The 
whole world of nature, and the daily experience of 
common life, present innumerable points of resem- 
blanze to the Kingdom of Christ ; and very helpful to 
the souls of his brethren will the servant of Christ be 
who knows well how to make use of such. 

It seems tolerably plain what the Apostle means by 
the figure here employed. A breastplate, or coat of 
mail, was employed to guard the neck and the chest. 
It was made of iron or brass scales closely knit 
together, and would often prove a most valuable 
defence of some of the most vital parts of the body. 
This breastplate is called “the breastplate of righteous- 
ness,” and is evidently taken from an expression used 
of the promised Messiah: “He PUT ON RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS AS A BREASTPLATE, and a helmet of salvation 
upon His head ; and He put on the garments of ven- 
geance for clothing, and was clad with zeal as a 
cloke ” (Isaiah lix. 17). 

It seems plain that the Christian warrior is to 
wear a breastplate like that of his glorious Captain. 
“Righteousness” is to be a great safeguard in the 
warfare he has to wage. 

But what is this “righteousness”? Is it the 
righteousness imputed to him when he believes on 
the Lord Jesus? No doubt this righteousness is a 
robe that enwraps each: true child of God; no doubt 
this riyhteousness is a great protection from the 
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assaults of his spiritual enemies. If a man knows 
that he stands in Christ without a flaw or a fault in 
God’s holy sight, it aids him in repelling the accusa- 
tions of Satan, and to go on rejoicing in the Re- 
deemer’s love. (Compare Zech. iii. 1-5.) 

But I think here this could scarcely be the meaning 
of the passage. This righteousness he Ephesians had 
put on when they believed ; but now he urges them 
to put on the life of righteousness, the spirit of our 
Lord’s own example, the daily walk of the disciple of 
the meek and loving Saviour. In another passage 
the Apostle throws a light upon his meaning as to the 
breastplate. Writing to the Thessalonian Christians, 
he says: “ Let us, who are of the day, be sober, putting 
on the breastplate of faith and love, and for a helmet, 
the hope of salvation” (1 Thes. v. 8). But, as in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians he makes faith the shield, 
so we may infer that the chief idea of the breast- 
plate here is a true spirit of love. Here, then, is the 
righteousness we are to put on. We are to cultivate a 
life of well-doing, based on the spirit of genuine love. 
Copying the Master, we are each day to live kindly, 
loving, consistent lives. This, too, will be a defence. 
It will disarm the opposition of those around ; it will 
give no handle to the enemy to speak reproachfully ; 
it will close up many an avenue by which Satan might 
make a breach in the soul; it will help us to main- 
tain the comfort of a good conscience toward both 
God and man. 

How constantly Joseph, the beloved son of Jacob, 
wore this breastplate. In his early days he learnt the 
lesson of the fear of God, and it followed him through 
life. Though sold as a slave by his wicked brethren, 
yet he manfully did his duty in the house of Potiphar. 
He utterly refused to put off his breastplate when 
attacked by a sore temptation. Then when cast into 
prison he was still faithful to God and his own cha- 
racter. And when at length he was lifted up to so 
high a position in Egypt, he was not thrown off his 
balance. Faithful as a servant, as a prisoner, he was 
no less so when in highest authority. With wisdom 
and conscientious diligence he fulfilled his difficult 
work in saving the lives of thousands from the famine. 

And in this “breastplate of righteousness” which 
he wore there was the true spirit of love. We 
are never told that he uttered hard words against 
his cruel brethren; we never find him inveigh- 
ing against the wickedness and lying deceit of 
Potiphar’s wife. And when his brethren were brought 
within the reach of his power, though he humbled 
and alarmed them, yet he loved them, and only de- 
sired their true welfare. And this breastplate proved 
a strong protection. In God’s hand, his steadfast 
determination to walk in the right path was the 
means of preservation from perils that would have 
utterly wrecked the life and prospects of most young 
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men. He left behind, the record of a stainless and, 
honourable career, and his example has proved a 
blessing to numbers of the young. 

But let us, each one, ask ourselves, Tow may I put 
on this breastplate ?—in short, How may I hope to live 
a righteous life befure God? How may I live in love 
and holy consistency all my days? 

1. J must remember that all true righteousness is 
through the indwelling presence of the Righteous One. 
With an evil and deceitful heart, with a sinful and 
corrupt nature, man can of himself do no good thing. 
But Christ by His Spirit enters the heart, and abides 
there as the Spring and Source of all godly, righteous 
living, and of all genuine love and charity. To enjoy 
this presence and power, you must ever be looking 
unto Jesus. The more you look up to Him, the 
exalted Head of His Church, the more He will come 
and make His abode with you. Never despair. When 
you feel a lack of all right principle, when the world 
and the flesh drag you down into the mire, lift up your 
eyes in faith to Jesus and connect yourself to Him. 
He will surely take possession of you, pardoning all 
that is amiss, and renewing you by His Spirit that 
dwelleth in you. And remember that the Spirit works 
by leading you to yield yourself entirely to Christ. 
Though you may acknowledge that ycu neither trust, 
nor love, nor pray, nor praise, nor do anything as you 
ought, yet tell the Lord Jesus that you wish to be His 
alone. Ask Him to take the throne of your heart, 
and to reign and rule there continually. 

2. Constantly let me set before myself the wniversal- 
ity of Christian motive and principle. It is no use 
lopping off a branch here and there, or trying to add 
one or two neglected duties to the usual round of or- 
dinary life. No; I must recognise that if principle is to 
guide me in one thing, I must aim that it guides me in 
everything. Two passages out of St. Paul's Epistles 
ought to be firmly rooted in each heart, and daily 
pondered in all their bearing :— 

“ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.”—1 Cor. x. 31. 

“ Whatsvever ye do in word or deed, do all inthe 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by Him,.”—Col. iii. 17. 

These all-inclusive words leave no possible exemp- 
tion from the principle they enforce. The whole life, 
and every action of it, is to be for the glory of God. 
The whole life, and every part of it, is to be carried 
out under a sense of Christian discipleship, as service 
to Christ and out of supreme love to Him. The com- 
monest things, the most necessary things, as eating 
and drinking, are to be regulated by this lofty aim—to 
bring honour to God; and our every word, and all the 
thoughts and meditations from which they arise, are 
to be in subjection to our Master and our King. 

Whatever be the society in which we are thrown, 
whatever the duties in which we are engaged, what- 
ever be the sphere of life, social, commercial, political, 
ecclesiastical, that claims our attention, one principle 
and motive is to run through all: we must act as 
before God, and so as to be pleasing and acceptable in 
His sight. 

The moment we do anything willingly and pur- 
posely putting God out of sight, or imagining that 


His will is not to be consulted, that moment is g 
moment of sin and disobedience. 

There are two evils which many professing Chris. 
tians permit in themselves, and seem to excuse on g 
plea of necessity ; yet these two evils are the cause of 
terrible mischief in the Church of Christ. They lead 
to innumerable sins, even greater, if possible, than 
themselves, and each in its way places a fearful 
stumbling-block in the way of Christ’s Kingdom, 

What are these evils? 

AVARICE and an UNCURBED TEMPER. 

What a sin is avarice! How the greed for gold 
deadens spiritual affections, hinders the profit of 
prayer and Bible reading, enchains men who would 
be most valuable workers, locks up in iron safes 
millions of money that might be employed in relieving 
human misery and carrying the Gospel of Christ to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. What but this sin 
leads to business practices, business lies, and deceits 
and petty dishonesties, that bring a scandal on the 
name of England? O Christian—if you be a Chris- 
tian indeed—watch against this evil! If God has 
given you means, remember you are but His steward: 
open wide your hand. Ponder the needs of Christ's 
Church ; think of the poor relative, the neighbour 
that suffers want rather than beg, the widow and the 
orphan—yes, and the orphaned souls that are robbed 
of a Heavenly Father's love, because none carry to 
them the blessed Gospel of His grace. 

Nor is the other sin less injurious. 

An uncurbed temper in a house is the parent of 
many sorrows. Like an east wind, it nips in the bud 
many a hopeful shoot of godliness. It robs the young 
in many cases of all the brightness and joy of early 
life. It drives many a man to unhallowed scenes, and 
not a few to a madhouse, or into the grave. 

And where, by God’s mercy, these greater miseries 
do not arise, it cannot fail to injure the spirit of 
prayer and of holy love, which is the true glory of 
every Christian home. 

So if you would wear the breastplate, guard against 
this sin. Never say “you cannot help w.” The 
Saviour’s mighty arm and His loving presence can 
calm and support you, so that this evil may be trodden 
under foot. A’.1 He will do this if you commit your- 
self to His keeping day by day. 

This brings me back to one of the points with 
which I started. For a main part of “ the breastplate 
of righteousness ” is the constant exhibition and life 
of true charity. It is this spirit of love which helps 
to overcome the temper. If love reigns, it will keep 
us from rash and hasty judgments—from eagerness to 
return a slight or a wrong ; it will make us forbearing 
and forgiving, patient and long-suffering. But, more 
than this: a spirit of true charity will pervade the 
whole of a Christian’s life. It will be the best anti- 
dote of self-will, self-conceit, and selfishness. It will 
suggest ways of lessening the sorrows or the cares 
of others, and will lead you to watch for opportunities 
of speaking kind words and doing kind deeds. 

True love will hinder you from uttering words of 
flattery that will do harm to another, or words of 
slander and backbiting that would injure their cha- 
racter. True love will spread a sweet fragrance 
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through the home where you dwell, and will re- 
commend the Gospel more than the words of the 
ablest preacher. 

Nor forget that it is in the common every-day affairs 
of life you find the best means of exercising yourself 
unto godliness, and of cultivating that spirit of pure 
and undefiled religion which is most precious in God's 
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sight. When in Scotland, it was named to me that 
the honey which is most valued and has the most 


delicious flavour is that which the bees extract from 
simple heather onthe moor. So it is amongst the least 
and humblest things that the life of righteousness 
grows best, and its graces are most brought out to 
the glory of God and the good of man, 
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HOBIN, I don’t think I shall be 
home before Monday, and there 
is a Special Mission collection at 
the church on Sunday, so I want you to put 
this into the plate for me on Sunday morning— 
don’t forget.” 

“This” was a bright new shilling. 
at it admiringly, and rubbed it on the sleeve of his 
jacket before he dropped it into the depths of his 
one reliable pocket. 

“ All right, mother ; and you won't forget to bring 
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“*The best I ever saw!’”—p. 


that paint-box back with you? I’m wanting it 


awfully.” 


Mrs. West laughed. “I am afraid I can hardly 
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afford one, Robin. You know you want so many 
things ‘awfully.’ Good-bye.” 

Robin stood back a little, and surveyed the train 
with the air of a person who thoroughly understood 
the management of one; the next moment the 
whistle sounded, and the long line of carriages 
slipped away past the platform, into the black depths 
of the tunnel. 

Robin watched it till the last puff of smoke was 
out of sight, then he turned about and marched out 
of the station. Not straight home by any means ; 
there were several matters of business to be attended 
to first. There was a cricket match coming off that 
afternoon at the corner of the links, and if Robin 
was not one of the players, he was one of the 
spectators, and a very deeply interested one. What 
would the match be without his assistance in leading 
the applause ? 

From the links to Robson the ironmonger’s—he 
wanted a new catch for his rabbit-hutch, and a visit 
to that shop was a work of time. Robson was the 
right kind of shopkeeper ; he would let the boys 
walk about his premises, and inspect all the newest 
improvements in-skates or cutlery, without inquiring 
too closely into the amount of money at their 
disposal, and in return the boys made a point of 
giving him their custom, and asking his opinion on 
any matter of dispute connected with the trade—even 
if they did not abide by it. 

Robson was busy opening out some brown-paper 
packages at the back of the counter. The new 
catch came to one penny, and Robin had to turn out 
a handful of small properties to find it. Among 
them Robson’s quick eye caught the gleam of the 
collection shilling—clearly, from a professional point 
of view, Robin was a person worth cultivating just 
now. Business transacted, he brought his packages a 
little nearer the front, and Robin perched himself on 
the counter to look at them. 

“What's in that parcel?” he asked, pointing to 
one half covered over—there was something shining 
underneath the paper. 

“That? Oh, that’s knives! There’s some rather 
good ones in it.” 

Knives ! Robin’s eyes sparkled ; where is the boy 
who can look coldly at a new knife? “May I 
look ?” he cried eagerly. 

“Tf you like.” Robson spread them out on the 
counter. “They call that one the Stanley ; you 
might go right over Africa with the tools in it.” 

Robin turned it about in his palm with deep 
respect. “It’s a beauty—the best I ever saw. Is it 
a dear one ?” 

“Dear, no! uncommonly cheap, I call it. One 
shilling ; and there’s no better value for the money to 
be had.” 

One shilling! Robin thought of the paint-box he 
had wanted so awfully—its colours grew dim and 
faded in comparison with this wonderful implement. 
There was that shilling for the missionaries in his 
pocket; oh! if only his mother had given it 


to him. Robin put down the knife with a heavy 
sigh. 

“T’d like to buy it very much. Would you mind 
keeping it a few days? and perhaps someone might 
give me a shilling.” 

“Very well; but there’s no time like the present 
with a knife like that.” 

Robin agreed with him ; he left the shop in quite 
a depressed state of mind. Outside he met an 
acquaintance, George Humphrey, and of course 
George had to hear all about it. 

“A shilling is a lot of money for a knife, any way,” 
remarked George practically. “I only gave four- 
pence for mine, and it cuts like anything.” 

He took it out as he spoke. Robin eyed it with 
considerable scorn. “It’s a different kind of thing 
to Robson’s altogether.. You wouldn’t look at that if 
you once saw his.” 

“What is the use of seeing it, then? where did we 
ever get a shilling all at once, I’d like to know?” 

Robin suddenly dived into his pocket and held out 
the collection shilling right before his friend’s as- 
tonished eyes. 

“Speak for yourself, George Humphrey. 
that the whole afternoon.” 

“Then why didn’t you get the knife ?” 

“ Because it isn’t mine really, more’s the pity; it’s 
got to go to the Missions, and I don't believe they 
want it out there half as much as I do.” 

George looked at the shilling thoughtfully. “ You'll 
be somebody on Sunday, though. I never get above 
twopence to put in the plate.” 

There was some consolation in that thought. 
Robin went home at last, determined that all the 
people in his neighbourhood should have a good 
view of that shilling when he dropped it into the 
plate on Sunday. 

But this was only Thursday ; there were Friday 
and Saturday to come first, and all that Friday the 
knife and the shilling were woful hindrances to the 
lessons at school. The times the shilling was taken 
out and polished under cover of the desk—the times 
the capabilities of that knife were rehearsed to any- 
one who would listen--the diagrams of it that had to 
be sketched on the back of his spelling-book, made 
the day a very unsettled one. 

School broke up at four o’clock, and almost 
unconsciously Robin’s feet carried him round by 
Robson’s window. In the corner beside a row of 
metal covers, lay the famous Stanley knife in com- 
pany with a dozen others—very inferior ones indeed. 

Robin stared at it with great indignation. It was 
not fair of Robson, after he had promised to keep it 
for a few days, to go and put it there, where every- 
body could see it. Someone would be sure to want 
it and buy it right off, and then he should never see 
another like it again. He put his arms down on the 
window-ledge, and reflected upon it in bitterness of 
spirit. 

It was shortly after four when Robin left the 
school—it was nearly six when he reached home, 
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and he walked quietly in at the open door and up 
the stairs to his own room, as no one had heard him 
walk before. Robin’s usual progress was one series 
of leaps and bounds. 

Once there, he took something out of his pocket 
and looked at it cautiously in the shadow of the 
window curtain: it was the knife—the Stanley 
knife ; and the collection shilling—the shilling his 
mother had trusted him with, was in Robson’s cash 
drawer. 

In breathless haste he went over the fittings— 
there were the big blade, the little blade, a chisel, a 
corkscrew, a button-hook, a watch-key, and a file : 
seven (different things, and yet George Humphrey said 
it was dear. The wonder was that they had made 
it for the money. 

He tried the big blade on a piece of wood : it was 
not as sharp as he expected : and the little blade was 
very stiff: he could not get it to open at all, though 
it had seemed easy enough in Robson’s experienced 
hands. There was the watch-key : it would be very 
useful when he did get a watch; and his mother 
often wanted a button-hook, only he could not very 
well let her see the knife ; and then, somehow feel- 
ing rather sober, and not nearly as elate as he 
ought to have been with such a treasure in his pos- 
session, he hid it away under some clothes and went 
down to tea. 

What was the matter with Robin the next day ? 
There was no fun, no laughing and shouting, and 
though it was half-holiday, no cricket. He wandered 
away for a solitary walk by himself in the afternoon. 
He could not stay beside the other boys ; they had 
all known about the shilling—it was not possible to 
carry about a coin like that and not exhibit it ; and if 
they saw the knife they would know at once that he 
was a thief, and had spent it himself. Why had he 
not thought of all this before ? 

“Robin, where have you been off to?” cried 
George Humphrey, coming up behind him as he sat 
on a low wall considering these things. “ What are 
you hiding away there?” 

There are times when everybody feels the need of 
somebody else to contide in. Robin opened his hand, 
and the knife siipped down on the wall. George 
picked it up with a cry of surprise. 

“Why, Robin, that’s the very knife you were 
talking about. How many blades has it?” 

George proceeded to inspect it very thoroughly ; 
he tried the big blade that cut worse than ever, the 
little one that would not open at all, discovered that 
the point of the cork screw was broken, and that the 
chisel would be certain to break the first time it was 
used ; finally, with great candour, he gave his opinion 
decidedly against it. 

“T wouldn’t give my old knife for two like it ; if 
you’d got one with one proper blade it would have 
been some good; that thing’s only made to look 
at!” 

And Robin had 
friend was speaking the truth. 


a gloomy conviction that his 
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“Where did you get the shilling from?” was the 
next question. 

“T didn’t get one ; it’s the collection shilling.” 

George whistled, then his face grew grave. 
“Well, you are a nice person to be trusted. I 
didn’t think you would do such a shabby trick, 
Robin, and I don’t think you have got anything by 
it, either. It wasn’t worth the trouble. However, 
that’s your look-out.” 

George vaulted over the gate and vanished; he 
did not ask Robin to go with him this time. 


Sunday morning—a bright, sunny summer Sunday, 
with singing birds and waving trees, and people 
went down the sunshiny roads to the church; and the 
collection for the Missions was given, but Robin was 
lying with his head buried in his pillow, feeling as if 
he never wanted to lift it up any more. He had 
caught a violent cold wandering about the day 
before ; but Robin was not accustomed to colds or 
sickness of any kind, and he took it as a direct 
judgment on his conduct about that shilling. Every 
toll of the bell ringing for morning church was a 
separate reproach to him. No one came to see him ; 
there was no mother at home to nurse him; and 
altogether it was the longest, saddest Sunday Robin 
ever got through. 

He was still lying there on Monday afternoon, quite 
sure now that he was going to die, and that no one 
would ever know how sorry he had been about it, 
when a quick step came up the stairs, and Mrs. West 
opened the door. 

“Why, Robin, my poor little man, what have you 
been doing with yourself?” she said, bending over 
him. 

Robin forgot all the dignity of his ten years— 
forgot that it was babyish to cry; he only re- 
membered that he was ill and in trouble, and 
wanted his mother, and he straightway sobbed out 
the whole story of his wrong-doing on her shoulder. 
“Tt’s all because of that collection shilling, mother. 
I've never been happy one single minute since ; and 
I’d rather go without a knife till 1’m quite an old 
man than get another that way.” 

Robin did not die that time; by Tuesday after- 
noon he was down-stairs again, rather pale and quiet, 
certainly, but fairly on the road to getting better ; 
his mother was writing a letter at the table ; when 
it was finished she came and sat beside him. 
“Robin, Uncle Will has sent you a shilling to buy 
a paint-box. I told him how much you were want- 
ing one, so there it is to do what you like with.” 

Robin looked down at it for a minute or two in 
silence—the fresh bright shilling that meant so many 
grand possibilities beside the paint-box : it was a sore 
temptation for that minute, all his past aches and 
pains notwithstanding ; then he sturdily made up 
his mind, and gave it back to his mother. 

“Keep it for me till Sunday, mother. I’m going 
to make that the collection shilling instead of the 


other.” SARAH PITT. 





















HE golden prime is faded, 





Fled all the sunny days ; 





Now leaden skies, snow laded, 


All wear but winter grays. 


Yet warm the earth has shielded 
Within her heart the root, 
And that which sprung and yielded, 


Shall spring again and fruit. 


So, too, life’s summer ended, 
Fade hope’s fairest flowers ; 
The gray with gold is blended, 


And shadowed days are ours. 


Yet may our hearts, deep hidden, 
Bear still Love’s deathless root, 

That yet shall spring unbidden, 
And yield eternal fruit. 


JOHN MUIR. 
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DIVINE 


SET-OVERS. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK HASTINGS (OF ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA). 


**God hath set the one over against the other,”—EccLesiastes vii. 14. 


AYS the ancient preacher, “In the day 
of prosperity be joyful, but in the 
day of adversity consider: God also 
hath set the one over against the 
other, to the end that man should 
find nothing after him.” 

Joyfulness in prosperity is really 
We are prosperous when 
circumstances are favourable, when surroundings are 





permitted, 


pleasant, when business is lucrative. 

One element in prosperity is to have physical 
vigour, to be broad-chested, strong-lunged, and strong- 
limbed. It is grand to feel physically equal to any 
burdens in life. An element in prosperity is mental 
strength, ability to conduct a perplexing business, 
or to work out perplexing questions. If the mind 
keeps its balance, if there is no fluttering of the 
brain, no brow on fire, that is something for which 
to be thankful. If we are not fretted so that we 
cannot bear any questioning or opposition, we may be 
thankful. If we have a temperament habitually 
hopeful and contented, we have in that uncountable 
riches and true prosperity. If children are kindly one 
to another, and if they are occupied in useful ways of 
life, if they grow up aright, loving good things, and 
keeping out of city snares, we have further exceeding 
reason to be joyful. We have in these things prosperity. 

If our spiritual relationships are helpful, this may 
be accounted as another element of prosperity. Men 
are indeed much more dependent on religious organisa- 
tions than they imagine. They get more than they 
give. Itis well to have a heart linked to some church. 
To have happy church associations and helpful 
Sabbaths can make us joyful. But in addition to that, 
we must see that the soul prospers. If personal spiritual 
progress is made ; if sometimes a “ Light” surprises us ; 
if our “soul’s health prospereth,’ we may well be 
thankful. 

Sometimes 
so that our “cup runneth over.” 
rapture and heavenly vision may be given. These come 
sometimes as we sit in the twilight, or are engaged in 
some task; or as we wander along some country lane 
or through tangled forest, over fern-clad hill-side, or 
Sometimes they 

the preacher's 
You 


revelations of God's love come to us 


Moments of lofty 


by some winding, rippling river. 
come when in the sanctuary, as 
words seem winged, and thoughts electrical. 
listen: in the body or out of the body, you cannot 
tell. You gain fresh spiritual strength from the con- 
sciousness of Christ's presence and love. You wish 
to do His will; to be absorbed in His service and 
work. You can say that His service is perfect 
freedom, and Heaven is already yours. You sit with 


Christ in heavenly places. At such seasons we may 


be joyful, for in this we know real spiritual pro- 
sperity. 

Don’t be afraid, and think God grudges your joy. 
Let it be seen; let it brighten others. Don’t think 
you were only sent into the world to go through it in 
a state of mourning and penitence for sin. This is, 
alas! the peculiar repressive doctrine of a cere- 
monialistic system of religion. The men of grace 
really find glory begun below. If the heart is right 
with God—by faith, we are to be joyous; we possess a 
true prosperity. Let it not be 
frivolous joy, like the mere turbulent torrent which 


Joyousness is a duty. 


dashes over the stones or past the bending branches, 
and makes the most noise because of its shallowness, 
but let it be joy like the broad, meadow-fringed, tree- 
shaded, deep-flowing river. 

There is, however, an obligatory introspection under 
the trials of Life. 
Many trials come in the ordinary course, and are 
intended generally to lead to thought. All are not 
Job thought God 
had made him a target at which to shoot His arrows 
of vengeance. He misunderstood the character of God. 
So do we oftentimes. 


“Tn the day of adversity consider.” 


specially sent by the great Father. 


There are, however, special 
trials which are closely related to some sin of our own. 
If we can see what they are, we must repent of them. 
We must leave and forget them. Because we have 
wandered in prosperity, God may have to allow 
adversity to come upon us that we may be brought 
back. Where pride, selfishness, falsity, envy, and pas- 
sion are allowed sway, we must have to endure chasten- 
ing, trial, and adversity that we may “consider.” 

See how it was with Peter. He was allowed to fall, 
He had to learn 


self ; to know his own weakness. There was spiritual 


and it was foretold. to mistrust 
prosperity in those tears of bitterness and remorse he 
shed after Christ had looked on him. It is a great 
mercy when the heart is softened and the spirit sancti- 
fied by sorrow. Oft-times sorrow comes, and is borne, 
but with no good result. The heart is hardened or en- 
sased in pride, and the man will not see the reason of 
his adversity. 
with asphalte. 
sunshine penetrate to warm them? 
to them? The leaves droop, the bark curls off, the 
trunk withers. They are 
covered up by worldliness; they are coated at the 
roots. Pick that off, life will be 
manifest: a real soul-prosperity will come. The 
drooping leaves and withering branches are warnings 
in the one case, and a feelingless state in the other. 
There are Divine adaptings and “set-overs ” in life, 
We are told, “God hath set one over against the 
other.’ In Nature there is that adaptedness of one 


Look at a tree whose roots are covered 
How can rains reach those roots, or 
How can air get 


So it is with many souls. 


and a new 
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thing to another. Things are subject to a definite 
duality. They are placed over against one another 


—responsive—opposite. God has so placed them.. 


Science, even if we were to admit evolutionary theories, 
shows that there is always a selective guiding force. 
The eye is fitted to light, the ear to sound, the lungs 
to the pressure of the atmosphere. In the earth itself 
the amount of water is adapted to the proportion of 
land. If there were more land than water, there would 
be endless desert and desolation in the world. All is 
set over, one thing against the other. 

Materials and forces are all correlated. One material 
responds to another's influence. A pendulum swinging 
regularly near another, it is said, will cause it after a 
time to move to and fro, and that without contact. It 
is known that buildings have a vibratory note. To 
certain tones of an organ the whole edifice will throb 
and quiver. Strolling down a cathedral aisle, we have 
heard the windows rattle responsively, and the 
“prophets blazoned on the panes” seem to utter again 
strange voices. What is the mystery of that responsive 
power? Why should not all notes have the same 
effect? It is not always the loudest, but just a certain 
tone that produces the responsive quivering. It is 
the keynote of the building. So there is a responsive- 
ness between certain parts of life. 

In life we cannot always see the connection be- 
tween one event and another. Some circumstances, 
however, act on other things in a remarkable way, 
so that we are struck with the fitness of the 
sequence. They sometimes act in the way of retri- 
bution, sometimes in reward. In the future we 
shall see certainly the “ set-overs.” Abraham said 
to Dives, “Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus the evil, but 
now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” The 
balancing time always comes. In the future the 
balance will be perfectly adjusted. The mainspring 
of the universe is all right. We cannot sin without 
bringing upon ourselves certain results. We are 
always standing where the two paths—right, wrong, 
God-fear, self-love—sweep along. A hell or a heaven 
lies at the end of the paths. Reward or retribution 
must come. The man who takes a hot iron in his 
hand must suffer pain. Divine justice must maintain a 
balance, although eternity be occupied in obtaining it. 

A steamer, the was wrecked through 
the compasses deflecting very much. They became 
uncertain guides. The ship had not only been near 
an iron-bound coast, but a coast with unusual masses 
of iron hidden within the dungeons of those jagged 
rocks. The captain was saved. He said he was sure 
he steered by his compasses and chart. Afterwards 
he discovered that, having been near the unknown 
mass of iron, even his compasses were thrown out, his 
course diverted, and thus he ran into danger. Thus 
also temptation is adapted to the susceptible part of 
our nature. It is hidden. We take a false step, and 
perhaps make shipwreck of character or life. Ad- 
versity com:s. Then you sit on the rock of remorse 
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and “consider.” Why is this? The reason is, you 
had not kept away from worldly attractions or evil 
influence. Self-interest and immediate gratification 
led to fatal yielding. We cannot have spiritual joy 
wiile indulging worldly and passionate desires. Keep 
clear of sin. Get the compass adjusted. See that 
there is some spiritual study or association, or prayer 
constantly, like the great metallic balls on ship-board, 
counteracting the disturbing influence of the world, 

We must guard against the idea that God always 
sends sorrow to balance joy. 
at one time, owing to the teaching of a near relative, 
and even of a minister to whom I in early life 
frequently listened. Both had suffered greatly, and 
sorrow coloured their utterances. If I had any great 
joy, I was told always to expect disappointments, 
Alas! if it were so! We might then clothe the earth 
in sackcloth. We then should never dare to smile or 
laugh. God is not jealous of our joy. If it be only 
worldly and selfish joy, it will bring sorrow, but if it 
be a pure, trusting, humble joy, it cannot bring the 
day of adversity. Still, should the day of adversity 
come, remember prosperity will also one day return. 
God is still the same God when some “ set-over ” comes. 
He is the same merciful Father when He allows trial 
to come as when the sunshine of prosperity falls on 
our pathway. With Christ, the throne had to be 
succeeded by the cross, and then after the cross 
the throne. So with us—sorrow must balance 
joy, and the joy set before us will balance all sorrow. 

The object of the Divine set-overs is this—that man 
may see how fruitless human effort is in searching for 
happiness apart from God. Man is to “find nothing 
after Him.” No happiness is to be had apart from 
faith in Him at all times. This has been the experi- 
ence of man. A man of the world may go and seek 
wealth, possession, position, fame, influence, and find 
that in great measure it is not satisfactory property. 
A man thought he would be happy if he could save 
only a hundred pounds. He saved, he scraped, he 
stinted, he worried, he toiled early and late, and 
succeeded as some count success. He has now 
hundreds of thousands, and is even more wretched 
than before. Another thought that if he could 
dwell in a certain place, or gain certain premises, he 
would have much more prosperity and joy. Deceived, 
alas! he only found more trouble and perplexity. 
Another thought, “If I could give up business and 
have ease, I should be happy.” He retired. He 
bought a pretty house with large garden and stables. 
He is not happy. He misses former excitements of 
business. He finds cares and annoyances. He is 
fretted with longing for entrance into another circle 
of society than that to which all his life he has 
been accustomed. Society won’t withdraw its bars, 
and smiles at his rappings and ringings. He fumes, 
complains, and the complaints only amuse others. 
The most wretched people have often been those 
who have had most with which to make themselves 
happy, but who have had some fancied slight or 
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neglect to endure. Some of the happiest people 
also are often found to be those whose straitened 
circumstances, dreary surroundings, and miserable 
wages have implied considerable distress. They have 
had a hope in the heart “that maketh not ashamed. 
They had the Divine “set-over.” 

Look into the heart of that man who is rushing 
down to the halls of council. He cares not for reli- 
gion or God. He has plenty of this world’s goods. 
He is, moreover, an elected representative. He 
entered Parliament for his own ends, and not, as 
many, really desirous to serve his country. He has 
annoyances great; perhaps the knowledge that he 


” 


has recently compromised convictions and bartered 
away principles for some advantage is like a cobra’s 
fangs in his heart. He cares to face neither his 
compeers ner his constituents. He has some conscience 
left, and perhaps he feels pained as he sees how 
commented on in the 
harped upon in the 
He is far from happy. But look at the 
contrast. See where the sun has just sunk behind 
the gleaming waters. In its fading light an old man 
from the fields is trudging, with mattock and basket 
and empty wallet, towards his cottage home. His 


ill-doings will be 
then 


certain 
great assembly, and 


Press. 


humble meal awaits him, prepared by the loving Joan 
There is a song of joy in his heart to 
which his footsteps keep time. He will sitdown with 
thankfulness and lie down in peace. Stop and chat 
with one such. Try to help him spiritually, and you 
will find. as I found in one such case, that he knew 
the Saviour so intimately that he could help you. 
Why, it was like talking with John at Patmos or 
Moses on the mount. He had no wealth, but he had, 
through faith in Christ, sonship with the Divine. He 
could say, “In Christ all things are ours. I want 
nothing besides. Only more and more of Christ. The 
world has nothing to offer in His stead.” Such a one 
would say, “I would not part with Him for all the 
That 
man had found out the most blessed of all “ set-overs.” 
Ah, what a change the possession of Christ makes ! 
Without Him we can have no real joy, with Him no 
over-crushing sorrow. What a contrast two men can 
present ! 

Some of us may have found out the emptiness of 
the world, and our need of Christ. We are like a 
wilful child wandering through the long grass of an 
orchard ; it picks up a fallen apple, it wishes to eat it, 
it is told that the apple is not ripe, that it will be 
harmful. Then it is allowed just to taste the green 
fruit, that it may believe the parent. What a face it 
makes now ! It flings away the sour fruit; it will be 
more ready to believe you next time. 


of many years. 


riches of a Rothschild or the power of a Czar.” 


Sometimes we 
take the green unripe fruit of the world : we are sure 
it is sweet and luscious. We set our hearts on tran- 


sitory success or happiness ; we can find success, we are 
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We may for a time, but reverses come, and then 
we grumble that prosperity is changed to adversity, 


sure. 


disappointing, distracting, deadly. We have neglected 
God, His Word, and communion with Him. We have 
been trying to find “something after,” apart from 
x0d. The fruitis bitter, sharp, revolting as the apples 
of Sodom. Shall wecling to that, and let the heavenly 
fruit escape our grasp? Shall we try to satisfy 
immortal souls with that which can only disappoint ? 
Shall we not rather seek real gladness of heart in the 
knowledge of the love of Christ here? Shall we not 
gain the hope of His glory hereafter? Shall we not 
find “something after,” a real heaven of joy that will 
perfectly satisfy? 
“Go wing thy flight from star to star, 

From world to luminous world, as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming wall : 

Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 

And multiply each through endless years, 

One moment of heaven is worth them all.” 


We should say so. “One moment of God's presence,” 
for that is heaven. We can have a foretaste of heaven 
here if we have God with us. To have Him is real 
soul-prosperity ; we shall, however, find something 
“after” in that blessed land. We shall find that all 
trials are balanced. We shall find hosts of the blessed, 
and re-union with dear ones ; we shall find ever-varied 
joys, and the solution of earth’s problems ; we shall 
find a living Christ and loving God. We shall find 
the fulness of Divine love and the freedom for ever 
from sin ; we shall find that of which we had no con- 
ception : that which God has prepared for those who 
love and are faithful to Him. We shall find what 
Christ meant by “ manifold more in this world, and in 
the world to come life everlasting.” We shall find 
that the world of affection aroused in our hearts to 
the infinitely loving Christ will have its eternity for 
expansion and satisfaction. Life without Christ, even 
a prosperous life, is one that leaves nothing after of 
joy ; but life in Christ and for Christ will bring about 
a state that will make us say it is an “exceeding 
weight of glory.” 

The object of these thoughts is to induce humility, 
thankfulness, joyousness, if circumstances are favour- 
able, if we have any prosperity; to induce calmness, 
patience, hope, faith, if trial is upon us. They are 
meant to lead to a unity with God as the only real 
satisfaction of the soul here or hereafter, to faith in 
the adjusting powers of God, ever imminent in the 
world and in souls, to correct, to chasten, to elevate, 
and reward. 

Ah! when will some find their all in God? He, 
in Christ on the Cross, gives all His heart to the 
world; but, alas, many are indifferent until some 
adversity is set over agamst the period of careless- 
ness; then well for the soul if it should lead to 
humility, repentance, and devotedness. 
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SIFTED 


A STORY OF 


BY E, NEAL, AUTHOR OF 
CHAPTER XV. 
A MYSTERIOUS VISIT. 


Man, while he loves, is never quite depraved, 

And woman's triumph is a lover saved.”—LamsB. 

HE Winchester As- 
sizes were fixed 
for the last week 
in July; and, as 
the time drew 
near, Alban 
Heriot’s solicitor 
looked more and 
more grave, and 
the friends who 
still believed in 
Alban’s innocence 
more and more 
anxious and sor- 

rowful. All their 

efforts had failed to 
discover who had com- 

mitted the robbery, and 
practically their hopes rested on Heriot’s irreproach- 
able character and the well-known aversion of British 
juries to purely circumstantial evidence. 

Not only had the thief disappeared, but they had 
been unable to find any trace of the money. A certain 
amount had been in gold, but the remainder was in 
notes or negotiable cheques, and Mr. Sinclair had 
hoped t» be able to trace some of these; but the 
Assizes were now only a week off, and not the faintest 
clue hai! been obtained. 

“Whoever the thief is, I begin to doubt if we 
shall Jay our hands upon him.” said Mr. Sinclair, 
told his client of the failure 
of the investigations from which they had hoped 
so much. “Is there anyone you suspect yourself, 
Mr. Heriot! I know I’ve asked you the question 
before ; but if you've been keeping anything back, 
from consideration for others, I warn you that the 
time has come when you must speak, if you would 
save yourself.” 

*T don't understand you. I assure you I have kept 
nothing back,” said Alban, looking at the keen-faced 
lawyer with troubled eyes. 

“You don’t think that Australian cousin of yours 
could have had a finger in the pie?” said Sinclair, 
dropping his voice to a whisper, though no cne else 
was in the room; but Alban drew back with un- 
feigned horror and surprise. 

“Harry? Why, that would be worse than what I 
am accused of myself! Harry! oh, no! You may put 
that out of your head at+once, and I can’t imagine 
what put it in it. If you knew what an allowance 
he has. you would see he could have no possible 
temptation.” 







despondingly, as he 


AS WHEAT. 


CONFLICT 


AND PATIENCE. 


“MY BROTHER BASIL,” “WORTHY TO BE LOVED,” ETC. ETC. 


“Well, it only occurred ‘to me because the evidence 
seems to narrow it down to him, or Higgs, or you.” 

“Then the evidence doesn’t go farenough. I would 
answer for Higgs as much as for myself ; and, as re. 
gards Harry, it is simple madness. You can’t imagine 
what a liberal allowance he has.” 

“ Yes,no doubt! But I fancy he has ways of spend- 
ing it that might not occur either to his grandfather 
or to you. I know he lost a good deal on the Derby, 
though I can’t find out how much; and I hear 
whispers of still more discreditable things. By the 
way, did you know that he is on very intimate 
terms with old Higgs, or, at least, with old Higgs’ 
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daughter ! 

“With Miss Higgs?” said Alban, in great surprise. 

“So Iam told. To tell you the truth, I have had 
my eyes on the young man since you have been shut 
up here ; and though I am bound to say I have found 
out nothing exactly suspicious, I don’t think he is 
quite on the square. I know he was trying to borrow 
money just before the robbery, and that he doesn't 
seem in difficulties now.” 

* But that isn’t much to go on, is it?” 

“ Not by itself, unfortunately.” 

“Unfortunately?” said Alban. “No! Whatever 
happens, I will not say that. I believe, if any sus- 
picion were thrown on Harry, it would break my 
uncle’s heart. It went hardly enough with him, poor 
old man, when it was only on me.” 

It was said quite simply, and without bitterness, 
and it touched the unemotional lawyer more than he 
cared to show. 

“T knew you would look at it in this way,” he said 
drily. ‘That was why I wondered if you suspected 
anything and did not like to say.” 

No,” said Alban frankly. ‘I assure you I have no 
desire to screen the thief, whoever he may be. But 
to suspect my cousin would be too horrible, and I 
thankful to think there is no reason for it. 
Depend upon it, the real thief is someone who 
managed to get hold of my keys, and had duplicates 
made, and now has got off to America, as they think 
I tried todo. Perhaps, if it was through any careless- 
ness of mine, it is only fair that I should suffer for it.” 

Mr. Sinclair shook his head. That his client would 
suffer for somebody’s fault he felt only too sure—as 
sure as he did that it was not for his own. He had 
always bad the greatest respect for Heriot, and his 
emphatic denial of the charge was proof positive of 
his innocence to the usually incredulous lawyer, who, 
however, tried in vain to impress his own belief on 
the celebrated counsel retained for the defence. 

Sir Abraham Foxley, Q.C., looked upon Mr. Sinclair 
as an easily deluded country solicitor, and only smiled 
blandly as the Middleton lawyer protested his entire 
belief in their client’s innocence. 

“ We shall be lucky if we can get the jury to agree 
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with you,” he said gravely. “For myself, I have 
seldom found myself engaged on a less promising case. 
The only chance we have is an appeal to the jury’s 
feelings, and unfortunately their feelings are much 
more likely to go with the defrauded uncle. I doubt 
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great man was telling himself that no doubt young 
Heriot had the sense to see that the game was up. 
But though Sir Abraham was by far the cleverer 
man, Mr. Sinclair’s view of their client’s feeling was 
much more in accordance with the truth. Innocent 











“* Katharine, will you let me tell you something?’”—p. 286. 


if we shall even get a mitigation of penalty, and it 
would only be buoying up the young man with false 
hopes to suggest anything better than that.” 

“T haven't done that,” said Mr. Sinclair eagerly. 
“T believe he fully understands his position, and is 
quite resigned.” 

“That’s all right, then,” said Sir Abraham equably ; 
and fortunately Mr, Sinclair could not know that the 


as Alban knew himself to be, he was aware of the 
strength of the evidence against him, and of the 
weakness of any defence he could make, and was 
prepared for the worst—as far as expectation could be 
called preparation for so terrible a doom. Penal ser- 
vitude is a sufficiently appalling prospect, even where 
it implies little change of social position and little 
additional degradation. For aman like Alban Heriot, 
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it had terrors from which a sentence of death would 
have been comparatively free ; and Mr. Summerhayes, 
who still continued his weekly visits, found him every 
week less hopeful, and less able to throw off the 
melancholy forebodings of his approaching fate. 
He was able to carry back the report that Alban 
was calm and resigned; but tears stood in the good 
Vicar’s eyes as he thought of the calm that was so 
much like despair, and realised to himself with 
what struggles the resignation must have been won. 

The trial was fixed for the 28th; and as the day 
approached, the excitement in Middleton rose to 
fever-heat. Mr. Sherwood and Higgs were to go to 
Winchester on the evening of the 27th, and Harry 
Sherwood would go up by a train in the morning 
that would enable him to set the business of the Bank 
in working order before he left. Mrs. Sherwood was 
to accompany her husband, but Katharine and the 
Miss Timperleys would remain at home. Tina and 
Lina shrank nervously from seeing Alban in the dock, 
and Katharine’s far deeper feelings could ill have 
borne the ordeal of such a spectacle in a public 
court. How she got through that last day, that last 
evening, she hardly knew. Mrs. Sherwood’s narrow 
and ostentatious piety had almost disgusted her with 
the religious books in favour at the Lydiate, and it 
was impossible to occupy herself with ordinary read- 
ing when her whole soul seemed just a concentrated 
prayer for Alban’s deliverance. Her only consolation 
was in a little book of devotional reading which 
Blanche had lent her, and whose “ A. H.” on the 
title-page showed whose property it had originally 
been. She wondered how Blanche could bear to part 
with it; but the jealous pang at the sight of the well- 
known initials went no further than that. It hardly 
seemed to matter whom he loved if only his innocence 
could be brought to light. ‘ 

How little hope there was of this, Mrs. Sherwood’s 
triumphant smile had shown as she wished her nieces 
good-bye. and bade them remember that the wicked 
would not always flourish as the green bay-tree. 

“T hope not, aunt!” said Katharine, with a look 
that transferred the application of the text. 

Mr. Sherwood looked sad and depressed, and kissed 
her affectionately. 

“Pray for us all, my child,” was all he said, and 
Katharine returned his kiss in speechless agitation. 
If prayer could avail, what might not the morrow 
bring? 

Harry came home to dinner, and was unusually 
thoughtful and kind. He was evidently nervous in 
anticipation of the evidence he would have to give to- 
morrow, and Katharine liked him all the better for it. 
How she would have hated a man who could have 
gone in cold blood to swear away Alban’s liberty, 
however much he might have felt it his duty to tell 
all he knew ! 

“Of course I know you must do it,” she conceded. 
“But Iam more sorry for you than I can say.” 

“Then I would not mind doing it a thousand times 
over !” cried Harry eagerly. 

They had come out on the lawn after dinner, and 
all the softened beauty of the summer night was 
around them as they sat under the leafy boughs of a 
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great walnut-tree. Tina and Lina had stolen away to 
enjoy a good cry together, without the fear of their 
aunt’s inquiring what had made their eyes so red, and 
the cousins were alone. Now, if ever, was his oppor- 
tunity, Harry felt, and he leant forward and took his 
cousin’s hand. 

“ Katharine,” he said earnestly, “will you let me 
tell you something I have been wanting to say this 
ever so long, and somehow haven't dared?” 

She had no conception of his purpose, and her heart 
gave a throb. 

“Do you mean that you know something yon 
haven't told—something that will clear him?’ she 
exclaimed; and even in her excitement she saw that 
his face changed and felt his hand grow cold. He 
dropped hers and stood up uncertainly, looking round 
with a curious, startled look, and then he sat down 
again, with a short, nervous laugh. 

“Nonsense! of course I don’t. 
—I wasn’t thinking about that. 
suppose——? ” 

“T don’t know. Someone must know, and I thought 
it might be you,” said Katharine wearily. And then, 
as she saw how discomfited he looked, she added 
kindly, “ But you want to tell me something, don’t 
you? What is it?” 

Perhaps any lover might have been disconcerted by 
a question so unconsciously. downright, and em- 
barrassment always made the Australian relapse into 
vulgarity. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed, with a flustered laugh, 
“don’t try to come the innocent like that! If you 
don’t know, you've a jolly good guess, you bet! But 
if you will have it in so many words, I love you— 
*pon my life Ido! You’re just Al, that’s what you 
are, and lick all the other girls into ten thousand fits. 
Now, you needn’t laugh ; I’m as serious as a judge. 
I mean every word of it, and I°ll marry you when- 
ever you like.” 

“ No—-really?” said Katharine, in ironical scorn. 
She was not laughing, but a smile of fine disdain was 
on her lips. 

“Really!” said Harry seriously, blind to every- 
thing but the sentiment that was in every way the 
noblest and worthiest feeling his life had known, but 
that failed entirely to inspire either nobility or dignity 
of speech. “If you'll say ‘Snip!’ I'll say ‘Snap!’ 
like a shot.” 

Katharine looked at him gravely. 

“Very well,” she said ; “that is a bargain. But as 
I shall never say the one, you will never be called 
upon to respond.” 

And then Miss Sherwood called all her dignity to 
her aid, and rose majestically, and gave him a look 
that quelled him completely. 

“You have been very foolish,” she said severely. 
“T will forgive you this time, out it must not occur 
again. You will understand, please, that you have 
had your answer, and that it is final.” 

She bent her head with all her old haughtiness, 
and walked across the lawn to the house, and Sher- 
wood watched her with dumb and impotent fury. 
Suddenly he shook his fist in the direction in which 
she had vone. 


I wasn’t talking 
Why should you 
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“T see it now!” he exclaimed. “It is Heriot— 
Heriot! And Ive been such an ass—I never saw it! 
But, at any rate, I’ve put a spoke in is wheel. There 
can't be much billing and cooing between my pre- 
cious cousins when one of ’em’s picking oakum at 
Pentonville or Portland! I’ll get an order before 
many weeks are over, and see how he likes the job!” 

And meanwhile Katharine went slowly into the 
house. She felt outraged and insulted by a wooing 
like this; but, as calm returned, all personal feelings 
were lost in the great anxiety that seemed to 
make this night so different from all others. What 
was Alban doing now? What was he thinking? 
How was he bearing the suspense and anxiety that 
must fall with tenfold force on him? 

She went in by the open French windows in the 
drawing-room, but no one was there. Tina and Lina 
were still up-stairs, and the room was in the softened 
obscurity of an August night; but the door into the 
hall was open, and a hot glare of gas came through 
it. Katharine went on, intending to go to her own 
room, when the door-bell rang sharply, and then 
sounded again with quick, impatient jangle before 
the parlourmaid could reach the door. Katharine 
opened it herself. She did not expect anything, but 
everything seemed full of possibilities to-night. 

In the porch, with the light from the hall falling 
full upon her, was a fashionably dressed young lady, 
who asked, in a rather agitated voice, if Mr. Sherwood 
was within. 

“Mr. Harry Sherwood, I mean,” she added; and 
then, as she recognised the stately young figure hold- 
ing open the door, “I beg your pardon, Miss Sher- 
wood ; I didn’t see who it was, and perhaps you ’ll 
think I ‘ve no right to come here. But, oh, miss! the 
more you care for Mr. Harry, the more you ‘d thank 
me, if you only knew. Don’t stop me seeing him, for 
heaven’s sake !” 

“Why should I?” asked Katharine, in astonish- 
ment. ‘“Of course you can see my cousin, if he is 
still at home. Mary” (to the parlour-maid, who had 
now arrived on the scene), “ will you show this young 
—lady into the library, and find Mr. Harry? He was 
in the garden just now.” 

The visitor passed through the door Mary opened, 
and as Katharine went up to her own room she 
wondered who she was. She had seen her somewhere, 
she felt sure, but she could not remember where. 
She sat down at the window and watched Mary’s 
white cap and apron flitting amongst the trees and 
shrubs ; and presently she saw Harry striding im- 
patiently towards the house, and once more she 
wondered who his untimely visitor could be. 

Whoever she was, the interview was a long one ; but 
at last the library door unclosed—there was a sound 
of voices in the hall. 

Katharine came out of her room, but the front door 
had already shut, and Harry was coming up the stairs 
with a face as white as a sheet. She stopped to ask 
what was the matter and who the visitor was, but he 
rushed past her without speaking, and locked himself 
in his room, and thé white face and distracted 
manner only increased her alarm. ; 

Tt was not till bed-time that she heard from Lina 
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that Harry’s visitor was Miss Higgs, the old clerk's 
daughter, and then she hardly believed it. 

“T never saw Miss Higgs, and I am sure I have 
seen this girl’s face before.” 

“Very likely. Don’t you know she is in the show- 
room at Brown and Jones’s? But I call it disgustingly 
forward of her to come after Harry here,” said Tina, 
who had imbibed a good deal of her aunt’s censorious- 
ness. 

“Perhaps she brought a message from her father 
about—about to-morrow. Oh!” with increasing 
conviction, “that must be it! I can’t tell you how 
dreadful Harry looked. It was bad news, I am sure,” 
cried Katharine, breaking into low, agonised sobs that 
made Lina only anxious to console her. 

“Don’t!” she implored, clinging round her with 
timid caresses. “ Don’t, Katharine! I see I must tell 
you all about it, though I hate repeating gossip of 
that sort. But Mary did say that Miss Higgs was 
always carrying on with Harry, and that it was like 
her impudence to come up here as soon as aunt’s back 
was turned. And you know, though Harry has been 
nicer lately, his manner to servants and people he 
thinks beneath him is a little free, and perhaps she 
presumes upon it.” 

“If you'd seen his face!” 

“They ’ve had a quarrel, I dare say, but we can’t 
take any notice of it. I wonder if he is coming down 
to prayers?” 

But though the prayer-bell was rung twice, no 
Harry appeared. Tina read in a frightened little 
voice, but Katharine was only conscious of soothing 
as the opening verses fell upon her ear. 

“ Fret not thyself because of the ungodly,” quavered 
Tina ; and as the words of hope and consolation flowed 
on, a great peace fell on Katharine’s troubled soul. 

Even when she woke in the morning, some of the 
strengthening influence of the Psalm still seemed 
about her. She could face the day of Alban’s trial 
with something like courage, when the first words 
that came into her mind were some that Tina had 
read last night— 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord, and put thy trust 
in Him, and He shall bring it to pass. 

“He shall make thy righteousness as clear as the 
light : and thy just dealing as the noonday.” 

What could she—what could Alban—ask for more 
than this? 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TRIAL 


‘Weak man, with erring rage, may throw the dart, 
But Heaven shall guide it to the guilty heart.” 
JOHNSON. 

THE Middleton Bank Case was the great excitement 
of the Assize week in Winchester. The lovely old 
city was in all its summer glory, and the brilliant 
sunshine that streamed into the venerable old Court- 
house showed the court, on the Crown side, crowded 
with a huge assemblage, largely composed of Middle- 
ton people. 

Mrs. Sherwood was conspicuous on the row of 
benches by the judge, her lined old face eager and 
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expectant, and, as Katharine had felt bitterly yester- 
day, with a sort of triumph in it. “ Now everyone 
would see how right she had been in her distrust of 
her husband’s nephew!” thought the vindictive 
old woman. “Now the man who had usurped her 
own boy’s place would be shown in his true colours ! 
Now Katharine would see the difference between 
the two cousins who aspired to her hand!” It 
was a grievance to her that Katharine was not here 
to witness Alban Heriot’s shame; but Mr. Sherwood 
had upheld his niece in her refusal, and her aunt 
had not found herself able to insist. It was some 
consolation to look round and see how many Mid- 
dleton faces would meet the prisoner’s gaze. How 
would he bear the pillory that dock must be to any 
Middleton man ? 

There were not many ladies ; but Miss Thickens, of 
Coombe, whose brother was on the Grand Jury, sat by 
Mrs. Sherwood’s side ; and little Mrs. Cross, who had 
been ordered to come by her husband, and had not 
had courage to refuse. Mr. Cross himself was on the 
seat behind, ready to improve the occasion ; and the two 
Middleton doctors, who held opposite theories on the 
psychological aspects of the case, and were arguing 
them out in whispers, with many hard words and 
much twisting of facts. Besides these, there were 
numbers of Middleton tradespeople in the body of 
the court, who found a customer in the dock a novel 
and interesting spectacle, and looked forward to the 
examination of their fellow-townsmen with pleasur- 
able anticipations. 

“ But the cross-examination will be the fun,” said a 
little tailor, whose professional eye was calculating 
how many inches Mr. Heriot had lost since his in- 
carceration. “You just wait till Sir Abraham gets 
hold of ’em; he ‘ll badger ’em, you'll see! I wouldn't 
have missed it for a fi’-pun’ note.” 

The witnesses were on seats to the right and left 
of the counsel, and, as Mrs. Sherwood looked down 
on them, she could almost have fancied herself in 
Middleton. There was her husband’s white head, 
bent in sorrowful anticipation ; there were the two 
lawyers, conferring respectively with Sir Abraham 
Foxley and with Mr. Twells, Q.C., the no less dis- 
tinguished counsel for the prosecution; there were 
Mr. Summerhayes and Captain Duncan, and half a 
dozen more witnesses to character—the only wit- 
nesses, alas! this prisoner was able to call; and there, 
too, was the porter at the Bank, solemn and import- 
ant, and manifestly convinced that the issue of the 
day would turn upon his evidence; and old Higgs, 
looking more shrivelled than ever, but with the light 
of fierce excitement in his sunken eyes, and a strange 
restlessness in his manner that made him quite con- 
spicuous as he turned his head nervously from one 
side of the court to the other, and started visibly at 
every sound. Harry Sherwood had not yet arrived. 
It had been arranged that his evidence should be 
taken as late as possible, and his train would not be 
due for some time yet. 

The counsel for the prosecution opened the case 
with a brief statement of the facts, all the more tell- 
ing from the studious moderation of its tone towards 
the prisoner. There was nothing vindictive in the 
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prosecution, Mr. Twells declared, or in the deeply 
wronged uncle’s feelings towards the unhappy young 
man at the bar. The prosecution had been under. 
taken simply from a sense of duty, and he trusted 
that the jury would not let their indignation at the 
base ingratitude of the prisoner have more than its 
due weight. In order that it should have its due 
and fair weight, however, he must put the whole 
circumstances of the case before them; and there- 
with followed an eloquent description of Alban’s 
indebtedness to his uncle, at which the white head 
drooped lower and lower, and the fair one lifted 
itself, as if appealing from earth to heaven. 

“* Mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted !’” 
quoted Mr. Cross to Mrs. Sherwood, in a rasp- 
ing whisper, that grew every moment louder. “ Ah, 
my dear lady, let this be another lesson to us 
all!” 

The examination of the witnesses followed, but the 
evidence was simply an amplification of that already 
given before the magistrates at Middleton. There 
was little cross-examination, and no serious attempt 
to shake the credibility of the witnesses; and Mr. 
Summerhayes felt more and more despondent, and 
wondered how Alban could keep that steady glance 
and look of unconquerable courage. The depression 
Alban’s kind friend had deplored had passed away, 
and something in the calm, steadfast face brought a 
verse of the Psalter to the Vicar’s mind : 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.” 

Surely Alban Heriot was tasting the sweetness of 
that promise now ! 

He had need of it, for it was evident that the trial 
was going against him. Only old Higgs and Harry 
Sherwood remained to be examined for the prosecu- 
tion, and Mrs. Sherwood was getting anxious as the 
morning wore on and her grandson did not ap- 
pear. 

The solicitor for the prosecution was anxious too, 
for the old clerk’s examination would not take long, 
and the train by which Harry was expected was 
certainly overdue. But though nothing could atone 
for his absence to Mrs. Sherwood, to the legal mind it 
was comforting to reflect that his evidence would only 
bear out and supplement the clerk’s, and was com- 
paratively secondary and unimportant. 

The morning had clouded over, and was now close 
and thundery, and the court was very dark ; but just 
as James Higgs’ name was called a sudden burst of 
sunshine rent the clouds, and a shaft of light shot 
through a high window and rested full on the 
prisoner’s face and head. Mr. Summerhayes was 
neither fanciful nor superstitious, but he could not 
help feeling as if the sudden celestial radiance was 2 
token for good. 

The old clerk was by this time in the witness-box 
undergoing the examination-in-chief, and Mr. Summer- 
hayes looked at him with breathless interest. He was 
giving his evidence very quietly, but the collected 
manner was strangely at variance with the restless, 
glittering eyes, glowing like hidden fires under the 
shaggy brows. 

Mr. Twells put his questions with the easy, indifferent 
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air he had worn all along. He evidently felt 
secure of the verdict, and had no suspicion that the 
evidence of this particular witness was of any more 
importance than the rest. Even when Sir Abraham 
rose to cross-examine, the opposing counsel preserved 
the same smiling indifference. The cross-examina- 
tions had been so perfunctory before, and the results 
so nugatory, that he evidently expected nothing from 
this. 

But at the first tones of Sir Abraham’s bland voice 
the acute opposing counsel scented danger, and sat up, 
smiling still, but alert, and with all his senses on the 
strain. He knew Sir Abraham’s blandness of old, and 
what the extreme meekness of his demeanour por- 
tended. 

As yet, no one else but the judge, who knew Sir 
Abraham too, had suspected that anything of special 
interest was going on. The first few questions passed 
almost unnoticed, and then the close attention of 
the judge roused a certain interest in the court. 

“You have told us, Mr. Higgs, that you and Mr. 
Harry Sherwood discovered the robbery,” Sir Abraham 
was saying in his blandest tones. ‘“ You were the first 
to discover it, I believe, and you found no clue to the 
thief. Is this correct?” 

“ Partly, sir.” 

“What do you mean by partly?” inquired Sir 
Abraham meekly. “Be good enough to explain.” 

“T mean, sir, that I found no clue to the thief 
then.” 

“Oh! are we to understand that you found such a 
clue afterwards?” 

“Not after, sir—before !” 

There was a stir of excitement all through the 
densely crowded court. « Heriot turned wondering eyes 
on the old man who had always been so inimical to 
himself, and wondered if he was going to perjure 
himself in order to give the positive evidence that had 
been lacking hitherto. 

“Why was not this evidence taken in the examina- 
tion-in-chief?” inquired the judge; and Mr. Twells 
explained, rather hotly, that he had had no instruc- 
tions, and had examined according to his brief. 

Sir Abraham resumed— 

“Will you tell the Court what you mean by having 
found a clue before?” 

“Tt wasn’t a clue, sir. I saw the thief!” 

“Saw him? How?” 

“Tt was this way, sir. After Mr. Heriot and I had 
locked up the safe, and Mr. Heriot had taken the keys, 
he went away to his own rooms to pack up his things, 
and I went home to tea.” 

“Well, you didn’t find the thief at home, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No, sir. But while I was at home I remembered 
there was an entry in one of the books I couldn’t quite 
make out. and I thought Id go and have another try, 
being anxious to have everything square and ship- 
shape for Mr. Harry to take to in the morning. I had 
the key into the Bank, as I opened it every day, and I 
went down there as soon as I’d done my tea. I asked 
for Mr. Heriot, but he was going to dine at Mr. 
Sherwood's, and had just gone out, so I went into the 
Bank. It wasn’t dark yet, being an April evening, 
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but was getting dusk, and [ was just going to light 
the gas when I saw a streak of light under the strong- 
room door.” 

The old man paused amidst a general sensation, 
and the judge asked sternly why he had kept all this 
to himself so long. For a moment Higgs hesitated, 
but, when the question was repeated, he said 
sullenly— 

“I didn’t like to say, because of the master.” 

“What did you do then? ” inquired the counsel. 

“T thought at first it was fire, and was going to call 
out. And then I remembered there couldn’t be a fire 
in the strong-room unless someone was there, and I 
knew it must be thieves.” 

“Did you give the alarm?” 

“No, sir. I’m an old man, and I didn’t know how 
many there might be. And just then the door opened 
wider, and I saw someone coring out, so I crept into 
Mr. Heriot’s desk and peeped through the glass to see 
who it was.” 

Again there was a little pause, while the witness 
evidently laboured under strong agitation. What- 
ever the reason for this long concealment might 
have been, there was no doubt he was telling the 
truth now. 

Alban felt it, and knew that he was saved, but the 
knowledge only seemed to overwhelm him. He wrote 
something hurriedly on his tablets, whispered to the 
warder at his side, and then laid his arms on the front 
of the dock and buried his face in them. But few 
people noticed the prisoner just then. Every eye was 
on the shrivelled old man in the witness-box, fighting 
with his emotion, and looking round the court with 
such fierce old eyes. 

“Take your time, Mr. Higgs,” said Sir Abraham, 
more blandly than ever. “Take your time. The 
Court will make every allowance for so faithful a 
servant.” 

Someone brougnt the witness a glass of water, and 
at that moment an official handed Mr. Summerhayes a 
slip of paper. He adjusted his glasses, and read in 
Alban’s well-known hand— 

“Get my uncle out of Court.—A, H.” 

It was not an easy task in the crisis of the case, and, 
as a last resource, Mr. Summerhayes showed the 
message he had received, and pity made the kind old 
man consent. 

* Poor lad, poor lad! he cannot bear it before me ! ” 
he exclaimed ; and then he cast a look of tender re- 
proach on the prisoner’s bowed head, and suffered the 
Vicar to lead him away. 

And meanwhile the witness had regained his self- 
control, and the excitement in the court increased 
with every word. 

“There was only one man came out,” said the old 
clerk. ‘He had a parcel in his hand, and was in full 
evening dress. He locked the strong-room door with 
a key that was dull and brown, and seemed to work 
rather stiff, and he had a taper with him that showed 
his face quite plain.” 

“Could you recognise him if you saw him again? 
asked Sir Abraham. 

“ Yes, sir, for I knew him quite well. It was my 
dear old master’s grandson—Mr. Harry Sherwood.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
FREE ! 
‘*Then happy those, beloved of Heaven, 

To whom the mingled cup is given, 

Whose lenient sorrows find relief, 

Whose joys are chastened by their grief.”—Scorr. 
A SUDDEN prevision of the truth had made Alban 
send the message to Mr. Summerhayes which caused 
Mr. Sherwood’s withdrawal before his grandson’s 
name fell like a bomb-shell on the astonished court. 

Mrs. Sherwood was less fortunate, and felt the full 
blow of the disclosure. For a moment she seemed 
paralysed, and then she rose, like a woman dis- 
traught, and stretched out imploring arms towards 
the judge, her lips moving rapidly, but no sound 
coming from them, while Mrs. Cross and Miss 
Thickens vainly tried to draw her back. 

The judge probably did not even see her, and cer- 
tainly took no notice of the dumb appeal, anc from 
this point the trial came toa very speedy termination. 
Higgs’ evidence was confirmed in many ways hitherto 
unforeseen, and the case for the prosecution utterly 
collapsed. The jury, without leaving the box, gave a 
verdict of ‘“ Not Guilty,” and the judge ordered the 
prisoner’s immediate release, observing that “Mr. 
Heriot would leave the court without a stain upon 
his character.” 

There was tumultuous applause, which was imme- 
diately suppressed ; and then the judge’s voice was 
heard again, on the application of counsel, directing 
that a warrant should be issued at once for the appre- 
hension of Henry Sherwood, junior; and Mrs. Sher- 
wood uttered a piercing scream, and fell senseless to 
the ground. 

She was removed at once to the hotel, and her hus- 
band sent for, while to Mr. Summerhayes fell the 
painful duty of breaking to his esteemed old friend 
the news of his wife's illness and his grandson's dis- 
grace. Harry had not arrived in Winchester, and, as 
a telegram to Middleton produced the information 
that he had left that place by the first train in the 
morning, it could only be supposed that he had in 
some way become cognisant of the old clerk’s inten- 
tions, and had sought safety in flight. 

Mrs. Sherwood had not regained consciousness, and 
the doctor who was called in pronounced it a case of 
apoplexy, and gave but little hope. 

When Mr. Summerhayes went to meet Alban Heriot 
as he came out of court on his release, he reported 
that Mr. Sherwood was utterly prostrated ; and Heriot 
hurried at once to the hotel to give such help and 
consolation as he could, while Mr. Summerhayes re- 
turned to Middleton to bear to the Lydiate the news 
in which joy and sorrow were so strangely and inex- 
tricably commingled. It was arranged that he should 
send Tina to nurse her aunt, but, before she could 
leave, a telegram arrived to say that all was over, and 
that Mr. Sherwood and his nephew would arrive the 
next day. 

It was a strange week that followed. The funeral 
was to be at Middleton, and it was some consolation 
to the nieces, who had been unable to love the selfish 
and sanctimonious old woman in her life, that they 
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were able to grieve sincerely over the tragic circum. 
stances of her death. That her husband grieved sin. 
cerely, no one doubted ; but it was impossible not to 
believe that, as time went on, he would feel a relief 
he would not recognise, and for which a more suit- 
able name would be found in “ resignation.” 

Middleton was full of sympathy for the bereaved 
old man, and not less for the young one who had 
borne so long the stain of undeserved suspicion. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s bier was piled with a mountain of 
flowers, that testified rather to sympathy with her 
husband than to affection for herself; and Alban 
Heriot became the idol of the hour with the wowns- 
people who had flocked to see him in his humiliation, 
and now would have done anything to testify their 
rejoicing at the demonstration of his innocence. His 
vindication had been so complete that they were 
ashamed to think they had ever suspected him, and 
only Mr. Sherwood’s affliction prevented his nephew's 
receiving something like a public ovation. 

Heriot was only too thankful to be spared it. He 
was the last man to court publicity or to care for 
popular favour, and his deep sympathy with his uncle 
had toned what might have been joyful elation intoa 
solemn thankfulness that shrank from any display. 

And meanwhile Mr. Sherwood, bereaved at once 
of grandson and of wife, clung pathetically to the 
nephew who was restored to him, and who forgave 
too completely even to admit that there had been any- 
thing to forgive. 

“You could not help yourself! The circumstances 
seemed so dead against me, the only wonder is that 
anyone believed in me at all,” was all Alban said, 
when his uncle faltered out confused apologies with 
infinite self-reproach. He would fain have had bis 
recovered nephew under his own roof, but Heriot had 
preferred to return to his old quarters at the Bank. 
He knew enough of Harry Sherwood to feel sure that 
his three months’ regency would entail much hard 
work on his successor, even if no actual defalcations 
should be discovered. It was better that the manager 
should be upon the spot; and, besides this, Heriot 
shrank with perhaps morbid reluctance from becoming 
an inmate of Katharine Sherwood’s home till he knew 
on what terms they were to stand. An incautious 
remark of old Higgs’ had revealed the secret cause of 
his animosity to Harry Sherwood ; and if Heriot could 
not bring himself to believe in the report of his 
cousin’s engagement to Katharine, still less could he 
bear to intrude himself upon her in the face of the 
possibility that the prevalent belief might have held 
even a germ of truth. It was impossible to think that 
Katharine, pure and noble ¢ en above other women 
of her race and class, could have loved a man like 
Sherwood ; but who could tell how far she had been 
persuaded, or what pity might have induced her to 
do? If stress of circumstance had led her to consent 
to anything like an engagement, the sight of Alban 
must be the bitterest reminder of the depth to which 
she had stooped. He felt that he must avoid her-—at 
least, until he knew more. Mr. Summerhayes had told 
him that Katharine had never doubted his inno- 
cence, and there had been untold consolation in the 
thought, and perhaps some foolish quickening of half- 
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extinguished hopes ; but now he told himself that it 
was folly to take sympathy for more than it was worth, 
and recalled despairingly the coldness she had shown 
him for some time past, and especially that cold and 
flippant farewell. She might not have cared for his 
cousin, but certainly no girl who cared for himself 
could have taken leave of him like that! 

So Alban went back to the rooms over the Bank, 
where he was to resume his duties as manager, at 
least for the present. 

Mr. Sherwood was incapacitated by grief, and old 
Higgs had sent in his resignation, and would only 
hold his post till a successor could be found. It was 
felt to be a relief that he had done so. Mr. Sherwood 
could as little have borne the presence of his grand- 
son’s denouncer as Alban could have borne to work 
with the man whose silence had condemned him to 
undeserved obloquy and imprisonment; but, in con- 
sideration of the old clerk’s long services and ad- 
vancing years, a pension was settled on him, which 
removed any suspicion of vindictiveness in accepting 
his resignation. 

It was with the strangest and most mingled feelings 
that Heriot found himself reinstated in his old posi- 
tion. Now he might think again of marriage—now 
he might woo the woman he loved, if only he should 
not find it impossible to win again the love that had 
once seemed so nearly won. That he would make 
the attempt he was fully determined, and the message 
Mr. Summerhayes had brought him was a wonderful 
stimulus to hope. If only he could have been assured 
that there was no truth in that horrible report, he 
felt that nothing would have been impossible’ to a 
love like his. 

He did not see Katharine till after Mrs. Sherwood’s 
funeral, for on the few occasions when he went up to 
the Lydiate that week Katharine did not come into 
the room. She, too, shrank nervously from seeing 
him, and took refuge from embarrassment in coldness 
when they met. Her pride bled as she recalled the 
interest she had shown during his imprisonment, and 
the sympathy she had been unable to hide. The only 
comfort was that Alban could not have known; but 
even this poor rag of self-respect was torn from her 
when at last they met. 

Mr. Heriot had intended to be very guarded and 
self-possessed—at least, until he understood how 
matters stood ; but he had not realised what it would 
be to see her again, to hold her hand in his, and look 
down once more into the sweet, shy eyes. He did not 
remember Harry Sherwood, or recall the cruel, cold 
farewell; he only knew that he was looking again on 
the face of the woman he loved—he only remembered 
that she had trusted him when all the world had 
branded him as thief. 

“T have never been able yet to thank you for your 
message,” he said, keeping her hand in his. “I cannot 
tell you what it was to me, Katharine, or how good it 
was of you to send it.” 

And then Miss Sherwood’s pride rose up in arms, 
and swept everything befor: it. 

“My message?” she cried, in tones that seemed to 
have been iced for the occasion. “My message? I sent 
you none! I never sent you a message in my life!” 
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“ Katharine ! ” 

“It was Blanche,” she faltered, a little dismayed at 
the pain his voice betrayed. “She told me after- 
wards what she had done, but I did not know at the 
time.” 

“And it was a mistake, I suppose? You thought 
me—guilty 2? Well, I have no right to complain fs 

He dropped her hand and sighed; but Katharine 
interrupted him passionately. 

“Alban, don’t! You have no right to say such 
things. J think you guilty? I never thought it, 
even for a moment. I knew—oh, I knew you were 
not!” 

The pain in his face seemed to force the words from 
her. “You believe it, do you not?” she asked. “I 
did not send you a message. I had no right to do 
that——” 

“No,” he interrupted; “I suppose I understand 
what you mean. If you were engaged——” 

“T? Engaged? What do you mean?” 

The genuine surprise in her tone was music to him. 

“T was told that you were.” 

“ And, pray, to whom?” 

“That I will not insult you by repeating.’ 

“Then I can guess,” said Katharine gravely. “I 
knew that there was a report of that kind, but I did 
not think you would believe it.” 

“T ought to have known you better, I admit.” 

She shuddered, with a gesture of irrepressible 
loathing. “That horrible boy! Who could have 
thought of such wickedness? No wonder it killed 
my aunt.” 

Alban did not speak. His eyes were full of a 
triumphant gladness she did not understand, but 
something in his glance made her own gaze fall. 
Why was he looking at her like that, and why was 
her heart beating so fast? 

“Tt was not true!” he repeated, in that strange, 
triumphant tone. “Then, Katharine, I shall hope, 
unless you tell me not! I have loved you so long, 
and never dared to tell you until now; but if you 
could—if you would——” 

It was by no means an eloquent or even a coherent 
speech, but perhaps it did just as well. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE REAL SIMON PURE. 
“There stands before you 


The youth and golden top of your existence, 
Another life of yours,” —Beppogs, 


HARRY SHERWOOD had not been heard of, but a day 
or two later a letter arrived in his writing, bearing 
an American postmark. It was addressed to Mr. 
Sherwood, and, though the reading of it was certainly 
an additional shock to the poor old man, Alban thought 
there was reason to hope that a peace would grow out 
of the new trouble that might never have been won 
without it. 
The letter ran thus :— 


“DEAR Sir,—The game is up, and I may as well 
make a clean breast of it. My exic from Middleton 
has not been exactly triumphal, but, if you think your 
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“*Do you know me, sir ?’”- 


grandson took the money, you are wrong. I shall 
never set foot in your rotten old country again, so I 
don’t mind telling you that Iam not your grandson. 
My name is Clarkson, not Sherwood ; and all I know 
of Harry Sherwood is that we travelled together 
through the bush, and that I am sorry to say he died 
on the road. I did no harm to the boy, that I 
swear ; but I thought it a pity such a grandfather as 
you should be wasted for want of a grandson. so I 
helped myself to his papers. I thought, from all he 
said, that you must be a decent old chap; and I’m 
bound to say I’ve found you quite up to the mark. 
As for Gran, she was A 1, and no mistake, and I send 
her my love and thanks, though I can no longer call 
myself her affectionate grandson, byt only—Yours 
truly, “ROBERT CLARKSON. 
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“PS.—If anything is wrong with the books, you 
may put it down tome. It is all Katharine’s fault, 
for if she had hitched horses, as Gran wished, I might 
have kept on the square. 

“PS. 2—If you find the big diamond I lost the 
night that fool of a Heriot went away, please give it 
to Mabel Higgs.—R. C.” 


It was certainly a blow to Mr. Sherwood to find 
that the affection that he and his wife had lavished 
on “Harry” had been bestowed on an unworthy 
impostor; but when the first pang was over, reflec- 
tion brought a consolation that more than atoned for 
the pain. Mr. Sherwocd could only be thankful 
that the man who had broken his wife's heart, and 
dragged the name of Sherwood in the mire, was not 

















a Sherwood after all; and, as Alban had foreseen, the 
sense of thankfulness would deepen into a peace the 
honourable and straightforward old man could never 
have known while he believed a grandson of his to 
be an outlaw and a thief. 

It was of course natural that Mr. Sherwood’s 
attention should be concentrated on the main point 
of the letter ; but Heriot was even more interested in 
the postscripts. His own examination of the books 
had led him to suspect extensive defalcations, and 
further inspection showed him that the books had 
been deliberately falsified for some time past. Even 
without the postscript, there was no reason to suspect 
anyone but Clarkson, and Mr. Sherwood could only 
bear the loss, and be thankful that the young man’s 
departure had put a stop to further thefts. 

“And then there’s another thing that wants clear- 
ing up,” said Mr. Heriot, in a teasing tone, as he and 
Katharine read the letter together. “ Why is it your 
fault? And what is all this about ‘hitching horses,’ 
and Aunt Sherwood’s wishes? I begin to think there 
must have been a vood deal of foundation for certain 
rumours [ heard.” 

“You can think so if you choose,” retorted Kath- 
arine. “He did make me an offer; but why Aunt 
Sherwood wished it I never could make out. Please 
don’t talk about it, Alban. It is humiliation enough 
to think that a man like this should have dared to 
speak of such a thing to me, and that I had no power 
to punish him for it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Heriot, “ I imagine the answer he 
got was punishment enough. I know I should have 
thought it so. But there's another thing in this 
precious epistle. What does he mean about the 
diamond he lost?” 

“Don’t you remember the ring Aunt Sherwood 
gave him on his birthday?) I remember asking him 
why he had not got it on at dinner that night, and he 
was quite furious about it.” 

“It is rather cool to want to dispose of it, supposing 
it turns up. Perhaps I’m too much of ‘a fool’ to 
find it; but I shall certainly have a look. It would 
go a good way, I fancy, towards making up some of 
the deficit in his accounts.” 

But though the diamond was found, it was not 
through Mr. Heriot’s exertions. Mr. Sherwood had 
resolved to deposit the duplicate keys in London, for 
safer custody, and when they were taken out of the 
drawer in his sccrétaire the diamond was found in it. 

“He must have put them back just before he came 
in to dinner, and no doubt the diamond slipped out 
then, and he did not notice it,’ said Katharine. 
“What shall you do with it. uncle? Shall you really 
give it to Miss Higgs?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Sherwood. “She has no 
possible claim to it; and that wicked young man has 
forfeited every right to have his wishes considered. 
I shall sell it, as Alban advised, and let the proceeds 
go towards defraying som? of the loss inflicted on the 
Bank.” 

“Yes,” said Katharine. “It would be very un- 
suitable for poor Miss Higgs: and I am sure none of 
us could bear the sight of it, Selling it will be much 
the best plan,” 
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“Of course Katharine thinks it best if Alban pro- 
posed it,” cried Tina, with the silly little giggle that 
marked her interest in Mr. Herict’s courtship; and 
Lina echoed it with quite girlish delight. The Miss 
Timperleys were losing something of their frightened 
timidity, and their little twittering laugh was heard 
much oftener than before. It really seemed as if 
“the girls” were growing comparatively young again 
now that the tyrannous hand that had marred their 
lives was no longer upon them. As Mr. Summerhayes 
said, they had known neither spring nor summer in 
their lives, and, if the late and stunted blossoms they 
put forth looked ridiculous amongst autumn’s garnered 
fruit and bare brown leaves, it was less a matter for 
laughter than for tears. 

‘*My dear,” he said to Katharine, whose wrath had 
flamed high when it was found that all the money 
in Mrs. Sherwood’s power to bestow had been left to 
“my dear yvrandson, Henry Sherwood,” and not a 
penny to these penniless nieces who had worn out 
their youth in her service—“some natures are only 
warped in the furnace of affliction, and I always felt 
that hers was one. I believe that the quarrel with 
her son embittered her existence, and that remorse 
for her treatment of him was the root of that in- 
ordinate affection for the man she believed to be her 
grandson, which cost her her life. But perhaps when 
she had learnt to love something outside herself, she 
had learnt the lesson she needed; and that he re- 
turned her affection has always seemed to me the one 
redeeming feature in that most unhappy and worth- 
less young man.” 

“Yes,” agreed Katharine cordially, “ he was always 
nice to aunt, whatever he was to other people.” 

“And no doubt the contact with a good woman 
must have been a real benefit to him; for she was a 
good woman, Katharine, though it was neither in 
your way nor in mine. It seems a sad enough and 
dark enough story to us, but good may have been 
brought out of it, in the wonderful way it continu- 
ally is. It is not here that any of us will know how 
many of our calamities were blessings in disguise.” 

“No,” said Katharine softly; “but we can some- 
times see it even now. When I came here, a year 
azo, I thought it was the darkest day of my life ; and 
now——” 

She looked at Alban. who was standing a little way 
off, and a lovely smile finished the sentence more 
eloquently than words. The Vicar smiled at them 
both with tender comprehension. If he guessed some- 
thing of the pain Blanche strove so bravely to hide, 
he understood also that Alban had been blameless in 
the matter, and felt no bitterness either to him or his 
betrothed. The name of Mr. Summerhayes headed 
the list of subscriptions for a wedding-present with 
which Middleton indemnified itself for the testi- 
monial which had been so decidediy declined, and 
this time Mr. Heriot was forced to submit. The 
wedding would not be till after Christmas; but Mid- 
dleton would not wait for that, and, beside the daily 
increasing subscription-list, presents poured in day 
after day, till Katharine declared they would have 
nothing to buy for themselves, especially as the 
rooms over the Bank were very fairly furnished, 
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“The rooms over the Bank?” said Mr. Sherwood. 
“My dear, they would not do at all! I hear that 
Deer’s Hurst is to let, and it struck me that might 
suit you very well.” 

“ Deer’s Hurst!” cried Katharine, looking as if she 
thought her uncle had taken leave of his senses. 
“Why, uncle, do you know how large it is? It is 
bigger than the Lydiate, I believe! Don’t you know 
we shall have to be economical, at any rate at first? ” 

“T know that your birthday is a week to-day,” said 
Mr. Sherwoog. “ We will talk about it after that. I 
can’t discuss important questions with minors ! ” 

There was a twinkle in her uncle's eye, but Kath- 
arine was only more mystified, and even alarmed, and 
astonished Alban by asking if he knew how softening 
of the brain came on. But at last her birthday came, 
and then all was explained. She was not the penni- 
less damsel she had thought herself, but an heiress 
who could give her husband the means to carry out 
his best intentions, and to take such a place amongst 
his fellows as to make him a power for good. 

The divine joy of giving flooded Katharine’s soul ; 
but Mr. Heriot was, perhaps, not quite so well con- 
tent. Men of his nature would always rather earn 
what they possess, and certainly would rather support 
their wives than be indebted to them for their share 
of this world’s goods. 

“People will say I married you for your money,” 
he said, in tones that fell a little below Katharine’s 
supreme content. 

“When you did not even know of its existence !” 
And then, as she saw the shadow on his face, *“ Alban, 
I believe you are only half glad. You would rather I 
was still the beggar-maid you thought me.” 

“ No,” said Alban soberly ; “I am not so foolish, or 
so ungrateful. It would have been sweet to work for 
you, I own; but I shall get used to being Prince- 
Consort, I daresay.” 

“Not Prince-Consort, but King,” said Katharine, 
kissing his hand with a gesture as full of reverence 
and love as if she had been indeed the Beggar-Maid, 
and he her King Cophetua. 

It was a birthday always to be remembered, and 
that not only for the startling news of Katharine’s 
wealth. To Mr. Sherwood also the day became the 
anniversary of a sweet and strange surprise, the 
beginning of a happiness that brightened his old age, 
and more than atoned for the misery that had bowed 
his white head and all but broken his heart. It was 
not broken; but only faith and patience and his own 
peculiarly sunny nature had brought him through the 
sorrows of the last three months ; and though a quiet 
cheerfulness was growing upon him since Clarkson’s 
letter swept the stigma of disgrace from the Sher- 
wood name, there was a melancholy in his face that 
nothing but time, or a great joy, could have removed. 

He was very kind and sympathetic to his nephew 
and his niece, and showed an interest in their plans 
and hopes that touched them both ; but as the short 
October day closed-in, the talk drifted from the young 
people’s hopes to the old man’s memories. 

The Lydiate drawing-room, for all its stiffness, had 
a substantial comfort in its thickly padded chairs and 
well-cushioned sofas, and Alban and Katharine were 


” 
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happy on a settee for two in one cf the windows, 
while Tina and Lina sat on low stools by the fire, and 
Mr. Sherwood lay back in his especial chair and 
pursued his gentle monologue. He had much to say 
of his boyhood, of Katharine’s father and Alban’s 
mother, and then he began to speak of his own son 
an” grandson who were sleeping under the blue 
Australian skies. 

“What was my cousin like?” Katharine asked, 
with a kindly wish to show an interest in her uncle’s 
discourse. “I do not think I have seen a portrait of 
him.” 

Mr. Sherwood did not say that his wife had had 
them all put away. He only sighed, as he answered 
quietly— 

“T have none, my dear.” 

“T suppose there must have been some resemblance: ; 
in Robert Clarkson, or you rs 

“None at all—not the slightest,” interrupted Mr, 
Sherwood quickly. ‘“We ought to have distrusted 
him from the first. I see it now; but we never 
dreamt of fraud, and, of course, Harry’s boy might 
have taken after his mother.” 

There was a little silence, while Alban and Kath- 
arine watched the westering young moon, and Tina 
and Lina watched the interlaced hands, and whispered 
to each other that Alban was quite as devoted as 
Mr. Bond might have been ; and then Mr. Sherwood’s 
voice was heard again. 

“No, I have no portrait of my dear son, but I can 
tell you what he was like. He was just twenty-two 
when I saw him last, and I seem to see him now as 
clearly as I did then. He was a little shorter than I 
am, but a well-made, sturdy young fellow, that any 
father might have been proud of, and with the 
pleasantest smile and the kindest heart in the world. 
His eyes were something like Alban’s, but bluer, and 
his crisp yellow curls, and sunny, open-faced ex- 
pression, made him as good-looking a young fellow 
as anyone need wish to see.” 

The old man was so absorbed in his description 
that he did not hear the door unclose or Mary’s voice 
ushering someone in. Katharine and Alban started 
a little farther apart, and then looked at each other 
in amazement. It was dusk, but not at all dark yet; 
and there in the doorway stood a young man, who 
answered in every point to the description they had 
just heard. Blue eyes and sturdy figure, yellow curls 
and pleasant smile, were all there, and Katharine 
hardly wondered that, as her uncle raised his eyes 
and saw the unknown guest, he started to his feet 
with a low, bewildered cry. 

“Harry ! ” said the old man, in tones of wondering 
awe. “TTarry/” But it was not a vision, as perhaps 
he had almost thought. It was a frank-faced, blue- 
eyed youth, who came forward rather shyly and took 
the outstretched hands. 

“Do you know me, sir?” he said. “My name is 
Harry Sherwood, and I think you must be my grand- 
father.” 

It was even so. The real Harry Sherwood had not 
died, as Clarkson, since caught and imprisoned for 
fraud in the States, had supposed. He had been 
found and rescued, and after working long enough to 
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replace the passage-money of which he had been 
robbed, had made his way to England and to the 
Lydiate at last. He had his father’s signet-ring and 
the old knife to bear witness to his identity, and was, 
besides, able to repeat the substance of the papers 
that had been taken from him; and Mr. Sherwood 
declared that even without this his face was enough. 
His happiness was pleasant to see; and this grand- 
son at least never made him repent his trust. He had 
not the aptitude for desk-work which Clarkson's 
former experience had given him, but he was a bright, 
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intelligent young man; and when Mr. Sherwood 
retired from the firm that had now become “Sher- 
wood and Heriot,” his grandson was able to take his 
place. 

It is whispered in Middleton that there will be a 
young Mrs. Sherwood before long, and that her name 
will be Blanche. Mr. Sherwood smiles approval, and 
the Miss Timperleys giggle more than ever; but 
perhaps the people who are the most delighted with 
tle match are Mr. and Mrs. Heriot of Deer’s Hurst, 

‘THE END. 





A Warriage Myuin. 


Words by ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


Music by J. W. Exxiorr. 
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O Father, give Thy blessing 
To these for whom we pray ; 
On plighted man and maiden 


In mercy smile to-day. 


4, 
And grant, O loving Saviour, 
That in this home to be, 
The grace of love unselfish 


May dwell with constancy, 





And Thou, O Holy Spirit, 


Who knowest well their needs, 


Sustain their resolutions 


For pure and noble deeds. 


6. 
O Father, Son, and Spirit, 
Be near us all to-day, 


And through life’s chequered journey 





Lead us the heavenward way. 
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BYE-PATH MEADOW; OR, THE PITFALLS OF LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


A|PEAKING of Christian and Hope- 
ful in his “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Bunyan says: “Now a little 
before them, there was on the 
left hand of the road a meadow ; 
and a stile to go over into it; 
and that meadow is called ‘ Bye- 
path Meadow.’” “But how if 
this path should lead us out of the way?” was the 
first thought of the pilgrims referred to. It is a pity 
that their first instinctive fear of the bye-path did 
not make them shun it, for they were severely 
punished for leaving the straight road. The bye- 
path looked as if it led to the Celestial Gate as well as 
the road, and seemed easier for the feet; so Christian 
and Hopeful followed a man called Vain-Confidence, 
who was walking along it. When night came on 
they could not see where they were going, and the 
path led them into the grounds of Giant Despair 
that surrounded Doubting Castle. These were full of 
pitfalls, into which the pilgrims fell, and paid at the 
hands of the giant the penalty of their folly in leav- 
ing the straight road. 

“And an highway shall be there, and a way, and it 
shall be called The Way of Holiness ; the unclean shall 
not pass over it; but it shall be for those: the way- 
faring men, yea, fools, shall not err therein.” It 
requires no intellect either to find or to keep this 
road; but he who does so is truly wise, and will 
manage his life much better than the greatest genius 
who strays into “ Bye-path Meadow.” If life is to be 
a success, and not a dismal failure, we must follow 
Him who is the Way, as well as the Truth and the 
Life. And this obedience of ours should be like that of 
the boy who was saved from a terrible danger by 
instinctive, instantaneous, unquestioning submission 
to his mother. He was running along at play, when 
suddenly she saw that he was on the point of falling 
into a deep stone quarry that was just before him, but 
which he did not see. She knew her boy, so she 
shouted only one word: “ Stop!” He stopped instinct- 
ively and instantaneously, and by doing so saved his 
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life. In this way only are the pitfalls in the grounds 
of Gia .t Despair to be avoided. 

Alas! our obedience, when it exists at all, is gener- 
ally mixed with too much self-will to enable us to 
ke.p out of pitfalls. Let us then, if not before, turn 
to Him who alone can draw us out of them. The 
following, written by a converted Chinese, conveys 
wha’, is meant much better than I could :—“ A man 
had fallen into a deep dark pit, and lay on its 
wiry bottom groaning, and utterly unable to move. 
Confucius, the great moralist of China, walked by, 
approached the edge of the pit, and said, ‘ Poor 
fellow! I am very sorry for you. Why were you 
such a fool as to get in there? Let me give you a 
piece of advice. If you ever get out, don’t get in 
again.’ ‘I can’t get out, groaned the man. A 
Buddhist priest next came by, and said, ‘ Poor fellow! 
I am very much pained to see you there. I think if 
you could scramble up two-thirds of the way, or even 
half, I could reach you and lift you up the rest.’ But 
the man in the pit was entirely helpless, and unable 
to rise. Next the Saviour came by, and hearing the 
cries, went to the very brim of the pit, stretched 
down His arms, and laid hold of the poor man, brought 
him up, and said, ‘Go, and sin no more.’ ” 

When we set out upon a holiday tour we generally 
expect to enjoy ourselves and have a profitable time. 
These expectations, however, are frequeatly prevented 
from being realised by the mistakes v* make on the 
way. We choose a wrong route, or we fall in with 
disagreeable or mischievous companions, or we have 
our money stolen, or, being unable to get the cares of 
ordinary life out of our minds, we are so preoccupied 
that the beautiful scenes through which we pass make 
little or no impression upon us. 

Now, if it is difficult to travel wisely, even on a 
so-called ‘pleasure trip,’ what shall we say of the 
journey of life from the cradle to the grave? On that 
road are many pitfalls. into some of which the traveller, 
if not forewarned and on his guard, is sure to fall. 
We need not speak much about the large and obvious 
ones ; their very size is their safety, Everyone knows 
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that drunkenness, impurity, gambling, and such-like, 
have made the journey of life, for many, a short cut to 
destruction. I shall rather speak of a few small 
pitfalls, which, though they do not bury us completely, 
do nevertheless trip us up, and greatly hinder us on 
our journey. 

And first we may remark that the sins which drown 
men’s souls in perdition were once little sins. They 
began with what seemed trifles, and even harmless 


trifles, but being 
“Well pursued betimes, 
They reached the dignity of crimes.’ 


. 


The first caution, then, that should be given to one 
entering upon his own guidance in life, is to watch 
the beginning of habits, and to ask himself every now 
and then where they are tending. 

It has been said that all sin is ignorance: that if we 
knew to what consequences our actions would lead we 
would abstain from them. We do not believe this 
theory, for we see people continually doing wrong 
with their eyes open, and quite understanding that 
evil consequences must ensue. And yet, would not 
many lives be saved from ruin if parents, in parting 
words to their children leaving home, would point 
out clearly, but delicately, some of the pitfalls into 
which young people fall because they are ignorant of 
them and thoughtless about them, quite as much as 
by reason of the downward tendencies of their nature ? 
Indeed, we should all, when we have escaped or gone 
through temptations ourselves, feel in duty bound to 
warn the inexperienced. This is what Christian and 
Hopeful did when they escaped from Doubting Castle. 
They erected a pillar, and engraved upon the side of 
it this sentence: “Over this stile is the way to 
Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, who 
despiseth the King of the Celestial Country, and seeks 
to destroy His holy pilgrims.” 

I remember once, when I was‘an undergraduate, as 
I was walking with a friend, there passed one whom 
we both knew well, for he was at school with us. He 
looked the dissipated life he was living, so I remarked : 
“Poor A, seems to be going rather to the bad.” My 
friend replied: “I have known A. many years, and 
have never known him tell a lie, so he is sure to 
pull himself together again. If a young fellow can 
escape the pitfall of falsehood, he is certain to get 
right in the end.” Coming from one who did not 
profess to be religious, this testimony impressed itself 
upon me, 

There lived in Ghent a beggar who was accustomed 
to collect alms upon the pretence that he had a secret 
disease lying in his bones and weakening his whole 
body, and that he dared not, for shame, mention the name 
of it. This appeal was exceedingly successful, until 
&@ person in authority, more curious than the rest, 
insisted upon following him, and examining him at 
home. At last the beggar confessed as follows :— 
“That which pains me you see not; but I have a 
shameful disease in my bones, so that I cannot work— 
some call it sloth, and others term it idleness.” 

This disease is not only wicked in itself, but the 
parent of most other sins. Yet it must be admitted 
that in these days the pitfall frequently lies in the 
Opposite direction. People turn themselves into 
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machines by working too uninterruptedly, and do not 
take time to cultivate the higher and better parts of 
their natures. I am almost afraid to say so, for fear 
idle boys might get encouragement from it, but I 
do know a man who says that the great mistake of 
his life was working too hard at school and college. 
This prevented him, he says, from developing his 
health and strength by athletic exercises, and from 
forming the valuable friendships that are the happi- 
ness of those who cultivate the social side of their 
nature. 

Talking of friendship, we may observe that when 
it is the wrong kind it is one of the most dangerous 
pitfalls that beset the journey of life. The vanity of 
all friendship which is not founded in true principle 
was never more plainly expressed than in an honest, 
but heartless, sentence of one of Horace Walpole’s 
letters;: “ If one of my friends happens to die, I drive 
down to St. James’s Coffee-house, and bring home a 
new one.” The name of “friend” is desecrated when 
thus spoken of. It is strange that people should be 
as careless as they are in choosing friends, though 
they must know that from their choice will result 
great good or great evil. Yes, even life-partners are 
chosen in a haphazard way, and then we wonder that 
marriage is often a failure! A wrong or foolish 
marriage is the especial danger or pitfall of women, 
as a bad choice of a profession is in the case of men. 


“ Love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
‘Tis woman’s whole existence.” 


If parents realised the amount of misery and com- 
parative uselessness that is inflicted upon a man who 
has got into a business or profession which does not 
suit him, they would be more careful not to interfere 
with the tastes of their children. Two cases of the 
kind come into my mind. One is that of a man who 
was almost forced into becoming a clergyman by his 
father, in order that he might obtain a large family 
living, out of which he was to provide for a mother 
and six sisters. The other was induced by his father, 
a general, to be an officer in the army, because it was, 
he said, the only thing in which he could push him 
forward. In both cases they are round men in square 
holes. 

Every age, every profession, and, indeed, every way 
of human life, has its own pitfalls. Is not an exces- 
sive love of pleasure the danger of youth, a too great 
love of gain that of middle life, and a love of ease 
that of old age? The young must learn to “scorn 
delights and live laborious days,” the pushing and 
successful middle-aged man that it will profit him 
nothing to gain the whole world if he lose his soul, 
and the aged that it is better to wear out than to rust 
out. 

The pitfall which unmarried people have to guard 
against is that of selfishness; that of the married very 
often is selfishness too, but of a kind which may be 
called selfishness once removed. I mean that they 
are in danger of being so engrossed in their families 
that they become hard and indifferent to the rest of 
the world. 

A diamond found itself, to its extreme annoyance. 
lying side by side with a piece of common black-lead 
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under a gas-jet. ‘“ Disgusting!” it remarked ; “this 
is not fit society for a diamond of the first water.” 
“Pooh !” said the black-lead carelessly, “ you’re only 
a bit of carbon like me.” The diamond flashed furi- 
ously. ‘“ We areabsolutely and fundamentally different. 
I have nothing in common with you, so be silent.” 
Presently in came a chemist, with half a dozen pupils. 
“See here!” he said, taking up the diamond, and 
applying to it the full force of the blow-pipe: and lo! 
to its horror, the diamond felt and saw itself swelling 
up into a horrible black mass before resolving into an 
invisible and noxious gas. As it faded away, its last 
recognised sensation was of a malicious gleam emanat- 
ing from the black-lead. The rich too often regard 
themselves as diamonds, and forget that in the Great 
Chemist’s furnace they will prove to be of the same 
elements as the poor. 

Quite as great moral dangers, however, beset the 
poor, though, of course, of a different kind. They are 
tempted to lead a merely animal life, and to become 
hard and cynical. It is possible to be as unscrupulous 
and worldly in gaining twenty pounds a year as it is 
in getting twenty thousand. Others of a different dis- 
position are very kind to each other, but they are too 
often prodigal and careless of their small resources. 

Many a one, after recovery from sickness, is ready 
to confess that he never was well until he became ill: 


THE QUIVER. 


that is to say, that he never knew himself and the 
needs of his nature until the scales of pride, as it 
were, fell from his eyes, and he saw. 

Sickness, too, may become a pitfall through which 
we may fall into moral perdition ; and that was a 
good answer which a lady once gave to a man who 
was complaining that he had not put his health tog 
good use. ‘“ Now,” she said, “ you must take care not 
to abuse your sickness.” 

But we need not attempt to enumerate more of 
life’s pitfalls; for, indeed, everything in life may 
become a pitfall: which only means that this world is 
a world of trials or temptations. This fact is inevit- 
able ; but it is not one that should be mourned as an 
unmixed evil. So far, indeed, is this from being the 
case, that in the absence of trials and temptations it 
would be impossible for us men upon this earth to be 
good. How ridiculous it would be to praise a man 
shut up in prison for honesty and sobriety ! 

As it is impossible to catalogue all the pitfalls of 
life, we may conclude by saying that every kind of 
excess is a pitfall to be avoided. Virtue lies in the 
middle, and on each side are extremes ready to swallow 
up the unwary. These we shall see in time, and be 
enabled to avoid them, if we follow simply that Word 
of God which He has given to be a guide to our feet 
and a lamp to our path. 
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OR, THE TREE IN OUR STREET. 
IN THREE 


PARTS. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE VANISHING OPAL,” “THE OILED FEATHER,” ETC. ETC. 


PART IL. 

MEE VER YONE was sorry at the 
great London hospital of St. 
Onesiphorus when _ Sister 


Rachel determined to leave. 
Sister Rachel’s ward was a 
model one, and a model sister 
was Sister Rachel herself. 
Although, as you have al- 
ready heard, she was able to 
stand up to anyone who was doing wrong, and 
speak out her mind for what was just and right, 
hers were lips which, though they could set firmly, 
could also part sweetly; the word of sympathy 
came from them more frequently than the word of 
command ; even the word of command took the form 
many a time of the word of request, and doctors, 
governors, nurses, and patients—each, in their own 
knowledge of Sister Rachel, had reason to bless 
the day that she first came to St. Onesiphorus’! 
When first Sister Rachel came to the great hos- 
pital, it was as a “ probationer.” 
she was almost friendless—she was an orphan. 
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She was young, 
An 
uncle who cared little for her, and who with a certain 
cold charity had brought her up, made arrangements 
for her entrance to “St. Ona’s,” as the hospital was 


called for shortness’ sake. He left a small allowance 
for her with his lawyer, and then went abroad to a 
property which required his care. The young Rachel 
might be said to have had no one to look after her, 
for the lawyer did not consider that it was any busi- 
ness of his; and he paid her her little allowance, and 
there his duty ended. 

The Sister under whom Rachel was placed was an 
upright woman, but hard—very hard. She could 
spell the word DUTY without a mistake, but she 
could not so easily have spelt a word of no more 
letters—the word LOVE. Sister Hardwood exacted 
from those under her what might be called the last 
fraction of their duty. She was utterly irreproach- 
able—she was very unapproachable too, This threw 
poor young Rachel terribly in upon herself. The 
work of a hospital is hard when first a young 
person enters it—very hard—and a smile or a kind 
word, or any little loving courtesy, would have been 
food for poor Rachel’s hungry heart—hungering and 
thirsting for somewhat of love, as most young people’s 
are; but Sister Hardwood was very dignified—she 
held herself very upright; I don’t know whether she 
forgot that she had herself once been a nurse, and 
less than a nurse—a “ probationer.” Ah me! some 
folk have short memories, Thank God it is not so 
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with Christ—He remembers the days of His flesh, 
and in remembering them, appreciates and sym- 
pathises with ours. He remembers that He was 
lowly onee, and that lowly now are we. 

Now if it had been our friend Rachel’s luck to 
have got under Sister Coslip, it would have been 
very different. Sister Coslip was as round as a 
Dutch cheese (imagine a Dutch cheese with a pair of 
yound-glassed spectacles on, and you will have her to 
the very life), and, Hike that useful commodity, 
had no angles about her at all. Even her locomo- 
tion about the ward she did in a roly-poly kind 
of way. 

The sight of Sister Coslip I really think actually 
did the patients good. She had a marvellous faculty 
of raising their spirits, and, whenever there was any- 
thing particularly nasty to be swallowed, Sister Coslip 
used to administer it herself. I won’t go so far as to say 
that the patient, then and there, asked for more, but 
he didn’t curse and swear as they used at times to do 
in Sister Hardwood’s ward. Nor will I say that he 
did not make a face, for human nature is human 
nature, and Sister Coslip recognised it as such ; 
and, instead of saying that he ought to be thankful 
for having what would do him good, she used to 
pop a peppermint or something of the kind into his 
mouth ; and, even if he were forty years of age, call 
him “‘a good boy.” 

Poor Rachel was terribly thrown in upon herself, 
and life was not very bright to her, when a gleam 
fell upon her path—alas, too transient an one, but 
still a gleam. , 

To her immense astonishment, her uncle’s lawyer 
asked her one evening to tea. It was indeed a sur- 
prise—what could it mean? It meant her meeting 
the old lawyer, no doubt; but it also meant her 
meeting a young man, and that meeting influenced 
all Rachel Trimwhistle’s after-life. 

“Miss Trimwhistle,” said the lawyer, “this is 
Mr. Bernard Massey, the son of a client of mine, and 
he has come to London to walk the hospital. He is 
thinking of going to St. Onesiphorus’, and I thought, 
as you were there, you might give him some in- 
formation. Anyhow, if he goes there, it won’t do him 
any harm to know someone. You won't mind my 
checking off some papers while you’re talking, for I 
have a case in court to-morrow, and I must see that 
everything is in order.” 

No; Rachel did not mind; and Bernard—he didn’t 
mind, Why should they mind? You wouldn’t have 
minded, good reader, would you? Rachel was too 
charming in herself for Bernard to object, and 
Bernard was—well, if [ am to express myself in 
girls’ fashion—what shall I say? I don’t know—so 
I shall just pass on. 

Rachel returned to the hospital that evening, 
somehow a different kind of Rachel from what she 
was when she left it. A little interest in life had 
sprung up, that was all. She did not sleep as soundly 
as usual that night, and when she did sleep she 
was more troubled with dreams, But there was 
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nothing the matter with her, and she was about 
her duties as usual the next day. The only 
noticeable thing about that day was that she 
dropped a cup and a plate, three teaspoons and 
one salt, and was rebuked by Miss Hardwood 
accordingly. 

It seemed a long time to Rachel before the medical 
session began, though in reality it was only a fort- 
night. But haven’t you observed, good reader, that 
sometimes time seems to pass slowly ? I think it is 
generally when we are wishing for or expecting some- 
thing. Time seemed to do within the walls of St. One- 
siphorus’ pretty much as it did outside—for all the 
people who expected to get well it went very slowly ; 
and for all the people who were expecting anything 
disagreeable it used to fly very swiftly; and if you 
asked it “ what it meant,” I expect it would have said 
to you, “ Why should I do differently inside the 
walls of St. Onesiphorus’ from what I do everywhere 
else?” But it is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing, and the fortnight soon ran out and the session 
began. 

And with it, who should come to her ward but 
Mr. Bernard Massey. There he was, to pick up 
all he could about broken arms and legs, and how 
to mend them. Heart-disease didn’t belong to that 
department, but if things had not turned out as 
they did, he would no doubt have had a touch at 
that, too. 

Well, I’m not going into all the ins and outs of 
that matter ; I only want you, good reader, to pick 
up the history of Sister Rachel, who, of course, was 
not a Sister yet. She was not even a staff nurse— 
she was only a young probationer—what is known 
at the hospitals as a “ pro.” 

I daresay you think you know what’s coming— 
but you do not. You think Bernard Massey and 
Rachel began to make love at the hospital. 

Nothing of the kind. 

All that happened was that one day the young 
man dropped a flower that he had in his buttonhole 
when he left home that morning, The “ pro.” picked 
it up and gave it to him, and he said “she might 
have it if she liked,” and the flower went into the 
pro.’s pocket, 

There was no harm in that. One is dropping 
things about continually—the misfortune is that one 
has not always some obliging person near at hand to 
pick them up. 

Well, Bernard Massey had been at the hospital 
but a few months when a very sad affair happened. 
Some money was missed from the coat-pocket of one 
of the students, and Bernard Massey was the only 
one by whom it seemed possible to have been taken. 
It was nothing to the purpose in the way of defence 
that he did not want money. He was requested to 
retire from the hospital, and he had so to do, 

But the shame of even suspicion was too much for 
his susceptible mind, and he took the matter so much 
to heart that it took him out of the world, for in a 
few months after he died of consumption. 
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“The lawyers were consulted.” 


Time passed on, and the “pro.” became, in due 
season, a “ staff nurse,” and finally a “Sister.” Happy 
>and happy the nurses who came under 
The discipline of hospital life which she 
had learned, she no doubt also enforced ; but Sister 
Rachel could do with a look what another could 
not do with even a hand; and even her very look of 
sadness seemed to win, for there was that—no one 
knew what it was—which used to fleet 
again across Sister Rachel’s face—not abiding there, 
but fleeting over it—which made folk think that 
she, too, had her trouble, though no one could find 
it out. 

Time passed on, and one day a black-edged letter 
came for Sister Rachel. It was from the firm of 
lawyers by whom her little allowance was paid, 
and it said that her uncle was dead, and that he 
had left her what he had—it would prove a con- 
siderable sum, and make her abundantly independent 
for life. 

It was this letter which determined Sister Rachel 
to give up her post at St. Onesiphorus’. Years, years 
had passed sinee she had picked up, and been given, 
and kept, that little flower. Surely, surely there 
must have been something in the giving of it which 


were the “ pros,’ 
her sway. 


now and 


caused so deep an impression to be made by so 


slight an act, and which, made Sister Rachel deter- 
mine to leave St. Onesiphorus’, 

True, her health was not what it used to be, but I 
am not sure whether that would have made her 
leave. She had something else in her mind. There 
was a small silver casket in her in which 
there was a withered flower; and she would search 
out all that could be known about the once owner of 
that flower, 

The lawyers, one of whose firm had originally 
brought Rachel and Bernard Massey together, were 
consulted; but they could do nothing. The member 
of the firm who had managed Mr. Massey’s business 
3ut Rachel was determined, if need be, 
to spend the rest of her life in trying to find out 
about him, dead or alive. And oh! happy day if 
she could be the instrument of clearing his memory, 
for certain she was that he had never been guilty of 
what had been laid to his charge. 

This was not yet to be; but before she left the 
hospital an event was to occur which would eventu- 
ally have an important bearing on this matter. 

Sister Rachel’s worldly goods were all packed up; 
her Sister’s hospital dress was taken off for the last 
time, and she lay upon her little bed, and under her 
head was the casket with the flower, 


room, 


was dead. 
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Whether it had anything to do with her dreams I 
vannot tell—I remember when I was young I used 
to put a piece of wedding-cake with nine pins in it 
under my head to dream of my future bride—but so 
it was that Sister Rachel fell asleep with her thoughts 
full of the giver of the flower—shall I call it a love 
token? Well, if so, then the only love token she ever 
received, the only one she ever did, because the ony 
one she ever would, 

Yes! Sister Rachel fell asleep dreaming of the 
young man who had dropped a flower long, long ago, 
and she dreamed that he had done it on purpose, 
and that he intended her to pick it up, and to keep 
it too. And she dreamed that, had he remained at 
the hospital and finished his course, he would have 
become a doctor—a great doctor—and been kind and 
good like herself, sweetening with gentle words the 
bitter cup which so many with whom he had to do 
would have to drink. And Sister Rachel dreamed 
that he and she were doing all this for poor stricken 
ones, together; and then, back went her mind again, 
in all the phantasy of dreaming, to the flower lying 
by the bedside of the patient where she and the 
young student had for a few brief moments been 
together. Sister Hardwood had gone from this world 
long ago, and Sister Rachel had taken her place— 
yes, here was the very ward in which the flower had 
been dropped, the ward which on the morrow she 
was about to leave for ever. 

The dream did not tell Sister Rachel that the 
flower, all faded now, was in its little silver casket 
under her pillow—it showed it to her on the ground, 
from which years ago she had picked it up. 

And Sister Rachel became troubled in her dream. 
There was a confusion in her mind, as there is so 
often in dreams, 
and going without her flower; it was by the bedside 
still—she must go for it. 
himself—an old man with a white beard and a 
long staff—come and stand by her bedside and 
say, ‘““My child, take all precious things with 
you, all blessings from my hospital,” and then she 
thought of her flower—that was the most precious 
thing she had. St. Onesiphorus would not, she 
was sure, on any account have her leave that 
behind. Perhaps, dear kind old man, he had come 
to remind her ! 

The dream was troubled, and presently the one 
troubled by it quietly and cautiously got out of 
her bed, and with her eyes wide open walked, just 


She thought she was going away, 


She saw St. Onesiphorus 


as she was, all in white, into the ward, where the 
flower had been dropped, and made her way straight 
to the bed, by the side of which the flower had 
fallen. 

The night nurse on duty saw the apparition, and 
in a moment took in the situation. Their dear Sister 
was excited about her departure on the morrow, and 
was walking in her sleep. 

Fv-rtunately all the patients were asleep, and Nurse 
Grey. be:ng a woman of presence of mind, was in no- 
wise flurried. She dared not, for Sister Rachel’s own 


sake, and for the patients’ sake, awake her suddenly. 
A scream would probably follow, and no end of mis- 
chief, by the terror-stricken awakening of some at 
least of the patients. So Nurse Grey just followed 
the Sister quietly until she reached one of the beds — 
the very bed where, years before, this Sister had 
stood in the beginning of another dream—ah, me! 
one of the dreams which don’t come true. 

Sister Rachel stooped when she came to the bed, 
appeared to pick up something, to offer it to some- 
one, to put it then hurriedly into her pocket—though 
pocket, at that moment, she, of course, had none— 
then, still followed by Nurse Grey, she returned to her 
little room, and made believe as though she put 
whatever she had picked up into her bosom, over 
which she folded her two hands, and then calmly 
and peacefully continued her sleep. 

Nurse Grey was one of those wise women who 
believe that “there is something at the bottom of 
everything.” 
there are a great many things in the world to the 
bottom of which one is never likely to come—more- 
over, one xeed not come; and such things, she 
thought, ought to be practically treated as bottom- 
less, and so not be attempted to be fathomed. She 


She was further wise in believing that 


had always thought this to be a desirable course of 
action, especially when the matter in hand was no 
concern of hers. 

Nurse Grey waited a few minutes to make sure 
that Sister was fast asleep, and then, gently printing 
a kiss on her forehead—a feathery kiss, a snowflake 
kiss, a kiss softly falling like the dew of heaven, a 
whispering kiss—she left her, happy in that dear Sister 
Dear Nurse 
Grey! St. Onesiphorus never rejects a nurse for being 


Rachel had smiled when she kissed. 


simple-minded. Dear Nurse Grey, it is not my busi- 
ness in life to dispel illusions which are harmless. 
Why should your coloured bubble not float away, 
and leave you in the belief that it is floating some- 
where still? Why should it knock against this 
hard pencil with which I write? No, dear nurse ; 
you were one of Sister Rachel’s own training. 
It was pleasant to you ever after to think that 
in her sleep she smiled when you kissed her. All 
the same, Nurse Grey, she did not think it was 
you, and under the circumstances you could not be 
surprised. 

Leaving Sister Rachel fast asleep, Nurse Grey re- 
turned somewhat anxiously to her ward, and to that 
part of it where Sister Rachel had stopped. 

The bed which stood there was oceupied by a man 
some forty years of age. He was a man who had 
been brought there with a bad character. The 
police did not deem it necessary to sit by his bedside 
and watch him, but they were in communication 
with the hospital authorities about him, and they 
frequently came to make inquiries after him. Their 
attention would have been quite flattering if they 
had not been “ police.” 

Nurse Grey was particularly anxious that this man, 
of all others in the ward, should not have seen Sister 
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Rachel. But it so happened that he was the only 
one who did. 

When Sister Rachel came to his bed, she came 
round to the side where he could see her. The 
clothes were drawn over his head, but his eyes were 
uncovered, and he could see her and all she did. 

When Nurse Grey came back to the bed, she found 
the man with a cold sweat upon his brow, and wide 
awake ; but when he was questioned he said he had 
only been dreaming, and Nurse Grey had to take this 
for her answer, and, whatever her thoughts might be, 
start off upon her rounds. 

But Natt Crick had not been dreaming, and he 
was now thinking; and his thoughts, like the king’s 
of old, troubled him upon his bed, and of that 
trouble he never got rid—not, at least, until he 
turned his heart inside out. This operation, I am 
happy to say, he eventually performed on himself, and 
what he saw that night was what made him undergo 
the operation, as I have already said, at his own 
hands, 

Well, Sister Rachel left St. Onesiphorus’ to carry on 
her gracious operations on behalf of the maimed and 
sick ; and out she went into the wide world. She was 
sure that Bernard Massey was dead ; her one great 
object now was to find out where he was buried. 
Where his bones lay, hers should lie ; where his 
grave was, there would she live, and spend the re- 
mainder of her days in works of usefulness and love. 

Sister Rachel had far too high an ideal of life to 
suppose that it was to be spent in nurturing a silent 
grief—a selfish grief—when hundreds of thousands 
around were full of grief, when sorrow in mind, 
She would live 
for the living ; there could be no harm in her doing 


body, and estate were everywhere. 


so beside her dead. 

Repeated advertisements in the papers of a reward 
for the burial certificate of Bernard Massey, who 
died about such a time, at last brought our heroine 
of the railway accident te Bromwell. 

It was, in point of fact, because of an answer to 
her advertisement that she came to this place, with 
which, apart from a handful of human bones, she 
had no earthly interest. 

The letter she received was from a parish clerk, 
and it said that there was buried, just at the time 
she mentioned, a young man of the name of Bernard 
Massey, and that his grave was to be seen on the 
south side of the churchyard of Bromwell, with no 
date upon it, and only the initials B.M. “I did not 
know myself,” wrote the clerk, “who B. M. was 
until I hunted up the register. We have so many 
to bury we can’t think much about them, only to do 
what ’s to be done properly, and there’s an end of it. 
He didn’t belong to our parish ; his people brought 
him from a distance, but they paid the double fees, 
and so he lies here. I’ve looked up the old certi- 
ficates, and I find he died of consumption.” 

That letter, as I have said, brought Miss Trim- 
whistle to Bromwell, and the result of her inquiries 
determined her to make her fix her abode there. 
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She was able to trace out the village where the 
Masseys lived many a long year ago; and there 
were one or two who remembered that a young man 
named Bernard went up to walk the hospital, but 
soon came home again and died. His mother took 
on tremendously at his death, more than most of the 
neighbours did when they lost any of their children, 
She wouldn’t be comforted anyhow, and she took 
the young man away and buried him elsewhere, 
which the neighbours all thought very strange: and 
it all ended by the place being sold, and the widow, 
his mother, going away. She had no one left now but 
a small grandchild, and they didn’t know what had 
become of her, and they didn’t suppose they ever 
should. Her son was dead, and her daughter was 
dead, and she and the daughter's child had gone, 
they knew not where. 

To bury oneself in oneself is the very worst 
thing that anyone can do. Solitude is often another 
name for “self;” and a silent corrosive eats away 
the soul. 

As a humble “ pro.,” as a more important indi- 
vidual—as a staff nurse, as a Sister—our friend 
Sister Rachel, our friend Miss Trimwhistle, had been 
energetic when energy was required; calm and still 
when calmness and stillness were what the wounded 
spirit for the moment needed. She had begun life 
with a grief, but she did not allow that grief to 
poison life. She had done her duty in every sphere 
to which she had been called, and now that her 
sphere was changed she would do it too. Whatever 
hungering hope she might have had from time to 
time that she and Bernard Massey might ever meet 
again was now wholly taken away, and, henceforth, 
she must live with a dead hope, and yet a living 
life. 

For Miss Trimwhistle, as we must know her now, 
had a full belief that had Bernard Massey lived, he 
would have been of the same heart and mind as 
herself. In those three or four happy and never-to- 
be-forgotten hours which she had spent with him at the 
lawyer’s he had, in all the freshness of, I may say 
almost boyhood, told her all his plans in life—how 
he meant to follow the profession of healing for 
healing’s sake, how he wanted to do good, good all 
round, in every way, and to everyone. That had 
been Bernard’s ideal of life, and that, Miss Trim- 
whistle, as pro., nurse, and Sister, had made hers; 
and now that her Sistership had come to an end, that 
ideal she meant to carry out in private life. It was 
a comfort to her that she felt she had, as_ it 
were, Bernard’s spirit with her. She was not going 
alone through life. He had been with her, as it 
were, in the hospital, during her long career there, 
and he would be with her now. And still better, 
those who love the good Lord, who Himself did so 
much good when on earth, might not they expect 
that He would be with them? and far beyond all 
earthly sustainers is He. 

But we must follow 
further proceedings. 


? 


Miss Trimwhistle in her 
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It does some men good to be stood up to—es- 
pecially when their being stood up to issues in their 
being knocked down. I mean morally and mentally, 
of course, for fisticuffs are out of my line. My only 
theory about fisticuffs is this: that when two fellows 
go into a ring to fight for some miserable stakes, 
serve them right when they both get knocked 
down. 

Old Hathaway was fairly bowled over by that in- 
terview with Miss Trimwhistle which we recorded 
in our last chapter, and, metaphorically speaking, 
required the application of much raw beef-steak, or 
some soothing lotion, to his mental system. I don’t 
know the technical terms of the prize ring; it will 
be sufficient to say that Miss Trimwhistle had hit 
him right and left, and, as the saying is, “ knocked 
him into a cocked hat.” 

3ut Mr. Hathaway was none the less willing to 
deal with her on that account—it would have taken 
a deal of knocking down and knocking about of this 
kind to make him give up a tenant; so he and 
Miss Trimwhistle came to terms, and she became 
tenant of the old house opposite the tree. 

There was only one little hitch in the proceeding ; 
but the landlord here also received a punch—hit, so 
to speak, straight out from Miss Trimwhistle’s 
shoulder, and had, as the pugilists say, to retire to 
“his corner,” whence he never emerged again, so far 
as what is called actually “coming to the scratch” 
was concerned, 

Old Hathaway wanted to make it a condition in 
the lease that his enemy—the old lady, Mrs. Auster 
—should not be allowed into the house ; but Miss 
Trimwhistle soon let him know she would have 
no restrictions of any kind on her tenaney—she would 
have whom she liked, and have them when she liked, 
and turn the rambling old place to what use she 
liked. Hathaway saw it was no use trying it on 
with Miss Trimwhistle, so, like a wise man, he gave 
up. But he solaced his wounded spirit with giving 
poor Mrs, Auster half a dozen parting maledictions, 
not one of which, I am sure the reader will be glad 
to hear, did that poor lady the smallest harm. 
Indeed, one could not but have been sorry if they had 
done, for the poor lady had trouble enough on her 
without that. 

Miss Trimwhistle, having got possession of the old 
house, proceeded to get it done up in her own way. 
She set aparé only two small rooms for herself; and 
if St. Onesiphorus could have left his own abode in 
London, he would have been delighted to see that 
these were almost exactly the counterpart of what 
Miss Trimwhistle had in his hospital when she was 
Sister there. St. Onesiphorus never went into the 
country, even when the excursion season was on. 
He was deaf to all invitations to take twelve hours 
at the seaside for three and sixpence. He never 
moved an inch—no, not when everyone else went 
out of town, and when the weather was ever so hot ; 
alas! there were always plenty left in town with ill- 
ness and accidents to keep his house open. But had 
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such a thing been possible as that he could make 
an excursion, there is not a spot in England that 
would have delighted him more than this ; for was 
not the house, in gold letters, called after himself, 
“St. Onesiphorus’ Wards,” and were there not four 
small rooms out of a corridor which was called a ward 
—the Hope Ward? For it was a maxim with Miss 
Trimwhistle now, even as it had been with Sister 
Rachel formerly, that “ hope” could often help on a 
cure. She had been a hopeful pro., a hopeful nurse, a 
hopeful Sister, and now she was hopeful Miss Trim- 
whistle—hopeful for others, hopeful in many respects 
for herself—that she might still help to assuage 
some of the miseries of life, though to her, as regards 
her heart of hearts, there was but one hope left, and 
that was that at some time, and in some way, the 
mystery of that purse would be explained, and the 
character, of which she had not the faintest doubt, 
cleared. 

“St. Onesiphorus’ Wards” was a rather queer 
name for a house, some of the neighbours thought ; 
but it was only a nine days’ wonder, and, like the 
old place in London, it soon got to be shortened, 
and the postman and greengrocer, and folk generally, 
called it St. Ona’s; and as the lady living there 
did not resent the abbreviation, but used it her- 
self, the house soon became known by the shorter 
name. Old Hathaway made a wry face whenever 
he passed by and read the long word, for he had an 
idea that this was a sign that his tenant made much 
of the house, and if this were so he might have had 
an extra five pounds in rent, and made a little more 
for himself. 

Established in her new home, Miss Trimwhistle 
set about her life-work of doing good. And the first 
person who entered her service was the man whose 
life she had saved at the railway station. He was 
now a cripple, and a cripple would he be to the end 
of his life. The railway company gave him a small 
allowance, as he had been a faithful servant, and 
Miss Trimwhistle gave him wages enough to help 
him on to a decent living. John also—or John’s 
wife—let lodgings, and all put together enabled the 
family to live very well. 

To compose the quarrels of her neighbours, to re- 
claim those who were given to drink, to assist the 
sick all round, was Miss Trimwhistle’s manner of life ; 
and, at last, some of the simpler folk around took it 
into their heads that she must be a saint—they 
weren't quite sure whether “ Onesiphorus” was a 
man or a woman ; perhaps, after all, she had only 
been putting up her own name on the gate. I am 
sorry to say two old women quarrelled over their tea 
on the knotty point as to whether “ Onesiphorus ” 
was a saint or an angel, and did not speak to each 
other for nearly six months, besides calling each 
other names, different from those they had been 
given, during that time. 

There was considerable dispute amongst some 
others also in the neighbourhood as to whether 
“ Onesiphorus ” was a Christian name, and ‘“ Wards” 
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Was a surname ; but as they were content to differ, 
and did not resort to anything too vehement, it did 
not matter. 

One of the first whose case Miss Trimwhistle took 
in hand was Esther Graham—the old lady’s grand- 
child. She felt very much inclined to champion both 
the old lady and the young against their sworn 
enemy, old Hathaway. Having defeated this indi- 





vidual in two pitched battles, besides many minor 
skirmishes, she felt greatly inclined to do what she 
could for those whom she looked upon as his victims. 
Miss Trimwhistle, accordingly, soon became very 
intimate with old Mrs. Auster and her grandchild, 
Esther Graham. The young girl and the old woman 
had each their trouble, and that was reason enough 
why they should be befriended by the mistress of 
St. Onesiphorus’ Wards, 
Esther’s trouble was plain enough. Dick Hath- 
away was at the bottom of that ; and for that kind 
of trouble, as you can well imagine, Miss Trim- 
whistle had a peculiar fellow-feeling ; but the old 
lady’s was not so easily found out. Even Esther 
Graham, her granddaughter, could not tell Miss 
Trimwhistle exactly what it was. Allshe knew was 
that granny had had two children—one a son and 
one a daughter ; the daughter was her own mother, 
and the son—well, she did not know all about him, 


and what little she did know she did not like to speak 
much about ; but there had been a trouble in the 
family about him, and he had died just as he wag 
approaching manhood. Her grandmother had mar- 
ried twice, and the last marriage was not happy, 
so with one thing and another the old lady’s mind 
had been a little overset—not much, but she wasn’t 
in every way quite like other people. 
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Miss Trimwhistle would have given a good deal 
if Esther Graham would have said a little more 
about her grandmother’s troubles, and above all if 
she had mentioned what her first name had been; 
but Esther said, “Grandmother doesn’t wish people 
to know much about her. Sometimes, when she’s 
very low, she keeps putting her finger to her mouth, 
and saying ‘Hush,’ which means that the past, 
whatever it is, is to be kept sealed up.” 

*“ And I will never urge you to tell it to me, my 
child,” said Miss Trimwhistle. “I have sorrow of 
my own, which IT should not like anyone to force 
from me ; and [ should not like to force anyone to 
tell me hers.” 

Miss Trimwhistle knew only too well what wait- 
ing was; and she hoped that time, and perhaps some 
unexpected circumstance, might reveal what she 
wished to know. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE HYMN OF THE BETTER LAND. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM 


!’ is no wonder that men have 
often quoted the words of 
the Laureate that “ God 
fulfils Himself in many 
ways.” It is one of those 
truths that are dimly seen 
by multitudes, and that 
as soon as they .are ex- 
pressed become a proverb 
passing to and fro amongst 
all ranks of the populace. 
And no literature illus- 
trates the accuracy of its 
statement itself so much 
as the Bible. In this very 
Book of the Apocalypse 
history unfolds itself more 
and more; events cluster, 
and gleam, and pass ; and other series of facts and other 
men occupy the scene, only to be absorbed in causes 
that are greater and mightier than themselves, . All 
the while the reader feels that these events are tend- 
ing to some tremendous end ; and, although he may 
not perceive what the end is, he believes that a Power 
which must be supreme is creating, guiding, and 
moulding all. 

In the final hymn we see a new situation of affairs. 
The judgment is over. We can hardly tell whether 
it is the consummating judgment of the earth, or 
only one of the many judgments that at great crises 
have decided contending interests. But it is a re- 
presentation of the principles and the issues of the 
final judgment, and like it, this one has effected a 
final separation of forces that make for evil, from the 
forces which build up the good. It is evident from 
the story that the powers of evil are overcome but not 
destroyed. They are without the city, though unable 
to enter it. But the good is so far realised that a 
fresh state of things is instantly perceived. It is a 
heaven and an earth that are altogether new. The 
first things have passed away, and life lives and men 
act under new conditions. What a change would 
it be if this were realised, if all sin were banished, 
if there were no greed, nor jealousy, no avarice nor 
sensuality ; no drunkenness nor lying, no dishonesty, 
hor anger, nor hate; no irreverence of the great and 
holy, no forgetfulness of God nor adoration of the 
unworthy and base ! 

And whatever we may think of the bulk of vice 
that menaces like Babel towers the unity and inter- 
course of peoples and nations, the whole testimony 
of present record, compared with the history of the 
past, points to the hope that such a state is coming. It 
is the vision that the greatest and the best have 
always seen in front; and it is the assured prospect 
that is held out to us in this hymn. 

For to make it more distinct in its utterance and 
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more emphatic in its meaning, it is spoken by one voice 
only. Itis the recitative of the oratorio. It is rung 
out along the highways of the world. It has been 
heard by the sick and dying as good news from far-off 
lands. It has lifted the imagination of the young in 
grimy lanes and noisome garrets, and made them 
sing— 
“We're marching through Emanuel’s land, 
To better homes on high.” 

It has echoed its sentences gently and whisperingly 
to the dull hearts of poverty, and made the widowed 
father bear more gladly his ineffable sorrow, when he 
thought of the halls of Zion jubilant with song, or 
of the River of Life proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. Wherever sorrow has shaped 
the tear, or want has wasted the cheek; wherever 
death has smitten a home, or pain has racked the body ; 
wherever failure has concluded an enterprise, or dis- 
appointment rent the soul-—in all these places the 
last melodious assurances of this Book have been a 
soothing balm, or a medicine of strength, and tone, 
and courage. We thank God for them, if all other 
revelation were unknown. 

We have three bright certainties here : 

I. The permanent presence of all that is good. 
“The tabernacle of God is with men.” This image 
is probably taken from the story of the wilderness, 
where the tabernacle stood among the tents of the 
Israelites. The Shechinah was witnessed there, not 
only between the cherubim, but in an equally real 
form in the pillar of fire and of cloud. But when 
the people displeased God, they saw the mysterious 
column removed, and were left under a sense of terrible 
solitude, to find out, if they could, better methods 
than God had taught. 

In common life men associate the presence of God 
with all that is terrible. A realised Presence many 
would refuse to welcome. God is to them like a 
thunder-cloud gathering overhead, not like the sun 
shining gaily on bank and brae. It is when the 
Divine is outside of us that God seems terrible ; and 
as soon as we reach any of the moments of life when 
the heart and soul are purified and lifted to a higher 
level, we pray and long for God to be with us. It 
is our best benediction for our friends; it is our 
strongest hope for the work and success of our sons. 
Those who know the value of earth find it only the 
empty tomb, without an angel to direct us unless 
our Lord is there. It is a perpetual fact that the 
desert wilderness is full of plenty when He walks 
within it; and the stormy seas are calm, and the 
beaten, baffled ships are instantly at the land when 
He is aboard. It is everything, then, to know that 
sometime God will live amongst us, and He only will 
be our God. 

II. Zt assures us of the aksence of all that pains or 
disturbs. Many minds have been puzzled because 
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God permits suffering in this fair world. Were this a 
final or prolonged state of existence, we should con- 
clude from the woful stories with which earth is 
filled that there is no God. But we remember that 
the earthly life is short, and that suffering is its 
discipline. We cannot attempt to explain why dis- 
cipline is necessary for the saints, or why we were 
not made like tie angels, or why we were made at all. 
But, taking men as they are, we see that discipline is 
an education for heaven, and that pain and sorrow 
are essential elements in that discipline. And dis- 
cipline, as the world goes forward, is certainly re- 
laxed from what it was. Every remaining dungeon, 
every ancient fortress in our land, exhibits the curious 
ingenuity of our fathers to create anguish of the 
intensest kinds—the rack, the wedge, the iron grates, 
the damp unlighted walls, the chains that c’anked 
to drown the year-long groans of hopeless torture, 
proclaim the awful and revolting past. Better days 
have risen upon us. Even disease has yielded to the 
tenderness of men of genius, who determined that 
their fellows should neither suffer nor die if they 
could relieve them. Comfort has become not the 
privilege of the few, but the possession of the majority. 
Education makes possible new pleasures for narrow 
lives ; and men are less and less likened to beasts of 
burden in the unrelieved ruts and rounds of daily 
toil. It is thus that we catch a foretaste of the 
future. In the perfected humanity, discipline will be 
unnecessary ; and God will wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. 

Ill. The Home of the Saved will be the realisation 
of the brigktest ideal, Let us see what elements 
are init. It is called the New Jerusalem, the anti- 
type of the old. The likeness of it, therefore, is traced 
somewhat in the ancient city that also lay “ona 
great and high mountain,” supported on swelling 
ridges, and elevated far above the plains and the seas 
on either hand. It was the home of the pure, free 
winds of heaven; it lifted up not merely the foot 
and body, but the mind and soul. And, standing 
there, man felt the grandeur of expanded life and the 
freedom of thought and action that are filled with 
the presence of God. 

It shows the symmetry of sanctified life, for the 
city lies foursquare. The life of sin loses the primal 
beauty of birth and infancy, and develops, like trees 
expcsed to one prevailing wind, bareness on one side, 
and growth and fruition of abnormal power on the 
other. Saintliness like Christ's makes us men all 
round and all over. 

It is a home of wealth. All that is glorious and 
attractive is concentrated within it. Light gleams 
upon it; colour in all variety lustres it; priceless 
gems and richest metals adorn it ; imperishable stones 
in foundation and wall sustain and defend it. All 
the fevered dreams of avarice and ill-directed am- 
bition have become actual. Material good is blazed 
before the saint, because it is the City of his 
Father. 

It is secure as the throne of God. When Adam was 
thrust out of Eden, cherubim were placed at the 
gate, lest he should ever enter again. When God 
builds up His heavenly Jerusalem, He bids an angel 
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stand at every gate, not to prevent, but to defend the 
redeemed of mankind. 

It is the supreme home of usefulness to the world, 
The kings that have been without, bring their glory 
and honour into it. The nations of them which are 
saved walk in the light of it. Through the midst of 
it flows the river of water of life which nourishes the 
overshadowing trees whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. Goodness is therefore still active; 
work is yet to be done ; even heaven has its permanent 
human interests, Like its Lord, it is amongst men ag 
one that serveth. For service and for use—this is the 
ideal of human existence, the cause and environment 
of all its happiness. 

However it may seem to others, this to me is the 
fittest conclusion of the Book of God, and of the 
immortal Hymns of Heaven. It is the first appeal we 
make to man of material good ; it is the last promise 
with which we can encourage him when the material 
is absorbed, but not lost, in the spiritual and eternal. 
It is the lcgical conclusion from the fact and doctrine 
of the resurrection—yea, from the enacted human life 
of Jesus Christ. It makes the spiritual possible to 
plain and common minds; it raises the physical intoa 
divinity and holiness of its own. If every spiritually 
minded man could see this, and the Church itself could 
grasp the truth of it in its length and breadth, we 
should rejoice over a new revival of faith, and gladden 
the hearts of sinners with a new salvation. 

All through these hymns, God aud man are repre- 
sented in close and cordial relationship. But it is 
the God who is the Father of men; and they are 
such as God made them—neither all body, all intellect, 
nor all soul, but men who bear the threefold function 
of a spirit closely akin to the Eternal Himself, a mind 
that struggles to grasp and understand the secrets of 
His profound intelligence, and a body frail as it 
is marvellous, but intense in its love of existence, in 
its dread of pain and sorrow and parting, in its 
desire for the actual and present as distinguished 
from the future and ideal. 

To us the picture may be more vivid than it is 
to other races and nations. From the time of Beo- 
wulf’s poem, down to the latest development of our 
history, we see the Saxon’s stout, masculine glad- 
ness in life. He despises the sentimental and effemin- 
ate—he delights in candour and honesty, in clearness 
of head and strength of limb. He will have non: 
of a religion without morality; whilst his danger is 
to seek a morality without religion. He is busy 
with all that lies about him, whether it be a pro- 
blem of national wealth, of scientific discovery, or 
of spiritual progress. His is a manifold life: and 
to mould into one harmonious greatness all the ele- 
ments which in him and in other national tributaries 
make up our people, is the work which lies before 
the Church in these lands. The Church will be true 
to the methods of its Master, and obedient to His 
final commands, only when it rises to the conscious- 
ness that the man himself—man in the round and 
total of his nature—is not only to be rescued from 
vice and guilt, from weakness and sins, but to be 
developed, educated, trained, and shaped for the New 
Jerusalem. 
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THE SUNNY 


SIDE OF 


WINTER. 


A CHAPTER FOR THE SICK AND INFIRM. 


VHE poets 
have attun- 
ed their harps 
to mournful 
music concern- 
ing winter, and 
uttered many 
sorrowful 
things as to 
stormy winds, 
desolate gardens, 
bare branches, and 
sweeping rain. But 
nowadays the flowers 
stay on with us even 
through the months 
lamented by the bards as 
flowerless ; violets and chrys- 
anthemums were smiling in our rooms while the 
winter firelight danced and shone in the chimney- 
corner, and Christmas roses whispered of eternal 
hope as the snowflakes softly fell without, and 
we watched the burning coal in our quiet 
chamber, seeing therein, perchance, the faces and 
memories of the past. There has been beauty, 
there has been comfort, through winter’s chilling 
days ; for, whatever be the season—whether the 
wind be the tender breath of the south or the 
keen blast from the east—“ Thou wilt be near, 
and not forsake,” the Lord of Hosts is our 
unchanging Help; the God of Israel is our 
Refuge. 

Nevertheless, to many—to the frail, the poor, 
the aged, to busy toilers in street and mart, and 
to those who serve the Master by patient, cheery 
waiting —it is a thought of joy just now-that we 
are surely passing onward to the springtime, 
that we have reached the sunny side of winter, 
and that February snowdrops hold promise of 
heartsease, roses, and leafy boughs illumined by 
the summer sun. No winter lasts for ever. 
Some of us have known the December of the 
heart, when lite has seemed stripped of verdure, 
and it seemed almost impossible that beauty and 
gladness would ever again become our own ; but 
“from the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height.” Prayer, like a bird of spring, 
mounts up to Heaven even while tempests seem 
lingering around ; praying, we reach the shining 
places, where strength Divine is given us to 
realise that the Christian is already on the sunny 
side of trouble, with his face toward the spring- 
tide and the flowers. The mystery of winter 
may seem to enwrap our life; but God lives 
and God loves, and in this assurance is the un- 
failing prophecy of mercy, gladness, and thanks- 
giving, 










“In the dark watches of the night 
I'll count His mercies o’er; 
I'll praise Him for ten thousand past, 
And humbly sue for more.” 


The first white trembling flowerets, the infants 
of the spring, bring us the message that light 
abides for the patient and the trustful soul. 
There is no winter so bitter but it still has 
a place for hope ; there is no sorrow too deep for 
the eternal consolations of a simple faith in God. 
We must not be so much impressed by the 
things that appear as to forget there is a Love 
that sees and knows beyond the present hour; and 
sunshine may be nearer than we think or dream. 
We see but the falling rain, the brown clods of 
earth, the uncrowned trees ; but “a little while” 
of patient trust, and earth shall be as a radiant 
garden, and the place that knew lonely dreari- 
ness shall know it no more. 

There is music for the heart when the snow- 
drop bells begin to chime. Their quiet, mighty 
growth, triumphant over the powers of winter, 
tells that the God of nature—our Father in 
heaven—is Omnipotent, still working wonders,. 
still able to subdue all things to His will, still 
caring for us, compassionate and near. Why 
should we dwell upon the thought of our own 
helplessness and insufficiency, when even now 
we may freely come to draw upon the fulness 
that abides in Him? “I am weak, but Thou 
art mighty ”—let this knowledge be our com- 
forter to-day. No human strength or skill could 
set the bells of the snowdrops ringing ; they are 
witnesses of His everlasting power Who is the 
God of nature and of grace. They that wait 
upon Him shall renew their strength, and the 
fainting heart shall revive as it leans upon the 
Lord, our Deliverer. 

The snowdrops remind us, too, how God cares 
and provides for the least, the weakest. Every 
need of their frail lives is supplied by their 
Creator. Fear not, little flock, for rich and 
strong is your Father in heaven; and feeble as 
you seem to yourselves and to others, He is 
ready to supply your every need, even those 
wants which, perhaps, are unguessed by those 
around. He knoweth your secret wants; He is 
able alike to feed body and soul, to cast His 
care around the every-day necessities, and to 
satisfy the deepest yearnings of your soul, The 
Lord Who clothes the snowdrops forgets not His 
redeemed, 

Rejoice and give thanks; for prayer and faith 
and hope keep us every hour upon the sunny 
side of grief. Our winters pass and vanish ; our 
summer is in our Father’s love, and that is 


deathless, everlasting. M. & Hayorarr. 
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“*We go up to town to-morrow.’ ”—p. 309. 


EPISODE I, 


THE ROMANCE OF A SCRAP-BAG. 
THREE EPISODES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TUNE ST. 


UT of doors it was raining, a steady, heavy desirous of pleasing both. 
summer rain. Every leaf and blade of grass that,” she added, indicating the few inches of floral 
was jewel-strung and dropping; the great embossing which Carrie had just cut off, “as a me- 
pink roses hung low their weeping heads mento of the happy day.” 


one end of a fresh yard of thread into theneedle’s eye, of mild consternation. 
and twirled up the other into a knot. such a day as this! 











“Anyhow, the 
rain that is coming 
now won't come 
then,” brightly 
answered = Carrie 
Girdwood, rising 
and shaking out 
the rustling folds 
of a gown of 
shimmering pearl- 
grey silk. ‘“ Look, 
Beth,” she added: 
“it sets lovely, 
and there is just 
one pattern to 
spare.” 

The front of the 
skirt which she 
held up against 
her was garlanded 
with an embroid- 
ered wreath of 
orange - blossoms 
and leaves, exquis- 
itely wrought in 
natural colours, 

“Oh, I’m s0 
glad!” responded 
the third inmate 
of the  work-lit- 
tered apartment, 
a girl of about 
eighteen, whose 
delicate features 
proclaimed her to 
be Carrie’s sister, 


though her dusky hair and large 
dark eyes were in complete con- 
trast to the blonde beauty which 
the elder Miss Girdwood possessed. “I was 
so afraid there m‘ght not be enough, It 
docs look pretty, though I say it!” 

“Few young ladies have had a hand- 
somer wedding-dress, and fewer still are 
clever enough to put such work on it,” 
said suave Mrs. Pinwell, glancing over 
her spectacles from one sister to the other, 
“Miss Beth should keep 


over the scattered petals of fallen kindred, and the “It would make a pretty pincushion, or help with 

sweet sad carnations lay prone upon the sodden path. fancy patchwork,” Beth said, laying the fragment 
“It’s to be hoped there'll be a change before carelessly aside. 

Wednesday,” observed Mrs. Pinwell, the dressmaker, A step came crunching over the wet gravel without. 

as with a couple of deft movements she introduced “ A visitor, I do believe!” cried Carrie, with a look 


“T did think we were safe 
Who can it be?” 
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THE ROMANCE OF A SCRAP-BAG. 


“J caught sight of a gentleman going round to the 
door,” said Mrs. Pinwell, who in her busiest moments 
always seemed to havea spare eye for everything 
within range of her vision, if not a trifle beyond. “It 
looked to me like young Mr. Herries.” 

“Charlie Herries! What in the world can he 
want?” quoth Miss Girdwood, albeit indulgently. “I 
was afraid it might be a lady sympathiser, with a 
dozen and one suggestions to make.” 

“Mr. Herries, miss,” said the maid at the door. 

“Shall we send word that we are engaged?” asked 
Beth, with a flush deepening on her cheek as she 
nervously moved work-baskets and wisps of lining off 
one chair on to another. 

“No, let him come up, poor boy!” said. Carrie. 
“He must want to see us, or he would not have come 
all that way in the rain. (Beth, my dear! Do you 
know that you are stuffing one of your own sleeves 
under the sofa pillow?) We don’t mind a mere child 
like that.” 

The bride-elect was about to give herself into the 
paternal keeping of a gentleman decidedly past the 
meridian of life, and had lately been noticed to speak 
as though all men under thirty wore knickerbockers 
and turn-down collars. 

The juvenile in question shortly appeared, and a 
very fine child he undoubtedly was. Tall, broad, and 
muscular, he had the appearance of having attained 
his full manhood, though there was a boyish grace in 
his manner, half confidential, half shy, and uncon- 
cealed as yet was the sweetness of his mouth and 
smile. 

“Sit down, Charlie, won’t you?” said Carrie 
cordially. “I think you'll find a chair somewhere 
about. How is your mother?” 

“Thanks—very wet—not fit to come near you. At 
least, I mean she is much better !—if you don’t mind 
I'll stop here.” 

The young fellow coloured, though laughing frankly 
at his own mixed observations, throwing one leg as he 
spoke over the end of the couch in an attitude of 
careless ease. Beth, meanwhile, was bending over her 
work, stitching away as if her next meal depended on 
it. 

“The fact is,’ resumed Charlie, “Jackson has 
altered his plans, and we’re off at the end of next 
week,” 

Beth’s needle stopped, and Mrs. Pinwell darted a 
twinkling glance at her as she reached the scissors. 

“What, right off? I mean, do you sail?” questioned 
Carrie, with moderate interest. 

“Yes, sail on the 12th. We go up to town to- 
morrow.” 

“ Then—why, then, we shall not see you again?” 

“No, not for the next few years, I suppose.” 

“Oh, really!” said Miss Girdwood. “ Well, I'm 
sure I hope you ‘ll do well.” 

“Thanks ! ” 

There ensued a silence, during which Charlie stooped 
to pick up from the floor a scrap of soft grey silk, 
with « white flower and a bud and two leaves em- 
broidered on it, which had got whisked away in Beth’s 
flurry of tidying. He knew whose work it was; he 
had heard his mother speak of what was being done. 
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His fingers touched the dainty morsel almost caress- 
ingly, and seemed loth to part with it. No one 
guessed how two hearts in that little room were 
beating. None—save One to Whom all desires are 
known, and from Whom no secrets are hid—suspected 
that it was by a sheer triumph of principle that the 
young man, reflecting on his present and prospective 
condition in life, quietly and tenderly laid the frag- 
ment on the nearest table, and, addressing Carrie, said, 
“ Yesterday I made a loaf!” 

“Did you really?” she responded, with a look of 
amusement. “ And ate it?” 

“Don’t be cruel, Miss Girdwood!” he answered, 
laughing. “Seriously, though, my chum Jackson 
makes first-rate bread. My forte, you know, is—is— 
‘clear-starching ’"—I think you ladies call it! I’ve got 
up my own linen for three weeks past, and mended 
my socks for over a month—all uncommonly nice 
accomplishments for fellows who are likely to have 
to live, for months at a time, fifty miles from every- 
where.” 

“Even a post-office?” asked Beth. 
time she had spoken. 

“Oh, we don’t expect such height of luxury as a 
post-office within a hundred miles or so, according to 
what Jackson says,” Charlie told her. 

His interrogator being unable to decide whether he 
were in earnest or joking, or merely trying to put her 
off, felt unnecessarily offended, and once more shrank 
into silence. 

Carrie good-naturedly suggested that her sister, fare- 
wells having been uttered, should see Mr. Herries to 
the door. But all that transpired as the young man 
clasped Beth’s hand again, and again responded to 
the bald and commonplace good wishes which she 
repeated as he put up his umbrella in the porch, 
might easily have been proclaimed in the hearing of 
the whole village. 

Beth watched the departing figure just to the end 
of their own privet hedge, then, with firm lips and 
unflushed cheeks, shut the door. and went back to her 
work. And the bit of silk that had so narrowly 
escaped embalmment as a keepsake was by-and-bye 
stuffed into the inglorious seclusion of a scrap-bag. 


It was the first 


EPISODE II. 

ONCE more it was falling—the gentle summer rain. 
There had been a long season of drought, and it was 
with a sense of exquisite luxury that Beth Girdwood 
leaned her brow against the open casement and drank 
in long breaths of the cool, damp air. It was country 
air, sweet with the delicious odour of freshened 
mould and reviving flowers, but the garden was not 
the same through which Charles Herries’ departing 
footsteps had sounded on that wet summer evening 
ten years before ; over a hundred miles lay between. 

For the years had brought many changes, following 
upon one another in rapid succession, since Carrie’s 
wedding ; the death of the girls’ widowed mother, the 
removal of Beth to her married sister's home in 
London, the serious illness of Carrie’s husband, and 
the consequent migration of the newly formed house- 
hold into the country again. But on such an evening 
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as this, when a silver-grey veil was falling with soft 
monotonous murmur all around, it was never diffi- 
cult for Beth to slide into a day-dream recalling the 
past. 

She was not engaged, and had long since ceased to 
think of marriage as even a remote possibility. Not 
that she had lacked opportunity, but neither of the 
would-be lovers of her early womanhood had ap- 
proached her ideal, and at twenty-eight she believed 
that the time for such romance was wholly past. A 
nebulous kind of vision of the sort of man she might 
have loved sometimes took form in her imagination, 
but a pair of child-like grey eyes and a sweet smile 
were its only definite characteristics—all else was in- 
distinct. It was only to herself she owned that this 
apparition bore any resemblance to ‘poor Charlie 
Herries.” 

For that is how the sisters always spoke of him, 
whenever they did speak, which was seldom. They 
had never been very intimately acquainted with the 
Herries family, or, indeed, with anyone else at the 
village of Draybrook, for the girls and their mother 
had been living there but a few months at the time of 
Carrie’s marriage, and barely a year when Mrs. Gird- 
wood died. But shortly after Beth’s removal to 
London, they had indirectly heard of young Herries’ 
death from fever, after bravely nursing his earlier 
smitten comrade back to health, within a few months 
of their departure from England. 

Beth did not feel called upon to take up the réle of 
a “blighted being.” No earthly blight can touch the 
heart on which, consciously to itself, rests the sun- 
shine of the love of God. And this blessing was hers. 
Neither did she retire into the shell of a sensitive 
reserve, to advertise her disappointment to the world 
by the very means with which she sought to conceal 
it. She could talk freely and naturally of love and 
marriage, and, when occasion called for it, of “ poor” 
Charlie’s melancholy fate. Nor even in her own heart 
did she, though the wound of her girlhood had been 
sore, vow herself to perpetual celibacy—how could she 
know what her Guide might be preparing for her in 
the unknown future? 

‘* For God made day as well as night, 
And joy as well as pain is His.” 


So she was quietly waiting for her life to be un- 
folded to her by the Hand that cannot err, and 
a sweet calm, born of true content, smoothed her 
broad white brow, and shone in the soft lustre of her 
dark eyes. Tired, fretted folk often said it ‘“ rested” 
them to look at Beth Girdwood—they knew not 
why. 

“Auntie! Auntie Beth!” broke a childish appeal- 
ing voice upon the murmurous rustle of the rain and 
the watcher’s reverie. ‘Ido want you!” 

Beth roused herself, and turned from the window 
with a welcoming smile. How good it is to be 
wanted ! This was the joy of Beth's life, purchased 


by years of glad and selfless ministry to others. In 
her sister’s household she was the acknowledged 
“ocreatest of all.” 

A fair-haired girl of five or six years old climbed 
on the window-seat, and wriggling on her knees close 
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to auntie, whispered, with circling arms and a coax. 
ing smile, “ Auntie, I do wish something!” : 

“What is it you wish, Effie?” asked Beth, with her 
cheek against the child’s golden head. 

“JT wish I had a nicy bit of silk—real pretty silk, ] 
mean—so I could make a little dolly’s bonnet. We 
can’t go out to-day, ‘cause of the rain, and my dolly 
does want a new bonnet.” 

“Does she?” said Beth, smiling into the lovely 
blue eyes gazing up at her, with real enjoyment of 
their sweetness. “ Well, come up to my room, and we 
will see what we can find.” 

Effie needed no second bidding, but holding auntie’s 
hand, pranced gaily ahead. She was Beth’s eldest 
niece, and it was with a sense of pride in this proof of 
her development, which mothers and aunts will 
understand, that Beth prepared to open for the tiny 
milliner her own long-hoarded stores of scraps. 

“O-o-ooff !” cried Effie, drawing in her breath, 
while her eyes grew round and sparkling at the first 
glimpse of auntie’s treasures. ‘Oh, isn’t that brauti- 
Oh, auntie, what a pretty pink piece! CanI 
have that? Oh! look at that yellow one. And I 
saw a bit with all pretty flowers done on it—I’m 
*most sure I did.” 

“Suppose we bring the bag down-stairs,” suggested 
Beth, “‘and then we can spread the pieces out, and 
choose the one we think will suit Miss Dolly's com- 
plexion best.” 

“Her name’s Rosabella—she ain’t a Miss Dolly,” 
Effie informed her aunt as she again skipped ecstatic- 
ally before. “And her perlection ’s sandy, Bert says,” 

For the next hour or so Beth was living her child- 
hood over again in the cutting and planning of the 
wee bonnet, in which, of course, she set a dozen 
stitches to every two of Effie’s. A piece of green 
plush had been selected for the purpose, as being 
more suitable, according to auntie’s taste, than a 
certain fragment of grey silk, embroidered with 
orange-blossoms, which had appealed strongly to 
Effie’s desires at the first. 

Meanwhile, the rain had ceased and the sun shone 
out, and just as the dainty “granny ” was being, for 
the twentieth time, tried on to Rosabella’s much-en- 
during head, a neiyt:bour from over the way appeared 
on the scene. 

“ Hey-day !” she cried, on seeing the rainbow litter 
on the table. “Here’s a display! Is it dolls’ clothes, 
or crazy patchwork, or what?” 

“Tt’s a bonnet,” announced Effie. with a skip of 
satisfaction. “ Look!” 

“T’ve been turning out an old piece-bag,’ Beth 
explained, as the visitor seated herself, and began 
examining the scraps with much apparent interest. 
“Tts contents have been accumulating for years; but 
I fancy they may not last a great while longer now.” 

“Then I should scold you for your miserliness 
were it not that I hope to profit by it,” returned the 
other lady. ‘“ What business had you to keep such 
piles of sunshine shut up in a bag?” 

“ Piles of sunshine ? ” queried Beth, looking puzzled. 

“Yes, to be sure. Think of the sunshine these bits 
of blue, and pink, and green, and gold might have 
shed in some children’s hospital or convalescent home! 
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But I’m not going to scold you, my dear. You didn’t 
think, of course. Now, I’ve a little friend up in 
London, a poor little girl of about thirteen, with an 
incurable hip-disease, and a parcel of scraps such 
as these would be a perfect boon to her.” 

“ Really, now,” said Beth, “I daresay they would.” 

“T should just like you to see the things that 
child makes,” continued the visitor. “There ’s no kind 
of scrap will come amiss to her. With the large 
pieces she dresses dolls, and with the smaller pieces 
she makes pincushions, and with the tiniest bits 
of all she does the loveliest work—raised flowers 
and leaves on cloth or velvet, for screens and things 
of that sort, you know.” 

“How very interesting! And can she dispose of 
them?” 

“Yes, fortunately. There are several shopkeepers 
who are willing to buy of her. The pay is very, 
very small, I am sorry to say; but still Janey con- 
trives to earn enough to supply her with many little 
comforis that mean so much to an invalid, but which 
her father’s wages could ill afford.” 

“How glad I am,” said Beth, * that you happened 
tocome in justnow! We must certainly make up a 
nice big bundle for that poor little girl, mustn’t we, 
Effie? I wonder, darling, whether you could pick 
out some very pretty pieces while I finish lining 
dolly’s bonnet?” 

Mrs. Kingsford, the visitor, smiled approvingly at 
the cheerful alacrity with which the little maid 
obeyed. ‘ There is nothing like bringing children up 
to interest themselves in others,” she said; “though 
they do not readily fall in love with such unselfish 
pleasure if it is neglected until after-years.” 

“ Look, auntie! shall she have this nice pink piece? 
And the blue one? and this? and this?” queried 
Effie eagerly. 

“Yes, love, all the nicest ones you can find.” 

“And—oh! and she must have this lovely bit with 
the white flowers on it, eh, auntie? The one you said 
mamma was married in. That’s the best of all.” 

A sudden flush overspread Beth’s cheeks, and for a 
few seconds she hesitated. Effie was holding up the 
relic to show, her little face radiant with the en- 
thusiasm of giving. Should she be checked? Should 
she be taught selfishly to withhold “the best of all” 
becaise it was the best? Beth could not explain to 
this child—or, indeed, to anyone—the associations, 
intangible as perfume, which made that fragment more 
precious in her eyes than all the rest. It was but a 
foclish sentiment. She had not guessed until this 
moment how strong was its hold upon her. Yet, for 
the sake of the little one who must not be caused to 
stumble, it could no longer be indulged. 

“Yes, put that in, dear, by all means,” she answered. 
“Janey will think it a grand prize, no doubt.” 


EPISODE III. 


IN a pleasant parlour overlooking one of our London 
squares, a young man stood, softly whistling and 
turning over the contents of his pocket-book. There 
was nothing whatever remarkable either in the ap- 
p:arance of this young man, his attitude, expression, 
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or surroundings; all were every-day, not to say 
commonplace, to the last degree. Yet that he pos- 
sessed a not altogether commonplace character I am 
about to show. 

A buff-coloured card slipped from between a couple 
of envelopes, and with an exclamation of startled 
recollection he stooped to pick it up. 

“Tom Berry's ticket for the treat,’ he muttered. 
“He was so full of telling me about that little sister 
of his that he forgot to take it with him on Sunday. 
If I had not come across it here, I should never have 
given it another thought, either !” 

He glanced at the mantel clock, and a rather 
worried look wrinkled his fine white brow. 

“ Seven-twenty—well, if F take it round to him I 
can't get to the commencement of the lecture, that’s 
all, and if I leave it till aftcrwards I’m bound to 
forget. H’m, well! he must have it to-night, some- 
how. I'll leave it on the hall-table for Mrs. Parke to 
give him ; he is sure to call about it.” 

The young man took three strides to the door, then 
he stopped abruptly and turned back. 

“T°ll take it to him and chance ‘ Browning,’” he 
mentally decided. “It’s a precious long tramp for 
the fellow when he is tired with a hard day's work, 
and he can’t afford to ride.” 

Replacing the ticket in his waistcoat pocket, our 
hero recommenced whistling as he brushed and put on 
his hat. He was sublimely unconscious of doing any- 
thing unusual in curtailing an evening’s pleasure to 
spare a labouring lad unnecessary fatigue. 

He knew Tom would be working extra late, in view 
of the,next day’s holiday, and to help bear others’ 
burdens was as second nature to him. 

Half an hour later, assisted by the twopenny tram- 
car, Tom’s teacher was explaining his errand at the 
door of the boy’s humble home. 

“Thank you, sir; I’m sure it’s very kind of you, 
sir!” said the careworn mother. “He’s not to say 
strong, Tom ain’t, and he’s pretty well done up by the 
time he gets home. He were a worritin’ about how 
he was to get his ticket, he were.” 

With a brief but bright “ Good-evening,” the gentle- 
man was about to take his departure, but Mrs. Berry 
begged him to step inside. “There was a something 
Tom was wantin’ most particular to ask you about 
to-morrow, sir,” he said. “He won't be more’n a 
minute, if you'd be so kind as just to walk in and sit 
down —he’s washing hisself now. And it ‘ud do my 
Janey a world of good if you'd have a mite of chat 
with her; she so often talks about you.” 

Thus entreated, Tom’s teacher relinquished all 
remaining thoughts of the lecture on Browning, 
and followed Mrs. Berry into the small living-room, 
just then pervaded by a strong smell of bread-and- 
cheese and onions. 

The table was spread with those dainties, and 
kindred preparations for a supper-tea; but a low 
bench at the side of the room, lighted by a candle 
all to itself, shone out like a spot of rarely contrast- 
ing radiance amid the dingy surroundings, for it was 
littered all over with gay pieces of velvet and silk. 
A pale girl, with a clever, busy look, was hovering 
over them, leaning on a crutch. She raised a pair of 
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large bright eyes as the visitor entered, and with a 
pleasure-flushed face hopped briskly towards him. 
“Hard at work as usual, Janey!” he observed, with 
a smile that bewitched old and young illuminating 
his ordinary features as he approached the invalid’s 
corner. ee 





“You mustn't work too hard, you know ! 

“She'd keep at it day and night too, just now, if 
I'd let her,” the mother said. “A lady in the country 
as was visiting in London last winter, and got to 
know Janey, has sent her a grand big parcel of pieces, 
and she’s red-hot to make ’em up.” 

“Tt was Mrs. Kingsford—Miss Brooks’s friend.”’ 
added the girl. ‘You know her, don’t you, Mr. 
Herries ?” 

“T have met her,” he replied indifferently. 

He was examining with an air of mingled kindli- 
ness and amusement the row of smartly dressed 
dollies that bravely stood upon their stiff petticoats 
along a shelf above the table. 

“Lovely creatures!” he 


murmured playfully. 
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“What gorgeous costumes! and what an array of 
smiles! and yet not a gentleman among them !” 

“Oh, but there ’s going to be!” cried Janey. “I’m 
dressing him now. Look! He’s to be all in black 
velvet, and he’s going to marry the bride there, with a 
wire up his back to make him stand !” 

Charlie Herries threw back his head, and his broad 
shoulders shook with a peal of almost boyish laughter, 
in which the child merrily joined. 

“Pray introduce me to the lady, Janey,” he said, 
“T trust she has rather more strength of character 
than her intended.” 

* There she is,” said Janey, nodding towards the 
most prominent dolly of the group, as she stitched yp 
the bridegroom's minute sleeve. “Don’t you see the 
orange-blossoms on her train! They’re worked by 
hand, they are.” 

Mr. Herries gingerly lifted the fair dame by her 
head, as though she had been a chess queen, ang 
turned her round. 
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A change passed over his face as he did so. The 
sparkle of half-patronising banter died out, and a 
look of keen interest took its place. He narrowly 
scanned the tiny grey silk “train” with strangely 
knitted brow. 

“Isn't it beautifully done?” said Janey. “I wish 
I could embroider like that.” 

“Did you say Mrs. Kingsford gave it you—this bit 
of stuff?” her visitor queried. 

“Yes ; it was in the parcel.” 

“I'd like to buy that doll, Janey,” said Mr. Herries, 
nervously setting the bride down in such a way that 
she immediately capsized on to the floor, whence he 
rescued her with quite a tender care. “That is if 
it is not bespoken elsewhere. I’ve got a little niece.” 

Hypocritical young man ! 

However, it ended in Janey’s little money-box 
growing the heavier by a five-shilling p‘ece, while our 
hero departed quite jubilantly with his Lilliputian 
bride. 

* * * * * 

The task that lay before Charles Herries was one 
requiring both time and tact, but eventually it was 
accomplished. Mrs. Kingsford was induced to plan a 
meeting between him and her favourite, Beth Gird- 
wood. It was somewhat difficult, distance and other 
obstacles taken into account. But through his 
intimate friend, Miss Brooks, one of the kindest old 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 

A MOTHER'S PROPHECY. 
HERE is a touch- 
ing and instructive 
story told of the man 
whose name - still 
stands foremost on 
the roll of American 
honour. Full of a 
bounding ambition, a 
youth of promise had 
won leave to go to sea, 
The word was given with 
pain and regret that were 
kept in sharp check for a 
A midshipman’s ap- 
pointment was obtained, the day of 
departure came, the vessel awaited its crew, a boat was 
at the harbour landing to take the lad away. The boy 
saw to his luggage, and, still with eager anticipation, 
made final arrangements to sever the home tie. He 
had only a minute or two left. He went indoors to 
say good-bye to his mother, and her sad face was a 
revelation. The shadow had refused this time to 
lift in obedience to an effort of will. The youth 
looked, and understood, and was strong to resolve. 
It might wear the appearance of fickleness, or, still 
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maids in the world, he managed to divulge just 
enough of the state of the case to thoroughly arouse 
the matron’s interest and sympathy, and somehow it 
was all arranged. 

Beth, too, had been delicately prepared for the 
interview by the information that the news of 
Charlie’s death had been incorrect. Both he and his 
friend, indeed, had severely suffered from fever, but 
it was the latter, and not he, who had finally suc- 
cumbed. Miss Girdwood’s informant, giving the 
rumour at third hand, and not knowing either young 
man personally, had made or perpetuated the mis- 
take. 

So Beth, who had despaired of ever finding her 
ideal, was found by him. And if you should ever 
chance to visit their little house at Penge—for the 
unsuccessful young Australian farmer has found his 
vocation as a middle-class City man—you may possibly 
notice, in an out-of-the-way corner, two quaint little 
china dolls under a glass shade. Charlie will gravely 
explain that they represent his wife and himself— 
“with a wire up his back to make him stand ”—as 
they appeared to the public on their wedding-day. 

But beneath this nonsense, which invariably elicits 
a laughing protest from Beth, lies in both their hearts 
a deep and earnest thankfulness to Him who so 
strangely led them to each other, and ordered all 
things well. JENNIE CHAPPELL, 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


worse, of timidity. But he was decided. He would 
encounter the discredit. He spoke to a servant, 
“Go and tell them to fetch my trunk back—I will 
not go away to break my mother’s heart.” In that 
mother’s soul there was a swift upleaping of joy, 
less for the changed purpose than for the disclosure 
of her son’s character. ‘‘ George,” she said, “God 
has promised to bless the children that honour their 
parents, and I believe He will bless you.” On the 
day when George Washington, the victorious leader 
of a new nation, went forth from Mount Vernon to 
take up the Presidency of his people, did he think of 
the fulfilled forecast of his widowed mother? In 
hundreds of homes to-day young dreamers map out 
the future. The surest way to blessing is to put 
filial piety into their reckoning. 


A THOUGHT OF KINDNESS. 

Specially happy is the festival of reunion that 
wakens generous impulses in the heart. It is as 
much truth as paradox to say that joy grows more 
complete as it imparts to others. A pleasant story 
is told of a Christmas dinner-party in the East 
where this fact was remembered. Sir Henry Law- 
rence was there, and his brother, afterwards Baron 
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Lawrence of the Punjaub, and Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery. They were old schoolfellows, and the talk 
ran on distant days when their own cares were light 
and those of others heavy. Two ushers named Simp- 
son, who had had a rough experience in the school, 
were mentioned. “I wonder whether they have had 
any better dinner than usual to-day?” said Henry 
Lawrence. “I'll tell you what we’ll do. They cannot 
be well off. Let us each put down fifty pounds, and 
send it to them to-morrow as a Christmas-box from 
a far-off land, with the good wishes of three of their 
old pupils.”—“ All right,” said John Lawrence, “T’ll 
give fifty pounds,”—“ All right,” said Robert Mont- 
gomery, “Ill give another.” The cheques were 
drawn out, and the money was sent, and the three 
heroes, who were to score their names so deeply on 
the record of British Empire in the East, enjoyed a 
merrier feast-day because they had cared for the 
needy and the probably neglected. By-and-bye, a 
letter of thanks came from over the seas, and its 
simple words of pathetic and surprised gratitude 
were a proof that wisdom had gone with kindliness 
in the gift. The writer said he had been looking up 
“ Punjaub ” in the old atlas in vain. The new home 
of his old boys he had so far failed to find, and mark 
down, and identify ; but their goodness had found 
him out, and had gilded a declining lot. 


HOW THE ONE MAY INSPIRE THE TWO AND 
THE THREE; OR, “THE FRESH-AIR CHARITY.” 

A story taken from a Canadian paper, and repro- 
duced by the editor of the Review of Reviews “ for 
the encouragement of those who may feel inclined 
to despair as to the power of one to do anything,” 
deserves further repetition to the same end. It runs 
as follows :—A good many years ago a lady, whose 
home was in the country, had occasion to visit some 
of the alleys of a large city. She was struck with 
the sickly look of the babies, literally dying in their 
mothers’ arms for a breath of fresh air. But what 
could she do? She was but one woman, and neither 
rich nor in good health. She determined to do what 
she could. While she saw that there was much that 
needed to be done which she could not do, she con- 
cluded that she had room at home for one mother 
and child. So she took one mother and child. At 
the end of a fortnight she brought these back again, 
and returned home with another mother and chiid. 
Her neighbours heard of it, and went and did likewise. 
The next summer the number of children who thus 
enjoyed a breath of fresh country air—thanks to this 
lady and those who followed her example—-amounted 
to hundreds. The following summer it reached to 
thousands! A woman who lived in the city hearing 
of this, and mourning that she had no country home 
to which to invite these pale-faced city children, and no 
money with which to help those that had, cast about 
in her mind how she could assist. “I can tell about 
it,” she said ; and so wrote an account of it to a New 
York paper. A third woman sent a thousand dollars 
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to the editor, with a request that he should open a 
fund for this gracious purpose. The Fresh-air Charity 
is the result. The various organisations throughout 
the United States for the taking of poor children out 
of the poisonous air of the cities into the country 
have grown out of that act of the one weak woman, 
who would only have done and thought as many 
more, had she said, “I cannot save all these dying 
infants ; of what use is the attempt to save one ?” 


HELPFUL PAGES. 

There are some very suggestive thoughts in a 
little volume of prayers collected under the title of 
“The Golden Censer,” by Mrs, Liddell, and published 
by Messrs. Longmans, This collection of the higher 
aspirations of some of the noblest men the world has 
known ought certainly to have a stimulating and 
helpful effect on those who are still fighting life’s 
battle.—“‘The Life of Sir George Burns, Bart.,” 
founder of the Cunard Line of steamers, has been 
told, and told well, by Mr. Edwin Hodder, the bio- 
grapher of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Samuel Morley. 
The volume is published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, and will be found of interest, especially 
to young readers, as the story of a man who to a 
large extent carved his own career. Sir George Burns 
was one of our merchant princes in the best sense 
of the term, and we are all proud of his memory. 
—Just as we go to press, we receive from the same 
publishers an admirable biography of Sir William 
McArthur, by T. McCullagh, to which we are glad 
to call attention at once in a few words. Sir William 
had so wide a circle of friends, and was the helper of 
so many good works, that this story of his life 
cannot fail to be of interest to a large number of 
readers. In its largeness of purpose and singleness 
of aim, his life was very like that of Sir George 
Burns, and our only expression of regret with this 
story of it, is with its tardy appearance.—The Life 
of General Gordon has been pleasantly retold, in a 
volume published by Messrs. Nisbet, by Major Seton 
Churchill, who addresses himself particularly to young 
men.— We have received, but are unable to notice 
at length, two collections of daily readings by 
contributors whose names must be well known to 
our readers. The first is “The Hospice of the 
Pilgrim, the Great Rest-Word of Christ,” from the 
pen of Dr. J. R. Macduff, and issued by Messrs. 
Nelson and Sons. The other, entitled “Come Unto 
Me,” is written by Miss May Bradford Whiting, and 
published by Messrs. Nisbet.—We have also to 
acknowledge the receipt of the third volume of the 
Mother's Friend (Hodder and Steughton), edited 
by Mrs. G. S. Reaney; “Once Hindu: Now 
Christian” (Nisbet), and “ Life Among the Close 
Brethren” (Hodder and Stoughton); as well as a 
pretty little story for young readers issued by 
the last-named publishers under the title “‘ Bonnie 
Little Bonnibel,” with illustrations by Miss 
Plymton, 
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WoISKEY FOR LADIES (?). 

If the progress of temperance amongst respectable 
people now, in England, is very marked, it is to be 
feared that this cannot be said in reference to 
France. The same class there have acquired the 
bad habit of drinking spirits, and women do this 
as much as men. Then we know that New York 
takes her fashions from Paris. Lately a firm in 
that city advertised a brand of whiskey “for ladies.” 
Cradles and such things are not advertised for men, 
nor would whiskey be advertised “for ladies” if 
they did not drink it. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF TREES. 

Half the pleasures of life come from contrast, and 
we never properly appreciate our common blessings 
until they are taken from us. We saw a good illus- 
tration of this lately when a friend, who had been 
living for some years in Malta, returned to England. 
He was delighted with the green fields, and especi- 
ally with the trees. These last are taken for granted, 
and almost ignored, by those who always live in 
England. To enjoy them, one must live in a treeless 
country for some time, and then return to England 
in spring, when they are putting on their soft green 
clothing, or in autumn, when they glow like fire in 
red and gold. There is a real companionship in 
trees, and it is quite painful to live long in a country 
that is without them. The Maltese will not allow 
trees to be planted, for they say that they would 
harbour wild beasts and evil spirits. There are, 
however, no wild beasts of a more dangerous kind 
for them to harbour than mosquitoes, nor any evil 
spirits in the island other than those that dwell 
in the inhabitants 


“A SORT OF BAD-TEMPERED UNDER- 
STANDING.” 

How sad it is when the love that should exist 
between husband and wife, and which they had on 
their marriage-day, degenerates into what Lord 
Beaconsfield used to call “a sort of bad-tempered 
understanding!” To prevent this, let them treat 
each other with as much politeness and courtesy 
as they would another lady and gentleman. Fami- 
liarity should not be allowed to produce contempt, 
and really there is no reason why love-making 
should cease with marriage. 


THE VARIEGATED WEB OF LIFE. 

The last time the present writer was in Paris, he 
saw on a church door the black and white cloth 
which denoted that a funeral service was being 
conducted inside Going in, he found that the 
arrangement of wreaths and other funereal decora- 
tions was of the most costly kind. A very rich 
Jady was being buried, and she, poor thing! had 
sought to do homage to the king of terrors by 
ordering in her will that no expense should be 


spared upon her funeral. Hundreds of pounds 
must have been spent upon those banks and wreaths 
of violets. At another end of the large church was 
being conducted, at the same time, a wedding ser- 
vice! We heard afterwards that this coincidence 
happened by mistake, and was, as may be supposed, 
very distasteful to the bride. It was indeed sad to 
see married life beginning in the midst of death; 
but it was a picture of real life, with its joys and 
sorrows, its smiles and tea 


ENTHUSIASM FINDS A WAY. 

Without genuine zeal in a good work, progress will 
be slow, and the mole-hills of difficulty will seem as 
mountains. Put enthusiasm into the heart, and this 
is reversed, and the power of obstacles is calmly de- 
nied. There is an amusing instance in the life of 
Stephen Hislop, the naturalist missionary of Nag- 
pur. When working in Kamthi, he spent many 
Saturday evenings in the house of Captain W. D. 
Chapman, who was stationed there with troops. 
The companionship of Christian friends strengthened 
and refreshed him for the Sabbath services. But 
the ministrations of the morrow were still his great 
object of solicitude; and his kindly hostess noticed 
that the candles used in his room were mere frag 
ments in the morning. He evidently sat up to 
study. Knowing well that the missionary’s work of 
the week was very heavy, and of course wore him down 
by the Saturday, she made up her mind to a ruse. 
Only “fag-ends” of candles went into her guest’s 
room. One night a visit had to be paid to the 
nursery ; and a pencil of light was clearly visible 
under Stephen Hislop’s door. In the morning the 
question came, ‘‘ How had he slept?” The straight- 
forward preacher owned to sitting late over his 
sermon. “ But how could you write your sermon in 
the dark?” asked the smiling lady: “I only gave 
you very short pieces of candle, that you might go 
to bed early.” It was Hislop’s turn to smile. “I 
found that out the last time I was here, so I brought 
my own candles with me,” he honestly answered. 
The whole man was in his work, and not even a 
friend’s loving regard for his welfare could block the 
path of sacrifice. And on that same path he found 
—and the like-minded will ever find—the crown of 
success, 


WHAT BAD TEMPER COSTS. 

No luxury is more costly than bad temper. A 
man lately missed an excellent situation because 
he had spoken hasty words to one (of whose in- 
fluence he was not aware) who could have procured 
it for him. Another case is that of a person who 
tore up, unopened, in a rage, a letter received from 
one who had displeased him, The letter contained 
a cheque for one hundred pounds. Besides causing 
us to make all kinds of mistakes, and so marring 
our lives, bad temper may be said to kill us pre- 
maturely by wasting our vitality. A certain Miss 
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Call, of Boston, who teaches women to ease their 
nerves and study “repose ””—this professor of calm- 
ness says that “nothing is so conducive to wrinkles 


as losing the temper.” Talking of “losing the 
temper” reminds us of the old gentleman who said 
that he wished he could lose his temper; for “ I 
confess,” he continued, ‘“ that it is a very bad one.” 


“DO YOU MIND LOOKING A LITTLE MORE 
CHEERFUL?” 

There are two operations which the present writer 
greatly dislikes: one is getting his hair cut, and 
the other is having his photograph taken. And 
yet one may learn much from both of them, as from 
most things in life. ‘‘ How do you wish your hair 
cut, sir?”—“In silence,” answered a wit ; but, for 
our part, we rather like the hair-cutter’s chatter. 
He tells you the news of the day, and makes 
remarks that are sometimes worth remembering. 
The only reason for going through the worry of 
being photographed is to have something, however 
inadequate, to give in return for the photographs 
of friends. It is, however, very difficult at such 
times to look one’s best, and che effort to do so 
renders one ridiculous. At the supreme moment 
the artist says, “You're very grave, sir. Do you 
mind looking a little more cheerful? Just for one 
moment, have a pleasant expression.” If one can 
cheer up to get a photograph taken, 
it is equally possible to do so in 
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find that Mr. Adam Smith’s Exposition—learned, 
thoughtful, reverent, and thorough—will be in- 
creasingly valued as it becomes more widely known, 
We should add that the work forms part of the 
“ Expositor’s Bible.” 


“MAGNIFICENT HOPEFULNESS.” 

What to do with the very bottom strata of society 
is a problem that is now taxing the energies of good 
men and true in every direction. There is some 
danger that in the interest called forth by Mr. 
Booth’s far-reaching proposals, other and less am- 
bitious efforts may be enfeebled for want of support. 
Nothing, we are sure, could be further from the 
“General’s” wishes than that there should be any lack 
of support to anybody really striving to grapple with 
this dread problem of pauperism and poverty. The 
late Bishop Lightfoot used to say that he valued the 
Church Army because of its “ magnificent hopeful- 
ness for the very worst.” Not far from the Marble 
Arch, the Army has opened a Labour Home, where 
its officers receive and provide work for such men as 
they have reason to believe are really in earnest in 
the desire to live an upright and honest life. The 
influences with which the men are surrounded in the 
Hone are bright and good, and there are none of the 
temptations of the “common lodging-house ;” and in 
the Home the men are kept only so long as they 





intercourse with friends. 


THE BOOK OF ISATAH. 

Those who possess the _ first 
volume of Mr. Adam  Smith’s 
“Expositions of the Book of 
Isaiah” will be glad to welcome 
the second volume, completing the 
work (Hodder and Stoughton). It 
is simply impossible to do justice 
to the merits and importance of 
this work within the space of the 
few lines assigned to us; we can 
only reiterate what we said on the 
first volume. While the author 
deals with his subject not only as 
a scholar, but with a strong and 
independent hand, he never loses 
that sense of true reverence for the 
sacred text which in these days of 





modern criticism—misealled “ the 
higher” —is becoming more and 
more rare amongst  expositors, 
Many commentaries have been 
written on the great Messianic 


prophet, and some, like that of 
Delitzsch, are sure of a permanent 
place in theological literature. 
We shall be quite prepared to 
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CHURCH ARMY LABOUR HOME: CORNER OF ONE OF THE BEDRO@MS,. 
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CHURCH ARMY LABOUR HOME: 


willingly work. When they have thus been satis- 
factonly tested, the officers endeavour to find 
permanent situations for them—thus aiding the poor 
fellows in the best possible way, by helping them to 
help themselves. 


GUARD YOUR SUNDAYS. 

Those who best know Paris are least desirous tha 
our English Sunday should become like the French. 
You go into a church. Very few people are there, 
but perhaps there is a crowded market near the 
door, or when you go out you find yourself amidst 
the excitement of an election. It is said that there 
is not enough recreation in our Sunday, but, at least, 
it is not a day of work. This, however, it will 
become if people grow indifferent to it. Competi- 
tion is so keen that if employers were allowed by 
public opinion to do so, they would say to their 
workers: “Work seven days in the week, or we 
shall easily get others who will do so.” 


“WHOSE ADORNING,” ETC. 

Very noticeable is the progress which advertising 
has made in London of late years. The other day I 
noticed a very sad advertisement in the window of a 
hairdresser’s shop in a leading London thoroughfare. 
There was a little crowd, and I went to see at what 
they were looking. Three tails of women’s hair were 
exhibited, combed out and extending more than a 
yard in length. One of them moved. At length a 
face turned half round, and smiled at the crowd—such 
asad smile, It was, then, three living women with 
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WOOD CHOPPING AND BINDING, 


souls, who were hired to sit all day and exhibit their 
back hair in proof of the efficacy of some hair-pro- 
ducing stuff. What would St. Peter have said if he 
had passed this sad sight ? 


TRUST IN THE HEAVENLY FATHER. 

We are told by our Lord to consider the ravens 
and the lilies, that we may learn the more fully to 
trust in our Heavenly Father, Who feeds and clothes 
them and us. We are, moreover, reminded that 
neither do the lilies spin nor the ravens sow corn 
or store a reaped harvest—that our faith may be 
strengthened by considering :—If He feeds the 
ravens, who can do so little for themselves, “ how 
much more” may He be expected to feed those 
whom He has made capable of doing so much! It 
is true, as King Asa said, that with God it is as 
easy to work His will “whether with many, or 
with them that have no power ;” it is none the 
less true, however, that our faith in God, and hope 
in what God will do, is strengthened by our con- 
sideration of what He made able to do. 
According to the proverb, God helps those that 


has us 


help themselves; or, as the Chinese have it, 
“Even the ripest fruit will not fall into your 
mouth.” Indolence is not the mark of piety. If 


any would not work, neither should he eat, was 
the judgment of the Apostle. Yet where there 
has been honest labour according to a man’s ability 
—whether that be little or great—trust in the 
Father, Who knows the things that he has need 
of, is justified and called for. And this trust will 
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give a quiet, untroubled mind, with which a man 
can seek the Kingdom of God for himself and for 


others, and 
“ A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise.” 


“NOT UNDER CONTROL.” 

When anything goes wrong with a ship at sea 
which prevents her from being moved or answering 
her helm, she is bound to put up a signal, so that 
other ships may keep at a safe distance from her, 
and not get into her way. This, which is called 
the “Not under control” signal, consists of three 
iron balls. It would be well if some of us could put 
up “ Not under control” signals at times when our 
tempers are not what they should be. Indeed, we 
knew of one man who used to do this. He was an 
eccentric author, and when, owing to preoccupation 
of mind or any other circumstance, he was likely to 
be peevish and snappish to his family, he would 
stick on his forehead a red wafer. This was a 
danger-signal, telling everyone to keep out of his 
way. We ought always to be under control; but 
when it happens -that we are not, the best thing 
we can do is to signal our distress by prayer to our 
Heavenly Father, and He will control us, 


GOOD NEWS 
FROM PERSIA. 
Someone has 
been saying, 
with apparent 
confidence, that 
the Medical 
Mission is the 
sole means of 
overcoming the 
local prejudice 
against  Euro- 
peans in Persia, 
The statement 
is, however, de- 
nied by Dr, 
Bruce, the well- 
known agent of 
the Chureh Mis- 
sionary Society 
in Persia. Dr. 
Bruce's intim- 
ate knowledge of the land and the people obviously 
entitles him to be heard. He is no despiser of 
medical missions; but, as a way of forwarding the 
Kingdom of Christ in Persia, he doubts “ very much 
that they are the most valuable and effectual means 
The existence of any strong 
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” 


for that purpose. 
“local prejudice against Europeans” he altogether 
denies, so far as a very large proportion of the 


inhabitants of Persia are concerned. The main 
difticulty does not seem to be the obtaining of a 
hearing, but of missionaries in sufficient numbers to 


meet the manifest needs of the land. That, at all 
events, is the cry of Dr. Bruce. 


TO TEACHERS. 

As the former volumes of the series were pub- 
lished, we spoke of the very helpful character of the 
“ Biblical Illustrator” (Nisbet) to teachers and 
preachers, The first volume on Genesis has new 
been issued, and the editor, the Rev. J. S. Exell, 
has succeeded as admirably as in the preceding 
volumes on other books of Scripture. It may, per- 
haps, be well to remind our readers that ihe plan of 
the work is to gather under each chapter and verse 
the most suggestive and helpful of the references to 
it, comments upon it, or anecdotes illustrative of it. 
Of course, no work of this kind can take the 
place of personal study, but as tending to direct 
it into the most fruitful and valuable chanrels, 
this work may be of incalculable service.—From 
the same publishers we have received the second 
volume of the ‘Regent Square Pulpit,” contain- 
ing sermons preached by the Rev. John MeNeill, 
full of that vigour of thought and expression which 
has made him what he is.—There are some very 
valuable suggestions in ‘ The Nation’s Hope,” which 
is described as “a practical tcxt-book for Band of 
Hope workers, and all interested in the education 
and control of children,” and which is published by 
the Church of England Temperance Society. All 
who are working among children, or who wish for 
hints ebout work of this nature, should see this little 
volume, for there is no department of service in which 


false steps are so difficult to retrace as in work among - 


the little ones. — Although primarily prepared for the 
use of students for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, there is much in the volume on St. 
Matthew (which has just been published in Nisbet's 
Scripture Handbooks series) that ought to commend 
it to Sunday-school teachers, who would find the 
work a helpful guide in a series of lessons taken 
from the Gospel. The unshaken testimony of Moses 
and the Prophets, as against the “ higher criticism,” 
is well shown by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle in his 
little book, “ Moses and the Prophets,” published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


“THE QUIVER” HEROES FUND. 

The latest addition to the roll of heroes who have 
been decorated with the medals of THE QUIVER 
Heroes Fund is that of a Welsh police-constable. 
Early in the morning of the 29th of November last, 
Police-constable Parry, of Swansea, saw that a fire 
had broken out in a chemist’s store room in Mansel 
Street. He gave the alarm, and the fire-brigade was 
quickly on the scene, and the fire extinguished. 
But while it was still in progress, the constable 
found that a servant and child had been left in an 
upper room, to which all approach by the staircase 
was cut off by the flames. With the assistance of 
three of the employés from a neighbouring warehouse, 
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he got a ladder over a shed at the back of the 
premises, and mounted to the top window to the 
rescue of the now unconscious servant and child. 
Presence of mind and courage like this deserve 
recognition, and we have had real pleasure in award- 
ing the bronze medal of THE QUIVER Heroes Fund 
to Police-constable Parry for his gallant conduct. 
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By attending to this,” said the oracle, “calamity 
will be avoided, and the people made happy and 
prosperous.” The writer of the leaflet urges those 
who read it not to dismiss as idle and meaningless 
the warning thus received. He admits the great 
differences in the circumstances of men—some are 
rich and some are poor ; but, he maintains, all alike 
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CANTON. 


UTILISING AN EARTHQUAKE, 

Man's conscience bears witness, accusing or ex- 
eusing, in China as elsewhere. A short time ago a 
shock of earthquake was felt over a large part of the 
Kwangtung province. In the great city of Canton 
no little terror was inspired by it, of which one of 
the inhabitants took advantage to appeal to his 
fellow-citizens to amend their ways. He wrote a 
small leaflet, which a few days after was being 
hawked about in the streets, explaining the cause 
of the earthquake and the necessity of a moral re- 
formation. He stated that he had been led to con- 
sult a certain oracle on the subject, being convinced 
that the shock had been intended as a warning from 
the gods. The reply he had got was to the effect 
that “Heaven and Earth see this present world to 
be full of wicked men and women, and this shaking 
is a warning to them to repent of their former mis- 
deeds, and to begin at once to lead virtuous lives. 


should take heed to these words he has obtained 
from the oracle, and to the portent they explain. — It 
is the duty of everyone, whether rich or poer, to 
reform his life, and thereby bless his posterity. 


SYMPATHY WITH JOY. 

Very sympathetic people are at this disadvantage 
—that they cannot enjoy anything alone, nor even 
in company, unless their companion seems also to 
enjoy it. Coldness and want of sympathy shrivel 
up their tendrils as frost does those of plants. 
Children, especially, feel a need of sympathy, and do 
not care for much unless those they love enjoy, or 
pretend to enjoy, along with them. To some it 
is perhaps more difficuit to rejoice with those 


who do rejoice than to weep with those who 
weep; but the first is as much a Christian duty 
as the second. 
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LOOKING-GLASSES NOT IN GREAT REQUEST. 

“ Looking-glasses are not in great request at 
Molokai,” wrote Mr. E. Clifford, in giving his ac- 
count of the leper settlement in that island, and of 
the fearful ravages made by the fell disease upon the 
human face. The poor lepers could not but see the 
effects of the loathsome malady upon the counten- 
ances of their friends. It was perhaps a comfort 
that they were not equally compelled to see its 
direful work on themselves. But this we say on 
the assumption that that direful work could not be 
undone. “Things without all remedy should be with- 
out regard,” as Lady Macbeth says ; or “ Past cure 
as the proverb more tersely puts it. 
What, however, is not past cure demands care. 
Where remedy is possible, there let there be a most 
careful diagnosis of the disease. The moral of this 
is not far to seek. We all know of people to whom 
the self-revealing mirror is no more in request than 
it is with the lepers of Molokai. Perhaps some 
of us might find it to be so with ourselves! The leper 
sees what is sadly irremediable ; we see what, by 
God's grace, may be set right ; and the more search- 
ing our investigation and understanding of ourselves, 
the more thorough our conviction of sin and con- 


is past care,” 
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(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

37. What three places did Elijah visit just before 
he was carried up into heaven? 

38. How were these places associated with Elijah ? 

39. Elisha requested that a “double portion” of the 
spirit of Elijah might rest upon him. What are we 
to understand by this ? 

40. It is said that Elijah went up to heaven in a 
chariot of fire. On what other occasion were horses 
and chariots of fire seen? 

41. In what way was the spirit of Elijah mani- 
fested in Elisha? 

42. What proof has been given to us of the reality 
of Elijah being carried up into heaven ? 

43. What is very worthy of notice in the restora- 
tion to life of the Shunammite’s son ? 

44. What kindness had the Shunammite woman 
shown to Elisha? 

45. In what way did Naaman become acquainted 
with the miraculous power of Elisha? 

46. What two important rivers of Samaria are 
mentioned by Naaman ? 

47. In what way was Naaman healed of leprosy ? 

48. What two lessons may we learn from the heal- 
ing of Naaman the Syrian ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 239. 
25. Tishbi in Gilead, or, as Josephus calls it, 
Teshbon, as distinguished from Thisbe or Tishbi in 
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sciousness of infirmity, the more complete is likely 
to be our deliverance. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from November 19th, 
1890, up to and including December 29th, 1890, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be acknow. 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: ¥or Jesus’ Sake, 
Glasgow, £1; J. J. E., Govan (38th donation), 5s. ; A Glas- 
gow Mother (10th donation), ls.; A Friend, Kilburn, £1; 
A. H.G., Holbeach, Ls. 6d.; Mrs. Travers, Altringham, 10s. ; 
Anon., Henley-on-Thames, 2s. 6d. 

For “The Quiver” Free Grants Fund: M. Moore, 
Birkdale, is. 

For the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children: M. K., 5s., which has been forwarded. 

Dr. Barnardo asks us to acknowledge the receipt of 5s. 
towards the funds of his Homes from *“*C. H. H. and 
Christmas Friends.” 

* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine. 
Amounts of 5s, and upwards will be acknowledged 
in THE QUIVER when desired, 
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Galilee. (1 Kings xvii. 1; Tobit i. 2; Josephus, 
“ Ant.” viii. c. 13, 2.) 

26. “I have commanded the ravens to feed thee 
there.” (1 Kings xvii. 4.) 

27. She made a cake for the prophet Elijah of the 
little meal she had left, when she and her son were 
almost dying of hunger. (1 Kings xvii. 12—15.) 

28. In showing to us the power of prayer. 
James v. 17, 18.) 

29. He took a hundred prophets, and provided them 
with food and shelter at the time of their persecution 
by Jezebel. (1 Kings xviii. 4.) 

30. God sent down fire from heaven to consume the 
sacrifice which Elijah offered. (1 Kings xviii. 38.) 

31. He slew all the prophets of Baal and the Grove. 
(1 Kings xviii. 40 ; Deut. xvii. 2—7.) 

32. God sent an angel to provide food. (1 Kings 
xix. 5—7.) 

33. He wandered forty days in the same place as the 
Israelites had wandered forty years, until he came to 
Mount Horeb. (1 Kings xix. 8.) 

34. He commanded Elijah to anoint Hazael king 
over Syria, and Jehu to be king over Israel, and 
Elisha to be his own successor for the carrying out 
of God's judgments. (1 Kings xix. 15, 16.) 

35. Because according to the law of Moses suc] 
sales were forbidden. (1 Kings xxi. 2,3; Lev. xxv 
23 ; Numb. xxxvi. 7.) 

36. Jezebel caused Naboth and his sons to be stoned ; 
then Ahab took the vineyard, (1 Kings xxi. 8—13.) 


(St. 
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“FAR AWAY.” 


(See ~. 393) 
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THE ROUGH DAYS OF MARCH. 


(GOD IN 


BY THE 


REV. B. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE.) 


G. JOHNS, M.A. 


“The stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle and the crane and the swallow observe 


the time of their coming.”- 


—JEREMIAH Viii. 7. 














WAITING FOR BREAKFAST. 


st ! at last! we be- 
gin to think that 
winter is fairly 
over. The long 
black frost has 
broken up, if only 
for a time; the 
dull, dark days of tempest 
and bitter rain that came 
again and again all through 
January and February, and 
kept us prisoners in- 
doors, and as near the blazing 
fire as might be, have taken a 
more cheerful turn, and things 
are saying as plainly as they 
can. “ Come out, come out, and 


close 


get a good bracing walk across 
the hill-side, and away up towards the down.” 

We can’t do better than start at once. Soon witha 
good thick coat, and a stout pair of nailed shoes ; and 
then, with warm gloves, and a short stick to clear 
our way through the copse, away we go. “ Twig,” 
our little fox-terrier, is no sooner outside the vicarage 
gate than he is off across the road, up into the 
tangled pathway by the edge of the wood. as hard as 
hecan go. There is a sharp rattling breeze sweeping 
down over the hill from the north-west, so we will 
take to the pathway, and under the shelter of that 
high thick hedge, make our way on, in spite of the 
fierce wind: and find out before long how truly the 
poet once said— 

‘Now come the days of wild, rough windy March, 
Yet not unwelcome, for they tell of Spruce.” 


The path is rough and winding, as few people use 


it, and almost choked up with clumps of coarse rough 
grass, wild parsley, and dock, which seem to be just 
as plentiful as the red lucerne with which the whole 
field was crowned all through the long days of 
summer. The tall hedge which shelters us from the 
wind is chiefly hazel and spindlewood, with here and 
there a bush of wild guelder-rose ; but all now thin, 
stripped. and bare, with the exception, here and there, 
of a single catkin hanging from the leafless twig, and 
faintly tinged with yellow. 

Here and there. too, the hedge grows thinner, and 
we can actually look through it into the wood, and 
make out a few scattered bushes of hawthorn, wild 
rose, and holly. But scarcely a berry is to be seen on 
any one of them; and now you can clearly make out 
what an abundance of ivy has fastened itself closely 
round the stems of many trees—beeches, firs, and 
young oaks—in some few cases almost to the topmost 
branch. But though the clusters of dark green leaves 
are bright and fair to look on, they hinder the growth 
and spread of the bark of the young tree, deprive it 
of air and light, and fill it with countless swarms of 
insect life ; and the tree will sooner or later be in a 
bad way that suffers any parasite like this to grow up 
about it and choke its true life. “Just so,” says an 
old divine, ‘have I seen a brave and goodly man, in 
the midst of many brave and stout companions, 
choked about and entwined with a garment of gay 
fashion, or a cloak of many foolish and idle desires, and 
greedy appetites, all throurh his youth and manhood, 
so that when the wintry days of old age fell upon him, 
he soon withered and dried up, without a grain of 
fruit, and without a grain of hope or promise.” 

But, look where we will, far and wide among the 
copse there is hardly a berry left. The clusters of 
shining red on the mountain ash were all gone long 
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avo, even before winter set in ; for thrushes and black- 
birds, in spite of their glad music, are greedy enough 
to strip a tree in a single morning. The bunches of 
crimson hips were all carried off by small birds during 
the long frost, and, according to Mr. Gaiters, the 
keeper, the squirrels got most of the ruddy brown 
haws, though you may catch a glimpse of one or two 
here and there in the hedge, shining like a scrap of 
flame as the sunlight falls on them. On the green 
ivy alone, and the dark stems of privet, a few berries 
remain, as if void of nourishment or unpalatable even 
to the poor half-starved creatures who, a few weeks 
ago, came in flocks to the window in quest of a few 
crumbs. I have seen as many as fifty or sixty birds on 
a winter's morning in one small section of our lawn, 
in front of the dining-room window—blackbirds, 
thrushes, finches, tits, starlings, robins, 
and perhaps 


wrens, 
sparrows, 


a stray wood-pigeon—all 
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“The brief twilight is settling down.”—p. 325. 


crowded together in hungry groups, and keenly on 
the watch for the first morsel of food. The whole 
country, in fact, swarms with birds, and yet, though 
out and about in all weathers all through the winter, 
I scarcely ever meet with adead bird. AI] their ordin- 
ary sources of food-supply are cut off ; the ground 
is like iron; there is neither a scrap of fruit nora 
grain of seed, not a worm nor an insect, while this 
terrible frost lasts. How, then, do the thousands of 


feathered creatures in field and wood and hedgerow 


manage to live 2 

They know not, they cannot know, the unfailing 
words of the old, old promise in the Book which 
brings life to all, “ He feedeth the ravens that ery 
unto Him ;” or the Master's words, Who said, “ They 
have neither storehouse nor barn, yet your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” Still, in some hidden way 
unknown to men, they reap the blessed fruit of His 
loving care Whose mercy is over 
all His works. 

But now, all at once, as we 
speak, out from the hedgerow 
suddenly starts a fieldfare, her 
feathers all roughened with the 
cold, and with such a noisy 
stroke of wing that we at first 
take her for a wood-pigeon ; and 
presently out of the wood comes 
a redwing, a bird of the same 
cast, and almost as rapid a flight, 
The two are soon together, and 
away off to the great stack of 
winter vetch in the corner of 
the field, where perhaps among 
the dry stems they may pick up 
a scanty supper of insects or 
beetles before the light is all gone. 
Both being foreigners, too, one 
feels an extra grain of pity for 
them, hard up for a meal after 
their long, long, weary flight 
from the icy, rock-bound shores 
of Norway and Sweden. No 
sooner did their own native woods 
and fields begin to tell of wintry 
days at hand, of bitter cold, and 
scanty food, than they assembled 
in flocks day by day, and night 
by night, and set out on their 
pathless journey across the wide 
sea to our land. 

Who taught them, and 
warned them of the coming 
wintry days? Who told them 
that far away to the south, 
and yet in the Northern 

a Sea, there lay an island full 
of green woods and sheltered 
valleys and brooks of water 
—where they might find 
safety, food, and rest? Who 


taught them their way 
through hundreds or (in 
some cases) thousands of 
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miles of the pathless air, and over the stormy sea, and 
on ? guided them through the darkness safely to the haven 
ole i where they would be? 
gh He, doubtless, and only He, who at the first fash- 
er, ioned with matchless skill the wondrous mechanism 
ie and beauty of a bird’s wing; He who placed in 
nd her the instinct to build a fairy nest, and how and 
ra where to find food for her young; who taught the 
his skylark her song at the gates of heaven, 
of and the nightingale her cry of joyous 
ni y melody when night falls upon the listen- 
ing earth. It must be from Him that all 
ng a> Wo these varied powers come, and in His 
ch yz promise that they, as we, the creatures of 
ry 2 ee His hand, all and each in their degree, and 
ey 7. eT? in their own secret channels, and by His 
ly appointed ways, take part and share. 
ay But our ramble must draw to an end; the brief 
lis twilight is settling down over field and wood. The 
yer air grows colder as the breeze dies away, and the 
motionless trees seem to rise up out of strange clouds 
we of shadow. Far away down in the distant woodlands 
ow sounds the sharp sudden “ 7week, tweek!” of the black- 
ler bird before he finally goes to roost for the night; or 
he among the patch of stunted furze some poor little 
isy belated finch gives a feeble “ Zweet, tweet, tweet!” as 
rst he creeps into shelter among the dead leaves. Still 
nd further away, in the remote distance, you may hear 
1e8 the faint echo of some noisy rooks among the tree- 
ne tops of Stratton; but all is growing dim, dusky, and 
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er CHAPTER I. give way to emotion of any kind, and so, for all her 
ht 5 O you think she is pretty?” outward calmness, Mande Melville felt as utterly 
es “Well, no; not exactly miserable and lonely as any girl could feel. “A 
vo pretty, for I don’t quite like stranger in a strange land,” she told herself bitterly. 
ds her expression; and she is so.“ So un-English—so colonial.” 

ry badly dressed.” Well, if the girls near her were a specimen of 
ad “Not badly dressed, but what was English, she felt very glad that she 
ed remarkably dressed, J think. did not resemble them. If it were English to make 
ht She may be pretty, but she is a stranger feel lonely, to discuss loudly her ap- 
ir so un-English-looking—so pearance and dress in her presence, and ignore any 





de colonial, in fact.” efforts on her part to make friends, and to act as 
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“Hush, Nellie; she may hear you,” said the first 
speaker ; and her voice sank to a subdued whisper as 
she glanced in the direction of the girl whom they had 
80 kindly picked to pieces. 

But as far as a casual glance could tell, her anxiety 
was unfounded, and Maude Melville had not heard 
the remarks. She sat apparently engrossed in listen- 
ing to the efforts made by a very young man, with a 
weak tenor voice, to delight the audience with his 
rendering of a popular ballad ; and when the last 
notes had sounded, she was able to smile her thanks 
with the rest. But a crowded drawinz-room on a 
sunny afternoon is not exactly a p'ace in which to 


cruelly as these girls had done, then not only was 
she glad that she was “so very colonial,” but she 
determined that never again would she go into society 
—it was her first, and should be her last, appearance. 
“So badly dressed,” too! Did she really look different 
from the girls round her? and if so, what was the differ- 
ence? She was sitting near a long, prettily draped 
mirror, and turned to look at her reflection in it—not 
with any thought of admiring herself, but critically, 
as she would have looked at a picture. And a very 
pretty picture it was that the mirror reflected back 
—a slight, graceful figure, clad in thin black 
draperies that made a striking contrast to the light- 
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coloured gowns around her: large dark-grey eyes, 
almost hidden in a tangle of black lashes ; a pale clear 
complexion, lacking the English roses, but very sweet 
and pure in colouring ; and a mass of dull fair curly 
hair: hair that had no bright lights in it, but sug- 
gested moonbeams rather than sunshine, and that had 
an almost unearthly fairness seen against the brim of 
her large black hat. Yes, Maude owned to herself, it 
was not a typical English face that looked back at her 
with such troubled eyes ; her face lacked colour, as her 
form lacked strength; she looked frail and almost 
ethereal by the side of those pretty, healthy English 
girls; and yet there was something very attractive 
about her, though the grey eyes were too bright with 
unshed tears to see the beauty. And all at once a 
great longing came into her heart to go back to the 
old home in Western Australia, and leave England, 
with all its conventionality and little society laws, 
that she neither cared for nor understood, for the old, 
free, untrammelled life. The crowded drawing-room 
faded from her sight, and she was once more at home 
by the creek where the blue gum-trees grew, with a 
book on her knee, and her bare feet dipping in the 
clear water. Or, again, she was riding round the 
station by her father’s side on Fairy, her own dear 
little pony: and after the ride, the home-coming to 
the long low house, with the wide verandah, where 
they sat in lounging-chairs and dreamed away the 
time in that sudden darkness that comes with such a 
strange stillness in the land where they have no twi- 
light. How long she would have sat there, uncon- 
scious of the hum of voices around her—that well-bred 
murmur which is the shibboleth of good society—she 
did not know; but she was roused by her hostess’s 
voice; and looking up, she saw that Lady Stewart 
was standing before her, with a smile on her kind, 
motherly face. 

“T want you to help me, Miss Melville.” Lady 
Stewart was saying. “One of my young friends 
who promised to sing for me this afternoon has got 
a dreadful cold, and everyone else either cannot, or 
will not, help me. I have heard how beautifully 
you sing, and that you can accompany yourself with- 
out your notes. Will you do me a great kindness and 
sing for me now?” 

Maude hesitated. She was naturally a shy girl, and 
to be thus suddenly complimented on her “ beautiful 
singing,” and then asked to give a specimen of it to 
this roomful of strangers, was almost too much for 
her, highly strung as she then was, and distressed at 
all she had heard. Those girls would probably judge 
her voice as mercilessly as they had already judged 
her face; and for a moment she felt that she must 
refuse. But another glance at Lady Stewart’s kind 
face, bent so anxiously towards her own, decided her. 

This was her first visit to Lady Stewart’s house, and 
Mrs. Melville had made a great point of the fact that 
Maude’s first introduction into Brighton society 
should be at Lady Stewart's, who was one of the 
leaders of society in Brighton, and a kind, good 
woman too—though this latter fact troubled Mrs. 
Melville very little. The position people held in 
society. not what they were themselves, was her 
standard of judgment. Mr. Melville had been a 


friend of Sir James Stewart's years ago, and when 
the Melvilles came to England, they decided to settle 
in Brighton, to be near the Stewarts ; “for they may be 
able to give us a social lift,” said Mrs. Melville. But 
no such worldly considerations weighed with Maude, 
She simply saw a kind old lady troubled because one 
of her friends had failed her, so she answered very 
sweetly— 

“If you think I can be of any use to you, I will 
gladly do my best.” 

“Thank you so much, my dear,” said her hostess, 
with a smiling face. “ Will you sing now?” 

And people made way for Lady Stewart as she 
swept across the room to the grand piano. followed 
by Maude, who was too nervous and excited to notice 
the curious glances and well-bred stares with which 
she was favoured, one lady putting up her lorgnon to 
have a better view of “that Australian girl.” 

But the sight of the piano calmed the excited girl 
as nothing else could have done. From a baby, music 
had been the ruling passion of Maude Melville’s life, 
and whatever care or shadow had as yet crossed her 
path, she had turned to her old friend the piano, 
and found there a solace and comfort for all her 
trouble. And now, as her fingers touched the keys, 
all nervousness vanished—she was no longer unhappy 
and self-conscious, but was honestly anxious to try 
her best to please her kind hostess. 

There were many in that drawing-room who never 
quite forgot the first time they heard Maude Melville 
sing. She had a wonderfully sweet, sympathetic 
voice, with a ring in it that had not been tortured 
away by over-training, and she put her whole soul 
into her singing, so that it reached the hearts of 
others, and lingered in their memories long after the 
name of the singer had been numbered among the 
things which were forgotten. She sang a setting 
of Joachim Miller’s exquisite “ River of Rest” that is 
not generally known; and, carried away by the 
beauty and pathos of the words, she sang the last 
verse with a power and sweetness that fairly aston- 
ished her audience, accustomed only to the insipid 
conventionality of average drawing-room singing :— 

‘A storied sweet stream is this River of Rest: 
The souls of all time keep its ultimate shore ; 
And journey you east, or journey you west, 
Unwilling or willing, sure-footed or sore, 

You surely will come to this River of Rest- 
This beautiful, beautiful River of Rest.” 


The last notes died away in that profound stillness 
which is the singer’s highest meed of praise, as if 
people had to shake themselves free from the spell 
the song had laid on them before they could utter the 
usual words of thanks. But, her song sung, Maude 
sank once more into the shy, silent girl she had been 
before, and took advantage of the entrance of a late 
and important arrival to slip into the shadow of a 
deep bay-window, to hide herself from kind but em- 
barrassing compliments. But though it may be very 
nice to hide away in the embrasure of a window, it 
has its disadvantages, as Maude was now to find out. 


Once more she heard herself discussed ; but this time — 


it was a man’s voice, and from where she sat she could 
see the speaker reflected in the same mirror in which 
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she had so anxiously looked to try and discover what 
made her “so un-English-looking and colonial.” But 
now she herself was hidden and her presence unsus- 
pected. 

“ What a lovely voice! ’—he was speaking to a lady 
sitting near him—* I have never heard anything like 
it before in a drawing-room—so pure and clear; it 
lifts one out of oneself for a little. Do you know who 
the girl is?” 

“She is a Miss Melville, I believe, and has only just 
come to Brighton. Her father is an old friend of Sir 
James Stewart's.” 

“TI wonder where she lived before she came to 
Brighton? There is something so fresh and original 
about her—so out of the ordinary; and she has such 
a lovely face.” 

“Lovely face! Do you really call it lovely, Mr. 
Verney?” said his companion, in a tone of genuine 
surprise. ‘She is so pale and colourless, and hasn’t 
any style—so different from the girls one sees.” 

“Yes, that’s just it ; she is so different in every way 
from ‘the girls one sees.’” 

“Well, I can perhaps account for that, for I hear 
she comes from Western Australia. I’m afraid my 
geographical knowledge isn’t as good as it should be, 
so my ideas about Western Australia are rather vague, 
but I believe it is quite the wildest part.” 

“ An Australian,” said the young man, thoughtfully. 
“No doubt that is why she is so original—and so pale,” 
he added, after a moment’s pause. 

“Yes; Australians never have any complexions,” 
assented his companion. 

“No complexion, Mrs. Murray! Why, that pale 
pure colouring and dull fair hair are quite perfect— 
such a relief from the pink and white cheeks of our 
English girls. She is a ‘little Western flower ’.—so 
fair and frail.” 

“You are getting quite poetical,” said Mrs. Murray, 
with a laugh; “ but I must forgive you. As a study, 
no doubt her face interests you, and her voice is cer- 
tainly charming, though it sadly lacks training. But 
I see everyone is going down-stairs for ices. Suppose 
you take me ;” and she moved slowly across the room, 
followed somewhat reluctantly by the young man. 

Maude breathed more freely now they had gone. 
She had felt that it was hardly honourable in her not 
to make her presence known; and yet, poor child, she 
hardly knew what todo. If she had come out of her 
hiding-place she must have made them as miserably 
uncomfortable as she was herself ; so she had sat on, 
in a whirl of different emotions—one moment being 
roused with indignation, the next overcome with 
the compliments that seemed to her extravagant, and 
which she yet knew were made in perfect good faith. 
If faces were any criterion of characters, Maude felt 
that her champion was one who would never say any- 
thing that was not true, nor make any statement 
that he did not really believe. Truth and honesty 
were written in every line of the dark, determined 
face, with the plain but firm mouth; while the 
deep-set, kindly eyes, the square-set shoulders, the 
beautifully formed. sensitive, and yet powerful hands, 
spoke of a kind, honest, self-reliant character, with 
a clear intellect and mental gifts of no ordinary 


measure. Maude was interested, in spite of herself, 
in this stranger, whom, she told herself, she had not 
really seen—only his reflection in a mirror 

Just then Lady Stewart came up to her. 

“My dear, haven’t you been down to have an ice 
yet? I must find someone to take you at once.” 

“Mr. Verney ”"—as the young man re-entered the 
room with Mrs. Murray—‘ take this young lady down 
to have an ice. Mr. Verney—Miss Melville.” 

And Lady Stewart hurried off to find cavaliers for 
other neglected maidens. 

Maude was unaccountably shy as she went off with 
her companion. She felt almost as if she were de- 
ceiving him in having heard all he had said about 
her, while he was in happy ignorance of the fact. 
But “the Australian girl” had seen enough of society 
to know that she could not tell him she had overheard 
his conversation with Mrs. Murray ; and the difficulty 
of getting down the crowded stairs precluded all idea 
of conversation until they were in the tea-room. 

When he had brought her an ice, and found a quiet 
corner for her to rest in, Verney spoke in his deep, 
clear voice— 

“You must let me thank you, Miss Melville, for 
that song of yours. I haven’t enjoyed anything so 
much fora long time. The ‘River of Rest’ is an old 
favourite of mine, but I didn’t know it had been set 
to music.” 

*Do you know the words? are you fond of them?” 
cried Maude eagerly ; and the next moment she felt 
wildly angry with herself for having asked him if he 
were fond of Miller’s beautiful poem. 

But Herbert Verney did not smile at her question. 

“Yes: I love all poetry that is worthy of the 
name,” he said, “and I think, of all Miller’s poems, 
the ‘River of Rest’ is my favourite. ‘ Dear, mys- 
tical, magical River of Rest,” he quoted, saying the 
words softly, more to himself than to the girl by 
his side. 

“T don’t think many people care for poetry,” said 
Maude; and it seemed to the young man that even 
in speaking her voice had a strange sweetness of 
its own, as though the winds sweeping over the 
prairies of the far-off Southern land had taught it notes 
that dwellers in busy cities have not time to hear or 
learn. 

“ Don’t you think youare making rather a sweeping 
assertion? You see. it is only when we get to know 
people well that we find out what they really care 
about, and we must not judge them by the stupid 
commonplaces that pass for conversation in society.” 

“Yes,” said Maude; “ and that is why I hate society 
—English society, I mean. It is so unreal—so con- 
strained ; there is nothing natural about it. It seems 
to be everyone’s ambition to ‘get into society,’ and 
to go to the ‘best houses,’ and yet it doesn’t seem to 
make them happy. When I see all these people look- 
ing so——” 

She paused for a word. 

“Bored )” suggested her companion, with a smile. 

“Yes, bored; that is just what I wanted to say. 
Well, when I see all this, and know people call it 
pleasure, I long to get away from it all, and go back 
to the old life again.” 
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“Were you so fond of ‘the old life,’ as you call it?” 

Maude paused to think, and then looked up with 
a bright sudden smile that lit up her pale sweet 
face. 

“No, I don’t think I was very fond of it, really. At 
least, I was happy then, but I was always wishing 
and longing to come to England—only this England 
isn’t the England of my dreams. I pictured quite a 
different kind of life—the people cleverer than we 
were in the colonies, with sweeter, statelier manners, 
and everything on a nobler, better scale; but really, 
except that they are colder and stiffer, I don’t see 
much difference between Brighton and Freemantle, as 
far as society goes.” 

“Then you are disappointed with everything Eng- 
lish?” 

“No, not everything. I shall never forget West- 
minster Abbey, and the first time I went there. It 
was an afternoon service we went to— just an ordinary 
one on a week-day—and the music and the hush and 
stillness of that great church when the service was 
over Oh, I could have knelt on forever! I think 
it would be so easy to be good if one could go there 
very often.” 

Herbert Verney did not answer immediately. If he 
had, he could have told her that it is not “easy to be 
good” anywhere—least of all in busy London, where 
there are so many thousands of distractions and plea- 
sures, and so many temptations. But he felt that this 
was not the time nor place to speak of deeper things, so 
he only said— 

“Yes, you have no Westminster Abbey in Australia, 
and that is agreat want. The Abbey has always been 
so much to me, for I have loved it from a boy, and it 
seems to have woven itself into my life.” 

“Do you live in London?” questioned Maude; for 
she was beginning to feel a deep interest in her com- 
panion. 

“Yes, I live in London.” And then, seeing she 
would like to ask more, he added, “I am an artist, 
and I think I know every hole and corner of old 
London, and I love it all. People talk of the beauties 
of the country, but to my mind there is nothing so 
beautiful as a great city, with all its countless in- 
habitants leading such different lives, seeing such 
opposite sides of the shield of life. If you live in 
London, you are never at a loss for a book to read, for 
the people are your book, and their faces each tell a 
different story.” 

“Then you know a great many people 

“Oh no, Miss Melville; I am not atall a fashionable 
person, I can assure you. The people I know the best 
are very poor, very helpless, and very hopeless. I 
have a great friend, a clergyman, who lives in the 
East End, and spends his life among the poor, and he 
lets me help him whenever I can.” 

“ Oh, tell me about it,” began Maude, when she heard 
a voice saying— 

“Has anyone seen Miss Melville? I cannot find 
her anywhere.” 

“T must go,” she exclaimed, springing up uncere- 
moniously. “Mrs. Wyllie has brought me here, and I 
must go back with her. Good-bye ;” and she held out 
her hand to him, 
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He clasped it firmly ; and as he did so the girl saiq 
shyly, “I hope we shall meet again some day ;” and 
then, without giving him time to reply, she left him, 

Herbert Verney stood looking after her retreating 
figure. 
have a hard time of it in England,” he thought. “] 
hope they won't teach her to be like everyone else: 
they will quite spoil her if they do, as they will ruin 
that lovely voice of hers if they take her to some 
fashionable singing-master. ‘Easy to be good,’ did 
she say? Poor little girl! she can’t have had much 
experience of the world. I must tell Chartoris that, 
and see what fe says;” and thus musing, Herbert 
Verney shook hands with his hostess, and went for a 
stroll by the sea. 


CHAPTER II. 


“WELL, Maude, how did you enjoy yourself—tell 
me all about it,” said Mrs. Melville, as Maude entered 
the pretty drawing-room, on her return from Lady 
Stewart's. Mrs. Melville was an invalid, or imagined 
herself to be one, which came to very much the same 
thing. She seldom took any exercise, and spent the 
greater part of each day lying on a sofa, dressed in 
an elegant tea-gown, reading novels. She must once 
have been pretty, but ill-temper had marred whatever 
beauty her face had formerly possessed, and she was 
now only a dissatisfied-looking woman, with haggard 
features and restless eyes, whom no aids of dress 
could beautify. Maude sat down on a low stool at 
her mother’s side, and took the thin hand, covered 
with costly rings, in her own. 

“Lady Stewart was very kind to me, mamma; and 
there were a great many people there—about three 
hundred, I believe.” 

“ Were there many smart gowns worn? and whom 
did you talk to? I hope that you tried to make friends 
with the Fortescue girls, Lady Fortescue’s is a house 
of which I should like you to have the entréc.” 

Maude flushed painfully. It was the “ Fortescue 
girls” who had commented so loudly on her personal 
appearance, and had resented all her little efforts to 
make friends. 

“You see, I didn’t know any of the people, mamma, 
and everyone was wanting to talk to Mrs. Wyllie, so 
she had not any time to spare for me; but”— 
seeing a cloud gather on her mother’s face—‘ Lady 
Stewart asked me to sing—and I knew how vexed you 
would be if I refused, so I sang, and everyone was s0 
kind to me about it.” 

“You sang? That was right. Always sing when- 
ever you have an opportunity. A girl is not thought 
anything of in England unless she can sing, or 
recite, or do something of the kind. What did you 
sing!” 

* I sang the ‘River of Rest,’ and I think they liked 
it, for everyone seemed to listen, and no one had 
heard it before.” 

“ Well, if they hadn’t heard it before, that was all 
right: people like anything new; but I should have 
chosen a more showy song if I had been you—some- 
thing to have shown your voice off more.” 

Maude winced. If there was one point on which 


“I’m afraid my ‘little Western flower’ will. 
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of well-dressed people; but I didn’t know one of 
them. and I tried to talk to the Miss Fortescues, 
but they did not seem to care to make friends.” 

“Then did not Lady Stewart introduce you to any- 
one?” 


she was more sensitive than another, it was about 
music, and her mother’s requests for “showy songs ” 
troubled her almost as much as hearing some of her 
favourites described as “ that tuneless thing you are 


so fond of.” 
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“* You are all I have left now, Maude.’”--p. 331. 


“Yes; when I had sung, people began to go down 
to the tea-room for ices, and Lady Stewart introduced 
bring home a little news to amuse a poor invalid me to a gentleman, who took me down for an ice ; 
mother ; but you are so utterly selfish—you never try but just as we were talking Mrs. Wyllie came and 


I suppose it is that you fetched me away.” 
“That is always the way,” sighed Mrs. Melville, as 


“Really, Maude, you are very stupid. Can you not 
tell me anything amusing? Most girls would try to 


to please me in that way. 

have a mind above gossiping,” she added, with a sneer. 
“T am sorry I am so stupid, mamma; but there she toyed with a black gauze fan. “ But what was 

is so little to tell. ‘The rooms were decorated with _ his name? Who was he?” 

beautiful plants and flowers. and there were crowds “He was a Mr. Verney, mamma, and lives in London,” 
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“Lives in London! 
Stewarts’ grand friends. 
out?” 

Maude felt hurt at the question. To her finely 
strung nature it seemed so wanting in courtesy to try 
and “find out” anything more about people than 
they chose to tell; but she knew that to resent the 
remark would only bring a storm about her head, so 
she answered quietly, “Yes, he is an artist, and he 
has a great friend, a Mr. Chartoris, who works in the 
East End ; and oh, mamma! it has just struck me it 
must be the very same Mr. Chartoris who preached so 
beautifully for the East End Missions about six weeks 
ago. Don’t you remember my telling you about the 
sermon? Oh, I do wish I had asked Mr. Verney if he 
were the same.” 

‘Perhaps he is,” said Mrs. Melville dreamily ; “ but 
I don’t care for artists, Maude—at least, not for 
unknown ones. Artists who have made a name are all 
very well; they are generally rich men, and have a 
good position in society. But struggling artists are 
not thought anything of, and are best avoided; in- 
deed, I am surprised that Lady Stewart should have 
had such a man at her house.” 

~Mr. Verney is a gentleman,” said Maude, rather 
indignantly. 

“Yes; Verney is a good name. I wonder if he is 
any relation to General Verney, who was a cousin of 
Lord Verney’s? Now I come to think of it. I fancy 
the Verneys had a scapegrace son, and I should not 
be at all surprised to hear that this is the same man. 
Lady Stewart is so ridiculous : it would he just like 
her to befriend a person whom everyone else would 
ignore. If you meet him again, I should advise you 
not to remember him. And now I have something to 
tell you.—Eva, what do you want?” she added sharply, 
as the door opened softly, and a child of about eleven 
years old came quietly into the room. 

“T only came to see if Maude had come home, 
mamma,” said the child in a timid voice, lifting up a 
pair of large hazel eyes to her mother as she spoke. 

She was a delicate-looking girl, too fragile to be 
absolutely pretty, with a pale complexion, and dark 
lines under the large eyes, while her face was almost 
hidden in the masses of thick brown hair that hung 
about her shoulders. 

“You had no right to come down-stairs; go back 
to the school-room immediately,” said Mrs. Melville 
angrily. 

* T will come up-stairs directly, darling,” said Maude, 
as she looked lovingly towards the disconsolate little 
figure that disappeared sadly behind the heavy velvet 
portiere. 

“Eva is too disobedient for anything,” said Mrs. 
Melville as she re-arranged the silken cushions at 
the back of her shapely head. “It is all your fault, 
making her so rude and overbearing ; but you will 
punish yourself, for if this sort of thing goes on 
much longer I shall send her to school.” 

“Eva is much too delicate to go to school. My 
father would never have allowed——” began Maude, 
when she was interrupted by her mother speaking 
more angrily than before. 

“That will be for me to decide, 


No doubt he is one of the 
What is he—did you find 


And now listen to 
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me, please. You have heard me speak of my cousin, 
Mrs. Dalrymple, and of the lovely place she has ip 
Hampshire—Norland Towers. I have never seen her 
since she married Mr. Dalrymple—his ship was 
stationed at Sydney—and went home to England, 
Now she is a widow, like me, but she has two sons 
instead of two daughters—I am sure she is to be 
envied for that—and she is living on at the Towers, 
as neither of them is married.” 

“They are too young to marry, I should think.” 

“Oh no; she is a much older woman than I am, 
and married long before I did. One of her sons is in 
the army, and the other is at Cambridge. I heard 
from her to-day, and she is going down to the Towers 
for Whitsuntide. Stanley, her eldest son, is home on 
leave, and Ronald will join them there, as they find it 
too hot in London. She has asked me to go there and 
bring both my girls, but in my delicate state of 
health it is quite out of the question, and I shan’t 
allow Eva to go, so I shall send you, Maude; and 
a nice change it will be, too.” 

“But, mamma, I don’t know Mrs. Dalrymple.” 

‘*Well, what difference does that make? It isa 
great advantage for you, to be asked to stay at sucha 
place as Norland Towers, and I am determined you 
shall go. And that reminds me, Maude, that it is 
high time you went out of mourning. I must see 
about getting some new dresses for you; and not 
much time to see about them, either, if you are to go 
there the end of next week.” 

“ But, mamma, it is so soon to go out of mourning.” 

“Soon? Your father has been dead eighteen 
months, and people do not wear mourning so long in 
England as they do in Australia. And you look 
better in colours, I think.” 

“Not colours, mamma,” pleaded Maude. “If I 
may not wear black, cannot I have something grey 
or white? I could not bear to wear colours 80 
soon.” 

“T.tell you it is not soon. If I, your mother, can 
bear to see you in colours, surely you need raise no 
objections. But you have no consideration for my 
feelings—none whatever. But perhaps you are right,” 
she added. “You are so fair and pale that subdued 
colours will suit you best. And now run away, and 
leave me to finish my letter to Mrs. Dalrymple.” 

As Maude went slowly up the stairs she heard a soft 
voice calling, “Maude, Maude,” and opening the 
school-room door, she found her little sister looking 
disconsolately out of the windows. 

“Oh, Maude! I have wanted you so. 
about it, and if you enjoyed yourself.” 

Maude sat down by the child, and twined her arms 
round her, resting her fair head against Eva’s brown 
one for a minute in silence. 

“ Yes, I suppose I did enjoy it in a sort of a way,” 
she said at last; “but some horrid girls said I was 
colonial, and badly dressed, and made fun of me, and 
I hated it so.” 

“ How dare they!” cried Eva indignantly. “I dare- 
say they were jealous because there is no one in the 
world so beautiful, or sweet, or good as you.” 

Maude stopped her mouth with kisses. 

“You little goose! But it was better afterwards 


Tell me all 
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Lady Stewart asked me to sing, and then she intro- 
duced me to such a nice man ; he was an artist.” 

“An artist? Oh, Maude! I wish you would bring him 
here. Perhaps he would help me with my drawings. 
I would give anything to know what a real artist 
thought of them.” 

“ Why, Eva, I am never likely to see him again, and 
mamma doesn’t want me to speak to him if Ido; and 
besides "—seeing Eva’s disappointed face—“ I do not 
think he is a great artist ; so you mustn't be so dread- 
fully disappointed, darling.” 

“ What did you sing, Maude?” 

“The ‘River of Rest’ : your favourite, you know.” 
“Oh, I am so glad! Didn’t they think it beauti- 
ful?” 

“Well, they said they did ; but very likely that was 
only their kindness for me. But, Eva, I have some- 
thing to tell you: I am going away next week.” 

“Going away ! Oh, Maude, not for long? How shall 
I ever live without you?” 

Maude kissed the pale upturned face passionately. 

“Not for long, darling: about a week, I should 
think. And then think what nice long letters I can 
write to you.” 

“But letters won’t make up for you, Maude,” said 
Eva wistfully. ‘“ Where are you going?” 

Then Maude told her all she knew about the Dal- 
rymples ; and Eva listened with interest, as anything 
that concerned her sister was of vital importance to 
the loving child. 

Despite the gap of eight years which divided them 
from each other. never were two sisters more devoted 
than Maude an| Eva Melville. From her birth. Eva 
had been a delicate little thing, and for some un- 
accountable reason Mrs. Melville had always disliked 
her youngest daughter. This made Maude only the 
more devoted to the loving, fragile child. It seemed 
as though the love of mother and sister were united in 
her devotion to Eva; and, in return, Eva almost wor- 
shipped her elder sister, whom she looked upon as the 
best and loveliest of human beings. The death of 
their father—a kind. clever man, a good husband and 
devoted father—eighteen months ago, had only drawn 
them nearer together: for, as Eva pitifully said, “ You 
are all I have left now, Maude.” 

So they sat on, talking of the forthcoming visit, 
until the sound of the gong made Maude beat a hasty 
retreat to her bedroom to dress for dinner. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir, as many people are ready to maintain, Hampshire 
is the loveliest county in England, it has certainly no 
lovelier spot than where Norland Towers nestles, 
among its wooded slopes. If trees and running water 
can make beautiful scenery, the Towers had every 
advantage, for it was on the borders of the New 
Forest. and a silvery stream ran through its spacious 
grounds. Built in the early Tudor period, successive 
generations had added here a wing and there a tower, 
until, as the house now stood, they had succeeded in 
forming a most picturesque whole out of a collection 
of additions and alterations of every imaginable style 
of architecture. Time had worn most of these strangely 
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connected parts into one dull uniform shade of grey. 
and ivy—that beautifier of all that is old or unsightly 
in Nature—had twined lovingly round its irregular 
towers and quaint projections, until it looked as 
beautiful and far more ancient than most of the 
places round. Unchanged, amid so many changes, 
the old castle stood. Hapless Anne Boleyn had slept 
in its state bedroom; cavaliers had met in its large 
hall to ride forth in defence of their king, and had 
sought refuge in its secret hiding-places after the fatal 
field of Naseby; its chapel had sheltered some of 
Cromwell's Ironsides, and in the days of the * Merrie 
Monarch” its rafters had rung with songs and laugh- 
ter; stately dames in powder and patches had wan- 
dered down its oaken staircase in the days of the first 
Georges; and there was even a tradition tha: the 
Pretender had been hidden in the turret-chamber on 
one of his luckless visits to England. But now all 
was changed. The present chdtelaine was an Aus- 
tralian, full of modern ideas, and without much 
reverence for old traditions or family legends. Truly, 
the times had changed ! 

Some such thoughts as these passed through Maude 
Melville’s mind as she drove towards Norland Towers, 
through hedges sweet with hawthorn, and where 
every turn of the winding road brought some new 
loveliness to view. Maude had a deep veneration for 
anything old, and the thought that she was going to 
stay in a real castle that had sheltered so many 
knights and ladies in days of old, and which could 
even boast of a ghostly legend, that every Dalrymple 
was pledged to believe, seemed an event of wonderful 
importance in her quiet life. “I feel like a girl in a 
story-book,” she said, “driving to the castle where all 
my adventures are to begin;” and then she gave a 
furtive pull to her hat, and tried to smooth that tire- 
some hair of hers, for the carriage had turned in at 
the great gates, and she knew that she must be near 
the house. 

Mrs. Dalrymple came out on the steps to welcome 
her—a tall, stately looking woman, whose grey hair 
was artistically arranged high on her head, and whose 
dark trailing garments suggested a certain fitness to 
act the part of a tragedy queen. 

“Eleanore’s daughter,” she murmured, half to her- 
self, as she kissed Maude affectionately ; “but you are 
not the least like your mother, my dear. I wonder 
whom you are like?” 

“Tam like Aunt Margaret, papa’s youngest sister, I 
believe,” said Maude shyly ; “ but I never saw her, for 
she died when we were in Australia.” 

‘‘And I never saw your father. Eleanore did not 
marry until I had been some years in England.” 

“ Are you going to keep Miss Melville on the steps 
until you have found out whom she is like?” said a 
pleasant, manly voice; and, turning round, Maude 
saw a young man of about five-and-twenty, tall, fair, 
bronzed, and soldierly in appearance, with a handsome 
face and laughing blue eyes, looking at his mother 
with amusement. 

“Miss Melville, indeed! Why, she is a cousin of 
yours.—Maude, this is Stanley, who is home on leave, 
and when you know him better you will pity me for 
having te obey such a masterful son,” But the fond, 
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“Wonderful were the tones she drew from the violin.”—p. 336. 


proud look which she turned towards the handsome 
fellow contradicted her words. 

“Well, suppose we adjourn to the library, mother, 
and have some tea; besides, Ronald will be dying to 
be introduced to his new cousin.” 

“Tt is so nice to find new relations!” said Mande, as 
they crossed through what seemed to her intermin- 
able suites of rooms on their way to the library. “ It 
has been rather lonely since we came to England, 
knowing so few people, and then only knowing them 
as acquaintances.” 

“Well, we shall never let you feel lonely here,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, as her son drew aside a heavy velvet 
portiére, and they were in the library. 

Maude never forgot her first view of the library. 
Though it was the end of May, the evenings were 
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chilly, so the log fire, that cast its light all over the 
oak-panelled room, seemed like a welcoming friend. 
Seated in front of the fire, in a low carved chair, with 
the old deerhound’s head resting on her knee, was the 
most beautiful girl, Maude thought, she had ever seen. 
The shapely head was crowned with piles of soft 
dusky hair—curly hair, that gave the idea of intense 
vitality and great strength. Dark starry eyes gazed 
up at the new-comer from under the shade of the curly 
hair and the level brows; the red lips were parted in 
a smile of welcome; while the dazzling fairness of 
her complexion gave her an almost unearthly appear- 
ance, which the greenish shade of her dress served to 
heighten. A fair-haired boy of nineteen or twenty 
was lounging at her feet, but started up, and came 
towards Maude, 
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“This is Ronald, my baby,” said Mrs. Dalrymple ; 
“and, Miss Melville—Miss Fenwicke,” turning with a 
smile to the beautiful girl. 

Maude bowed ; but the girl rose rapidly, and, glid- 
ing across the room, took both Maude’s hands in hers, 
saying as she did so, in a singularly sweet and clear 
tone of voice, “‘ You and I must be great friends, Miss 
Melville, as we are sure to see so much of each other.” 

There was a wonderful attractiveness in Alys Fen- 
wicke’s clear sweet tones that charmed most people ; 
and the lovely smile with which the words were 
accompanied quite won Maude’s heart. 

“Oh yes, I am sure we shall be friends,” she said 
eagerly, as she sat down on a low chair near Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

“ Maude, you must join your petitions to ours,” said 
Ronald suddenly, as he achieved the difficult feat of 
balancing his tea-cup on his knee. ‘ We want to per- 
suade my mother to go back to London in time for 
the concert ; and you must come with us.” 

“ Maude looks quite bewildered,” said Stanley, cross- 
ing the room and sitting down by her side. “ Allow 
me to explain the situation,” he added dramatically. 
“Lady Fenwicke is going to give a concert at her town 
house in a week’s time, and we are all invited; but 
for some unaccountable reason or other, the mother 
cannot make up her mind to accept, and we all think 
—this is an aside, so please don’t listen, all of you 
—that your being here will be a good excuse to 
overcome her prejudices, and make her come out of 
her hermit’s cell. It will be a splendid concert, and 
Lady Fenwicke will be so disappointed if the mother 
persists in refusing.” 

“My society days are over,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. 
“Tam not so young as [ used to be, and require more 
rest.” 

“You ought to go to look after us,” said Ronald. 
And when the laughter with which this speech was 
greeted had died away, he added: “ Besides, you must 
think of Maude ; 
and I’m sure she wants to go very much—there is a 
look in her eye that speaks volumes.” 

“T suppose you would like to go, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple kindly. ‘“ Young girls always enjoy 
gaiety in any form. and your mother being an invalid, 
I daresay you find it difficult to get chaperoned.” 

“T have never been to anything,” said Maude; “at 
least, I mean I have never ‘come out’ yet.” 

“Then, this is just the opportunity,” said Alys 
Fenwicke, “for I should like to think that you will 
‘come out’ at my mother’s house.” 

“Yes, I should love to go to the concert, but 

“That decides it,” said Stanley joyfully. “ Mother, 
unless you have a heart of stone, you must take her.” 

“TIT can’t refuse now, if Maude wishes to go; and, 
besides, you boys will never let me rest until I say 
‘yes.’ ” 

“Well, that’s settled,” said Ronald. “ You must 
wear all your diamonds, mother, and look no end of a 
swell.” 

“No, I think the diamonds must be saved for the 
future Mrs. Stanley, to whom they will belong,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, looking proudly at her son. 

It might have been fancy, but Maude thought she 


she can’t go without a chaperon, 
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saw a quick glance pass between Alys Fenwicke and 
her cousin Stanley. It was only a passing glance, but 
there was a look of intelligence and mutual under- 
standing that puzzled Maude, and, at the same time, 
pained her. It was over in a minute, and indeed only 
a very watchful pair of eyes wouid have noticed it at 
all; but it implied a tacit understanding between 
the two, slight as the ripple on the lake that has been 
formed by the fall of a stone, and that yet shows 
what is hidden beneath the calm waters. It could 
not matter to her what mutual understanding might 
exist between her cousin Stanley and this beautiful 
and strangely attractive girl : and yet Maude knew that 
the mere thought of such a thing made her pulses 
quicken and her heart beat faster. But she was 
young, and could not yet read the beatings of that 
restless heart aright. 

“What shall you wear, Miss Melville?” said Alys 
Fenwicke, her sweet, eager tones breaking in upon 
Maude’s reverie. “It is an all-important event, and 
there is not much time to think of it either.” 

“Now you'll both be happy,” said Ronald. “ It 
certainly is an odd thing, but no sooner do two girls 
get together than they begin—‘ How do you like my 
dress? ’—‘ Oh, it’s very pretty ; and I never saw such a 
sweet hat as yours. Where did you get it?’ Oh, you 
may laugh, Miss Fenwicke, but I’ve heard it dozens 
of times, and I’ve tried to remember, for I have 
thought it may do to draw a shy girl out some time 
or other.” 

“ Really, Ronald, you are too absurd for anything, 
laughed Mrs. Dalrymple; “but there is no question as 
to what Maude’s gown shall be—it must be something 
white for a débutante.” 

“ How stupid of me not to have thought of that,” 
said Alys, stroking the dog's head very caressingly, 
and glancing at Maude as she spoke. “ White will 
suit Miss Melville beautifully. She is so very fair.” 

“What does Maude think herself?” said Stanley. 
“Surely sie is the interested party.” 

“IT thought of grey, as I am still in mourning for 
my father,” began Maude; but she was interrupted 
by Mrs. Dalrymple exclaiming— 

“Oh no, you cannot wear grey. You would look 
like a little dowager ; and an absence of colour is 
quite sufficient mourning now.” 

“And now we have settled Maude’s dress, tell us 
what you will wear, Miss Fenwicke,” said Ronald, in 
a tone of profound interest. 

“Well, I can’t wear a ‘sweet hat,’ you see; but I 
am going in for reckless extravagance, only I shall 
keep the secret as to what my gown shall be like until 
it bursts upon you in all its glory.” 

“ Maude is looking tired,” broke in Mrs. Dalrymple, 
“and I’ve no doubt she will like to go to her room. 
My maid shall come and unpack for you, my dear ; and 
we dine at seven.—You stay to dinner, of course, Alys,” 
turning to Miss Fenwicke. 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalrymple ; and the carriage that brings 
mamma back from that tiresome meeting will call 
for me.” 

“That is right—and now, Maude, if you follow me 
I will take you to your room. You'll be glad of a 
little rest before dinner.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Mrs. DALRYMPLE was right: Maude was tired—very 
tired, and only too thankful to be alone, and have 
time to think over the events of this—to her—most 
exciting day. She was only nineteen, and for the last 
eighteen months her life had been as quiet and un- 
eventful as it was possible for a girl’s life to be, the 
only real break in its monotony having been Lady 
Stewart’s ‘‘at home.” And now she was actually 
going to “come out’”—that much-talked-of event— 
and the whole affair had been settled with not a 
quarter of the fuss and worry that had accompanied 
the acceptance of Lady Stewart’s “at home” card. 
What a wonderful, delightful house this was, where 
things seemed settled with so little trouble, and where 
life flowed on so smoothly. And what a charming 
household it seemed to be! Mrs. Dalrymple she felt 
she loved already, and Ronald too, who, though he 
was as old as, or even older than, herself. seemed just 
what his mother called him—the baby. And Stanley: 
Maude thought she had never seen anyone quite 
so handsome as Stanley—so courteous to his mother, 
and yet so protecting, so anxious to set his shy 
little cousin at her ease, so tolerant of Ronald's 
madcap sayings and doings. And Miss Fenwicke : 
it was not quite so easy to whisper, even to her 
own heart alone in her bedroom, what she thought 
of Alys Fenwicke. She was beautiful, certainly ; 
“like the most beautiful picture I have ever seen,” 
said Maude to herself, “and she has the sweetest 
manners, and always says the right thing in the right 
place ; and yet—I don’t like her, and I feel as if she 
would have some influence on my life.” 

Just then the clang of the dressing-gong roused her 
from her reveries, and she began dressing with nerv- 
ous haste, having all a shy person’s horror of being 
one minute late in a strange house. Her toilette 
finished, she ran hastily down-stairs to the library, 
and then paused on the threshold, fearful to speak 
and disturb the living picture. 

Alys. Fenwicke was standing in front of the fire, 
which, though burning dully, from time to time cast 
out a sudden bright flame which lit up the whole 
room. She had changed her dress, and was clad in 
some soft cream gauze-like fabric, that clung to her 
slender figure like a fairy robe. Her face, seen in re- 
pose, was more lovely, if possible, than when she was 
smiling : there was a thoughtful, pathetic expression 
about it that seemed to claim pity and indulgence 
from all her fellow-creatures. Perhaps, by that subtle 
magnetism which makes us know that someone is in 
the room with us, she felt Maude’s presence ; for she 
suddenly turned and exclaimed— 

“You down, Miss Melville ! what a punctual person 
you must be! I thought that wasn’t at all an Aus- 
tralian virtue. Here they keep any time they like ; 
indeed. I sometimes wonder that they ever sound the 
gong at all, as no one ever takes any notice of it.” 

* But you are down,” said Maude, as she drew near 
the glowing fire. 

“Oh, I am one of those fortunate people who can 
always dress in about five minutes. Perhaps you are 
the same ?” 


“Yes, I can dress quickly. But tell me, have you 
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known the Dalrymples long: Do you know them 
very well?” 

“Very well indeed. The Manor, which is my home, 
is only five miles by the road from here, and if you go 
by the fields and through the park, it is much nearer 
still. My people have always known the Dalrymples, 
and my mother likes this present Mrs. Dalrymple very 
much : in fact, they are great friends. And you ought 
to feel very much flattered, Miss Melville,” she added, 
with a smile, “for I have resisted all the charms of a 
most interesting meeting on purpose to see you.” 

Maude was too shy to say anything in reply, and 
felt angry with herself because pretty speeches did 
not come as readily to her lips as they did to Alys 
Fenwicke’s. In this girl’s presence she was conscious 
of a sense of inferiority, such as a rustic might feel 
when speaking to a princess; and the more she 
struggled against it the more it made itself felt. But 
Maude was saved from further embarrassment by the 
sound of a man’s steps in the hall, and Stanley 
Dalrymple strolled in, looking very handsome and 
manly in his evening dress, the sombreness of which 
was relieved by one little white rosebud in the button- 
hole. 

Stanley was at all times an impressionable young 
man, so no wonder that he started involuntarily as 
his eye fell on the scene before him. Had he been of 
a poetical turn of mind, roses and lilies, sunlight and 
moonlight, night and morning, would have been the 
similes that would have occurred to him as being 
most suitable to the occasion; but as it was, being 
a modern young man, he only thought, “ Where could 
any fellow see two prettier girls?” Maude, so fair 
and slight, with wonderful dreamy eyes, dressed in 
the simplest grey gown, a little open at the neck to 
show her round white throat; Alys, glorious and 
almost triumphant in her beauty, her dark eyes 
flashing, her lips parted in the ready smile. 

“Both my guests down before me! What shall I 
say in extenuation of such a crime?” he began, when 
Alys interrupted him. 

“Say nothing at all, Mr. Dairymple: that is always 
the best way when one is hopelessly in the wrong. 
Besides, I have been explaining to Miss Melville that 
this is Liberty Hall, and that all please themselves in 
the matter of time.” 

“T have no doubt you have been libelling us 
terribly in our absence. May I congratulate you?” 

“Congratulate me? I don’t understand,” said 
Alys, flushing ever so slightly. 

“Only on the success of your dressmaker.” 

Alys laughed, and dropped him a pretty little 
curtsey. 

“T must explain,” she said, turning to Maude. “ My 
mother and I fetched this dress from the station on 
our way here, and as Mrs. Dalrymple had so kindly 
asked me to stay to dinner, I thought I had better put 
it on, not to condemn all of you to the misery of 
having to wear your morning things to dinner.” 

“It was very kind of you,” murmured Maude. 
“And I think it is lovely.” But Mrs. Dalrymple’s 
entrance. followed by Ronald, put a stop to the dress 
discussion, and a minute later dinner was announced. 

Mande was quite dazzled with the beauty of the 
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dinner-table, lighted entirely Ly wax candles, covered 
with the costliest flowers, and shining with old silver. 
The presence of the tall footmen in their grey and 
yellow livery, and the stately old butler, distressed 
her, accustomed as she was only to the neat little 
parlour-maid at home; and the poor child looked 
wonderingly at Alys Fenwicke, who chattered away, 
and seemed to take everything as a matter of course. 
“ But then, she is accustomed to all this,” thought the 
poor little Australian girl, “and that makes all the 
difference.” 

But Maude was not allowed to feel shy for long. 
Mrs. Dalrymple had so many questions to ask about 
friends left behind in Australia whom she had not 
seen for so many years, that Maude found ler time 
was completely taken up in answering them. Suddenly 
her attention was arrested by hearing something said 
about music. It was Stanley who had spoken, asking 
Miss Fenwicke if she knew a song that was very 
popular, but was by an unknown composer. 

“Ts it not lovely?” said Maude eagerly. ‘And I 
have another of his songs that is almost as beautiful.” 

“Do you sing, dear?” said Mrs. Dalrymple ; while 
Ronald exclaimed, “ That is jolly! Now we can have 
a regular concert, for Stanley sings, and Miss Fen- 
wicke fiddles, and mother and I can do the audience.” 

“Do you play the violin?” said Maude. ‘Oh, how I 
envy you! There is no instrument like it; how I 
shall love to hear you play!” 

* Wait until you hear me before you decide whether 
it is a treat or not.” 

“Now, Alys,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, rising and 
speaking in reproachful tones as they prepared. to 
leave the room, “you know you are one of the best 
amateur performers in London.—You will find us in 
the library when you have had your coffee,” she 
added, turning to Stanley, who was holding the door 
open for them. 

When the door had closed, Ronald looked eagerly 
at his brother, “ Well, what do you think of her?” 

“Which hier do you mean? Remember, there are 
two of them.” 

“Why, Maude, of course. Do you suppose I should 
ask you what you thought of Alys Fenwicke, when 
everyone knows you are head over ears in love with 
her, and——” 

* Now. Ronald, drop that,” said Stanley, in a severe 
tone. “What you say has not the smallest founda- 
tion in fact, and exists only in your own imagination, 
and I forbid you to name such a subject again to me, 
or to anyone else. As for Maude, I think her very 
pretty, and she seems a sweet little thing.” 

“Rather shy, I fancy, and not much to say for 
herself.’ 

“Oh, that will wear off in time, when she knows us 
better. She has led such a quiet life, and has never 
been anywhere. You know, Mrs. Melville is a cousin 
of the mother’s, and, from all I hear, she isn’t blessed 
with the temper of an angel. I know the mother was 
delighted when she wrote to say that she couldn't 
come herself, but sent the daughter instead.” 

“Well, Iam glad she has sent Maude, as I think it 
is ever so much jollier to have a girl in the house, 
don’t you?” 


“Yes; so much jollier that I think it a great pity 
we should waste any more time talking here, but 
should go and join the others; and so saying, the 
two brothers strolled across the hall to the library. 

“T hope, my dear,” Mrs. Dalrymple was saying to 
Maude as they entered, “that you don’t think us 
dreadfully uncivilised to live in the library as we do ; 
but. really, the other rooms are so large that, unless 
we have the house full of people, we feel more at 
home in this.” 

“ Yes,” said Ronald, “ the drawing-room is a terrible 
sort of place, suggestive of kings and queens of long 
ago; and you feel asif you ought to have courtly 
manners, ‘bow on bended knee,’ etc., when you are 
there; and that sort of thing doesn’t suit me at all; 
I like nineteenth century comfort.” 

“Yes; there is not much that is knightly about 
you, Ronald,” said Alys Fenwicke sweetly. “I was 
struck with the absence of any old-world grace the 
other day, when you were marking out the tennis- 
court.” 

“Now, that is too bad. 
graceful marking out a tennis-court 

“No, it’s not exactly the attitude in which one 
would choose to have one’s portrait painted to hang 
in the picture gallery for the delight of future genera- 
tions,” said Stanley. “But I thought we had been 
promised a concert.—Maude, won’t you sing?” turning 
to her, and speaking in a gently persuasive tone of 
voice, such as he might have used to a child. 

“Yes, I will sing with pleasure——What kind of 
songs do you like best?” turning to Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“The mother likes anything that is sufficiently sad 
—suggestive of funerals and weeping mourners left 
behind,” said Ronald ; ‘and I think, on the whole, she 
is rizht. Isn’t it Shelley who says ‘our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought’? ” 

* Ronald bursting into poetry !” said Stanley. “Sing 
a sad song by all means, Maude, and reduce us all to 
tears.” 

Maude sat down at the grand piano, which stood at 
one end of the room, and ran her fingers lovingly over 
the notes ; then changing into a minor key, she began 
to sing the song that of all modern songs has the most 
of heart-break in it—‘* When Sparrows Build.” As the 
sweet sympathetic voice filled the air, and the de- 
spairing words rang out, the listeners were so thrilled 
that for a moment each one in fancy took the place of 
the heart-broken girl when she says her “last farewell 
in the wind and the rain.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Dalrymple was the most stirred of 
any. Age has precious golden memories, undreamed 
of by the young and thoughtless, which it would not 
change for all the rosy visions of youth; and music 
gives those memories life, and clothes the dry bones of 
long dead hopes with living flesh as nothing else can do. 

When they had thanked her, they begged for 
another; but Mrs. Dalrymple said quickly, “ No, it is 
Alys’s turn now to entertain us ;” and Maude added— 

“Yes, I am longing to hear you play.” 

So Stanley fetched the violin-case, and Ronald, 
nothing loth, offered his services as accompanist. 

Maude thought that, lovely as Alys Fenwicke always 
looked, she had never looked sweeter tian now, as she 
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stood by the piano—her pretty chin resting caressingly 
on the violin, her dark eyes strangely dreamy, and 
one rounded arm raised, prepared to draw the bow 
across the quivering strings. And wonderful were 
the tones she drew from the violin! First soft sighs, 
like a human soul that longs, and knows not what it 
longs for; then rich swelling notes and chords of har- 
mony ; next, a dreamy melody that seemed to whisper 
of the moonlight on quiet waters; and last of all, a 
wild, weird strain that sounded like the witches’ dance 
on the Black Harz Mountains, so weird and wild was 
it. Maude was almost frightened at the strange 
beauty of the music and the gleam in the girl’s 
beautiful eyes, as though she were pouring her soul 
itself into the notes she played. Ronald’s accompani- 
ment on the piano, though perfectly correct, seemed 
almost as a drag to a restless, impulsive human voice, 
like the practical commonplaces of life dragging some 
wild spirit down to earth again. While the music 
sounded, Maude felt a curious sensation as of being 
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and turning suddenly, she saw 
Stanley's eyes fixed on her with a look of unveiled 
admiration that startled her, and almost roused a 


closely watched, 


feeling of opposition in her. She was called back to 
herself by the sudden stopping of the weird music; 
and Alys Fenwicke, scarcely giving them time to 
thank her, turned to Stanley. 

*“ Your song, Mr. Dalrymple. and then I must go.” 

After a moment's hesitation, Stanley found a song; 
and once more Maude felt a strange thrill, as she 
heard the rich tenor voice singing that best of old 
love-songs—* Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” 

Then came a hasty leave-taking, and Alys hurried 
into her warm wraps and waited in the hall, fearful 
of keeping her father waiting. But as she said good- 
bye to Stanley, their eyes once more met in that look 
of perfect understanding which had puzzled Maude 
before; and long after she was alone in her own room 
that good-bye haunted her. 


'To be continued.) 
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III.—LIFE’S HELP: 


“He is not far from every one of us; for in Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 


y ] AVE you any friends who use a 


microscope? If so, you should 
ask them to explain to you 
D of the wonders of the 
CSN tiny world which this instru- 
AL ment presents to view. Sup- 
WY) SLI microscope 

here, and are able to use it. 
In a single drop of water we discover myriads of 
living atoms. These tiny insects are as perfect, for 
their size, as are the larger animals; they move 
about with ease, and can evidently feel pleasure and 
pain. This single drop of water affords them as 
much room as a whale enjoys in the boundless 
ocean. Fancy insects so small that twenty-seven 
millions of them would make but a single inch! As 
we gaze on these tiny creatures we are filled with 
amazement and admiration, and we learn a valuable 
lesson. The microscope, and the minute life it re- 
veals, is a witness to the presence of God. The world 
is full of a substance we call matter; and the world 
is full of another thing, which we call spirit or mind. 
Matter, in itself, has no motion. Mind makes matter 
move ; mind produces intelligence; and an intelli- 
gent, intelligible world shows an intelligent Creator. 
Nothing can come from nothing. The microscope 
tells us that life can only come from existing life ; 
and so the microscope leads us up to the great God who 
first caused all these tiny, intelligent atoms to come 
into existence. The microscope is a speaking witness 
to the presence of God. 
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THE 


PRESENCE OF GOD. 


ACTS xvii, 27, 28, 


The telescope teaches the same lesson in another 
way. We look up through it to the heavens, and 
see millions and millions of stars ceaselessly racing 
through vast courses at the rate of thousands of miles 
each moment. They are whirling round centres 
which we cannot see; yet they never change their 
form : they preserve the same relative position to one 
another. Our world spins its annual round of two 
hundred million miles. and never gets within thirty 
million miles of a neighbour star. And if any of 
these worlds swerved from their appointed spheres or 
orbits ever so little, the results would be terrible 
beyond calculation. As the train must keep on the 
metals, so they are kept, though moving so fast, in 
their appointed place. Moreover, we learn that God 
keeps better time in the heavens amongst these mil- 
lions of stars than is kept on the most perfect railway. 
The motions of the planets are exact, and timed to 
the millionth of a second. Now, if you remember 
what I have just said—that matter has no motion in 
itself: that it acts only as it is acted upon: that 
mind gives motion—you will see that astronomy is a 
witness to the presence of God. 

The whole world of nature is a witness to the pre- 
sence of God. You walk in your garden. Look 
there! “Well,” you say, “it is only a cabbage.” 
True; but that cabbage and all the other plants unite 
to do a useful work for man and beast. The inmates 
of the house, the horses in the stables, the dogs in the 
kennels, the fowls in the poultry-yard, all derive 
benefit from the plants. Neither man, animals, nor 
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plants can live without breathing. As we breathe, 
we draw in pure air; but .when this air leaves 
us it is impure, and unfit for man and animals. 
This used-up air would poison the atmosphere 
were it not for the plants. They catch up the 
air that man and animals reject, and return it 
again pure for our use as before. This the plants 
are ceaselessly doing, changing and purifying the 
poisoned air, and preparing it afresh for our use. 
And as we think of the wonderful way in which 
life is maintained, we have a witness to the 
presence of God. 

But in a higher, deeper, and truer sense, every 
man, woman, boy, and girl is a witness to the 
presence of God. He gives us life that we may 
live to His glory; and the secret of success in 
life, for old or young, is to live as in the presence 
of God. The Psalmist of old knew this; therefore 
he said, ‘In Thy presence is fulness of joy” (Ps. 
xvi. 11). And you and I will be happy in life 
just in proportion as we keep in mind this truth. 
The thought of God’s presence will help to save 
us from sin, support us when tempted to do 
wrong, strengthen us when we feel weak, guide 
us when we are perplexed, and comfort us when 
we are unhappy or in trouble. The secret of all 
our failures is that we forget that God is near, 
even here. ‘Thou God seest me” (Gen. xvi. 13) 
is a solemn thought which we ought all to re- 
member every day and every hour of our life. 
“For the ways of man are before the eyes of 
the Lord, and He pondereth all his goings” (Prov. 
v. 21). The Bible is a speaking witness to the 
presence of God. 

A little girl, only eight years old, had been 
taught this great truth, and she would often speak 
to God in the nursery and elsewhere. Her mother 
was dead, and she alone was left to her father. 























He was a busy man, but he knew neither the pleasure 
nor the profit of religion. As the child was often alone, 
she used to get out her Sunday picture-book, spell out 
its stories, and pray to God. One Sunday her loving 
father missed her. He was disappointed at her absence, 
and he guessed the reason. He feared religion might 
cast a gloom over her young life, so he thoughtlessly 
tried a curious plan. Taking up a piece of chalk, he 
wrote over the mantel-piece in his library the words— 
Then calling his little daughter, 
the unhappy father said: * Now, Effie, can you spell 
out this text?” The child began, in simple innocence, 
to spell out the letters : “‘GOD—IS—NOW —HERE.” 
The astonished father heard his sentence completely 
changed by childlike faith, and his inmost soul told him 
that his daughter’s reading was the true one. Ah! that 
child had learnt a solemn truth, and it will be well 
for you and me if we ever remember, wherever we are, 
whatever we do, God is now here. He seesall. From 
Him no secrets are hid. Let us engage in no work on 
which we cannot ask God's blessing, go nowhere if we 
cannot ask God to go with us, and indulge in no 
pleasure for which we cannot return to God thanks. 
Then we shall live as though we felt “Thou God 
seest me,” and this feeling will be a help in life. 

A boy was once asked by an infidel: “Show me 
where your God is, and Iwill give youa penny.” The 
boy replied promptly, but respectfully: “Show me 
where He is not, and I will give you two.” Ah! you 
cannot get away from God, however much you may 
try, and it is madness to try to fly from God. In the 
days of the old Roman Empire the power of the Ceesars 
was so great that it was almost impossible to escape 
from them. If a man offended the emperor, and 
thought to escape by flight to remote places, as Africa, 
Syria, Gaul, or even Britain, he was almost certain to 
be caught, and taken back to Rome. The Romans 
were so sure of this that they had a proverb which 
said : “If you want to fly from Cesar you must fly to 
him.” No one can fly from God: He is everywhere. 
David said : “ Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or 


* God is no-where.” 
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whither shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend 
up into heaven, Thou art there ; if I make my bed in 
hell, hehold, Thou art there. If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right 
hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely the darkness 
shall cover me, even the night shall be light about 
me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from Thee ; but the 
night shineth as the day : the darkness and the light 
are both alike to Thee” (Psalm cxxxix. 7—12). The 
wise course for you and me is to fly to God for pardon, 
peace, and power in the journey of life. And God is 
not far from any one of us. We may say, like David: 
“Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou com- 
passest my path and my lying down, and art ac. 
quainted with all my ways ; for there is not a word 
in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, Thou knowest it 
altogether” (Ps. cxxxix. 2—4). If you and I con. 
stantly remember this, we shall find it a great help 
in life. 

Collins, the freethinker, or deist, was one Sunday 
morning taking a walk, when he met a plain country- 
man going to church. He stopped the man, and 
asked him where he was going. “To church, sir,” 
was the reply.—‘ What to do there?”—* To worship 
God.” The freethinker affected surprise, and said: 
“Pray, whether is your God a great God or a little 
God?” The countryman quietly said: “He is both, 
sir."-—* Ah!” said Collins, “how can He be both?” 
“He is so great, sir,” said the plain man, “that the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, and yet so 
little that He can dwell in my heart.” That was a 
true and a wise answer. For the Lord Jesus said: 
“Tf a man love Me, he will keep My words: and My 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him” (St. John xiv. 23). Thus 
our bodies may become the temple of God. And 
so St. Paul warns the Corinthians: “If any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy” 
(1 Cor. iii. 17). 


THE FALL OF JERICHO; OR, THE GODLY WALK OF AN 
UNDIVIDED PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. 


MICHAEL 


EASTWOOD. 


“The wall fell down ilat, so that the people went up into the city, every man straight before him, and they took 
the city.”—Josuva vi. 20. 


HIS graphic chapter. gathers itself together 

(2s) under a twofold idea—the glory of God, and 

; th abasement of self. That is the warp and 
woof bler ling into the striking fabric before us. 


I.—THE GLORY OF GOD. 


1. He has led the people to Jericho, “Thou shalt 
remember all the way the Lord thy God hath led 
thee, these forty years in the wilderness.” When 
Jericho looms before you, it is well to take a ‘brief 
backward glance and to recognise the hand of God in 


the previous chapters of your life. He has led you to 
the place where you stand. 

2. It is God who points out Jericho: “ And the 
Lord said unto Joshua, See” (verse 2); and in the 
previous chapter (where our narrative really begins) 
we have a vivid picture of the Divine Presence as a 
Man of war, pointing out Jericho with His flaming 
sword, assuring Joshua that the moment was solemn 
and significant, and the place of observation holy 
ground, 

Yes, it is He who points out to us both the difficulties 
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and the prizes of life—for His glory—and these 
guidances should be hallowed moments. 

As heedless children we would pass on, regardless 
alike of the perils and the possibilities around us. 
And as heedless children, when we do see what there 
is around us, too often we pride ourselves on our own 
sagacity and cleverness. 

Let us give the glory to God. He has led the way 
whose sharp turning now brings us face to face with 
Jericho. Thus it is no human discovery, still less is 
it any accident, if Jericho crosses my path: it is the 
finger of God. Then I must stand still and ask, What 
means this new revelation? Hence— 

3. It is God aione who can tell me what to do 
with Jericho. How often do we feel a special ‘signific- 
ance attaching itself to some moment and to some 
spectacle. What it is we cannot tell. It is then that 
we must incline our ear and hearken to the living 
God. Fools pass on and are punished. The sons of 
God stand still, in nowise anticipating the word of 
command, but waiting for the Divine signal. 

It is not for us to say whether Jericho shall be 
passed by or taken. It is for God to say, Take it—for 
Me. Hence, again— 

4. It is God who tells me not only what to do, but 
how to do it. Sometimes we shall be oppressed in this 
way : I know what has to be done ; God tells me that 
Jericho is to be taken—ah! but how? Isee no 
possible way of doing it. Nor do my friends and 
comrades see how the command is to be obeyed. 

Wait a little longer. God's revelations are pro- 
gressive. He will not impose the capture of Jericho 
upon you without telling you how to do it. . If 
He has imposed this one duty without giving the 
Divine explanation, it is because we have been carried 
away by the excitement of our feelings—there has 
been such an inner tumult, we have not heard the 
still small voice whispering the “ how,” as well as the 
“what.” 

5. It is God alone who can give the success we 
He tells His children how to take Jericho, but 
their part is really one of acquiescence rather than 
aggression. It is the Lord who takes the city. It is 
He who gives the victory. Like the lightning, His 
power takes the path of least resistance—of fullest 
acquiescence. 

True, the host of Israel moved round the city again, 
again, and again, like a storm-cloud, impressively and 
ominously ; but it was the angel of the Lord whose 
fiery sword glanced out of the solemn cloud, and 
smote the city that it fell. 


Once more— 


crave, 


II.—-THE ABASEMENT OF SELF. 

This is an essential factor in all religion, but the 
abasement inculcated by our religion (and by the 
graphic chapter before us) is an intelligent one, and 
is widely opposed to reasonless cringing—a homage 
God never seeks. These Israelites were called to an 
intelligent and reasonable submission to God’s Word. 
They were called upon— 

1. To surrender self-confidence. He might have asked 
them—we can imagine their own self-questioning— 
Can you guarantee that your skill is enough to 
overthrow the walls of Jericho? No. Can you 


guarantee that your strength is sufficient? No; a 
glance at the towering wall is enough to dispel such 
a notion. Can you guarantee that any instruments of 
your choosing would be sufficient? No. Then you 
had better obey the commands of God. Let the re- 
sponsibility rest upon Him. 

We do the same in other departments of life. 
Though we have a gold chronometer we humbly (and 
intelligently) accept the time from the astronomer ; 
though we have a splendid vessel. we humbly (and 
intelligently) yield the helm to the pilot ; though we 
are free agents, and can de as we will, yet we humbly 
(and intelligently) put our life in the hands of the 
physician ; though we are shrewd, sensible people, we 
place our affairs in the hands of our lawyer; and 
though we have our own sword, we bow to the will of 
the general. Then surely, in the battle of life, in the 
bewilderments of life, in the voyage of life, let God be 
all and in all. 

2. There was further humiliation in the agencies 
selected. The silence enjoined would be a severe trial 
in self-discipline. Few people have energy enough to 
be quiet ; but there is a power in silence. The Master 
Himself waited some thirty years in silence before 
entering upon His mission. And those who have done 
the world’s greatest work have usually waited in 
quietness till the moment came. 

This silence before Jericho, repeated day by day, 
was awful, eloquent ; a pause before the bolt fell ; the 
drawing-in of breath to sustain the shout of victory. 

In the downfall of Jericho trumpets also play a 
conspicuous part—but it is not to be my own trumpet. 
It is to be a ram's horn, a very humble instrument. 
It is not to be the silver trumpet I may lawfully use 
on other occasions. 

God knows best. It is a mark of God’s children 
that they will humble themselves and pick up so lowly 
an instrument as a ram’s horn. And are not converts 
often won by humble agencies when nobler devices 
have failed? Are not obstacles removed from our 
path by a trifling lever we always despised? Is 
not the lion liberated by the mouse, when forest 
kings are far away? Have not the prizes of life 
often come to us through humble assistance that 
has lain at our feet all the time we scanned the 
horizon for “influential” help? Has not God decreed 
that the world shall be saved by the foolishness of 
preaching ? that the vast aggregate of evil, symbolised 
by Jericho, shall fall down flat at the sound of the 
ram’s horn of Gospel preaching, rather than the silvery 
notes of art and philosophy? These had a long trial 
and failed. Let us wait and see if “ the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men.” 

3. The method employed was a trial of patience. 
The people had to walk round the city day by day, and 
seven times the last day. 

At first one sees nothing but a tax upon patience ; 
but a little reflection shows that the unique experi- 
ment is one that can blend the energy, faith, and 
testimony of a whole people. They walk round the 
city : the old man can do that, the trembling woman 
can do that, the little child can do that. And even 
the dull, dead, massive walls of Jericho cannot with- 
stand the godly walk of an undivided people. The 
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He was a busy man, but he knew neither the pleasure 
nor the profit of religion. As the child was often alone, 
she used to get out her Sunday picture-book, spell out 
its stories, and pray to God. One Sunday her loving 
father missed her. He was disappointed at her absence, 
and he guessed the reason. He feared religion might 
cast a gloom over her young life, so he thoughtlessly 
tried a curious plan. Taking up a piece of chalk, he 
wrote over the mantel-piece in his library the words— 
* God is no-where.” Then calling his little daughter, 
the unhappy father said: * Now, Effie, can you spell 
out this text?” The child began, in simple innocence, 
to spell out the letters : “GOD—IS—NOW—HERE.” 
The astonished father heard his sentence completely 
changed by childlike faith, and his inmost soul told him 
that his daughter’s reading was the true one. Ah! that 
child had learnt a solemn truth, and it will be well 
for you and me if we ever remember, wherever we are, 
whatever we do, God is now here. He sees all. From 
Him no secrets are hid. Let us engage in no work on 
which we cannot ask God's blessing, go nowhere if we 
cannot ask God to go with us, and indulge in no 
pleasure for which we cannot return to God thenks. 
Then we shall live as though we felt “Thou God 
and this feeling will be a help in life. 

A boy was once asked by an infidel: “Show me 
where your God is, and Iwill give youa penny.” The 
boy replied promptly, but respectfully: “Show me 
where He is not, and I will give you two.” Ah! you 
cannot get away from God, however much you may 
try, and it is madness to try to fly from God. In the 
days of the old Roman Empire the power of the Caesars 
was so great that it was almost impossible to escape 
from them. If a man offended the emperor, and 
thought to escape by flight to remote places, as Africa, 
Syria, Gaul, or even Britain, he was almost certain to 
be caught, and taken back to Rome. The Romans 
were so sure of this that they had a proverb which 
said : “If you want to fly from Cesar you must fly to 
him.” No one can fly from God: He is everywhere. 
David said : “ Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or 


seest me,” 
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whither shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend 
up into heaven, Thou art there ; if I make my bed in 
hell, hehold, Thou art there. If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right 
hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely the darknegs 
shall cover me, even the night shall be light about 
me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from Thee ; but the 
night shineth as the day: the darkness and the light 
are both alike to Thee” (Psalm cxxxix. 7—12). The 
wise course for you and me is to fly to God for pardon, 
peace, and power in the journey of life. And God is 
not far from any one of us. We may say, like David: 
“Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou com- 
passest my path and my lying down, and art ac. 
quainted with all my ways ; for there is not a word 
in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, Thou knowest it 
altogether” (Ps. cxxxix. 2—4). If you and I con. 
stantly remember this, we shall find it a great help 
in life. 

Collins, the freethinker, or deist, was one Sunday 
morning taking a walk, when he met a plain country- 
man going to church. He stopped the man, and 
asked him where he was going. “To church, sir,” 
was the reply.—‘‘ What to do there? ”—* To worship 
God.” The freethinker affected surprise, and said: 
“Pray, whether is your God a great God or a little 
God?” The countryman quietly said: “He is both, 
sir."—‘** Ah!” said Collins, ‘how can He be both?” 
“He is so great, sir,” said the plain man, “that the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, and yet so 
little that He can dwell iu my heart.” That was a 
true and a wise answer. For the Lord Jesus said: 
“Tf a man love Me, he will keep My words: and My 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him” (St. John xiv. 23). Thus 
our bodies may become the temple of God. And 
so St. Paul warns the Corinthians: “If any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy” 
(1 Cor. iii. 17). 


THE FALL OF JERICHO; OR, THE GODLY WALK OF AN 
UNDIVIDED PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. 


MICHAEL 


EASTWOOD. 


“The wall fell down ilat, so that the people went up into the city, every man straight before him, and they took 
the city.”—Josnua vi. 20. 


& HIS graphic chapter. gathers itself together 
(2s) under a twofold idea—the glory of God, and 
. th abasement of self. That is the warp and 
woof bler ling into the striking fabric before us. 


I.—THE GLORY OF GOD. 


1. He has led the people to Jericho. “Thou shalt 
remember all the way the Lord thy God hath led 
thee. these forty years in the wilderness.” When 
Jericho looms before you, it is well to take a ‘brief 
backward glance and to recognise the hand of God in 


the previous chapters of your life. He has led you to 
the place where you stand. 

2. It is God who points out Jericho: “And the 
Lord said unto Joshua, See” (verse 2); and in the 
previous chapter (where our narrative really begins) 
we have a vivid picture of the Divine Presence as @ 
Man of war, pointing out Jericho with His flaming 
sword, assuring Joshua that the moment was solemn 
and significant, and the place of observation holy 
ground, 

Yes, it is He who points out to us both the difficulties 
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and the prizes of life—for His glory—and these 
guidances should be hallowed moments. 

As heedless children we would pass on, regardless 
alike of the perils and the possibilities around us. 
And as heedless children, when we do see what there 
is around us, too often we pride ourselves on our own 
sagacity and cleverness, 

Let us give the glory to God. 
whose sharp turning now brings us face to face with 
Jericho. Thus it is no human discovery, still less is 
it any accident, if Jericho crosses my path : it is the 
finger of God. Then I must stand still and ask, What 
means this new revelation? Hence— 

3. It is God aione who can tell me what to do 
with Jericho. How often do we feel a special ‘signific- 
auce attaching itself to some moment and to some 
spectacle. What it is we cannot tell. It is then that 
we must incline our ear and hearken to the living 
God. Fools pass on and are punished. The sons of 
God stand still, in nowise anticipating the word of 
command, but waiting for the Divine signal. 

It is not for us to say whether Jericho shall be 
It is for God to say, Take it—for 


He has led the way 


passed by or taken. 
Me. Hence, again— 

4. It is God who tells me not only what to do, but 
how to do it. Sometimes we shall be oppressed in this 
way : I know what has to be done; God tells me that 
Jericho is to be taken—ah! but how? Isee no 
possible way of doing it. Nor do my friends and 
comrades see how the command is to be obeyed. 

Wait a little longer. God’s revelations are pro- 
gressive. He will not impose the capture of Jericho 
upon you without telling you how to do it. . If 
He has imposed this one duty without giving the 
Divine explanation, it is because we have been carried 
away by the excitement of our feelings—there has 
been such an inner tumult, we have not heard the 
still small voice whispering the “ how,” as well as the 
“what.” Once more— 

5. It is God alone who can give the success we 
crave. He tells His children how to take Jericho, but 
their part is really one of acquiescence rather than 
aggression. It is the Lord who takes the city. It is 
He who gives the victory. Like the lightning, His 
power takes the path of least resistance—of fullest 
acquiescence. 

True, the host of Israel moved round the city again, 
again, and again, like a storm-cloud, impressively and 
ominously ; but it was the angel of the Lord whose 
fiery sword glanced out of the solemn cloud. and 
smote the city that it fell. 


II.—-THE ABASEMENT OF SELF. 


This is an essential factor in all religion, but the 
abasement inculcated by our religion (and by the 
graphic chapter before us) is an intelligent one, and 
is widely opposed to reasonless cringing—a homage 
God never seeks. These Israelites were called to an 
intelligent and reasonable submission to God’s Word. 
They were called upon— 

1. To surrender self-confidence. He might have asked 
them—we can imagine their own self-questioning— 
Can you guarantee that your skill is enough to 
overthrow the walls of Jericho? No. Can you 


guarantee that your strength is sufficient? No; a 
glance at the towering wall is enough to dispel such 
a notion. Can you guarantee that any instruments of 
your choosing would be sufficient? No. Then you 
had better obey the commands of God. Let the re- 
sponsibility rest upon Him. 

We do the same in other departments of life. 
Though we have a gold chronometer we humbly (and 
intelligently) accept the time from the astronomer ; 
though we have a splendid vessel, we humbly (and 
intelligently) yield the helm to the pilot ; though we 
are free agents, and can de as we will, yet we humbly 
(and intelligently) put our life in the hands of the 
physician ; though we are shrewd, sensible people, we 
place our affairs in the hands of our lawyer; and 
though we have our own sword, we bow to the will of 
the general. Then surely, in the battle of life, in the 
bewilderments of life, in the voyage of life, let God be 
all and in all. 

2. There was further humiliation in the agencies 
selected. The silence enjoined would be a severe trial 
in self-discipline. Few people have energy enough to 
be quiet ; but there is a power in silence. The Master 
Himself waited some thirty years in silence before 
entering upon His mission. And those who have done 
the world’s greatest work have usually waited in 
quietness till the moment came. 

This silence before Jericho, repeated day by day, 
was awful, eloquent ; a pause before the bolt fell ; the 
drawing-in of breath to sustain the shout of victory. 

In the downfall of Jericho trumpets also play a 
conspicuous part—but it is not to be my own trumpet. 
It is to be a ram’s horn, a very humble instrument. 
It is not to be the silver trumpet I may lawfully use 
on other occasions. 

God knows best. It is a mark of God's children 
that they will humble themselves and pick up so lowly 
an instrument as a ram’s horn. And are not; converts 
often won by humble agencies when nobler devices 
have failed? Are not obstacles removed from our 
path by a trifling lever we always despised? Is 
not the lion liberated by the mouse, when forest 
kings are far away? Have not the prizes of life 
often come to us through humble assistance that 
has lain at our feet all the time we scanned the 
horizon for “influential” help? Has not God decreed 
that the world shall be saved by the foolishness of 
preaching ? that the vast aggregate of evil, symbolised 
by Jericho, shall fall down flat at the sound of the 
ram’s horn of Gospel preaching, rather than the silvery 
notes of art and philosophy? These had a long trial 
and failed. Let us wait and see if “ the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men.” 

3. The method employed was a trial of patience. 
The people had to walk round the city day by day, and 
seven times the last day. 

At first one sees nothing but a tax upon patience ; 
but a little reflection shows that the unique experi- 
ment is one that can blend the energy, faith, and 
testimony of a whole people. They walk round the 
city : the old man can do that, the trembling woman 
can do that, the little child can do that. And even 
the dull. dead, massive walls of Jericho cannot with- 
stand the godly walk of an undivided people. The 
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method is primarily a tax upon patience, but not a 
wanton experiment, since it is the only method that 
can blend the energies of all the people, and exhibit 
the power of a godly walk. 

We have laid stress on the fact of its being the act 
of all. Picture to yourselves Joshua walking round 
alone. Such a thing was not to be tolerated even in 
the old dispensation. Let us not attempt it now. 
How Jericho would have laughed at such an experi- 
ment! And, worse still, Israel would have iaughed 
too. But the godly walk of a united people, who can 
withstand ? 

Then in our Church life, our Sunday-school work, 
and in all our organised endeavours, we will remember 
that tke people’s part cannot be relegated to Joshua, 
however good and clever he may be. 

It would also be profitable to ponder the fact that 
the “cavalcade” (this word is Matthew Henry’s) was 
led by the ark, reverently carried round day by day. 
In like manner we are to carry our Bible—not in our 
hand, but in our hearts—as we march against the 
stronghold of Satan. 

4. The endurance of ridicule was a further trial of 
self. We can picture the inhabitants of Jericho on 
the walls, laughing and pointing the finger of scorn, 
as time after time the silent procession moves 
round, 

But there would be something harder to bear than 
that: inner ridicule, self-imposed ridicule. The vast 
dissimilarity between Jericho and one’s own exertions ; 
the unique method commanded and adopted : it makes 
one ask, Am Ion a fool’s errand ? 

Can you conceive a greater trial to those whu were 
naturally sceptical? How would the statistician feel, 
the scrutineer, the appraiser—the man who insists on 
a definite and measurable result neatly following a 
definite and measurable effort? So many men at so 
much per day ; so many rams’ horns at so much each. 
At the close of the first day the calculator would look 
out for an equivalent deviation from the perpendicu- 
lar on the part of the walls of Jericho. And as day 
succeeded day, the sceptically inclined would cast 
many a surreptitious glance at the motionless walls. 
Day followed day. No result. But the people “ went 
on,” Joshua “ went on,” the priests “ went on,” the ark 
“ went on ”—thirteen times, and THEN, with tumultu- 
ous thunder, the walls came down! 














THE QUIVER. 


As for ourselves, to-day, we may be called to go 
round our Jericho seventy times seven ; the number 
is not specified. We will not stop to reckon; we will 
resolve doubt in action; we are told to go on till 
further orders. 

The unbeliever, standing on the walls of Jericho 
(and it does seem a commanding situation—for the 
time), may be excused for telling us that the city 
cannot be taken—it does seem incredible—but let him 
not tell us that we cannot walk. If he does, our best 
answer is to goon. A godly walk, even in silence, is 
ene of the best Christian “evidences” of the time, 
When the sophist in days of old assured the assembly 
that they could not walk—that motion between two 
places was impossible—and when none could refute 
the arguments advanced, one shrewd soul stepped 
forward a few paces, and the people breathed again, 
and felt they could walk too, 

So, every laugh (of atheism) from the towering 
wall of Jericho, every missile (of unbelief), every 
shaft (of ridicule), is a call to go on and to resolve 
doubt in action. By the grace of God we will! 


Many other features of the story might be dwelt 
on: the sacrifice of time involved, every day and on 
the Sabbath—a duty under the old dispensation, 
commanded under penalties; a pleasure, as well asa 
duty, under our dispensation, the glad offering of the 
heart, rather than the hands and feet ; and we might 
ponder the fact that Jericho was to be taken for God, 
and not for self-enrichment. 

Passing over these, may we ask the reader, in- 
dividually, What is your Jericho? It looms before 
you, frowning and impregnable. Fear not; God can 
give you the peace of quiet faith that shall end in 
victory’s shout. Move calmly on. As of old, Jericho 
is the key to the whole situation. It affects the whole 
territory of your life. 

Speaking generally, as Joshua was followed by a 
faithful band, so Jesus (our Joshua—the names are 
alike) is followed by a gentle “cavalcade,” before 
whose quiet holy walk the powers of evil shall yet fall 
down. 


Are you in the solemn procession? Then you know 


what Matthew Henry meant when he inscribed a 
motto upon this picture :— 
“BY FAITH AND NOT BY FORCE,” 
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Words by “ Bohemian Brethren.” Music by Rev. F. Peet, Mus. B., Oxon. 
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3. Let holy prayers and thoughts our latest be; 
Let us awake with joy, still close to Thee: 
In all serve Thee—in every deed and thought 

Thy praise be sought. 


4, Give to the sick, as Thy belovéd, sleep ; 
And help the captive; comfort those who weep ; 
Care for the widows’ and the orphans’ woe: 
Keep far our foe. 


ao 


. For we have none on whom for help to call, 
Save Thee, O God in heaven, who ecar’st for all; 
And wilt forsake them never, day or night, 

Who love Thee right. 


6. Father, Thy name be praised; Thy kingdom come ; 
Thy will be wrought as in our heavenly home ; 
Keep us in life; forgive our sins—deliver 

Us now and ever! Amen. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL 


GEHAZI PUNISHED. 
Teat—Num. 


MARCH 15TH. 
To read—2 Kings v. 15—27. Golden 
xxx. 23. 
PRESENT REFUSED. (15 
—19.) Describe the scene 
after Naaman’s recovery from 
leprosy. 
Naaman visits Elisha, and 
stands before him. 
Elisha comes out to him 
now. (See ver. 11.) 
Naaman, in the presence 
of all his company, acknowledges the God of Israel. 
Offers Elisha a reward for his services. 
Why ? 
(a) Naaman’s recovery was God’s work, not his. 
(6) God’s gifts are free, without price. (Is. lv. 1.) 
(c) God’s servant must show no taint of avarice. 
(Acts xx. 33.) 
Now Naaman asks for two things— 
(a) A gift of earth to be taken away as memorial. 
(6) Pardon for attending king in heathen temple. 
Both requests granted—he departs in peace. 
LESSONS. Elisha. A man’s life consists 
not in his possessions. (St. Luke xii. 15.) 
To his own Master he standeth 





Elisha refuses a present. Because— 


See what St. Paul says. 


From 


From Naaman. 
or falleth. 

The heathen shall fear Thy name, O Lord. 

I]. A PRESENT ACCEPTED. (20—27.) Gehazi a 
painful contrast to Elisha. Notice his conduct. 

Covetousness—in desiring increase of riches. 

Blasphemy—in calling God to witness. 

Falsehood—in the lying tale he told Naaman. 

Hypocrisy—in having to be urged to take double. 

So Gehazi gets his spoil—two talents of silver 
(about £800), two complete suits, and departs home, 
but not in peace. Trace him on his return. 

Concealment of the goods in a secret place. 

Pretence in standing before Elisha as if at work. 

Falsehood in denial of his visit to Naaman. 

What was the result of his conduct ? 

Exposure—Elisha, taught by God, knew it all. 
His sin found him out. (Golden Text.) 

Rebuke—troublous days in the nation, not suitable 
time for personal gain. 

Punishment—leprosy to cleave to him and _ his 
family for ever. 

Lessons. 1. Take heed, beware of covetousness. 

2. Thou knowest my down-sitting and uprising. 

3. Shall I not visit for these things ? saith God. 


ELISsHaA’s DEFENDERS. 


Golden Text---2 Kings 


MARCH 22ND. 

To read—2 Kings vi. 8—18. 
vi. 16. 
I. ELISHA THREATENED. (S 
and Israel constantiy at war, 


13.) Kings of Syria 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SERIES. 


King of Syria holds council with his officers as to 
position of his camp. 
All his plans known to Elisha by God’s revelation, 
So he sends warning to Jehoram, King of Israel, 
What did this show on the part of Elisha ? 
Friendliness to the king in warning him. 
Patriotism to save his country from the enemy, 
Naturally the King of Syria much perplexed—his 
carefully laid plans all in vain. He suspects 
treachery among his servants. But he soon learns 
One of his servants—perhaps one of 
Naaman’s troop of soldiers—-tells him of Elisha’s 


the secret. 


knowledge. 

So the king plans to get Elisha into his power. 

II. ELISHA DELIVERED. (13--18.) Notice— 

The place—Dothan, near Shechem, in Samaria, 
where Jacob’s sons pastured their flocks. (Gen, 
XXXVii. 12.) 

The surprise—the city surrounded in the night by 
a great host of the Syrian army. 

The alarm—Elisha’s new servant (in place of 
Gehazi the leper), up early, discovers the enemy, 
returns in great fear. 

The encouragement. The defenders are more in 
number than the invaders. How can this be? 

The prayer. Two kinds of sight—the eye of 
sense, by which natural objects are seen; and the eye 
of faith, by which spiritual objects are discerned. 
(Heb. xi. 27.) 

The answer. What a glorious sight! God’s hosts 
encamped on the hills above, the enemy round about 
the city. 

The deliverance. The enemy struck with blind- 
ness, rendered powerless for harm. 

III. TEACHING ABOUT THE ANGELS. 

1. They are spirits (Heb. i. 14), visible or invisible 
at will. 

2. They obey the will of God. (Ps. eiii. 20.) 

3. They are used—to protect the saints, e.g., Daniel 
in the den of lions (Dan. vi. 22), to deliver—e.g., St. 
Peter in prison (Acts xii. 9), to feed—e.g., Elijah in 
the wilderness (1 Kings xix. 5). 

4. They warn the ungodly—e.g., Balaam (Num. 
xxii. 23), and Israelites at Bochim. (Judges ii. 1.) 

5. They are always near to help. (Ps. xxxiv. 7.) 

6. They strengthen the saints in prayer. (St 
Luke xxii. 43.) 

7. They rejoice over repentant 
Luke xv. 7.) 

8. They worship God continually. (Isaiah vi. 3.) 

9. They are not to be worshipped. (Rev. xix. 10.) 

10. They share the glory of Christ. (1 Thes. 
iv. 16.) 

LEssons, 1. 
sight. 

2. Hope. Endure as seeing Him who is invisible, 
In the Lord put I my trust, 


sinners, (St. 


Faith, We walk by faith, not 


3, Confidence. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HoME. 


Marcu 29TH. REVIEW OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS. 


Golden Text—1 Cor. x. 14. 


HAVE had twelve lessons out of the two books of 
Kings, describing some of the scenes in the history of 
the nation*after the death of Solomon. The scenes 
have mostly been connected with the two great 
prophets of the period, Elijah and Elisha, Will 
review the period under three heads, viz.: What 
lessons were taught concerning—l. The kingdom and 
nation. 2. The Church of God. 3. Individual saints. 

I. LESSONS CONCERNING THE KINGDOM. 1. Reho- 
Solomon’s son shows that it is better to listen 
He did the 


boam. 
to aged counsellors than to young ones. 
latter, and lost the ten tribes of Israel. 

2. He also teaches that harsh measures in a king 
towards his people are unwise and impolitic. It is 
the soft word that turns away wrath. 

3. Jeroboam teaches that men are held accouniable 
for the sins of after generations. He ‘made Israel 
to sin for hundreds of years.” 

4, Ahab’s wicked reign shows how ruinous idolatry 
is both to the crown and nation. His whole house 
was cut off, and the Israelites taken into captivity. 

Lesson. Righteousness exalteth any nation. 

II. LESSONS CONCERNING THE CHURCH. 1. 
Jeroboam’s setting up calves, lest the Israelites 
should go back to Judah, shows how religion is 
injured by being made secondary to State policy. 

2. The multitude following Ahab in idolatry, 
shows how God’s people are in a minority in the 
visible Church. 

3. The 5,000 who had not followed Baal teach 
that God never leaves Himself without a witness. 

IIJ. LESSONS CONCERNING THE SAINTS. 1. They 
are sometimes found where least expected, as in the 
ease of Obadiah, Ahab’s steward. 

2. God upholds His prophets by accomplishing their 
prophecies, as in Elijah’s foretelling the drought. 

3. God protects and feeds His faithful people — 
e.g., Elijah fed, sheltered, and protected from Jezebel. 

4. Family religion brings family blessings—e.q., 
the Shunammite family all blessed. 

5. Kindness for the Lord’s sake never without its 
reward—e.g., the widow of Zarephath. 

6. God’s people must be decided in their service 
for Him—e.g., the decision at Mount Carmel. 

7. God may be served and honoured in all ranks 
and all places—e.g., the captive maid, Naaman’s 
servants, Obadiah, ete. 

8. Work for God must not be hastily abandoned — 
eg., Elijah was sent back to his duties. 

9. God had designs for the Gentiles-—e.q., history 
of Naaman. 

Lesson. They that fear the Lord sha!l want no 
manner of thing that is good. 

IV. New TESTAMENT TRUTHS IN OLD TESTA- 
MENT STORIES. 

1. Salvation by faith alone. Naaman’s cure. 

2. The of the body. Raising of 
widow's son, 


resurrection 
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3. The immortality of the soul. 
lation. 


Elijah’s trans- 


APRIL 5TH. SAVED FROM FAMINE. 


To read—2 Kings vii. 1—16. Golden Text— 
Ps. evii. 8. 

I. THE PropHecy. (1, 2.) Last lesson before 

“Review” told of deliverance of Elisha from 


Syrians at Dothan. To-day’s lesson tells of deliver- 
ance of thousands besieged in Samaria (capital of 
kingdom of Israel), by Benhadad, King of Syria. 
City in great distress—frightful famine (vi. 25), 
people even eating their own children. The King of 
Israel in desperation threatens Elisha. The prophet 
calmly utters a prophecy of cheapness and plenty. 

Notice—(a) The prophecy is of the Lord. 

(6) The relief is to be immediate. 

(c) The incredulous courtier shall have no share. 

Lesson. Is anything too hard for the Lord? 

Il. THE FULFILMENT. (3—16.) Question on 
the story of the lepers. 

1. Their resolve. They could but die 
whether by famine or sword, so they would chance 
it with the Syrians, who might let them live. 

2. Their plan. Cautiously entered Syrians’ camp, 
and in the dusk; nothing to be heard or seen of the 
enemy. But what did they find? Tents deserted— 
food, clothes, gold and silver in plenty all lying 
about. Where were the Syrians ? 

God had caused them to hear warlike noises. 

Sudden fear had caused them to flee. 

They had escaped for their lives. 

All this the lepers discovered. What did they do? 

3. Their news. 'Too good to keep to themselves. 

They hurry back to arouse the king’s household. 
King himself rises in the night, hears the story, but 
The servants suggest sending 


once, 


suspects an ambush. 
to see. So two horsemen are sent to the camp. 
They return and confirm the lepers’ story. The 
news spreads, the people pour out and spoil the 
camp. The unbelieving nobleman, trodden on in the 
crowd, dies (ver. 20). 

Lessons. 1. God's use of unlikely means. The 
lepers, mean and despised, chosen to bring glad 
tidings of God’s merey to the people. 

None too lowly to do some work for God. Remind 
of simple shepherds being the first to hear and tell 
tale of Christ’s birth. (St. Luke ii. 17.) 

2. Nature fulfilling God's will. Syrians frightened 
by noises—stormy wind fulfilling word, 
Thus at Mount Sinai the Israelites were awed by 
the sound of thunder, etc. (Heb. xii. 13.) 

3. With God all things are possible. 
Elisha had been praying for deliverance. 
it at the time and in the way He thought best. 

4, Unbelievers shall be punished. 


God’s 


No doubt 
God gave 


“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; 

God is His own Interpreter, 
And He will make it plain,” 
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APRIL 12TH. THE GOOD AND EVIL IN JEHU. 
To read—2 Kings «. 18—31. Golden Text—1 
Sam, evi. 7. 
I. THE GOOD IN JEHU. (18—28.) Who was Jehu? 


Son of Jehoshaphat and grandson of Nimshi (ix. 2). 

Chosen by God Himself as King of Israel. (1 
Kings xix. 16.) 

Anointed by one of the young prophets acting 
under Elisha’s orders (ix. 1, 2). 

Noted for his impetuosity (ix. 10). 

Fulfilled God’s word in punishing Jezebel (ix. 36). 

Claims to be full of zeal for the Lord (ver. 16) 

Is determined to uproot idolatry in Israel. 

How does he carry out his plan ? 

Question on the story; draw out these points— 

His professed adherence to Baal—lulling sus- 
picions. 

His well-planned scheme for collecting a great 
gavhering. 

His careful plan that none should escape. 

His religious service—vestments, priests, sacrifices, 
all complete. 

His cruel massacre in the midst of the service. 

His complete destruction of the idols of Baal. 

Was there anything good in all this? Yes, 


THR QUIVER. 


1. Obedience to God’s commands. 

2. Thoroughness in putting down Baal-worship 
(ver. 28), 

3. Zeal, external at least, in service of God. 

But there is another side to his character. 

II. THE EvIL IN JEHU. (29—31.) What did he 
not do? 

Put down Jeroboam’s golden calves. 

Keep God’s law with all his heart. 

What were his two great sins ? 

1. Ambition—like Jeroboam, afraid to trust the 
people to go to worship at Jerusalem, lest they 
should fall from him. 

2. Unfaithfulness—served God with only half a 
heart. Gave external obedience, not heart-service, 

Therefore was punished at once and in his 
descendants. 

His dominions were cut short (ver. 32). 

His enemies harassed him. 

His heirs to reign for only four generations. 

Lessons. 1. Thou shalt love the Lord with all 
thine heart. 

2. Evil shall hunt the wicked to overthrow him. 

3. The Lord seeth not as man seeth. 

4. True zeal will promote good as well as 
exterminate evil, 
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A STORY 
wy -, ATE MORGAN was one of the most 
) ey 
Y ) popular girls in Heathdown. No pic- 
: nic or social gathering was con- 


sidered complete without her; she 
was always the centre of a merry 
group, for she had the reputation of 
knowing everything about everybody, 
and those who did not take in a local 
newspaper were wont to say a chat with 
Kate was just as good: she knew how 
Heathdown was getting on, who were going to be 
married, who were changing their situations, how 
much So-and-so was earning, and every other matter 
of social interest. 

Finding herself in such request, Kate rather prided 
herself on her entertaining conversation. 

“T’m not one of those who sit like mutes hour 
after hour,” she would say, “till you feel you could 
shake them to hear what their voices are like; J can 
always find something to talk about, and I am sure 
our workroom at Greyberrys’ is the liveliest in the 
town.” 

Kate’s plain-spoken brother sometimes warned her 
she would develop into a genuine specimen of a tale- 
bearer and gossip, and he drew fancy portraits of her 
iater on in life, in cap and spectacles, taking tea and 
a dish of scandal with her cronies; but she seemed 
to pay as little heed to his prognostications as to the 
gentle warnings of her Bible-class teacher, who had 


OF GREYBERRYS’ 


WORKROOM. 


long noticed that Kate’s was an unbridled tongue, 
and reminded the girl how needful it is for us all to 
ask the Master to keep the door of our lips, that 
charity and truthfulness may govern our speech. 

One day the girls in the workroom at Greyberrys’ 
(costumiers and milliners) became aware, by Kate's 
significant looks, that she was possessed of news 
specially important and interesting ; she gave a good 
many hints that “things would come out sooner or 
later,” and that she would let them into her con- 
fidence “ when certain people are not present.” All 
this greatly stimulated the girls’ curiosity, especially 
as Kate added, “ All is not gold that glitters,” and 
she had had her own suspicions for a long time, 
though she had kept her ideas to herself, not wishing 
to speak against anyone “ without she was certain she 
spoke the truth.” 

By-and-bye Alice Meadows, a quiet-looking, hard- 
working girl, was called down-stairs, and the super- 
intendent of their department being also absent, Kate 
appeared to think this the fitting moment for her dis- 
closure. 

“Girls, I have something to tell you!” she ex- 
claimed. “Of course it is quite between ourselves; 
you must not let it go any further.” 

“Of course not, Kate,” was the general reply, and 
the girls leant eagerly forward to obtain the import- 
ant information. 

“ Well, then, there is dishonesty going on here; it 
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isa most unpleasant thing for us all. Articles will 
be missed sooner or later, and suspicion will fall on 
as. Iam certain a party I need not mention is given 
to pilfering : there was always something in her face 
I did not quite like. And then see how she keeps 
herself to herself; she was the only one who would 
not subscribe to our forewoman’s present when she 


has made quite a pet of Alice, and seems to think she 
has such wonderful taste ! ” 

In her secret heart Kate had always been a little 
jealous of Alice Meadows, and she was not altogether 
broken-hearted over the discovery that her work-room 
rival was seriously in fault. 

“Well, but, Kate,” some of the girls exclaimed, 





““She could only kneel beside her mother and whisper.”—p. 347. 


went away. No, I never did care about her; and now 
I know what I know!” 

“Do you mean Alice Meadows?” asked one of the 
girls, “I don’t think we ought to run her down 
behind her back. She almost keeps her widowed 
mother—no wonder she could not subscribe to the 
testimonial !” 

“I judge nobody,” said Kate. “I am not going by 
hearsay; I am telling you what I know. Alice 
Meadows is dishonest. I suppose, poor thing, being 
often short of money, she has been greatly tempted ; 
but I think Mrs. Greyberry ought to know, for she 


“tell us what you have found out about Alice ; she 
will be back directly—she has only gone to see a 
customer about an alteration.” 

“Do you remember, girls, that chocolate sateen 
with the little white sprigs—the remnant we wanted 
the other day?” 

“Yes, of course,” was the general reply; “a lady 
who had noticed the pattern some time since called 
to ask if it was still in stock, and Mrs. Withers sent 
up te know if we knew anything about it. The piece 
could not be found. but no one remembered having 
sold it.” 
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340 THE QUIVER. 


“Tt was fortunate for Alice she was away poorly 
that day,” said Kate; “perhaps her face would have 
betrayed her.” 

*“ Why, Kate, you don’t mean she has that piece of 
material ! ” 

“That is just what I do mean. I happened to 
pass the window of the room where she lodges 
yesterday evening after work-hours—you know how 
light it is now; well, I just chanced to glance that 
way, and Alice sat sewing in the room, and, as sure as 
I sit here, girls, she was making up that remnant. 
Nobody knows how much more she may have taken ; 
it is most unpleasant to have anybody like that about. 
Hush, here she comes! You need not let her know 
what we have found out; but when Mrs. Greyberry 
comes back, somebody ought to tell her.” 

Alice Meadows returned to the work-room in very 
good spirits, the customer having been a particularly 
pleasant lady, who had kind looks and cheery words 
for all. She had asked after Alice’s invalid mother, 
and promised to send her some grapes and jelly: this 
made the afternoon very sunshiny for the girl, and it 
was not till she had sat for some time in her accus- 
tomed place that a chill seemed to fall upon her 
spirits. Something in the surrounding atmosphere 
seemed depressing and unfriendly ; did she really read 
dislike, coldness, and suspicion in the looks of her 
companions? They talked among themselves, but 
nobody addressed her ; once or twice she asked for 
things beyond her reach, and these were passed to her 
silently. The girls felt aghast and indignant at 
Alice’s audacity in possessing herself of the elegant 
material which, they well knew, she was far too poor 
to purchase. How deceitful she must be! They 
mentally compared her to the Pharisees of old, for she 
was a regular attendant at a place of worship, and yet 
she was quietly removing her employers’ goods! 
Alice could not help noticing the distant manner of 
her companions; but, for some time, she privately 
attributed her unpopularity to the fact that her black 
dress-—-they all wore black at Greyberrys’—was getting 
conspicuously shabby, and most of the girls, having 
parents well off, came to work in attire of better 
quality than her own. 

Scandal is not likely to lose by repetition. It 
became whispered abroad that Alice Meadows was 
stealing Greyberrys’ property and disposing of the 
purloined goods at the pawnbroker’s—that she had 
taken money from the cashier’s desk—that she had 
been a convicted thief ere coming to Heathdown, and 
had been several times in prison. The shop-assistants 
obtained a vague idea that the girl was somehow not 
to be trusted, and, without definitely knowing why, 
Mrs. Withers, who represented Mrs. Greyberry during 
that lady’s absence through illness, began to feel she 
was not the proper person for their employ. The air 
was full of uncomfortable suspicions; Mrs. Withers 
was of a peculiarly nervous disposition, and was filled 
with dread lest Alice, of whom the girls whispered 
such accusations, should be in league with burglars, 
and there should be a robbery at the place while the 
proprietress was away. Mrs. Withers was head of the 
dressmaking department; she had a share in the 
business, and Mrs. Greyberry had invested her, during 


her absence, with full authority. She therefore, after 
much nervous deliberation, resolved to deliver the 
establishment from the perils of Alice’s presence 
there, and, one morning, she called the girl into Mrs, 
Greyberry’s private room and handed her a week’s 
money in lieu of notice. 

“You need not come any more,” she said, anxious 
to end the interview as soon as possible ; “it is not 
our busy season just now, and we can dispense with 
your services.” 

Alice looked frightened and aghast. How was the 
rent of their two rooms to be paid? how was her 
mother to get all she needed while the girl found a 
fresh situation? For the many urgent requirements 
of illness had prevented Alice from saving aught but 
a pound or two. 

“Have I not given satisfaction, ma'am?” she 
faltered. “If you would tell me where I have been in 
fault——” 

But Mrs. Withers was far too nervous to tell Alice 
she suspected her of dishonesty. 

“ Those quiet-looking ones can be so insolent some- 
times,” she soliloquised, and she excused herself from 
prelonging the interview, saying somebody was call- 
ing her through the speaking-tube. 

In a dazed, bewildered way, Alice went and collected 
her few little belongings from the work-room. 

“T am not coming back,” she said, in a tone of 
despair that went to the heart of more than one 
present ; “Mrs. Withers has given me notice.” 

“Quite right too; her own conscience will tell her 
why she has had to go,” said Kate Morgan, after Alice 
left the room ; but several thought about the invalid 
mother, and some resolved to step up and see if Alice 
needed a helping hand with the invalid now her 
weekly pay had stopped—but these kind resolutions 
ended in thinking, and, unfortunately, were not put 
into practice. 

Alice did not often give way—the stern necessities 
of life had taught her self-control ; but she cried as 
one broken-hearted when she was obliged to tell her 
mother she was without a situation ; they had enough 
to keep them afloat for five or six weeks—but what 
then ? 

“What then, my darling?” cried the invalid, in 
triumphant confidence in the Lord ; “ will not He who 
feedeth the ravens provide? The Eternal God will 
supply our needs. His goodness, His mercy endure 
through every change!” 

Comforted by her mother’s faith, and sustained by 
her own earnest prayers to Him Who is our Refuge 
and our Strength, even though all other help seems 
removed, Alice went about day by day searching for 
employment. She even tried at last for the poorly 
paid work of a seamstress, and answered many 
advertisements ; but there seemed so many looking out 
for work, and every door just then appeared to be 
shut to her. Their landlady had a large family, and 
needed the rent of the rooms; Alice shrank from the 
thought of moving, but Mrs. Meadows faced it bravely, 
and said to her one day— 

“See if you can find one small room, my child; 
perhaps our landlord would carry me there. I am 


grieved to be so troublesome to you, dear child, but de 
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not fret. Wherever we go, it will be home, for our 
Lord and Master will be there.” 

It was a long time before Alice could bring herself 
to consent to moving the invalid to a closer, cheaper 
part of the town ; but their little fund was dwindling 
lower and lower, and Mrs. Meadows earned but a 
scanty pittance from the lace-work she was still able 
to do. 

“Since it is God’s will, we will go,” decided the girl 
at last ; “to me it is all mystery, but His Kingdom 
ruleth over all, and I must not, will not, doubt Him. 
Since Hv bids us move, since //¢ leads us now through 
doubt and difficulty, His will be done; ali things 
work together for good to His children, and He can 
yet bring light out of darkness, if not in this world, 
then in the reat, where poverty and cares are never 
known.” 

But Alice had not to wait till she reached the 
tearless country for the dawning of light through the 
mist ; at the darkest hour her heart was attuned to 
praise. It was the morning of their removal; the 
invalid was to be taken away in a cart, for the room 
engaged was some distance off ; Alice was putting up 
her mother’s things with a quivering face, and the 
landlady’s children were howling below in grief for 
their departure, when an agitated voice at the front 
door spoke her name, and she went forward in surprise 
to see Kate Morgan. Each of the girls perceived the 
other had beencrying. Alice had a strong impression 
that Kate did not like her; personally, she admired 
Kate’s quick, bright ways, and would have liked to be 
friendly with her. How astonished she felt when 
Kate, in broken tones, told her she had come to beg her 
forgiveness for doing her great harm ! 

“T have been the cause of all your trouble, Alice— 
how ill and weak you look!” she exclaimed. “ Mrs. 
Greyberry has come back, and she is most indignant 
with us all for suspecting you, and she wants you to 
return with me at once. She says she is not going to 
lose her most promising hand. Oh, don’t ery, Alice! 
It is all the work of my foolish, hasty tongue! My 
wicked scandal has caused you all this suffering ! ” 

“What do you mean about suspecting me?” asked 
Alice, tremblingly, as the girls clasped hands. 

“Why, about that piece of sateen, you know—I see 
the dress is yonder 

“ Yes, it is my best dress ; 
up in a parcel ; we are moving.” 

“Well, I told the girls you tock that material from 
the shop——" 

“ Kate ! is that the reason they all seemed to send 
me to Coventry? Oh, how could you think me a 
thief? Mrs. Greyberry gare me that material once 
when we were alone in the shop! I teld her I was 





I was just going to do it 
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twenty-one that day, and she made me a present of it. 
Oh, if I had only known what you were thinking, I 
would soon have explained about the sateen !” 

“Yes,” said Kate, “‘ Mrs. Greyberry told us it was a 
birthday-present, and that she jokingly remarked to 
you at the time, ‘Do not boast about your new dress, 
or you will make the work-room jealous!’ I have 
been jealous of you, Alice—I have been spiteful, 
uncharitable, malicious, un-Christian—oh, Alice, do 
forgive me, and I wil] try to guard my tongue better 
in future. Directly Mrs. Greyberry came back, she 
went to the root of the suspicions and scandal that 
led to your being sent away, and we know now it 
all arose through my foolish talk and unjust ac- 
cusation.” 

The landlady’s children left off weeping when the 
cart was sent away empty from their door; the land- 
lady unpacked the invalid’s things and tossed up a 
festive omelet in honour of the brightness that had 
overspread the scene, and Alice later on very gladly 
paid a week’s two-shillings for the attic of which now 
they had no need. 

Arm-in-arm Kate and Alice re-entered Mrs. Grey- 
berry’s work-room ; the proprietress apologised in the 
name of her employées for the scandal that had 
wrought Alice so much harm, and she counselled the 
girls not to be so ready in future to judge, suspect, 
and condemn. Alice begged the girls to say no more 
about the matter; she told them her troubles were 
over now she was back in her old seat ; but something 
more substantial than apologies awaited her, greatly 
to her surprise. When she went home to her mother 
that evening she carried with her a light heart but a 
heavy purse; the girls, headed by Mrs. Withers, had 
united to raise a collection to repay her somewhat for 
the wages she had lost, and Alice felt so glad and 
thankful she could only kneel beside her mother, and 
whisper— 

“Oh, mother, we thought we should be in that attic 
in the crowded street to-night! God has done so 
much more than I ever dared to hope—it almost 
seemed at one time as though He had quite forsaken 
us !” 

“Ah, but He never quite forsakes,” replied the 
mother. “Sometimes He seems to fold the cloud 
about Him, but He is the same—His mercy endureth 
for ever. We trusted in Him and we were helped— 
that is always the record of His people. And now, 
my darling, will you not try to help poor Kate nearer 
to Him, as you seem likely to know more of her now? 
If only she will take Him as her Guide and Friend. 
her thoughtless words will be ordered aright; her 
speech will be made a /e/p and a dilessing, for the 
Master will keep the door of her lips.” 

M. HAYcRAFT. 
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ye night I wandered out alone ; 

JI The moon was rising o’er the sea, 

aie at And overhead the first faint star, 
A guardian light, beamed down on me. 


At first it seemed one single star, 

That hung in heaven’s vast expanse, 
And as I looked, its silver flame 

Held all my soul in its sweet trance; 


But presently another shone, 
And then another point of light, 
Till soon my more accustomed eye 
Took in each radiant lamp of night, 


And myriad, myriad glowed the stars, 
Each differing in its degree, 

Till all the spaces of the night 
Were filled with God’s great harmony. 


And so, oh Lord! on looking back 
Through all this life’s enclouded night, 
Some mercy from Thy loving Hand 


Makes all our pathway gleam with light ; 


And, like Thy stars, the more we gaze, 
The more in number do they grow: 
So do Thy mercies, through the years, 


Like stars shine out with Heaven’s glow. 


Oh, give us eyes to see Thy Light! 

Oh, give us hearts to feel Thy Love! 
And like Thy stars at eventide 

Shower down Thy blessings from above ! 
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A CORDIAL FOR CARE, 


BY THE REV. 


G. BROOKS. 


“Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.”— 
PuiLipPians iv. 6, 7. 


HE antithesis here is between 
“careful” and “prayer,” be- 
tween the anxiety which 
troubles and disquiets the 
heart, and the prayerfulness 
which soothes and comforts it. 
Prayer is presented to us as 
the sovereign cure for care. 

One of the strongest tend- 
encies of human nature, even 
when regenerate and sanctified, 

is towards care in its evil sense—in the sense of 
fretfulness, worry, discontent. To have overcome 
that tendency, so as never to be unduly or unbeliev- 
ingly anxious, but to be always content, joyous, hope- 
ful, thankful, trustful, is a rare proof of spiritual 
excellence. I know not that we can here attain to 
any higher mark of perfection. 

St. Paul the Apostle here urges the Philippian 
Christians to cultivate the qualities which will lift 
them above wearing anxiety, burdensome care, a 
carking and discontented spirit. He holds up to them 
the ideal of Christian contentment and tranquillity ; 
which was not, however, a mere ideal, far off and un- 
attainable, for he himself had realised it—made it 
real—in his experience : “ Not that I speak in respect 
of want: for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound ; everywhere and 
in all things I am instructed both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer need” (vers. 11— 
13). This experience, apparently so ideal, they might 
realise too. How? First of all, through joy in the 
Lord. ‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say, 
rejoice” (ver. 4). “The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering,” etc. Joy, let it be noted, 
stands second in order. Love must be first because it 
is the mother grace, which conceives and bears the 
rest; but foremost and greatest among its offspring 
is joy. Let joy have its place in your heart-life, 
Christian. Do not repress it or banish it as an un- 
spiritual or worldly thing ; for of all the graces born 
of love, this is the greatest and most productive. Yet, 
too often, alas! it comes last in Christian experience, 
or does not come at all. 

Secondly, by manifesting a Christian temper to- 
wards their fellow-men. “Let your moderation [| for- 
bearance and gentleness] be known unto all men.” 
Always the first, the essential thing, is to be in a 
right relation towards God, for this will rerulate and 
govern everything else. To love God with all the 
heart, and our neighbours as ourselves, is to fulfil 
the law and the prophets, ay, and the Gospel too, as the 
same Apostle assures us in Rom. xiii. 10. The third 
means whereby this seemingly so ideal experience is 
to be made real in our lives, and the one which now 





especially concerns us, is habitual and perpetual de- 
pendence on God. 

** Be anxious about nothing” (Revised Version). Not 
excessively anxious, that is ; not care-full, or full of 
care, as if you had only yourself tolook to. There isan 
anxiety which is unbelief, which shuts God out of the 
life, and relies upon itself as if there were no God. It 
is possible for the Christian, as well as for the fool, to 
say there is no God—that is, by acting as if there were 
none, which is really a most odious form of atheism. 
How often we see people who profess to be God’s 
children, and who yet put far more trust in their own 
brains and arms, or in the help of man, or in a good 
solid banking account, than in the infinite and all- 
merciful Father. They can trust God plus something 
else ; but to trust God alone, because He is God, to 
trust Him in and for Himsel‘, they find to be hard 
beyond measure. Too much are they, and indeed all 
of us, like the old lady who, in a storm at sea, asked 
the captain if there was any hope, and who, on the 
captain’s replying that there was nothing left but to 
trust to the Almighty, exclaimed : “ Oh, dear, has it 
come to that?” When it has “come to that” we think 
the case desperate indeed, thus, in our unbelief, shutting 
our eyes to the glorious truth that, while we have the 
great and good God to trust in, we are unspeakably 
rich. This unbelieving spirit is described by honest 
Hugh Latimer, in his sermon on “ Our Daily Bread.” 
as “this wicked carefulness of men, when they seek 
how to live, and how to get their living, in such wise, 
like as if there was no God at all.” 

Our Master Himself places the “cares of this life” 
on the same level as “ surfeiting ” and “drunkenness,” 
because it, like them, tends to “ overcharge” the heart 
and make it gross and sensual. In the Parable of the 
Sower He shows us that a very hopeful class of per- 
sons—the most hopeful, indeed, but one—who “receive” 
the Word and bring forth fruit, though they fail to 
bring forth “ fruit to perfection,” are spiritually ruined 
because their hearts are full of thorns, and these 
thorns are “the cares of this world” (or this world- 
age), ‘‘ the deceitfulness of riches,” and ‘“‘ the pleasures 
of this life.” How many of these ugly and destruct- 
ive thorns are growing in our hearts, marring the 
beauty and harmony of our lives, and choking the 
growth of the spirit towards purity, freedom, and 
repose | 

This injunction—* Be anxious about nothing ”—does 
not mean that we should not be prudent, or that we 
should be indolent or indifferent. Prudence is com- 
mended in the Word of God, and it must fill a large 
and important place in every wisely ordered human 
life. But forethought is not necessarily anxious 
thought. Prudence in excess is that form of “taking 
thought” which our Lord so severely condemns, and 
which Bishop Latimer characterises as “wicked 
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carefulness ;’ it fixes its gaze merely upon the human 
and temporal, and omits from its calculations God and 
His providence. And this, in the case of a Christian, 
is both a dishonour to God and an injury to himself. 
To be so prudent as to leave no room for Providence is 
not wisdom, but folly. “A prudent man foreseeth the 
evil and hideth himself ;” an over-prudent man ima- 
gines the evil, and worries himself. True prudence 
deals only with the actual, and consequently it can 
never concern itself wholly with the problematical 
and the future. Speculation is not forethought. As 
for laziness, the false trust which “leaves it all with 
God,” and does nothing for itself, it is entirely op- 
posed both to religion and to common sense. 

What we are here exhorted to is a wise habit of de- 
pendence on God. Rely on yourself, but not on your- 
self apart from God; rely on God too, and on Him 
first. Exercise prudence; but have faith also. Take 
thought for the present all you like (Christ never 
forbade that, did He?) ; but the future leave with God. 
Always live above the cares of this life; never be 
enslaved by grovelling anxiety about temporal things. 

“Anxious for nothing.” Nothing! Not food or 
raiment, wealth or fame, work or pleasure, nor any 
other interest? To desire and seek any or all of these 
is legitimate enough within proper limits ; to be so 
anxious about them as to miss the spiritual, to make 
them the be-all and end-all of life, is both irrational 
and wicked. 

“This preaching isall very fine.” you may say, “and 
doubtless very easy. It is the putting of it into prac- 
tice which is hard. What is the use of presenting to 
us an ideal which is unattainable? How shall we 
avoid this over-anxiety to which we are so prone?” By 
committing ourselves and our interests to God, and by 
doing it constantly and habitually. ‘“ Be anxious for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
unto God.” Care cannot live in this atmosphere. To 
pray much is to care little. Learn to cast “all your 
care upon God, Who careth for you,” and you learn 
the sweet secret of perpetual calm. Commit all to 
Him ; depend always on Him; restalways in Him: in 
everything, small or great, look up to Him for direc- 
tion, encouragement, and sustenance, and you will be 
delivered from the pain of anxious thought, and be 
sustained, with your burden, by the arm of the 
Almighty Helper. ‘He that troubles not himself 
with anxious thoughts for more than is necessary 
lives little less than the life of angels, while, by a 
mind content with little, he imitates their want of 
nothing.” “A mind content with little!” How much 
the secret of repose lies in that ! 

Prayer is but the habit with which this spirit 
clothes itself ; the language in which it expresses its 
trust and hope in God. Prayer takes three forms :— 

1. Request, vr Petition. This is the lower, more 
elementary, and, it is to be feared, the more general 
form of it. But this isthe mere beginning point. Such 
prayer is inspired by a sense of need rather than by 
the devotion of love, and is not likely to be used 
except when prompted by necessity. But it is true 
prayer as far as it goes, and may be freely resorted to. 
“Let your requests be made known unto God.” Ask 





for what you need. But remember that it is possible 
to beg of God without loving Him much, or even 
loving Him at all. 

2. Supplication, vr submissive entreaty. This is a 
humble and imploring attitude, as of one who is 
keenly conscious of weakness and need, and who seeks 
special protection from threatened danger. Jacob's 
prayer when he was about to meet his brother Esau 
(Gen. xxxii. 9-12), and Hezekiah’s when he asked 
to have his life lengthened (Isaiah xxxviii. 3), are 
examples of supplication. 

3. Thanksgiving. That is not a noble prayer into 
which the element of praise does not enter. While 
asking God for what we want. let us not forget to 
thank Him for what we have. For what we know to 
be good, and for what we think to be ill, let us alike 
praise Him. Paul and Silas sang praises in the prison 
(and this was at Philippi, by-the-bye, and would give 
point to his exhortation to the Philippian Christians 
that they should do what they had seen in him), and 
Paul also thanked God for the thorn in the flesh, 
gloried in his infirmities, and took pleasure “in infirmi- 
ties, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ’s sake.” Why not? Never cana 
child of God be placed in conditions where he cannot, 
or ought not, to praise his Father. “Jn ererything 
give thanks, for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you.” (1 Thess. v. 18.) 

There are three ways of meeting trial and tribula- 
tion : (1) By murmuring at it; (2) by submission to 
it; (3) by thankfulness for it. The first, in a 
Christian, is wicked ; the second may be ungracious 
and distrustful, for one may say, “ Not my will but 
Thine be done,” but J don't like it; the third alone 
evinces perfect love and confidence—resignation to the 
Divine will, the saying of * Thy will be done,” is not 
the highest point of prayer. To thank God for doing 
His will at the sacrifice of our comfort and our 
purposes, is the topmost peak of spiritual attainment, 
As Faber puts it— 





** He alway wins who sides with Thee— 
No chance to him is lost : 
Thy will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost.” 


There are Christians, however, who take credit to 
themselves for accepting trial without murmur- 
ing, for sullenly acquiescing in what they inwardly 
dislike and rebel against. If they had the eager, en- 
thusiastic, self-sacrificing spirit of the true Christian, 
they would see it to be a reason for shame rather 
than boasting that they should have scaled the steep 
ascent no higher than this. How rarely do we hear of 
a man who thanks God for laying him on a bed of 
pain, or for taking away his child, or for causing him 
losses and crosses in his business: who not merely ac- 
quiesces in these calamities, resigns himself to them 
unmurmuringly, but positively glories in them, and 
exultingly thanks God for them? How even a 
Christian congregation would stare at one of their 
number who should confess before them that he 
thanked God for the loss of £10,000, or of his health! 

The effect of trial upon us depends almost wholly 
upon the spirit in which we meet it. Not even the 
severest calamity can seriously hurt a man who is 
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fortified against it by invincible confidence in God. 
If, as Hume said, the habit of looking on the bright 
side of things is worth £10,000 a year, how much 
is it worth to be able to look upon the dark side 
without fear or misgiving; to have a faith which 
turns darkness to light and ill to good; to be 
thankful for “evils,” misfortunes and chastenings ? 
This is the true philosopher’s stone. Here is the 
secret of a grander alchemy than that either of 
science or nature. which transmu‘es the base metal 
of earthly trial into the pure gold of spiritual char- 
acter. 

Now in this uncaring, prayerful, thankful spirit, 
lies the secret of peace. Do these things, be in nothing 
careful but in everything prayerful, “and the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.” Such peace! 
God’s own repose! Not merely a peace which God 
gives, but the peace of God’s own nature. How can 
anxiety co-exist with that? Thankfulness and peace 
go together. “Let the peace of God rule [be umpire] 
in your hearts, to the which also ye are called in one 
body, and be ye thankful.” The peace of God will 
decide and quell all the strifes which arise within 
your hearts, if you will only let it. 

This Divine peace “ passeth all understanding,” all 
knowledge or conception. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him; but God hath revealed them unto us by 
His Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God.” One of “the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him,” one of “ the 
deep things of God” which the Spirit reveals unto the 
spiritual, is this “peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” And in imparting to us this peace. 
God “is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think.” 

Not only does this peace go past all human know- 
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ledge, conception, or understanding, but it likewise 
possesses, as its distinctive quality, a power to comfort 
which no human device, counsel, or plan can possibly 
have. The very meaning of this phrase, “ passeth all 
understanding,” ‘is that God’s peace can give more 
comfort and strength than any human thinking ; and, 
thank God, it is a strength and comfort of which no 
stratagem of man or devil can deprive us. Be anxious 
if you will, scheme and labour and worry as you like, 
but after all you will realise no such peace as that 
which comes from the putting away of carefulness 
and the cultivation of prayerfulness. 

And this peace abides. We are kept in it, and also 
kept by it. God’s peace guards and garrisons our 
hearts ; it stands sentry at the door to prevent the 
entrance of intruders and disturbers ; it also extends 
its watch and sway -inside the heart to subdue the 
perturbing elements which there arise and contend 
with each other. Panoplied by Divine peace, we are 
invulnerable, proof against fears within and fightings 
without. The “heart,” or seat of thought, and the 
“mind,” or the thought itself, are kept by God’s peace, 
not only through Christ Jesus, but in Him, in Him as 
the Light, and Life, and Love, in and by Whom alone 
the new nature can live and grow. Kept by God 
Himself, in His own peace, our inmost life is ruled 
into harmony with His life. So in and for us is 
fulfilled the grand saying of Esaias the Prophet, but 
in larger and richer measure than patriarch or prophet 
ever knew: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.” A heart which is 
anchored in the sea of Divine love and grace, which is 
bound fast to the heart of God itself by the golden 
cable of faith, can know no unrest in its hidden depths, 
however the storms may disturb the surface. 


**O, blessed life! the heart at rest 
When all without tumultuous seems ; 
That trusts the Higher will, and deems 
That Higher will, not mine, the best.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LONG ENGAGEMENT,” 


PART I. 
REALLY think I am rather pretty.” 
said Molly Harley to herself. Oddly 
enough—for there was the usual 
supply of mirrors at Harley Grange 
—this verdict came with all the force 
of a discovery to the dreamy girl, 
who was looking at her own picture 
in the still, clear pool under the nut- 

















boughs. She saw a slim figure, soft 
brown hair framing a small oval face, and dark eyes 
with a certain wistful, pleading look that was very 
attractive. The loose dress. of a quaint chintz pattern, 
fell in straight, limp folds. 
“ Are you looking for Hermann. Dorothea?” said a 
clear voice, with a sarcastic ring about it. 
And then, with violent blushes for her vanity—-so 
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TWO PARTS. 


“THE OLD QUINCE TREE,” ETC. ETC. 


shocking now that it was found out—Molly turned 
hastily, to see her friend Anne Prescott, who, with Mrs. 
Harley, had come unheard over the soft, thick grass. 

“What dv you mean, Anne?” said Molly’s mother. 
‘* That isn’t the young man’s name; it is Everhard— 
Everhard Burton, George’s cousin from London, you 
know, Molly. We have been looking for you every- 
where, child; and oh, my dear! you have never 
changed your dress! Every bit of starch was taken 
out of it by the damp last night. But it can’t be 
helped now ; perhaps George won't notice it.” 

“ Has George come too, mother?” exclaimed Molly, 
with some vexation ; “ that makes the third time he’s 
had tea here this week !—Oh. Anne! I hare wanted 
to see Eyerhard Burton, and I’m so glad he has come 
whilst you are here. George has often told me about 
him. He is soclever: took all the prizes when they 
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were at school together; and now he is a barrister, 
and a literary man too. Here comes George! Why 
couldn’t he stay indoors with the others? I wanted 
to ask you ” 

“Well, Molly, you’re found at last, then!” said a 
loud, cheery voice. “I’ve brought Everhard over to 
see you; he has come down for a week’s fishing. These 
roses are from the new trees ; will you wear them?” 
in a lower tone. 

“Oh, thank you, George,” said Molly, rather care- 
lessly. “They are too pretty to wear; I’ll put them 
in water presently.” 

“Your dress wants a spot of warm colour, Molly,” 
said Anne, putting her head on one side, and looking 
at her with a critical air. “There! the roses look so 
well in your band !” 

Somehow, Anne could never bear to see a shadow 
on George Burton’s face ; she often told herself she 
felt quite an elder sister’s fondness for him. 

“Come, Molly!” called Mrs. Harley.—“ This is my 
little girl, Mr. Burton.” 

“What a lovely creature!” thought Everhard, 
quite startled out of his usual composure. ‘ Why 
didn’t George tell me what to expect?” 

In after-years Everhard often recalled the scene in 
that cool, large parlour at Harley Grange. The walls 
were panelled, and painted a faint, pale blue ; there 
were two large bay windows, with wide seats filled 
with bright geraniums, except in one corner, where a 
glimpse of the river could be had. That corner Molly 
had appropriated, as might be seen by the little pile 
of her favourite books. The polished floor was partly 
covered by a Turkey carpet, whose early freshness of 
tint had long ago vanished. Straight, high-backed 
chairs stood by the fireplace, where the great wood 
fire, only just relinquished, was replaced by a large 
china jar of roses and honeysuckle. Molly surely 
had arranged that charming tea-table, with its ex- 
quisitely fresh linen, piles of strawberries half 
covered with cool green leaves, jugs of thick yellow 
cream, and delicate cakes. 

Mrs. Harley, with kind, pleasant face, dispensing 
her cups of tea (never quite filling Anne’s cup—she 
had promised not to ask for more than three; and 
tea is not good for the complexion), was happy in 
seeing the others so. 

“Mr. Harley is discussing the grass-crop with 
George. What a clear, sensible fellow he is! He will 
make one of the best farmers in the county. Already 
Mr. Harley thinks his opinion worth asking ; and his 
mother is my best and oldest friend! Well, if it és to 
be,” Mrs. Harley was thinking, “I can safely trust 
my Molly to him. What can Everhard Burton be 
talking about? Anne is listening too; so it must he 
worth hearing. Why, it is only something about a 
new poem. What do they call it ?—‘ Rizpah’! What 
a dreadful subject! My mother saw a gibbet once ; 
Molly will be dreaming about it; and Anne’s nerves, 
too, can’t be so strong as she pretends.” 

“You are talking of poetry, Mr. Burton,” she 
began, as soon as she could find a pause in the eager 
flow of talk ; “have you ever read any of Cowper's? 
He is my favourite writer. There is something about 
a ‘hissing urn’ in one of his pieces that Iam always 
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reminded of when Rebecca brings in the kettle in the 
winter-time. I should like to have our urn in now, 
for we have a very handsome one ; but when we were 
first married, Mr. Harley liked to sit here, just at my 
right hand, and the steam from the urn made him go 
warm, he said ; so he persuaded me to have the kettle,” 
she concluded, a little plaintively. 

“What a pity!” exclaimed Anne briskly. “It 
could have been so easily managed ; Mr. Harley could 
just have changed his seat! Besides, a kettle is go 
disturbing ; though certainly it gives opportunities 
for politeness. Z wouldn’t have made the altera- 
tion !” 

“T’m sure you wouldn’t, Anne!” said George, 
laughing ; “no one would accuse you of being senti- 
mental!” 

“T do not feel so positive about that!” said Mrs, 
Harley, with a kind smile. 

“Oh, George’s penetration leaves nothing to be dis- 
covered !” said Anne a little tartly. 

“It is a shame to sit indoors and talk about poetry 
such an evening,” said Mr. Harley. “Put on your 
hat, Molly, and take Mr. Burton into the garden; I 
want George to look at the new bay mare.—You say 
you enjoy an old-fashioned place, sir; and this will 
please you, I think. My ancestors have lived here 
for the last hundred and fifty years, father and son; 
always a Harley,” with a slight sigh. 

“Ah, father ! you would like to change your poor 
little Molly into a tall, broad-shouldered son!” said 
Molly. 

“You can’t help it, my girl; the less said about it, 
the better. He might have been too fond of his books, 
and not taken to the farm; and that would have 
been worse than all.—Come, George, my boy! What 
are you saying to Anne? Some message from your 
mother, eh?” 

“She sent her love to you, Anne,” said George.— 
“T’m ready, sir. Do you think the mare is up to 
your weight?” 

Molly enjoyed nothing so much as taking an ap- 
preciative person in the dear old garden—now in its 
full June glory. They went by the yew walk into a 
square plot of ground, Mrs. Harley’s special property 
—a mass of bright flowers, not a weed to be seen, 
many-hued pansies on the border, glowing beds of 
geraniums and calceolarias, and trimly cut turf; an 
ancient sundial in the centre. 

“What a charming contrast to the dark shade of 
those old yews !” exclaimed Everhard, delighted. 

“T am glad you like it so,” said Molly. “It is just 
a little too neat and artificial for me ; but I cannot say 
that of the rest of the garden,” and she opened a little 
rustic gate in the thick yew hedge. “Don’t you think 
this is better?” 

Have you ever seen in June an English garden that 
has been planted and tended by generations of loving 
hands? 

“Tt is a living poem,” Everhard murmured, not 
looking, alas! at the lovely sprays of cluster roses 
and the rows of tall white lilies, but enchanted by 
that beautiful girlish face, with the lovely wistful 
eyes. The guelder-rose showered its snowy petals on 
her head, as a startled thrush flew by. 
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“Do you see that oak settle in the 
honeysuckle bower?” said Molly, 
“with all the initials carved on it? 
There are grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and aunts innumerable. 
Will you tell me about your books, 
please, Mr. Burton?” she went on, 
with a pretty, shy manner that he 
thought delightful. “George could 
not remember them.” 

“Oh! there is only one volume 
published, ‘A Tour in Norway ;’ but I 
send an article to a magazine now 
and then, and manage to rub along.” 

“T cannot imagine a happier life,” 
said Molly, in a low, enthusiastic 
tone. 

“T suppose I mustn’t grumble, but 
I should like some briefs, Miss 
Harley.” 

“They are sure to come in time,” 
returned Molly, with decision. “Now 
I must show you the little pool the 
river leaves in the nut’ walk. 
George and I planted forget-me- 
nots round it when we were children 
—see how clear the water is !”’ 

“Your beautiful roses, 
Harley!” 

“Never mind; don’t trouble to fish 
them out,” said Molly indifferently. 
“They were beginning to wither.” 

“Then let me replace them,” said 
Everhard. “Ah! there is some he- 
liotrope.” 

Molly was securing the flowers in 
her band when the rest of the party 
appeared. 

“Well, what do you think of the 
place?” asked Mr. Harley, drawing 
Molly’s little hand through his arm. 

“Tt is charming, sir—quite idyllic,” 
said Everhard. 

“Humph ! don’t know exactly what 
that means; you noticed the weeds in the onion-bed, 
I’m afraid?” with a comical expression. 

“Oh, yes, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Harley. “I 
begged John to hoe it, but he would attend to the 
carrots first ; he gets more obstinate than ever!” 

“Really, it’s pleasant to come back and find every- 
thing unchanged,” said Anne. “ Every year the onion- 
bed wants weeding, and John has declined to do it 
since I was a little girl. I really begin to think John 
has esthetic objections—considers onions vulgar !” 

“Indeed not, Anne,’ said Mrs. Harley. “He is 
extremely fond of them; in fact, I often regret it 
when he is driving me out. I should mention it, but 
I don’t like to hurt his feelings, and they ave a relish ! 
—Must you be going, George? Your mother won't 
expect you back to supper Well, good-bye, then, 
if you really can’t stay. I hope you will bring your 
friend again.” 

“Take care, Anne,” cried Molly ; “ you will tread on 
that poor little brown snail !” 
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“T almost wish you had, Anne,” said Mrs. Harley ; 
“we shall hardly have a lettuce left in the garden; 
only I believe it is considered unfortunate when one 
crosses your path.” 

“Unfortunate for the snail,” remarked Everhard. 

“No, for oneself,” said Mrs. Harley. ‘Oh, and of 
course for the snail too, in a sense.” 

“Miss Harley, do you remember the lines— 


“*She laid the poor snail my chance foot spurned 
To feed and forget it the leaves among’?” 


said Everhard, in a low tone. 

“Even if the lady in your poem did know the 
Spanish name for her flower, I contend she was not a 
true gardener; but no doubt she belonged to the 
romantic class,’ said Anne, “and had her salads 
provided for her by some practical person. It is no 
use for Molly to pretend to be so sentimental and 
fastidious. I’ve seen her, and so has George, gather 
snails a whole afternoon, pop them in a flower-pot, 
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and then pour them out as a sacrifice to the garden- 
roller! In justice to her, I must confess, George 
slaughtered the poor innocents.” 

“Anne, how can you talk so? Anyone would 
suppose you were the most prosaic of mortals,—and 
yet, you see, Mr. Burton, she knows the poem you 
quoted, and I have never read it,” said Molly. 

“The damp is rising from the river, my dears,” said 
kind Mrs. Harley. 

“And the frogs,” added Anne ; “we must go in.” 

“What a charming place, George!” exclaimed 
Everhard, as they walked along the deep lane with 
its high, tangled hedges—needless to say, not on Mr. 
Harley's farm. ‘I had no idea you had such pleasant 
neighbours—and that lovely Miss Harley, like a flower 
in the desert.” 

“Thank you; if we are savages, we can see when a 
face is pretty.” 

* Pretty, indeed, George!” with the utmost scorn. 
“‘My dear fellow, she is beautiful, a perfectly exquisite 
girl. I tell you, there was not a single face at any 
reception this season to compare with hers! I don’t 
doubt that you know the points of a horse—but to call 
Molly Harley prettu! If you weren’t a head and 
shoulders taller than I am, I declare you should 
go over that hedge! That plain-faced, tart young 
woman rather throws her up.” Then, after a pause, 
“ How did she come by that quaint, sweet name? ”’ 

“Anne?” said George, astonished. 

“No; Molly, of course!” (‘What an idiot the 
fellow is!” thought his cousin.) 

“Why, only because Mr. Harley would call her 
nothing flighty or romantic, and Molly was the name 
of a plain old aunt who came to the christening.” 

* Well, Mr. Harley is wrong, after all; it is getting 
quite fashionable. I met Lady Molly Trent and the 
Hon. Molly Cumberland at an ‘at home’ in Kensing- 
ton last month, and——” 

“Oh, thank ye; all right; we savages would be 
quite out of place in such society. There’s my mother 
at the gate.” 

“T hardly expected you so early,” said a gentle, 
quiet woman in a plain widow’s cap. “Is Molly 
still at home? We call her our June rose, Everhard.” 

“ You cannot choose anything too lovely to compare 
her with; her face is simply fascinating, aunt, and 
she wore the most harmonious dress ; it fell in limp, 
straight folds, and some crimson roses she had put at 
her waist made it all perfect ; it seemed a pity when 
she dropped them in the nut-walk pool; but, as she 
said, they were withered, and it didn’t matter.—Got 
the toothache, George? It always makes me savage. 
I’ve a little writing to do, and will finish it up-stairs. 
—No, thanks, aunt, I never eat suppers.” Everhard 
was more than an hour before he closed his desk with 
a bang. “It’s no use,” he muttered, “I must do it to- 
morrow. I can think of nothing but her sweet face ; 
and those lines haunt me— 

“** Where I find her not, beauties vanish ; 

Whither 1 follow. her, beauties flee ;” 
Is there no method to tell her in Spanish 
June's twice June since she breathed it with me? 
Ah ! what is the language Molly Harley speaks? Mine 
js all too poor and paltry !” 
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“Molly,” said Anne, as she was giving her her 
good-night kiss, “ what became of your lovely roses?” 

“Oh! they fell, and Mr. Burton got me some helio. 
trope.” 

“Is this it, lying on your ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ 
Molly?) Why, it will make a black mark all down 
the page! If I could detest any flower, it would be 
heliotrope—faint. faded stuff. I’ll throw it out of 
the window !” ; 

“Indeed you shan’t, Anne,” cried Molly, seizing 
her withered spray ; “it will revive in water. It ig 
wicked to waste things in that way.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Anne drily ; “I’ll go to the 
larder for you, then, and bring you up all the pars. 
ley sprays from the dishes of cold chicken. They’re 
infinitely fresher and prettier! And, Molly, I shouldn't 
have thought you were capable of it! Studying the 
‘Language of Flowers.’ Of all the mawkish rub- 
bish-———” 

*“Anne, how cross and horrid you are! You’ve 
been unkind the whole evening,” said Molly, almost 
in tears. 

“My darling,” said Anne, repentant at once, 
“TIT know I’m a crabbed, sour old maid; kiss me, and 
make friends, my pet. I'll go to my room, and 
bring a sheet of blotting-paper, fresh and white as 
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the untrodden snow; and I will separate each tiny 


floweret with the point of a humble, useful needle; 
fit emblem of one Anne Prescott, and then it shall 
be tenderly pressed, like the fair hand of beauty.” 

“Now, Anne, go to bed, and don’t talk nonsense! 
You are always speaking about your age and wisdom, 
but you are fifty times more frivolous than I am!” 

* Molly, you will find things are much less tragic at 
thirty than at twenty; it’s one of the compensa- 
tions of advancing years,’ put in Anne. 

“You are not sleepy, though; come and sit by 
the bed, and say over the snail poem; do, dear 
Anne,” said Molly ; and Anne obeyed her in that, 
as in everything else. 

The last verse of “ The Flower’s Name” was only 
repeated once, yet Molly remembered it to her dying 
day, ‘‘ Where I find her not, beauties vanish.” 

“Oh, my poor George! how could you bring him 
here ; how could you!” groaned Anne, as she laid 
her head, at last, upon the pillow. 

* * * * * * 

Sunday morning dawned, sweet, fresh, and peaceful. 
The clean, tidy villagers trooped to the church as the 
bells rang out the tune of an ancient hymn. Newton 
peal of bells was quite celebrated in the neighbour- 
hood. 

“George, I declare you are a most enviable fel- 
low! this place is just a little earthly paradise. 
Look at that venerable old man, led by his little 
granddaughter. I declare if I were a painter, I 
could not ask for a better subject for my canvas,” 
exclaimed Everhard. 

“Oh, of course, it all looks very peaceful and de- 
lightful,” growled George. “Only that old fellow 
happens to have been one of the hardest drinkers in 
the parish ; and if you asked Molly, she would tell 
you the child was the most tiresome girl in het 
class,” 
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“You evidently don’t value your mercies, George,” 
laughed Everhard. “If you had been simmering in 
poky London rooms, you might- appreciate these wild 
roses, for instance,” as he gathered some half-opened 
buds. . . . “George has gone off to meet the 
Harleys, I suppose, aunt? {’m rather short-sighted, 
and can’t distinguish faces at that distance.” 

“We won’t wait for them,” said Mrs. Burton ; “ we 
can speak to them afterwards; I like a few quiet 
minutes before the service begins.” Mrs. Burton had 
motherly eyes, and was a decidedly religious and 
devotional woman. Everhard followed her unwillingly 
enough ; but he found some amusement in watching 
the bell-ringers, who stood in the middle of the 
church, gravely pulling the strong ropes; it seemed 
very warm work. He had time. too, to read the 
greater part of an epitaph to a deceased Harley, on 
the right of the altar, in which the “reader” was 
counselled to imitate his Christian character, patience, 
and courteous manners; and was further informed 
that he was three times married, and lost four 
children in infancy. And then there was a rustle 
in the aisle, and the party from Harley Grange 
came in. 

“One almost dreads to see Molly Harley in a con- 
ventional bonnet,” Everharc had thought; “and 
yet she looks lovelier than ever in that simple 
straw one, with its wreath of pink hawthorn, and 
that soft, hanging, pale green dress. There, I am 
glad! she will be sitting just under the glorious old 
stained window !” 

I don’t think Everhard was much edified by 
the sermon, though Mr. Harley nodded —with 
satisfaction, I mean, of course—more than once. 
Mr. Somers’s sermons were models of their kind— 
short, terse, with a plain moral; the subject 
generally taken from the Old Testament. He farmed 
his glebe land creditably ; and was always spoken 
of in the parish with respect. Mrs. Somers managed 
the village and schools most admirably, also her 
daughters, for whom she still provided opinions, 
as she formerly did slices of bread-and-butter. She 
noticed Everhard’s culpable inattention, “ And the 
rector preaching one of his best sermons, too! What 
a sarcastic expression Anne Prescott has! Molly 
Harley, now, with her sweet, rapt face, was so de- 
votional.”” And yet, Mrs. Somers, Molly did not hear 
one word of the sermon, and Anne could have repeated 
the greater part of it—it was such a dear old friend, 
she would have said. 

Service over, there came friendly greetings from 
neighbours under the great walnut, and mutual: con- 
gratulations on the fine weather for the hay. The 
family from the Grange walked, as usual, with the 
Burtons. George had to listen to Mrs. Harley's little 
bits of village gossip, though his eyes, as Anne plainly 
saw, were following Molly and Everhard. What 
could they be talking about? 

At last they came to the stile leading to the 
Grange and away from Mrs. Burton’s. where the 
partings were made ; an awkward stile, yet Everhard 
only thought it very picturesque and old-world. 

“Mother. we will soon overtake you,” said George ; 
“ Bverhard and I will walk down the lanea little way.” 


“There is Mrs. Brown!” exclaimed Molly.. “I 
must ask her how that poor fellow Sam is; his arm 
was so dreadfully crushed in the machine, you know, 
Anne.” 

“He’s very bad, miss; very bad indeed !” said Mrs. 
Brown. “The doctor says, very like his arm will 
have to be ampertated ; and I reckon that means cut- 
tin’ off, miss, don’t it?” 

“Oh, Iam sorry!” said Anne. 
Mrs. Brown?” 

“No, miss; Sam’s a single man, but,’ she added, 
with some severity, “ his sufferin’s is none the less.” 

Anne walked on, feeling rebuked. 

“Now, George,” said Mr. Harley, “you and your 
cousin will come in’to dinner?” 

“ Thank you. sir,” said Everhard, instantly ; “I shall 
be most happy.” 

“Oh, George,” said Molly, “there are your tiresome 
lads! Why don’t you give up the class these hot Sun- 
day afternoons? I suppose it’s no use to ask you to 
come?” 

“Why, Molly,” remonstrated Mrs. Harley, “George 
needn’t be home before three o’clock! What are you 
thinking about? Of course he will stay !—That is, 
George, if you don’t mind cold chicken ; though, with 
a salad, I do like it myself as much as a hot joint this 
warm weather.—Come in, my dear!” 

George looked so disconcerted, that Molly was a 
little ashamed of herself, and piled up his plate with 
the largest strawberries, and at dinner chatted with 
him so kindly that the poor fellow went off to his 
class in a better frame of mind. 

Anne had gone, at Mr. Harley’s request, to fetch a 
book on African missions. A young man from the 
village had, wonderful to say, gone to Natal; so Mr. 
Harley felt.an interest in Africa. Mrs. Somers had 
left the book, and would expect them to know a little 
about it. Anne was generally asked to read aloud on 
Sunday afternoons when she was at the Grange; she 
had a pleasant, soothing voice. Well, as I say, she 
had gone for the book; and returning, looked round 
for Molly and their guest, to be told that they 
felt the room warm, and had gone to sit in the 
garden. 

“Now, this és comfortable, Anne!” said Mrs. 
Harley, patting Anne’s hand affectionately. “I never 
can understand why you should stay to be found 
fault with by that aunt of yours.” 

“There, there, Mary! say no more about it! When 
I have a stroke, and you get set fast with rheumatics, 
perhaps she ‘ll think she ought to look after us. But 
now, my dear, come and sit in this low chair, and 
don’t let us waste more time in grumbling.” 

Mr. Harley’s brow soon cleared, and he grew quite 
interested. The great hall clock struck four. 

“Oh, why can’t I go to them in the garden?” 
thought Anne, in an agony of impatience. “I never 
knew Mr. Harley so wide awake on Sunday after- 
noon before; he must have had a longer nap in 
church than usual. I must pretend my voice is get- 
ting husky.” 

“Give yourself a little rest; I’m sure you deserve 
it.” said the good man. “Don’t go away; I want a 
chat. What do you think of that young fellow? 


“Has he a family, 
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Molly seems quite taken with him. 
should like George's relations.” 
“Let us join them in the garden,” said Anne; 
“ Molly has had him on her hands all the afternoon.” 
“Very well, my dear; I'll just put this shawl 
round Mrs. Harley first.” Then, as they joined the 
young people, “Anne and I got so interested in our 


I’m glad she 
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scathing bitterness. “He was talking most  beauti. 
fully about it, no doubt, whilst George was trying to 
drum a little sense into those great, stupid lads, in an 
atmosphere of Sunday hair-oil and onions! ” 

“Anne, whatever is the matter with you?” asked 
the startled Molly. “I never compared him with 
George ! ” 
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book that we forgot how the time was passing, 
Molly.—Like a stroll to the Five Elm Meadow, Mr. 
Burton? My grass crop is worth looking at.” 

There was service again in the evening, and a de- 
licious walk home. Molly and Anne lingered in the 
cool drawing-room after Mr. and Mrs. Harley. Molly 
was gazing out into the still midsummer night. At 
last she said— 

“He was talking so beautifully, Anne, as we sat in 
the honeysuckle arbour—I wish I could remember it 
all—about our common brotherhood, and the right of 
the poor man to an education, and enjoyment of the 
writers we delight in——” 


“Oh, yes! I can quite believe it!” said Anne, with 


“No, I should think not!” said Anne, still angry. 
“One dovs his duty, and the other talks about it; 
that’s the difference! I’ve a bad headache, and 
must go to bed.” 

Molly shrank like a sensitive plant, and Anne hated 
herself. 
* * * * * * 

It was a wonderful season for the hay ; everyone 
was saying so. The sun shone out next morning as 
brightly as ever. and a sweet, fresh breeze sprang up. 
Mrs. Harley had enlisted Anne for an afternoon’s 
work in the garden, so Molly started alone for her 
walk to Mrs. Somers’s; she wished to hear the final 
arrangements made for a tennis match to be held in 
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the rectory gardens on Wednesday. Anne had shown 
her penitence as far as it was possible to do so with- 
out confession of error; but Molly could hardly be 
satisfied with less than this, so agreed that Anne 
was better employed in tying up carnations than in 
listening to Mrs. Somers’s sharp speeches. Molly 
could listen with sweet, smiling lips, but dreamy 
eyes that might have warned Mrs. Somers, if she had 
been an observant person, that her thoughts had 
wandered far from the rectory drawing-room. But 
to-day they had gone no further than the trout- 
stream, and were recalled by Mrs. Somers’s change of 
tone, as she said— 

“Should you object to play with Everhard Burton, 
my dear ? That foolish new curate of Mr. Stanforth’s 
—I always forget his name—has sprained his ankle, 
so of course is no use; and I sent up a note to the 
farm this morning, asking George if his cousin is a 
moderately good player. It seems he belongs to a 
capital club, and is quite an acquisition. Now, 
what dces Mrs. Harley think about charging one 
shilling admission to the grounds? Money must be 
got for the church repairs, and I see no more harm in 
tennis than in a bazaar. Miss Prescott will come 
with you all, of course. Poor thing, she needs a 
little softening amusement. Trial is apt to sour all 
but the finest natures.” 

“Anne is a great deal brighter and merrier than I 
am, Mrs. Somers,” interrupted Molly, rising to leave. 

“My dear, pray don’t go; I thought you would, of 
course, have tea with us. Harriet and Emma will be 
disappointed not to have seen you; but they are 
giving every spare minute to tennis now. My love 
to your mother ; tell her to be here as early as possible 
on Wednesday, and if she could send me the glasses 
and strawberries she spoke of—and it’s so unfortunate, 
Cherry’s milk has been so poor lately : and the Grange 
cream is celebrated through the county——- Thank 
you, Molly ; I knew I need not hesitate to ask such 
an old friend. Good-bye.” 

In spite of Molly’s anxiety to be home early, she 
did not walk so very quickly through the little avenue 
to the river, and at last heard a quick step behind her, 
and an eager voice saying— . 

“Miss Harley! what a delightful surprise! I did 
not think you would venture on a walk under this hot 
sun; I have had the most splendid time—caught such 
beauties, and had intended calling at the Grange on 
my way home, to ask Mrs. Harley to accept them.” 

“ How kind of you!” said Molly. “Iwas afraid the 
fish would not rise well. Did you go far up the 
stream ?” 

“About two miles, I should think, to a mill—the 
house almost covered with roses. What charming 
river it is! like parts of the Wye in miniature! I 
wish more than ever that I was an artist; what a 
sketch I could have made!” 

“But there is such a thing as word-painting,” said 
Molly’s sweet, low voice; “and a picture that the 
pen gives can be enjoyed by thousands, while only a 
few, perhaps, see what the brush has done.” 

“Ah! Miss Harley, you rate my powers too highly ; 
you make me dread that you should read my poor 
attempts. The most cutting criticism would have 
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in it nothing so dreadful as the shadow of disappoint- 
ment on your face. I dare not put my fortune to the 
touch. But I have brought a volume of Browning's 
poems in my pocket. You must be tired, I’m sure. 
Can’t we sit on this great stone a few minutes? 
and I will read you one of my favourites.” 

Everhard had chosen “Saul.” He read the poem 
well—as we read what we love—and as he turned the 
pages, and could steal a glance at Molly’s face, he 
found new beauties in the words, that he never saw 
before. There was a deep sigh as he finished ; 
but Molly did not speak. He waited for a little, 
surprised, 

“You like it, Miss Harley?” he asked. 

“Ah! I see it all,” she said, in a voice so low that 
Everhard could scarcely hear it. “One can almost 
listen to the music too !” 

How could Everhard enter into the discussion he 
had so often taken part in, as to the nature of Saul’s 
madness? No; he could only look at her in silence ; 
she had evidently forgotten all about the reader, and 
yet his vanity was not wounded. The spell was 
broken by the appearance of old John, gardener, groom, 
and general factotum at the Grange. Molly started 
up. 

“Oh, Mr. Burton! Mother would say I had been 
dreaming again, and I really deserve a scolding.— 
Good-evening, John ; you are leaving off work early.” 

“Well, miss, you sitting there, cool and comfort- 
able with your book, may call it early; but Miss 
Anne, now, would tell a different story ; and if you'd 
been a tyin’ up kernations, as she has, all this blessed 
afternoon—and, says she, ‘John,’ she says, ‘I know 
what your back must feel like after that there 
carrot-bed,’ and says she, ‘here’s a shillin’ for you, 
John.’ Thank ye, sir; I am obliged to you for it,” 
as he pocketed another coin and slowly trudged 
away. 

“John never hesitates to speak his mind,” said 
Molly, laughing. “He has worked at the Grange 
since he was ten years old, so feels privileged.” 
When they reached the house,“ You will come in 
and have some tea?” 

“No, thank you; I will just leave the trout and go 
to the Farm. I’m afraid of Miss Prescott! Amateurs 
in gardening, as well as in early rising, only step down 
from their pedestals to upbraid poor sinners like us.” 

“And so you leave me to bear it alone; what a 
craven knight!” said Molly. “But I must tell you 
that we are to play together on Wednesday—so Mrs. 
Somers has decreed. We ought to have a little prac- 
tice.” 

“Yes; we must, certainly,” said Everhard eagerly. 
“May I come to-morrow afternoon? George is so 
busy with his hay, he will be glad to have me off his 
hands. About four, then ; so good-bye—till to-morrow. 
The days are long now, Miss Harley !” 

Anne, who had watched them from the garden gate, 
and, I regret to say, was listening to the above conver- 
sation—it was held under her open casement window 
—gave a little impatient stamp. 

“Who but an idiot doesn't know that the days 
are long at midsummer? Ah! now I have it; I 
thought he was quoting something. I wonder if 
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he has been reading that poem to her? I fancy not; 
but she shall have some extracts to-night! Now, 
Anne Prescott, stand by your poor friend! How I wish 
I could tell him there is something more precious than 
hay in danger of being spoilt! But he is too gener- 
ous to suspect his cousin of such treachery ; don’t tell 
me perhaps he knows nothing of George’s feeling— 
anyone with eyes could see that he worships the very 
ground she treads on !” 

Miss Anne Prescott was in the habit of holding 
these voiceless dialogues. She spent so much time 
alone, and liked conversation. The arguments were 
often sharp, and sometimes bitter, but occasionally 
she had some compassion, and felt sorry for the poor 
plain thing-—was very soothing, and even said a few 
complimentary words; but this weakness was con- 
sidered unwholesome, and sternly repressed. 

“ Now,” she was thinking, as she went down-stairs, 
“don’t for pity’s sake blunder as you did last night ; 
be amiable and sweet, if you can be! ‘Step down 
from your pedestal,’ indeed; and ‘an amateur gar- 
dener;’ they couldn’t tie up carnations at Kew as 
mine are finished off ! 

“Why, Molly, love, you look so cool and nice in 
that dress—cream és your colour ; and those exquisite 
forget-me-nots—can you spare me a few for my 
brooch, dear? I have not been far enough up the 
stream to pick any yet; the darling little things!” 

“Oh, dear Anne, if you won't mind having this 
piece of scarlet geranium instead! I really cannot let 
you wear pale blue; and, besides, if I once undo my 
bunch, all the blossoms will fall, they are so fragile.” 

* There, just as I thought! What does the hay 
matter? You will come to tennis to-morrow, Mr. 
George Burton.” But Anne was saying mildly, aloud, 
whilst she was thus meditating— 

“Did you hear much about the tennis tournament, 
Molly? 

“Yes, Anne,” said Molly mischievously; “ she thought 


Did Mrs. Somers ask me to come ? 


you wanted amusement.” 

“Did she, indeed, Molly?” said Mrs. Harley, who 
till then had seemed absorbed in counting her stitches. 
“We must take Anne about more. Mrs. Burton re- 
marked to me as we were coming back from church 
that you were not in your usual spirits, dear. Your 
aunt is just wearing you out; and there are duties that 
we owe to ourselves and to society.” 

“Dear Mrs. Harley,” said Anne, kissing her af- 
fectionately, “I’m almost frightened. I never, in all 
my life, heard you talk about duties to society.” 

“Well, Anne, it’s really what Mrs. Somers was 
saying to me the other day. Now, don’t look like that, 
my dear. Well, then, if I must tell you, it was about 
your playing tennis rather badly—but then, as I told 
her, you always picked up the balls for yourself— 
never waited for George to do it, as I noticed Molly 
did. Of course, I don’t know the of the 
game——” 

“Oh, it’s one of the first, that no gentleman is 
expected to pick up a ball for any lady over five-and- 
twenty,” said Anne instantly. 

“Anne, how can you?” said Molly. “Only last 
Tuesday, when we were playing at the Farm, you 
know George brought out a chair on purpose for you 
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to rest, and then went back to fetch you a cushion, 
But perhaps,” ironically, “you don’t call him g 
gentleman !” 

“Please, Mrs. Harley, just scold me and take no 
notice ; it’s ‘them kernations.’ When I’ve had some 
tea I’ll be as nice as possible; and you will let me 
have four cups, and then I shall see you ‘re not angry 
with me,” said Anne. Adding to that inner accuser, 
“At least, I’ve made Molly defend George, haven't 
Br 

Then came in Mr. Harley, hot and tired from the 
hayfield, asking, when tea was finished, that Molly 
should give them some music; so he rested in his great 
arm-chair. Mrs. Harley was away on some secret 
business connected with strawkerry jam making 
Molly played low, soft airs, such as her father loved, 
thinking meanwhile of that lily-twined harp she had 
been hearing about ; and Anne sat with a book on her 
lap, indulging miserable thoughts about her temper. 
“What an uncomfortable lump in my throat; it’s 
the damp rising from the river—that window must be 
annt . 

“Molly,” she said aloud, “how nice that is! what 
are you playing, dear? I know the words which 
would just go to that song without them—one of 
Browning’s poems. You said you wanted to hear some 
more of them.” 

“Dear Anne,” said Molly tenderly, “have I vexed you 
lately? You are the first and best friend I ever had, 
and I cannot bear to grieve you. I know I’m so 
dreamy and foolish ; but, Anne, whatever silly thing I 
may have said, you know I love you dearly.” Anne 
kissed her passionately, then she was herself again. 

‘Now, Molly, it’s only proper we should be sen- 
timental, if we are to enjoy this poem. Curl your 
little self up in the cushions” (Molly was at least 
three inches the taller). “Ill sit on this low chair, and 
hold the fairy hand; but I'll first describe how and 
where it ought to be read. We'll just imagine a 
beautiful river, something like this that has just 
given me a horrid sore throat. Well, Molly, a clear, 
purling stream, with darting trout—two lovers 
sitting on a rough (and very uncomfortable) stone, 
under am old pollard willow. She is tying up 
some half-opened wild roses, and he has given her 
a tiny bunch of early forget-me-nots; now he is 
holding down a willow-branch to screen her from 
the low rays of the sun.”’ 

“No!” said Molly involuntarily, then looking at 
Anne in a frightened way. 

“They are parting,” continued Anne; “JZ should 
call it a separation not worth mentioning ; but this is 
what he says— 

** «So T shall see her in three days, 
And just one night ; but nights are short; 
Then two long hours, and that is morn,’ 





“Do you know, Anne,” remarked Molly, when the 
poem was finished, “I cannot understand how it is 
you care for poetry so much, especially what describes 
the affections : and yet you have never been in love, 
as they call it.” 

“Well, Molly, I can explain it. Every time Dan 
Cupid has missed his mark, or finds his missiles make 
no impression on this stony heart, I gather up the 
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darts, and produce them for the benefit of my friends, 
to let them see what little, inoffensive weapons they 


are.” 
But here Mrs. Harley bustled in, carrying a 
small jar and a candle. “I have never had straw- 


berry jam a better colour; look at it, Anne! Mr. 
Harley says, why not let it wait till the morning? 
But you could never expect that brilliant colour if 
you kept the fruit all night. I’ve brought a spoon ; 
it isn't too hot for you to taste now, my Cear.” 

“It’s just as good as it looks,” declared Anne. “I 
would far sooner have a spoonful of strawberry 
jam than a bunch of silly little forget-me-nots ! 
But how tired you must be, dear Mrs. Harley. 
You ll promise to leave me to cover the jars, won't 
you” 

“Thank you, dear, I will! You write the labels 
so clearly.-—Molly, child, you ought to be in bed: 
good-night ! ” 

“Molly,” said Anne at breakfast next morning, “ if 
you and Everhard are to play in this grand tourna- 
ment, you really ought to have some practice! 
Couldn't we ask him to come over with George? 
and send a message to Harriet Somers to make up 
the set-—she has just a grain more sense than Emma!” 

“Thank you, dear; it is really good and self-denying 
of you to propose it ; but I know Harriet bores you so 
dreadfully—I wouldn't like to spoil your evening,” 
said Molly. ‘George couldn’t leave his hay, of course ; 
he is much too good a farmer, isn’t he, father? 
Mr. Burton and I can get very fair practice from 
playing together.” 

“Tf it had been a good cricket-match, now ” put 
in Mr. Harley; “but to expect George to leave his 
men, and come here to knock little india-rubber balls 
over a net, és rather ridiculous, Anne. But no doubt 
he'll be glad his cousin should come over; I shall 
be that way during the morning, and will ask him. 
—Anne, you're not eating any of the trout; they're 
excellent !—That’s right, Molly, I’m glad to see you 
enjoy your breakfast; a good hearty meal to begin the 





day is my maxim, and was my father’s before me. 
—And whilst the young people are playing, Anne, Mrs. 
Harley will drive you to the hawthorn dells; you'll 
have a cup of tea there with old Mrs. Smith, and 
come back in the cool of the evening.” 

“You are so very kind. Mr. Harley,” faltered Anne ; 
“but, indeed, I’m so happy at home; and then there 
are the strawberry jam pots to cover and label.” 

“Why, dear, Molly can do that; or it would not 
take you long this morning. I have not had a chat 
with Mrs. Smith since last summer, and shall really 
enjoy it. Molly will be here to make tea for her father 
and George’s cousin. So say no more, love; it’s 
settled,” said Mrs. Harley, with a kind decision of 
manner; and Anne was silenced. 

“That's capital, Anne,” said Molly, looking quite 
pleased. “I’d been thinking it would be rather dull 
for you. as you don't care for the game ;” and she went 
off humming one of her father’s favourite ballads. 
Mr. Harley watched her fondly. His daughter was as 
the very apple of his eye. His wife was really equally 
devoted, though she often sighed over Molly's 
bookishness—and her pastry was never light; though 
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certainly the child was always ready to acknowledge 
her failing, and Mrs. Harley preferred making the 
tarts herself. 

Everhard was so kind in hoping they would enjoy 
their drive, and on no account hurry back—the even- 
ings were by far the most pleasant part of these 
warm June Gays—Anne could hardly be civil to him. 
She certainly had herself shown Molly that new 
style of doing the hair, and it was extremely be- 
coming to her; but it was sheer waste to put on that 
lovely new dress for a game of tennis at home. The 
hawthorns were very beautiful, though the full per- 
fection of their blossom had vanished. The trunks 
were gnarled and twisted in strange, grotesque 
forms: in one Anne declared she discovered the exact 
profile of Mrs. Somers! After tea, as Anne fully 
expected, Mrs. Smith introduced the great domestic 
topic. To-day it had more than usual piquancy for 
both ladies, as both servants had just given notice, 
and their delinquencies had to be minutely described. 
Then Mrs. Harley had to go through the list of all 
the eligible young persons in or near the village. 
Anne looked at the album; examined the ancient 
views of Matlock, where Mr. and Mrs. Smith had 
spent their honeymoon; twice counted the anti- 
macassars, making the number eleven the first time, 
and thirteen the next, and had just found she was 
sitting on a fourteenth, when Mrs. Harley rose and 
asked to have her pony. 

Anne couldn’t understand why Mrs. Smith did 
not press her to stay longer, until she heard the 
repeated injunction not to forget to see Naomi 
Webster on the way, or she might be “snapped up” 
before next day. 

During the drive Mrs. Harley wondered if Molly 
would recollect to set her father’s chair out of the 
draught: he would come in so warm. And then it 
seemed natural to discuss George Burton; and what a 
remarkable coincidence it was that she and Mrs. 
Burton, the first time she came to see her after 
Molly’s birth, should agree that the dearest wish of 
both would be to see them one day kneeling together 
at the altar ! 

“ We even settled, then and there, how Molly should 
be dressed as a bride: a white silk gown, cashmere 
bernouse cloak, and straw bonnet with white lilac 
But to think, Anne, how the fashions have changed 
since then! Not but what I still maintain nothing 
could be prettier. That is how I was dressed, except 
that I had orange-blossom instead of the lilac. and 
I’ve always regretted it; but I was over-persuaded 
by the milliner.” 

The subject was not exhausted when they drove up 
to the Grange. Mr. Harley and Molly came to meet 
them at the gate; Everhard had just left, they said. 
They had had some capital games, and Everhard had 
been telling them stories all teatime, and they had 
been quite merry. Yes; Molly had remembered to 
put Mr. Harley’s chair out of the draught. Anne 
had no further details, and did not feel much con- 
soled by overhearing Mr. Harley say to his wife— 

“The young fellow is capital company, my dear. I 
told him to look in whenever he got tired of fishing.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE SHIELD, THE SWORD, AND THE BATTLE. 
IV.-THE SANDALS OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY THE 





=> T is profitable to remember that there 
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the one hand “the armour of 
light,” “the armour of righteous- 
ness,” there is on the other hand 
the armour provided by the Prince 
of Darkness, the armour of unrighteous- 
ness, with which his soldiers are clad. If, 
for instance, Christ strengthens His sol- 
diers with the girdle of truth, the great 
enemy girds those who serve him with all 
manner of deceit, and fraud, and lying 
words. If, again, Christ gives His own the 
breastplate of righteousness, Satan gives 
his servants a breastplate too, the breast- 
plate of hardness, impenitence, and hatred 
against Christ, His people, and His truth. 
So, too, is it with the sandals. The Ad- 
versary sends forth his servants to do his 
work, and puts on their feet the sandals of error, of 
evil persuasion, of cruelty, of destruction. Often we 
read such words as these: “Their feet are swift to 
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shed blood.” “Their feet run to evil, and make haste 
to shed blood.” ‘“ Wasting and destruction are in their 
paths.” 


Alas, for the misery which such bring wherever they 
go! What marks are left behind on the souls and 
lives of others! A seeker turned aside from the path 
of life he might have found! A companion hardened 
in his wicked ways! A lad drawn into evil habits 
which bind him fast to his life’s end ! 

God forbid that any who read these pages should 
wear sandals like these! There is a solemn proverb 
which tells how such are apt to go further and further 
in evil; sinking ever deeper and deeper in the mire of 
sin: “ Over shoes, over boots,” proves too often true. 
‘Evil men and seducers grow worse and worse.” 

But very different are the sandals worn by the 
soldiers of Christ. We remember how the Israelites, 
eating the passover within the blood-sprinkled house, 
were to have “ shoes on their feet.” 

We remember, too, how the younger son had the 
ring on his hand, and “shoes on his feet.” So every 
soldier of Christ delivered from death by the blood of 
our Passover, and welcomed by his Father from the 
far country, having the kiss of reconciliation on his 
brow, has also the sandals of “the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace ” on his feet. 

Let us ponder for a moment the name here given 
to the Gospel. 

It is “the Gospel,” the glad tidings “of peace.” It 
comes from the God of peace. It is brought to us by 
“the Prince of peace;” yea, by Him who is “our 
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“Your feet shod with the preparation 
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of the Gospel of peace.”—Epa. vi. 15, 


Peace,’ who “hath made peace by the blood of His 
cross.” 

The whole scheme of the Gospel is “a covenant of 
peace,” and the message that proclaims it is all of 
peace. ‘ Peace, peace to him that is afar off, and to 
him that is near.” 

This Gospel of peace tells of peace and reconcilia- 
tion between God and man. The ungodly, those who 
have been rebels and enemies, were brought nigh 
through the death of Christ. It tells, moreover, of 
peace between man and man. It broke down the 
middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile; 
and, the more it prevails in the power of the Holy 
Ghost, it will break down every other barrier of 
strife, ill-will, division, and make men of one heart 
and mind in the fear of God. 

More than this: it tells of a peace in the heart 
which God loves to give His children. When the 
Spirit brings home in their fulness the truths of the 
Gospel, it brings “ great peace,” “‘ perfect peace,” “ the 
peace that passeth understanding.” 

But what is it to be shod with the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace? What are these sandals which 
the Christian soldier is to wear? 

Before I answer this inquiry, let us remember that 
these sandals are just as needful as the girdle, or the 
breastplate, or any other part of the armour. To the 
Roman soldier engaged in warfare, it was an absolute 
necessity to have strong sandals firmly fastened on his 
feet by leather thongs over the calf of the leg. In 
his conflict he may have to trample down briers and 
thorns, and to have rough paths and sharp stones 
under his feet. Possibly, too, as in East Africa 
travellers have found hidden spikes in the ground to 
impede their progress, so the enemy might place in 
the path that which they could scarcely pass without 
some such protection as the sandals afford. At least, 
we know that in the Christian warfare innumerable 
impediments are set by the Adversary to make the 
Christian turn back, and we need all the strength that 
God provides to enable us to stand fast and firm in 
spite of all obstacles. Then, how can you obtain this 
strength? What is it to be shod with these sandals of 
Gospel peace ? 

I. Stand firm on the hopes, the principles, the pro- 
mises of the Gospel of Christ. Itisa good thing so 
to study Holy Scripture that its leading truths and 
doctrines may be well known to you, and so to lay 
hold of its blessed promises that they may comfort 
and strengthen in every time of trouble or difficulty. 

Do you wish to know the Saviour’s love to sinners, 
and how he delights to save them? Read the Gospel 
of St. Luke. 

Do you want to know plainly God’s way of for- 
giving and justifying the sinner? Then ponder care- 
fully the Gospel of St. John and the Epistle to the 
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Romans. See in the latter that through Christ God 
bestows a perfect righteousness, which covers every 
sin, and that it is only in humbly trusting in the 
Lord Jesus that this righteousness is ours. 

Do you wish to see the glory of Jesus, as greater 
than angels, greater than Moses, as offering a sacrifice 
enough to remove all guilt, and then pleading at 
God’s right hand for all who come to Him? Do you 
wish to know Him as your merciful High Priest, 
faithful evermore, an unchanging Friend in a 
changing world? Then study the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and you will find all this clearly revealed. 

Do you wish to know how a Christian should live 
a holy and happy life, full of love and good works? 
Study the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians and 
that to the Philippians. 

Do you wish to look forward to: Christ’s coming 
again in His Kingdom? Read the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, and the Book of the Revelation. 

Do you wish to understand the secret of peace in 
trial, and comfort amidst all the sorrows of this p'l- 
grimage? Read the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
you will find the sweetest cordials for cheering those 
burdened with life’s griefs and sufferings. 

Three thoughts have been named by an able writer 
as containing in- them the chief points to be re- 
membered by those who would love and follow the 
Saviour :— 

(1) “Christ is all-essential.” No peace, no pardon, 
no life, no salvation, no holiness, no growth in grace, 
no mansion in glory, apart from Him. He is all in 
the Gospel, and away from Him man has nothing. 
Lay this down as a foundation. All self-morality, all 
external ordinances, all ceremonies and good works, 
cannot go a step in saving a lost sinner. Christ is 
the One Way, the One Mediator, the One Hope. No 
man cometh unto the Father, but by Him. 

(2) “Christ is all-sufficient.” He meets all wants, 
and He meets them abundantly. His fulness of grace 
and merey overflows. Every empty vessel may be 
filled, if only brought to Him in faith and prayer. 
When He turned the water into wine, He made more 
than enough for those present; when He fed the 
multitude with the loaves and fishes, they were all 
filled, and twelve baskets remained over and above ; 
when crowds of sick and suffering ones came to touch 
Him, not one was sent away unhealed or only par- 
tially cured. “As many as touched Him were made 
perfectly whole.” So is it with Christ and men’s 
souls. “He has enough and to spare for everyone. He 
gives the good wine of His love; He feeds with Him- 
self, the Bread of Life; He heals and restores men of 
their sins and infirmities. And, sooner or later, those 
who come to Him find that He has far exceeded all 
their expectations. O that we might open our mouths 
wide in prayer and expectation, to receive all He de- 
lights to bestow ! 

(3) “Christ is all-accessible.” There are no walls, or 
iron gates, or bolts or bars, to shut the sinner out 
from Christ. No hard conditions are imposed. No 
times or seasons are declared to be unfit for the 
sinner’s approach. All the year long, all day long, 
the merciful Redeemer stretches out His hands to 
welcome any wanderer who will return to Him. 
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There needs no priest, no Church, no Virgin, no saint 
to come between. The door is wide open. The gate 
of mercy stands ajar. The ladder of salvation is close 
by where you stand. The lifeboat is within an inch 
of the wreck, and there is still room in it for you, 
Remember, the Lord Jesus is Alpha and Omega, and 
every letter between. There is no letter going before 
Alpha, so you may come to Him to begin, and carry 
on, and perfect His work in your soul. If a man is 
only willing to acknowledge his sins and to yield 
them up to Christ, Christ receives and saves him. 
Backsliders are not refused. Corinthian sinners, 
thieves, drunkards, revellers, and the like, may come 
if they will. 

Never yet was there any benefactor. any friend of 
the poor and needy, so ready to listen, so ready to 
relieve the needs of others, as the Lord Jesus is to 
welcome every soul who flies to Him. 

Firmly rest on such great and blessed truths as 
these; and strive also to hide in your heart, and 
fully depend on, each of those exceeding great and 
precious promises which God has given us. 

The promises of His sure protection, of His con- 
tinual presence, of His rich provision for our tem- 
poral and spiritual needs, of His turning all events 
for the good of His people—put your foot on each 
such promise, and claim it for your own in Christ. 

In doing this you will find a great safeguard from 
the perils of the way. You will not be thrown down 
by hindrances and stumbling-blocks ; you will sur- 
mount every obstacle in your path, and reach in 
safety the rest that belongs to Christ’s faithful sol- 
diers. 

But the words of the Apostle reach further than 
this. The feet are to be shod with Gospel sandals for 
evangelistic work. Wherever we go we are to carry 
the Gospel with us, and strive to lead others to know 
its power. What a bright example have we of this 
in the Apostle Paul’s own life! He had indeed those 
sandals of Gospel peace, and his feet were winged 
with zeal to carry everywhere the truth which he 
loved. North, south, east, or west—anywhere and 
everywhere, as the Lord directed his steps: to An- 
tioch, to Philippi, to Thessalonica, to Athens, to 
Corinth, to Rome; to those on a throne, as to Felix, 
Agrippa, or Nero; to those of lowest condition, as 
to Onesimus, he loved to tell the old, old story of the 
Saviour who had bought him. 

It is a great privilege to be allowed to carry a 
message of Divine love wheresoever we can. 


“Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for Thee.” 


It may be that one who reads this paper might be 
fitted for the ministry of the Gospel either at home or 
abroad. If your heart is touched with Christ's love, 
if you have fair education, and if your age and cir- 
cumstances permit it, it might at least be well to ask 
yourself if God is calling you to this work. In this 
day there are great and special difficulties connected 
with it, especially the unbelief and error that abound, 
but never before was there so open a door as God has 
opened to His Church in these days. Nearly all the 
kingdoms of the world are open to evangelistic work 
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in some form or other, and He does give an abundant 
witness to His own truth. But if this door be closed 
to you, many others are open. You mingle with 
many who perhaps seldom come within reach of the 
voice of Christ's ministers. Watch your opportunity 
to speak a kind word to win your friend or fellow- 
workman for Christ. You might tell of an incident 
or illustration you have heard in a sermon, or repeat 
averse you have been reading in your morning por- 
tion. or gently reprove some oath you have heard, or 
read a few verses to someone who is ill, or write a 
letter where you have difficulty in speaking : do some- 
thing in some way or other to witness for Christ, and 
you may be able to do far more good than you anti- 
cipated. 

An example may be given of feet winged by zeal 
and love which carried a message of life to some 
whose opportunities for hearing the Word were not 
to be many. About two years previously to the 
time in which these words are being written, a large 
ship with several missionaries on board was on 
her way to China. Among these was a lady going 
out to work in that vast country. Her heart had 
long been devoted to the service of the Master, 
though for the first time she was going to the 
foreign mission-field. But she did not wait till she 
reached China. Amongst the large ship’s company 
she lived for Christ, and witnessed for Him. She 
presented a Bible to the captain, and had many long 
conversations with him on the forgiveness of sins and 
the claims of the Lord Jesus. She sought oppor- 
tunity from time to time of speaking to the sailors 
individually, pleading with them to seek the Saviour 
at once. The result was very remarkable. The cap- 
tain was distinctly led to trust in the Saviour as the 
very Son of God. Before leaving the ship, she said 
to him one day, “ Captain, can you not believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God?”—*“I cannot but believe,” 
was his answer. 


For CONSCIENCE’ SAKE. 
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Shortly after the voyage, he wrote her a letter on 
the blessing he had found. “I feel,” said he -in it, 
“a steady, increasing desire to testify in any way 
that God may choose for me, that I ama changed man ; 
that, from believing that man by obeying the dictates 
of a conscience untouched by the crucified One can 
ever hope to please God or escape condemnation, I 
have been permitted to believe that only in the ac- 
ceptance of Christ's death and sufferings as a 
sacrifice and atonement for my sins can I become 
acceptable to God ; and finally, I do believe that my 
sins are forgiven through taking God literally at 
His word.” 

The sequel makes the work of this devoted young 
lady doubly interesting ; for it would seem that the 
earnest appeals made both to the captain and the crew 
were amongst the latest calls from God they ever 
heard. On their return to Liverpool, the ship was 
despatched tc London with a crew of fifty-seven, in- 
cluding the captain, and most of the men the same who 
had gone out on the previous voyage. Then in a fog 
in the English Channel occurred a fatal collision. 
The ship went down almost immediately, with all 
hands on board. Not one was saved. It was a cause 
of unspeakable thankfulness that through the words 
spoken to them not only the captain, but at least 
three or four of the crew, had boldly confessed Christ 
as their Saviour. And when the servant of, Christ in 
China read over the names of those drowned, she 
remembered very many of them, and had a good hope 
that not a few had truly taken Christ as their 
Saviour. 

May each reader follow the noble example of this 
young Christian lady! How much hangs upon an 
opportunity seized or lost, who can tell? With our- 
selves and with others the future is all uncertain, 
except this :—That the faithful servant of the Lord is 
in good hands, and that a bright crown awaits those 
who turn many to righteousness. 





FOR CONSC 


BY THE REV. M. 


AREWELL:! delay me not, nor rate 

Thy slave unfaithful; at the gate 

“O8% Chafes Fairfax with his godly troop. 
Hark ! the recall sounds! Nay, ne’er droop, 
My Lettice, like the scarlet flower 
That grieves to miss heaven's light an hour : 
To battle, blithe ought I to move, 
Yet linger still with thee and love. 





Near thee, perchance, the tide of war 
Might break in angry waves from far ; 
Death, peril, hem thy home around, 

Thy father dead, no helper found. 

Then how depart, thee desolate ? 

How dare with unsheathed sword my fate? 
Yet dearer mistress e’en than thee 

Is Duty, and she summons me. 


SIENCE’ SAKE. 


G WATKINS, M.A. 


To his Lucasta wisely sings 

Brave Lovelace—False that heart’s love rines 
Which loves, but loves not Honour more 
Than idle dalliance, honeyed lore. 

But how to quit thy clinging arms, 

This shining hair, each look which charms 
Icannot! Like yon murm’rous dove 

Here let me live, expire—but love ! 


Yes, Lettice, in thine ancient grange 

Fain would I, far from care or change. 
*Mid this fair pleasaunce, near its stream, 
Enjoy with thee life’s golden dream ; 

But Honour, Duty. Faith enthrall ; 
Unheeding these, Love's sweets soon pall — 
Obedient, from thine arms I break : 

One kiss! Farewell! for Conscience’ sake. 
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BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., AUTHOR OF **THE PERSONAL LIFE OF 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE.” 
\ The HEART of David hut in Ilala, an electric spark seemed to fly quicken- 


Livingstone was 
laid under the 
mvula tree in 
Tlala, and _ his 
bones in West- 
minster Abbey, 
but his spirit 
marched on. The 
thrill that went 
through the 
civilised world 
when his death 
and all its 
touching circum- 
stances became 
known did more 
for Africa than 
he could have 
done had he com- 
pleted his task 
and spent years in this country following it up. From 
the worn-out figure kneeling at the bedside in the 





“Forge, anvil, lathe, vice, and grind- 
stone, were objects of interest.” 
—p. 365. 
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ing hearts on every side. The statesman felt it, the 
merchant felt it, the explorer felt it, the mis. 
sionary felt it. No parliament of philanthropy was 
held, but the verdict was as unanimous and as 
hearty as if the Christian world had met and passed 
the resolution—* Livingstone’s work shall not die; 
AFRICA SHALL LIVE.” * 

Among the missionary societies that were thus 
quickened into activity in this work for Africa was 
the Church Missionary Society—a body that can 
never be named without respect and gratitude. The 
mighty Lake Nyanza fell to this society and the 
populous regions around. Stanley had reported that 
King Mtesa, whose capital, Mengo, was near the 
northern shore of the lake, had manifested a friendly 
interest in Christian missions, and seemed favourable 
to Christianity, though he turned out very differently 
after a time. It was in answer to a warm appeal of 
Stanley's in the London press, after his first visit 


* The author's “ Personal Life of David Livingstone,” pp 
461—2. 








“Then came a great conflict with a sorcerer.” 


p. 366. 
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to Uganda, that this society was moved to take up 
the Nyanza mission, and not only to call for clerical 
missionaries, but likewise for Christian laymen of de- 
voted spirit, who would attend to the more mechanical 
branches of the work. * 

Among those who offered themselves to the society 
and were accepted was a young Scotchman, Alexander 
Mackay, whose father, a minister of the Free Church 
in Aberdeenshire, still survives, and is well known in 
the educational world as the author of some standard 
works on geography. Mackay, besides enjoying the 
instructions of his father, had the privilege of a 
devoted Christian mother, who died while he was a 
child, and whose Bible, bequeathed to him on her 
deathbed, became to him an unspeakable treasure, and 
the guide of his life. The family having removed to 
Edinburgh, Mackay enjoyed the benefit of the ministry 
of the late Dr. Horatius Bonar, and both in Edinburgh 
and afterwards in Germany he showed much zeal and 
activity in Christian labours of love. Bred as an 
engineer, he was not only skilled in the usual accom- 


* Mackay always spoke well of Stanley, and of this visit he 
said : —“‘ Let the enemies of this enterprising traveller scoff as 
they will, it is a fact indisputable that with his visit there 
commenced the dawn of a new era in the annals of the Court of 
Uganda, The people themselves date from Stanley’s day the 
commencenient of leniency and law in place of the previous 
reign of bloodshed and terror. Since Stanley came, they say, the 
king no more slaughters innocent people as he did before ; he no 
more disowns and disinherits in a moment an old and powerful 
chief, and sets up a puppet of his own, who was before only 
a slave.” 
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* They were snatched from our very presence.”—p. 366. 


plishments of that honourable calling, but he was of 
that quick and elastic turn that could readily pick up 
other kinds of handicraft, as occasion required. He 
had an easy, pleasant manner, that enabled him to get 
on with all sorts of people, and pre-eminently the 
people of Africa. 

But his highest quality of all was his genuine 
missionary spirit. Few men have ever shown such 
purity of character, such high disinterestedness and 
complete devotion to the work of the mission. 
Naturally, he had an actual aversion to the negro; 
but not only was that dislike overcome—it was fol- 
lowed by an intense affection. The people were 
dear to him as his own kindred ; the conversion of 
any of them to Christ was his delight ; and no pain or 
suffering of his own could have wrung his heart so 
fearfully as the hideous tortures and cruel deaths 
which fell to many of them before his eyes on account 
of their religion. 

He was equally at home in mechanical and spiritual 
work. But the mechanical was always subsidiary to 
the spiritual. His employments were very mis- 
cellaneous. At one time he would be making a road, 
at another building a boat or constructing a wag- 
gon ; now he would be rearing a house, and again 
making a lock, or repairing a rifle for the king. His 
smithy was the resort alike of chiefs and slaves. 
Forge, anvil, lathe, vice, and grindstone were objects 
of great interest, but especially the grindstone, as 
they could not understand how “the wheels go 

round.” Knowing something of medicine, he 
could give a little help from time to time in 
that department. At other times he would be 
found equally diligent translating parts of the 
Bible into the native tongue, and helping to 
print them ; then teaching the natives the old, 
old story, and during persecution encouraging 
them to steadfastness amid their fiery trials; 
and in those dreadful times much of his work 
had to be done at night, for the people were 
terrified to be seen entering his tent in the day- 
time. Teaching the natives was his delight, yet 
he did not grudge the time for such a task as 
erecting a huge flagstaff for the king; it gave 
him influence, and paved the way for spiritual 
work, and in that wild and wicked community 
there was need for every means that could be 
devised to conciliate bloodthirsty tyrants. Most 
abundantly was his work mingled with prayer. 
and often the troubles were such that it could 
not possibly have been continued had he not felt 
that God was at his right hand. 

When he first went to Uganda, Mtesa was 
king. His vanity and ignorance of the world 
were amusing. ‘“ Mackay,” he said once, “ when 
I become friends with England, God in heaven 
will be witness that England will not come to 
make war with Uganda, nor Uganda go to make 
war on England! And when I go to England 
I shall take greatness and glory with me, and 
shall bring greatness and glory back again. 

Everyone will say, ‘Oh, Mtesa is coming!’ 
when I reach England, and when I return, 
‘Oh, Mtesa is coming back again’ !” 
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Very soon Mackay got influence at court, and was 


encouraged to hold services there. It was only in 
November, 1878, that he became established in 
Uganda, and began to hold such services. On 
Christmas of that year we find him reading the 
account of the birth of Jesus, and explaining the 
angels’ song. When he was done, he was asked to say 
more, and he embraced the opportunity to show the 
dignity of labour from our Lord’s thirty years at 
Nazareth. Among his earliest experiences was the 
arrival of an Arab trader with guns and cloths, for 





THE QUIVER. 





his best to expose the falsehood and folly of witchcraft, 
but in vain. The King’s decision was at last come to, 
“To-day was a scene in which the heathen raged and 
the people imagined vain things They have decided 
for a sorcerer instead of the Lord of glory. It is 
heartrending to think of this result after more than 
two and a half years’ teaching of Christianity at this 
court. To-day the chiefs followed each other like 
sheep, yet I am convinced that several present would 
have chosen quite the contrary were they not afraid of 
each other. The Lord will bring good out of evil, 

















““Much of his work had to be done at night.”—p. 365. 


which he wanted only slaves. “ Prices thus : one red 
cloth—one slave ; one musket—two slaves ; one hun- 
dred percussion caps—two female slaves. I vigorously 
opposed him, and informed the king of the Sultan’s 
decrees against the slave trade, and of the cruelties 
perpetrated on its victims. Then I gave a lecture on 
physiology, and asked why such an organism as the 
human body, which no man can make, should be sold 
for a rag of cloth which any man can make in a day? 
The result was not only the rejection of the Arab’s 
demand, but a decree forbidding any person in Uganda 
to sell a slave on pain of death. By another decree, 
Mtesa has forbidden all Sunday labour, and the 
question of the evils of polygamy has been seriously 
discussed by him and the chiefs.” 

These were the days of royal encouragement and 
bright expectation in Uganda. The king went so far 
as to express his desire for baptism, for which Mackay 
plainly told him his conduct proved him to be unfit. 
Then came Romish missionaries on the scene. Much 
trouble and confusion followed. Conflicts with 
Mussulmans sometimes occurred, fierce on their part 
in proportion to their ignorance, and not easily 
disposed of, for they were glib talkers, and could talk 
anyone down. The king was sincere in so fdr as he 
appreciated the benefits of Christianity, but his heart 
was unenlightened and unsanctified. Then came a 
great conflict with a sorcerer, in which Mackay did 


and this decision of to-day will only redound to the 
firmer planting of His Kingdom in this land. I do 
not feel discouraged—only disappointed for the time. 
No power can stand against that of the Cross of Christ.” 

The aspect of things for the mission and the 
missionaries now greatly changed. Days of adversity 
came, and it was in these long, dark, and most dis- 
tressing times that the nobility of Mackay’s character 
fully appeared. Every effort was made to set the 
king against him by false accusations, and ascription 
to him of murderous designs. 

In October, 1884, Mtesa died, and was succeeded by 
Mwanga, one of his younger sons—a vain, weak, and 
wicked youth, with a vacillating disposition, and 
altogether a worse man than his father. It was about 
the beginning of his reign that Bishop Hannington 
reached Uganda. The murder of that very noble 
missionary was one of a series of horrible tragedies by 
which the wicked and foolish king showed alike his 
hostility to Christianity and his suspicious hatred of 
the white men who had come to bring blessings to 
the country. During Mwanga’s reign Mackay may be 
said to have lived in continual terror of his life, and it 
was only his great usefulness to the king, and the Divine 
arm shielding him, that preserved him from death. 

The death of the bishop has been already described 
in these pages, and most.of our readers are probably 
familiar with the atrocities connected with the 
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murder of many native Christians. Under date 
Msalala, June 6th, 1885, Mackay writes :—‘“ Our first 
martyrs have won the martyrs’ crown. On January 
30th three Christian lads were burnt alive, after being 
terribly mutilated, for their reception of and adher- 
ence to the faith of Jesus Christ. They were snatched 
from our very presence, accused of no crime but that 
they were learning from us, and first tortured. then 
roasted alive.” Still the work grew. “Our new 
chapel is already much too small—every week more 
crowded ; and the school, too, is flourishing. We have 
at present some thirty candidates eager for baptism, 
and on the whole well prepared. I have my couple 
of hours in the school every forenoon, and spend the 
most of every afternoon in translation. I am not a 
little worried, besides, with having to do various kinds 
of work for the king. Rest by-and-bye.” 

But before the end of the year, after the murder of 
the bishop, secrecy had to be maintained. “ We had 
been enjoying much blessing in our work, and many 
more had been baptised. Now no one is allowed to 
come near us under pain of death. Yet they do come, 
chiefly at night. Mwanga would be glad to get rid of 
us, yet he will not let us go—all of us, at any rate—so 
he means to keep us as hostages because he dreads 
punishment.” Next June (1886), he writes: “A 
month ago a violent persecution against the Christians 
broke out, and they have been murdered right and left. 
The origin was an act of splendid disobedience and 
brave resistance to this negro Nero’s orders by a page 
of his who absolutely refused to take part in shame- 
ful wickedness. The lad was a Christian, and was 
threatened with instant death, but was ultimately 
only cruelly beaten. But there the matter did not 
end. ‘These Christians are disobedient, and learn 
rebellion from the white man. I shall kill them all.’ 
So said our Nero. At once the order was given for 
their arrest. Those in the palace grounds, and the 
more conspicuous and well-known Christians, were 
first seized. About a dozen were hacked to pieces the 
first day, and their members left lying in all directions 
on the road. Bands were sent out to catch and kill. 
Over thirty were killed. We cannot yet realise the 
awful loss we have sustained : nearly all our best friends 
arrested and murdered almost before our very eyes.” 

For long, Mackay was in daily terror of his life, 
although he was marvellously preserved. A brother 
missionary, the Rev. R. P. Ashe, tells us that he went 
quietly about his business all this time as if nothing 
were the matter. On one occasion, what seemed about 
to be a very terrible tragedy had a comical enough 
ending. From one of the king’s sisters the mission- 
aries got a hint that if ever the king needed to be 
propitiated it was now. The missionaries scraped 
together as much as they could by way of present, and 
sent it to the king. Next day they were summoned 
to his presence. “ What did it mean? We knelt to 
pray.” Mackay’s prayer was very childlike, full of 
simple trust and supplication. Very humble, very 
weak, very childlike he was on his knees before God ; 
very bold, very strong, very manly afterwards, as he 
bore for nearly three hours the browbeating and 
bullying of Mwanga and his chiefs. “The end 
of what we feared was to be grim tragedy for us 





turned out comedy rather, for Mwanga suddenly 
shouted, ‘Give these white men a couple of cows to 
quiet their minds,’ and waved his hand, and the 
audience and the ordeal were ended.” 

Mr. Mackay was often urged to get away and visit 
home. With disinterested courage he remained ; for 
the king, who seemed always to be afraid of some- 
thing happening to him for killing Bishop Hanning- 
ton, wished to have him for a hostage, and though 
another missionary might have taken his place, he did 
not like to ask another to incur the peril. He might 
no doubt have “ bolted,’ as someone inelegantly sug- 
gested, but perhaps he would have been caught, and 
such a step could not but have had an unfavourable 
effect on the mission. All the relief he could well 
get was to change his station to Usambiro. Here he 
had many trials of a different sort, for there are a 
thousand ill habits and abominable suspicions to be 
encountered in a new place—most wearing out in 
themselves, affording no indications of progress, and 
yet necessary to be undergone. And in spring, 1888, 
there was the grievous trial arising from the deaths, 
by fever, of Bishop Parker and Mr. Blackburn, who 
had just arrived. 

But in the autumn of the same year Mwanga’s day 
came. His cruelties were too much for his own 
people ; and a diabolical plot having been discovered 
by his Christian and Mahometan soldiers of starving 
them to death on a small island in the lake, Mwanga 
was deposed, and a successor (Kiwewa) appointed, 
under whom religious liberty was proclaimed, and 
positions of authority in the country were given to not 
a few Christians. But the Arabs, taking the control, 
attacked the Christians, and drove them from the 
country, seizing everything they possessed. This was 
in October, 1888. A year after, however, the tide of 
fortune changed: the Arabs were defeated, the 
Christian party returned and reinstated Mwanga, 
now professing himself a Christian. Mr. Mackay 
continued to work at his new station of Usambiro. 
He was glad at the turn things had taken, but con- 
cerned about the efforts of the priests to get the 
upper hand of Mwanga. And here it was, in Septem- 
ber, 1889, that he received, and for three weeks enter- 
tained, Stanley and his party. 

Fourteen years in Africa without break or furlough 
—amid labours so constant, grief so intense, and 
anxieties so pressing—could not fail to tell on Mr. 
Mackay’s health and strength. His patient continu- 
ance in such scenes was a noble testimony to his 
character, but a dangerous influence to his health. 
His last communication to the Church Missionary 
Society was dated 2nd January, 1890. On the follow- 
ing February he was seized with fever, and on the 8th 
he died, having been four days and nights delirious. 

Mackay has gained for himself a place among our 
greatest missionaries, and readers of his memoir will 
have dull hearts in very deed if they are not quickened 
and impelled by it to higher things. In days to come 
his memory will be especially dear to the Christians of 
Africa ; and when the Church there becomes large and 
prosperous, he will be honoured among the chief of 
those who laid its foundations, and prayed down the 
blessing under which it grew and spread. 
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UNSPOKEN LOVE; OR, THE TREE IN OUR STREET 
IN THREE 


PARTS. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE VANISHING OPAL,” “THE OILED FEATHER,” ETC. ETC, 


PART IIT, 


OHN the cripple was Miss Trimwhistle’s faith- 
ik ful ally in doing good in the neighbourhood ; 
and, indoctrinated by her, was able to be of 
much use. As Miss Trimwhistle had been the 
means of saving John’s life, he considered himself 
bound to carry out her directions to the last letter, 
whatever they might be. 
As yet the rooms in St. Onesiphorus’ Wards were 
untenanted, for all her good deeds Miss Trimwhistle 


was able to do out of doors. Her man John was her 
devoted servant, and having had his life saved by 
her, thought he never could do enough to please her, 
Ah! would that we felt the like toward the One 
who has saved our life at the cost of His own life, 
and to whom we, in return, often render but scanty 
service, and that grudgingly, and of necessity. The 
backwardness of these poor ungrateful hearts of ours 
is a sore trouble to many of us. 
Our worthy friend John was a kind of purveyor of 
human miseries for his mistress. I don’t 
mean to say he was actually happy when 














**He caught Dick in the very act.”—p. 369. 
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he could get hold of some fresh bit of 
human misery of mind, body, or estate, but 
he felt pleased that Miss Trimwhistle. was 
put in the way of doing more good; and 
in a kind of way he looked upon himself as 
in partnership with her—Trimwhistle and 
Company would do very well as the name 
of the firm, and the Company was himself, 

As I have said, however, all this was 
outside work, and for his mistress to be 
complete John felt that she ought to have 
her wonderful talents employed indoors as 
well as out. Hence he had a certain secret 
longing that the rooms in St. Onesiphorus’ 
Wards should be occupied. He himself 
was quite ready to undertake any extra 
labour which might thus be entailed. And 
in course of a little time he had his wish. 
Presently two of the rooms became occupied 
in a very unexpected way. 

Old Hathaway’s son would keep setting 
his hat at Esther Graham. It is all very 
well to tell me that women set their caps 
at men, but I can tell you that men some- 
times set their hats at women; and if you 
want to know my candid opinion, it is this: 
it’s a case of “six of one and half a dozen 
of the other.” In this particular case I 
don’t believe that Esther Graham did set 
her cap at Dick Hathaway, but I do be- 
lieve that Dick set his hat at her. I don’t 
for a moment say that Esther resented it; 
I don’t even say that she was displeased 
at it—no, I will not even go so far as to 
affirm that she didn’t like it. If you 
pressed me hard, I should say she did like 
it, and if you pressed me as hard as you 
could, I should say she liked it very much; 
anyhow, he kept on at what the old man 
called “his evil ways,” and matters came 
to a head—perhaps, you will say, a very 
decided head, when you hear what the 
violent old man did, 
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He caught Dick in the very act—Dick throwing a 
yose up to Esther Graham’s open window: To be 
sure, there was no one at the window; but the old 
man knew whose window it was, and without any 
more ado he did by the lad as he had done by the 
old lady—he hurled his stick at him then and there. 
That stick seemed useful to Mr. Hathaway, not only 
as helping a deficiency in his leg power, but also as 
being a means of giving vent to his feelings when 
they were overcharged, and something like an electric 
explosion was desirable for the purpose of clearing 
the air. 

Dick, who was old enough to know that “ discre- 
tion is” sometimes “the better part of valour,” ran 
off as quickly as he could ; he knew that he should 
catch it pretty strongly by-and-bye, so he did not see 
why he should come in for it any more than he could 
help now. 

But this episode was, in one respect, a very seri- 
ous one for Esther’s grandmother. It eventuated in 
her being turned out of that house. The house was at 
that time in the market ; and old Hathaway bought 
it that very week for the express purpose of turning 
Mrs. Auster out, and getting rid, if possible, of both 
her and her granddaughter from the neighbourhood. 

In about a fortnight after this, Esther and her 
grandmother were under notice to leave—and whither 
were they to go? There was not another house 
available in the neighbourhood. 

What they would have done [ cannot tell, had it 
not been that St. Onesiphorus’ Wards was close at 
hand, and St. Ona’s meant its owner, and that 
owner's heart and that owner’s hand. It meant, in a 
word, Miss Trimwhistle herself. 

The tender-hearted woman had deep sympathy 
with Esther. She knew that she loved Dick Hath- 
away sincerely, and that Dick loved her. She kuew 
what an excellent girl she was, and Esther had often 
poured out her sorrows into her ears. But what 
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could she do—how could she interfere? She svon, 
however, got a chance, and she availed herself of it, 
too. Old Hathaway, like many another, had over- 
leaped the mark, and helped on the very thing which, 
I must say, considering what Esther was, he was un- 
reasonably trying to prevent. 

That very morning Miss Trimwhistle went to see 
Esther and her grandmother. Her trusty man, Jolin, 
had brought her word that he had seen Miss Esther, 
and that her eyes were red, and she looked as if she had 
been crying ; and for anyone in the neighbourhood to 
have red eyes, and for his mistress not to be informed 
of it, was quite out of the beat of John’s thoughts. 
That particular kind of redness, especially, John felt 
that she was the one to treat. She beat the parish 
doctor, at this ailment, out and out, and she had per- 
formed many a cure in this department of healing, 
where he could do nothing. 

“We are turned out,” said Esther. ‘ We must go 
somewhere, and where to go we know not. Grand- 
mother says there is not a single house anywhere 
round to let, and—and—-and—— ” 
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“ And,” said Miss Trimwhistle, “ you will have to 
go away from Richard Hathaway, and that’s break- 
ing your little heart.” 

“ And I,” said Esther’s grandmother, “I shall have 
to go away, but not from the living—hush—hush— 
hush !” and the old lady put up her forefinger. 

Surely it was an epitome of life—the young 
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troubling about the living, the old about the dead. 

Miss Trimwhistle’s indignation was greatly stirred, 
for she saw through old Hathaway's spite, and her 
sympathy was also greatly excited—it was a flower 
that had been the immediate cause of all this trouble. 
Alas ! how much trouble had not a flower brought to 
herself? She would certainly not aliow the bad old 
man to have his own way. She would cure those red 
eyes; she would treat them herself at St. Onesi- 
phorus’ Wards, and that at once. 

All the good lotions for red eyes are not made up 
in bottles. Miss Trimwhistle knew that, and she 
made up many lotions from recipes of her own. 
She found their ingredients in the same old Book in 
which St. Onesiphorus was first mentioned ; and she 
believed that if he were now on earth he would, if 
he had to treat red eyes, go in for something of the 
same kind. 

“So he’s going to turn you out, is he?” asked Miss 
Trimwhistle. “* And he thinks there is no place you 
can get near! Well, perhaps there is one—perhaps 
nearer than he supposes. You shall come to St. 
Onesiphorus’ Wards.” 

These were to be Miss Trimwhistle’s first indoor 
patients, and she was ready to serve them with all 
the tenderness of true sympathy. Her withered 
flower and Esther Graham’s unwithered one were 
sister flowers—or rather, shall I not call them brother 
flowers? for it is plain I must in this case go into the 
male line. Esther Graham’s sorrows and her own 
ran on the same track ; she felt that, having suffered 
herself, she was able to help another, who was suffer- 
ing even as she had done—if not in degree, at least 
in the main, in kind. 

John the cripple was, of course, immediately to 
the fore, delighted always to have a job in which his 
mistress had any interest. To him was committed the 
finding of a place for the furniture of the widow and 
her grandchild, and in four-and-twenty hours he had 
all arrangements made. It was not so much that it 
would require a long time for its removal, but as Miss 
Trimwhistle was particularly anxious that the two 
unhoused ones should leave Hathaway's premises as 
quickly as possible, on the third day after old 
Hathaway's notice they were domiciled at St. Onesi- 
phorus’ Wards. 

It was a harmless little triumph to Miss Trim- 
whistle to send Mr. Hathaway, her old foe, his key 
some time before it was due, and to write him a 
note to tell him that his house was wanted no longer. 
Almost all women like a little triumph, and why 
should not she have hers? Anyhow, the widow and 
her grandchild were safe from his clutches—“ clutches” 
were what Miss Trimwhistle described them as, for 
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ladies sometimes like a good strong word—and if they 
were out of Ais clutches, they were under her wings. 

Mrs. Auster and her granddaughter, then, were the 
first indoor patients of St. Onesiphorus’ Wards. 

“Canst thou minister to a mind diseased ?” was 
the question of Macbeth to the apothecary ; and 
it is the question which may be asked of many a 
doctor of the body, and his answer would be often 
and sadly, “No.” But Miss Trimwhistle was able to 
do something for each of the patients under her roof 
—sore troubled, each of them, in mind. 

As to Esther Graham, our friend cheered her up 
with the hope of things coming right by-and-bye. 
“It may not be for some little time, you know, my 
dear, but many of these things have come right, and 
Besides which, 
you know Dick has to pass this way every morning 
Miss Trimwhistle might 
have told poor Esther that there were lots of people, 
too, who never got what they wanted. Had there 
“ pro.” at St. Onesiphorus’ Hospital, 
in London, who never got what she wanted? Had 
there not been a “staff nurse” who, as time rolled 
on, never got what she wanted? Had there not 
been a ‘ Sister” who had been in the like case, and 
were not these three embodied in Miss Trimwhistle 
herself? But all this would have done Esther 
Graham no good, so she administered to her a medi- 
cine of another kind. 

And the old lady! how admijrably did the treat- 
ment at St. Onesiphorus’ Wards suit her. Miss 
Trimwhistle had given her a room right opposite 
her favourite tree, and she seemed to desire nothing 
better in life than to talk all day with it. But her 
great delight was to watch it waving in the wind, and 
to see how the dark green leaves looked quite silvery 
when they turned up. 

“ Yes, yes, yes!” the old lady used to say, “they ’re 
all preaching, all preaching, and the text is, ‘At even- 
tide there shall be light.’ My son, my son, we shall 
yet see light.” 

What had done Miss Trimwhistle so much good 
all through her life—viz., not nursing her grief too 
much, but being engaged in active duties—she pre- 
seribed for Esther Graham, and that young lady was 
made by her an active partner in much of her work 
—in fact; she might have been called a probationer 
of St. Onesiphorus’ Wards, if that had been a regular 
institution. But presently she had her hands full 
in a very unexpected and, as it turned out for her, a 
very fortunate way. 


the people are ever so happy now. 


and evening to his office.” 


not been a little 


Our first acquaintance with good Miss Trimwhistle 
was made in an accident; our last farewell of her is to 
be taken in an accident, too—or rather, in what came 
out of an accident-—all of which I attribute to the 
fact that, having been connected with an accident 
ward so long in the real St. Onesiphorus’, in London, 
slie was sure to have something to do with accidents 
in her own little St. Onesiphorus’ at home. 

The annual races were on at Brom-vell, and all 
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sorts of people had come to’ them, and, of course, 
amongst the visitors were some not particularly desir. 
able folk—indeed, not to put too fine a point on it, 
some very undesirable ones. 

One of these, as well as one of her immediate 
neighbours, was destined to come under Miss Trim- 
whistle’s roof, and to fill the two remaining beds in 
St. Onesiphorus’ Wards. 

A piece of platform gave way on the racecourse, 
and several were hurt more or less—some very badly 
indeed—amongst the latter an old man and one of 
middle age; the former a respectable-looking man, 
but the latter one who evidently had lived fast, and 
This 
man’s dress was really seedy, although he had some 
flash jewellery on, and a very shiny hat. He was 
a betting-man, and if he had not met with this 
accident, would probably have come to grief as a 
“welsher,” as he had done on other racecourses—at 
hand when the horse he betted on won; and “no- 
where” when it lost, and he had to pay. 

These men are always roughly handled when they 
are caught, and this man had had some rough 
handling in this way in his time. 

The racecourse lay at Miss Trimwhistle’s side of 
the town, so she was handy for any emergency of 
this kind. 

And on the present occasion 


found his worst enemy in life in himself. 


the 
Our old friend the doctor, who was 


she was of 
greatest use. 
more quickly to the fore this time than he had been 
at the railway accident, when we first 
acquaintance, knew exactly how many 
accommodated at the hospital; it 
nearly full at this time, but he had 
him—there was Miss Trimwhistle at 
phorus’ Wards. 

The doctor had never lost sight of his worthy 
helper, and he knew that he might always fall back 
on her in case of need. But the need had not come 
until now; and having come, he did not make any 
seruple of taking her at her word. 

“Take those two,” he said hurriedly to the 
sergeant of police, ‘to No. 20, Beckford Street—the 
name on the gate is St. Onesiphorus’ Wards; tell the 
lady there to look after them until I come. She can 
most likely do what they want; it will be two hours 

.at least before I can get there.” 

The sergeant, who was accustomed to giving 

orders, was not the man to disobey them when he 


made his 
could be 
unluckily 
his wits about 
St. 


was 


Onesi- 


received them himself; and a couple of extemporised 
stretchers, with the two men on them, were soon on 
their way to Miss Trimwhistle’s. 

And that lady was ready for them when they 
came, for trusty John early got wind of the trouble, 
and had raced off as quickly as it was possible for him 
to do, to tell his mistress that a big accident had hap- 
pened, and that something might be coming her way. 

There was no difficulty about disposing of the 
younger man of the two—he was quite sensible, and 
was glad to be taken anywhere, for he was in great 
pain ; but with the other it was different. 
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As Miss Trimwhistle could only attend to one at 
a time, and as the younger of the two seemed in 
creat suffering and required very gentle handling, she 
superintended his being put to bed in one of the two 
rooms herself. The older man, who was easily 
managed, for he was in a perfectly dazed state, she 
told John to put to bed in the next room. 

Sister Rachel that was (we seem almost compelled 
to go back to her as a “Sister”) soon ascertained 
that no bones were broken in her patient. Whatever 
injuries there were, were internal, and for them she 
could do nothing—she must wait until the doctor 
came. So, having done for him what she could, she 
went into the next little room to see her other 
patient. 

Although not much given to starting, Miss Trim- 
whistle almost gave a little jump when she found that 
she had under her roof none other than old Hathaway 
himself. Yes, there he was, in an utterly dazed 
condition, but old Hathaway still ; and he was, so to 
speak, Miss Trimwhistle’s prisoner. But he knew 
nothing about it. He was in such a dazed condition 
that he did not know where he was, and there was 
no knowing how long he might continue in this 
state. 

But by-and-bye the doctor arrived, and then Miss 
Trimwhistle understood what work was cut out for 
her. 

“This man,” said the doctor, after he had ex- 
amined the younger of the two, “has his spine 
injured ; he will never be able to sit up again. You 
will have to nurse him until we can hear his history, 
and communicate with his friends-—if, indeed, his 
friends will have to be communicated with, except as 
to his burial, for I suspect that there are other injuries, 
and I can’t hide from you that he may be carried off 
almost any moment. As to the other man——” 

“Why, doctor, he’s almost a neighbour of mine.” 

“Well, I don’t know who he is; I only know that 
‘tis well for him that he has got where he can be well 
taken care of and kept in quiet. He'll get right 
enough by-and-bye; but it will be necessary to watch 
both your patients, that’s the misfortune. I know 
you can watch one, but you can't be in both rooms 
at the same time.” 

“Qh, I have a friend who'll help me,” said Miss 
Trimwhistle ; and she called Esther Graham. 
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“Well, you must take the younger of the two 
yourself, for his is a most serious case—in fact, he 
may go off at any time—and let your friend look 
after the old man. Ill send a lotion for his head, 
and some quieting medicine ;” and with sundry other 
directions the doctor hurried off, for in truth he had 
as much on his hands as he well could do. 

A week passed by, and the younger of the two 
patients got no better—on the other hand, he got 
worse. And one peculiarity Miss Trimwhistle ob- 
served about him, for which she could not account— 
instead of being attracted to her as all the patients 
used to be at St. Onesiphorus’, in London, he seemed 
more and more to shrink from her. He used to 
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stare at her, and it almost seemed as though he 
could trace, or were trying to trace, in her some 
features which he knew, and then he would hide his 
face in the bedclothes. 

After this had gone on for some little time, the 
injured man suddenly took a turn for the worse. 

“‘ Nurse,” said the sick man—for that was the name 
he always gave her—“ Nurse, I’m a dying man. I 
know it, and I have something on my mind that I 
want to tell. I can’t die until I tell it, but I can’t 
tell it to you; I must tell it to a ‘pro.’ You don’t 
know what a ‘pro.’ is? It means someone that’s 
going to be a nurse at a hospital. It was to a ‘pro.’ 
that I did a part of the great harm, and it is only to 
a ‘ pro.” that I can tell it all.” 

Then the poor man began to wander, and call out 
vehemently for “the poor little ‘ pro.,’ the poor little 
ee” 

Little did Miss Trimwhistle think, when she 
brought away her old hospital dress with her, as a 
remembrance of St. Onesiphorus’, that she should 
ever put it on again; but now she brought it forth 
from its drawer as quickly as she could, and in a 
few minutes stood in it by the side of the sick man’s 
bed. 

In the dim light of the shaded lamp, and the dimmer 
light of his half-wandering brain, the dress of the 
former Sister was near enough to the dress of the 
“pro.” to satisfy the failing sight of what was indeed 
the dying man. 

“Ah, little one,” said he, “I robbed you of your 
lover. Ah, Bernard Massey told me he loved you, 
and [ murdered him. I know I murdered him, 
He never stole that purse, little ‘pro.—I took it; 
and its curse has followed me all my life. One night, 
when I was at St. Onesiphorus’, in London, a patient 
in the very bed at which I stood with Bernard 
Massey when first I saw you, a ghost came and 
stooped and picked up something and put it in 
its breast. Hah! hah! That was Bernard Massey’s 
ghost telling me that they knew in the other world 
all about what I had done. Put my hands together,” 
said the dying man; “I can’t kneel, but bend up 
my knees—there, there, that ’ll do. Put your hand 
on my forehead and say that I’m forgiven—that 
the little pro. will forgive me-—— ” 

“T forgive,” said the former little pro. Any- 
thing she might have wished to say about forgive- 
ness elsewhere was unheard, for the spirit had passed, 
and an evil life had come to an end. 


When Miss Trimwhistle appeared the next morn- 
ing, her eyelids were red, but there was a smile of 
extra sweetness and great content upon her lips. 
With her own hands she had laid out the body of 
the one who had done her the one great injury of 
her life. She had nursed him under her own roof, 
until nursing could do for him no more. And now, 
at her own expense, she was about to bury him. 

The smile of sweet content was a prophecy of the 
chastened happiness of the remainder of her life—the 
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character of the only one she had ever loved would 
be cleared. 


Miss Trimwhistle’s other patient did not get well 
by any means so fast as the doctor expected. His 
head had had a violent shake, and he was not 
always easy to manage. Not the least idea had he 
of being in a strange place, and sometimes the 
doctor had serious doubts as to whether he would 
ever be himself again. 

Hence Esther Graham, to whom his nursing had 
been entrusted, for wise purposes, by Miss Trim- 
whistle, heard pretty freely and pretty often what he 
thought of her ; and though she wore no cap, and 
needed noue to cover her clustering chestnut hair, she 
was continually being taken into confidence about 
“that girl who was setting her cap at his boy.” 

“But not a penny under £10,000 shall my boy go 
for ; £5,000 down on the nail, and five thousand 
more When somebody is dead. 

“ Drat the girl ! 
you, 2 nice, quiet, modest little girl, and if there were 
the money, then it would be all right. Now, would 
you marry my Dick? Well, it would be a joke to 
‘do’ that girl. Wouldn’t she go raving mad when 
she found Dick was spliced? Dick,” said the old 
man (for night and morning his son came to see 
him, and him he seemed to recognise, and him alone), 


Now, my dear, if she were like 





“Dick, what would you think of this girl? The old 
lot ’s cleared out, and I have the key—what do you 
think of this girl ?” 

“She would do very well,” said Dick ; “ very well 
indeed. I’ll be quite satisfied if I can have her.” 

“Will you, my boy? Then you shall; only we 
must have some money, Dick ; but it’s all settled. 
That other minx’s cap is no good, Dick. It had 
better go to the wash, Dick, and be trimmed up for 
someone else. This is a good girl, and looks after 
me, and—there, my dear,” said the old man to 
Esther, “ you have my word on it, and you'll be 
jolly. Nothing makes girls so jolly as to know 
they ’re going to be married,” and old Hathaway 
turned on his side and fell asleep. 

The old man slept so long that the good people at 
St. Onesiphorus’ Ward were frightened lest he should 
never awake again ; but this was only the turning- 
point with him. He did awake at last, and stared 
about him, and asked where he was, and who were 
tiie people about him. 

Dick and Esther were with him at the awakening. 
Dick, of course, he knew, but Esther, with all his 
abuse of her, he had never seen; and Dick was only 
too glad to have the opportunity of telling him that it 
was she who had nursed him all through his illness, 
she of whom he had become so fond, she to whom he 
had promised Dick himself in marriage. 
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Presently Miss Trimwhistle came in, and out of 
common civility the old man was on his good 
behaviour. 

But very soon he sweetened up wonderfully, for, 
telling Dick and Esther to take a turn in the garden, 
she sat herself down by old Hathaway’s bedside, and 
told him what had happened, and how the one who 
had nursed him so faithfully had been the very one he 
had treated so badly. 

“ Although you have plenty of money,” said Miss 
Trimwhistle, “you would throw away a good wife 
for your son in order to get a girl who, even if she 
has what you think, is dear at any price; but now I 
hope you will think better of it. I make’ you no 
promises, but this I tell you. Esther Graham shall 
not go to your son penniless.” 

“Your hand on that,” said old Hathaway. 

“Yes, my hand on it,” said Miss Trimwhistle, 
giving him that member; “and perhaps it means 
more than you think.” 

“Well, only let them wait till I’m up. Young 
folk are often in a hurry, but I’ll be up as soon as I 
ean. Notless than four figures, you know,” said the 
old man. 

“Four figures may only mean one thousand; 
perhaps it will be more ;” and Miss Trimwhistle went 
into the garden to send the young people up to the 
old man, 

Before they went up she picked a fair fresh bud 
from a rose-tree hard by and put it in Esther's 
bosom, and she picked another and put it in the 
button-hole of Dick’s coat. Though her own had 
been withered for many a long year, she did not 
grudge to others what was fresh, 


That evening Miss Trimwhistle sat closeted with 
Esther, and she held the girl’s hand in both of hers. 

“You will be married, my child,” said Miss Trim- 
whistle, “married soon to the man you love; for we 
shall get Mr. Hathaway up as quickly as we ean, 
and I shall keep your grandmother with me; unless,” 
said Miss Trimwhistle, laughing, “Mr. Hathaway 
takes a fancy to her and marries her; but I eannot 
do for your grandmother what I would do unless I 
know something of why she is not altogether like 
other people—what grief she has on her mind ; for 
some I am sure she has.” 

“All I can tell you,” said the girl, “is that my 
mother and one son were her only children, and that 
son died when he was only just a young man; and 
some people said he had done something wrong, 
which he had not done, and that killed him. 
And here he lies in this churchyard. He was 
buried here where no one knew him, and grand- 
mother came to live here to be near his grave. The 
stone has ‘B. M.’ onit, for he asked grandmother not 
to put his name on it until the day came that he was 
righted—if that day should ever come indeed.” 

“And that day has come, my child,” said Miss 
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Trimwhistle, “if the ‘B. M.’ on the tombstone at the 
south side of the church means ‘ Bernard Massey,’ 
and if that grave is the one your grandmother wishes 
to be near. But her name is Auster.” 

“Yes,” said Esther, putting up her finger, “ but 
we never allude tothat. Grandmother married again, 
but it was to her sorrow. Her name was Massey.” 

“That is all I want to know, my child,” said Miss 
Trimwhistle. “ And now, from this night out, you 
are to be as if you were my child. You shall not go 
portionless to Dick Hathaway—even in money 
matters it may be better for him to have you than 
Miss Giles. Some day, my dear, I may tell you 
why I have done for you what I am going to do. 
And now you and Richard settle when it is to be.” 

“ But what is to become of granny ?” 

“Oh, your granny will never leave this roof again 

—not, at any rate, as long as I live; and if she out- 
lives me she shall be well cared for, you may be sure.” 


Never did the tree throw up so much silver sheen in 
the breeze by which it was tossed to and fro, and in 
which it swayed, but did not break, as on the evening 
when Miss Trimwhistle sat by the window, with old 
Mrs. Auster’s hand in hers, and revealed to her all 
that had recently transpired—revealed to her, too, 
the far past of the once blooming but now withered 
flower. The flower had spoken long ago, only in its 
own silent words ; but Miss Trimwhistle was destined 
to hear those words confirmed now by a living voice. 

“Then that is why my boy died with the word 
Rachel on his lips. That has been in part a mystery 
of my life. I have been haunted by that word—its 
meaning I could never fathom.” 

“Nor will you, good mother,” said the former Sister 
—the former ‘pro, —with a faint smile. ‘We cannot 
fathom each other’s mysteries. Let us be content to 
leave each one with their own. But though you 
will not understand it, I will tell you about it;” and 
then Miss Trimwhistle told the old lady everything 
—the episode of the dropped flower, the feelings 
which clustered round it, the discovery of her boy’s 
innocence, and her own long devotion to him in 
heart and thought. 

“Had he lived,” said Miss Trimwhistle, 
I should have been your daughter; what greater 
happiness can I have than to be to you as a daughter 
now?” And the tree waved and waved, and light 
vlinted through its branches, and silver sheen was 
mingled with the sombre green, and the leaves seemc:l 
to sing, as it were, a new kind of song in the breeze. 


“ 


doubtless 


The nameless gravestone gave place ere that year 
was out toa very splendid marble tomb, with a name 
engraved on it in full, “Bernard Massey,” and under- 
neath it were two letters, “R. T.,” with room for some 
five letters after the first one, and any number after 
the last--for Miss Trimwhistle meant to lie in that 
grave, and her name to be cut on that stone 









OME years ago an emin- 
ent London clergyman 
had set out on a winter's 
day. with a friend to 
walk to Chelsea, when 
they were overtaken by 
a London fog. Both of 
them knew the way well 

at other times; but now they lost 
it again and again. The clergy- 
man’s spirits, however, seemed to 
rise as the fog grew thicker, and he 
said to his companion, “Is not this just 
like life? A deep yellow fog all 
around, with a dim light here and there 
shining through it. You grope your 
way from one lamp to another, and 
go up wrong streets and back again; 
but you get home at last. There is always light 
enough for that.” 

This is certainly not a cheerful view of life ; and 
yet, we fear, it agrees with the experience of too many 
in the present day. It may suggest the inquiry how 
the difficulties which all earnest persons experience in 
passing through this world may be best overcome, and 
how we may find our way safely home at last. That 
there are such difficulties no one can deny. Even in 
this nineteenth century and in Christian lands the 
world is a very dark place. Secular knowledge of 
every kind is being very widely diffused amongst all 
classes, and it is well that it should be so. But the 
highest and best kind of knowledge is not by any 
means so generally possessed. ‘ Behold,” said Job, * the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from 
evil is understanding.” Without this, no amount of 
intellectual attainments will satisfy the soul, nor lead 
to present and eternal rest. Never before has the 
Bible been so widely circulated, or have its contents 
been so much discussed by the press, the platform, and 
the pulpit, as well as in private conversation. Men 
are everywhere asking, What is truth? though too often 
in the spirit of jesting Pilate, who waited not for an 
answer. Loud and conflicting voices are to be heard 
on every side, professing to have found the true 
Amidst them all, the minds of multitudes are 
They resemble men 


answer. 
utterly perplexed and confused. 
in a fog, who, failing to find their way, are disposed 
to simply stand still and wait for light. Too often 
do they act as did the Egyptians, who, during the 
supernatural darkness, “saw not one another, neither 
rose any from his place for three days.” Such is the 
paralysing effect of doubt and uncertainty, that under 
its spell men settle down into despondency, and make 
no effort to rise out of it. But this is not the attitude 
which befits intelligent, immortal, responsible beings, 
who have temptations to meet, duties to fulfil, trials 
to bear, and a heaven to win. London ina fog would 
be indeed a dismal and dangerous place if gas or 
electric lamps were not lighted in every street. The 
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LIGHT ENOUGH TO GET HOME. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM 





BURNET, M.A. 


yellow, clammy mists may considerably obscure their 
brightness ; but if the passengers keep close to them, 
they may grope their way safely home. In like 
manner God has, in His Word and by the ministra- 
tions of His Church, set up lamps in every direction, 
which are quite sufficient to lead every wanderer right, 
Nor is this all. The Holy Spirit of truth is also ready 
to light these lamps and to make them effectual for 
our guidance. It is His gracious office to take of the 
things of Christ and to show them unto us. The 
Saviour has promised that He will guide us into all 
the truth ; and of Himself He said, “I am the Light of 
the world; he that followeth Me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 

At the same time, difficulties meet us everywhere 
in our search after truth. God's works in nature and 
God’s ways in providence are alike replete with 
mystery. Should we, then, be surprised if His Word 
contains things hard to be understood ? 

Amongst the wonders which surround us on every 
side, one of the greatest is that of being, even of 
inanimate objects. We are all acquainted with their 
qualities, but we know nothing of their substance, the 
matter in which those qualities inhere. Life in all its 
forms, from the lowest to the highest, is equally 
mysterious. We are conscious of it in ourselves, and 
we observe its effects in other animate creatures; but 
reason fails to tell us its origin or its intrinsic nature. 
It cannot be produced by human will or chemical 
combinations, but it can only spring from life; and 
if traced back to its ultimate source, it cannot be 
accounted for without reference to Him in Whom we 
live, and move, and have our being. So it is, again, 
with regard to the connection between mind and 
matter. The laws and operations of both have been 
most closely investigated ; but what is the thinking, 
sentient principle which acts through matter and is 
acted upon by matter, we know not. These and the 
like are deeply interesting inquiries; and yet, in 
respect to them, after all the advances of science, we 
are like men in a fog. Happily they affect neither our 
duty nor our happiness, and we can well afford to 
leave them undetermined. 

Then there are quite as great difficulties in inter- 
preting God’s Providence and His moral government 
of the world. The orivin of evil isa dark problem 
which the keenest intellects have entirely failed to 
solve. We ask in vain why sin has been permitted to 
enter God’s fair world and to spread desolation and 
misery on every side. The sufferings of the righteous 
and the prosperity of the wicked are just as little 
understood by us now as they were by Asaph, until he 
went into the sanctuary of God and saw the end. If, 
then, there are these and many other insoluble questions 
about God’s works and ways, it is surely not surprising 
if we find equally great mysteries in His Revelation. 
On the contrary, if ‘+ were all brought down to the 
level of our present understanding, we might well 
doubt whether it were indeed from the same God. 



















“Tf,” as Lord Bacon weil said, “these difficulties 
teach us nothing else, they teach us our own blind- 
ness.” “The advice given by Bengel, one of the 
most discriminating and yet devout of the German 
divines, to his pupils, when perplexed by the different 
readings of the New Testament, admits of a wider 
application : “Take,” he said, “and eat in simplicity 
the bread as you have it before you, and be not dis- 
turbed if you find in it now and then a grit of the 
millstone.” 

There is, however, very much in God’s Word which 
we may all understand far more clearly than we do, if 
we earnestly and patiently examine it in dependence 
on His help. He has given us three great lights— 
those of Nature, Grace, and Glory. What the light of 
Nature fails to make clear, grace will often unfold, 
and what even grace cannot, glory will reveal. 

When Christian, in the allegory, came to the Inter- 
preter’s House, he did well to“ knock over and over ;” 
but he did better, when the door was opened, to call for 
the Master of the house, for He soon commanded His 
man to light the candle and bid Pilgrim follow Him. 
The same Holy Spirit, who caused the Holy Scriptures 
to be written, is the only Interpreter of their meaning. 

Well do we remember, in college days, climbing a 
lofty mountain very early on a summer’s morning to 
see the sun rise. All was dark and dreary at first. 
Often did our feet stumble and slip as we struggled 
up the rugged slopes. But as we rose higher the sky 
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grew clearer and the path showed more distinct. 
Presently the lines of crimson, orange, and blue 
deepened and spread over the horizon, until the orb of 
day emerged in all his majesty and glory, and bathed 
the valleys in his rising beams. Very amply were we 
rewarded for all our toilsome efforts. Such is the 
experience of the earnest seeker after God. His 
view of Divine truth may at first be very dim and 
limited, and his progress painful and slow; but if he 
takes the step before him, and then the next, grappling 
with difficulties in the strength of God, and walking 
in the light he has received, little by little will the 
darkness vanish, and crooked things become straight, 
until Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, arise upon his 
soul with healing in His wings. 

One thing is quite certain. There is light enough 
for all to get home at last. How sweet is it for the 
weary traveller, after long roaming through strange 
lands, to know that there are eyes that will brighten, 
and hearts that will throb, when his wanderings are 
ended ! Heaven is the soul’s true Home. Those that 
are most tenderly united here must one day part, and 
the faces which smiled so sweetly on us shall know 
us no more below. But those that are one in Christ 
shall yet be reunited in His presence. Then shall all 
the blinding mists and fogs of earth be for ever 
scattered in our Father's House of many mansions, for 
we shall see Him, face to face, and know even as we 
are known. 





VNIE'S HEROES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOUBLE DUTCH,” ETC. ETC. 


‘There are last that shall be first.” 


CHAPTER I. 

ELL night long there had figured 
in Minnie’s dreams a great circle 
of light, and in that circle of 
light had appeared her mamma 
and papa, her brother Tom, little 
toddling Georgie,and Uncle Char- 
lie, and the ant’cs they played 
were something astonishing. 

Now the sun, which had been 
up an hour or more, peeped round the corner of 
Minnie’s window, and finding a little space between 
the blind and the curtain, darted such a bright beam 
into the room, and across the sleeper’s face, that the 
circle of light vanished, and Minnie’s blue eyes opened. 
Very often the sun had looked in at Minnie’s window 
in the same way, and she had turned her face to the 
wal! or hidden her eyes beneath the coverlet ; but this 
day was to be an eventful one, so, without waiting even 
to rub her eyes, she sprang out of bed. It was to be 
an eventful day indeed, for the dream of the great 
circle of light was to be realised. She knew well 
enough what it meant—nothing more nor less than 
the magic-lantern she had been saving up for, ever so 
long. 





Next Thursday was Minnie’s birthday, and it was a 
brilliant idea of hers to save up her money to buy a 
magic-lantern, so that the usual birthday party might 
be dignified with a display of dissolving views. 
Forfeits and blindman’s buff were all very well, but 
they were tame and insipid after she had once become 
possessed by this idea. 

Now, although Minnie had been saving up for a 
long time, it must not be imagined that she had a 
great deal of money in hand. Like other people, she 
had many calls on her purse; and, although with 
grim determination one may buy a tin money-box, 
with no opening but the one to put the money in, 
still, after learning the secret of debiting one’s 
account with a pair of scissors, the balance at the 
banker’s is seldom heavy. One shilling and three- 
halfpence was the exact sum. It is true one cannot buy 
a really fine magic-lantern fora shilling ; but at twelve 
years of age ail things are possible, and the expecta- 
tions that a shilling will give rise to are boundless. 

Before dinner-time that day the money-box was an 
empty shell, quite incapable of rattle, and Minnie 
was the possessor of the long-coveted magic-lantern. 
And truly there was magic in it, by the way Minnie’s 
eyes danced and her fingers trembled as she undid the 
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brown paper, and then the sheet of tissue that 
wrapped it round, disclosing the red-and-white check 
box that held the precious lantern, and the smaller 
one of the same pattern that contained the slides. 
With bated breath the lantern was lifted out of the 
box and placed on the table. How bright it looked !— 
like polished silver. Then the door was opened in 
the side, and the lens, together with the lamp, all 
wrapped so carefully, each by itself, in tissue-paper, 
were drawn out. A sigh of deepest, fullest satisfac- 
tion escaped Minnie’s lips. 

Then the box of slides was examined, each one 
being held up in turn to the light to be admired, and 
little two-year-old Georgie was lifted on to the table 
to have a peep at them too. A very interesting series 
they were. The first eight were marked “ British 
Heroes.” One was the Duke of Wellington, with a 
red uniform, and equally red cheeks ; then came Lord 
Nelson, turned profile, so as not to show his blind eye ; 
Sir John Franklin, General Gordon, Lord Wolseley— 
which, by the way, was not a successful portrait, for 
the artist had missed his mark, and, instead of putting 
the red on his cheek, had deposited the greater part of 
it on his Sir Henry Havelock, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the Duke of Marlborough completed the 
and that all tastes might be suited, the 
remainder were comic slides. 

Now, nothing could have pleased Minnie better than 
this series. We do not mean the comic ones, which 
dealt chiefly with boys and jam-pots, donkeys kicking, 
old gentlemen in nightcaps, with enterprising mice 
about to leap down their throats, and such-like. 
These she regarded as frivolous; it was the serious 
series that delighted her, for Minnie was a born hero- 
worshipper. 

Minnie had just torn herself from the fascinations 
of the magic-lantern, and had busily set herself to 
work writing out the invitations to the party, when a 
tall gentleman, with a big brown beard, looked in at 
the nursery door. 

* Oh! Uncle Charlie, come and look here,” she cried. 
“T’ve bought my magic-lantern. Isn’t it a beauty? 
There ’s a lamp, and a box of slides, and everything.” 

A big, good-tempered-looking gentleman was Uncle 
Charlie, with a way of stroking his beard and looking 
at you with twinkling eyes, whilst he said such queer 
things that you could not always tell whether he was 
in earnest or not. He was the nearest approach to a 
hero that Minnie had ever seen; their acquaintances 
were such commonplace people, she used to say. 
There was little Mr. Sprigs, the lawyer, who was 
always rubbing his hands. and “ he—he—heing,” and 
Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Brown, with their continual 
talk of main-drainage and board meetings, and Mr. 
MacHenry, who was—oh! so dreadfully stout, and 
was always breathing so hard, and wiping his forehead 
with his pocket-handkerchief. Not one of them was 
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even a little tiny bit like a hero. But Uncle Charlie— 
well, he had been abroad, and had lived among the 
savages, and had once shot a bear, and—and he was 
so big and strong. Yes; he was the nearest to a hero 
that she had ever seen. 

“ Well, Sunbeam, so you’ve got your magic-lantern 
at last, eh? 


You've caught your hare, and now 
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you've got to cook it. Do you know how to put it 
together, Sunbeam ? ” 

Uncle Charlie always called her Sunbeam : perhaps 
because she was so fair, and her hair such a light 
yellow colour ; or it may be because, when she chose, 
she could be the sweetest and brightest little thing 
out of Fairyland. 

“Oh, I’ll soon put it together,” said Minnie, with a 
shake of her flaxen curls. For it was one of her 
failings that she had the fullest confidence that she 
was able to do anything and everything if she only tried, 
and she was always impatient when anyone doubted 
her ability, or offered to help her by showing her the 
way to do a thing. On the whole, this is not a bad 
quality, and is decidedly better than being withont 
energy, and afraid to venture on anything new or 
difficult—of being a baby all one’s life, waiting feebly 
at every turn for someone to come and help. But 
Minnie carried it a little too far sometimes, and had 
to learn, in the rough school of experience, lessons she 
might have picked up with the greatest ease from 
her elders if she had but submitted herself to being 
shown. 

“T’ll soon put it together,” she repeated. “But do 
look at these slides, Uncle Charlie. Aren’t they 
beautiful? Just the very sort of thing I like—all 
about great men and heroes—British Heroes.” 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Charlie, taking the one with the 
old gentleman in the nightcap and the enterprising 
mouse, and holding it to the light. “ Yes, so I should 
think, Sunbeam ; but which is the hero?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean these,” cried Minnie impatiently. 
“They’re silly things; theyll do just to amuse the 
little ones.” * 

Uncle Charlie did not seem to notice this remark, 
but took up another, and held it to the light. This 
was one that depicted a boy helping himself from a 
pot of jam, his mother entering with a birch rod in 
her hand. 

“Ah!” said he, gravely examining it. “The ‘British 
Hero’ preserving his front, the enemy meditating an 
attack on the rear.” 

Minnie saw that her uncle was making fun of her. 

“It’s too bad, Uncle Charlie!” she cried. “I didn’t 
mean those at all. These are the ones I meant ;” and 
she brought the Hero series to the front. 

“Here’s General Gordon, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Lord Nelson, and all the rest of them. Don’t 
they look noble? Don’t they look like real heroes? 
You could tell they were heroes, couldn’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Uncle Charlie reflectively, 
as he stroked his beard and looked from one slide to 
another. ‘They certainly all bear a strong family 
likeness, and they ’ve all got very red faces 

“Oh! Uncle, it’s too bad of you. You just do it to 
tease me, and you ’re very disagreeable.” And Minnie 
looked very much inclined to cry. 

Thereupon Uncle Charlie relented. 

“ All right, Sunbeam ; it’s only my fun,” he said, 
sitting down and taking her on his knee. “Let us 
have a nice little talk. So you're going to show the 
magic-lantern at your party next week?” 

“Yes; and I’m going to do it all myself, you 
know.” 
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“Oh!” said Uncle Charlie; “and you don’t want 


any help?” 


“No: I’m sure I can manage all right if mamma 
will let me put the oil in the lamp. It has gota bit 
of wick in. Oh, I can manage all right.” 

“Well, you are a self-confident little puss,” said 
Uncle Charlie. “I was going to offer to help you; 
put you’re such an independent little girl. You’ve 
as much as told me you don’t want my help. I ought 
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Duke of Wellington, and Lord Nelson, and all the 
rest of them, and write it down. Then I shall read 
it out—that is, at the party, you know. Of course I 
shouldn't have time to get it ready for the rehearsal 
to-night. I shall ask papa to lend me his ‘Book of 
Biographies,’ then I shall be able to read all about 
them, and what wonderful things they did. 


“JT should like to see some real heroes,” continued 
Minnie, after a pause, with a lackadaisical little sigh. 


“ He was the nearest approach to a hero that Minnie had ever seen.”—p. 376. 


to be offended by rights ; but if you won't have any 
assistance, perhaps you'll allow me to make a sugges- 
tion. What do you think of a rehearsal at first, in 
case anything should go wrong?” 

“Qh yes! so we will!” cried Minnie, clapping 
her hands. “I’ll get mamma to lend me a sheet, 
and we'll have a rehearsal to-night. Won't it be 
jolly!” 

“And you will give a lecture on British Heroes, I 
suppose /” added Uncle Charlie. 

“Well,” said Minnie, putting on her considering 
cap, “I’m going to find out all I can about the 


“T suppose there are not many of them alive now : are 
there, Uncle Charlie ?” 

“What do you call a hero?” And Uncle Charlie 
smiled down upon Sunbeam’s screwed-up lips and 
puckered brow. 

Minnie sat silent a minute; truth to tell, a little 
staggered at having to define her terms. 

“Well, I hardly know how to say it. He’s a man 
who does noble things, and fights great battles, and 
saves his country, and—and everybody is proud of 
him, and talks about him.” 

“That’s a very good answer for a little girl, 
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Sunbeam ; but don’t you think there can be heroes 
without battle and bloodshed? If my little Sunbeam 
had once seen a battle-field in the cold grey light of 
morning after the fight, and the poor fellows, who 
the day before were so bright, and active, and strong, 
lying shattered and cut to pieces, she wouldn’t be so 
much in love with that sort of heroism.” 

“Have you ever seen one, uncle?” asked Minnie, 
looking up awe-struck into his face. 

* Yes, Sunbeam, I have ; and never wish to see one 
again. And don’t you think, little one, that a hero 
would be a hero all the same if everybody did not 
talk about him?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, uncle,” said Minnie, somewhat 
reluctantly ; for she felt that her grand hero, robbed 
of his red coat and sword, the waving of flags and 
shouting of the people, was dwindling away sadly. 

“Then you don’t think there are any heroes, 
uncle?” she said. 

“T didn’t say that, Sunbeam. There are more 
heroes in the world, thank God, than the world knows 
of. I think a hero is one who acts courageously, 
nobly, for the good of others: but people do not 
always praise them, you know. Sometimes they 
blame them, sometimes they ridicule them, and often 
they never hear anything about them at all.” 

“Well, I should like to see one, all the same, 
exclaimed Minnie. “I think they must look some- 
thing noble ; and all our people are so commonplace.” 

“Don’t you remember reading in the Bible about 
the angels visiting Abraham, and he did not know at 
first they were angels? Perhaps he thought they were 
quite commonplace people. So perhaps my little 
Sunbeam has seen heroes, and she did not know they 
were heroes. Look down there,” added Uncle Charlie, 
pointing out of the window into the street where the 
people were hurrying along, some in one direction, 
some in another. “ Perhaps some of those are heroes, 
Sunbeam.” 

Minnie looked down into the street, and in a dreamy 
way noted the passers-by in their tall hats and black 
coats, some carrying umbrellas, for it was drizzling 
with rain. One gentleman was running to catch an 
omnibus, and there was Mr. Sprigs stopping to shake 
hands with a little dowdy old lady; and oh! they 
didn’t look at all like heroes. And there was Dick, 
the silly boy, who swept the crossing a little further 
down on the same side of the street as her house. Oh, 
no; they didn’t look at all like heroes. 


” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE rehearsal took place that night, and Minnie had 
the entire management. Papa and mamma, with Uncle 
Charlie, her big brother Tom, and little Georgie, 
formed the audience. Now, to be candid, it was not a 
success—everything seemed to go wrong. To begin 
with, Minnie spilt the oil down her pinafore; this 
initial mishap, and the scolding she received from 
nurse, had a disheartening effect. Then the little 
maiden was in such a state of impatience that she 
could hardly wait for the tea-things to be cleared 
from the table before commencing operations; and 
when all the apparatus was ready it was still daylight, 
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and there was a full half-hour to wait before the dise 
of light was at all visible on the sheet ; moreover, the 
creases would not come out of the sheet. 

Yes, it was a complete failure ; and we will not say 
much more about it. As we remarked before, one 
cannot expect a shilling lantern to be a very great 
When one after another the slides were 
passed through the lantern, and little appeared on the 
screen but faint blurs of red, green, and blue, perhaps 
it was as much as could be expected. 

“ Perhaps they were out of focus ; 
her life Minnie took advice. 
little better, and the subjects were almost recognisable: 
but oh! those poor heroes—how their glory was 
departed ; and to make matters worse, they would keep 
coming in standing on their heads, which undignified 
behaviour was hailed with bursts of unfeeling laughter 
by Master Tom; and when finally that thoughtless 
young gentleman greeted the portrait of Lord Nelson 
with derisive shouts, asserting that it was Silly Dick 
the crossing-sweeper, Minnie quite broke down. 

We draw a veil over the tears, the crushed hopes, the 
aching little heart of Minnie: the dishonoured magic- 
lantern, the dethroned heroes, the smell of the oil lamp. 

Minnie had one more witness of her performance 
than she was aware of. The fact was, she had 
fastened the sheet on the curtain-rod, as being the 
most convenient place, so that it hung over the 
window ; and as, in her impatience. she had put it up 
whilst it was yet daylight, and had neglected to close 
the shutters, it was visible from the outside. A pale 
thin face was squeezed between the railings, and 

vacant eyes took in the entire exhibition with apparent 

enjoyment. It was Silly Dick; he little thought, 
poor fellow, as he shuffled homeward, that the final 
burst of laughter was partly at his expense. 

Poor Dick was Minnie’s pet aversion : his intellect 
was weak, and his looks showed it, and perhaps he was 
not over-clean. He swept the crossing near Minnie’s 
house, and he often looked admiringly, perhaps a 
little rudely (but he did not know any better, poor 
fellow !), at her pretty dress and soft fair hair. Minnie 
liked beautiful things and clever-looking people, and 
when she passed Dick she would turn her face away 
from him in a very marked manner—she could not 
bear to look at him. Perhaps the little lady was 
more rude than the poor silly boy. 

Poor Dick, as he swept his crossing, would look 
wonderingly at the passers-by; he felt they were 
superior beings to himself—he wished he were like 
them. Even little boys half his own size would say 
impudent things to him as they passed, and make a 
pretence of striking him ; he would flinch from them, 
and take their unfeeling remarks as coming from 
those above him. With the dumb questioning look 
one sees in the eyes of a faithful dog, he would read 
the faces of the people, and brighten up at any stray 
glance of sympathy. He knew he was not like others. 
but could not make out exactly how. “He’s wrong 
in his head,” he had heard people say. Yes, he 
supposed that must be it; and he had sometimes felt 
the offending head all over in a doubtful, bewildered 
manner, as if he half expected to find some flaw or 
extraordinary formation. It must be his head, for 


success, 


” and for once in 
Then things went a 
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often it pained him terribly, and sometimes when he 
awoke in the morning he found blood on his pillow 
which had run from his ears. Yes, there was some- 
thing wrong, and he prayed to God to make his head 
right, and make him like other people. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir was four days after the rehearsal. Minnie had 
thought when she sobbed herself to sleep that she 
should never get over the terrible disappointment and 
humiliation of that night, but time is a wonderful 
healer; she had put away that horrid lantern, had 
buried the heroes in the depths of the toy-cupboard, 
and Sunbeam was herself again. 

The next day was her birthday. Now that she had 
given up the magic-lantern idea altogether, they would 
have to fall back upon blindman’s buff and forfeits 
at the party. She was not entirely without consola- 
tion, however, for at a confectioner’s shop in South 
Street she had seen a beautiful cake with a name done 
in white and pink sugar on the top, and her mamma had 
said that she might order one to be made in the same 
way with “Minnie” upon it. This had been done, and 
now Minnie, with Rose the nurse, and little Georgie, 
were going to fetch it home. The little fellow was 
in great glee about Minnie’s birthday: he seemed 
to understand all about it, although he was little 
more than two years old; he held in his tiny fist 
a penny, with which he was going to buy her a 
present. With an air of great importance, he had 
told her of it in his baby English a score of times 
each day, shaking his curly head, and finishing by 
saying it was a secret. 

They shut the garden gate after them, and waved 
their hands tomamma, who stood at the window, then 
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turned their steps in the direction of the confectioner’s 
in South Street. They had not gone many yards 
before they passed “that horrid Silly Dick,” as 
Minnie called him. If he did stare at her, he did not 
mean to be rude, but when he said, “ Hullo, miss!” 
Minnie turned away in disdain. 

How it all happened they could hardly tell—it was 
so sudden. 

“Here comes Uncle Charlie,” cried Minnie, as she 
saw his well-known figure coming down the High 
Street. Almost as soon as he caught sight of them 
the smile on his face changed to a look of horror, and 
he cried out, “ Look !” 

Then there was a shriek from Rose, and Minnie 
turned round aghast, just in time to see little Georgie 
between the legs of a great grey horse that was slowly 
dragging a waggon. Georgie had dropped his penny, 
and it had rolled into the road. There he was 
stooping to pick it up, and slowly up came the big 
shaggy hoof of the great cart-horse. At the same 
instant a crossing-sweeper had dropped his broom and 
darted between the horse’s legs, coolly remarking, 
“Come out o’ that, little ‘un !” 

At the cry of Uncle Charles and the shrieks of Rose 
and Minnie, the sleepy carman pulled at his horse’s 
head and made it plunge. The sweeper had dragged 
little Georgie out unhurt; down came the iron hoof 
and struck poor Silly Dick in the middle of his back. 
He staggered forward, and fell on his face with a ery 
of pain. 

Another second, and Georgie was clasped in Rose’s 
arms, Uncle Charlie had called a cab, and lifting the 
limp and senseless form of poor Silly Dick in his 
arms, had taken his seat in it, and was being driven 
away rapidly to the infirmary. 

Minnie had at last seen a hero. 
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IN THE MISSION BOAT. 


BLACK east wind 
was piping cold and 
shrill across the 
dark green waters 
of the Downs as I 
stood, one day in 
March, surveying 
the little crowd of 
anchored ships 
which plunged and 
dived among the 
foaming billows di- 
rectly abreast of 
the town of Deal. 
The breakers roared 
upon the shingle 
beach; lowering 





clouds sped in rugged masses across the leaden sky ; 
far out, the hard dark ridge of the horizon was broken 
by the long white line of surf playing upon the deadly 
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Goodwins; the gulls circled close inshore, uttering 
harsh screams in their drooping flight ; and all looked 
grey, and dismal, and stormy. 

I had been crouching for some ten minutes under 
the shelter of a small tarry storehouse, from the in- 
terior of which rumbled the voices of several long- 
shoremen, when my eye was taken by the sight of a 
little lugsail soaring swiftly to the summit of a great 
wave which had just set a stout brig staggering to 
her figurehead. It remained poised for a minute, 
blending with the white foam that rushed past it, 
then disappeared like a flickering snowflake whirled 
away by the blast. I gazed intently whilst one might 
have counted fifty, and again, with the same sudden 
leaping into sight, the sail reappeared. It was a small 
galley-punt, running, under her fragment of reefed- 
down canvas, for the beach. I had often heard of the 
wonderful “ weatherly” qualities of the Deal boats, and 
the consummate skill with which the famous race of 
seafarers who form their crews handle them. But 
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indeed, though I had witnessed more than one exhibi- 
tion of hardihood and alertness among these same 
men, I should never have credited that their daring 
would have gone to the length of venturing upon such 
a tempestuous sea in a small open boat. 

She approached swiftly, skimming from wave to 
wave like a white-breasted sea-bird: sinking from 


GOING 


sight into the yawning hollows, then shooting half 
the length of her gleaming varnished hull clear of 
I watched 
her almost breathlessly, so dangerous seemed her land- 
ward flight across the stormy sea. She was making 
directly towards that part of the beach on which I 
stood watching her; and presently, when her wild 
rushing passage had brought her within half a mile 
of the line of boiling surf, two or three longshoremen 
came out of the doorway of the little storehouse 


the seething foam as she emerged again. 
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against which I was standing, and paused to watch 
the oncoming boat. 

“She runs dry as a duck, Bill,” called one to 
another, when they had been silently surveying her 
for some moments. 

“Yes, she’s a proper little craft for going before 
the seas,” answered an elderly boatman, whose weather- 





““ALARIC EDWARDS.” 


beaten countenance was assurance enough of the hard 
gales he had lived through. 

“ What boat is it, can you tell me?” I inquired. 

“The Missionairy bort, sir,’ answered the fellow 
who had first spoken. 

“The Missionary boat? What Missionary boat? I 
took her to be an ordinary Deal galley-punt.” 

“She’s the bort that belongs to the ‘Mission to 
Seamen,’ sir,” explained the other man. “A clergy- 
man and two hands goes off in her, and boards all the 














“The boat was now within 


vessels in the Downs, doing what good they can 
amongst the people in’em. There’s parties along this 
‘each, he continued, throwing glances up and down 
the shingle slopes, “as is disposed to make game of 
that there gent and them as goes off along with him ; 
but what I says is this—that any man as’ll go off, 
when it’s blowing astrong hard wind the same as what 
it is now, and ‘ll get wet through and pretty nigh froze 
up when he might just as easy be sitting at home along- 
side a good comfortable fire, and all for the sake of 
doing good to sailor-chaps as is no particular consarn 
to him, must be a proper sort of a man; and I don’t 
care whether he’s a parson or whether he ain’t.” 

The boat was now within a dozen yards of the beach, 
and the men moved away to assist her in coming 
ashore. She swept with the velocity of an express 
train through the surf, and in a moment lay grinding 
upon the shingle, half full of water, with her sail 
lowered, and her occupants jumping out. The 
missionary came last, waiting to unship the rudder, 
and to hook on the rope by which the boat was to be 
dragged up the pebbly slope. He was attired, like the 
two watermen, in oilskins, which gleamed with the 
wet, sou’wester, and ponderous sea-boots reaching to 
his knees. As he came up close by where I stood, I 
perceived that his face was white from the erystal- 
lisation of the ceaseless showers of spray; but he 
passed rapidly, the shingle crunching beneath his 
heavy tread; and being by this time tolerably cold 
myself from the keen sweep of the wind, I turned to 
walk away, pausing one brief instant to watch the 
little circle of men slowly winding round the tall, 





tottering capstan which was drawing the boat far 
beyond reach of the savage rush of the foaming 
breakers. 
Desiring some further knowledge of a mission 
which has in view the spiritual welfare of poor Jack, 
I took an early opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of the gentleman who bears the unique title of 
“Chaplain of the Downs.” I told him how greatly I 
had been impressed by witnessing his seaman-like 
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dozen yards of the beach.” 


handling of the boat, and how immeasurably that 
opinion was accentuated on my learning the laudable 
motive with which he had ventured forth upon the 
stormy sea. 

“Yes,” said he, “we see a good deal of heavy 
weather in cruising about the Downs, especially 
during the winter months. Our boat, as you say, is 
small ; but, nevertheless, she is a staunch little craft,” 
said he, following my glance to the bright-sided 
galley-punt, upon whose bow the Herald Angel of 
the “ Missions to Seamen” proclaimed the use to which 
she was put. “You had better come out for a sail 
with us. We are going off again to-morrow morning.” 

Next morning I found the chaplain and his two boat- 
men standing close beside the Missionary boat, which 
lay over upon her bilge all ready for launching. He 
called a cheery good-morning to me as I approached, 
and asked if I was quite ready for my trip. On my 
replying in the affirmative, we all got into the galley- 
punt, and took our seats. A man standing by released 
the chain which confined her, and away she rushed, 
her iron keel-band harshly rasping over the pebbly 
incline, with all of us clutching the gunwale as she 
glided into the surf, and ducking to the shower of 
spray which the blow of her bows smote from the 
little billows. 

We were heading for a large light barque which lay 
about a mile and a half from the shore. A row of 
painted ports ran along the length of her, and she sat 
so high upon the water that the green metal of her 
sheathing was exposed for several feet above where 
the swell lazily washed along her sides. 

‘Is yonder vessel an Englishman?” I asked the 
chaplain. 

“No,” he replied ; “she is a Nova Scotiaman, so my 
boatmen tell me. I should have gone on board of 
her yesterday but that we were in a hurry to save the 
tide ashore.” 

In another ten minutes we were rounding-to under 
the vessel’s elliptical stern, upon which, in great 
white characters, was painted her name—‘ Zhe Alarie 
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Edwards, Windsor, N.S.” The boatmen adroitly 
lowered the sail and unstepped the mast ; and my com- 
panion, by a slight shift of the tiller, brought the boat 
fairly under a small ladder, composed of planks strung 
together by ropes, which hung up and down the side 
just abaft the mizzen rigging. “Fenders” were thrown 
over to save the grinding of the boat’s gunwale ; one 
of the men in the bows hooked on to a chain-plate ; 
and the chaplain and I. watching our chance when 
the swell rolled the vessel towards us, gained the 
ladder, and ascended the tall ship’s side. 

We were received on deck by a young man with 
sandy hair and moustache, wearing a light costume of 
serge, and a large flapping straw hat. He held a book 
in his hand, which he had closed with his thumb be- 
tween the pages to mark the place. 

* Good-morning, sir,” said the chaplain. 
the captain?” 

“ Yes, I’m the captain,” replied the young man, in a 
slightly drawling voice. 

“T have come out here,” continued my companion, 
“for the purpose, with your permission, captain, of 
addressing a few words of truth and comfort to your 
men.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” replied the skipper. 
men ’ll be glad to listen to you.” 

“Shall we go forward?” asked the chaplain. 

“Why, yes. The crew are all at breakfast in that 


“ Are you 


“The 


big deck-house—here, sir: I'll show you.” 

The captain pushed back a sliding door, and putting 
his head in at the aperture, addressed a few words to 
A little chorus of voices responded ; 


those within. 


THE QUIVER. 


and withdrawing his head, he said, ** Will you go in, 
gentlemen?” 

The chaplain entered, and I followed. We found 
ourselves in a small interior, lighted by two windows 
on either side, with a row of hammocks suspended 
from the beams above, and bunks running along the 
walls. About a dozen men were congregated around 
a little plain deal table, which occupied the centre of 
the cabin : some standing, others sitting on sea-chests, 
and one or two in lounging attitudes, with pipes in 
their mouths and hands in their pockets. They were 
a smart-looking set of fellows, young for the most 
part, although the grizzly beard and puckered coun- 
tenance of the old storm-beaten mariner were not 
absent from the little group. 

“My lads,” exclaimed the chaplain, advancing to the 
table, “Iam sorry to disturb you at your meal, yet I 
shall not offer you any apology for coming to say a 
few words to you. It is Sunday morning. Ashore the 
bells are ringing, and the people are now going to 
church. You, doubtless, all have friends, men ; per- 
haps some of you have got wives and families. They, 
too, let us hope, will be also going to church; and 
don’t you think it would be a source of happiness and 
pleasure to them, whose thoughts are doubtless far 
away with you out upon the sea here, to know that 
the Sabbath is a day as much of rest and peace for 
you as for them; that you have not let it pass idly, 
without a thought of the duty which you—which all 
of us—owe to that Great Being whose presence can 
never be nearer to us than when we are upon the 
ocean, Whose protection we never stand more in need 
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of than when the tempest roars around, and the 
knowledge of whose watchful Eye must be the com- 
fort of many long hours of darkness?” 

The chaplain spoke simply, but with feeling and 
earnestness. The men listened quietly, their faces 
sober and thoughtful as they rolled their eyes about. 
There was no slightest hint of levity—not the faintest 
trace of a desire to turn the whole thing into a joke 
among those whole dozen seamen. My companion’s 
few well-chosen words had appealed tothem. He had 
first reminded them of their homes, and then artlessly 
led their imaginations to the stormy ocean and the silent 
night-watch : scenes with which every one of the rough 
little group was as familiar as he was with the appear- 
ance of bis own face. He had touched a note which 
found its response in the breasts of them all; and when 
he paused for a moment they were silent, waiting 
eagerly for him to speak again—wanting to hear more. 

The simplicity of the sailor at times comes very 
near to the innocence of the child. The chaplain was 
one who had made the character of the mariner a 
study. I could see that from the manner in which 
his words instantly went straight home to the minds 
of those rough seamen. He talked to them for about 
a quarter of an hour—not loudly exhorting them to 
worship, nor vehemently presenting to their imagina- 
tions dark and fearful pictures of the future; but in 
simple, telling language leading them into a train of 
thought which, if I mistake not, would set more than 
one rough pair of hands rummaging in the bottom of 
his chest for his neglected Bible when we were gone. 
He then proposed to them to join him in a few words 
of prayer : to ask God’s blessing and protection on the 
voyage they were about to undertake. It was an im- 
pressive scene. Caps and son’-westers were readily 
pulled off, and the men ranged themselves in attitudes 
of attention along the table, leaning over it with 
their faces buried in their hands, or standing erect, 
with their arms across their eyes, and the hair on 
their rugged brows slightly stirring to the faint 
draught which blew in at the open door. 

The chaplain made an end. There was a little 
chorus of “ Amens” following his own, and the sea- 
men rose from their various attitudes of devotion, 
still glancing shyly and awkwardly from one to 
another. He then drew forth a small parcel of books 
which I had s.en him slip into his pocket as we were 
quitting the boat, and laid them upon the table. 

“Some of you may like to read these,” said he. “At 
allevents, I will leave them for you. Remember what I 
have been saying to you this morning. And now good- 
bye, my lads—a pleasant voyaye, and God bless you! ” 
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A universal exclamation of “ Good-bye, sir! thank 
ye, sir,” arose as we stepped out on deck. The captain 
joined us when we emerged through the little door. 

“A beautiful sermon that of yours, sir,” said he to 
my companion. 

“T am very glad to hear you say so! 
chaplain. 

“ Aye! that’s what I call something like preaching. 
No big words either, which I so much object to in 
talking to sailors. The most ignorant man in that 
deck-house could understand you with ease.” 

“T am pleased,” said the missionary, with a kindly 
smile, “that my manner of addressing the men co- 
incides with your own theory of simplicity, and that 
you think I have rendered myself quite intelligible to 
them all.” 

“Tam sure of it, sir,” he answered. “In fact, your 
style of talking to them only justifies me in my pre- 
vious opinion, for I could see that every man was 
following you, which simply signifies that every man 
understood you. The sailor, sir, is a man whose 
imagination is best to be reached by those who, in 
approaching him, recollect that he is a person of very 
little education. Must you be going now, gentlemen? 
Won't you come down and take a glass of wine in the 
cabin?” 

But this offer my companion refused. He shook 
hands with the young fellow, wished him a prosperous 
and speedy passage, and then we descended into the 
little galley-punt, quietly rising and falling alongside. 
The boatmen followed, and shoved off, the mast was 
again put up, the sail set, and we were soon gliding 
away from the tall side of the Alarie Edwards. 

We visited altogether about a dozen ships during 
the course of that Sunday morning. I could give you 
a long account of the various manners in which we 
were received—how in some cases we met with a cold 
rebuff ; how once the chaplain was peremptorily told 
to get out of the ship and be gone; and with what 
admirable tact and amiability he treated the gruff 
seaman who spoke thus, till he presently brought a 
sullen look of shame to his face, and a few muttered 
words of apology to his lips—but I have already 
stretched the length of my tether to its limits. That 
three hours’ cruise in the Downs Missionary boat was 
an experience I am not likely to readily forget. When 
I again stepped ashore upon the shingle slopes of Deal 
beach it was with a deep impression in my mind of 
the value of the work done amongst our seamen by 
those who brave the dangers of the deep in the name 
of that most praiseworthy of institutions—* The 
Mission to Seamen.” 
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replied the 
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OF “MONICA,” “THE STRONGER WILL,” 


“DOROTHY’S VOCATION,” ETC. ETC. 
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) HYLLIS WOODBURN did not see Rex 
Falconer — the man they were so 
eagerly seeking—now standing only 
a few feet from her. She went up 
to the old woman and bent kindly 
over her, asking how she felt. Old 
Betty, half aroused by the approach- 
ing footsteps, now opened her eyes, and a 
smile of happy satisfaction lighted up her 
hollow face. 

“ T’m better now 





I'll get well now. I’ve 
seen the young master again. He came and 
sat by me this half-hour and more. I shall sleep 
sound after that—it’s better than all the physic 
in the world.” 

Phyllis smiled; she fancied the old woman had 
wakened out of a happy dream ; but she would say 
nothing to disturb her in her pleasant belief. 

“T knew he would come,” continued old Betty, with 
a sort of exultant satisfaction. ‘Folks said he 
wouldn’t, but I knew better. I didn’t live the best 
part of my days under this roof with them, not to 
know that when there was a kindness to be done they 
would be certain to do it, were it for gentle_or simple. 
Trust the Falconers for that. Ay, they were real 
gentry, they were, and no mistake. Not that I would 
say a word agin them new folks as is come. They 
means well, and they does well, too ; but it can’t never 
be the same as them as have grown up amongst us— 
can it now, my dear?” 

Old Betty was evidently not very clear in her 
mind as to whom she was addressing, but Phyllis was 
not one to take offence. 

“No, Betty, you are quite right—it can never be 
the same—though we can try to make it as much like 
as possible. But I know Falconbridge can never be 
quite satisfied till Falconhurst has Falconers living in 
it again.” 

At that moment an impatient call from the door 
leading to the house warned Phyllis that she must 
linger no longer. With a few more kind words to the 
old woman, she softly glided away, whilst Rex, the 
moment that he was alone, slipped out again into the 
night, through the door by which he had concealed 
himself. 

“It was a narrow escape,” he muttered to himself ; 
“ who would have thought their dinner could have been 
over so soon? But at least I have seen her again—if 
that is anything to be glad of. What a noble, beauti- 
ful face itis! Ah, if she is to be mistress here, the 
Falconers will soon cease to be regretted.” 

But Reginald’s adventures for that night were not 
over. He had made a rather unlucky choice of an even- 
ing for his quest. Instead of the regular dinner, upon 
which he had reckoned to give him ample time to come 
and go unseen, there had been that evening only a 
very informal meal, for the house-party were giving a 





sort of entertainment to the servants and poor Crag- 
Enders who had been housed at Falconhurst, and 
there were to be readings, songs, and tableau vivants 
in the great gun-room, to which the whole household 
was invited. It was this entertainment that had 
drawn off Betty’s companions, who were all able to 
hobble down to be present ; but it had released Phyllis 
much earlier than Rex had expected anybody to leave 
the dining-room, and it was the cause of a subsequent 
encounter which left food in his mind for many 
bitter reflections. 

Mrs. Woodburn and her sister, Mrs. Maltby, who 
had as girls been brought up to a free, open-air life, 
were hardier, and greater lovers of fresh air, than 
most ladies of their years. They rather enjoyed an 
occasional nocturnal stroll in the garden, even in the 
most inclement weather, especially when the moon was 
shining brightly, as it had just begun to do now, after 
having been perfectly obscured during the earlier part 
of the evening. The entertainment going on in the 
house did not specially interest them, and when the rest 
of the party were engaged over it, the sisters wrapped 
themselves warmly up, and wandered out along the 
terrace and round the angle of the house where it was 
most sheltered, though it was nearest to the servants’ 
quarters. It was as they were pacing thus, themselves 
in shadow, though the gardens were bathed in silvery 
light, that they saw a tall figure gliding along as if 
desirous to escape observation, from the region of the 
servants’ offices to the gate out on to the road. 

“ Followers?” suggested Mrs. Maltby, smiling ; but 
Mrs. Woodburn looked a little nervous. 

“No, no, it can’t be that. The servants had leave to 
ask their friends. I hope he has not been stealing or 


marauding. Really, one does hear of such horrid 
things now! I wonder if I had better call some- 
body?” 


But Mrs. Maltby, who had a higher courage and 
more common-sense, laughed at this idea. 

“ Nonsense, Cordelia! you need not be alarmed. But 
if it will be any satisfaction to you, I will meet the 
intruder at the gate for which he is evidently bound, 
and see what he is after. It looks to me much more 
like one of the boys or their guests stealing out 
unawares on some private errand. He has the air and 
carriage of a gentleman. It would be good fun to 
catch him at his tryst—if he has one.” 

Mrs. Woodburn could not make up her mind to 
leave the drier terrace herself, but she let her sister 
have her way, and waited with some impatience for 
She was a little uneasy at the length of 
but presently 


her return. 
time the interview seemed to take; 
Mrs. Maltby came back, looking yrave and rather 
disturbed. 

“What is it?) Is anything the matter!” 

“Come indoors now. We shall not be disturbed. 1 
do not think any harm is likely to come of it; but I 
wish it had been anybody else.” 
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« Qh, do tell me who it was!” 
“That Mr. Reginald King of whom I spoke to you 
the other day.” 

Mrs. Woodburn looked quite frightened, and her 
pleasure in her moonlight walk wes destroyed. She 
gladly let herself be taken indoors, and then turned 
impatiently to her sister to know more. 

“There is not very much to tell. He hardly spoke 
a word, and gave no explanation of his presence there. 
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“T told him in as polite a manner as I could that I 
knew him, and could guess at his motive for such a 
visit, but I told him it would be useless to cherish 
any such thoughts as he was evidently indulging, 
and let him know, in veiled words—which, however, I 
am certain he fully understood—that Phyllis was 
practically pledged to another.” 

“Did he say anything ?” 

“ Not a word; but he caught my meaning.” 






“These served as a theme of conversation.”—p. 389. 


He is too much the gentleman for one to take him to 
task as sharply as one fancies one would, but I did 
manage to convey a good deal of rebuke, and I know 
he wished himself anywhere else.” 

“He came after Phyllis, of course? ” 

“He could not well have come after anyone else. 
Probably he had heard of this little entertainment, 
and hoped to bribe or cajole a silly servant-girl into 
letting him come in, trusting to get a word with 
Phyllis surreptitiously. A disappointed lover will 
put himself into very false positions sometimes; but 
if he had known Phyllis a little better, he would 
hardly have cared to come sneaking into her presence 
in such a fashion. However, I think I settled him. 
I do not think he will come near Falconhurst again.” 

“ What did you say to him?” 

205 


“So he understood—well, I am glad of that. But 
do you think Phyllis is really pledged? I wish I 
could think so. I thought you were afraid she was 
attached to this young man.” 

“T think it would be much better if they did not 
meet any more; but I feel certain the girl is too 
dutiful and right-principled to fly in the face of her 
parents ; and now that George has set his heart on a 
match with young Falconer—which, if it could be 
managed, does certainly seem a most suitable and 
proper thing—he will be as much against this young 
King as we could desire to see him. I do wish they 
could find a trace of the runaway! It really seems a 
strange thing that he should have vanished like this 
from off the face of the earth. But then this snow 
has hindered inquiries ard communication with the 
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‘surrounding districts. When it melts we shall know 
more about it. He will soon be found, I do not 
doubt.” 

“T really hope so, for Iam getting quite anxious as 
‘to Phyllis’s prospects. Sie has not seemed to me 
quite like herself these last days, and she is almost 
too much given over to what the boys call good works 
to be altogether in a satisfactory state of mind. I 
don’t see why a girl should never seem to think of 
herself, but only .of other people: and that is what 
Phyllis is always doing.” 

“Well, at least she thinks of the missing Falconer 
with a very keen interest—I have been glad to note 
that. I really believe George is right, and that she 
has half given her heart to him already. Old Betty 
proses on by the hour together about her beloved Mr. 
Rex, and Phyllis drinks it in in the most untiring 
way. I think she cannot have much thought to spare 
for Mr. King, which is a very good thing. Her poor 
people and their tales of the Falconers are all- 
engrossing.” 

There was comfort in this thought, at any rate ; but 
a new shock was in store for poor Mrs. Woodburn. 

Her younger son, Jack, of whom no mention has 
hitherto been made, was, in spite of his youthfulness 
—he was barely twenty—and his own profession, 
which was that of arms, a great enthusiast about 
medicine in all its branches, and spent almost all 
his spare time in the laboratory and consulting -room 
of Mr. Dartford, a younger partner of the physician, 
who lived five miles away. He had a practice so wide 
and increasing that he had to engage a colleague to 
relieve him of some of the outlying places, amongst 
which was Falconbridge, where the partner had taken 
up his abode. Jack often accompanied him on his 
rounds whenever there was anything to be learnt, or 
where unprofessional assistance was useful; and one 
day he came home a good deal excited because, in 
the impassable state of the roads for carriages, he 
had actually assisted Mr. Dartford in an operation of 
some gravity, the senior physician being unable to get 
to the place in ‘time. Not a little proud of the dis- 
tinction thus conferred, and always certain of sym- 
pathy from his sister, Jack ran up to her room, and 
insisted on giving her every detail. 

“They are such nice fellows, both of them!” he 
added in conclusion. “Tor used to go and see the 
one who is so ill, till he could not see anyone. And, I 
say, Phyllis! Dartford doesn’t think he will ever be 
any better. He is so awfully weak it seems impossible 
he should ever rally. I don’t mean that he’s going 
to die straight off, you know, but it will only be a 
question of months, he thinks. And there’s no chance 
of his being able to go back to London yet, as his 
brother wants so much. He could never stand the 
journey. And it is such a horrid, poky little place 
for him to have to stay in to be ill all that time, 
don’t you kaow !” 

Phyllis looked entire sympathy. She was far more 
interested in all she heard than Jack could know; but 
what could she do? 

“Tsay, Phyl,” began the lad once more, “don’t you 
think we might do something ! ” 

* What kind of thing, Jack?” 
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“ Well, I know what I should like to do. You know 
I can see that the brother is in no end of a fume to 
get him back to town, partly because the rooms are 
certainly too damp and cold for him—Dartford says 
that—and partly because he has work to do which 
must, some of it, be done in town; and he doesn’t 
know how to leave him, and yet he’s evidently not 
rich enough to give up hisemployment. His brother's 
illness must be a great drain, and they have their 
London rooms to pay for, I suppose, as well. I declare, 
I’m most awfully sorry for them ; they are such nice 
fellows ; and I can’t see what's the fun of being go 
rich one’s self, if one can’t do a good turn to another 
fellow when one has the chance.” 

“ But you haven’t told me what you want to do yet.” 

“Well, but I will. I say, Phyl, this house belongs 
to you, doesn’t it?” 

“ Yes, Jack, in a way it does.” 

“Then you can do as you like here?” 

“ Not exactly ; but what do you want me to do!” 

“Why, to let me ask that fellow here—as my guest, 
of course—for my long leave. He would be well out 
of those horrid little, stuffy, poky rooms, and his 
brother couid leave him in peace when he had to go 
up to town, and I’d look after him. Do think about 
it, Phyl. I know it sounds a ridiculous notion, but if 
you ’d seen all I have to-day you wouldn’t wonder 
that I would like to do so much for the fellow if I 
had the chance. How red you have got! Does that 
mean you ’re angry?” 

“Oh, no, Jack. I only wish we could do anything 
in the world to help them; but I cannot do it 
unless papa and mamma will consent ; and I’m afraid 
you'll find they will not, and if they did, it is very 
doubtful whether Mr. King would accept. You know, 
people who are poor are often very proud.” 

“Pride be hanged! Those fellows were not a bit 
stuck-up. But you don’t mind if the parents don’t!” 

“No, indeed; I should be very glad. Only you 
must do the asking, Jack. I could not.” 

“All right; I don’t mind. Ill go to the governor 
sharp.” 

Jack did not find his father at all adamantine, 
though he laughed a little at such sudden enthusi- 
asm, and warned his son that things were not so 
easily settled as he seemed to fancy. It was a much 
easier thing to proffer than to accept what seemed 
like a favour, and people had feelings that must be 
considered ; still, he would do what he could. 

A little talk with Torwood increased Mr. Wocdburn’s 
inclination to do something for these strangers, though 
it was rather a strange proposition that had been made 
by Jack. But when he spoke to his wife on the sub- 
ject, he found her utterly averse to any step, even of 
the simplest kind, which could give the Kings the 
entrée to Falconhurst ; and she brought such weighty 
arguments to bear, that he was obliged to admit she 
spoke with reason. 

He certainly did not want Phyllis to throw herself 
away on a young literary man, without name or for- 
tune; yet he knew if once she gave her heart away 
he should find it hard to say her nay. He had set his 
heart a good deal on mating her with a Falconer, if the 
thing could be achieved ; and as the matter at present 
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stood, he could see that it would hardly be wise to 
throw her into the society of the man who had once 
seemed to attract her girlish fancy. So he admitted 
that Jack’s scheme, never too feasible, must be aban- 
doned, though, as he said to himself by way of 
consolation, there was no reason why he himself 
should not go and see the brothers, and show them a 
little kindness. Only nothing must be done which 
should bring Phyllis into association with them ; at 
any rate, rot till she had safely lost her heart to 
Falconer. 





CHAPTER XIV.—A DARK SHADOW. 


WHEN those near and dear to us are slowly fading 
before our eyes, it is often we who are the very last to 
recognise the fact that they will not be with us long. 

Somehow, ill and suffering as Geoffrey had been for 
long, Rex had never thoroughly realised the fact, 
known but too well to himself, that the malady 
was progressive in character; and even now the 
recurrence of a second severe crisis before he had 
recovered from the exhaustion of the first, did not 
arouse him to a sense of actual danger, though he 
saw that Geoffrey was more ill than he had ever been 
before, and that the doctor was taking a very serious 
view of his condition. 

For one thing, he thought that a country prac- 
titioner would be likely to do this, not having any 
number of such cases under his care ; and for another, 
he fancied that the lodgings themselves accounted for 
much. It was impossible to deny that they were 
somewhat damp, and that Geoffrey's usual winter 
cough was more persistent and troublesome than it 
had ever been before, despite the fact that the free- 
dom from fog was an unspeakable boon, and that he 
declared himself very happy, and not at all impatient 
to return to town. 

But Rex began to find the place intolerable, and 
more so than ever after his ill-starred visit to his old 
home. He declared that nothing should ever again 
induce him to put himself into a false position, and 
that he would never set foot a second time within the 
precincts of Falconhurst. He had a feverish longing 
to be off ; to leave behind a place in which he could 
feel nothing but pain; and he kept assuring himself 
that as soon as Geoffrey had got up his strength a 
little they would go back to their old quarters, and 
not be tempted away again by any idle dream which 
never could be realised. 

But when would Geoffrey be stronger? It was a 
question which only made the doctor shake his head 
when it was put. He would not let himself be 
drawn into saying that even after the expiration of 
a month the patient might be moved; and Rex 
whistled softly to himself, for he knew that about 
‘six weeks was the length of his tether, and three of 
these had already expired. Unless Geoffrey was 
greatly better he should soon find himself on the 
horns of a dilemma, for to leave him or to stay with 
him seemed alike impossible. 

“You must look sharp, old fellow. and get up your 
‘strength again,” he said one evening, as he was sitting 
beside the bed, and could not help noting how white 
and wasted was the hand that lay languidly upon the 
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quilt. “You know we are due at our old diggings by 
the end of the month, and this does not look much 
like getting there.” 

Geoffrey smiled, a strange wistfulness stealing into 
his eyes. He moved his hand so as to lay it upon his 
brother’s. 

“ Of course you always are as weak as a rat after 
one of these affairs,’ continued Rex, still speaking 
cheerfully, “and I daresay this country man was not 
as clever as our London doctor, which is so much the 
more against you: but it is all over now, and you 
have only got to pull up again. I wish I had you 
safe back in the old rooms. I believe you would get 
on faster there. I never knew you look quite so white 
and weak before. And that cough is an awful nuis- 
ance. It gives you such bad nights. I’m afraid 
these little draughty rooms and the damp one can't 
quite keep out are against you. You’d be better in 
smoky old Bloomsbury.” 

“T don’t know, Rex; sometimes I think that I am 
glad to be here. I do so enjoy the quiet, and the 
feeling of being near the old home.” 

“The old home seems to worry you more than any- 
thing,” returned Rex, smiling ; “I never knew you so 
bothered as you have been by that.” 

“It is very foolish, but I wish I could recall those 
carvings. It seems so absurd that we neither of us 
can. I suppose you could not ask to visit the old 
nursery, Rex, and draw them for me? I should be so 
pleased to have them in my mind again.” 

Rex shook his head with decision. 

“No, Geoff, I can’t go there—not even for you. 
There is not much I would not do to please you ever 
such a little, but I can’t do that. When you get on 
your legs again, you may go up and ask to see for 
yourself ; I’m sure they would be glad to let you go, 
but do not ask me.” 

Geoffrey lay looking straight out before him. The 
expression in his eyes troubled Rex, he did not know 
why. 

* You are not vexed with me, Geoff?” 

“Vexed—oh, Rex, how need you ask, when I owe 
everything to you, and have been nothing but a care 
and a burden all these years? How good you have 
always been to me, dear old fellow.” 

“Now, Geoff. don’t go on so. As if I had not 
enough without to harrow me up! You are all I have 
in the world. What stuff, to talk as if there could be 
obligations between brothers !” 

“T wish you were not all alone in the world,” said 
Geoffrey, after a long pause. “That is the worst of 
the trouble.” 

“T’m not alone as long as I have you.” 

“As long began Geoffrey very softly, and 
then lay quite silent. 

Rex looked suddenly at him. a chill misgiving 
clutching at his heart, which he drove fiercely away. 

“Don’t croak, old chap,” he said, trying to laugh, 
though his face had taken a look that went to 
Geoffrey's heart. “You have had a bad time of it, I 
know, and you are awfully pulled down, and all that. 
But you will pick up again as soon as this horrid cold 
is gone, and when I get you home again you will take 
a great spurt.” 
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“Shall I?” questioned Geoffrey gently. “Some- 
times, Rex, I fancy that I shall never see the smoky 
chimney-pots and the yellow fogs again. I wonder if 
I shall?” 

“ Why, of course you will—what has given you such 
lugubrious ideas, Geoff? You have been quite as ill 
as this before ; in old days you used to say if only you 
could be in the country, you would get on so much 
faster, and now that you are there you talk as if you 
were worse off than ever. Come, my dear boy, do not 
make things worse for me than they are. If you were 
to leave me, Geoffrey, I should be the most miserable 
creature on earth—I might just as well cut my own 
throat, for all the good [ should do with my life.” 

“Hash, Rex, hush,” said Geoffrey, with a look of 
pain in his eyes. “Do you think I would say it if I 
were not terribly afraid it were true? Oh, Rex, I 
only tell you now that it may not come too suddenly 
upon you from someone else. Will you never under- 
stand that there can only be one end to this?—that 
every year it grows worse, and I can’t hold out for 
ever!” 

Rex rose to his feet and spoke with passionate 
resistance. 

“ Geoff, Geoff, what are you saying ?—it cannot—it 
shall not be true.” 

“My poor boy—my own dear boy. 
to comfort you?” 

“Say it is not true—I will not believe a word of it. 
It is all some piece of bungling of this wretched 
country practitioner. He has got some absurd notion 
into his head, and has been fool enough to go and tell 
it to you.” 

* Indeed, Rex, Mr. Dartford has said nothing but 
what the London man told me long ago. I think he 
is very clever, and he is certainly very kind. It is as 
much what I feel as anything. And you know I 
have expected this—though I did not think it wou!'d 
be so soon.” 

“Tt will not be soon—it shall not be. I will have 
an invalid carriage and have you taken back to 
London to be under the first physicians of the day. 
You are young, you have a magnificent constitution, 
like all the Falconers—it is impossible that you 
should succumb like this. Don’t give up heart, Geoff, 
for my sake. I will take you away——” 

“No, dear old fellow, you cannot do that—not yet. 
If you knew what peace it was to lie here and enjoy 
the quiet and the sweet scents and sounds of the old 
life, you would not try to take me back to the tumult 
and the roar and the wilderness of brick and mortar. 
I often feel that I should like to die in Falconbridge, 
and lie beside our ancestors in the quiet little grave- 
yard. King or Falconer—what matters the name? 
And I shall like to think that you will come some- 
times to see the spot where I lie, and that you will 
sometimes be near the old home, whether it seems like 
home to you or not. It is always home to me. Oh, 
Rex, I know it has been painful to you; but I have 
found it so sweet. Iam so thankful that I have seen 
it once again before 

But Rex would not let him finish—wou!d not let 
himself believe. He fought against it with all the 
strength of his strong will, and when he eould see the 
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doctor alone, charged him point-blank with depressing 
the spirits of his patient, and asked in set terms for 
his true opinion. 

Mr. Dartford looked at him kindly and gravely, 

“Tf you really wish to know the truth, I cannot 
hide it from you that I think your brother's days are 
numbered, although you are mistaken if you think | 
have told him so in set terms. If he has gathered go 
much from my words, it must be because he was 
prepared beforehand, and could read between the 
lines. And indeed, if you understood the nature and 
pathology of his malady, you would not wish him to 
linger on through years of ever-increasing suffering. 
The release for him will be merciful, for, little as he 
complains, he has much to bear, and would only have 
more as time goes on. We cannot do much for him, 
and there is only one end. It is better it shoud come 
soon than late.” 

“What do you mean by soon?” asked Rex, setting 
his face like a flint, though his eyes were full of mute 
misery. 

“T should say that six months would be the extreme 
limit—and it may be much sooner.” 

* And can he not be moved elsewhere? ” 

“ Not unless to a house in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Railway travelling or even prolonged motion 
of any kind is quite out of the question. He was not fit 
to come here ; but you say you acted without doctor’s 
orders in the matter. Here, however, he must remain. 
Nothing can do him serious harm, though in drier and 
airier rooms he would have a better chance. But 
London would not do. He must have pure air.” 

Rex asked no more questions, and said no word to 
Geoffrey of what had passed, only after that interview 
he devoted himself to his brother with an ever- 
increasing singleness of purpose and manly tenderness. 
And Geoffrey knew then that all was plain to him, and 
there was relief in the thought that Rex was no longer 
blinding his eyes; and the tender sweetness of their 
intercourse during those days was not forgotten by 
either, and formed one of the most peaceful memories 
of Rex’s after-life. 

There was nothing now that Rex would not do for 
his brother. When the invalid, wandering sometimes 
a little in the hours of the night, or talking when 
sleep had partially clouded his faculties, would speak of 
Falconhurst and his wish to see it again, Rex would 
say within himself that if the day came when such a 
thing should be possible, he wou!d sacrifice pride and 
everything else to gain admittance for him into the 
old place ; or when his brother asked questions as to 
details which neither could remember, and sighed 
because he could get no answer, Rex would try to 
nerve himself for the visit he felt he must make for 
Geoffrey’s sake. And so steadily had all other feelings 
been absorbed in the one wish to do everything for his 
brother, that even the thought of doing what once 
seemed impossible became no longer like a night- 
mare to him. For Geoffrey's sake he could brave 
everything, and would do so, sooner than see him 
pining for what could be given him by the exercise 
of a little resolution and self-sacrifice on his own part. 

But his way was to be made smoother than he 
had dared to hope. 
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Rex had not, so far, seen any of the unknown friends 
who had called from time to time to ask after the 
invalid. He did not want to encourage visitors from 
Falconhurst, and he was afraid of a possible recogni- 
tion from Torwood, with whom he had been on 
intimate terms at Eton. He could not be changed as 
Geoffrey was—others had known him, though more 
through his own indiscretion than anything else, and 
he was in no mood for company: yet when Mrs. 
Dannat came to him one afternoon, as Geoffrey lay 
quietly sleeping, with the news that Mr. Woodburn 
was in the parlour, desirous of speaking to him, he 
swallowed down his natural reluctance and went in to 
see him. 

He found him turning over the drawings on the 
table that had been Rex’s work and pastime during 
the past weeks, and after inquiries for the patient, 
these served as a theme of conversation. Rex told 
what they were for, and the millionaire asked if 
Falconhurst had been included in the scope of the 
work. 

Rex answered in the negative, whereat Mr. Wood- 
burn suggested that the artist should come and draw 
a few choice bits, and see if his friend liked to make 
use of them. 

“Thank you,” answered Rex, speaking steadily 
enough. “ Perhaps, as you are so kind, I might just 
look round the old house some time when you are all 
out, or engaged in such a way that I shall not disturb 
you. May I consider myself justified in doing this? 
Lam not fond of entering inhabited houses, but——” 

“Oh, feel yourself at liberty to choose your own 
time, and take a look at anything you think might be 
useful. Perhaps, as you say, it will be pleasanter to 
do it when you are free from interruption : but that 
is for you to judge. Only understand that you are 
welcome to make such inspection as you please, inside 
or out, and to choose your own time for doing it. It 
is not difficult in this place to learn what we are 
about. Any hour of the day or night will do.” 

Mr. Woodburn laughed as he said this, and passed 
on to other themes. He did not stay long, or say 
much, but contrived to show that he would like to do 
anything he could for the invalid, if occasion should 
arise. There was something so kindly in his way of 
proffering service, that Rex did not take his words 
amiss, and indeed, felt somewhat drawn towards him. 

“ Any hour of the day or night,” he repeated, when 
at length he was left alone. ‘“ Well, at least I can do 
what Geoffrey wants without feeling that I am taking 
an unwarrantable liberty. If that secret door to the 
old nursery is still extant, and if I could remember 
the trick of it, I might find out all I want to know 
whilst they are amusing themselves some evening 
down-stairs, and nobody would be a bit the wiser. If 
{ were to be heard, it would only be thought that the 
family spectre had revived.” 


CHAPTER XV.—TWELFTH NIGHT. 
“ AND is nothing going to come of it, Phyllis?” 
“I’m afraid not—except that a little fruit and 
game has been sent, and that sort of thing. Jack 
did his best, but I feel sure something has been said 
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to put them on their guard. If only I could say that 
it was they who saved our lives that day, things 
would be different ; but he asked me not, and I don’t 
like to do it.” 

“Tt seems so hard,” said Freda tenderly. She was 
so happy in the beautiful new love that had entered 
into her own life that she was more than ever anxious 
to see Phyllis happy. “I hoped things were coming 
right. I have fancied you were looking happier 
lately, Phyllis dear.” 

Phyllis coloured quickly. 

“TI did have a hope that something would turn up 
to set things right—but I begin to think it was alla 
delusion.” 

“What did you think? Do tell me, Phyllis. You 
know I am so interested in everything.” 

Phyllis drew from her pocket-book a little scrap of 
folded paper, and held it out to Freda. 

“ Why, that is the note that Mr. Falconer wrote to 
your father that snowy night, asking for help for 
those poor people.” 

“ Yes, and do you know, before I knew it was Mr. 
Falconer who had written it, I felt perfectly sure it 
was Mr. King’s handwriting? ” 

“Oh, Phyllis!” 

“ Yes, I did not feel the least doubt, from the first 
moment, that it was he who had come to the rescue. 
I only saw his writing once or twice, and that was 
years ago, but when I saw this paper I felt no 
doubt whatever, till I heard that it was Mr. Falconer 
who had been there, and then I felt so perplexed I did 
not know what to think next.” 

Freda was looking quite excited. 

“ Oh, Phyllis, could they be the same ? ” 

* Of course that was the thought that came into my 
head ; but I have tried to drive it away—at least, not 
to let myself indulge too many hopes. You see, hand- 
writings are often so much alike, and I have nothing 
else to go upon.” 

“ And you have said nothing?” 

“No; there did not seem anything to say. And 
every day I have hoped to hear that Mr. Falconer had 
been traced. Then we should have found it a!l out. 
But I cannot talk about Mr. King. You must know 
that it is impossible.” 

But Freda was full of excited interest. 

“ Phyllis, I do believe it is. Listen a moment. You 
know there were two Falconer brothers, and there are 
two King brothers. They are about the right ages, 
and the eldest is called Reginald, or Rex—which is 
much the same thing. What was the name of the 
other King brother? We know the Falconer one was 
Geoffrey.” 

“Yes, but I can’t remember—I’ve often tried. 
Perhaps Jack would know, since he has taken such a 
fancy to him.” 

Jack, however, was not for the moment available. 
They were to keep Twelfth Night this evening in 
festive fashion, and there was much to be done in the 
matter of preparation. The thaw had come at last, 
and had melted the snow, and the roads were passable 
once again. The whole neighbourhood was expected 
that night, and everyone was hard at work decorating 
the rooms and making all ready. 
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It was impossible to give time and thought to this 
knotty question to-day, but hopeful little Freda felt as 
if the clue of the riddle had been put into her hands, 
and she was certain that if she might only confide all 
to Tor, he would find a way out of the difficulty, and 
that the course of true love should be made to run 
smooth between the lovers. She did not, of course, 
know anything of the designs on the part of the 
seniors of the party with regard to the absent Falconer, 
but she had wit enough to see that there would be far 
fewer objections raised to him as a husband for 
Phyllis, than to the unknown King. 

The two girls, going down-stairs together, found 
Mrs. Woodburn in a state of considerable agita- 
tion. 

“Dear, dear, such a horrid thing—have you heard? 
There was a dreadful burglary at Sir John Culford’s 
last night, quantities of jewellery taken whilst the 
family were at dinner, and one gardener shot as the 
thieves were crossing the garden with their booty, be- 
cause he tried to stop them. He was coming up to 
stoke the furnaces, and he was shot down as if he 
had been a rabbit. Really, such things make one’s 
blood run cold. I only trust they will not pay us 
a visit next.” 

“ Oh, I should not think that was likely,” answered 
Phyllis, rather absently. “I don't think there is 
much jewellery in this house, and the plate is kept so 
very safely.” 

“No jewellery, child? How can you talk such 
nonsense? Why, your father reckons that there is 
ten thousand pounds’ worth up in the nursery cup- 
board alone !” 

“ But nobody knows about that.” 

“T wish nobody did; but since there has been all 
this fuss after young Falconer, the secret has been 
told first to one and then to another, till I don’t 
believe there are half a dozen people in the house that 
do not know. I declare I’ll have it all put in the 
bank to-morrow—where it ought to have been put at 
first. It’s enough to attract a whole army of burglars 
—a quantity of valuables like that lying unclaimed 
and uncared for. You and your father together per- 
suaded me they were safe there, but really I won't 
have the responsibility of them any longer. Why, if 
there chanced to be a fire in that part of the house, 
they would be all swept away in an hour, and then 
what would you both look like?” 

Phyllis smiled. She did not share her mother’s 
nervous fears, but she always paid due heed to all she 
said. 

“T only want them to be kept safe, and that seemed 
a safe place, as it had kept its secret so long ; but it 
shall be just as you like best, mamma. We do not 
want you to be made uncomfortable.” 

But Mrs. Woodburn had not time to stand talking 
over her grievance; she was called off at the moment 
for an interview with the housekeeper. Phyllis and 
Treda began to arrange flowers, and the younger girl 
looked up to say— 

“ You are not afraid, Phyllis?” 

“No, not at all. It is too long a journey to the 
nursery to tempt burglars, and I can lock the door 
and keep the key in my room. Mamma has panics 
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sometimes when she hears of things, but she forgets: 
them all very quickly.” 

Freda was too happy and busy to be nervous herself. 
Besides, when Tor was in the house, how could she. 
really feel afraid? Tor came in presently to consti- 
tute himself her attendant and slave, and they were: 
very happy together. putting up green boughs in the. 
picture-gallery —full of family portraits of the 
Falconer family, which had been sold with the house, 
as the family had no longer a place to put them in, 
The gallery was very suggestive to little Freda, and 
it was so hard for her not to tell everything to Tor, 
that, despite her endeavour to be very cautious and 
diplomatic, he was roused in a moment to see what. 
she had in her mind, and became keenly interested ; 
for there was somethiny in the romantic story of the 
lost Falconers that touched him, and his old friendship 
with them gave zest to his curiosity. 

When Freda found her secret divined, she was at 
first ashamed of her transparentness, and then very 
glad to be able to talk to Tor of all that was in her head. 

“Tt never struck me before,” said he, “ but the 
Christian names are certainly the same—Reginald and 
Geoffrey. I saw Geoffrey’s name on a letter lying on 
the sofa when I went to see him once. I should not 
wonder a bit if the man we are seeking is close under 
our hand the whole time, keeping quiet because of 
the pain of being known in his old neighbourhood 
in such changed conditions. To-morrow we'll really 
look into the whole affair. Clever little Freda—you 
will make a diplomatist yet.” 

“Oh, Tor, you are laughing at me—I let out secrets 
dreadfully.” 

“Only to me, my little sweetheart, and from me 
you ought not to have any to keep.” 

She looked up with a happy little smile. 

“T don’t like keeping them from you, Tor. I shall 
make a bargain next time with anyone who tells me 
one, that I may share it with you. I can’t help telling 
it, even if I try.” 

The party that night was a very gay one. It was 
the first time that Mr. Woodburn of Falconhurst had 
really entertained his neighbours, and he was deter- 
mined that it should be done in style, though without 
ostentation. The rooms were perfect bowers of grow- 
ing plants, ferns, and rich Oriental drapery, and the 
commissariat department left nothing to be desired. 

Rather late on in the evening, whilst supper was in 
progress in the hall, Freda had to run up to her room 
to put a pin in her dress, which had been torn by a 
clumsy foot. The maid was nowhere to be found, but 
Freda was not at all helpless, and she was sitting 
mending the rent in preference to pinning it, when 
she felt certain that through the open door she heard 
the sound of stealthy footsteps walking about in the 
empty nursery close by. 

Pausing in her task, and lifting her head so as” 
better to hear, she listened intently, and was certain 
she had not been deceived. There could be no doubt 
that somebody was in the room, and the thought of 
burglars darted at once into her mind. Could it be 
that they had come? And what ought she to do? 

She stole on tip-toe to the door and listened intently. 
Yes, somebody was certainly moving cautiously about, 
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but what was the most perplexing thing of all was 
that the door was locked, and the key was on the 
outside—for Phyllis had forgotten to take it away as 
she had intended. Whoever had got in, must have 
done so by means of the window, or in some equally 
unconventional fashion. And naturally this fact 
strengthened the supposition that all could not 
be well. 

After a moment for silent consideration, Freda 
glided away as quietly as a little ghost, and running 
lightly down the main staircase, had the good fortune 
to light upon Tor, who was never quite easy when she 
was out of sight, and had come out into the hall to 
look for her. 

In a moment she had told her story, and though at 
first he was disposed to laugh and call it her fancy, 
she saw that he intended to investigate matters for 
himself, and then of course she grew afraid. 

“Oh, Tor, you will not get into danger?” 

“ Not I, little one ; don’t you think I am big enough 
to take care of myself?” 

“But you will not go alone?” 

* Not if you would rather I did not.” 

“Oh, I can’t have you go alone. I should have to 
come too,” 

“To take care of me, I suppose? Well, if it will be 
any satisfaction to you, I will tell Max, and he shall 
organise a party for the ghost or burglar hunt, which- 
ever it may be.’ 

“T believe you think it’s all my fancy: but indeed 
there is someone there.” 

Tor did not really think Freda had been mistaken, 
though he made light of the thing to her. He found 
Max out, told his tale, and together with about half 
a dozen comrades they stole silently into the old wing 
and along the softly carpeted gallery which led to 
the old nursery. 

In another moment they were outside the door, 
which sure enough was locked, though the key was on 
the outside. And sure enough, too, there was someone 
in the room—the sound of steps was plainly audible— 
and the young men looked at one another and nodded, 

Max placed his finger on his lips, and took hold of 
the key, which he turned perfectly noiselessly. Then 
turning the handle in the same noiseless way, the door 
opened silently of itself, and looking in they saw— 

A man with his back towards them, a little bull’s- 
eye lantern in his hand, closely examining the panel- 
ling of the chimney-piece, as if he knew that the 
secret of the hidden door lay there. So absorbed was 
he in his task, that he did not hear the apprcach- 
ing footsteps, and Max had his hand upon his collar 
before he knew his privacy was invaded. 

Then there was a start, an exclamation, and the 
lantern, falling from his hand, was extinguished, 
leaving the party in darkness. 

“What are you doing here?” asked Max roughly, half 
surprised that his prisoner did not struggle in his grasp. 

“T am making some studies of wood-carving, with 
the express permission of the master of the house, who 
bade me take my own time. I have been unable w 





come before, owing 
“ Never mind your reasons for selecting midnight as 
your hour,” answered Max, still keeping tight hold of 
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his captive. “You can explain all that to Mr. 
Woodburn, with whom you will be at once confronted. 
Ah, you start at that—you do not quite like it; but 
people who choose such times and seasons for their 
studies must not expect to escape scot-free.” 

Rex did indeed start at the idea of being confronted 
with the new master of Falconhurst, and that in the 
old familiar rooms, and perhaps in the presence of 
Phyllis herself, upon whose face he had told himself 
he must never look again. The young man possessed 
at all times a somewhat haughty temperament, and 
to be thus laid violent hands upon, in the place which 
had belonged to his forefathers for centuries, was a 
trial to his pride and his temper which it needed no 
small effort to subdue. For a moment the flash in 
his eye and the look on his face made some of his 
captors think that, after all, he would prove dangerous, 
and Max was decidedly perplexed to know what kind 
of a captive had fallen into his hands. 

“JT will trouble you to release me,” said Rex 
haughtily, though very quietly. “I have nothing 
whatever to say to Mr. Woodburn, save to renew my 
thanks for his courtesy, which, however, does not 
seem to be shared by the rest of his household. I am 
here by his permission, and I request that my move- 
ments be not interfered with. Here are my draw- 
ings to speak for themselves. Mr. Woodburn will 
tell you that he gave me permission to come.” 

“That is all very fine,” answered one of the young 
men, “but we should like to know how you came, as 
well as why. Is it not rather a strange thing to be 
found inside a locked room with the door securely 
fastened on the outside? May we ask if you have 
the magician’s faculty of slipping through locked 
doors?” 

Rex paused and hesitated. The last thing he 
wished was to display a greater knowledge of the 
house than its owners possessed, being morbidly 
afraid of recognition under such circumstances. But 
a moment’s reflection told him that he could not; 
possibly avoid this explanation, and he could on!y¥~ 
hope it would not lead anyone to suspect the truth. 
He little guessed, however, to what conclusion such! 
very intimate knowledge of the construction of tiie. 
old house at this part would lead. 

“There is a door and a small corkscrew staircase 
that communicate direct from this room to the out- 
side of the building,” he said. “The entrance is 
behind that panel, which, as you see, is slightly 
pushed on one side. That is how I got in, and that 
is how I propose, with your kind permission, to go 
out. I acknowledge no right on your part to deta'n 
me farther, and I will ask leave to wish you a 
good-evening.” 

But the young men were exchanging wondering 
glances as they examined the masked stairway, whilst 
Max’s grasp upon his prisoner’s arm tightened per- 
ceptibly. There was no doubt in the mind of any of 
them now that, brazen the matter out as he might, 
he was a clever burglar, come in search of the hidden 
treasure. 

“You will ask a good many times before you get 
shat permission,” said Max, coolly watching whilst 
the panel was put into place again, and the secret 





















“The two girls 


outlet fastened up. ‘ People who choose such hours 
and such ways of getting into other people’s houses, 
on whatever pretence they come, may chance to find 
themselves in Queer Street one of these days. Do 
you think we do not know now who you are and 
what has brought you?” 

Rex turned so pale at this ques‘ion, that it was 
visible to the meanest comprehension how terribly 
taken aback he was. For a moment he stood motion- 
less and rigid, and then said, very stifly— 

“TI can only repeat that Iam here with Mr. Wood- 
burn’s permission. You had better send to ask him 
if he did not give it, and let me go.” 

“All in good time, all in good time, my fine fellow ! 
You need not be in such a desperate hurry. Yoa 
shall make your explanation to Mr. Woodburn your- 
self before we hand you over to other keeping. I 
do not say whether or not you wormed permission 
out of him to make some drawings of the house—he 
is only too easy-going in his ways; but under what- 
ever false pretences you may be here, it is perfectly 
obvious that what you are really here after is the 
treasure that belongs to the missing Falconers of 
whom we are in search. Ah! I am not surprised 
that you start again at that!” 

Rex had reason to start. He gazed at the speaker 
with what might well have been taken for terror in 
his eyes. 

“ What are you saying?” he asked hoarszly. 
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found Mrs. Woodburn in a state of considerable agitation.”—p. 390. 


“Oh, never mind; you need not feign such sur- 
prise—you that know the secrets of Falconhurst so 
remarkably well. You can reserve your defence till 
it is asked for. I will trouble you to step this way, and 
see what Mr. Woodburn has to say to you. He will 
perhaps give you a more patient hearing than I have 
done. At least, you will not leave the house without 
his express permission.” 

For one moment Rex looked wildly around him, as 
though for some way of escape ; but he was hedged 
round with a sort of body-guard, and saw that resist- 
ance was useless. He threw up his head haughtily, and 
walked proudly along beside his captor, to the inter- 
view with the present owner of his ancestral halls. 

What was likely to be the result of this encounter, 
Rex Falconer dared not even ask himself. He went 
blindly forward, like a man who walks in a dream. 

And meantime Tor, who had been a silent spectator 
of this scene, had not spoken a single word, but had 
kept in the shadow, neither: giving nor receiving @ 
single mark of recognition. He knew better than 
anybody else whither this encounter must surely 
tend, but he knew enough of his man to hold his 
peace for the present. When the time had come, he 
would speak with more effect. Let Falconer, late of 
Falconhurst, be brought before the present owner of 
the house, and then he would launch his shaft ; but 
not befor». 

(To be conclude.) 
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“Pe AR, far away, the flush of spring 
a Will steal o’er vale and hills ; 
The wild March winds will blithely sing 
Amid the daffodils. 


The primrose pale will fringe the streams, 
And deck the mossy ways, 

The haunt of all our childhood’s dreams 
In happy bygone days. 


The cuckoo’s call will ring again 
Through copse and garden glade, 
The bluebell shine through April rain, 

The cowslip bloom and fade. 
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The song of birds, the wood-dove’s note, 


Our English June will bring ; 
Across the valley songs will float, 
The mower's scythe will ring. 


From heathered hills, the honey-bee 
Her golden store will bear 

To sunny gardens dear to me ;— 
The hum of bees I hear, 


And dear home-voices fill the glades, 
And loved ones throng the way, 
Alas! the vision swiftly fades, 
And I am far away ! 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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A PASSPORT OF POWER. 
HE world has not yet wholly con- 
fessed Christ as its King and 
owned His Word as its law; but 
there are instances in which a 
common action or a general forbear- 
ance is acknowledgment of His Divine 
authority. The King’s warrant runs. 
A few years since, three small children 
—a boy and two tiny maidens— 
travelled from Kuli, in Germany, to 
St. Louis, in the United States. The 
oldest was ten and the youngest four. Escort they 
had none. They were innocent of any language 
but the tongue of the Fatherland. Their parents 
liad gone before, and had worked and saved, and 
at last sent home the money to bring out the 
bairns, It seemed a reckless thing to send such 
young and defenceless children a journey of four 
thousand miles ; but they were tenderly committed 
to God's providence, and they had a_ passport. 
The guardian who saw them off—no doubt with 
many a tremor—gave the elder girl a copy of 
the New Testament, and told her in every case of 
diffieulty or doubt to show the fly-leaf to the inter- 
rogator. The children’s names stood there, and their 
destination ; and something more was added—viz., 
these words: “ Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done it unto Me.” The little traveller obeyed 
her orders, and the text was indeed her protection, 
and the children’s charge on Christian sympathy and 
aid—honoured until they reached their emigrant 
abode and their waiting friends. They had jour- 
neyed safely in the shadow of a Royal proclamation. 
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ARROWS. 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


THE TOURIST’S SUNDAY. 

When on our tours abroad, we English too often 
spend Sunday very differently from the way we 
have been taught to spend it. Tourists run in and 
out of Roman Catholic and Greek churches as if 
these were mere show-places. It would be much 
better, wherever there is one, to go to our own 
English churches first, and help to support them 
with our presence and a generous gift to the offer- 
tory. We should be rewarded for doing so, because 
nothing is more refreshing than to hear the familiar 
English prayers, and the songs of Zion sung by 
English men and women in a strange land. 


A PARABLE OF LONELINESS. 

Coleridge, somewhere in his writings, has a parable 
of a man who lived among others, and noticed that, 
by bathing in a certain stream, they became infatu- 
ated, mad. This man, sceing their danger (of which 
they seemed unconscious), warned them; but his 
warnings were treated with ridicule. He continued 
to preach to them ; they continued to laugh at him, 
and to bathe, till at last all but he had plunged in 
the maddening waters. He alone remained sane of 
the whole population. For awhile he bore the 
desolateness of being the only sane person, of know- 
ing the insanity of the insane—bearing, by intelli- 
gent sympathy, the burden of their madness, which, 
in their ignorance of it, they themselves did not feel 
—but at last it became intolerable, and he, know- 
ingly, deliberately, in the full understanding of what 
he was doing, plunged into the stream that he might 
be as the rest of his fellows! Coleridge has prob- 
ably read the human heart aright. This is what 
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most men in such circumstances would have been 
tempted to do; it is, indeed, what every man does 
who wins popularity by pandering to the popular 
taste, instead of seeking to purify and raise it—a 
task often unpopular enough. This parable, more- 
over, seems to give us some insight into the solitude, 
the loneliness, of the life of our Lord, Who saw 
men’s sins as they saw them not themselves. Truly 
in this matter also He trod the winepress alone. 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 
Every servant of the loving Master has his or her 
own opportunities for unobtrusive but faithful ser- 


vice. They come with the seasons of the rolling 
year. There are times when hearts are strangely 


soft, ready to sound back the note of response to a 
word of admonition fitly spoken. It once happened 
that Dr. Theodore Cuyler, so long the earnest 
pastor of Lafayette Avenue Church, Brooklyn, was 
riding on the last day of the year in a street car. 
For a part of the journey he had as companion a 
gentleman he knew well, and whose entire indiffer- 
ence to the highest of all concerns he had often 
remarked with secret sorrow. His friend was of the 
world worldly. The two came to a point where 
their roads divided, and the business man wished the 
preacher “ A Happy New Year.” Said Dr, Cuyler, 
very gently, “Let’s, you and J, determine 
to begin the new year to-morrow with a 
better life.” The simple word sped to its 
mark, An atmosphere that made _ for 
serious thought had come with the ebbing 
hours of another portion of time. That 
evening the careless one was found in a 
prayer-meeting. A new and _ higher life 
did, indeed, date from the brave, God-blessed 
wish-word spoken so quietly at the right 
juncture. When kindly greetings are on 
all lips, surely there may be more soft, 
sweet counsels of wisdom. It need not be 
a jarring word, Yet there may be impetus 
in it to carry a life to loftier levels. 





AS IT OUGHT NOT TO BE. 

The late Head of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, once said of a friend, “I have fre- 
quently known him change his course 
when he was right, but never when he 
was wrong.” 


A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 
TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 

Most persons who have been engaged in 
temperance work for any length of time 
have suffered grievous disappointments. 
The sad effect of the drink habit is seen 
in the weakening and degenerating of the 
will-power, which both makes it hard for 
the victim to fight against and free himself 
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from it, and makes his friends and helpers, even when 
he is freed, regard him as enjoying but a precarious 
salvation. The cases are many in which men and 
women have for a time—and, in some cases, even 
for a long time—snaken off the tyranny of their 
sin, and then, under some unexpected temptation, 
have again come within its influence, and have 
fallen—perhaps lower than before; and many an 
earnest temperance worker has been led to say, 
“This attempt to restore the fallen is hopeless; 
it is better to concentrate all available power upon 
the more hopeful endeavour to preserve the un- 
fallen. With adult victims we can do no sure work; 
let us give all our service to saving the children 
from becoming as their parents. Prevention is 
better than Such discouraged workers in 
the temperance cause ought to take heart again 
from the words of “General” Booth in his recent 
remarkable book.» He has had an experience both 
long and wide, and he does not hesitate to say: 
“Some of the bravest, most devoted and success- 
ful workers in our ranks are men and women who 
were once the most abject slaves of the intoxicating 
cup.” 


cure.” 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
Sydney Smith, on one occasion when preaching in 
Edinburgh, observed before the sermon that the 
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congregation was chiefly composed of women. Accord- 
ingly he substituted for the text from which he 
originally had intended to preach, the words of the 
Psalmist : ‘Oh, that men would therefore praise the 
Lord.” We thought of this the last time we visited 
Paris, and noticed that there were in the churches 
many more women than men. Certainly we saw in 
Notre Dame, at one service, hundreds of men, but 
they- were lay helpers, who held candles in their 
hands, and marched round the church in a procession, 
at the end of which was the cardinal-arehbishop in 
all his glory of red clothing. Happily, however, 
there are not wanting signs of a revival of interest 
in religion on the part of men, but there is still room 
for abundant effort. 


FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 

In “ Nature’s Wonder-Workers” (Cassell), Miss 
Kate R. Lovell has given us a series of admirable 
word-pictures of insect life and its marvels. As 
she well says in her preface, there is much in the 
study of these tiny creatures calculated “to throw a 
little light upon the mysterious workings of Nature 
and Nature’s God,” and we can cordially commend 
this unpretentious work as an introduction to the 
study of the insect world.—Messrs. Cassell are re- 
issuing some of the most popular volumes in their 
“National Library,” with others that are new to the 
series. Bound neatly, but strongly, these handy 
little volumes make splendid travelling companions. 
—One of the latest volumes in another of Messrs. 
Cassell’s series, ‘The Red Library,” is Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Mary Barton,” which will, we trust, be as popular 
in this handy form with the present generation of 
readers as it was with their mothers and grand- 
mothers forty years ago.—A new story for girls 
is “Oak Bend; or, Patience and her Schooling” 
(J. Nisbet and Co.), by Anna B. Warner. There is a 
good healthy tone throughout the tale, which is 
founded, to a large extent, on fact, and reads as if it 
were, too.—To their “Scripture Handbooks” the 
same publishers have added a helpful little booklet 
on the Gospel of St. Mark, by the Rev. J. H. White- 
head, which all teachers should see and study.-- 
Teachers of day-schools, and all interested in educa- 
tion, should have a copy of the “ Educational Annual 
for 1891” (G. Philip and Son), into which Mr. 
Edward Johnson has compressed a vast amount of 
information respecting our elementary, intermediate, 
and university education, the particulars under the 
first head being exceptionally full and well prepared. 
—Mr. G. E. Tarner has compiled, and Mr. Frowde 
has recently published, a chart setting forth the 
“Outlines of Christian History” from the Ascension 
to the present time. This form of presenting the facts 
has much to commend it, and, so far as we have 
been able to test his work, Mr. Tarner has made 
a wise selection of incidents, and arranged them well. 
—Mr. Elliot Stock sends us a bulky volume of verse 
by Mr. C, A. Fox, entitled “ Lyrics from the Hills,” 
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the “ Hills” being those of Cumberland, Wales, and 
Surrey, and we must say we have enjoyed these 
songs of the hills more than the general subjects 
that inspire the rest of the volume.—From the same 
publisher comes a handy little manual of hints to 
mistresses and maids on “Domestic Service,” by 
Mrs. Lewis; and if her wise counsel were followed, 
we should hear less of the hitherto unending servant 
difficulty.—Messrs. Longmans have issued, in their 
beautiful “ Silver Library,” the four volumes of Mr. 
J. A. Froude’s “Short Studies on Great Subjects,” 
and thus an opportunity is offered to many who 
have not yet been able to do so, to secure this 
thoughtful collection of essays. Of course we cannot 
endorse everything Mr. Froude says, but no one 
should miss the opportunity of an acquaintance with 
one of the standard books of our age. 


AN APOSTOLIC LIFE. 


If there are still any credulous persons who deem 
a missionary’s life one of ease and self-indulgence, 
they should by all means be invited to read some recent 
letters from Bishop Horden, of Moosonee, who told our 
readers something of his work in our pages not long 
ago. This most apostolic prelate is always moving 
from one part to another of his vast diocese, and 
with many perils by the way. At one time he is 
threatened with shipwreck; at another, with the 
early stages of starvation. Every part of the 
story is told with perfect cheerfulness and faith. 
In summing the history of a time which must 
have been one of the gravest anxiety, he prefers 
to speak of assistance rendered rather than of 
suffering endured. Recalling the aid given by 
agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Bishop 
says :—“‘Help was never refused; had it been, 
starvation of whole families must have ensued; as 
it was, there was no loss of life among any of those 
whose hunting-grounds were within a reachable 
distance of the establishment. But we all suffered 
from the prevailing scarcity; we never felt the 
want of food, but we took many a dinner in which 
animal food was conspicuous by its absence.” The 
Bishop evidently cultivates that spirit of unfailing 
thankfulness which so beautifully adorns a Christian 
character. 


BETTER WORTH SEEING. 


Not long ago a clergyman stayed at the same 
hotel at Athens with an old American gentleman. 
He had visited the place before, and had returned 
for no other reason than to see the head of a statue 
of Iris, by Phidias, which had lately been discovered. 
Not only had he crossed the Atlantic for this pur- 
pose, but he had taken great trouble in writing to 
consuls and archeologists, so that he might find what 
he so greatly desired to see. What will the old 
man think when, in a very short time, he will be 
privileged to see the King in His beauty ? 
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OBEDIENCE UNTO DEATH. 


Bishop Tucker, in a letter describing his journey 
from the Zanzibar coast to the shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza, puts on record a touching. instance of 
obedience unto death. The caravan, perhaps the 
dargest which lad ever marched inland, was at one 
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crease in the sums devoted to foreign missions 5 
but an examination of accounts will show that 
the advance comes from the larger gifts of the 
inner circle rather than from the wider spread 
of missionary interest, When is this inequality to 
be redressed ? 











OBEDIENCE 


period in serious danger of attack from the natives. 
The guard of German soldiers was a very small one, 
and safety depended rather on the hope of conciliation 
than upon the strength of the escort. At this time 
a German soldier was sent into one of the adjacent 
villeges to buy food. He was strictly enjoined not 
to use his ‘rifle, in order that no breach of the 
peace might be provoked. Within the village he 
was surrounded by natives, who disregarded his 
attempts to explain his and 
menaced him with their spears. It was soon evident 
that they were very much in earnest, and that his 
life was in danger. But he does not seem to have 
hesitated for one moment. He had been forbidden 
to fire, and fire he would not, even to save his life. 
He was stabbed to death as he stood, obedient to the 
last. If we only found the same readiness to obey 
implicitly the commands of the Master, the cause of 


peaceful mission, 


foreign missions would progress at a vastly greater 
speed than anything we have as yet witnessed. So 


far as the workers are concerned, they are quite 
ready to die at their posts; but their devotion is 
very imperfectly supported by the Christian public 
There is, on the whole, a certain in- 


at home. 





UNTO DEATH. 


AN OBJECT IN LIFE. 

Everyone ought to have a worthy object in life, 
and to be dissatisfied with himself until he finds 
It was the daily examination of one of the 
most eminent of saints, “ Bernarde, ad quid venisti?” 
(“‘ Bernard, for what purpose art thou here ?”) 


one, 


‘“ What are we sent on earth for? Say, to toil; 
Nor seek to leave the tending of the vines, 
For all the heat of the day, till it declines, 
And Death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil ?” 


THE PRESS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Few things are more remarkable than the recent 
advance of foreign missions in public interest. Once 
upon a time it was not always easy to get even a 
hearing for the cause. Now the doings of our 
missionaries are recognised topics of public concern. 
The morning papers report the home meetings, the 
more important news from the field, and even pro- 
jected reforms, or the suggestions of arm-chair critics 
as to the conduct of affairs abroad. We have seen the 
Times devote a full-dress leading article to a chapter 
of missionary history, and discuss the prospects of the 























Christian faith in Central Africa with as much zest 
as the prospects of the session. The other morning 
journals have been quite ready to follow suit, and 
country subscribers to the larger societies often hear 
of new plans from their morning papers long before 
the official periodicals are out. Surely there is much 
to be thankful for here. The gradual breaking down 
of old prejudices must lead up to a more candid 
examination of the claims of foreign missions, ani 
this to a much larger measure of systematic support. 
At present, however, the pecuniary support has not 
increased in the same ratio as public interest. 


KNOWN AND UNKNOWN. 

Amongst the victims in the recent sad disaster 
at Leeds, in which, while dressed up for a Christmas 
entertainment, some little children were so burned 
as to lose their lives, was one little girl who was 
blinded by her injuries. When flour was dusted 
over the burned surface, so as to exclude the air, the 
little sufferer felt immediate relief, and said, “I can’t 
see you, but God bless you, whoever you are.” God 
would know the little one’s benefactor, anl she 
hoped that God would bless him. How often God is 
ministering to us by the unknown! Circumstances 
of which we know nothing as the means of good to 
us—people who do us good in ways which we can 
never trace—ay, even afflictions themselves, which 
we can never recognise as blessings—or, at any rate, 
not for a long time—are blessings, and blessed, though 
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we cannot see their ministering hands. One evening 
a gentleman saw a little girl in front of a fruit stall, 
and heard her saying, “I wish I had an orange for 
mother.” She and the children with her were neat 
and clean, and the gentleman gave them all plenty 
of fruit. “What is your name?” asked one of the 
little girls. “ Why do you want to know?” asked 
the gentleman. “J want to pray for you,” was the 
reply. The gentleman turned to go, scarcely daring 
to speak, when the little one added, “ Well, it don’t 
matter, I suppose; God will know you without your 
name.” Many an one has got a great name amongst 
men, but “ by their fruit shall ye know them.” God 
grant that He may so know us, and not only by a 
name ! 


SCATTERED SHEEP. 

We are often told that the home heathen de- 
mand more of our attention than they get. But 
they at least live in the neighbourhood of know- 
ledge. If, however, they remain ignorant whilst 
living in England, what is to be their spiritual state 
when, as sometimes happens, they are helped to 
emigrate ? The question is suggested to us by some 
pages in Mrs. Algernon St. Maur’s book, “ Impres- 
sions of a Tenderfoot.” In her travels in the far 
North-West she came upon miners and others de- 
cidedly above the rank of what are called our home 
heathen; yet amongst these she often found the 
most curious ignorance of common things. To one 
miner she lent a book which frequently mentioned 
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the word “salvation.” In returning it, he asked 
whether the lender belonged to the Salvation Army, 
as she had given him a book with that word in it. 
* Alas,” says the writer, “their utter ignorance and 
lack of religious teaching made me feel quite sad.” 
Another miner begged to see some sketches. “ Well!” 
he exclaimed, “I never thought as how one could do 
all these things with a brush and pencil. 1 thought 
as how all these things were done by machinery.” 
We hear now and then of the spiritual destitution of 
our countrymen in Australia and elsewhere; but it 
needs evidence of this kind to bring the realities 
of the situation home to us. 


DOMESTIC FELICITY MUST BE EARNED. 

Young people sometimes fancy that they can get 
married happiness merely by going through the 
marriage ceremony. Domestic felicity, however, like 
everything else worth having, must be worked for— 
must be earned by patient endurance, self-restraint, 
and loving consideration for the tastes, and even for 
the faults, of him or her with whom life is to be 
lived. 

‘*No man e’er gained a happy life by chance, 
Or yawned it into being with a wish.” 


STONEWALL JACKSON'S DEATH. 

About 1.30 on the day of his death, he was told 
that he had two hours to live, and he answered 
feebly, but firmly, “ Very good: it is all right.” A 
few moments before he died, he cried out in his 
delirium, “Order A, P. Hill to prepare for action. 
Pass the infantry to the front rapidly. Tell Major 





Hawks ” then stopped, leaving the sentence un- 
finished. Presently a smile of ineffable sweetness 


spread itself over his pale face, and then he said 
quietly, and with an expression of relief, ‘‘ Let us 
cross over the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees.” And then, without pain or the least struggle, 
his spirit passed. We should all be able to pass 
over the dark river of death bravely if we hoped and 
trusted as truly as did this Christian soldier to rest 
under the Tree of Life upon the other side. 


FOR PREACHER AND PEOPLE. 

The late Principal of Wyclifie Hall, Canon R. B. 
Girdlestone, has just published, through Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, a work on Old Testament 
criticism which may do much to remove the appre- 
hensions that have been raised in many minds of 
late years. Girdlestone calls volume 
“The Foundations of the Bible,” and we can heartily 
commend it to the consideration and careful study 
of all young readers.—Kindred in subject, but on 
a much smaller seale, is Principal Cave’s excellent 
little pamphlet, from the same publishers, on “The 
Battle of the Standpoints,” to which the author 
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gives as a sub-title “The Old Testament and the 
Higher Criticism.”—The influence of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible in the preservation of the 
English language from violent change cannot be 
over-estimated. It must be admitted, however, that 
there are not a few words used in our version of the 
Scriptures with a signification they have wandered 
from since 1611. So we are glad to welcome the 
“Select Glossary of Bible Words,” compiled by the 
Rev. A. L. Mayhew, M.A., and published by Messrs, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. To many readers this 
volume will be more interesting and useful than 
it would have otherwise been, by reason of the 
“Glossary of Important Words and Phrases” in the 
Book of Common Prayer, which is added to the first 
and more important part of the work.—Miss E. J, 
Whately offers some very helpful thoughts in “ Doers 
of the Word” (Elliot Stock), a collection of very 
simple and earnest reflections on passages of Serip- 
ture, more in the form of meditations than lay 
sermons.—The story of Hayti and its claims upon 
the Protestant Christians of Europe are set forth by 
the Rev. J. W. Herivel, B.D., in another little 
volume issued by the same publisher. There is a 
field for good work in the Republic, and we trust it 
may soon be occupied.—The Rev. G. D. Evans, of 
Bristol, is the author of a poweiful book for young 
men on the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which the 
author calls “The Young Man’s Parable.” The 
publisher is Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith, and as a work 
for young men we heartily commend this volume to 
the attention of those to whom it is aldresse:, and 
for whom it is particularly suitable.—-We have also 
received, but space fails us to more than mention, the 
following works: The annual volume of Miss Mason's 
magazine, Rest and Reaping—Brief Sketches of 
C.M.S. Missions, Part 2 (J. Nisbet and Co.); 
“Found Ready “—memorials of the Rev. George 
Poole (J. Nisbet and Co.) ; “The National Temper- 
ance League’s Annual for 1891 ; and the fourth and 
concluding volume of the Rev. Dawson Burns’ 
“Temperance History,” which carries us to 1880. 
Both of these works are issued by the National 
Temperance Publication Dépét. 


IS THOUGHTLESSNESS A SUFFICIENT EXCUSE? 

When alarmed by the unforeseen consequences of 
our actions, we often say, and think that it is a 
sufficient excuse, “I never meant to do all this 
harm; I acted thoughtlessly.” 
however, is no excuse, for “evil is wrought by want 
of thought as well as want of heart.” Addressing 
persons in the upper class, Mr. Ruskin says :—“I 
speak to you as representing your whole class, 
which errs, 1 know, chiefly by thoughtlessness, but 
not, therefore, the less terribly. Wilful error is 
limited by the will; but what limit is there to that 
of which we are unconscious? Let us ask from time 
to time, ‘Am I doing harm?’ and force ourselves to 
think.” 


Thoughtlessness, 
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EXPLANATION AND REALISATION. 

There was a certain seeptic who was trying to 
confuse a coloured man by the apparently contra- 
dictory passages of the | ible. He asked him how it 
could be true that we were in the Spirit, and the 
Spirit in us, “Oh,” replied he, “dere’s no puzzle in 
dat bout dat. It’s like dat poker; I put it in de 
fire till it gets red-hot. Now de poker’s in de fire, 
and de fire’s in de poker.” We may be easily 
puzzled by others in many matters connected 
with our faith, It may be that, as Bishop 
Butler says, “we have no faculties for such 
inquiries ;” or it may be that, though they 
could be answered by others, they cannot be by 
us, But in many a case where the explanation 
of a Divine truth is not possible, the realisation of it 
is; and that realisation is better than all the ex- 
planation in the world. To feel the influences of the 
Holy Spirit without being able to explain them, is 
better than (if it were possible) to explain all about 
them without feeling them. “God so loved the 
world that He gave,” ete. Who can explain that? 
Who wants to explain it, if he can realise it true of 
himself, and say, “‘God so loved me——” ? 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from December 
29th, 1890, up to and including January 23rd, 
1891. Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A Friend, Bristol, 
£5; A Glasgow Mother (llth donation), 2s.; S. S. W., 
Birmingham, Is.; Maude Fallowfield, Brixton Hill, is. ; 
J. J. E., Govan (39th donation), 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes. We have received and 
forwarded the sum of is. from ‘* Rauceby.” 


Dr. Barnardo also asks us to acknowledge the 
receipt of the following towards the funds of these 
Institutions :— 


towena, 5s.; E. W. N., 88.; M. G., Edinburgh, is. ; 
Cornwall, 10s. ; Katie and Willie, 5s. 


* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine. 
Amounts of 58s. and upwards will be acknowledged 
in THE QUIVER when desired. 





“THE QUIVER 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 


49. What false god was worshipped by the Syrians 
which is mentioned only by Naaman? 

50. What two schools of the prophets were situated 
o: Mount Ephraim ? 

51. What well-known saying concerning sin was 
fulfilled in the case of Gehazi? 

52. What words of St. Peter express the teaching 
of the prophet Elisha when }.e refused Naaman’s gift-? 

53. In what way did the prophet Elisha show 
kindness to the King of Israel? 

54. At what place did the King of Syria hope to 
capture the prophet Elisha ? 

55. By what means was Elisha preserved from 
danger ? 

56. What are we taught in the Old Testament 
concerning the ministry of angels? 

57. What words used concerning Jerobozm show 
that men are held accountable for the effects of 
their actions on future generations? 

58. Who were made the messengers 
deliverance to the people of Samaria? 

59. In what way did God discomfit the host of Syria? 

60. What was the cause of God's displeasure 
against Jehu? 


of God's 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 320, 


37. Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho. (2 Kings ii. 1—5.) 


38. Gilgal is generally considered to have been the 
residence of Elisha, and at Bethel and Jericho there 
were schools of the prophets, of which Elijah was the 
(2 Kings ii. 1, 3, 5, and iv. 38.) 


head, 
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39. A “double portion” denotes the eldest son’s 
share of the father’s property, and thus Elisha’s re- 
quest meant that he wished to be looked upon as 
specially a spiritual son of Elijah. (2 Kings ii. 9; 
Deut. xxi. 17; Philemon 10.) 

40, 2 Kings vi. 17. 

41. He smote the waters of Jordan with the 
mantle of Elijah, and they parted hither and thither, 
so that Elisha walked over on dry ground. (2 Kings 
i. 14.) 

42. Fifty of the sons of the prophets went to search 
for Elijah three days, and could find no trace of him. 
(2 Kings ii. 16, 17) 

43. The earnest and continuous prayer of Elisha, 
and his efforts to restore the child to life—a great 
example of perseverance in prayer. (2 Kings iv. 33, 
34; St. Luke xviii. 1 ; James v. 16.) 

44. She had provided for Elisha a room where he 
could rest on his journeys, and also food for him and 
his servant. (2 Kings iv. 8—10.) 

45. A little maid who had been taken prisoner out 
of the land of Isracl, and was a slave in Naaman’s 
house. told her mistress of Elisha’s power. (2 Kings 
v. 2. 3.) 

46. Abana and Pharpar, two rivers in the plain of 
Damascus. (2 Kings v. 12.) 

$7. 2 Kings vy. 14. 

48. First, that there is work for all in helping one 
another. Second, the duty of obedience to God's 
commands, as the only means of obtaining God's 
blessing. (2 Kings v. 10, 14.) 
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™) E once listened to the 
* music of the “Fare- 
well Symphony ;” it 
seemed to us suggest- 
¥y) ive of many precious 
73 and comforting thoughts. 
A feature of this perform- 
ance is that every member 
of the band has his own 
bright candle, that burns 
while he plays; by-and-bye, 
the time comes for the hushing 
of his part, and, gently extinguishing his light, 
he disappears, this going on till each performer 
has departed with his music, and the conductor 
is left alone. The places lately filled by those 
who united in sweet harmony know them no 
more. There were some present who, with a 
happy faculty for seeing the humorous side 
of things, appeared to consider the symphony 
a comic performance; to ourselves it was a 
solemn reminder of the fact that, one by one, our 
lights go out, our work on earth is done, and our 
little part, faithfully or slothfully performed, is 
over. But then there came the glad remembrance 
that, while the Lord leaves us here below, we 
may awaken music that shall echo on in immortal 
souls, even when our footsteps steal away. 
“Why do I lie here?” some poor sufferer, some 
feeble one, is inclined to ask fretfully. “I can 
do nothing; hour by hour I am called upon to 
endure pain, and to labour under a sense of 
weariness. Why does not God call me at once 
to the painless, tearless country?” Or some 
white-haired pilgrim may wonder why he or she 
lingers yet in this busy world, now old age has so 
long been reached, and the power for toiling has 
departed. To such we would whisper that your 
earthly part in the Divine harmony is not ended 
yet ; the Lord has not hushed the harp of your 
life, because He still has need of its music. As 
long as He leaves you here below, there are 
strains of glory and beauty you are still able, 
still required to awaken. There will be discord 
somewhere—in your own troubled heart, of a 
certainty— unless you allow the Holy Spirit to 
attune your weak life to the melody the children 
of God may learn. 

There is no music in repining. Change the 
trembling complaint to a prayer, change the 
thoughts of fretfulness to remembrance of all life’s 
Ebenezers, and, giving no place to the tempter’s 
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SWEET HARMONY. 
A CHAPTER FOR THE 











SICK AND INFIRM. 





suggestion that God is dealing hardly with His 
child, breathe into His listening ear the restful 
strain, “Even so, Father ; for so it seemeth good 
in Thy sight.” Sweeter music never arose as 
on angel-wings than the music of a Christian 
life. We treasure still the memory of one 
stricken into helplessness, whose voice, as long 
as we knew her, through long, troublous years, 
was never able to get beyond the first two or 
three notes of “There is a Happy Land,” which 
we heard her attempt sometimes. But the 
music of that sainted life is deathless. Unmur- 
muring, unselfish, thankful, and cheery, she bore 
the burden of her feebleness, and made the way 
of her cross “ one grand, sweet song.” 

Think how the music of your trustful peace 
and patience will inspire the lives around you, 
some of which have burdens already of their own, 
some of which are just starting in life, and need 
the triumphant strains of your Christian ex- 
perience to sound the advance for their hesitant 
feet. When the soldiers of Napoleon were weak 
and discouraged on the Alpine ascent, we are told 
their leader ordered “‘Sound the French Gloria ;” 
and the music gave the men new heart, and tri- 
umphantly they pressed forward. What memory 
can you leave with the lives coming on behind 
so inspiring’ as your own victorious faith? 
Christian, whatever be your cross, look up to 
your Master and sound the Gloria. In the years 
to come, some troubled heart, remembering the 
victory of your own unchanging trust, shall give 
thanks to God and take courage. 

In one great respect the ‘‘ Farewell Symphony” 
was a contrast to the Christian life, and herein is 
infinite consolation. Those who left the orchestra 
ceased their music; but not so with the depart- 
ing believer. He whose light has been shining 
faithfully below, he who, even in affliction, has 
awakened the undying music of faith, thanks- 
giving, and patience, will pass on to the land of 
music, where spirit-discord is unknown, and 
harmony is complete and made perfect for ever. 
“ After a thousand ages” the song of Moses and 
the Lamb will yet be the theme of the redeemed 
in glory. Wait for that anthem. And meanwhile, 
as your quiet days are attuned to gratitude and 
praise, let the choristers of the spring without your 
windows remind you of Izaak Walton’s medita- 
tion, “ Lord, if Thou hast provided such music 
for sinners on earth, what hast Thou in store for’ 
Thy saints in heaven ?” M. S. Hayecrart. 
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(Engraved, by special permission, from a picture by Grorce E. Hicks, in the Royal Academy, 1890.) 


A CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 


(See p. 426.) 
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‘How happy is he, born and taught, 
That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill !— 


“Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend, 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend.” 
Sir H, Wotton, 

CHAPTER I. 

THINK that everyone will agree 
with me when I say that the 
most important crisis in a girl's 
life is her emancipation from the 
For it is at that 
turning-point of life — between 
the brook” of girlhood and the 
“river” of. womanhood—that the 
character is formed. 

Each child that is born into this world has a 
decided individuality of its own, which it generally 
begins to show at a very early age—when it smiles 
and coos at the sight of its mother, or when it brings 
the very house down about its ears by yelling for the 
moon! Before it isa year old the family mind has 
been made up about its temper, and nothing will 
alter the impression that those first twelve months of 
existence have made upon the world. 

The baby has either irretrievably blackened its 
future character, or impressed its parents with the 
fact that it is an angel on earth. 

But still, in spite of an individuality which it cannot 
help,its character must be formed by judicious 
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parents who kept them hard at work through their 
school-days—laying the foundation of a thorough 
education. 

Youth is the time for acquiring knowledge, and, 
what is more important, a love of improvement. 
For to be clever and to have a natural love of 
learning are two totally different things. 

Of course, no one dreams of saying that grammar 
and scales are among the enjoyable delicacies of life, 
or that science consists entirely of the fairy-tales by 
which title the hero of “Locksley Hall” designated 
his studies. But just as Rome was not built in a 
day, so a good education is not founded in a moment, 
and you will be very thankful that you stuck to your 
colours, so to speak, and did your duty, although at 
the time it was annoying and irksome. 

But what becomes of your good education if directly 
you leave school you set to work, with more diligence 
than you used in the first instance, to forget every- 
thing you spent your youth in learning? 

Really, to my mind, a great many girls nowadays 
seem to be striving with all their might and main to 
imitate the empty-headed grasshopper in the fable, 
who sang and amused herself all the summer through, 
and laid nothing by for the winter, so that she 
miserably starved to death. And like that grass- 
hopper, we havea winter to provide for—-the winter of 
our old age, which is every year stealing nearer and 
nearer to us, and which must inevitably come at 
last. 

How would you girls care to be like Mrs. Skewton 
in ‘“*Dombey and Son,” who, when she had almost 





training, and a careful submerging of the bad 
points and a bringing forward of the good 
ones. This, of course, school life and com- 
panionship will effect, and it is when the 
girl is left, so to speak, to stand alone, that 
her real character comes to light. 

Now, my dear eighteen-year-old girls who 
have just left school and are very proud of 
the fact of being grown-up, do listen to me 
for one short moment. 

Of course it is delightful to be grown up 
—everyone knows that—to be able to choose 
one’s own friends and wear long dresses, and 
perhaps be wooed and won by some charming 
and wealthy lover! But wait a moment— 
have you ever reflected that in England alone 
there are about 300,000 more women than 
men? and if that is the case, you certainly 
cannot all of you become happy wives. 





There is a very strong feeling nowadays 
among us that every girl should be educated 
80 as to be able in an emergency to earn her 
own living, and it was an extremely wise 
mind that set that agitation on foot; and 
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many girls will live to be thankful to the 


“When it smiles and coos at the sight of its mother.” 
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“They talk of their neighbours instead of the books that they have been reading.”—p. 405. 


done with life, could think of nothing but her 
personal appearance, and even on her death-bed only 
roused herself to ask that her bed might be hung 
with rose-coloured curtains before the doctor came, as 
being more becoming to her complexion, and who 
could find no better amusement for her old age than 
talking scandal and playing cards ? 

Every one of you has some special line of genius of 
your own—some one thing in which you excel more 
than another. And your first object should be to 
discover wherein your talents lie, remembering that 
if you neglect them you deserve the same punish- 
ment as the man in the Gospel who laid his Lord’s 
money aside in a napkin instead of putting it out at 
interest. 

So as soon as the school doors close behind you, 
and the fuller life of womanhood begins, turn your 
mind at once to the idea of self-culture of a more 
varied nature than the mere bare routine of gram- 
mar and scales; for breadth of mind and thought 
is absolutely necessary for a successful and happy 
life. 

The first and great essential of all true culture 
is a course of daily reading of Holy Scripture. No 
other reading must be allowed to interfere with 
this, 

Nowadays many girls pass from school to college ; 
but I am writing for those who have not the inclina- 
tion for, or perhaps the income to afford, a Girton or 


Newnham education, and must therefore be contented 
with self-culture. 

You must not be surprised when I tell you that 
what a girl reads, as well in light literature as in 
the heavier sort, has the greatest influence on her 
mind. You cannot touch pitch and not be defiled; 
and, therefore, you cannot read books of a low, sensa- 
tional, or immoral tendency without suffering morally 
and intellectually. 

Avoid, above all things, a desultory habit of read- 
ing, for there is nothing that so weakens the mind in 
its power of application. 

There are so many stories written nowadays which 
seem to be put together with the purpose of showing 
how bad human nature can be, without receiving the 
censure or disapproval of the world, that it is as well 
to ask some experienced friend to guide you in your 
choice of fiction, as in your more improving books. 

Good biographies of our famous men are quite as 
pleasant reading as stories, and, of course, more 
instructive. 

I give you the names of a few that occur to my 
mind at this moment :— 

English Biographies: Buckland’s “Life,” “Life 
and Letters of Thomas Carlyle, and of Mrs. Carlyle,” 
“Sister Dora,” Lewes’s “Life of Goethe,” Coleridge’s 
“Life of John Keble,” “Life of Bishop Hannington,” 
“Lives of Twelve Good Men” (Burgon). 

So many delightful volumes of travel and adventure 
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are written nowadays, that it becomes quite difficult 
to make a selection. However, of great present 
interest are :— 

Waterton’s “ Wanderings,” W. R. Carles’ “Life in 
Corea,’ Drummond’s “Tropical Africa,” Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s “Legends of Normandy and Brittany,” 
Stanley’s “ Darkest Africa,” Sir Mackenzie Wallace’s 
“Russia,” Dufferin’s “In High Latitudes,” Lady 
Brassey's “Voyage of the Sunbeam,” Isabella Bird’s 
(Mrs. Bishop's) ‘‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.” 

If you never cared for Macaulay’s History and 
Essays when they were the toilsome reading of 
school-life, take them up now, and study them as 
they deserve ; and do not forget Bacon’s Essays, 
for their author had a wider insight into character and 
the relative positions of society and domestic life than 
almost any writer I know. 

And now we come to the great master-mind of all 
literature, whom I have purposely kept till the end 
of my paper—William Shakespeare, poet and philo- 
sopher, whose great thoughts on religion and the 
mysteries of life and death command our reverence 
and interest. He is a very prophet of religion and 
morality; and although we must make allowances 
for the manners and ideas of the age, which were 
coarser in their tendency than we can well under- 
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stand, there are good editions of his works that can 
be read aloud in any family circle. 

Read carefully all the historical plays, as well as 
King Lear, The Tempest, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Macbeth, and Hamlet; and try to live over in 
them the difficulties and trials of their heroes and 
heroines. 

To my mind, half the slanders and evil-speaking 
of life, and all the petty gossip of what we call 
“ society,” come from the mere fact that our girls and 
women do not take an interest in subjects that would 
raise them out of themselves. They talk of their 
neighbours instead of the books that they have been 
reading. 

I would recommend you to read and take to heart a 
little story written a few years ago by Edna Lyall. 
It is called the “ Autobiography of a Slander,” and 
is concerned with the complications that arise from a 
little gossip over an old lady’s afternoon tea-table. 

There is a verse written by the wisest of men with 
which I can very applicably end my paper to-day, 
and if every girl who reads THE QUIVER will take 
it to heart, the world will become a very much better 
place than it is at present :— 

“In the multitude of words there wanteth not 
sin: but he that refraineth his lips is wise.” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—FOUND AT LAST, 


MITTLE Lady Freda was growing very 
uncomfortable at the length of time 
Tor was gone upon the errand on 
which she had sent him. She was at 
best a timid little soul, and her active 
imagination was picturing all kinds 
of ghastly horrors, as wildly improbable as, 
and much more terrib!e than, the strange 
scene really taking place in the panelled 
chamber up-stairs. 

Below, the guests were departing ; carriages were 
rolling from the door; those who still lingered in 
the drawing-room belonged, with few exceptions, to 
the house party, and they were standing about the fire 
discussing the evening and passing criticisms upon 
such of the departed guests as had aroused their 
interest or curiosity. 

And then all at once, in some indefinite manner, 
they became aware of a stir and a flutter. People 
began looking towards the door to see what was about 
to happen, and Freda turned so pale that Phyllis went 
over to her to ask what was amiss, though she could 
make little of the answer she received. 

“Oh, I am so afraid that something has happened, 
and that it was all my fault—but he would go. Oh, 
what shall I do if any harm has happened to him?” 






“My dear child, what do you mean? What harm 
could “happen to anybody to-night, and in this 
house?” 

But there was no time for an answer, nor indeed 
any need, for a young man—one of those who had 
formed one of the party to the old nursery, came 
dashing in, half-laughing, yet very much excited, and 
he had his message out of his mouth before anybody 
could stop him. 

“ A burglar—a burglar!” he shouted. “ A burglar 
caught red-handed in the very act of making his way 
to the secret closet, and laying hands on the hidden 
spoil! He got in through a masked staircase, and was 
working away to discover the trick of the panel when 
we collared him.—They are bringing him here, sir” 
(this to Mr. Woodburn). “ Your son has him safe; and 
he had the impudence to quote you as his authority 
for this midnight prowl.—Ladies, pray do not be 
alarmed. I assure you he is under very safe custody, 
and I think you would all of you like to satisfy your 
natural curiosity and see a real live burglar, fresh 
from the scene of his crime.” 

The ladies shrank back, some pale, others excited, 
but most in their inmost hearts rather pleased at the 
idea of having some sort of passive share in such an 
adventure. But Mr. Woodburn made a step forward 
as if to interpose. 
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“This is becoming rather too strong—I do not like 
scenes in the drawing-room. Max should know 
better,” he said. 

But his wife, seized with an access of nervousness, 
laid her hand upon his arm and detained him. 

“Oh, do not go too near him. Stay here where it is 
light, and where we are all together. I cannot have 
you risking your life. He will perhaps try and shoot 
you. He may be reserving his fire for the master of 
the house.” 

Mr. Woodburn would have laughed aloud had any 
other person made such a ludicrous suggestion, but his 
wife was sacred in his eyes, and he was used to her 
unreasoning terrors, especially on the subject of 
burglars. 

“Those horrid treasures,” she murmured, still 
holding fast to his arm, “I always knew they would 
bring trouble upon us. I will have them taken to the 
bank before I am a day older. I shall never sleep 
easily in my bed again whilst they are under our roof.” 

Whilst these hurried words had been exchanged 
between different members of the company, the sound 
of steps outside the door sent a fresh thrill and flutter 
through the room, and every eye was bent upon the 
little procession that now entered. 

In the midst of the young men of the house in their 
evening dress was a tall figure in dark tweed—the 
figure of a handsome young fellow, whose face was 
not entirely unknown to some in that company— 
who bore little outward resemblance to a burglar 
(as popularly represented), and who held his head 
proudly and defiantly, rather with the air of a king 
than of a criminal. 

Phyllis stood suddenly upright as her glance fell 
upon that figure, and her colour flooded her face and 
then ebbed slowly away, whilst Mrs. Maltby uttered 
a startled exclamation, and murmured in her sister's 
ear— 

“Why, Cordelia, that is the very man I have spoken 
to you about. That is the Mr. King against whom I 
have warned you. I always did distrust him. I 
never could imagine why he was always prowling 
about the place; but I never guessed he was a 
common burglar, come after the treasure. Oh, what a 
terrible fall—for he did seem a respectable youth 
once.” 

Mrs. Woodburn was ready to take up any notion, 
however extravagant. Whilst Max was coolly an- 
nouncing to his father and the company how this 
new guest of theirs had been found employed, and Mr. 
Woodburn, who of course recognised him as Mr. King 
of the cottage, and was feeling mightily perplexed to 
know what all the fuss could be about, his arm was 
pressed by his wife, who whispered in his ear— 

“Oh, my love, do get him sent right away. I am 
sure he is a very disreputable character. He has been 
hanging about the house so strangely for a long time 
now—and do you know he once had the audacity to 
make love to Phyllis? ” 

All this passed so rapidly, that hardly two minutes 
had really elapsed since the prisoner had been brought 
into the room before Lord Torwood stepped quietly 
forward, and raising his voice so that it was heard all 
over the room, he said— 
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“Mr. Woodburn, allow me to introduce to you a 
gentleman you have long desired to know, and one 
whom I had once the honour to call my friend, as J 
hope to do again—Mr, Reginald Falconer, your pre. 
decessor at Falconhurst.” 

What a sensation those words produced! There 
arose a perfect tumult of voices asking questions that 
no one had leisure to answer, exclaiming, wondering, 
congratulating. Phyllis was one of the few who 
remained perfectly silent; but her eyes rested on 
Reginald’s face, and when, as if by the power of 
magnetic attraction, he turned his glance upon her, 
she gave him a smile that sent the blood into his pale 
cheek, and gave him nerve to go through the trying 
scene with grace and even with ease. 

“T am very sorry I alarmed anybody,” he said, 
addressing himself to his host, and speaking in a low 
tone, which nevertheless carried well, and could be 
heard all over the room. ‘“ Your permission was 
kindly given that I might choose my own time for 
coming, and as my brother is too ill to be left much 
alone by day, I stole away to-night after he was 
asleep. It was really on his account I came. He 
wanted me to make a sketch of the old nursery we 
spent our childhood in, and though I did not care for 
the task, I felt I could refuse him nothing. There is 
a secret way into that room which I availed myself of 
—and that is why I am here to-night.” 

* And you are really Reginald Falconer, of whom 
we have heard so much lately?” 

“That was my name once,” he answered, with rising 
colour, “though for many years now—almost ever 
since our reverse of fortune—we have preferred to be 
known only as King. Since Lord Torwood has 
recognised me, it is useless to try and hide my 
identity.” 

“IT cannot think why you ever did it. What a hunt 
after you I have had! Lid you never see advertise- 
ments in the papers for you?” 

“Never. I should not have troubled to read them 
had they been under my very eyes. A busy man has 
other things to do with his time than to study the 
agony column.” 

“But you knew you were wanted these last days?” 

Reginald coloured slightly. 

* Yes, but I preferred to remain as I was. 
you can guess at my reason for that.” 

Phyllis had now come quietly forward ; she laid her 
hand on her father’s arm. 

* Papa,” she said gently, “I think, as everything 
is being told now, that you ought to know this 
too: it was Mr. Falconer who stopped our carriage 
that day when we were run away with—Mr. Falconer 
and his brother—and the brother was so much hurt 
that he has been ill ever since. I always knew it was 
Mr. King who had done it, but only to-night did I 
know that it was Mr. Falconer also.” 

And then she held out her hand to him, whilst a 
chorus of voices exclaiming and questioning made 
such a tumult that they could exchange a few 
words unheard by all the rest, and she said softly— 

“You do not mind their knowing now? Indeed, I 
could not. help saying it. If we are to know who you 
are, it ought to be known what we owe to you.” 


I think 
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He did not speak for a moment, but stood looking 
at her with a hungry light in his eyes. So near, and 
yet so far-—that was the thought in his mind. Ah, 
how fair, and sweet, and good she looked! What 
would not life be like with such a woman as com- 
panion and friend ? 

And then Terwood came up with his genial greeting, 
carrying him back to their boyhood’s days, when they 
had been chums and schoolfellows together. 

“Tf I had seen you before, old fellow, you would 
not have kept your precious secret so long—you have 
not changed as poor Geoffrey has. And now will you 
let me introduce you to my promised wife, who was 
the first to make the discovery that there was a 
marauder on the premises?”’ And so saying Tor- 
wood drew Freda gently forward, and told her she 
must be introduced to the burglar she had caught. 

Rex was greatly mystified ; but there was no mis- 
taking the lover-like gesture with which Tor turned 
to his little sweetheart, nor the confiding, trusting 
glance that she bestowed upon him. A sudden wild 
throb sent the blood from the young man’s face, and 
his eyes sought those of Phyllis, which were still 
turned towards him. 

It was not the time for explanations, nor even for 
consecutive thought, but it seemed to Rex as if a 
sudden ray of sunlight had fallen upon his dark path. 
He did not pause to analyse the feeling ; he could not 
have told in what way his position was different at 
this moment from what it had been yesterday and 
many days before; yet he felt that a change of 
some kind had come over it, and the spring of hope, 
which had run so low, now began to rise within him 
once again. 

As for the millionaire and his wife, they hardly 
knew how to congratulate themselves enough, or how to 
express to this young man the sense of their deep and 
lasting obligation. To the courage of himself and his 
brother, mother and daughter owed most likely their 
safety, and perhaps their very lives. What ought not 
to be done for the gallant preservers, one at least of 
whom had paid so dearly for hiscourage? A thousand 
plans and projects floated before their eyes, but they 
knew it was not the moment at which to make any 
proposition. 

Besides, Reginald had to go. He could not leave 
Geoffrey longer, he said ; and the whole scene was not 
a little trying to him, though it had been less painful 
than he would once have believed possible. But he 
was anxious to be gone now, anxious to be alone 
again; and, bidding a brief adieu, he had slipped 
away before the company quite knew what was 
happening, declining all offer of companionship, and 
leaving the inhabitants of Falconhurst to talk far 
into the night of the strange thing that had occurred. 
As for Phyllis, she gave thanks on her knees that 
night for the happy thing that had come to her, or 
was surely coming. 

Geoffrey was awake when Rex came in, and he 
guessed what his errand had been. 

“You have been there!” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“O Rex, tell me about it. I have been dreaming such 
happy things about the old home. Ah, if I could but 
see it again!” 
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“T think you will, Geoff—I think you may—if you 
can get leave to try. Ah, Geoff, the secret is out at 
last. We are Falconers again, whether we will or no.” 

And then he told all the tale, too much excited to 
keep it to himself ; and Geoffrey drank in every word, 
with an eager light in his eyes, and an interest that 
he had not evinced in anything for long. 

* At last, Rex—at last—at last! Oh, Iam glad—I 
am, indeed. Can you not feel glad too?” 

“TI think I am—for, Geoff, I have seen her again, 
and it is not she who is Torwood’s promised wife; 
and I do not think she has changed from when I 
knew her years ago. Only—only she is still the rich 
heiress, and I-—” 

* You are a Falconer, once of Faleonhurst ; and you 
are your own self, Rex, which is what any good 
woman might be proud of. Ah, my dear, dear old 
fellow! do not let pride always stand in the way of 
your happiness. Should not love come first?” 

Rex sat with his chin resting on his hand, and his 
eyes fixed upon the fire; but there was a softer, 
happier look upon his face than it had worn for many 
a long day. 

“ Perhaps so, Geoff—perhaps so. I feel that if once 
I knew that I had her heart I must let all else go; 
but though I let myself dream of her, it may not be 
that she cares as I do. She is gentle and gracious 
by nature, and she may Yeel that she must be the more 
kind to me for what has gone before.” 

“T think she loves you for your own sake—I always 
did,” answered the ever-hopeful Geoffrey. “Oh, Rex, 
if I could see you with a sweet woman at your side to 
share your life with you, I could say my Nune dimittis 
any day with a glad and thankful heart.” 

Next morning there were early visitors at the 
cottage. Mr. Woodburn walked over himself, and 
invaded the little parlour before Rex had finished his 
late breakfast ; but the guest accepted a cup of coffee 
after his walk, and as the two sat opposite to each 
other, and discussed the viands on the table, they fell 
into an easier conversation than had been possible 
the previous evening, and presently the millionaire 
led the talk up to the point he wished. 

“T want to ask a favour of you, Mr. Falconer.” 

“Then pray do so. I will gladly do anything you 
ask that lies in my power.” 

“T wish very much, and my wife and daughters 
join in wishing it also, that you will allow your 
brother to be moved to Falconhurst, to remain there 
until he is fit to be taken to your town home. The 
doctor here says that these small, damp rooms are 
very much against him, and yet he cannot bear any- 
thing like a journey. If the associations of Falcon- 
hurst are not too much, I cannot think that any 
place would be better for him. No, Mr. Falconer, 
you must please not to thank me, or regard it in 
the smallest degree in the light of a favour. When 
you recollect in whose service it was that your 
brother received such serious injury, you cannot but 
see what pleasure it must be to us to do what iittle 
we can to lessen his suffering, and increase his chance 
of partial if not permanent recovery.” 

Rex sat looking straight out before him. His face 
was not easy to read. After a short pause he said— 
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“Would you kindly speak to Geoffrey about it 
himself? Let him decide. I will agree to any single 
thing that can please him or add to his comfort.” 

Mr. Woodburn allowed himself to be taken to the 
invalid, and there Rex left him, waiting for him in 
the parlour, hardly knowing what he wished as the 
result of the momentous interview. 

Presently Mr. Woodburn returned. 

“Your brother, I am glad to say, is very willing to 
become our guest ; and, without wishing to encourage 
false hopes, I cannot but believe that we may find 
some way of making life more easy and pleasant to 
him. He hopes that you will consent to be as much 
with him, as your engagements in town and else- 
where, which will shortly involve your absence, will 
permit you; and I need not say how heartily I 
echo that wish. If Falconhurst be not a pain- 
ful place to you, I trust that we shall often have 
the pleasure of welcoming you there. Of course you 
will accompany your brother when first he is able to 
be moved thither?” 

Rex had been struggling with himself all through 
this speech. Now he spoke with quick abruptness. 

“Mr. Woodburn, I must be honest with you. I will 
not come to your house until you know the whole 
truth. I love your daughter Phyllis. I have loved 
her for years, though without knowing who she was, 
or having the least hope of winning her. Since 
knowing all, I have had even less hope; for not only 
is she far above me in wealth, but I have been led to 
believe that her affections are engaged.” 

“So they are—so they are. They have been en- 
gaged for years to a fellow called Reginald King, 
whom she met at Munich, and with whom she fell in 
love to such an extent that her parents have been 
able to do nothing with her ever since. They were 
foolish enough to set their hearts upon mating her 
with one of the old Falconers, of whom they heard 
such mightily good reports, but the child had only 
eyes and ears for King. Come, Rex—let me call you 
that soon as late—will you never understand a thing 
till it is told you point-blank? Nothing would please 
me better than to see Falconers at Falconhurst 
again, if it could be managed without turning out 
Under- 
stand, that in asking you to be my guest I know all 
involved; and that if you can win my daughter's 
heart as Falconer as well as you did as King, no one 
will be more pleased than her father, and no one 
will be more gladly welcomed by all the family than 
the man we have been so long seeking—Reginald King 
Falconer.” 

After that, what could Rex say ordo? He did not 
attempt to speak, but only held out his hand. 

“T cannot thank you—I have no words; but if love 
will make her happy——” 

“Tt will, it will; provided only the right person 
offers it. She looks a new woman already—my little 
girl, We are a happy household to-day, Rex, and 
shall be happier still when we have you and Geoffrey 
amongst us. I am going to see Dartford, to ask if 
it could not be managed to-day. The boy will pick 
up, you will see, when he gets into the old home 
again,” 


my little girl, who loves the place so well. 
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“T believe he will,” answered Rex hoarsely, « But, 
Mr. Woodburn, one thing more. I am a poor man; | 
have nothing to offer your daughter but myself——” 

“And quite enough, too; not that you are correct 
in your estimate, as I shall presently show to you, 
You have a very pretty little fortune in heirlooms, 
which my little girl will think a vast deal more 
about than of money, of which she has plenty. You 
will bring her just those things she has not got, and 
which money will not buy. Oh, don’t you be afraid but 
that the bargain will be even enough. You ought to 
know better than to make such a fuss about money, 
Still, if you do feel uncomfortable on that score——” 

And then Mr. Woodburn plunged into the story of 
the hidden hoard, and finally went off in a great 
hurry to catch Mr. Dartford before he went out, and 
learn when he thought the invalid would be fit for 
the proposed move. 

And then Rex, after seeing him out, went to talk 
things over with his brother. 

Geoffrey was waiting for him, his eyes shining, a 
bright flush in his face, this strange new joy envelop- 
ing him almost like an atmosphere. He held out his 
hands with the old joyous smile, crying— 

“Oh, Rex, it has all come right—at last—at last!” 





CHAPTER XVII.—THE OLD HOME. 


IT was not done quite so fast as Mr. Woodburn, in 
his hospitable impatience, had wished. Mr. Dartford 
did not consider Geoffrey in a state to bear so much 
excitement all at once; the news already told him, 
though of so good a kind, had been something 
of a strain upon him in his weakness; and it was 
considered better that the tonic of happiness should 
be allowed to do its work before anything further 
was attempted. 

The plan of moving his patient to Falconhurst 
appeared to the doctor the most sensible thing in the 
world, and likely to do him real good, though nothing 
could effect a permanent cure. But it was better not 
to hurry things on too quickly, as Mr. Woodburn 
was forced to agree ; and, indeed, it did occur to him 
that it would, perhaps, be better for his house to be 
cleared of its many guests before the brothers came 
to visit their old home. 

Both he and his wife were mightily pleased at the 
turn matters had taken. It seemed to them the very 
best thing possible that their daughter should marry 
one of the old name and race ; and the fact that she 
had lost her heart to him under another name added 
to the romance of the thing, and gave it a flavour 
rather out of the common, which they enjoyed very 
much. Of course Mr. Woodburn confided to his wife 
what Rex had said to him respecting his daughter ; 
and, equally of course, Phyllis was told nothing ex- 
cept that the brothers were coming by-and-bye as 
guests under her father’s roof, or, to speak accurately, 
under her own. 

How jubilant was Freda then, and how quietly 
happy Phyllis herself! It was like realising two 
dreams in one; and she knew, though she did not 
say so, that the happiness of her life was now assured. 
A great peace and content fell upon her, and she 
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waited with calmness and patience for what would 
come to her. 

And it was some time before she saw Rex. For a 
few days after the announcement had been made, he 
was unable to leave Geoffrey, even to come up to the 
house, as he was asked to do. Somehow he felt he 
did not wish to face again the crowd he had seen 
there the night he had been captured in the old 
nursery ; he did not wish to meet Phyllis surrounded, 
as she had been then, by a rabble of people, all 
strangers to him, who seemed to have more right 
to claim her notice than he had himself. He was 
strangely but tempestuously happy, and he wanted 
to calm down before meeting her again. He knew 
that his love was returned. and he could rest in 
that assurance until he felt himself once more able 
to go to her and tell all that was in his heart. 

And before that day came, Rex was suddenly sum- 
moned to town on business that brooked no delay. 
Geoffrey was so far better that his brother could leave 
him without anxiety, and he had now so many 


friends to drop in and see him that Rex was not 
afraid of being painfully missed. 

Happiness had done so much for Geoffrey that he 
was like a new being. Neither brother had dared 
to speak, or even to think, of real or permanent 
improvement; but, at least, he was better for the 
present, and they could rejoice in that. 

“Tsay, Phyllis!” cried Jack, bursting in upon his 
sister on the day of Reginald’s sudden departure, 
“that poor fellow is all alone; the other chap has 
gone off to London for several days. Now, don’t 
you think it would bea jolly lark to move him up 
here on the sly, as it were? I ran home by Dart- 
ford’s, and he says he has no objection. He’s as fit 
now as he’s likely to be for a long time to come, and 
the house is pretty well clear of people now. What 
do you say? Shall I go and ask father?” 

“Do, Jack ; I think it would bea capital plan. I 
do not see why we need wait, if he is well enough; 
and it must be very dull in those little, dark rooms 
alone. We have only Freda, and Lady Severn, and 
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Tor here now, and they will not be going for some 
time yet ; besides, Geoffrey will not mind them. Tor 
is one of his most regular visitors.” 

Mr. Woodburn was delighted with the idea ; and it 
seemed better for Geoffrey to get over the excitement 
of the move before his brother came back to be 
excited too. So the very next day it was quietly 
accomplished, and, thanks to the resources of wealth, 
was made so easy that the patient did not suffer at 
all, and was not even tired when the easy invalid 
carriage stopped at the familiar door, and he was 
gently transported into the old hall, and laid down 
beside the fire on a comfortable couch made ready to 
receive him. 

He looked about him with shining eyes. There 
was much that was familiar, although changes had 
been made, and there was much more of luxury and 
richness than in old days. But the antlers over the 
doors, the armour, the statues, and most of the pic- 
tures, were the same; and the young man presently 
closed his eyes, feeling that it must surely be some 
strange dream, from which he should presently 
awake. Had he not dreamed of the old home times 
without number before ? 

“ Let him sleep; it will be the best thing for him,” 
he heard a voice say close at hand. And then a 
silence settled down, and he felt no disposition to lift 
his heavy eyelids, and was soon wandering in imagi- 
nation through the well-known gardens and shrub- 
beries in the golden time of the roses, when the sun 
was hot in the sky, and the air full of the songs of 
birds. 

When he opened his eyes again, it was to find him- 
self in twilight dimness, with only the glow of the 
fire to give him light. He lay very still, looking 
round him, not by any means sure that this was not 
the continuation of the dream. But presently his 
eyes fell upon a new object—one that had not be- 
longed to the old home in old days—the fair face of 
a young girl—a face that he knew; and, suddenly 
rousing himself to full consciousness, he raised him- 
self on his elbow, and held out his hand. 

Phyllis came forward and put hers within it. She 
stood beside him, looking down into the wasted 
face with a great compassion in her clear, beautiful 
eyes. 

“T have been so sorry,” she said, very simply and 
quietly. “I cannot talk about it; but it was in our 
service it happened. You know, we are not ungrateful 
—though it must have seemed so at the time.” 

“Indeed it did not. What could you have done? 
And you must not be sorry for me now. I think I am 
the happiest man in the world.” 

There was such sincerity in his look and words that 
she could not but believe him, though it was touching 
to hear him make such a confession. 

“You have made me happy,” continued Geoffrey, 
who still held her hand. “ You cannot guess what it 
is to me to see my old home again—your home, as it 
is now.” 

* Ah! do not think of that,” she said hastily. “ You 
cannot understand what an interloper it makes me 
feel.” 

“No, no; you must never feel that,” 
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“T cannot help it. You see, we have heard so much, 
and I know it really ought to be his.” 

Geoffrey's smile shone suddenly out—bright, vivid, 
and sweet. When a man stands very near the confines 
of eternity, little differences of wealth and station 
fade into insignificance, and a clearer, holier light 
shines upon his path than the common light of every- 
day life. Was it that, or was it something he 
saw in Phyllis’s face that gave him courage to speak 
the next words? In that dim twilight hour, in the 
shelter of the old home, it seemed as if a sense of 
prevision came over him, as if he knew too well 
what must follow to feel afraid of saying it. 

“Phyllis,” he said, very softly—* may I call you 
that ?—do you know—can you guess—why I ask it? I 
am going to leave him soon, and we have been all in 
all to each other. Leaving him has been the only 
trouble ; and now that seems to be taken away. For I 
think you will comfort him. Phyllis, may I leave 
him to you?” 

A flush rose in her cheek, but there was no wavering 
in her eyes. She bent over him, and said very softly— 

“T will do what I can.” 

“And you can do all. He has never loved anyone 
but you; and though you seemed a star out of his 
reach then, circumstances have once more brought you 


together. God has been very good to us,” he added, 
dreamily. “TI have prayed, but I never could have 
thought of this. He gives us more than we dare to 
ask for.” 


Those words were like a seal to the brotherly and 
sisterly relation which at once seemed established 
between those two. From that moment forward 
Phyllis constituted herself Geoffrey’s special com- 
panion and attendant, whenever he was well enough 
to be wheeled out into the hall and lie upon the couch 
there—the place he loved the best in all the house. 
The rooms were all more or less strange to him, but 
the hall was like a little bit of the past. He had a 
ground-floor bedroom opening out of it, and every day 
about noon he was wheeled out, and his couch became 
a sort of gathering-place, where everyone came with 
pieces of news, with the choicest flowers or finest 
fruit, and where Phyllis would sit by the hour, 
hearing of the old life of his boyhood, and never 
weary of listening to stories of the prowess, the gener 
osity, the perfections of Rex. 

Geoffrey won all hearts by his patience, his happi- 
ness, by the gratitude with which he accepted all 
that came to him, and the even flow of his spirits, 
when he had so much cause for despondency and 
repining. Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn hardly seemed to 
know how to make enough of him. When they saw 
how much suffering had been entailed by his gallantry 
in their service, it was natural they should feel eagerly 
anxious to do everything in their power for him; 
whilst the charm of his unselfishness, and his relation- 
ship with the man they hoped shortly to welcome 
as a son, made the claim all the nearer. Before 
Geoffrey had been a week in the house, it seemed plain 
that it would be with difficulty he would ever escape 
from it again. And indeed, either the place itself, or 
the generous living, or the relief in the security of his 
brother's future happiness, acted so favourably upon 
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him that it seemed as if there might be room to 
hope for more of a rally than once seemed possible. 
Geoffrey was never tired of saying that he did not 
know when he had been so strong or so free from 
pain. He thought his brother would hardly know 
him when he came back. 

Rex was detained nearly ten days in town, but the 
bright letters he received from Geoffrey kept him 
quiet. He was able then to arrange to be absent from 
London for several weeks, and came down in the hope 
of seeing Geoffrey established at Falconhurst before 
he had to leave him again. That he had gone there 
already was unknown to Rex. It had been thought 
better to say nothing, but to take him by surprise at 
the last. 

So on the day of his arrival the Falconhurst 
phaeton was sent to meet him, with the news that he 
was expected to join his brother there, and Geoffrey 
asked Phyllis to sit with him whilst waiting for the 
arrival. As for the rest, they discreetly absented 
themselves, thinking it well to let the meeting take 
place with as few witnesses as possible. 

It was an open secret now that some strong attach- 
ment existed between Phyllis and young Falconer, 
and everyone was of opinion that nothing could be 
more suitable than the match; still, till the two 
contracting parties had met, and come to some definite 
understanding, nothing could be said openly, and it 
was thought that the sooner the understanding was 
arrived at, the better it would be for all. 

Phyllis was looking very lovely as she sat beside the 
invalid’s couch that afternoon, knowing that Rex was 
already on his way. There was a flush on her cheek, 
and a sweet, shy happiness in her eyes, while she could 
not settle to any of her many occupations, but sat, 
for a wonder, with her hands idle; not restless— 
Phyllis was never that—but too much engrossed in 
listening to have disposition for anything else. Geof- 
frey, with a sick man’s privilege, had chosen the 
dress she was to wear—a soft grey cloth, made very 
plainly, and finished at the neck and wrists with a 
crimson ribbon. Very lovely she looked, and his eyes 
rested on her with pride and deep affection. She had 
grown, indeed, to be like a dear sister tohim. And she 
reciprocated his love with one as deep and tender : for 
was he not Reginald’s brother? 

The sound of wheels on the gravel without—Phyllis 
rose, and seemed as if she would have moved away, 
but he took her hand, and held it, and she let him do 
as he would, and so they remained together whilst Rex 
came across the hall towards them. 

“Geoffrey, old man,” he began, too eager to see his 
brother to feel the strangeness of the first entrance 
into the old home; and then he saw Phyllis, and 
stopped short, the blood mounting in his face, as 
indeed it did in hers. 

Geoffrey alone was calm and self-possessed. 

“ Rex,” he said, “it is hardly my place, perhaps, to 
welcome you to the old home; but Phyllis has made it 
such a hoine to me, and has given me such a brother’s 
privilege, that I think she will let me do even that. 
Oh, Rex, I have been so happy here, and I know how 
happy you will be.—Phyllis, will you take him to see 
the garden before it is dark ?—the one place I cannot 


see yet, but must use his eyes for still. I want to 
know how it all looks to you. I am so sure that it 
will be home to you still.” 

Rex and Phyllis did not speak: but their hands 
met, and their eyes, and together they went out, as 
Geoffrey had bidden them, whilst he lay with a happy 
smile upon his lips, and a look of the utmost content 
upon his face. 

They were not away very long—half an hour, 
perhaps ; and then they returned to him again. Rex 
led Phyllis up to his couch, and the expression on his 
face required no interpretation. Geoffrey held out his 
hands to Phyllis. 

“My sister—my dear sister.” 

She bent her head and touched his brow with her 
lips. 

“Oh, Geoffrey, I am so happy !” 

“ And I need not ask if he is. Ah! Phyllis, it is all 
like a beautiful fairy tale. Yet it is not because he 
will be Falconer of Falconhurst again that I am so 
glad and proud, but because he has won the love of a 
true woman, who has loved him faithfully for his 
own sake.” 

And Rex came forward then, and put his arm about 
Phyllis, kissing her on brow and lips, with that tender 
pride of appropriation which is so sweet to a woman 
from the man she loves. 

“The old home, Phyllis—the old home with a new 
happiness in it. Oh. my darling, God grant that I 
may make you as happy as you have made me 
to-day.” 

CHAPTER XVIII.—WEDDING BELLS. 
“WHAT is the good of waiting?” 

That was the prevailing question in many minds 
which Tor was the ‘first to put into words—Tor, who had 
taken the keenest interest in the affair from first to last, 
and was in great sympathy with the lovers, from the 
fact that he was constrained to wait a year for his 
little bride, who was not to be his till her twentieth 
birthday was passed. He grumbled a good deal at the 
delay, but was willing to wait, on condition of seeing 
a great deal of Freda in the interval ; and this was 
one reason for his prolonged stay at Falconhurst. 
The good-natured hosts were delighted to keep him ; 
and Lady Severn and her granddaughter were easily 
persuaded to stay on in so pleasant a house. where 
they were made as much at home as it was possible 
for guests to be. Both the millionaire and his wife 
were thoroughly kind-hearted, and delighted in seeing 
people happy about them ; whilst their immense satis- 
faction about Phyllis made them indulgent to all 
lovers, and anxious to assist them in arranging matters 
to their own liking. 

“ What is the good of waiting, when they have been 
waiting all these years as it is? It would be an 
immense pleasure to Geoffrey, poor fellow, to see them 
man and wife, and then this could be his permanent 
home. As it is, he will feel uncomfortable at staying 
on in this indefinite fashion, and will be wanting to 
go to London with Rex, in which case his periodical 
visits will cease to have a good excuse, and will become 
less frequent. I can’t see the use of waiting when 
people know their own minds, can you, little Freda?” 
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Freda laughed and blushed, and said “No;” and 
everyone was grateful to Tor for putting the thought 
into words. And so it became known in the neigh- 
bourhood that in April there was to be a grand 
wedding, and their own young master, whose return 
had been hailed with a perfect burst of joy in the 
place, was to be married to the young mistress of 
Falconhurst, whom they had all learned to love: 
Such a consummation was looked upon as the acme 
of bliss, and congratulations came pouring in on 
every side; whilst Geoffrey looked as if he had no 
ungratified wish left—as, indeed, was pretty nearly 
the case. 

Old Betty, now recovered from the effects of the 
accident, had been installed as the special attendant 
of “her own boy,” and was the most devoted of 
nurses. Rex, who could not, of course, make Falcon- 
hurst the home it was to his brother, left him with 
an easy mind when he went off to London each 
Monday, to return on Friday or Saturday for a happy 
rest and change. There was really no need now for 
him to work. The old hidden treasure had turned out 
of even greater value than had been anticipated, and 
some iron-bound caskets of ancient gold pieces—the 
only part that Rex would sell—had realised quite a 
large sum from collectors ; but still the young man 
preferred to continue to earn his own livelihood so 














“*The old home with a new happiness in it,’"—p. 411. 
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long as he yet remained unmarried, though he knew 
that when once Falconhurst was his home he should 
find his time well occupied in the cares that come 
to the landowner who wishes to be a friend to his 
people and to do his duty by them. 

And what a happy, golden springtime it was to 
many that year! It was hard to realise the change 
that those few weeks had wrought. 

“You must be my little bridesmaid, Freda,” said 
Phyllis, when once the preliminaries had been 
settled, and it was known that there was to be no 
long delay. “For, you know, you were the first to 
tell me that things would all come right, and in an 
indirect way you were the cause of the great climax.” 

Freda loved to think she had had ever so small 
a share in the development of such a charming 
romance ; for she loved Phyllis with all the strength 
of a warm little heart. 

“T have been so happy since I came here,” she 
whispered in return. “I do not know what I should 
have done if I had had to go away before it all 
came right.” 


So on a cloudless day, late in April, when the 
birds were singing their spring chorus of ecstasy, 
when the flowers seemed to spring up beneath the 
touch of a fairy wand, and the cuckoo’s soft note was 
heard in copse and hedgerow, the village of Falcon- 
hurst was all en féte, and there was such a gathering 
there, both of gentle and simple, as had hardly been 
known, even by the oldest inhabitant, who could 
generally cap each event by the memory of a grander 
one. 

What arches there were across the roads! What 
flags fluttered from the windows! What flowers 
strewed the ground as Phyllis drove up to the hoary 
old church, and smiled sweetly upon the little 
children who were scattering them before her! She 
was a lovely bride—there was no dissentient voice on 
that point. And what was better, as the old folks 
said, she had proved herself to be as good as she was 
beautiful, and a kind friend 
to themall. As for Falconer 
of Falconhurst, there could 
be no two opinions about 
him. He the finest 
young gentleman that ever 
breathed—a regular chip of 
the old block ; and beyond 
that Falconbridge praise 
could not soar. That he 
should have a real live lord 
for his best man was a 
source of real pride and 
satisfaction to the simple 
people—since it could not 
be poor Mr. Geoffrey. And 
they knew that good times 
coming for 


was 


indeed 
them now, and the long, dark 
years of neglect and loneli- 
ness were over for ever. 
“We'll have Falconers at 
Falconhurst for many a long 


were 
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day to come, please God,” was the general cry, as the 
wedding bells pealed joyously out, telling that the 
knot had been tied, and that Falconer was once more 
their lord and master ; and vhen that was said, there 
seemed no more wanted to complete their happiness ; 
and loud and long were the cheers that greeted the 
newly married pair, and many were the tears of 
happiness that were shed as the oldest retainers 
crowded round to press the young master’s hand 
again, and welcome him to “ his own.” 

And who so glad or so proud as Phyilis, as she held 
her husband’s hand clasped close in hers, the solemn, 
wonderful words ringing in her ears yet—* Whom 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder”? 

He was her own now—her very own—to cherish, 
love, honour, and obey till death should them part. 
What more of happiness could the world have to 
give? 

“Only let us show our gratitude by bringing happi- 
ness to others.” 

It was little more than a whisper, but Rex heard it, 
and turned to her with his smile of comprehension. 

“We will, my darling—God helping us, we will.” 


It was nearly midsummer when another glad peal- 
ing of the bells told the eager, waiting multitudes 
that the carriage in which Rex Falconer was bring- 
ing home his bride had been signalled from the van- 
tage ground of the next hill. The golden sun was 
sinking in the west, and the long shadows lay softly 
on the home-like meadows, where cows were standing 
knee-deep in buttercups and daisies, and the young 
corn was waving in the breeze, in all the beauty of its 
vivid green. 

Here and there along the road were groups of 
mounted tenantry; and soon, by the shouting, and 
the cheering, and the frantic waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, it became evident that the bridal pair 
were drawing very near. 

Yes, here they come! Here is the carriage, not 
trayelling very fast. How can it, when there are so 
many loving greetings to be given, and when the lady 
will not have the little children pushed aside, who 
come rushing up with their offerings of huge posies 
of summer flowers? And now they have entered 
the village itself, they are surrounded by their own 
people. ‘The horsemen make a kind of body-guard ; 
the rest close round, laughing, weeping, greeting, 
and blessing ; and then, amid the cheers of the young 
men, a voice rings out like a trumpet—the voice of 
the village blacksmith, who has lived, man and boy, 
as his fathers before him, under the Falconers’ rule 
80 Many generations 

“Come, lads, out with the horses; that’s not the 
way the Falconers were took home in my time. We’ll 
bring them up in the good old way. Old ways with 
the old name, say I. And three cheers for Falconer, 
and three times three !” 

No need to repeat the hint. Before the black- 
smith’s words were out of his mouth, there were half 
a hundred hands busy with the horses. 
less to protest. 

“Let them have their way; it will make them 
happier,” said Rex; and he smiled as he saw the 


It was use- 


tears standing in his wife’s eyes, though his own heart 
was very full. 

In the momentary delay there was a movement 
in the crowd, and Mr. Dartford pushed his way up to 
the carriage, and stood bare-headed beside it. 

“T wanted to be amongst the first to congratulate 
you,” he said, “because I am the bearer of good 
news.” 

“ Geoffrey?” 
ing of his eyes. 


questioned Rex, with an eager light- 


“Yes; you will soon see how he has improved, and 
will hear glowing accounts of himself from himself. 
But what I want to tell you is, that there has been 
real and great improvement. We have had some of 
the best men of the day to see him, and they have 
effected something which has given great and per- 
manent relief. I do not mean that he will ever be 
strong, or even well, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. His cannot well be a long life, and cer- 
tainly not an active one ; but I hope he may yet live 
many years in comparative.comfort, and that, with 
the care he will now receive, he may be freed from 
the suffering which has told so much upon him. Do 
not build too much on what I say. It has been an 
obscure case, and may take an unfavourable turn 
again; but I sincerely believe that you will keep 
him with you for a considerable time.” 

There was no time for more. One hearty hand- 
shake, a few grateful words, and the doctor was 
gone, leaving behind him a perfect flood of sunshine. 
Phyllis laid her hand gently on her husband's, and 
said, in tremulous tones— 

“Oh, Rex, Iam so glad—so thankful! It was the 
only thing needed to make the home-coming perfect.” 

And Rex pressed her hand without speaking a word, 
and she loved him the better for his silence. 

And so, drawn by his own people, Falconer came to 
Falconhurst once more. 

Out on the terrace Geoffrey was waiting for them, 
leaning on the balustrade, his wheel-chair close at 
hand, but on his feet again, and looking more like 
his old self than his brother had ever hoped to see him. 
And at sight of him a new cheering arose, and the 
effect of the first entry of Phyllis Falconer as a bride 
into the home she had quitted on her wedding-day 
was marred, from an artistic point of view, by the 
rush of poorer folks to get a look at Mr. Geoffrey, 
and to shake him by the hand once again. But 
Phyllis and Rex did not think it spoiled on that 
account; nor did Geoffrey, though he had only time 
for one warm kiss to the bride before he was claimed 
by a score of voices at once. 

“He is the hero of the day, after all,” said Rex, as 
he drew his wife into the shadow of the old hall, and 
held her fora moment in his arms. “Oh, my love, 
my love! what can I say to make you understand all 
that this means to me?’ 

“T understand without any words,” answered 
Phyllis, looking at him with the proud, tender light 
in her eyes which told best of her great love. “We 
are happy because God has given us to one another, 
and they are happy because there are Falconers at 
Falconhurst again.” 

THE END, 
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SHIELD, THE SWORD, AND THE BATTLE. 


EVERARD, M.A. 


OF  BPALLTEH. 


** Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.”--Epn. vi. 16, 


HE Roman soldier was greatly in- 
debted for security to his shield. 
It was sometimes circular, but 
more often oval, in its form, and 
varied from some three to five 
or six feet in diameter. It 
was frequently made of wicker- 
work covered with ox-hides, or 
polished iron or brass. It was 

arm by two rings, one of which 
was some distance above the wrist, and the other 
grasped by the left hand, so that it could be freely 
moved hither or thither to protect any part that was 
in danger. 

“The fiery darts” named here seem to refer to 
the warfare with some of the barbarous nations with 
whom Rome was from time to time engaged in war. 
Some of these cast darts were tipped with combustible 
material, which took fire in their flight, and thus 
might inflict terrible injury on the head or breast, or 
other part of the body. Hence, the shield was essen- 
tial to the soldier. As the sandals protected the feet, 
so the shield protected the whole body from the 
arrows, spears, or fiery darts, that might otherwise 
have caused a dangerous wound. 

But what to a Christian is this shield of faith? and 
by what means does it protect him from the perils 
around? Rightly to understand this, we must first 
consider a very parallel expression which we meet 
with many times in Holy Scripture. 

Jehovah Himself is spoken of as our Shield. 

“The word of the Lord came unto Abram in a 
vision, saying, Fear not, Abram ; I am thy shield and 
thy exceeding great reward.” (Gen. xv. 1.) 

“ Happy art thou, O Israel. Who is like unto thee, 
O people saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, 
and who is the sword of thy excellency!” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 29.) 

Here we see that God is both shield and sword to 
His people : a shield to protect and defend, a sword 
to advance and give victory. 

“Thou, O Lord, art a shield for me, my glory, and 
the lifter up of mine head.” (Ps. iii. 3.) 

“Behold, O God, our shield.” 

“The Lord God is a sun and shield.” 
9, 11.) 

“Every word of God is pure; He is a shield unto 
them that put their trust in Him.” (Prov. xxx. 5.) 

In these and several other passages Jehovah is re- 
vealed as the shield around His people, and around 
each one of them. What a blessed truth this is! 
The Triune God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each 
and all make it their work to guard and keep each of 
the saints of the Most High. The power, the loving- 
kindness, the faithfulness of God are round about 
them. 





carried on the left 


(Ps. lxxxiv. 


And God is their shield by means of all He has re. 
vealed. His great salvation in Christ, His provided 
righteousness, His peace, the grace of His Spirit, His 
precious blood, His presence, and His promise, are 
each in turn, as the soul needs them, a shield from 
Satan’s darts, from the world’s assaults, and from the 
deceitful lusts and passions of our own hearts. 

Here lies the foundation of the truth on which now 
I would dwell. 

Faith is a shield because it is its office to put God 
and His abundant grace, help, and merey between the 
soul and every possible danger and evil. 

Faith holds up God, holds up Christ, holds up some- 
thing in Him as a defence against every attack of sin, 
temptation, trouble, care, or doubt. Without faith 
the soul is at the mercy of its foes, but with faith it 
stands firm and unassailable, because there is no 
possible danger against which an Almighty arm 
cannot protect us. 

I remember an incident many years ago, that ina 
very small matter just illustrates this view of faith. It 
was a rough winter’s day, when the snow lay thick 
upon the ground, and an elder lad was most merci- 
lessly snowballing a little boy, who scarcely took it as 
a joke. Few persons were in the streets, and when the 
little fellow saw me coming he thought he saw a way 
of escape from his enemy. For some distance he man- 
aged to keep just behind me, thinking truly that the 
lad would not venture to discharge his harmless 
artillery at me. So he escaped in the fray by making 
me his shield, always taking care that I was in the 
direct line between him and his foe. I was amused 
at the proceeding, but afterwards it brought to my 
mind the lesson it represented. We have great and 
real enemies, and the warfare is for life or death. And 
here is the one secret of victory. By faith put the 
Lord between yourself and your adversary. See Him 
near you, taking your part, guarding and defending 
and keeping you, and thus in His strength you will 
be more than conquerors. Call to mind the way in 
which David, who, but a youth, and with no ex- 
perience in war, yet overcame the giant, Goliath of 
Gath. 

When the latter went forth, he was armed from top 
to toe. He had sword, and helmet, and spear, and I 
know not what beside. Moreover, he had his mighty 
shield, which, till the conflict, was borne before him. 

But what about David? What armour had he? 
Well, he had a sling and the smooth stones from the 
stream. But, moreover, he had a shield, and one 
utterly impenetrable, though unseen by the eye of 
man. The Lord Jehovah was his shield, and faith 
was his shield, because by means of it he surrounded 
himself by the strength of Jehovah. Listen to his 
words : “Thou comest to me with a sword, and with 
a spear, and with a shield ; but I come to thee in the 
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name of the Lord of Hosts—the God of the armies of 
Israel whom thou hast defied. This day will the Lord 
deliver thee into mine hand . that all the earth 
may know that there is a God in Israel.” (1 Sam. 
xvii. 45, 46.) 

Oh, that the Spirit of the Lord would impart to each 
of usa like faith in face of the giant evils that assault 
usin this day! Oh, that we could have an eye to be- 
hold our God ever ready to go forth with us, anda 
heart to rest on Him in face of all enemies and 
dangers ! 

But it may be profitable to consider various occasions 
when it is needful to use this shield, and in what way 
we may best use it. Let us inquire what are those 
“fiery darts” to which we are sometimes exposed, and 
how best may we hold up the shield of faith to ward 
them off. 

There comes toa Christian a difficulty in some shape 
because of our fellow-men. An earnest Christian is 
like a man edging his way through a crowd who are 
moving in an opposite direction. And sometimes the 
push against him is hard to withstand. A number of 
young men get hold of one of their mates who has just 
made open profession of his faith, and who wishes to 
follow Christ, and try to take him with them to the 
theatre or the music-hall. It is not easy to say no. 
But what shall he do? If he refuse, there will as- 
suredly be a shower of fiery darts—jeering words, 
laughter, mockery, and ridicule of all sorts. But let 
such an one take his shield. 

Let him confidently look up and believe that the 
Lord Jesus stands by his side. Let him hearken to the 
promise : “ Fear thou not, for Iam with thee ; be-not 
dismayed, for I am thy God.” “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” Then let 
him act as the Lord would have him, and say boldly, 
“If God be for us, who can be against us?” “I will 
not be afraid of ten thousands of people that have 
set themselves against me round about.” 

Or take a very different case. The remembrance of 
past sin shuts out all hope. The iniquities of days 
gone by come back in terrible reality. One special sin, 
perhaps, looks so black that there seems no hope of 
pardon. It may be some deed of darkness that cannot 
be named. It may be haviug dragged another into 
sin. It may be the persecution of a Christian wife or 
sister, or a base lie, or fraud with respect to money 
entrusted to you. 

But there it is. Conscience owns it; the law con- 
demns it. Satan points to it, and says, “ No pardon, no 
salvation for you.” But if you are willing to confess 
your sin and to make any satisfaction in your power to 
one whom you have wronged, you have no right to 
despair. Lay hold of your shield. Behold Christ 
bearing your sin on thecross! Behold the all-cleansing 
blood of the Lamb! Behold the freeness and the ful- 
ness of pardoning mercy ! 

Beneath the catalogue of sin, or beneath the one sin 
that terrifies you, write, as Luther did—* The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Or take another case. You may long have been a 
Christian, but dark hours come. You have great 
inner temptations. Evil thoughts pester you. Doubts 
assail you in various directions. Physical infirmity 
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may have weakened the system, and the enemy would 
make you question if you are a child of God. 

A strange nervousness ‘comes over you, and the least 
thing seems a burden too heavy to bear. While scarcely 
able to say why, the brightness of life seems to have 
flown, and a midnight of gloom comes down upon 
your spirit. If you are conscious of anything of this 
kind, I do most deeply sympathise with you. It is one 
of the heaviest trials that can afflict you. I have 
known it, and I believe many of God’s dear children 
have known it too. 

But what must you do? Do not argue and reason 
about it. This will do no good. Only God’s eye can 
‘penetrate the clouded mystery.” 

But take your shield. The “ fiery darts ” may come 
thick and fast, but with this shield you may quench 
the very worst of them. 

And the very best thing to do in this case is to go 
back with all confidence to the great foundation 
promises and hopes of the Gospel. 

Whether or no you can just now see that you are 
one of God's dear children, at least you can know for 
a surety that God is not willing that any should 
perish, but that He delighteth in mercy, even to the 
worst. You know that Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, and since you are a sinner, look to 
Him to fulfil His office for you. You know that 
He is the Merciful Shepherd, ever willing to re- 
store the fallen and to keep His own. Therefore rest 
in Him to do this for you. 

Take firm hold of the ‘ whosoever” (St. John iii. 16), 
“in no wise” (Is. vi. 37), “any man” (St. John x. 9), 
“all” (St. Matt. xi. 28), and if you have for the morhent 
no assurance, and scarcely a ray of light, still never 
despair. Hold on; cast anchor in the dark and wait 
for the day. You may find ore day that such seasons 
had a special purpose. They were perhaps sent to 
beat out of you the remains of pride and self-satisfac- 
tion. Or it may be they were appointed to make you 
more useful in comforting others. When you have 
known the darkness and distress which I have de- 
scribed, and when God's merciful hand has delivered 
you and led you again into the green pastures of 
rest and comfort, you will be able to speak a word 
to the weary, which otherwise you could not have 
done. 

Let me name another season when you will find the 
shield of faith of exceeding value. 

Now and then in the Christian life God permits the 
waves and billows of trouble and sorrow and suffering 
to come with overwhelming force. 

You remember the story of the late Archbishop Tait 
—how, in his earlier days, a terrible fever ina few days 
wrecked his happy home, and carried off one after 
another of the children so dear to him. 

In various ways these sudden storms of affliction beat 
upon the Christian, and in loss of wife, or husband, or 
children, or in loss of health or means, life, from being 
something of a little paradise, becomes in a moment a 
dreary wilderness. And when this is the case, the 
enemy frequently casts his fiery darts. He doubles 
the sorrow or trouble by suggesting hard thoughts of 
God. “Can this be the doing of a God of love?” 
“ Does He indeed love me and care for me?” “Have 
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I been deceiving myself, and this trial come to show 
me that I am yet unsaved?” 

Often in some such way Ges the enemy come to 
increase the burden and make the heart of the Chris- 
tian sad. Then comes in the use of the shield. Take 
hold of God's truth with a firm grasp, and you will 
find means to bear up against it all. 

Think of God’s love in giving His Son. Whoever may 
be the dear one whom He has called away, remember 
that in the One whom God has given, you have more 
than a recompense. As was once said by a Christian 
—“If God has taken away my son, He has given me 
His Son.” And is not the Lord Jesus Christ a Portion, 
a Companion. an everlasting Friend—far better than 
any earthly friend or relative ever could be? 

Think of the great truth of the Psalms: the Triune 
God our strong Refuge— 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” (Ps. xlvi. 1; comp. Ps, ix. 9, 10; 
Ps, Ixxi. 3; Ps. xci. 4, etc.) 
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. In God, as revealed in Christ, you have a shelter, a 
hiding-place, a strong tower, a covering wing, which 
no storm can invade or destroy. 

Think also of the closing verses of Rom. viii. 28—39, 
What a shield do we find in these repeated assurances 
and promises ! 

The Divine counsel turning everything to good for 
the servant of God, the Divine protection guarding by 
infinite power the least and weakest, the Divine pro- 
vision meeting all needs, the Divine loving-kindness 
bringing the soul safely through all temptations—to 
believe this and to hold it fast, will support the child 
of God under the heaviest calamities that itis possible 
can happen to him. 

Under all circumstances hold fast the shield of 
faith. 

“ Trust in Jesus all the day, 
Trust in Jesus all the way ; 
Trust in Him whate’er befall, 
Trust in Jesus Christ for all,” 
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BOOKING-CLERK WORRIES. 
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HEN an ordinary clerk gets 
out of employment, his chief 
worry is generally to secure 
another berth. A _ booking- 
clerk has seldom any reason 
} to worry about 
yw, that. If he be- 
//, haves himself, 
i, his position is 
i, secure, and his 
‘/, gradual promo- 
4] tion inevitable. 
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My There is a 
great difference 
Te between being 


at the window of a booking-office on™ 
the Metropolitan line.and at those of © 
the Midland, Eastern, or Great Western. 
A man at the former has to be much 
more rapid in his calculations and move- 
ments; at the latter a little more leisure 
can be taken. 

“People ask you so many questions,” 
said a clerk to me. “You have to be 
civil and attentive. You must make no 
mistake. It is not easy to avoid it 
when you are asked possibly about taking 
certain steamers from Glasgow to Oban 
—about taking a circular ticket, going 
by steamer and returning by sail; about 
some unpronounceable name in Wales, Ire- 
land, or Scotland; or about getting 
through to some out-of-the-way places 
reached only by cross-lines.” 

A Continental booking-clerk must have 
greater difficulties still in understanding 
the pronunciation not only of Englishmen, 





but foreigners. The Continental clerk often sees a 
ten-franc piece put in for half a sovereign, and a 
twenty-frane for a sovereign. 

Then there are people who come up and are 
short of the fare. Business men are sometimes “ spent 
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out.” ‘ As a booking-clerk, [ have,” said one, “lent a 
man money for his fare on some article, as a gold 
pencil-case, a diamond ring, a watch, or an umbrella. 
(It is not allowed.) I put the things in the cioak- 
room, with orders that they are to be delivered when 
the amount advanced is refunded. One ungrate- 
ful fellow wanted his things without paying the 
amount lent. The money was to be paid to the guard 
at the other end, and he made a ‘bobble’ because he 
could not take the things away. Kindness ofttimes 
gets imposed upon. . . . Soldiers who have to get 
back to barracks, but who have spent all, are some- 
times a worry. 

“Tickets are debited to the office. The keys of the 
ticket cupboards are kept by the head of the office. 
A dishonest or careless fellow-clerk can give one any 
amount of worry. 

“The hours in some stations are very long, and in 
some the clerks are very much over-worked. In 
winter months, when a man might hope to take it 
easier—because the excursions are not on—he has to 
be kept hard at it preparing the stock of tickets for 
the next summer traffic, and labelling rates over each 
little compartment. 

“Some companies conveying the mails are under 
certain penalties to Government for every minute the 
train is delayed beyond that advertised for starting. 
To push all passengers through in time is not easy. 
You must have steam behind you then, Aclerk must 
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look alive, or someone will be down on bim for delay- 
ing Her Majesty's mails. 

“Every ticket and station has to be entered in 
detail before a clerk who has booked the passengers at 
such a station as the Midland or Euston can go. 
Then you take your turn at early booking. To get to 
the station, in good time to book passengers for the 
quarter-to-five morning train is a worry. We take it 
in turns for a week. You arealways nervous lest you 
should be late. At some of the great terminal stations 
a booking-clerk is kept in the office all night. Ata 
country station if a clerk is not in time to book pas- 
sengers he is fined. The passenger, under such cir- 
cumstances, can go on and pay the guard. 

“Tt is an advantage to have a clerk sleep in the 
booking-office. One night a burglar, knowing that a 
large amount had been taken for tickets on a racing- 
day, tried to get into the office. He met with a warm 
reception from the clerk. 

“Bad money is a great trouble. People calculate 
on the rapidity with which we have to handle money 
to pass off their valueless and counterfeit coin. No 
one can detect bad money more quickly than a book- 
ing-clerk. The ‘feel’ of the money is enough: the 
greasiness, or light weight, or dulness, reveals the 
deceit. Then we have testers, of course. Bank-notes 
are a bother. We like to see the water-mark through 
them. We seldom have time to do more than just hold 
them up to the light. A cheque we may not take, unless 
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itshould be from some 
nobleman or well- 
known person taking a 
compartment or send- 
ing many horses. Once 
I let a man, dubbed 
an * Honourable,’ have 
his carriage and horses. 
He offered a cheque. 
The man was suddenly 
taken custody. 
Two detectives fol- 
lowed the carriage, 
and brought it back. 
The gentleman 
not only impecunious, 
but dishonourable. 
“We often 
bothered by the 
tectives from Scotland 


into 


was 


are 
de- 


Yard, who come to us 
and wish us to keep 
our eyes open, for some- 


one who is ‘wanted’ 





—an absconding 
secretary. thief, or 
SHORT OF THE FARE. burglar, or even 


murderer. 
“The clerks in a great terminus have a sort of rank, 
as first, second, and third clerk. They have to wait 
for promotion. The man who has the least work to 
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do gets the highest pay. It is weary waiting for pro. 
motion, often long delayed. : 

* When in a country station, I had first £25 
year, and had to attend to telegraph messages, par- 


cels, and passengers. Now I get over £100, and 
do less work. It is more defined. We have a 


large amount of money passing through our hands, 
At one station where they take half a million a 
year I don't believe there is a clerk who would 
wilfully give a penny wrong change to a pas. 
senger. I have great faith in my fellow-clerks, 
and it is pleasant to feel they are so trustworthy, 
This is one thing that balances many other minor 
worries. 

“When a clerk gets married, and when a little 
family begins to gather about him, he finds his worries 
increase. Here am I obliged to occupy half a house in 
a back street,and keep up a respectable appearance on 
£100 a year. I took the whole house, and depended 
on another to take part. He failed me. 
the whole rent. It was hard work. Then I happened 
to be stricken down by rheumatism—owing, I believe, 
to the dampness of the house—and it was hard work 
to keep the wolf from the door. After a certain 
number of weeks, my pay was reduced ; and I found, 
when I recovered, I had made great leeway—ah, it 
was hard work again to get ahead. However, God is 
good, and has helped me to stand up bravely against 
all difficulties, and to treat lightly all worries. All 
comes right somehow, even to the man behind the 
window of a booking-office.” 


I had to pay 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


APRIL 19TH. JONAH SENT TO NINEVEH. 
Jonah t. 1—17. Golden Text—Jonah iii. 2. 


LIGHT. (1—3.) Jonah one 
of the lesser prophets. 
Lived during the reign of 
Jeroboam IT., King of Israel. 
Had prophesied good to 
Israel. (2 Kings xiv. 25.) 
Now sent on special mis- 
sion to great city Nineveh. 
Like Obadiah (Obad. i.), 
“an ambassador sent among heathen.” 
To show God would to Gentiles also grant re- 
pentance unto life. 
Their wickedness gone up before God in heaven. 
Like the awful sins of Sodom. (Gen. xviii. 20.) 
Like the sad sufferings of Israelites. (Exod. 
ii. 23). 
But Jonah, instead of going, fled. Why ? 
Perhaps afraid for his own life as messenger of woe. 
Perhaps out of jealousy, lest people of Nineveh 
should be spared. 
So he flees to Tartessus, in Spain ; most opposite 





To read 





direction. 

Tries to hide (like Adam and Eve) from God’s 
presence, 

Il. DANGER. (4--15.) Picture the scene on the 
ship. 

Jonah pays his fare, takes his place as only 
passenger. 

Wind rises, storm blows, timbers creak, great 
danger. 

Sailors, in fear, ery to their false gods for aid. 

Ship lightened of all possible cargo. 

Jonah lies fast asleep in the hold of the vessel. 

The heathen captain calls him to come and pray. 

Lots cast to see who has brought this evil. 

Jonah questioned as to who and what he is. 

What does he at once acknowledge ? 

His country. He is a Hebrew, or emigrant. 
(Gen. xiv. 13.) 

His religion. He fears the true Creator God. 

His sin. He has brought all this trouble upon 
them. 

His deserts. They must cast him into the sea. 

What effect did this have upon the sailors ? 

Fear. They felt Jonah was indeed God’s prophet. 

Faith, They believed in the power and omni- 
science of God. 

Prayer. That this might not be laid to their 
charge. 

Action. They did as Jonah, in God’s name, bade 
them. 

Ill. Sarery. (15—17.) To the sailors—the 
storm ceased. 
To Jonah—in the belly of the fish for three days. 


The sailors offered a sacrifice to the Lord, and 
made vows to serve Him. 

Jonah cried to the Lord (ch. ii.), and was saved 
(ii. 10). 

IV. Lessons. From JonAH. 1. The sin of 
flying from duty. 

Elijah did so also from fear, and was sent back: 
(1 Kings xix. 15.) 

2. The impossibility of hiding from God.  (Seé 
Ps, exxxix. 3—10.) 

Hagar found that God saw her everywhere. 
(Gen. xvi. 13.) 

3. The manliness of true confession. So David 
confessed when Nathan brought his sin home to him. 
(2 Sam. xii, 13.) 

4. The typical mediation. Jonah’s self-sacrifice 
accepted. Type of Him who gave Himself a ransom 
for all, the Lord Jesus. (St. Matt. xii. 39.) 

FROM THE SAILORS. 1. Calling upon God in 
trouble. The heathen sailors incited God’s prophet 
to prayer. 

2. Forbearance to Jonah, the cause of their trouble 

would have spared him. ‘“‘ Vengeance is Mine,” 
saith the Lord. 

3. Gods mercy to the heathen. He would have 
all to be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth. 


APRIL 26TH. NINEVEH BROUGHT TO REPENTANCE. 


To read—Jonah tii. \—10. Golden Text—St. Luke 
xt. 32. 

I, WARNING. (1—4.) A-second summons to Jonah. 
Probably been quietly waiting at home expecting it. 
But his strange story would be told everywhere. 
What was God’s message? To go to Nineveh. 
To preach its certain destruction in forty days. 
What was there noticeable about this city ? 

Its great size—sixty miles in cireumference. 

Its great wickedness—calling for great judgment. 

Its great importance—at the height of its power. 

No delay on Jonah’s part. He goes at once—long 
land-journey north, through Syria, across Euphrates, 
over plain of Mesopotamia, to Nineveh on the Tigris. 

Jonah enters the city—cries his warning through 
the streets for one day. 

The news spreads far and wide—reaches the king 
on his throne—causes universal fear and panic. 

II. REPENTANCE. (5—9.) Note the different 
steps. 

(a) Faith. The people believed God’s word by 

His prophet. 

What had the prophet taught ? 
Their sin, seen now in all its hideousness. 
(h) Fasting—the outward token of sincere sorrow. 

Neither man nor beast to eat or drink for certain 

time. (Ver. 7.) 
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A Jewish custom, ¢.7., one ordered by Jehoshaphat. 
(2 Chron, xx. 3.) 

Practised also by early Christians on solemn 
oceasions, such as ordination. (Acts xiv. 23.) 

Cautions regarding it given in Sermon on Mount, 
(St. Matt. vi. 16.) 

(c) Humility. The ki 
public mourning. 

He put on sackcloth und sat in ashes like Job. 
(Job ii. 8.) 

Ordered ali his subjects to do the same. (Ver. 8.) 

(d) Prayer. All to ery mightily to God for 
pardon. 

So David cried to God after his great sin. 
\Ps. li. 1, ete.) 
(ec) Change, All must at once turn from their 


ig left his throne—shared 


evil ways. 

Just as John the Baptist bade his converts. 
(St. Luke tii. 13, 14.) 

(f) Hope. All this done to appease God's fierce 
anger, 

Ill. Forgiveness. (Ver. 10.) 
pentance— knew — their 


God saw their re- 
sincerity-—accepted — their 
prayers—pardoned their sin--remitted the punish- 
ment, 

He “ repented,” é.¢., changed His purpose toward 
them. 

IV. Lessons. 1. 
punish, ready to pardon. 

”» 


God's goodness. Slow to 
Nature of truc repentance. Must be sincere, 
iumble, contrite. 

3. Alihave sinned. No respect of persons with God. 

4. Sin involves others. Overthrow of Nineveh 
would causé destruction of innocent children and 
cattle (iv. 11). So always sins of the fathers hurt 
children. 


May 3kbD. ISRAEL OFTEN REPROVED. 


To vead—Amos tv. 4—13. Golden Teat—Prov. 
aaa, 1. 

INTRODUCTION, Have had many lessons from the 
Books of the Kings. This one from one of the minor 
prophets. These prophets not an order of men like 
the priests, but specially called and sent by God 
from time to time. Thus Elijah was sent to Ahab. 
Amos was a herdman, shepherd, and dresser of 
sycamore fruit in the wilderness of Tekoa. (2 Chron. 
xx, 20.) Here “the Lord took him up” (vii. 15) 
to prophesy heavy tidings against Israel, just as the 
man of God did when Jeroboam first set up his 
golden calf in Bethel. (1 Kings xiii. 1, 2.) Amos 
prophesied during reigns of Uzziah King of Judah, 
and Jeroboam II. King of Israel. His prophecies 
are mostly of judgment and woe. He reminds the 
people of great chastisement already received, but 
all in vain, and he warns of greater judgment to 
come. 

I, ReEPROOF OF IDOLATRY. (4, 5.) These 
verses spoken in irony, meaning, Be even more 
earnest in false worship. 


Bethel. Once the “ House of God,” where Jacoh 
prayed. (Gen, xxviii. 17.) 

Now become Bethaven, the house of idols (ver, 15), 
the transgression being the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calves set up by Jeroboam. 

Gilgal, once the place of blessings, now of all 
wickedness. (Hos. ix. 15.) 

Bring daily sacrifices of your own, not God's, 
devising. 

Bring tithes (as ordered) to the false priests, 
(Deut. xiv. 28.) 

Offer sacrifices of thanksgiving. 
they not? 


Why should 


Because burnt offerings for sin must come first, 
Cain was rejected, who brought thank-offerings 
without sin offerings. 

What does all this show on the part of Israel ? 

Self-willed observance of God’s law, as follows :— 

(«) Worshipping wrongly images in place of 
(od, 

Choosing What observances they like, and leaving 
out what they dislike. 

Despising rules about leavened and unleavened 
bread. 

Boasting of freewill offerings as if they were 
public. 

All this showing vanity, selfishness, wilfulness, 

I], REMONSTRANCE. (6—11.) 
been sent in vain, 

(4) Famine, as predicted in Deut. xxviii. 48, 
teaching their dependence on God for daily bread— 


Five judgments 


corn, Wine, and oil, © Remind of famine in time of 
Jacob. (Gen. xiii. 1.) 

(6) Drought. ‘The latter rain withheld (April 
to June), when grain swelling for harvest. Sent 
to one place and not another, to teach how God 
orders the fruitful seasons at His will. Remind 
of rain withheld at Elijah’s prayer. (James v. 
17.) 

(c) Blight. Gardens and vineyards destroyed by 
locusts (as foretold in Deut. xxviii. 22), and the 
palmer worm or caterpillar. 

(d) Pestilence and Sword. 
the terrible “murrain” in Egypt (Exod. ix. 3), 
destroying the cattle and horses. The sword, or 
war, which King David dreaded as a punishment. 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 14.) 

(e) Fire. Called an “overthrow,” burning up 
cities and fertile tracts of land. The remnant spared 
as a firebrand plucked from the fire. 

III. CALL, (12, 13.) Last solemn call to 
repent. 

All mercies and warnings been in vain. They 
must now prepare to meet God in final judgment. 
And what sort of God is He ? 

Creator, therefore almighty in power and wrath. 

Omniscient, therefore no sin can be hid. 

The Lord, the great Lord of heaven and earth. 

Lessons. 1. The long-suffering of God. 

2. The certainty of judgment on unrepentant 


The pestilence, like 


sinuers, 
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May 10TH. ISRAEL’S OVERTHROW FORETOLD. 


To read—Amos viii, 1-14. Golden Text—St. Luke 
viti, 18. 


INTRODUCTION. Question on what was told of 
Amos in last lesson. He prophesied judgment and 
woe to Israel. In last lesson had the five judgments 
predicted —of famine, drought, blight, pestilence, and 
war. In chapter vii. Amos sees three visions, or 
parables of coming judgment : first the grasshoppers 
and then the fire, both averted by the prayer of Amos, 
But no repentance followed on the part of the people. 
So the third vision (vii. 8) was that of a plumb-line, 
showing God’s undeviating rule of right and wrong, 
By that line He will measure and judge accordingly. 
To-day’s lesson, the fourth vision, a basket of 
summer fruit, shows how near the end is. 

I. THe Vision. (1—3.) The transgressions of 
Israel had been three, yea, four (ii. 6), so the judg- 
ments correspond. Foretold before as in distant 
future, but now close at hand. 

The basket of fruit, a picture of Israel’s condition. 

Fruit always the latest harvest in Palestine. 

With its gathering the year’s industry ended. 

Songs of reapers and the joy of harvest over. 

Orchards, gardens, vineyards, all now desolate. 

So will it be in the polluted idol temple at Bethel. 

Songs of praise changed to howlings of despair. 

Living worshippers become dead corpses. 

No one to stand between the dead and the living, 
as Aaron had once done. (Num, xvi. 18.) 

No funeral rites, no prayers, only dead silence. 

If. ReEpRooF, (4—10.) Especially spoken to rich. 
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ROSEMARY. 


Notice the diiferent oppressions condemned. 

Swallowing the needy, i.e., taking possession of 
their lands by hard dealings. 

Complaining of the Sabbath and the monthly 
festival of “ new moon,” as irksome restraints upon 
trade. 

Using false weights and measures—direct cheating. 

Buying and selling unfairly—buying cheap and 
selling dear. 

But the cries of the poor have entered into God's 
ears. (James y. 4.) 

The land itself shall tremble with earthquakes, 

Floods shall destroy the hoped-for produce. 

Darkness (such as of the ninth plague) shall 
terrify. (Ex. x. 23.) 

All joy of feasts or singing shall be stopped. 

Mourning as for loss of an only son shall fill the 
land. 

Ill. FAMINE. (11—14.) A worse thing to hap- 
pen. As the soul is greater than the body, so this 
famine of the soul worse. What will it be ? 

A strong desire for the Bread of Life—the Word of 
God. 

A restless seeking after the true God. (Prov. i. 28.) 

A thirst for the living waters, which alone can 
satisfy. (St. John iii. 14.) 

Even the young men shall be weary and _ fail. 
(Is. xl. 29.) 

The idolaters shall perish for ever. 

LEssons. 1. Those that despise God shall be 
lightly esteemed. 

2. The Lord is the Refuge of the poor. 

3. Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, 


ROSEMARY. 
TWO PARTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LONG ENGAGEMENT,” “THE OLD QUINCE TREE,” ETC. ETC. 


PART II. 


completely taken up in respond- 
ing to Mrs. Somers’ numerous 
calls for spoons, teacups, butter, 
etc. Everyone but George Bur- 
ton considered the tennis-match 
a grand success, and he was 
decidedly sulky after a complete 
defeat, while Everhard’s partner was in the highest 
spirits. Anne found a moment to hint to Mrs. Burton 
that his longer stay at the farm was not, perhaps, de- 
sirable. It was instantly discovered that the spare 
room wanted papering and painting, and that Ever- 
hard could not be accommodated after the following 
Sunday. 

“T would rather, Anne,” she concluded, “that you 
did not mention this at the Grange; they are so 
hospitable that very likely Mrs, Harley would offer 





to take Everhard in, and I should not like to trespass 
on their kindness.” 

Molly was full of merry, mischievous little speeches 
all the way home. Mrs. Harley said she had invited 
a party to take tea in the hayfield next evening. 
George remarked that it was a pity Everhard could 
not join them. He had asked Squire Atkins’ keeper 
for permission for him to fish in the preserve about 
five miles up the stream, and he had given a pass for 
to-morrow. 

“My dear fellow!” interrupted his cousin, “do 
you suppose I would relinquish a tea-party in the 
hayfield for a little paltry fishing ina pool? I shall 
be quite glad to be at the Farmall the morning. I’ve 
some writing that I must send off to-morrow ; and I 
shall be very much surprised, George, if the keeper 
does not let me pass on Friday or Saturday with such 
a permission as that.” 

“J asked mother to have the party on your account: 



























































you said you never had had tea in a hayfield,” almost 
whispered Molly. 

But Anne knew George had overheard the words. 
He grew ashy pale, and stopped to break off some 
dead roses with such trembling fingers that Anne 
involuntarily paused too, as if to shield him. He 
just glanced at her, with a world of misery in his 
eyes, and said— 

“ Anne, what can I do?” 

“Why, George,” returned Anne, with a brightness 
she was far from feeling, “I must just repeat the 
proverb about what a faint heart never does ; besides, 
you know, Everhard will be gone by Saturday, and 
one is very soon forgotten.” 

“ Not on Saturday, Anne?” 

“Yes; your mother says his room is to be turned 
out for painters and paperhangers, and she cannot 
invite him for longer. She told me so this after- 
noon ; I asked her.” 

* Anne,” said George, “you're the best friend I 
ever had. I’m stupid and dull enough, but not so 
blind that I cannot know what you are doing for me.” 

And Anne told herself she would cheerfully re- 
nounce even tea for another such grateful glance of 
George’s honest blue eyes. “I know now exactly how 
an elder sister feels,’ she thought; ‘* my poor dear 
George !” 

* * * * * * 

There was a large rosemary-bush under the dairy 
window at Harley Grange. I cannot tell you how 
many years it had grown there, nor how often its 
sprigs had been plucked on warm Sunday mornings 
to keep the place in the family prayer books. The 
dairy was part of a long rambling wing, and was the 
most ancient end of the old house; its walls were 
very thick, and a great buttress jutted out by the 
broad, low casement window, forming a corner in 
whose sheltered warmth the rosemary-bush had 
flourished. Sauntering in the garden that Thursday 
afternoon, Everhard noticed the grey thick stem of the 
venerable bush, and idly going up to look at it, he 
glanced in at the open casement, and this is what he 
saw. A long, narrow room, with stone-flagged floor ; 
broad shelves, with shallow milk-pans—their outside 
like a rough brown husk, a delicate, smooth, yellow 
lining within—shining empty tin pails stood on the 
floor ; everything had a strange coolness and damp- 
ness. There was a little bit of fine Gothic carving in 
the stonework opposite the window, and one straggling 
piece of ivy, from the mass on the roof, had forced its 
way through. But it was not a picture of still life, 
for near the window was a small, plump figure, with 
one hand carefully holding her skirts from contact 
with the damp stones, with the other skimming off 
the thick cream and pouring it into a priceless china 
jug by her side. Near her stood a tall, slim girl in a 
chintz-patterned gown ; she had a bow! of water, in 
which she was dipping crisp lettuce-leaves, and then 
carefully wrapping them round a pat of butter that 
looked like a golden kingcup just breaking from its 
green calyx (I am quoting Everhard). The long 
white fingers did their work deftly and well, and with 
a merry look at her companion, Molly said— 

* Anne, a good dairymaid would be thinking more 
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of her cream and less of her ribbons! I would just 
like George to see you now! and you pretend yoy 
could undertake a dairy !”’ 

But Anne's indignant protest was never heard, for 
just then a sprig of rosemary fell at Molly’s feet, and 
a voice said— 

“There ’s rosemary—that’s for remembrance !” 

“ Everhard !*’ exclaimed Molly, and then flushing 
pink that his name should have escaped her, she 
stooped to pick up the tiny branch. 

But Anne spoke with a severity she did not attempt 
to disguise. 

“Mr. Burton, if you had wantonly caused the 
destruction of this china jug—and it was only by the 
merest chance that it did not fall on the flags—you 
would not only have been banished for ever from 
Harley Grange, but ——” 

Everhard was not paying the slightest attention. 

“Ah, Mr. Burton!” said Molly, leaving her butter ; 
“T do know that rosemary quotation. How did you 
discover the dairy? Will you have some cream ?” 

“Do you know rosémary has even a better meaning 
for me than the heliotrope?” whispered Everhard. 

But Anne would not allow this. 

“If you go through that little gate, and round by 
the courtyard, you will find the proper entrance to the 
dairy, Mr. Burton,” she said. “If you really wish to 
be useful, you will ask Rebecca for a large jar for 
Molly’s butter, and—oh! here comes Mrs. Burton to 
look for us.—Thank goodness!” Anne devoutly mur- 
mured to herself. Of course, this broke off the 
window conversation, and Everhard made himself 
useful with great ostentation. Anne gave him the 
very heaviest ‘baskets to carry to the meadow—for 
herself the cream-jug was asufficient burden ; and she 
walked by him, cheerfully scolding and giving warn- 
ing directions all the way. Molly said the arrange- 
ments were not so perfect as she would have wished, 
for a large wooden table had been brought from the 
kitchen, Mrs. Harley having an objection to a table- 
cloth spread on the grass. The younger members of 
the party sat about in picturesque attitudes on the 
hay, and gave themselves up to a sort of lazy enjoyment 
—all except Anne, who was watching Molly’s every 
movement, and George, who was being lectured by 
Mr. Somers for his mistakes on the tennis-ground, 
and did not take the pastoral rebukes in a proper 
spirit. 

Now, one of John’s many accomplishments was that 
he could play the fiddle, and just before sunset he 
made his appearance with that instrument and a high 
stool, and began scraping away with the gravest of 
faces. The strains roused even Harriet Somers, and 
soon all were as merry as could be; and even the 
most select and distinguished party of the past winter 
was not half so enjoyable as this primitive hayfield 
party. 

Anne, though she did her very best, had not been 
able to prevent all conversation, for Molly told her, 
as they were talking over the events of the evening, 
that Mr. Burton had said he had never been able to 
write so well as he had done that morning, and that 
he was even satisfied with himself. 

“Not such an unusual sensation, I should have 
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thought,” said Anne drily. “And what is rosemary 
an emblem of, Molly?” 

“ Of fidelity,” said Molly softly. 

“Oh!” said Anne. 

There was a great deal of meaning in the small 
ejaculation, and Molly roused herself. 

“ Anne, I should have called you thoroughly just— 
what, I have read, very few women are !” 

“Thank you, dear Molly!” said Anne, with a fine 
curtsey. F 

“But, Anne, you are strangely unjust to Everhard 
Burton—now, are you not? Why is it, dear?” and 
Molly’s long white fingers were laid caressingly on 
Anne’s plump hand. 

“If I am, Molly, it is because that china jug had 
such a narrow escape this afternoon. And now, 
darling, please give me your rosemary to make a 
little decoction for the hair; it’s so refreshing !” 

But Molly did not laugh; she looked at Anne with 
great wistful eyes, and one tear fell unheeded. 

It was no use; Anne could not resist her; and 
taking her in her arms, she said, very tenderly — 

“Molly, my darling, remember life is made of 
sterner stuff than poetry and midsummer evenings.” 

“T know that, Anne; but, oh! the happiness 
to have found a nature that understands one’s 
own!” 

“But, Molly, do not others do that?” 

“No, I think not; not as Everhard does,” returned 
Molly. 

What could Anne say? What she did say was not 
the wisest thing, perhaps— 

“Molly, it seems to me that the rosemary spray 
should have been given by George, not by his cousin.” 

Molly gave an impatient movement. 

“Oh, pray don’t give me a list of George's virtues ! 
He’s an excellent farmer, and knows the price of 
wool—oh, yes, Anne !—and a dutiful son, and rides 
thirteen stone, and—there, we won't quarrel about 
him. Good-night, dear Anne; you'll appreciate him, 
too, in time.” 

And Anne was literally afraid to trust herself to 
speak, and went off in despair. 

The next morning seemed very long to Molly. She 
arranged the flowers, helped Anne to look for holes 
and thin places in the linen sheets, allowed some 
raspberry jam to boil over, fed the fowls, wandered 
about the garden, and then went off with her father 
to look at the calves. 

After dinner, Anne suggested that she should read 
aloud whilst they worked; but Mrs. Harley was 
obliged to interrupt so often, consulting with Anne 
(who was a notable young woman) about this darn or 
that patch, that the book fell upon Molly's lap, and her 
eyes sadly watched the winding curves of the distant 
river, Suddenly a new light came into them, and 
Anne knew what it meant. 

“Why, there’s Everhard coming in with your 
father, Molly!” said Mrs. Harley. “Do pick up 
those shreds and untidy pieces of linen !” 

But Molly did not hear. 

Even her mother saw that strange light in her 
face, and looked at Anne with a sort of startled ques- 
tion, to which Anne’s eyes answered, “ Yes,” 
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Mr. Harley was saying, as he threw himself into a 
chair by his wife— 

“Why, Mary, Everhard here is telling me that he 
is leaving to-morrow! Mrs. Burton’s room is to be 
done up, or some such housekeeper’s fad; so I’ve 
asked him to spend a few days here. The Grange is 
large enough for half a dozen visitors, I’m glad to 
say; and I should have thought the Farm might have 
taken him in, too, for that matter. Mrs. Burton isn’t 
generally so fussy—my dear, you are treading on my 
foot !” 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Rupert !—Of course we 
are always glad to welcome our friends, Mr. Burton,” 
said poor Mrs. Harley, in terrible confusion, torn 
asunder by her hospitality and her sudden fear. 

“You are far too kind, Mrs. Harley,’ said Ever- 
hard’s pleasant voice; even Anne acknowledged to 
herself that it had something of George’s tone about 
it. “I was just explaining te Miss Harley that I 
must have been back in town by Monday afternoon ; 
but if I may spend Sunday here, it would be delight- 
ful. And may I pay the rest of my visit about 
harvest? ” 

“Of course! of course!” said Mr. Harley, for once 
quite vexed with his wife.—(‘‘Cowslip wine to be 
made, or some such nonsense!” he was saying to 
himself; “as if the young fellow could not take his 
rod and go fishing, or amuse himself with a book! 
He told a capital story, too, and was George's cousin.) 
— That’s settled, then; you spend Sunday with us, 
and come and see us again at harvest. And if this 
fine weather lasts, we shall have wheat down by the 
27th of July; I told Smith so last night,” he added, 
aloud. 

Molly’s eyes looked eternal gratitude, and she 
tripped off for some strawberries, and gave her father 
a little kiss when she had prepared them for him as 
he loved, with the judicious mixture of sifted sugar 
and cream. 

After Everhard had left, Molly disappeared to her 
room, and Mr. Harley took up his newspaper. His 
wife and Anne industriously plied their needles. At 
last Mrs. Harley said— 

“ Rupert, it is quite strange how many people think 
Molly and George are really engaged ! ” 

“Strange! Not a bit of it!” was the answer; 
“ they are as good as engaged, aren't they?” 

“Why, no, my dear. Of course, anyone can see 
what George’s feelings are ; but Molly- 

“Why, bless me, Mary! who else is there for her to 
fall in love with? All the curates about here are 
married; the other farmers round have miserable 
notions about stock, and are men of no education 
besides. You wouldn’t like her to choose Corall, the 
brewer!” he concluded, with a laugh. 

“Oh, no, my dear!” said Mrs. Harley, with some 
timidity. 

And soon after her husband went back to his hay. 

“Anne,” said Mrs. Harley, “I dare not suggest 
such an idea; do you believe she can care about him? 
Poor dear George! I’ve thought he looked very out 
of spirits lately.” 

Anne tried to put on a cheerful face. 

“He will soon be leaving now,” she said; “and 
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Molly must happen to be at the seaside in July,” and 
she concluded with an affectionate kiss. 

“Bless you, my dear,” said Mrs. Harley ; “ you are a 
great comfort to us all! I only wish your aunt 
appreciated you as we do,” and once launched on 
that topic, Mrs. Harley forgot her anxiety ; and when 
the troublesome idea came back to her in the still 
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insisted that he should take hers whilst she looked 
over Mrs. Harley’s. To-day there was another expres. 
sion on George Burton's face; the resolute lips were 
firmly closed, the eyes bright and defiant ; Anne felt 
just a little afraid of him. Molly had never been 9 
lovely—happiness was in her very step—the air was 
full of it, she thought. Could old Mrs. Jones have 








“*Anne, I want to ask you something.’”—p. 425. 


night, she resolutely drove it away with the un- 
answerable argument, “ How could any girl in her 
senses possibly prefer Everhard to George?” 

What a pleasant Saturday evening they had! The 
rain pattered down on the ivy leaves; but the hay was 
safely stacked, and didn’t the roots require a shower? 
So they sat cosily in the pretty drawing-room, and 
had some music and then a game, and the Squire 
told Everhard some of his best stories, and only Anne 
was haunted by that vision of George’s sad eyes. 

They walked to the old church again next morning, 
but Everhard sat with Molly now, and would have 
shared her hymn-book but that Anne so resolutely 


been young once, and known how beautiful it is to be 
alive? 

Mrs. Harley had never pressed her friends s0 
strongly to dine with them—she almost insisted upon 
it; but George declined with a certain stiffness, and 
his mother excused herself with the plea of a bad 
headache, which plainly was not imaginary. Indeed, 
she looked so ill that Mr. Harley, in the kindness of 
his heart, said— 

“Take Anne back with you, Mrs. Burton. 
better than physic any day—eh, Mary?” 

And when Anne just glanced at George, he said, 
shortly— 
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“Yes, come ; why shouldn't you?” 

Molly and Everhard were almost out of sight. So 
Anne dined at the farm. It was a rather silent walk. 
George once remarked— 

“You admit, I hope, mother, that it is just as well 
to be straightforward and honest, after all ;” and poor 
Mrs. Burton felt miserably that her little plan was all 
in vain, and that the confusion reigning up-stairs was 
part of her punishment. 

Anne certainly had a strong influence at the Farm. 
After a time those hard lines about George’s mouth 
had relaxed, and his mother looked less careworn and 
anxious. Six of the younger and more tiresome lads 
from George’s class were carried off to the kitchen,where 
Anne gave them a lesson. During tea, Anne gave George 
anecdotes of the highly original members of her own 
class. She declared she much preferred to teach boys : 
they were not distracted by every new hat in the school. 

The evening walk to church was pleasant in spite 
of the love troubles in the air; and George, who had a 
fair share of John Bull's courage and resolution, left 
Anne with the impression that he would not tamely 
give up his hopes. Alas! poor fellow ! how could he 
know that the evening had added yet another to the 
collection in the quaint little box which held Molly 
Harley's treasures—a cur] of chestnut-brown hair—and 
that Everhard now owned, too, a sprig of rosemary— 
symbol of fidelity? 

Anne’s aunt sent for her next day, and in the dull 
intervals of tendance on a fanciful invalid, many 
letters were composed both to the Grange and the 
Farm, but the short answers did not satisfy Anne. 


Mrs, Harley to Miss Anne Prescott. 
Harley Grange, November, 18—. 

My DEAR ANNE,—My poor mother always taught 
me that our first duty was to blood-relations ; but even 
if your aunt és so ill—which, of course, I am sorry to 
hear: has she tried camomile pou!tices ?—there are 
troubles harder to bear than neuralgia, and we are all 
quite dull and miserable at the Grange. Soon after 
you went away to Bath, Everhard and Molly were 
engaged, as you know, and poor George has not been 
near the place since. Last September his cousin came 
down for some shooting, but he does not really care 
for sport, and vexed Mr. Harley by stopping in the 
house if it rained or he thought the turnips would be 
wet. Then cook had a bad hand again, and was 
obliged to go home, so Molly had to help a little more 
than usual in the housekeeping. When I was young, 
my dear, a girl was thought better of for being able 
to truss a partridge and make up the butter, but times 
are sadly changed since then, and Everhard is as 
fastidious as I hear all London young men are ; their 
clubs spoil them, Mrs. Somers tells me. Well, he did 
not stay so long as we expected, and his letters have 
grown shorter. and then poor Molly did not have one 
for a month, and she began to think he was dying. till 
Mrs. Somers called one day with a letter she had had 
from one of her grand friends in town, with the 
report that Mr. E. Burton was engaged to some lady 
she knew. Molly was more angry than I have ever 
seen her in all my life; but yesterday came a short 
note—such a cruel, cruel one, Anne; how could he 
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have written it?—to say he found they were not 
suited, that he could never make her happy, and 
would release her from the engagement. Mrs. Burton 
had been spending the afternoon with us, and telling 
us of your ruby ring ; it was kind of George to get it 
for you. My poor child is quite bruised and broken- 
hearted, and Mr. Harley dreadfully upset. I hope 
Everhard will not come into the neighbourhood at 
present. Now, my dear Anne, you see we really want 
you; Molly is nothing but a shadow.—Your affectionate 
friend, Mary HARLEY. 

P.S.—I have made a batch of dough-nuts, and she 
will not touch one ! 


A few days after the receipt of this letter, Miss 
Prescott was sitting in the gloaming by a great log 
fire at Harley Grange, Molly's head resting on her 
friend’s knee. 

“ Anne, I want to ask you something,” she said, in 
a low voice. “I was too selfishly absorbed in my 
own misery to think about it much then, but I have 
remembered so often since *’ and she hesitated. 

“ What was it, Molly?” asked Anne quietly. 

“ Why, dear,” was the answer, “ that George seemed 
to be sending you a—betrothai-ring! Oh, Anne, was 
it? He is so true and good; he will be so faithful 
to you, my darling friend! and then, Anne, I shall 
have a brother at last, instead of poor little Rupert, 
who died.” 

“ Stop, stop, silly child!” said Anne, with a queer 
little laugh ; ‘“‘George would as soon think of falling 
in love with his grandmother! Why, the ring was 
only a present from him and his mother. Lrerybody 
didn’t forget my birthday, you see. And, Molly, 
don’t you know by this time that in all the world 
there is only one hand, with long, slim, white fingers. 
on which George would ever wish to put that sort of 
fetter?” 

“Oh, hush, Anne! you must not talk to me so. 
It seems as if you all thought /im unfaithful; when 
how could he discover all at once how ignorant and 
untaught I am, and how unfit I should be to take my 
place in such a world as he lives in? Some instinct 
whispered that to me from his letters. He could not 
understand the charm my life here has, with its 
simple country ways. I could only write about my 
thoughts and the people I live among, and it wearied 
him. But, oh! it is just as if the door of a beautiful 
home, full of light and warmth, had been opened to 
one out in the cold and darkness; and now that I 
have lost his love it is closed for ever, Anne—for 
ever!” and the poor, sobbing child threw herself into 
Anne’s arms in a passion of grief. 

That night Anne Prescott discharged a duty she 
had put off in a cowardly way since the important 
Friday when she completed her thirtieth year—the 
duty of giving herself a sound lecture. “Foolish, 
blind, infatuated !”’ she said to herself. “And you, 
you, who have always been so proud to be called 
sensible! Now you will believe, I hope, that you are 
just a plain, commonplace woman ; nothing more nor 
less. Be thankful that at least George has not the 
smallest suspicion of your wonderful stupidity! You 
would like to believe yourself blighted, forsooth, and 
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take the veil, as it were ; but you are growing decidedly 
stout, and had much better wear a cap as a symbol of 


renunciation! Well, it shall be a becoming one! 
there is no reason why you should make yourself 
more of a fright than nature intended!” and poor 
Anne gave a stifled moan. She felt Molly’s hand 
stealing into hers. 

“ Anne, darling! you guite understand, don’t you?” 
she whispered, “how very, very glad I should have 
been if George 4 

“Oh, yes, Molly; you think I could perfectly 
manage the Farm dairy, and I quite agree with you. 
Good-night !” 

“Anne, I thought I heard you give a little sigh,” 
said Molly. 

“Very likely, dear; I was thinking I had grown 
rather stout, and that idea always worries me, you 
know. Poor aunt should have thought of my tend- 
ency before she told me she means to leave me com- 
fortably provided for.” 

“ Anne,” said Molly gently, “why do you only let 
us have such glimpses of your true nature, so loving 
and warm-hearted ? ” 

“My dear Molly, those little sentimental ‘ glimpses,’ 
as you call them, are not me; they are like a wart or 
excrescence, Which’a kind friend will politely ignore!” 

The only answer was a tender little kiss. 

“You cannot think how glad we are you have 
settled to stay with us” (“ Until you are tired of me,” 
put in Anne); “it is just the one bright spot. 
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so afraid Mrs. Burton would make objections, and 
want you herself ; but she took the news so sweetly |” 


Molly's wound did not heal readily. It was too 
deep for that, and such wounds are apt to leave a 
scar; but George’s loyal, patient devotion won her 
heart at last. 

Everhard Burton still writes occasionally; and 
Anne carefully reads all his books and magazine 
articles, and notices the tone of weariness and cynicism 
which runs through them all. Mrs. Somers declares 
that his rich wife is “the centre of .a most refined 
and intellectual circle !” 

Molly has not much time for reading poetry, but 
she has not lost her love for it. Anne yesterday 
heard her singing, in a low voice, the sweetest of all 
music to George’s ears, as she rocked a little, cooing 
bundle on her knee— 


‘“* Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead,” 


I have forgotten to mention one little incident 
which occurred just before her marriage. Anne 
coming suddenly into Molly’s room, noticed its 
incense-like odour. 

Molly turned to her friend, with a gentle smile— 

“JT was only burning—burning a poor little dead 
sprig of rosemary, Anne,” she said. 


A CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING, 





<7 EARS, like an idle dream, 
im 4e Pass soon away, 
a Nothing on earth remains 
Firm in one stay : 
Jesu, true Light of light 
Shine when death’s gloomy night 
Falls on our day. 


Shine on us in our weal, 
Solace our woe, 

Point with Thy radiancy 
Where we should go; 

Rough though the way may be, 

Yet that it leads to Thee 
Teach us to know. 


Parting from friends we love, 
Seeing. with tears, 
Snapt every tender link 
That life endears ; 
Mourning an only child, 
Angel of mercy mild, 
Calm Thou our fears. 


Bring Heaven near to us, 
Open our eyes— 

Take Thou the veil away 
Dark’ning the skies. 

Grant that, like Stephen, we 

Thee at God’s right hand see 
Holding the prize ! 


Thou didst the Cross endure 
Help us to bear 

That which in wisdom Thou 
Will’st us to share; 

Then, after painful fight, 

Bid us, O Light of light, 
Rest with Thee there! 





J. H. Davies, M.A, 
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APRIL SUNSHINE AND TEARS. 
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‘‘The desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose,”—Isalaw xxxv. 1. 
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sudden 
change! 
It’s hardly 
like the 
same coun- 
try, or the same climate. All then seemed bare, 
wintry, and dead—barren as a desert; but now, 
turn where we will, there are signs of life and 
growth, light and joy, on all sides of us, as if the 
waste were about to blossom like a rose. All along 
the hedgerows, and over many a bush and tree in 
the wood, there has fallen a delicate and dainty 
flush of colour—touches of tender and pale green, 
yellow, pink, and brown, hardly full and open as 
yet, but all telling of riper days to come, bud, blos- 
som, and leaf; sunshine, joy, and fragrance, 








“Spring is coming! Oh, spring is coming, 
The whisper is flying all through the wood ; 
Primrose and daffodil softly calling— 
Calling cach dainty leaf and bud.” 


The very air seems full of it; the birds are whispering 
it to each other as they dart in and out among the 
copse ; here and there—though few flowers have as yet 
peeped out from the wintry grass—a busy bee seems to 
have got an inkling of it, as she creeps into the heart 
of a golden dandelion, and the lark is telling of the 
same glad news far away up among the islands of 
soft white cloud. 

Suddenly, as we stroll on, there comes the pit- 
patter of a passing shower, and for a moment or two 
a shadow falls over the hillside. But the lark sings 
on, as full of joy and hope as ever, the rain-cloud 
floats by, the shadow passes, and then, out once more 
steals the bright gleam of golden sunshine, and the 
bow of many colours shines all across the wooded 
valley, as if to confirm the message and make sure the 
tidings of summer days to come. 

It is this that makes the message of springtide one 
of true joys and hope ; hope, the mainspring of all true 
life and work, of which all God’s promises are ever 
full. Wintry storms may come, clouds may darken 
the sky, wintry rains may fall; but the thickest 
clouds will melt, and the rainbow of hope will once 
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more crown the arch of heaven, and say, as it said of 
old, “ Winter and summer, cold and heat, day and 
night,’ shall neither fail nor cease, for ever. The 
green bud in the hedgerow, all through the long dark 
days of winter, lay wrapped up as in a shroud of 
withered, and lifeless bark, but peeps out now from her 
sheath of pink and brown soon to be crowned with 
bright leaves, blossom, and fruit. The green blades of 
wheat all slept soundly and safely under the mantle 
of snow ; the clods on the hillside were frozen into 
blocks of stone; the wandering stream in the valley 
was locked in icy silence. But at last there came a 
day when a breath of soft new life came sweeping 
over the whole land; then in a trice the snow was 
gone, the green blades of corn shot up boldly into the 
sunny air, the dry bones on the ploughed fields were 
alive; leaf, bud, and blossom awoke; and the little 
brook ran merrily on its way down to the far-off 
sea, 

Why, then, so full of trouble, O my soul? and why 
so disquieted within me? Hope still in Him, the 
spring of al! hope, light, joy, and life. All shall be, 
nay, vll is, well. Long, dark, dreary may the days of 
winter be, but end they must. To him who believes, 
all the sooner will come the dawn of spring. All the 
banks, meads, and woods that once seemed cold, and 
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“A tiny little maid opens the tall iron gate,” 


dark, and dead, were alive all the time. 
had a silver lining. The sun, in reality, never sets, 
The flowers never die. There is life ever and always 
in the midst of mortal things—troubles, fears, and 
doubts. 

But let us leave the rough winding pathway 
outside the copse, make our way through the heart 
of the wood, and follow the broad green road stil] 
carpeted with brown and sodden leaves, till it brings 
us out again at the lodge gates. A tiny little maid, in 
a quaint woollen hood, opens the tali iron gate for us, 
and in a few minutes we are in a thick woodland 
copse, until the pathway widens down into a long 
avenue of gigantic beech trees, It is nearly a mile in 
length, and the glimpse of blue sky away at the 
remote end makes it look all the more remote. Many 
of the great trees on either side of us are a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years old, and towering up 
to a great height, interlace their huge branches over- 
head into a noble arch, like that of some great 
cathedral. Naked and bare as they now are, the 
fresh breeze from the west rushes through them with 
many a rough clash, and sways them to and fro 
against the glimpse of cloud and sunshine. Under 
their mighty shadow the air strikes cold and keen; 
we must hasten on, over the thick piled-up layers of 
autumn leaves, until we come to a second 
avenue, of limes, running at right angles 
to this, and more full of sunshine and air. 
The lime trees are almost as mighty as the 
beeches, but more thinly planted, and with- 
out a thicket of dense copse as a background 
on either side; so that the gravelled road- 
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way is crowned with bars of light and shadow to the 
very end among the open green lawns of Stratton. 
All was silent and dark under the great shadow of 
the beeches, but here in the sunshine the air is full 
of noisy clamour—among the vast cloud of busy 
rooks, high up among the windy boughs. They began 
preparing for their new homes six or eight weeks 
ago, but now, after endless discussions, bickerings, 
and fightings, the nests are half built. The various 
couples are settling down to married life, the real 
toils and joys of which will soon begin. This, being 
the only rookery in all the country-side, contains, it 
is said, several thousand birds, all possessed, it would 
seem, of loud voices and uncertain tempers. 

But the strife overhead becomes too noisy at last. 
and we are glad to turn aside down a narrow, winding 
green path into a quiet nook, where a few spring 
flowers may talk to us with a quieter, happier voice. 
Under the long twisted bed of bramble look carefully, 
and you will find the tiny pink and white blossom of 


the ground ivy; and here, too, if you are lucky, a 
bunch of really wild snowdrops, in their robes of 
virgin white amidst the dark green. Here, also, in 
abundance, you will be sure to find, scattered among 
the clumps of sedgy grass, that loveliest of all spring 
flowers—the little aconite, with her tiny cups of 
shining gold. There is a gap here in the hedgerow ; 
look out through it for a moment over the wide 
stretch of sloping lawn, dotted here and there with 
patches of birch and beech. The rain 
is all gone, every cloud has vanished, and the 
sunshine rains down in splendour over hill and 
dale. So may the sunshine of His grace fall 
upon every heart that longs for it, far and wide. 
freely and fully as the wind may come and go, 
and as He listeth for the joy of the whole earth. 
All round us lies the mystery of growth and life, of 
sweetness, coluur, and fragrance, being all silently 
wrought out in perfect order amid the sunshine and 
clouds, the tears and laughter of an April day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ERE are few sensations more 
delightful than that of wak- 
ing up in the country on a 
bright May morning. Maude 
felt an exultant consciousness 
of freedom from care, which 
was a new sensation to her. 
As she threw open her win- 
dow, and saw the lovely view 
of wood and stream bathed 
in glorious sunshine, she felt 
that it was good to be young 
and live in a beautiful world 
like this; and she _ knelt 
longer than usual at her 
morning prayers, feeling she 
had never before thanked God enough for all His 
goodness to her in letting her be amongst the favoured 
ones of the earth, with a right to enjoy all its bless- 
ings, instead of toiling for her daily bread as so 
many have to do. There was no idea of selfishness 
in her prayers. She was very young, and the sense 
of enjoyment was strong in her. She knew that 
there was a darker side to life; that it was not 
given to everyone to live in the sunshine; that 
to many life was a hard reality of daily toil—a 
very fight for existence; but she could only feel 
thankful that her lot had been cast in pleasant 
places ; nor did she see, as yet, that it was the duty 
of all who are born to ease and comfort to forego 
some of that ease to help the toilers. As she looked 
in the glass before going down-stairs, she once more 
examined herself critically. Yes, the face was very 
fair and sweet—the eyes dreamy in their beauty ; but 
to Maude it seemed very insipid after Alys Fenwicke’s 
dazzling loveliness. ‘What would I not give to be 
like her!” she sighed; but the sigh changed into a 
laugh as she caught sight of the disconsolate face in 
the glass; and the sound of the gong made her run 
down-stairs. 

Breakfast was a merry meal at Norland Towers. No 
one seemed in a hurry, and consequently their tempers 
were more level than is usually the case, as most people 
are seen at a disadvantage at breakfast—the effort of 
rising and dressing, too often a race to be in time, 
is apt to cast a cloud over the sunniest temper. But 
here all were merry. Mrs. Dalrymple smiled com- 
placently over the silver coffee-pot at her two sons 
and at Maude, whom she had quite taken to her heart ; 
and Stanley was full of schemes for Maude’s amuse- 
ment, though she protested that she did not want 
amusing. Anything pleased her, and the smallest 
thing was an excitement in the quiet life she led. 

“ But we are going to bring you out of your shell,” 
said Stanley, “and introduce you to all the worthies 
round.” 

* And to all the scenery round, too, I hope, Stanley,” 
said his mother. “This is considered one of the 
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loveliest parts of England, Maude ; and, after Brighton, 
anything in the way of trees and flowers must be such 
a treat.” 

““T know what we will do!” burst in Ronald : “take 
Maude up the river ; it’s just the day for a row.” 

“That’s a capital idea, Ron; but how about your 
exam.? Spending the day on the river won't help you 
much in that line.” 

“No, Ron,” interposed Mrs. Dalrymple persuasively, 
“T’m afraid you must stay at home. You know you 
wont work at night, and you always say that you can’t 
work in the afternoon, so there is nothing left for it 
but the morning, I’m afraid.” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Maude softly, turning to 
Ronald. 

“ Well, I do think it isa shame. Fancy stuffing in- 
doors ona lovely day like this to fag over the tribes of 
Israel! I’m sure I don’t see any fun in cramming 
one’s head with a lot of knowledge that will never be 
of any use to me, just because it happens to be the 
fashion for everyone to be awfully clever ;” and the 
innocent victim of the nineteenth century’s love of 
culture looked sternly round the table. 

“ Jt’s very hard, old boy,” said Stanley, “but I had 
to do just the same when I was passing out of Wool- 
wich. And JI shouldn’t make myself unhappy about 
growing ‘awfully clever,’ if I were you,” he called 
out, as his brother was leaving the room, “as I don’t 
think there is the smallest chance of it.” 

“T’m sorry Ron can’t go,” sighed Mrs. Dalrymple, 
“but if he doesn’t work now, he ’ll regret it all his life 
long.” 

“Well, Maude is not going in for an exam., nor 
am I, so suppose we start for the river.—What do you 
say, Maude?” 

“Oh, I shall enjoy it immensely, for I haven’t had 
any boating since I came to England.” 

“Then run and put on your hat, and I'll wait for 
you in the library.” 

Maude was soon down again, and they started to- 
gether for the boat-house ; and soon she was comfort- 
ably seated among piles of cushions, with the ribbons 
in her hands, while Stanley was sculling over the 
bright water. Like most men who have any preten- 
sion to good looks, Stanley was seen at his best in 
flannels; and very handsome he looked—his fair 
bronzed face lit up with a smile, and his eyes dancing 
with fun and enjoyment—so handsome that Maude 
inwardly decided that he would make a very good 
hero fora story, she being, like most very young people 
(and some older ones too) inclined to believe that 
handsome men were invariably charming. In the 
meantime Stanley was thinking what a very pretty 
picture his little cousin made as she sat there. Her 
grey gown, a little open at the throat, seemed just the 
very thing for boating, and her big black hat formed a 
frame to the dainty little face with the dreamy grey 
eyes, dull fair curls, pretty drooping mouth, and deli- 
cately rounded chin. On the whole, he thought, a 



































































fellow might have a worse employment during his 
leave than making himself agreeable to such a sweet 
little girl. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Maude,” he said at 
last. “Are you composing poetry? you look rather 
like it.” 
| The girl laughed and blushed as she answered— 

“Oh no; I was only day-dreaming. It’s a very bad 
habit of mine, and often gets me into trouble.” 

“Well, won't you tell me the day-dream,” he per- 
sisted, “if you won't own to the poem?” 

“Tt wasn’t really a day-dream. I was only 
thinking that yesterday morning you and I did not 
know each other—had only just heard of each other, 
in fact—and here we are alone together like very 
old friends.” 

“Yes, that’s the advantage of being cousins, you 
see. If we were not, I’m afraid we should skock all 
the good people round by coming out in a boat to- 
gether without a chaperon.” 

“But I think it’s so much nicer, don’t you?” said 
Maude naively. 

“Very much nicer,” assented Stanley emphatically. 
“So much nicer, in fact, that I think we'll repeat the 
experiment, and come out boating every day while 
you are here.” 

“That will be delightful ! and then we shall get 
to know each other better. I know so very little 
about you, Stanley.” 

“Well, there’s not much to know,” he answered, 
bending over his oars so that the boat shot swiftly 
across the river, and they drew in to the bank, under 
the shade of the trees. “I suppose I have led about 
as commonplace a sort of a life as a man can lead— 
except in the matter of coming in for the Towers,” 
he added, more to himself than his companion. “I 
have always had a taste for soldiering ever since I 
was a little fellow, and as I was fond of anything 
mechanical, I was bound to try for the Engineers or 
Artillery. I wasn’t good enough for the Engineers— 
had rather overrated my powers, in fact—so here I am 
in the Artillery, and I like it well enough, for I am in 
one of the nicest of batteries, I have a thoroughly good 
major, and a brick of a captain, so I don’t see what I 
can wish for more.” 

“Then have you always lived in this beautiful 
place?” 

“No, not always. The truth is that we never ex- 
pected to come in for it at all, and I can remember 
now the mother’s joy and astonishment when the 
lawyer's letter came, requesting me to attend old Miss 
Dalrymple’s funeral—as, of course, we knew by that 
that I was in for a good thing. You know we were 
very poor after my father died, and before we came in 
for the Towers. We lived in a wretched little house 
in Leamington, and had to pinch and screw for every 
penny. That was a dreadful time for the mother, but 
she never complained, and bore it all like an angel.” 

“How glad she must have been to say good-bye to 
poverty, and come and live in a lovely house like this ; 
and how glad you must be to be able to give it all to 
her.” 

Stanley hesitated, apparently doubtful whether he 
should speak or no, then he said earnestly — 
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“Yes, of course I was very glad that she should 
have a comfortable home, and never have to pinch and 
screw again. It made it all so easy for us—-my going 
into the army and all; for, of course, if we hadn't 
come in for all this money I couldn’t have stayed 
in England, but should have had to soldier in 
India, like many another poor beggar. But you know 
there are two sides to everything, and so there was a 
good deal of unpleasantness before it was all settled. 
We never expected to come in for the Towers, and— 
well, other people didn’t expect it, either : so, Maude, 
I wouldn’t talk to the mother about it if I were you. 
I’m here now, and it’s all over, and there is no use in 
looking back.” 

“No, of course not,” said Maude wonderingly, and 
feeling sorry that she had ever mentioned the subject 
of Stanley's beautiful inheritance. 

“Now I think it is your turn to tell me something 
about your life. I know quite as little of you as you 
do of me. Though my mother and yours are first- 
cousins, and seem to have been very fond of each 
other, they drifted apart a little, I fancy, when my 
mother came to England.” 

“There isn’t very much to tell,” said the girl, dip- 
ping her fingers into the water, and watching the 
bright drops fall from their rosy tips. ‘Our station 
was a long way off from Fremantle, and my mother 
thought it very lonely ; but I loved the life. I went 
to school in Fremantle, but my father didn’t think 
I was getting on very well there—you know, they say 
Australians never are so well educated as English or 
American girls—so I came home, and father taught 
me himself when he had time, and I read a great deal. 
But my mother was always wishing to leave Aus- 
tralia ; so at last the station was sold, and nearly two 
years ago we came to England, and settled in Brighton. 
And then—we hadn’t been there quite three months 
when my father died ;” and Maude’s voice was very 
unsteady as she said the last words. 

“ Poor little girl !—poor little Maude !” said Stanley, 
taking the wet, cold little hand in his, and pressing it 
tenderly. 

There was a minute’s silence, during which time 
Maude was thinking what a friend she had found in 
Stanley, while he was blaming himself for a heartless 
brute for having caused her a moment’s pain. She 
broke the silence first. 

“Only to think that I should tell you anything of 
my life, and leave out the best part of it! I don’t be- 
lieve you know anything of Eva.” 

“Eva? Yes,I do. I know there isa little girl who 
was to have come too, but for some reason or other 
Mrs. Melville refused to let her do so; and the mother 
was quite vexed about it. for she loves children.” 

* And Eva is sosweet, too ; no one could see her and 
help loving her. She is so gentle and good—indeed, 
she is the one great joy of my life.” 

“And why did you not bring the ‘one great joy of 
your life’ with you?” 

“Oh! mother thought Eva ought not to leave her 
lessons,” said Maude, colouring slightly. 

“Oh, if that’s all, we "Il have her here at once. The 
mother shall write again—she can generally get her 
own way if she tries—and shall say that Eva can have 
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two excellent tutors in the shape of Ronald and me. 
Joking apart, we will have her here, as I know it will 
make you happier: and then we shall be four—you 
and I, Ron and Eva.” 

* That would be lovely !” said Maude, looking at him 
with her lovely eyes, in which the love-lights were 
dancing. “Eva is delicate, and the change will do 
her so much good.” 

“Don’t thank me,” laughed Stanley. ‘I’m afraid 
it is from avery selfish motive, after all; for if Ron 
has Eva, I shall have you all to myself ;” and he cast 
a meaning glance at her. “Well, we must be going 
home if we are to be in time for lunch.” 

And in another minute they were skimming swiftly 
over the water.. They were both rather silent at first 
cn the homeward journey, but presently Stanley 
began speaking of his life as a soldier, and of his 
friends. 

“Then I suppose you will stay in the army as long 
as you can?” 

“That just depends. Of course, I can’t go on like 
this for ever. Some day I shall marry, and then it 
will entirely depend upon my wife whether I go on 
soldicring or not.” 

“But I should think any woman who loved you 
would wish you to do just what you liked best ; and 
no one can be happy who is idle,” said Maude 
earnestly. 

“Ah! that would depend entirely on the sort of 
woman I married. If I married some fashionable girl 
who only cared for herself, and whose one idea was to 
have pretty dresses and wear the Dalrymple diamonds, 
she would be safe to want me to give the army up, 
and live the greater part of the year in London, and 
the rest at the Towers. But that wouldn't be at all 
my idea of a wife. I suppose every fellow has an 
idea of what he would like his wife to be. Shall I 
tell you mine?” 

Maude nodded gravely. 

* Well, then, she shall be very sweet and geutle, 
she must have fair hair and dreamy grey eyes, a pale 
cheek, and a voice that when she speaks is like music, 
and when she sings is like the birds. Do you think 
you know anyone who is like my ideal wife, Maude?” 

But she was spared all reply, for they were now 
at the boat-house, and she was glad to hide her con- 
fusion by springing out of the boat, while Stanley 
collected his coat, stick, her parasol, etc. Her heart 
was beating quickly, for she could not mistake his 
meaning. Flattered though the picture had been, she 
recognised her own features, and she was at the same 
time pleased and troubled. “Could a man love a girl 
he hardly knew !” she asked herself doubtfully; and as 
she did so, the memory of the look that had passed be- 
tween Stanley and Alys Fenwicke came flashing into 
her mind. “Oh, what did it all mean?” she asked her- 
self over and over again. 

In their hurried walk to the house, there was little 
time for conversation, but as they were entering the 
hall Stanley bent towards her, and said in a low voice, 
speaking rapidly, as though he were impelled to do 
so— 

“Tf you don’t know my ideal wife already, Maude, 
look in your mirror.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

“TI Am sure, Rogers, I don’t know what to say about 
it. If I could be sure that Mrs. Dalrymple really 
wants Eva, of course I should be obliged to let her 
go, but I can’t help fancying that Miss Maude is at 
the bottom of it all, and has persuaded Mrs. Dal- 
rymple to send the invitation;” and Mrs. Melville 
turned fretfully on her luxurious sofa, while Rogers 
re-arranged the cushions for her mistress. 

Rogers was a tried and faithful servant, and, like 
all faithful servants, she was a little inclined to give 
her opinion on all matters concerning the family, 
She had been Eva’s nurse; and now that Eva no longer 
needed her exclusive care, she stayed on partly as 
housekeeper, partly as sewing-maid, combining the 
double duty so satisfactorily that Mrs. Melville was 
accustomed to say that she could not manage any- 
thing without Rogers’ help. 

“Well, mar’m, if you ask my opinion, I think it is 
just the very thing for Miss Eva. She has been look- 
ing so pale and delicate lately that I’ve been quite 
frightened about her. She looks for all the world 
just like her poor papa before he was taken with his 
last illness; so that I’m sure it’s quite a mercy that 
she should have the chance of a little fresh country 
air, poor child!” 

Mrs. Melville looked alarmed. Though she had 
little or no deep affection for her youngest child, the 
idea of Eva being really ill had never occurred to her; 
and now that Rogers had spoken so plainly, she was 
at last thoroughly roused. 

“T must say, Rogers, that if you thought Miss Eva 
looking so ill, it is a very strange thing that you 
should never have thought of mentioning it to me. I 
should have sent for a doctor long ago if I had had 
any idea of such a thing; but, of course, no one ever 
thought it their duty to mention it to me—her 
mother.” 

Rogers did not answer. Perhaps if she had said 
what was in her mind, it might have opened Mrs. 
Melville’s eyes to the real state of the case, and have 
shown her that it was her duty to have noticed Eva’s 
drooping looks and failing health long ago—not to 
wait to have the fact pointed out to her. But Rogers 
“knew her place,” as she would have phrased it, 
and so attempted no answer to Mrs. Melville’s un- 
just reproaches. 

“Then I suppose, mar’m, it’s settled as how Miss 
Eva is to go, so I had better bring down her frocks 
for you to see if she wants a new one.” 

“Yes, bring them down,” began Mrs. Melville, when 
she was interrupted by hearing the door-bell ring. 

Rogers beat a hasty retreat ; and a moment after the 
parlour-maid announced with pride, “ Lady Stewart.” 

“Don’t get up—don’t get up,” said the kind old lady 
as she entered the room, “or I shall run away again, 
as I shall know I am disturbing you. I should have 
been round to see you before, but I have so many en- 
gagements that I have hardly ever a spare afternoon. 
I was so sorry that you were not able to come to my 
‘at home’ the other day.” 

“Yes; but a poor invalid like Iam must deny herself 
even the simplest pleasures,” said Mrs. Melville, with 
a pathetic smile. “I feel it the more as it is such a 












disadvantage for Maude to have an invalid mother 
who cannot take her anywhere.” 

“J should not let that trouble you, for I should 
er fancy everyone would be glad to take such a girl 
at about. I was perfectly charmed with her the other 
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was thinking that the daughter would always be a 
lady, because she never thought about it or tried in 
any way to act a part, while the mother’s vanity made 
her as nearly vulgar as it was possible for a lady to 
be. But all that she said was~ 













day—so simple and unaffected, and what a lovely 
voice! People were quite astonished, as we are not 
accustomed to hear such voices at afternoon ‘at 
homes,’ unless they are professionals’.” 

“Oh, I hope you do not think Maude sings like 
a professional. I should have a horror of such a 
thing. She has been well taught, but I have always 
been so careful that she should sing like a lady.” 

Lady Stewart smiled a little grimly. Perhaps she 
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“*Don’t get up—don’t get up, or I shall run away again.’”—p. 432. 
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“You may make yourself quite happy about Miss 
Melville’s singing; and one of my objects in coming 
here to-day was to thank her for the treat she gave to 
me and my friends. I had no opportunity of doixg 
so the other day, as she hurried away so soon ; but [ 4 
am afraid she must be out?” she added inquiringly. 

“ Maude is away from home,” said Mrs. Melville— i 
adding, with a touch of conscious pride, “she is staying 
with my cousin, Mrs. Dalrymple, of Norland Towers.” 
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“Norland Towers—in Hampshire, do you mean?” 
said Lady Stewart, in a strangely eager tone of voice. 
“ Yes ; close to the New Forest. Do you know her?” 
said Mrs. Melville languidly. 
“And Mrs. Dalrymple is your cousin, you say? 
murmured Lady Stewart. 
Why is it strange that 
said Mrs. 





How very strange !” 
“But I don’t understand. 

Mrs. Dalrymple should be my cousin?” 

Melville, feeling her curiosity roused. 

* Why, because I introduced your daughter to Her- 
bert Verney, and he seemed so pleased with her.” 

“But what has Mr. Verney to do with the Dal- 
rymples?” said Mrs. Melville, becoming more in- 
terested, and at the same time more bewildered. 

“What has Herbert Verney to do with the Dal- 
rymples?” repeated Lady Stewart, astonished in her 
turn. “Is it possible that Mrs. Dalrymple is your 
cousin, and that you should not know all about it?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalrymple is my cousin, but I have 
never seen her since her marriage. She married a 
Mr. Dalrymple, in the navy, and came to England, 
and we have not met since then. Ten years ago—two 
or three years after her husband’s death—she, or 
rather her son Stanley, came in for Norland Towers 
very unexpectedly, through the death of some cousin 
of Mr. Dalrymple’s.” 

“Yes, very unexpectedly,” ‘repeated Lady Stewart, 
as the clatter of cups announced the arrival of after- 
noon tea. 

“You must tell me all about it,” said Mrs. Melville, 
in a flutter of excitement. “I am so anxious to hear 
everything, for you have made me feel quite curious.” 

“Well, Herbert Verney is a great favourite of mine, 
and I have always felt as if these Dalrymples had done 
him an injury, though of course they were not really 
in any way to blame. If anyone was, it was old Miss 
Dalrymple. You know the Dalrymples are one of the 
oldest families in England ”’—Mrs. Melville smiled, as 
if she felt some of the reflected glory of the Dal- 
rymples’ family tree—‘and the last owners (before 
your cousins, I mean) were two sisters. The entail 
had been cut off a generation before, so the father had 
left the property to his eldest daughter—she was 
quite fifteen years older than her sister—naturally 
supposing that she would act justly to the younger 
girl. Miss Dalrymple was a plain, strong-minded 
woman, and everyone was sure she would never 
marry ; but the younger sister, Elizabeth, or Betty, as 
she was generally called, was a pretty, delicate girl, 
very wilful, and accustomed to have her own way. 
Old Miss Dalrymple worshipped her—indeed, I think 
the only tender place in her heart was kept for Betty, 
and she was always dreaming of the brilliant mar- 
riage this pretty sister should make. Miss Dalrymple 
took a great interest in the estate, and in the church 
too, for the living was in her gift; and when a young 
rector came to the place, he and Miss Dalrymple de- 
cided that the church must be restored, as it was 
nearly falling to pieces. So an architect came down 
from London—Standish Verney—and planned the 
restoration of the old church ; and he was naturally 
much at the Towers, and saw a great deal of Miss 
Dalrymple and her pretty sister. People say that her 
pride was so great that it blinded her to what every- 
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one else had foreseen ; so that when the architect told 
her he was in love with Betty, and asked for her con. 
sent to their marriage, she was speechless. As soon as 
she recovered herself she refused, and added that if 
her sister should so far forget herself as to marry Mr, 
Verney, she should leave all to her cousin, Mr. Dal- 
rymple. Betty seems to have been cowed at first, but 
when Mr. Verney had gone away—for he was a 
gentleman, and quite as proud as Miss Dalrymple 
herself—she pined and drooped, till at last one fine 
morning Miss Dalrymple woke to find the bird flown, 
and only a little note left to say she had gone to 
London to marry Mr. Verney, and she hoped her 
sister would forgive her. From that day Miss Dal- 
rymple never mentioned her sister's name. She sent 
for her lawyer, and made a will, leaving every- 
thing to her cousin, Mr. Dalrymple, as she had 
said she should do. But six years after Betty's 
flight Miss Dalrymple had a letter from her sister, 
written from a little village in the South of France, 
In it she told her that she had been a widow 
two years; that since her husband’s death she had 
supported herself and her little boy by teaching 
English at a school in Paris; but, now she was 
dying, she had come to this little village to end 
her days in peace; and she implored her sister to 
be kind to her boy, who would be penniless and 
friendless, eyen if she could never forgive his mother. 
Miss Dalrymple went to France, and a fortnight 
later returned in deep mourning, with a little boy of 
five years old—a bright, intelligent little fellow, whom 
she worshipped, as she had done the mother. She 
brought him up as ‘her heir, and told everyone that 
the Towers would be his; so you can picture the 
astonishment of all her friends when—Miss Dal- 
rymple dying very suddenly—no will could be found 
but the old one, which left all to the cousin. Every- 
one was certain that another will had been made ; 
but there was no trace of it—her old lawyer was 
dead, and his partner knew nothing of it. Of course 
it was a terrible blow for Herbert, for he was only 
seventeen, and was to have gone to college. I believe 
the Dalrymples behaved very well, and offered him a 
small allowance ; but he had all his aunt’s pride, and 
would not touch a penny of it. He came to London, 
and has lived by his wits ever since. He has quite a 
genius for painting, and is now a rising artist; but 
then, he was thankful to teach in a little school, illus- 
trate for cheap magazines, write articles for evening 
papers—do anything, in fact.” 

“Thank you so much for telling me all this,” said 
Mrs. Melville. “Of course it is most interesting to 
me. Then you knew the Dalrymples?” 

“Very well indeed. My home was near there ; and 
I knew Herbert’s mother, and loved her too, as every- 
one did who knew her. Sir James was very fond of 
Herbert, too, and he often stays with us.” 

“T am sorry for him, poor young man! but I do 
not think my cousins were in any way to blame.” 

“No, of course not ; I have always heard that Mrs. 
Dalrymple behaved very well in the matter. But, being 
so fond of Herbert, I suppose that it is only natural 
that I should look upon them rather in the light of 
usurpers, though of course it is foolish to do so.” 
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«Must you go?” urged Mrs. Melville, as her guest 
rose to depart. 

“Yes, indeed I must. You will be quite tired of 
me and my long story; but I thought it better that 
you should know, as your daughter had met Mr. 
Verney at my house.” 

When the good-byes had been said, Mrs. Melville 
sank back on her sofa, lost in reverie; then rising 
with unwonted energy, she sat down and wrote a 
long letter to Maude, in her flowing, bat somewhat 
straggling, handwriting, in which she told her all 
Lady Stewart’s story, ending with the moral: “ And 
you see, my dear Maude, how wise I was in telling 
you not to encourage that young man, who, accord- 
ing to Lady Stewart’s own account, only ‘lives by his 
wits.” Then, feeling she had relieved her mind of a 
great burden, she went up-stairs to consult with 
Rogers over Eva’s frocks. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“You don’t think Eva will be tired walking to 
church, do you, dear?” said Mrs. Dalrymple, as she 
and Maude waited in the hall for the rest of the 
party on Sunday morning. “It’s only half a mile 
across the park, and we always walk, because I dis- 
approve of having the horses out on Sunday, as I 
think they should have a day of rest as well as we; 
but if you think Eva would be tired, she had better 
stay at home.” 

“No; I think the walk will do her good. Indeed, 
she looks better already for the change, though she 
has only been here two days,” said Maude ; and she 
turned lovingly towards the white-robed form, with 
the big shady hat, coming dreamily down the broad 
oak stairs. 

And anyone looking at Eva's sweet little face 
would have been struck with the difference between 
the pale, pinched child, who crept away into lonely 
corners and started when spoken to, and the happy- 
faced little maiden who now came and slipped her 
hand into her sister's. 

“We won't wait for those lazy boys,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple; and the three were preparing to start, 
when Stanley and Ronald joined them, and they 
were soon walking across the park in that irregular 
line in which people do who have not made up their 
minds how they will divide. 

But this indecision did not last long, for Stanley 
turned to Maude, and, quickening pace, the two soon 
led the way across the velvety grass, leaving the 
others far behind. 

“You haven’t seen the church yet, Maude,” began 
Stanley. 

It was the first time they had been alone together 
since that never-to-be-forgotten morning on the river ; 
every day having ‘been so taken up with other things, 
and Ronald having declined to be shut up all day 
with his books, no opportunity had occurred of taking 
up the broken threads of the conversation where they 
had laid them down ; and each felt a little shy of the 
other’s presence, remembering the words that had 
been spoken. 

“No,” said the girl, prodding the ground with her 
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parasol, and carefully avoiding looking at her com- 
panion ; “is it well worth seeing? ” 

“Yes; we are rather proud of it, on the whole. It 
is a very old church, but was restored by old Miss 
Dalrymple about eight-and-twenty years ago; and it 
has been so beautifully done, too. All the old carvings 
have been retained, and it looks as old as it really is; 
only it is weather-tight, which, I believe, it was not 
before. Then there is the window which my mother 
put up to my father’s memory; and that is very 
beautiful too.” 

Maude felt almost guilty. Her mother’s letter 
seemed to burn a hole in her pocket, and she felt for 
a moment asif she must tell Stanley that she knew 
all about the restoration of the church and the fate 
of its architect: that she knew Herbert Verney, too, 
who thought he would have reigned at the Towers in 
Stanley’s place. But she reflected it would be foolish 
to do so. Had not Stanley himself told her that 
there had been much unpleasantness when he came 
in for this beautiful home, and even asked her not 
to mention that past chapter of their lives to his 
mother? Unless she were directly asked whether 
she knew Herbert Verney and had heard of his 
strange story, she felt it best to say nothing 
about it. 

“T love old churches,” said Maude; “ but I haven’t 
seen many. You know, everything is dreadfully new 
in Australia—all veneer, Ron says; and though some 
of the Brighton churches are nice, they are not very 
wonderful.” 

“Well, here we are,” said Stanley, as they passed 
into a small but exquisitely kept churchyard, sweet 
with honeysuckle and early roses, and looking as if it 
were indeed what Eva called it—‘ God’s own garden.” 
If possible, the interior of the church was more beau- 
tiful than the outside. There was that strangely 
restful feeling on entering that is seldom, if ever, 
experienced in a new church, however beautiful: as 
if the prayers of the dead men and women who had 
worshipped here had filled the air, and made the 
place more sacred through the memories of their 
dead and gone virtues. Stanley had been quite right 


. in saying that the church had been well restored. 


Each piece of carving, whether in oak or stone, had 
been replaced; and where this was not possible, the 
old work had been so exquisitely imitated that only a 
very experienced eye could tell the new from the old. 
The old high pews had been replaced by low ones in 
dark oak, to imitate the carvings still left ; and the 
east window was glorious in its colouring, represent- 
ing Christ walking on the sea; and Maude guessed 
rightly that it was the window of which Stanley had 
spoken. 

When she rose from her knees, she saw that the 
pew even with their own was occupied by the Fen- 
wickes. Alys’ graceful head was covered with a tiny 
hat formed entirely of pale heliotrope, and her slender 
figure was shown to advantage in a lovely dress 
of the same shade, smothered in cream guipure. The 
bald-headed, aristocratic-looking old man by her side 
must be her father, Maude decided mentally ; while 
the graceful woman with a face almost as fair as 
Alys’ own, but with silvery threads showing among 
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the dark tresses, could be no one but Lady Fenwicke 
herself : “ more like her sister than her mother; and 
with what a sweet smile!” 

But Maude’s mental commentary on her neighbours 
was interrupted by the arrival of the rest of her 
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was pleased when, at the conclusion of a hymn, this 
young man rose and took his place in the pulpit, 
Other eyes beside Maude’s were fixed on the preacher, 
as he stood before them, for it was a face that attracted 
most people, Smooth-shaven, with clear-cut high. 








“They found Eva on Alys’ knee.”—p. 440. 


party, and she felt ashamed of herself for having let 
her thoughts wander in God’s house, as the sweet 
mellow tones of the organ rose, and the clergy 
came in, 

The service was impressively read by the rector—a 
grey-haired man with a kindly face, who looked at 
his congregation as though he loved them all. 

But Maude’s attention was attracted to the younger 
clergyman, whom she took to be the curate ; and she 


bred features, deep-set truthful eyes, there was an air 
of power about him that spoke of one who had made 
up his mind which side he would take in life, and, 
having put his hand to the plough, would not turn 
back. There were lines of care round the mobile 
mouth, which told of a life of little rest or ease; but 
the look of perfect contentment showed that it was 
toil that was willingly given for the sake of the 
Master he loved. His voice was singularly sweet and 
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clear as he gave out his text: “These things I com- 
mand you, that ye love one anotier.” 

Stanley glanced at Maude as the text was given 
out, but he met with no responsive smile; the words 
were too rea! and too sacred to this girl, who had not 
yet been spoiled by society, and to whom religion was 
still a reality. 

Maude nevez forgot the sermon she heard on her 
first Sunday in Norland Church, Perhaps it was that 
the preacher so thoroughly believed in all he said that 
it carried conviction to the hearts of all his hearers. 
To him the subject was an all-important one, and he 
tried to make it so to all who heard him. First he 
spoke of God’s love to man, as shown in the highest 
sacrifice of all—that of His only Son; and that His 
love—wide, boundless, eternal—was not limited to 
one class of society, or one race of mankind, only. It 
was for all alike—for the very poorest and meanest, 
as well as for the wisest and best. So much was love 
a part of God’s nature—His very essence, in fact— 
that no one of us could serve Him or please Him 
unless the spirit of love dwelt in us too. And not 
love for those who are worthy of love only, but for 
the mean, the wretched, the very outcasts of society. 
And warming with his subject, he began to speak of 
the poor of our great cities—those whose whole life is 
one long day of toil, with no sunshine of love to 
lighten the labour: who toil that one small portion 
of society may live in ease and comfort: who are ill- 
fed, ill-housed, ill-clad, and untaught. “We go to 
them with our Bible,” he cried, “and ask them to 
believe in God, who is Love, and we, His children, 
refuse to show them any pity, deny them their just 
rights, turn a deaf ear to their cries, and refuse to 
recognise them as our brothers and sisters. We have 
no choice in the matter. Christ said, ‘These things I 
command you, that ye love one another.’ It is our 
duty, and we must not shrink from it. We must love 
them, and show our love in our lives—not only by 
giving money (just the surplus of our income that we 
cannot for very shame refuse when it is asked in 
Christ's name), but our time, our thought, our prayers 
—in fact, a part of our lives, of our very selves.” 

Maude felt thrilled as she listened to these, his clos- 
ing words, and for the first time, as she dropped her 
offering into the alms-bag, she knew that something 
more was needed than money. ‘Time, thought, prayer, 
—she had never given any of these; and yet there 
must be many poor in Brighton she could have visited, 
many ways in which she might have helped. But, 
the service over, they were joined by the Fenwickes, 
and Maude was introduced to Lady Fenwicke, whom 
she found as fascinating as Alys; and indeed, she was 
able to admire the mother without the mental reserva- 
tion she always made when admiring the daughter— 
a reservation she could hardly have explained even to 
herself, and which yet prevented her from wholly 
liking Alys. Sir Charles Fenwicke, too, with his 
stately, courteous manners, quite won the little Aus- 
tralian girl's heart. ‘After all, I suppose there is 
something in the Old World that we cannot get in 
the New,” she decided thoughtfully : and felt quite 
sorry when the landau and pair drove up, that was to 
take the Fenwickes home. 
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In the meantime, Eva had been devoting herself to 
Alys, for, child-iike, she was ready to worship this 
beautiful grown-up girl, who, as she afterwards ex- 
plained, “is only fit to be a princess in a fairy-tale, I 
think.” 

“ Good-bye till to-morrow, then,” cried Alys gaily, 
as she drove off, kissing her hand to Eva as she went. 

“You were so taken up with Sir Charles,” said 
Ronald, “ that you did not hear our plans. Miss Fen- 
wicke will drive over to-morrow if it is fine, and we 
will all go for a picnic up the river. Won’t it be 
jolly?” 

“ And get out, and have our lunch on the bank, and 
gather flowers,” explained Eva; “and that dear, 
beautiful Miss Fenwicke will go too, Maude. Won't 
that be lovely ?” And she looked eagerly in her sister’s 
face to read approval of her news. 

Perhaps Mrs. Dalrymple read Maude more easily 
than the girl fancied, for she said quickly— 

“ At Eva’s age girls are so ready to make a heroine 
of the first beautiful grown-up girl they see, if she is 
at all inclined to pet them ; and Alys has charming 
ways with everyone, I think. But you have none of 
you said what you thought of the sermon, though I 
could see from Maude’s face how much she appre- 
ciated it.” 

“Tt was splendid !” said the girl, the thought of the 
words she had just heard helping to chase away the 
pang of jealousy, as a ray of sunshine scatters the 
darkest clouds. “I suppose he is the curate?” she 
added. 

“The curate! no such luck,” said Stanley. “His 
name is Chartoris, and he works in the East End, and 
is killing himself by inches, people say. He is down 
here now because he has been ill again, and Osborne 
—our rector, you know—persuaded him to come and 
see what Hampshire air would do for him. But he is 
such an energetic fellow that Osborne couldn’t keep 
him still, so he has been speaking at the working 
men’s club, playing cricket with the village boys, and 
then gave us this sermon—the sort of thing to make a 
fellow think.” 

“ Yes, and feel jolly uncomfortable too,” said Ronald. 
“T haven't felt such a brute as I did this morning for 
a long time, when Chartoris was pitching into all 
the rich and lazy.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple smiled lovingly at her son, for 
Ronald was very dear to her, though perhaps she was 
prouder of her handsome soldier. 

Maude was silent. The name of Chartoris seemed 
familiar to her, and yet she could not think where 
she had heard it ; and it was not until she was in her 
own room, preparing for lunch, that it flashed back 
into her memory. Chartoris! That was the name of 
Herbert Verney’s friend—the clergyman who let him 
help in his work in the East End. How stupid of her 
not to have thought of it before; and how strange 
that, of all places, she should hear him preach first in 
Norland Church ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MonDAyY morning rose fresh and fair, the very ideal 
of a day for a picnic—a cloudless sky, and a light 
breeze that prevented the heat from being oppressive. 
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Everyone was in brilliant spirits, and’ Ronald's jokes, 
though not startlingly new or original, kept them 
all in fits of laughter during breakfast. At eleven 
o'clock all the party were assembled in the hall, wait- 
ing for Alys Fenwicke. They looked very picturesque 
in the old oak hall, though “sadly commonplace and 
disgustingly modern,” as Ronald declared. Maude 
was looking particularly pretty, in a pale grey cotton 
frock, and a large hat of coarse straw trimmed with 
grasses and daisies, and a bunch of delicate pink hot- 
house roses, presented to her by Stanley. Her fair 
hair almost hid the large dark eyes, and the faint 
tinge of colour on her cheek made her wonderfully 
fascinating—or so, at least, Stanley thought, as he 
leaned against the banisters, in flannels and his 
Artillery blazer of blue and red, unconsciously adding 
a brighter touch to the half-toned picture. 

“Can't I persuade you to come with us, mother?” 
Ronald was saying as he swung his hat to and fro, 
and tried to pull Eva’s long hair. The two were 
inseparable, and Ronald's jokes never failed to receive 
an enthusiastic reception if Eva were in the room. 
She was devoted to him, and he treated her with the 
lordly condescension which a man of twenty allows 
himself to a little girl of eleven. 

“No,” said Mrs. Dalrymple ; “I think I am too old 
to enjoy a day on the river like you young people. If 
you row as far as the creek by one o’clock, I will be 
there with the luncheon-basket as soon as you are, and 
if anyone is tired of the water I shall be only too 
happy to drive them home afterwards.” 

“Tired of the water? Oh, Aunt Annic!” ex- 
claimed Eva, “ who could ever be tired of the water?” 

* Aunt Annie” was the name by which Mrs. Dal- 
rymple was called by the Melvilles. She objected 
equally to being Cousin Annie or Mrs. Dalrymple ; 
so Eva had said, “Then let us call you Aunt Annie ; 
for if Stanley and Ronald are our cousins, you must 
be our aunt.” And Aunt Annie it was. 

“ Why, I expected quite a crowd of applicants for 
the honour!” said Mrs. Dalrymple, as she stooped to 
kiss the eager upturned face; and as she did so a 
sound of wheels was heard, and a cry of “ Here she 
is!” from Ronald made Eva rush to the hall door, 
exclaiming, “Oh, my princess ! ” 

“Yes, tis she herself, and very sorry to be so late,” 
said a sweet voice, and Alys Fenwicke drove up to 
the door in a light two-wheeled cart, with a smart 
groom behind, making a lovely picture, at which each 
one gazed with different feelings. 

Maude’s first thought was one of pain. Do what 
she would, she must always be second in everyone's 
thoughts when Alys Fenwicke was present, she told 
herself bitterly. 

Alys was dressed for boating in a pale blue cotton, 
made sailor-fashion, a dark blue jacket hanging loose 
in front, and a tiny dark blue sailor hat, with a pale 
blue ribbon round it, perched coquettishly on her 
dark curly hair ; and, whatever she wore, she had the 
art of making it appear the most suitable thing that 
could have been chosen for the occasion. 

Maude felt instantly that her own hat was too large, 
and her frock too dowdy, and was miserable in con- 
sequence. 
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Stanley, as he looked at her, decided that, however 
sweet and gentle his cousin Maude might be, by Alys 
Fenwicke’s side she was like a wayside flower com. 
pared toa hot-house rose, and he half regretted his 
tender words to Maude on the river, or, at least, that 
he had arranged this picnic, where the two girls 
would be thrown so much on his hands, and where he 
must show a preference for neither. 

Meanwhile, Alys, all unconscious of the trouble she 
was causing to two people, was shaking hands all 
round, kissing Eva, and declaring she was ready to 
start that very minute, if they were. 

“Yes, you must go,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, “or you'll 
lose all the best part of the day; and you'll never 
be up at the creek by one o'clock if you don’t hurry 
off now.” 

As they walked to the river, the three girls were 
together, Stanley and Ronald running on to see that 
the boat was ready for them. 

“T am so glad you have come!” said Eva caress- 
ingly ; “it wouldn’t be half a picnic without you!” 

“You little flatterer!” said Alys, taking the child's 
hand in hers; “you would enjoy yourself just as 
much without me, I am sure.” 

“No, I shouldn't,” repeated the child, with emphasis, 
—‘‘Tell her, Maude,” she added imploringly, “haven't 
I been Jonging for her to come all the morning? ” 

“Yes ; you have quite won Eva’s heart,” said Mande, 
trying to speak sweetly, and wondering to hear her 
voice so strangely cold and constrained. 

Alys looked at her quickly. “This little Aus- 
tralian girl does not like me,” she thought. “I 
wonder why? for I was so charmed with her the 
other day, and they say iikes and dislikes are always 
mutual. But she shall like me;” and from that 
moment Alys Fenwicke set herself to work to con- 
quer Maude’s dislike and win her friendship ; “for I 
generally succeed when I set my mind on anything,” 
she said to herself. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and I can’t tell you how 
proud I am of the conquest. But, you see, I am 
accustomed to children, for I have so many little 
brothers and sisters.” 

“ Yes; Aunt Annie was telling me so the other day, 
and I was astonished, for I had always thought you 
were an only child.” 

“Oh, no; I am thankful to say I am not, for I 
think, of all people to be pitied, an only child de- 
serves it most. How selfish one would get with no 
one to think of but oneself! Brothers and sisters 
are great blessings.” 

As Alys was speaking, a memory of Mr. Chartoris’ 
words flashed into Maude’s mind—of the brothers 
and sisters we neglect and despise, and are far from 
considering “great blessings.’ But what she said 
was— 

“All your brothers and sisters have the measles, 
have they not?” 

“Yes; that is why they are away from home, get- 
ting disinfected at the sea-side. Mamma was 80 
terribly afraid of my catching it, that she had them 
all packed off with nurse when we were coming 
down here. And her friend Mrs. Wyllard is at the 
same place with her little girl, who has also been a 
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victim; so they will be well looked after. But we 
miss them dreadfully,” she added. 

“How many of them are there?” asked Eva—“ of 
your little brothers and sisters, I mean.” 

“Five—three girls and two boys. There was 
another brother much nearer my own age, but he 
died,” she said softly. 

There was a pause, which was broken by Eva, who 
suggested the remark— 

“Are any of your little sisters as pretty as you?” 

“Tris is very much prettier, 7 think, for she has 
lovely hair, just like your sister's.” 

The little compliment touched Maude, and she 
turned to Alys with her own sweet smile. 

“T think it would be very difficult for anyone to be 
prettier than you,” she said. ‘I quite share Eva's 
opinion.” 

Alys blushed and laughed ; and then, as if anxious to 
turn the conversation into another channel, she said— 

“When am [ to hear you sing again, Miss Melville? 
I enjoyed it so much the last time, and my mother 
is anxious that you should come over and spend a 
long day with us, and sing to her.” 

“T shall be very glad,” said Maude. 

But by this time they were at the boat-house, 
where they found Stanley and Ronald waiting, and 
the boat looking most inviting, with all its comfort- 
able cushions. 

“Why, I shouldn't mind going a regular voyage in 
it,” said Eva. “I thought you said it was a little 
boat, Maude?” 

“Oh, that was only for two,” interposed Ronald— 
“when Stanley and Maude went out together.” 

Alys Fenwicke did not look up, but she thought 
she had, in Ronald’s remark, the keynote of the 
whole situation. Stanley Dalrymple had been making 
love to this little cousin of his, and the girl was 
jealous of her. Alys was not by any means a vain 
girl, but she knew that very few men ever talked to 
her without trying to make love to her; and Stanley 
had certainly been no exception to the rule. She 
shrewdly suspected that her own parents would be 
only too pleased to see her reigning at the Towers; 
but she had gauged Stanley’s character too well to be 
in any danger of falling in love with him, and her 
only feeling was one of indignation that he should 
dare to try and make love to Maude when he was 
more than half in love with herself. 

“Now, ladies, take your seats, please,” said Ronald. 
“Who'll steer, and who'll be lazy? ’ 

“Oh, let me steer,” cried Eva. 

And Alys turned with her pretty smile to Maude, 
saying— 

“Then we'll be lazy !’ 

It was lovely on the river. The regular dip of the 
oars sounded musically as the boat glided over the 
smooth water, and made an accompaniment to the 
fay young voices that chattered on, and now and 
then burst into snatches of song. The air was golden 
with sunshine, and heavy with the scent of the flowers 
that grew on the bank; and the green dragon-fly and 
white butterflies that fluttered round them were, so 
Eva declared, “fairies that were following them to 
hear what they said.” 


’ 
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‘Don’t you know the old superstition?” said Alys. 
“Each white butterfly is a hope; so it is a lucky 
omen for us.” 

“Yes; but Hope, unless it is fulfilled, is a poor sort 
of thing to live on,” said Ronald. 

“And yet we could not live without it,” rejoined 
Alys. “Pandora found it at the bottom of her box, 
and it consoled her for all the ills.” 

*Consoled her, perhaps,” said Ronald; “ but I don’t 
suppose it was much consolation to the other people 
amongst whom she had let her horrid ills loose. I 
always think she is the type of a selfish young woman, 
keeping Hope for herself, and letting other people 
have the troubles.” 

“A New Version of an Old Story. By Ronald 
Dalrymple. Paper covers, price 3d.,” laughed Stanley. 
“How frivolous we are all growing! Now, cox.,’ 
nodding to Eva, “do your best, and we'll pull like 
men, or we shall never be at the creek by one 
o'clock.” 

But, whether thanks to Eva’s steering or Stanley's 
stoke, one o'clock found them all at the creek, where 
Mrs. Dalrymple was waiting for them with the 
luncheon basket. And a very merry lunch they had, 
too! laughing and joking until Mrs. Dalrymple 
declared she felt quite young again: not much older 
than Eva, in fact. After lunch the party broke up, and 
wandered about gathering flowers, as they decided 
they would not go home until later in the afternoon, 
when it was cooler. Ronald and Eva were soon out 
of sight, though their voices could be heard through 
the trees, laughing and talking, and the others 
followed at a little distance, Stanley dividing his 
attention pretty equally between his mother and the 
two girls. The creek—as this particular bend of the 
river was generally called—was one of its loveliest 
parts. The banks rose higher here, and the trees 
came down to the water's edge, while on the bank 
itself every kind of wild flower grew in profusion. 
It was a favourite spot for picnics, and the Dal- 
rymples often came here, though it was, of course, 
Maude’s first visit. 

“How clear the water looks just here,” she said. 
“T love a river—indeed, no place can be really beauti- 
ful without running water and trees.” 

“Yes; but it is very deep just here.” said Stanley ; 
“and last year a fellow was drowned on this very 
spot. He had been bathing, and it is supposed he was 
seized with cramp, for though someone jumped in 
directly, he was quite dead when they got him out.” 

“How very sad!” the girl answered, looking into 
the deep clear water as if it had a strange fascination 
for her. 

“Here are Eva and Ronald,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
as she saw the two advancing ; “ but I wish she would 
not go so near the edge,” as Eva danced towards a tall 
yellow flower that had attracted her attention, and 
that grew on the edge of the bank. 

“ T will fetch her back,” said Maude ; but before she 
could move, Eva's foot slipped, there was a sudden 
cry, and the deep waters had closed over the child's 
head. 

Maude never forgot that terrible moment. She felt 
powerless to move or speak : she only knew that all 
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she loved best was beneath that clear, treacherous 
stream ; and Stanley’s words came back to her with 
cruel distinctness—“ He was quite dead when they got 
him out.” 

But while Maude stood rooted to the ground, Stanley 
had thrown off his coat, kicked off his shoes, and had 
sprung into the water. 

Eva had risen the first time before he had had time 
to jump in, and her white, terrified face was stamped 
on Maude’s memory, and would remain there to her 
dying day. The second time she rose to the surface, 
Stanley clutched at her, but he was not near enough, 
and she sank again. 

Maude felt that all the emotions of a lifetime were 
crowded into those few seconds; she was breathless 
with fear, and tried to rush to the bank, with some 
vague half-formed idea in her mind of springing into 
the water herself, to help her darling; but Alys 
Fenwicke held her forcibly back, and that moment 
Eva’s pale face rose for the third time; and now 
Stanley seized her by her long thick hair, and 
swimming to the side, with Ronald’s help the two 
were dragged up the bank. 

Very white and lifeless the child looked as she lay 
on the grass, the bright sunshine lighting up the 
unconscious face, where all before had been smiles 
and brightness, and Maude, as she knelt beside her, 
felt that once more help had come too late. 

But among that agitated little group, Alys Fen- 
wicke was the one who kept perfectly calm in all this 
scene of confusion. 

“Wrap her in your coat, Ronald, and carry her to 
the keeper’s house, and I will run on and tell them you 
are coming ;” and without another word she was off. 

Very tenderly did Ronald carry his little burden, 
and quickly too, though to Maude, who was following 
wetween Stanley and Mrs. Dalrymple, it seemed a 
funeral’s pace. But even in this supreme moment of 
anguish and anxiety she did not forget to turn to 
Stanley, and say— 

“You did your best to save her, and though it was 
too late—too late—yet I can never thank you enough 
or tell you what I think.” 

“No, not too late, please God,” he answered, in the 
same low voice in which she had spoken. “I only 
did what any other fellow would have done—what 
Ron would have done, only he is such a poor swim- 
mer; but I want no thanks from you, Maude—at 
least, not now;” and as he spoke they reached the 
cottage, which was on the Fenwickes'’ estate. 
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Here they found Eva, wrapped in a blanket, on 
Alys’ knee, in front of the kitchen fire, and a gentle. 
man bending over her. 

“ Doctor Cromer was here to see Mrs. Lee’s little girl 
—is it not fortunate?” said Alys. 

“Yes; and I think ¢his little girl will soon be 
herself again,” he answered, bowing to Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, “and, I hope, be none the worse for her 
adventure, if you are careful and do not let her catch 
cold.” 

And as he spoke, Eva’s large dark eyes opened, and 
wandered restlessly about the room until she caught 
sight of Maude, when she smiled feebly, and held out 
a thin hand to her. 

Maude covered her with passionate kisses, until the 
doctor drew her gently away, saying — 

“You must not frighten the little girl. 
kept quiet she will soon be herself again.” 

“Had she not better be put to bed at once, Doctor 
Cromer?” said Alys, “ until someone can drive in and 
fetch some dry clothes for her?” 

“ Yes, that will be far the best; and soon Eva was 
comfortably tucked up in Mrs. Lee’s bed, while Ronald 
drove over to bring back dry clothes for her and 
Stanley. 

The two girls sat by Eva’s bed, Maude holding her 
hand, each very silent, wrapped in her own thoughts, 
while the child dozed from time to time, sometimes 
waking up with a startled cry, as she dreamed that 
once again the cold waters were closing over her 
head. 

Maude was too full of thankfulness to speak; she 
only knew that at the moment when she saw Evasink 
—as she thought, never to rise again--she felt that 
if Eva died all the light and joy of her life would be 
quenched for ever ; and now she could only sit by the 
child’s side, and hold her hand to make sure that the 
good news was true, and that her precious little sister 
was really spared to her, and she thanked God for 
His goodness to her again and again each time the 
dark eyes turned towards her. 

Alys did not speak, for she, too, had her thoughts, 
being full of the discovery she had made in the 
morning as to Stanley's flirtation with Maude, for 
she believed it to be nothing more. But their reveries 
were interrupted by the sound of wheels, and as soon 
as Eva was dressed they all drove home in the roomy 
carriage, while Stanley and Ronald rowed the boat 
home. 


If she is 


(To be continued.) 




















“We drop adown by the dear old town, 
And the loved ones true and kind.”—p. 442. 
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1. 
\] } HE sun is set, and our eyes are wet 
rea For the friends we leave behind ; 
< We drop adown by the dear old town, 
And the loved ones true and kind: 
Adown we glide, with the falling tide, 
Down the stream, with its eery light, 
That seems to say, By the break of day 
Will have revelled a stormy night. 






9 
O whisper lone of a doom unknown 
The reeds by the low banks make ! 
The blood-red bars spread under the stars 
Tell of winds in the west awake ! 
And a far-off roar, on the rocky shore, 
To the ear steals, weird and wild; 
With a hint of ill, till the fancy will 
Shape dreams, like a frightened child. 


3. 
Spread sail! spread sail! for of what avail 
Is a heart that fears its fate ? 
Glide down! glide down ! by the quict town, 
Where the dear ones hope and wait. 
Whate’er may hap, in the ocean’s lap, 
As a mother’s, we may lie still ! 
In his warm land-nest, or the deep, he'll rest— 
The seaman—and have his will. 


4. 

Our God leans nigh, from the heavens high, 

And He wills a man to make 
Of life no thought, but a thing of naught, 

For duty, and for His sake ; 
Nor let him grieve the woman to leave 

Whom he loves, nor the children sweet ; 
For none dare say he in vain can lay 

Such gifts at the Father's feet. 

T. ASHE, B.A. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE HEART. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED J. BAMFORD, B.A. 


“Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”—GAL. vi. 7. 


MVHERE is a necessary iden- 
a} = tity of nature between the 
sheaves of harvest and 
the seed-corn. No one, 
looking upon the busy 
industry of the reapers 
as they gather-in the 
precious grain, supposes 
that that grain is the re- 
sult of the sowing of 
thistle or poppy - seeds ; 
nor does anyone, looking upon the thistles, suppose 
that those prickly plants have grown from the good 
seed which the farmer sowed in his field. From the 
beginning until now the earth has “brought forth 
grass and herb yielding seed after its kind.” There 
is no uncertainty, no caprice in this. Though “that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain,” yet when “God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased Him,” He gives “to every 
seed its own body.” Growth, increase, enlargement 
there may be—even changes of appearance such as 
may not unfitly be called transformations—but never 
a loss of identity. The “bare grain” is cast into the 
earth—it is, say. wheat. Presently a green blade is 
seen springing up all over the face of the field; it 
looks very unlike the grain that was sown, but, still, 
it is the same; it is wheat. A fresh change is seen 
as the ear appears upon its stalk; yet, again, it is 
wheat. And by-and-bye, when the glorious sunshine 





shall have worked its ripening will, and the field 
shall be “ white already to harvest,” a new aspect will 
meet the gaze; but, still, it is a field of wheat. God 
has appointed the laws of plant-life, and is not 
mocked. The tiny germ that first feeds upon the 
decaying mass of the seed sown, and then appro- 
priates nourishment from the air, the rain, and the 
earth, never forgets or deceives itself; and when, 
having passed through its various stages of growth, 
it reaches its maturity, it brings forth “seed after its 
kind.” 

Now, in regard to the laws He has appointed, God 
is no more to be mocked in the sphere of human life 
than in that of vegetable life. But men seem often 
to be very blind to this fact. Admitting without 
question the necessary connection between what is 
sown and what is reaped in agriculture, they shut 
their eyes to the like necessary connection in morals. 
They know that what a man sows in his field deter- 
mines what he shall reap in that field; they do not 
seem to know that what a man sows in his heart as 
surely determines what he shall reap there. This is 
the blindness, the self-deception, against which the 
apostle warns men when he says, “ Be not deceived.” 

As with the ground. so with the heart. There is, 
to begin with, a choice as to what shall be sown; but, 
after the sowing, the reaping is determined. A man’s 
field, while it cannot sustain two full crops at the 
same time, may be equally suitable for the growth 
of one or the other of them; and so it is conceivable 























































that the man may stand in doubt as to which he will 
sow in it. But when the decision is arrived at, and the 
seed cast into the earth, then there is no longer any 
question as to what will spring up and ripen there. 
It isso with a man’s heart: It may be regarded at 
first as possessing various possibilities; but what 
is once sown occupies it. Every act of a man’s 
life—good or bad—that goes to the formation or con- 
firming of a habit; every thought that influences 
character; and every desire that, being cherished, 
tends to the enlarging or deepening of an affection, 
helps to restrict these original possibilities. Paul 
sums up all sowings into two classes: there is the 
sowing to the flesh, and the sowing to the Spirit. 
There is, to begin with, a choice in this ; ‘a man may 
sow to the flesh o to the Spirit. But, Paul says, it 
is no longer possible, having sown to the one, to reap 
to the other. There remains, after the sowing, no 
uncertainty or alternative. The variety of possibility 
is taken away: “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

Upon this great and serious fact the apostle speaks 
a word of solemn warning, and a word full of promise 
and encouragement. 

He begins with the WoRD OF WARNING: “He that 
soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 

Men, in Paul’s day, were evidently in danger of 
being deceived, and of imagining that God could be 
mocked. They supposed that they could disobey His 
laws, and in the end escape the penalty of disobedience 
—that they could sow to the flesh without reaping 
corruption. Perhaps men in these days imagine the 
same vain thing. : 

There are two ways of sowing to the flesh which 
are deservedly regarded very differently, for they are 
different. Yet the harvest in both cases is corruption. 
Bacon, in his “Essay on Atheism,’ has well said: 
“They that deny a God, destroy man’s nobility, for 
certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body, and 
if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is an 
ignoble creature.” Now the man who cares for and 
thinks of the body ewxeclusirely does, in fact if not in 
theory, deny God and deny his own spiritual being. 
He sows to the flesh—sows wisely and prudently, 
perhaps, but still to the flesh. He observes the laws 
of health, gives his body fit nourishment and exercise, 
develops a strong and athletic frame, becomes firm in 
muscle, sound in wind, of steady nerve and wholesome 
blood. All this is good. It is very good. But it is 
not all that is good. A man’s body has claims upon 
him which he dare not deny. He is responsible for 
any injury it suffers either from his over- or under- 
attention. But if it has claims, it has not exclusive 
claims. It is a disastrous error to confound our 
physical nature with our true selves, to overlook our 
spiritual nature and filial relation to God. Every man 
is tempted to do this in so far as consciousness of the 
physical precedes consciousness of the spiritual. A 
man’s earliest necessities and earliest gratifications are 
indeed identical with those of any other young 
animal. A sufficiency of milk, a warm and soft place 
to lie and sleep in—these are the satisfactions of a 
baby. But these are also the satisfactions of a kitten 
or a puppy. The baby has spiritual possibilities 
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which these latter have not, but, for the present, he is 
unconscious of them—his needs and enjoyments are 
the same as theirs. Now, if he continue ignorant of, 
or indifferent to, those spiritual possibilities, is he not 
abdicating his high place and making himself, as far 
as he can, like the beasts that perish? Granted that 
he achieves all the good that results from regular 
habits, temperate living, wholesome food, and “ bodily 
exercise,” which “is profitable for a little,” if he have 
done no more than this, he has not made himself a 
fine man, but simply a fine animal. Manhood consists 
in more than bone and muscle, and the highest care 
that a man can pay to his animal nature will do no 
more—can do no more—than develop his animal 
powers. If, therefore, he have no care beyond the 
nourishment, discipline, and development of his body, 
he is forfeiting the rights that belong to him as a 
spiritual being. He is sowing to the flesh, and will 
of the flesh reap corruption. 

But if this be true of the man whose thought has 
been how to make his blood pure and his body sound 
and strong, how much more must it be true of those 
who “sow to the flesh,’ not simply by ignoring and 
neglecting the spiritual nature that is in them 
potentially, and by letting anxiety to make the best 
of the body absorb all thought, but by ignoring all 
the laws of physical health; who “sow to the flesh” 
not for its most perfect development, but for its most 
reckless indulgence, and, thereby, its destruction? 
The reaping of corrupticn by such as these is no sad 
future disappointment; it is an awful present experi- 
ence! How wofully they lose the very things they 
most eagerly desire! Decrepit, diseased, wrecked, the 
body, in the manifold indulgence of which they had 
sought to gratify themselves, becomes a burden and a 
pain. “Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption.” 

Paul begins with a word of warning ; he proceeds 
toa WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. If he emphasises the 
connection between sowing and reaping in regard to 
the flesh. he emphasises it also in regard to the Spirit. 
As surely as corruption is the speedy retribution of 
fleshly indulgence, and must even in the end efface the 
gains- to fleshly culture. so surely eternal life is the 
reward of spiritual discipline and activity. “He that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” And this word of promise is as needful 
as the word of warning. 

There are two modes of this sowing to the Spirit 
also, though not, as in the case of sowing to the flesh, 
distinct and opposed. These are reciprocally helpful 
to each other. There is, first,a man’s sowing to the 
spirit in his own heart; his self-culture in the 
Christian life, so that the Christian graces may be 
fruitful in him and abound. Many a man has felt 
the need of encouragement in this. When he would 
have done good, evil has been present with him. He 
is guilty of no exaggeration when he says that, even 
after he has entered upon the Christian life and 
gained some knowledge of Jesus Christ, he has found 
his heart deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked. It is the presence and power of the Spirit 
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that alone can make effective the disciple’s endeavours 
after the Christian life, that alone can make possible 
a sowing from which, “in due season,” a harvest of 
Divine knowledge and life may be reaped in the field 
of the heart. 

But there is yet a second mode of this sowing to 
the Spirit—the sowing in the field of the world. 
This must be preceded by the former. There must be 
Divinely aided self-culture, the cleaning of a man’s 
heart from the weeds of hatred, violence, and selfish- 
ness, and the sowing and cultivating there of the 
wholesome crops of love and faith, meekness and 
temperance, before there is any attempt to sow in the 
wider field without. What value can be attached to 
the “Christian work ”—so called—of those who do 
not live a Christian life? Where is the propriety, for 
instance— nay, where is the right—of a man’s 
subscribing to send missionaries abroad to proclaim 
the law of God and to tell of His wondrous love, if he, 
thus subscribing, is constantly disregarding that law 
and slighting that love? It is being done; but it is 
in regard to just such self-deception, surely, that the 
Lord said in His Sermon on the Mount that there 
would be many who should claim to have prophesied, 
and cast out devils, and done many wonderful works 
in His name. who should then discover that none of it 
had been ever recognised by Him. They might have 
been known among men an account of these things, 
and have won for themselves a name as great philan- 
thropists, and even as pillars in the Church, but the 
Lord “ never knew them! ” 

Where, however, there is the spiritual culture of the 
individual heart, there Christian service in the field 
of the world is not only legitimate but demanded. 
Indeed, it is impossible for a man, who has sown the 
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seeds of love and sympathy within his heart, to live 
unto himself. One does hear sometimes of persons 
professing to be Christians whose Christianity consists 
in seeking after personal uprightness of conduct and 
freedom from wrong-doing, but who neither care to 
identify themselves with other Christians nor claim 
the privilege of helping in Christian work. The 
culture of their own hearts is enough for them. As 
it is an undeniable fact that in many things a man 
may most sincerely and tenaciously cling to principles 
which, nevertheless, he very imperfectly apprehends, 
charity forbids the denial of the name of Christian to 
such as these. But charity sees that the imperfection 
of their Christianity is as marked as its sincerity, 
For Christianity must involve the follov.ing of Him 
from Whom it derives its name; and His life was 
ministry. His life was the supreme illustration of 
self-sacrifice. There can be no intelligent following 
of Him in one who refuses to do what was charac- 
teristic of Him. 

Moreover, the true culture of one’s own heari, 
which such as these profess to make their sole 
endeavour, while its beginnings must precede work on 
behalf of others, will never be carried far until the 
heart finds scope and exercise for all its capacities of 
love and sympathetic thought. In spiritual things, 
as in others, “There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, and it tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul 
shall be made fat: and he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself.” The harvest of eternal life, 
that a man shall reap in his own heart, will be 
made more rich by that sowing whereby he is, 
under God, preparing a harvest of eternal life for 
others. 
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S/HERE is a happy land, far, 
far away,” sang Kitty at 
the very top of her voice, 
as she tied on her doll’s 
best bonnet. That bonnet 
needed tying on every five 
minutes to keep it straight, 
and was a continual re- 
sponsibility on Kitty's mind. 

“Will you children make 
less neise?” demanded a sharp voice at the door, 
and the song came to a sudden stop as nurse put 
in her head. ‘This is the third time I have had to 
come down-stairs to you—don’t let me hear any more 
of that singing; and you goand get a picture-book, 
Master Maurice, instead of kicking the fender that 
way.” And then the door closed, and nurse went 
back to her own quarters. 

“This isn’t a very happy land for us,” grumbled 
Maurice. “Everything’s gone wrong together since 

















that new baby came. Mother's not a bit of good to 
us now—we hardly ever see her.” 

Kitty gave a great sigh. “I think we'd better go 
away and try the other happy land,” she said ; “ only 
it’s far away. I wonder how far that means?” 

“Tt’s safe to be a long way,’ remarked Maurice 
gloomily ; * but nobody seems to want us here—it isn’t 
any use trying to be good. Kitty, I’m not going 
to stand it any longer. Well go and see what it is 
like there, and the sooner the better.” 

“Very well,” agreed Kitty—she generally agreed 
with all Maurice’s proposals, big and little—* which 
way shall we go!” 

* We'll slip out of the back gate first,” said Maurice, 
with decision, ‘‘ and across the fields till we get to the 
shore ; then there’s no gates, or hedges, or anything to 
hinder us ; there’s nothing to do but walk straight on 
till we come to some place—it'’s easy enough, once you 
make up your mind.” 

“Dolly would have to go too,” said Dolly’s mistress, 
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wrapping her up lovingly in her pinafore. ~‘She is 
troublesome sometimes, but I couldn’t leave her alone 
with nurse.” 

“ All right,” said Maurice. “I ‘Il take care of you 
both ; and perhaps that nurse will wish she had been 
better to us when she finds we ’re really gone.” 

The setting-out part was easy enough. No one 
heard or noticed the two small pilgrims stealing 
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when we got there. Walk quicker, Kitty ; somebody 
might be coming after us.” 

“How cross nurse will be when she knows,” re- 
marked Kitty anxiously. ‘Will she send us off to 
bed, Maurice ?” 

“Very likely ; but she will have tofind us first ; you 
ought to be very muck obliged to me for thinking of 
it, Kitty—we might have been shut up in that school- 
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“ Hand in hand they trudged over the green grass.” 


softly down the garden walk out into the lane; and 
once there, they were soon over the stile into the 
meadows. Hand in hand they trudged over the 
green grass and daisies, talking busily of the joys 
waiting for them in that little known, but thoroughly 
believed in, happy land. Had they not sung about it 
ever since they could sing at all? Other songs might 
come and go, and be forgotten, but the happy land 
one was always to the fore. 

“I'm sure it must be somewhere out there,” said 
Kitty, waving her hand towards the place where the 
sun was beginning to settle down behind a bank 
of golden and purple clouds. “Look at the light 
coming out of it—it couldn’t be a happy place if it 
was all dark.” 

“It'll take a lot of walking,” said Maurice, pausing 
to look across the wide stretch of yellow sand that lay 
between, “ but it looks as if it wouldn’t be a bad place 





room with those tiresome lessons still. We'll never 
do anything we don’t like, when we get to this 
place.” 

“T wish it was a bit nearer, though,” said Kitty, 
stopping to look back at the long track of footsteps 
behind them. 

“Why, you’re not going to get tired already !” said 
Maurice reproachfully ; “we're not half-way there 
yet. Here, give me that doll ; I’ll carry her for you.” 

Kitty meekly handed her over, but she took a second 
look backward. ‘“ Maurice, there’s two men coming 
right after us with great things on their backs.” 

Maurice stopped in sudden dismay. Kitty was 
right: two rough fishermen were coming across the 
sand-hills, but they kept straight on, and paid no 
attention to the littie runaways to the left. Maurice 
drew a long breath of relief. 

“They are just shrimpers going out with their nets, 
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What a duffer you are, Kitty! 
frightened for nothing.” 

The talk flagged a little after that. They trudged 
on in silence. Kitty broke in with another cheerful 
suggestion— 

“ Maurice, don’t you think that happy land’s getting 
dark? It doesn’t look near as nice as it did when we 
started.” 

“That’s because the sun’s going away. 
hurry up, or it will get a great deal worse.” 

“We have been hurrying such a long time. Oh, 
Maurice! you’ve gone and lost dolly’s bonnet—her 
very best one—what shall we do?” 

“She will have to do without it—we can’t go back 
to look for it. Never mind; I’ll buy you a beauty 
when we get there : that thing was always coming off. 
Now we've got to go across those rocks next.” 

Kitty looked at the rocks—they were very many 
and very rough—in a kind of despair; her feet were 
tired and aching, and the sand was growing wet and 
nasty ; a chill breeze was blowing in off the water, 
and the happy land before them did not look one bit 
brighter than the one behind. Kitty gave a weary 
little sob ; she would have resigned all the promised 
glories just then to find herself safe in the despised 
nursery at home. ‘She sat down on one flat rock, and 
began to cry. 

“T don’t believe we ’1l ever get there at all, Maurice. 
I do wish mother was here.” 

Maurice tried to say something comforting, but in 
truth he did not feel much better himself. Where 
the yellow sands had been, was a sheet of cold grey 
water, creeping in nearer every minute, and it was 
growing dark very fast; it had all seemed so easy 
when they set out in the warm sunshine, and here 
they were. Tired, and cold, and hungry, and farther 
away than ever, he began to think. The tea would be 
ready at home now, and the lamp lighted, and every- 
body warm and comfortable, while they were away in 
the dark alone. There was mother, too: they had 
never said good-bye to her, and perhaps she would be 
sorry for them, even if there was a new baby. 

“ Kitty,” Maurice burst out abruptly, “if it wasn’t 
for that nurse, I almost wish we had stayed at home. 
I didn’t think going away would be like this.” 

Kitty did not answer. She had put her little tired 
head down on his shoulder, and gone to sleep as 
soundly as if she were in her own white cot. Maurice 
sat on very soberly in the gathering dark; he was 
never very clear about what happened next—there 
was something cold and wet creeping over his feet, 
somebody shouting loudly from a distance, and then 
the two shrimpers came splashing right through the 
water, and lifted them both from their hard resting- 
place. Only Dolly, all forgotten and unheeded, was 
left behind by herself to find a watery grave—she 
never returned from that ill-fated expedition. Long 
after, Kitty found that best bonnet lying all crushed 
and spoiled among the sand-hills, and put it away 
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among her dearest treasures—the only relic left of a 
dearly loved and long-lamented friend. 

“ Bairns, what’s brought you out here by yoursels?” 
cried one of themen. “ Ye might have been drownded 
twice over if we hadna seen ye.” 

“We were looking for the happy land, and it’s too 
far away,” gasped Kitty, staring with dazed, frightened 
eyes at the rough bearded face above her. 

“Happy land!” echoed the man, with a curious 
little laugh ; “well, you were pretty near finding it. 
Now, you'll just go home to your mother, and you’d 
better ask her about it the next time you want to set 
off there.” 

And an hour later the pair that had started out so 
hopefully that afternoon were home again, limp, 
forlorn, and utterly miserable. Kitty had slept, most 
of the way on the fisherman’s shoulder, but Maurice 
felt much too dismal for that; it’s not pleasant, when 
one has gone out with flying colours, coming igno- 
miniously back without any at all; and nurse did not 
spare hard words, as she bathed and fed the runaways. 

* And now you will get a dose of medicine each to 
keep you from taking cold,” she said, in conclusion ; 
“and if you don’t like it, remember you have only 
yourselves to thank.” 

That wasn’t any consolation. Nurse went down- 
stairs for the bottle, and the vagrants looked at each 
other, a bright idea flashing into their minds at the 
same instant. 

“ Kitty, let us go straight and tell mother all about 
it—quick, before nurse comes back ! ” 

There was a minute of breathless suspense, a sudden 
dash across the landing, and they were both in 
mother’s arms, .panting out the whole story of their 
wrongs and disasters. ‘Mother, my dear dolly’s 
drownded in the sea, and I don’t know what I’m 
going to do without her.” 

“ And we nearly got drownded too,” from Maurice. 
“T took care of Kitty all the time, and we walked 
till we couldn’t walk any more, but it wasn’t any 
good. I don’t think there’s any happy land at all,” he 
added, disconsolately : “at least, not where we can 
find it. Wecouldn’t try any harder than we’ve tried 
to-day.” 

“ What was it made you think of going to-day?” 

“Nurse was cross, and we got dreadfully tired of 
being always good,” said Kitty solemnly. “ Maurice 
isn't going to stand it any longer.” 

“But, Maurice, no one ever found any happy land 
by running away from little duties and troubles— 
that was not like a brave soldier at all. If my little 
son tries to be good and patient, he will find the 
happy land lies all about him, wherever he may be.” 

“But there ’s some other place, too, mother; we’ve 
sung about it for years anc years.” 

“Yes ; and some day, whi n the work is all done, and 
we don’t need to be patient any longer, we shall go 
away to it; but we have to make this land as happy as 
possible first.” 

SARAH PITT. 
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SERVICE OF MAN. 


BY THE REV. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., MORNING PREACHER AT THE FOUNDL'*NG HOSPITAL, 





VEN the sincere believer in 
the faith of Christ is often 
perplexed as he views the 
boldness and the variety of 
the criticisms directed 
against that faith. They 
come sometimes from 
sources which he is wont 
to regard with ‘deference. 
They are often delivered 

with an air of authority, born, no doubt, of the 
strongest personal conviction. His faith is not 
shaken; but he finds it impossible to dismiss the 
thought that these attacks demand something at 
his hands. He cannot, in the majority of cases, 
meet science with science, philosophy with philo- 
sophy, challenging the sceptic to a duel with his 
own weapons. He may have lived a protected life. 
Reared in an atmosphere of faith and devoti «, he 
may have seen little or nothing of the sterner pro- 
blems of human existence. He is little fitted even 
to discuss the doubts of those whose atheism is the 
atheism of discontent, disappointment, and pain. Yet 
something must be done. Is there no part in the 
battle for him? 

Assuredly there is. To all Christians alike there is 
committed this duty:so to live that their lives shall 
form the most effective of Christian evidences. They 
love God: so conscience testifies. But conscience is 
not open to the inspection of a critical world. Their 
faith must witness not only to themselves, but to 
others. There must be some external manifestation 
which the philosophic doubter, the unclean liver, the 
indolent and the careless can see, and, if they choose, 
examine. Their requirements are met when the love 
of God in the believer's heart finds eloquent expres- 
sion in the Jove to his brother : when the service of 
God is seen also to mean the service of man. We 
cannot suppose for a moment that this is a small 
service. The faithful life speaks with greater force 
than the wisest book, and often addresses a much 
larger audience. More than one-half of the acknow- 
ledged and the silent unbelievers in the world never 
open a volume designed to establish the Christian 
faith; and never mean to. But, unless they go 
through the world blindfolded, they cannot ignore the 
witness of a Christian life. The living epustle is 
“known and read of all men,” where the logic, the 
learning, and the eloquence of the Christian apologist 
are absolutely uncared for. 

But it may be urged that, in laying this stress upon 
the outward life, we are in some danger of narrowing 
down the Christian creed to one of mere philanthropy, 
of bidding a man seek salvation rather by the multi- 
plicity of his own good works than throagh the 














mercy of God in Christ. Not so. We build from the 
foundation upwards. We teach no morality which is 
not based on Christian theology. We care nothing for 
the calculated activity that springs from mundane 
motives. We observe the creation order. “ We love 
Him because He first loved us,” and then, loving Him. 
we accept His command, and love our brother also. 
Faith and works, creed and character, are insepar- 
ables. What God hath joined together we may not 
put asunder. 

But St. John (1 St. John iv. 20, 21), in setting forth 
the Christian life as the service of man, is promulgat- 
ing no new aspecc of the faith. It is on every feature 
of the earthly career of Christ. What is the ideal set 
up there? Surely a life of service. Christ comes to 
an expectant nation, but not with the magnificence of 
an Eastern potentate or the pomp of a Roman official. 
His “ fashion as a servant,” the experience of his daily 
life, the very manifestations of supernatural power. 
all bespeak the sympathy proper to brotherhood, 
His followers have their ambitions, their petty 
jealousies; but He is amongst them as One that 
serveth. As in deeds, so in words. If He directs 
the disciples to heaven and the Eternal Father, He 
also points to earth and the common brother. His 
bitterest denunciation is for those who sought to 
divorce the love of God from the service of man. 

There is no mistaking the ideal which Christ set up 
before His followers. They adopted it and enforced 
it in turn. True, that ideal was sometimes lost by 
one group or another. The worst hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees could hardly have been more finished than 
that against which St. James launches his denuncia- 
tions. We need not marvel that some fell away from 
the standard, for the Gospel had but the old human 
nature to work on, and sin did not flee the world 
when the infant Christ was born. But the ideal was 
not dimmed. The indispensable connection between 
faith and works is ever urged and acknowledged. The 
outsiders marked it; and so Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
witnesses to the unity of faith and of works, of creed 
and of character, amongst Bithynian Christians of the 
second century. And yet this ideal life of service found 
itself in direct opposition to the teaching and prat- 
tices of heathendom. That little by little it should 
have reformed them, leaving wherever it went a new 
code of ethics, a morality based upon a Divine revela- 
tion, strikingly illustrates the vitality and the power 
of the Christian belief. That belief has not yet 
dominated the whole world; but its progress is 
steady, and the ideal is ever being more clearly 
realised. Take, as an instance, our attitude towards 
native races. There was a time when we appeared to 
hold the convenient theory that weaker nations were 
expressly created to favour the expansion of British 
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rule. Now we are morbidly sensitive to any charge 
of aggrandisement at the expense of the savage. 
A hundred years ago the opponents of the s'ave- 
trade were a small minority; now the traffic is, 
amongst ourselves, absolutely undefended. A hun- 
dred years ago Mungo Park, 1 man of Christian 
feeling, could (unless he has been, as some suggest, 
grossly misrepresented) witness the worst horrors of 
the traffic, and witness them unmoved. We are 
learning, therefore, to apply our Master's precepts 
with ever-increasing stringency as the years go on. 

The same fact is attested in the higher value 
attached to human life. Some philosophers may tell 
us that our sentimental regard for humanity is not 
always for the profit of society at large. If only the 
fittest should survive to perpetuate the race, then 
doubtless the feeble children, the consumptive girls, 
and the maimed adults, should be left to die. Under 
such a creed one-half of the institutions that profit 
by Hospital Sunday might shut their doors. But 
under Christianity, we see in the weakly, the sick, or 
the maimed, not encumbrances, to be suffered to die 
with all possible speed for the greater convenience of 
the majority, but-brothers and sisters to be cherished. 

Another instance: The Church in early Rome 
found itself confronted with an appalling waste of 
infant life. Quintilian reminds us that whilst to 
kill a man was often held to be murder, to kill a 
child was sometimes considered a beautiful action by 
the Romans. The little ones exposed by night around 
the Lactarian Column, or in the Velabrum, were but 
a tithe of the children cast off by their parents. 
Some of the waifs were caught up by beggars, who 
distorted their limbs and exposed them as objects of 
pity. Others were rescued, to be reared for lives of 
crime and shame. The cultured, the refined, sinned 
alike with the poor and the unlearned. True, the Stoics 
denounced the flagrant crime. But their words were 
not with power. Cold philosophy could not reform 
the national life. It needed the power that accom- 
panies the Gospel to do that, and to make the life of 
the child as precious as that of the adult. 

In these times, then, of multiplied assaults upon 
the faith, we set ourselves the task of obeying, with 
scrupulous exactitude, the Divine command: that he 
who loves God love his brother also. 

How shall we address ourselves to the task? We 
prepare the way by reminding ourselves that St. 
John’s words are of universal application. Some 
affect to believe that works of mercy are the blessed 
prerogative of the opulent. But, given the will, there 
is no situation in which this life of service cannot be 
lived. There would be a wondrous change in many a 
circle if only those who accepted the faith of Christ 
set themselves resolutely to make at least their own 
intimates happy. It would call, perhaps, for an un- 
expected degree of self-repression ; but it would be a 
very practical realisation of the Divine ideal. 

And our efforts cannot stop there. Sin, want, 
anguish—these things are about us everywhere, Can 
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we not step outside the charmed circle of our own 
intimacies to do something for their victims? 

A realistic, horribly truthful picture, exhibited in 
London a year or two ago, thrust the woes of the 
great city with saddening force before our eyes. In 
Trafalgar Square, beneath one of Landseer’s lions, the 
cold grey light of early dawn reveals a group of 
weary men and women. Honest poverty in its last 
straits, seasoned vice come down to the lees of its 
cup, human wreckage of many kinds—all are there, 
And above that group—with its eloquent tale of sin, 
starvation, despair—cold, motionless, silent, sits the 
great carved lion. It is even so thatmuch of society 
views the daily evidence of London want and London 
woe. 

Unhappily just now there is some cause for fear 
lest the turbulence, so easily excited where want is 
really known, should check the impulse to service 
amongst the poor which showed itself so distinctly a 
few years ago. But such a check must not be given. 
Those who know most intimately the lives of the 
very poor marvel not at their grumbling, but rather 
at their infinite patience. We have done much for 
them, indeed: any person who will consult the shock- 
ing details as to the city poor of fifty years ago, given 
by Mr. Spencer Walpole in the fourth volume of his 
* History,” will admit that, at least. Even forty years 
ago there were English colliers and mill-hands who 
had never heard of London, of Ireland, of America. 
Thousands only knew the name of God as a con- 
stituent part of familiar execrations. The revolting 
creed of Tummas, preserved in the pages of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s book, is not fiction, but fact. It comes 
from the second report of the Children’s Employment 
Commission. Yes. thank God, we have done much; 
but more yet remains. We live in times of con- 
spicuous social peril, and there is no lack of nostrums 
thrust forward as infallible cures for our malady ; 
but surely our safety, the safety of our land, lies only 
in the hope that as many as faithful’y believe the 
words of Christ will seek faithfully to follow the 
ideal He has left. A closer realisation of Apostolic 
Christianity is the best guarantee of our national 
future. 

Need we multiply reasons why we should cheer- 
fully accept the responsibility put upon us? The 
message of Christ is a message of good tidings. To 
the strong and the weak, the noblest intellect and the 
meanest comprehension, the prince and the peasant, 
Dives and Lazarus, it offers with even hand pardon, 


‘acceptance, peace. But when we talk of redemption, 


what do we figure to ourselves as its aim? Not mere 
selfish assurance that with us, at all events, it is well ; 
but the consecration of heart and life to the service 
of God. In the contemplation of His mercies to 
ourselves, we love Him. And when we ask what we 
can offer as the sacrifice of thankful hearts, we hear 
the voice of the Apostle saying—‘ This command- 
ment have we from Him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also.” 
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Moore and Ralph Gatrix, the surveyors appointed to 
examine the ruins after the disastrous fire, certified 
that it overran 373 acres within the walls, and burnt 
13,200 houses, 89 parish churches, besides chapels, and 
that only eleven parish churches within the walls 
remained standing. 

Pepys, an eye-witness of this great conflagration, 
and who has left us a vivid account of it in his Diary, 
makes the following remark :— 

“Tt is observed, and is true, in the late fire of 
London, that the fire burned just as many parish 
churches as there were hours from the beginning to 
the end of the fire; and, next, that there were just 
as many churches left standing as there were taverns 
left standing in the rest of the City that was not 
burned, being, I think, thirteen in all of each, which 
is pretty to observe.” 

According to Strype, who edited Stow’s “Survey,” 
there were originally 110 churches in the City of 
London—an enormous number when we consider the 
limited space the City proper occupies. When the 
City was rebuilt, 51 churches were ordered to be 
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erected, and a good many parishes were at this time 
united. 

Sir Christopher Wren was the architect of those 
rebuilt, and it is from this fact that a depressing 
monotony is felt by some who cursorily walk through 
the City streets, for no man is equal to the task of 
designing the number of buildings Wren was called 
upon to plan, in the very brief space of time at his 
command, without very forcibly repeating himself. 
A great fuss has been made in certain quarters at the 
destruction of Wren’s churches by an Act passed some 
few years ago; but it was really a monstrous waste of 
energy to pay so many parsons good incomes for 
ministering to a church-officer and empty pews when 
there were new parishes springing up around London 
requiring help. So, though it was an artistic loss to 
entirely efface those churches that were ordered to be 
razed, there was no help for it, unless it had been to 
preserve the towers of the churches which were pulled 
down. If this could have been managed, the City would 
have gained by it, as the towers of Wren’s churches 
are their only interesting architectural features ; 
for the money to rebuild a church being always very 
limited in amount, Wren was wise in spending it in 
making some one part of each edifice of artistic 
value, instead of spreading it equally over the whole 
fabric. One often hears Wren sneeringly spoken of ; 
but it-is foolish to blind oneself to the beauty of his 
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towers. So long as they stand, they must ever be a 
monument to his sense of proportion and to his 
apparently inexhaustible invention ; for it is wonder. 
ful, when we consider the matter, that Wren could 
get so much variety into his elevations. Bow Church, 
Cheapside, is generally considered his masterpiece ; but 
there is both dignity and refinement about all Wren’s 
towers, and if it is decided to pull down more of his 
churches, some effort should be made to preserve their 
towers. They might be adapted to the buildings to be 
raised on the sites (and, if necessary, used as stair- 
cases) ; and even if some little space were lost by this 
arrangement, beauty is surely worth paying for. How 
monotonous is such a place as Manchester compared 
with a city where a finely proportioned tower or spire 
raises itself skyward every now and then! And the 
value of these towers architecturally is strongly felt 
if one looks over London from an eminence, or even 
from the south side of London Bridge.* 

The interiors of Wren’s churches interest us but 
little. They meet with small favour in the present 
day, when “Gothic rudeness” is preferred to the 
“good Roman manner.” They look built for con- 
gregations of respectably dull citizens who went 
regularly to church twice on Sunday, and who 
troubled themselves little, if at all, about revivalist 
missions, and the like; and to whom such terms 
as “heterodox” and “agnostic” were meaningless. 
They were good Protestants, and Wren’s oblong 
boxes with two rows of round-headed windows, 
galleries, floridly ornamented flat ceilings (as suit- 
able to a state-room as to-a church), and comfortably 
cushioned high pews, were all that the congrega- 
tions in those days desired. There is little. certainly, 
in these interiors to awaken artistic interest ; indeed, 
to go into several of them in succession is most de- 
pressing. 

St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is perhaps as striking as 
any. But those whose time is limited had better 
confine their energies to those churches that survived 
the Great Fire; and though we could not quite pass 
over the work of Wren, our space, and our readers’ 
patience, require us to treat in detail only those 
few churches that do not owe their existence to that 
learned and scholarly architect. 

The most interesting, undoubtedly, is St. Helen’s, 
just off Bishopsgate Street; not for the building 
(which, though large, has little architectural beauty), 
but for the magnificence of its numerous tombs, 
which have earned for it the sebriquet of “the West- 
minster Abbey of the East.” The two oldest are on 
the south side of the altar, and are those of Sir John 
Crosby and his wife, 1475, and (in the Lady Chapel) 

John Oteswich and wife. The figures are 
recumbent, and are carved in stone; and 
both tombs are splendid specimens of 
the work of their age. The tomb on 
the north side, to Sir William Pickering: 
1574, is a sumptuous piece of work, 

* Those who are interested in Wren’s work, and would 
like to see drawings of the churches destroyed, should 
consult Niven’s ‘“* London City Churches Destroyed since 
1800.” There were, according to Niyen, sixty-one churches 
in 1801, now reduced to forty-five. 
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and a good specimen of Elizabethan classicism. The 
tomb of Sir John and Lady Spencer is also a fine 
one; but there are many others that are of almost 
equal interest. The existing building is the remains 
of the once important priory for nuns of the Order 
of St. Benedict, and dedicated to the Holy Cross ana 
St. Helen. It was founded about 1212, and suppressed 
by Henry VIII. in 1539. 

Unfortunately, the church is so very dark, owing 
to the number of painted windows (some of them 
exceedingly bad), that it is with considerable diffi- 
culty one can examine the objects of interest. This 
disposition to fill all the windows of churches with 
heavy painted glass should be resisted, as the “religious 
light ” becomes tvo dim for one to see anything. The 
steps in the north aisle led originally into the nun- 
nery, and the curious stone cage or grille was used 
by the nuns as they kept their watch. 

Close to St. Helen’s is the church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, ‘so called,” says Stow, “ because that of 
old time, every year (on May-day in the morning), it 
was used that an high or long shaft, or maypole, was 
set up there, in the midst of the street, before the 
south door of the said church, which shaft, when it 
was set on end and fixed in the ground, was higher 
than the church steeple.” Chaucer alludes to the 
Great Shaft of Cornhill in his “Chance of Dice.” 
The maypole was destroyed in 1551. 

Sir Stephen Jennings, Lord Mayor in 1508, was a 
liberal contributor to the erection of this church, 
which was finished about 1520. It consists of a 
nave and two aisles, with flat timber roof, but is 
not noteworthy architecturally. The glass in_ the 
west-end window dates from the seventeenth century, 
and contains portraits of Edward VI., Queen Eliza- 
beth, James I., and the two Charles. This glass 
was originally in the east end, but modern glass was 
substituted some few years since, when the church 
was restored. 

The most noteworthy tomb in this church is that 
of John Stow, the father, we may term him, of topo- 
graphers, whose “Survey,” first published in 1598, 
is invaluable, giving us a picture of London and 
its citizens in the reign of Elizabeth. Stow was the 
son of a tailor, and was born in the parish of St. 
Michael's, Cornhill, in 1525. His first book, “ A Sum- 
mary of Englische Chronicles,” was published in 
1561. Stow was twice indicted for Papistry, but 
seems to have satisfied his interrogators of the sound- 
ness of his Protestantism. He published several other 
historical works, as well as editing Chaucer; but his 
constant labours in the cause of history and letters 
must have paid him badly, for in his old age he be- 
came a professional mendicant by permission of King 
James, who in 1604 authorised him and his deputies 
to collect “amongst our loving subjects their volun- 
tary contributions and kind gratuities.’ He did not 
live long to enjoy such privileges, for he died in the 
following year, and his wife erected the present 
monument of terra-cotta. Stow is seated ina kind of 
architectural niche before a table, engaged in the act 
of writing one of his books, and has the absorbed, 
placid demeanour we associate with a man who, 
through good and ill report and poverty, pursued 
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that life’s work which is a lasting memorial to 
his diligence and loving research. Those who wish 
to know more about the old surveyor should con- 
sult Strype’s edition of the “Survey,” published in 
1720. 

What we lost by the Great Fire is largely a matter 
of conjecture (there is, of course, Visscher’s “ View of 
London,” 1647, to give one some idea of the chief 
buildings), for Stow’s “Survey” was, unfortunately, 
not illustrated. Dugdale’s ‘“ Monasticon,”’ published 
between the years 1661 and 1673, contains a set of 
four views of the old cathedral, as it was in 1657, by 
Wenceslaus Hollar, who, with Daniel King, etchea 
the plates that accompany that work—the only record 
we have of the cathedrals and abbeys as they existed 
up to the middle of the seventeenth century. If the 
churches that escaped the fire, and that now concern 
our attention, fairly represent those destroyed, then 
we can only say that, as structures, they have no 
great claim upon our attention. 

St. Olave’s, Hart Street, has much in common with 
St. Andrew Undershaft, and consists of a nave and 
north and south aisles, with baptistery. St. Olave’s 
has a more old-world air than its sister church, and 
has some tombs well worth attention. The church 
was a fashionable one, as we know from Pepys’ 
Diary, and St. Olave’s is now always . associated 
with that unintentional but invaluable gossipy his- 
torian. It was in this church that he heard the 
many dull sermons he so frequently alludes to, as 
the following extracts, taken at random out of his 
Diary, show :— 

“Thence home, and to church again, and there 
preached Dean Harding; but methinks a bad, poor 
sermon, though proper for the time; nor eloquent in 
saying at this time that the City is reduced from a 
large folio to a decimotertio.” 

“Home (after church) and a good dinner; and 
then to have my hair cut against winter close to my 
head, and then to church again. A sorry sermon, 
and away home.” 

“To church, where a dull doctor, a stranger, made 
a dull sermon.” 

“Heard Mr. Mills in the morning ; a good sermon. 
Dined at home on a poor Lenten dinner of coleworts 
and bacon. In the afternoon again to church, and 
there heard one Castle, whom I knew by my year at 
Cambridge. He made a dull sermon.” 

Pepys’ wife was buried here, and her tomb, with 
bust, which her husband set up. is on the north side 
of the chancel. The tomb to the diarist himself only 
dates from 1883. 

The tombs of Petrus Capponius, a Florentine, 1582 
(represented in the act of prayer), and Sir Andrew 
Riccard, an opulent citizen-of London (who died in 
1672), a rather florid full-length statue of whom is in 
the church, should be noticed. 

An old brass to John Orgone, 1584, at the east end 
of the south aisle, has the quaint epitaph :— 

“* As I was, so be ye; 
As I am, you shall be; 
That I gave, that I have; 
That I spent, that I had. 
Thus I ende all my coste ; 
That I letfte, that I loste.” 
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As a contrast to the humble piety of these lines, the 
epitaph on the tomb of Paul and Andrewe Bayninge 
will be read with interest :— 


















If all great cittyes prosperously confesse 

That they by whom their traffique doth increase 
Deserves well of them, then th’ adventurers’ worth 
Of theis two, who were brothers both by birth 








ST. CATHERINE CREE, 


And office, prove that they have thanckful byn 
For the honours which this citty plac’d them in; 
And, dying old, they by a blest consent 

This legacy bequeath’d—their monument, 

The happy summe and end of their aflaires— 
Provided well both for their soules and heirs.” 





The Pharisee who thanked God that he was not 
other men are might have written these lines. 

This tomb, and one to Jacob Deane, are good speci- 
mens of the painted sepulchral monuments of the 
seventeenth century. 

All Hallows Barking is elese to St. Olave’s, and is 
particularly rich in old brasses of the fifteenth and 
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sixteenth centuries. It also contains two Gothia 
altar-tombs, as well as other monuments. It was in 
this church that Laud was first buried, previous to 
his body being removed to Oxford. Here, too, Penn 
the Quaker was christened, and President Adams 
was married. The church consists of a nave and 
two aisles, with timber roof. The three pillars 
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on each side of the west end of the church are 
Saxon. 

It will be seen in the engraving of this church 
that there are some elaborate wrought-iron sword- 
rests standing on the top of one of the pews. These 
are to be found in many City churches, and most of 
them are very beautiful specimens of craftsmanship. 
They were generally presented by the then Lord 
Mayor, and were used to rest his sword against whilst 
he was in church. Two other specimens are shown, 
taken from the church of St. Mary-at-Hill. 

St. Catherine Cree, Leadenhall Street, is the best 
specimen of Renaissance architecture in the city. 
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The old church was pulled down 
in 1628, and rebuilt by Inigo 
Jones, and was consecrated by 
Archbishop Laud. The arms of 
the City companies are on the 
ceiling. 

Many City churches contain some 
excellent wrought-iron; and in 
All Hallows Barking, the pulpit 
rails, as well as the pulpit itself 
(date, 1637), should be noticed. 

From here a journey should be 
taken across London Bridge to see 
the fine church of St. Mary Overie, 
now St. Saviour's, and destined to 
become a cathedral church. The 
choir is the oldest part of the 
church, and is a beautiful specimen 
of the work of the twelfth century. 
(Algodus, the first prior, died in 
1130.) 

The Lady Chapel beyond is a 
capital piece of vaulting, and con- 
tains the tomb of Bishop Andrewes, 
and also the large carved bosses 
of the roof of the nave, destroyed 
about fifty years ago, when that 
portion of the church was pulled 
down and the present wretched 
structure erected. Edmond Shak- 
spere and John Fletcher are buried 
in St. Saviour’s; also Gower the 
poet, whose tomh, in the south tran- 
sept, isone of the most striking 
objects in the church. 

St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, is coeval with portions 
of St. Saviour’s, having been founded by Rahere in 
1131, and his tomb is still to be seen in the 
church he founded. It has lately undergone ex- 
tensive restoration at the hands of Mr. Aston 
Webb; not before it was wanted, for the most shame- 
ful encroachments, from time to time, have been 
made upon the fabric, and it has and will cost some 
considerable sum to buy out these intruders. The 
entrance to this magnificent relic of the Middle Ages 
is down a gateway close to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

St. Bartholomew's is certainly one of the most 
beautiful specimens of old architecture we can boast 
of, with its massive columns, rounded arches, and 
bishop's window on the north side over Rahere’s 
tomb. 

All Hallows Staining is distinctly one of the most 
picturesque pieces of church architecture in the City. 
It is entirely surrounded by offices, but, on a spring 
day, before the London smoke has tarnished the herb- 
age, gives one a most pleasant, refreshing sensation, 
and transports one, in imagination, into fresh fields 
and pastures new. The nave was destroyed by fire 
in the last century, and the tower, as shown in the 
engraving, is all that is left of this old church. 
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PULPIT IN ALL HALLOWS BARKING, 1687. 


The Temple Church, out of Fleet Street, is one of 
the very few round churches in England, and, apart 
from its interest as a building, contains the finest 
collection of monumental effigies (nine in number) 
to be found in England. These figures date from the 
early part of the thirteenth century. The figures with 
crossed legs, it is hardly necessary to say, are those 
of Crusaders. The round church is used as a sort of 
vestibule, service taking place in the nave, which is 
of later date, and is noted for its beautiful polished 
granite pillars, which for a long space cf time were 
hidden by whitewash, and were only discovered when 
the church was thoroughly restored in the early part 
of the present century. The entrance-arch to the round 
church is a beautiful specimen of Norman work. 

Space forbids us to dwell further on this subject. 
and we can only just mention the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, rebuilt in 1545, which contains the tombs 
of John Foxe, martyrologist; John Speed, chron- 
ologer; and John Milton. Three of the illustrations 
accompanying this article are engraved by permission 
from the photographs taken by Mr. Salmon, The 
Parade, East Putney, who spent a whole year in 
photographing the City churches. and whose com- 
nlete series may be seen in the Guildhall Library. 

FRED MILLER. 
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SUNDAYS WITH THE YOUNG, 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR FINLAYSON, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER,” ETC. ETC. 


IV.—LIFE’S BREATH: THE PLEASURE AND PROFIT OF PRAYER. 


“O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come.”—Psatm Ixy, 2 





URING the American War a strong 
young soldier was ordered on 
ambulance duty. He had to 
carry the wounded from the 
field of battle. At Chancellors- 
ville the -ground was strewn 
with all sorts of things which 
the men flung away so as not to 

cumber them in the fight. While the soldier was h..|p- 

ing to carry away the wounded, he picked up a little 
book from the trampled road. He put it in his pocket, 
as he had no time to see what it was. Soon after, he 
came to a wounded man, and was about to carry him 
off the field to the hospital, but the surgeon said it 
was useless, as the man was dying. Presently the 
dying soldier turned his eyes on the healthy man, and 
as he did so he gasped, “ Pray for me; I am dying— 
pray for me!” . The soldier in attendance was a brave 
young fellow, and very anxious to help his dying 
comrade; but he could only with shame stammer 
out, “I cannot—I don’t pray for myself !”—* But,” 
pleaded the other in a low moan, “ you must pray for 
me; I am dying.” The young soldier was in deep 
distress. For the first time he wanted to pray. What 
could he do? In his trouble he thought of the book 
he had picked up. What was it? He drew it from 
his pocket. It was a copy of “The Soldier's Prayer 

Book,” put out by some of the clergy in Philadel- 

phia. In his despair the young man opened it, and 

found, to his joy, on the first torn and muddy page 

a praycr for a dying soldier, The strong, healthy 

fellow uncovered his head, and with solemn feelings 

reverently read the prayer for his dying comrade, 
who soon after peacefully breathed his last. 

The young soldier was speedily called to attend to 
other wounded comrades, but he never forgot that 
death-scene—he felt so ashamed that, though his duty 
was to tend the sick and wounded, he could be of no 
use to a dying soldier. He learnt the great value of 
prayer, and became convinced that a man who cannot 
pray is powerless in the battle of life. He was 
afterwards taken captive, and carried to a prison in 
Richmond. Away from the excitement of the battle- 
field the Spirit of God visited him. He saw that his 
past life had been full of sin; he had lived without 
prayer. He was filled with distress, and in the 
solitude of the prison he raised his heart and voice to 
God. He found the value and the power of prayer. 
He became a changed man, and could pray with his 
fellow-soldiers, and lead them to Jesus. The news 














was speedily sent home to his praying wife, and great 
was her joy to find that her husband had become a 
praying Christian. But though rejoicing in the light 
of the Gospel, he never forgot the day when he was 
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obliged to say with shame to a dying comrade, “] 
cannot pray!” I tell you this story with a purpose, 
I want you to learn at once the lesson the soldier 
learnt somewhat late in life. That lesson is—the 
pleasure, privilege, profit, and power of prayer, 
Cultivate constantly the habit of prayer, not only for 
yourself, but for others ; then you will feel, “I delight 
to pray.” To you, prayer will then be a pleasure and 
a power. 

To hear God speak to us in His Word, and to speak 
to God in prayer—this is the secret of religion, 
Prayer is the breath of the soul. What air is to the 
plants, to animals, and to man, prayer is to the soul. It 
is necessary for the health of your bodies that you 
should have plenty of fresh air ; it is necessary for the 
health of your souls to live in an atmosphere of 
prayer. No duty is more important than the duty of 
prayer ; no privilege is greater than the privilege of 
prayer. Would you not think it a privilege to be 
allowed to speak to the Queen? And is it not a far 
greater privilege to speak to the King of kings? In 
God’s presence even the holy angels veil their faces; 
yet He invites us to draw near to Him in prayer, that 
our souls may live and breathe. 

What is prayer? Prayer is the ery of want or 
distress. It is the ery of need and the begging for 
help. Our weakness is our plea for help from God. 
And if we remember this, we shall often go to God 
in prayer. In the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican we have an example of what prayer is not, 
and what it is. The Pharisee did not pray at all 
(St. Luke xviii. 11, 12); he asked for nothing. True, 
he began well, “God, I thank Thee:” but he just 
talked about himself—he was so foolish as to com- 
pare himself with other men, and to boast of his 
good deeds. But the poor Publican humbly asked for 
mercy. He came to God as a beggar, and his prayer 
was answered royally. When you pray, remember you 
are a beggar. You want something, and therefore in 
your want you appeal to God. We come to God in 
prayer because we are weak, helpless, ignorant, and 
therefore in need of Divine help, wisdom, and power. 
We ask of God in prayer because He not only tells us, 
but invites us, to pray. ‘Men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint” (St. Luke xviii. 1), said the Lord 
Jesus. And we have not only Christ’s command, but 
also His example, for Jesus spent whole nights in 
prayer. “Pray without ceasing” (1 Thess. iv. 17), said 
the Apostle Paul. By this he meant, Live ever in the 
spirit of prayer. We speak of birds as “on the wing,” 
though they are not always flying: but they are 
always ready to fly in case of need. So let us live in 
the spirit of prayer. ever ready to fly to the Throne of 
Grace in time of need. 
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A BOUQUET OF ROSES. 


OSES ! innocent yellow roses, fresh from 
§ the hand of God! January roses, born 
of the Southern sunshine, their creamy 
petals tinged here and there with 
tender touches of crimson. 

Their story? It is this:—On a ra- 
diant Riviera day a rapid-paced pair 
of Corsican ponies, whose harness-bells 
ring out gaily, carry a party of English people along 
the road from Mentone to Monaco. 

They are new-comers, these English people; they 
are “doing ” the Riviera on their way to Italy ; they 
have been staying a few days at Mentone in an hotel in 
the west bay ; they have made excursions with don- 
keys into the quiet olive valleys, and among the lemon 
terraces ; they have admired the views of Mentone’s 
mountain bulwarks and quaint old town; to-day they 
are bound for a different scene, considered one of the 
chief “sights” on the Riviera—Monte Carlo and its 
gambling tables. 

“Are you, then, leaving Mentone so soon?” asks a 
sick woman (a foreigner), as from her seat in the 
garden she watches the carriage draw up to the hotel 
door, and the English people giving directions to 
their servants about following with luggage. The 
tone of the invalid is regretful : she is very ill, quite 
alone, and has been a little cheered and interested by 
the coming of these new people, and the few talks she 
has had with the fresh English girl whom her friends 
call Gwendoline. * 

“We are coming back in a few days—we only want 
to see Monte Carlo,’ Gwendoline answers, turning a 
bright face, full of life and enjoyment, towards the 
new-made acquaintance. ‘“ What a pity you are not 
able to go now and then to Monte Carlo! How it 
would amuse you! But I will tell you all about it 
when I come back, and I will bring you some flowers, 
for they say there are lovely flowers to be bought 
there.” 

It is with a graver—not a gladder—expression that 
the foreign lady thanks her, adding significantly, in 
an aside, ‘I know Monte Carlo!” 

“Come, Gwendoline !” call the others ; and with a 
nod and a smile, the girl, with her scarlet parasol, 
takes her seat in the carriage, and drives away in the 
sunshine. 

“Can anything be more beautiful?” she asks her- 
self as the ponies draw them gaily up and down curv- 
ing ascents and descents, where, below, the sea glitters 
blue and dancing, and, above, the slopes of sombre 
olives shine in the sunlight with silvered sheen. 

The days at Monte Carlo pass quickly, pleasantly. 
All is new to Gwendoline. The gambling rooms are 
full of interest to her; the concerts, twice a day, at 
the Casino, exquisite ; the hotels and cafés are of the 
highest order; the people amuse her; the Casino 
gardens, magnificently laid out, are enchanting ; 
equally enchanting as a quieter resort are the ram- 
parts outside the Prince’s palace at Old Monaco, where 


A STORY IN ONE CHAPTER. 


steep rocks, covered with geranium bushes, overhang 
the sea. 

“How generous of the owners to provide all this 
for nothing !” thinks Gwendoline, as, reclining on the 
luxuriant velvet cushions of the concert-hall, she 
listens to “the best stringed band in Europe.” 

“They can afford to be generous !” says the French- 
man who occupies the next seat to her at the table 
@héte on Sunday. “ You are innocent, mademoiselle,” 
he adds, regarding with cynical amusement the young 
girl fresh from England and from her schoolroom 
life. His is a face still young in years, yet aged 
before its time, lined and furrowed—a supercilious 
blasé face, which tells of a dissipated life, and of a 
character not to be trusted. 

They fall to talking of the English church at which 
Gwendoline has been attending service. She joins 
with some other English friends who condemn the 
Bishop of Gibraltar for refusing to consecrate a 
church in the place. 

“You pray, then, I trust, for the success of the 
players?” inquired her French neighbour. 

“ Why, no!” she answers ; then adds hesitatingly, 
for this man has been pointed out to them at the 
gaming tables as the most fortunate gainer of the 
season, “I must say that I think the gambling part of 
this place is a pity.” She looks up, hoping she has 
not hurt his feelings ; then continues, encouraged, “I 
think that gambling is wrong.” 

“ But did I not see you playing one day?” 

“Oh, that was only for the fun of the thing! That 
was only for once. My father put down a five-franc 
piece for me, and it gained five francs more—that was 
all,” says she, not recognising the breach of the prin- 
ciple at stake. 

“At least, mademoiselle can blame no one for 
following the example of one so incomparably to be 
admired!” rejoined the Frenchman, with a bow of 
homage and an artificial smile. 

“But I know how to stop. I should not have 
minded had I lost. I am not afraid of becoming a 
gambler. I have never felt tempted to try again.” 

“There are poor mortals far below the standard 
of mademoiselle, who know not how to. stop 
when once they have begun. You are good 
as an angel from heaven, mademoiselle; surely 
you must have mistaken your road that it has 
come to pass you have strayed this way. Do you 
happen to have heard what your country-people 
have called this place? ‘ Paradise Lost, they have 
called it. You told me, I think, that you drove here 
by the Mentone road? Ah, yes! I was right; it is by 
a happy chance you have strayed into this our hell : 
you did not come by the ‘chemin de fer, which people 
have been good enough to describe as ‘le chemin de 
UEnfer. What matters it? I, for one, consider my- 
self happy to be here while blessed with such 
excellent company.” 

“Growing tired of the place, Gwen?” asks her 
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father next morning, noting the grave, half-wearied 
air with which his daughter is watching the games. 

It is a sight which has begun to pall upon her. Is 
it that the charm of novelty has gone? or that she 
has begun to realise that it is no mere amusing 
spectacle to these silent men and women who crowd 
around the tables in solemn earnest? Chink, chink. 
go down the gold pieces; click, click, gocs the rvul- 
ette; and again and again the croupicr’s rake is 
stretched out, and claws all into safe keeping for the 
Monte Carlo Bank. 

Gwendoline looks round the room. and recognises 
the same Aabitués whom she has seen there day 
by day: the disreputable, daring, hardened set—the 
waxed-moustached foreigners ; the painted, powdered, 
much-befrizzed, highly dressed women ; the quiet lady- 
like girl who has excited her notice, as she sees her 
always in her accustomed place, sitting down in 
business-like fashion at the “gold table” before a 
pile of money; the old woman with the piercing 
hawk’s eyes, who has, they tell her, lost all her 


money, and still haunts the tables, hovering near the 
unwary in the hopes of laying claim to somebody 
else’s share; the outside fringe of respectable on- 
lookers, like themselves, with varying expressions of 
curiosity and disgust; the tired officials, in black and 
yellow livery, keeping the doors. 

Down in the heart of the English girl this morning 

an uncomfortable feeling is stirring: Is this a place 
to countenance and help? 
I await the honour of 
your congratulations.” says a voice at her side in the 
vestibule ; and the Frenchman requests her to feel 
the weight of a bagful of napoleons, gained within 
the last few hours. 

Ali his friends gather round and congratulate him ; 
but the words die on Gwendoline’s lips. She has just 


* Bonjour, mademoiselle ! 


seen some haggard, miserable faces—she cannot bring 
herself to feel glad at their cost. 

“He is the richest man this season. We wish 
we were half as lucky!” say three or four young 
Englishmen in Gwendoline’s hearing. 
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“T should stop, if I were you,” advises Gwendo- 
line’s father, as they all laugh and talk together 
when they meet for luncheon at the café. 

«JT shall make one thousand franes more this after- 
noon, and then I shall retire with my fortune,” he 
boasts. 

Excited rumours run through the rooms that after- 
noon, and reach the gardens and _ concert-hall— 
rumours that the favoured winner is fast losing all 
he has gained; hour by hour his amassed fortune 
ebbs away. 

Late in the day he passes Gwendoline and her 
father, who are watching the sunset from the garden 
terraces. He turns and joins them. 

“Do you see that?” he asks, tossing a few francs 
in his hand ; “that is all that stands between me and 
ruin!” He laughs recklessly at Gwendoline’s horror, 
“There is no need to despair yet,” he says, with some- 
what forced gaiety. “ Mademoiselle, will you do me 
the honcur of accepting this bouquet?” and, throw- 
ing half the number of frances into the basket of a 
flower-seller, he presents Gwendoline with a bunch of 
yellow roses. ‘Do not deny me the pleasure,” he 
says, as she draws back. “It may be the last oppor- 
tunity in my power; and, besides, I have a fancy 
that, having dedicated some of my last sous at the 
shrine of mademoiselle, the remainder will bring me 
good luck, and the wheel of fortune be once more 
turned.” 

“T hope it,” murmurs Gwendoline nervously. 

“Mademoiselle, I thank you. I pray that, as you 
wish me well, you wear these flowers. Thanks!” he 
repeats, with low-doffed hat, as he turns to go. “With 
an angel from the true paradise on my side, what have 
I to fear?” 

“You can wear them at the hotel to-night,” says 
her father, looking at the roses his daughter’s hands 
are fastening in her dress. 

“Yes,” she says slowly ; “if he wins, I can.” 

They walk towards their hotel. 

“We shall go back to Mentone to-morrow, father, 
shall we not? I think I shall be glad to be back ; 
and I will take care of these roses until then, and 
bring them to the poor invalid lady. They are finer 
than any I have noticed.”’ 

“Yes, my dear—yes—well, I think Mentone is a 
slow place compared to this. One sees more life 
here. Let us look in at the Casino once more—shall 
we /—and see how things are going on, before we go 
to dinner.” 

Across the crowds Gwendoline’s glance seeks the 
gambler in whom she is most interested. He is there, 
leaning forward, with a desperate expression which 
will haunt her for ever afterwards ; he is playing his 
last stakes. Will her flowers bring him fair fortune 
—help him to beggar somebody else ?—or will he come 
away to-night a rich man ruined? She keeps close to 
her father’s side. He is too eagerly interested in 
following the fortunes of the game to notice her. He 
presses forward until they reach the side of their 
hotel acquaintance, and there they too stand with the 
mass of silent watchers. The laws of the tables are 
mysterious to Gwendoline; she sees only the con- 
tinual passing forward of francs and napoleons, the 
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continual drawing in of the greedy rakes, the ocea- 
sional sweepings gathered up by the players, the sea 
of grave faces, all turned with intent towards the 
same goal. She is wearied with this bartering, this 
play which magnetises men’s souls, and brings to- 
gether an assembly such as she sees around her. She 
likes the adjuncts, the surroundings of this place : 
the gay gardens, the music, the lights, the luxury, 
the life ; but the evnxtre of the place—Monte Carlo at 
its core—she likes no longer. She distrusts this 
attraction; the scent of the poison in its air has 
begun to oppress her strangely. 

An utterance of appalling blasphemy breaks the 
stillness of the room. The crowd part to admit one 
of the players who has risen to pass. He strides 
through them all, speaking to none. His face is set ; 
it is blanched with a terrible expression of despair 
and desperation. 

One glimpse of it is enough to brand it for ever in 
haunting horror on Gwendoline’s memory. At the 
moment it suggests every possibility of evil. Ruined 
outright! Where is he going? What is he going 
to do? 

But the players keep their places unmoved ; they 
play on with the same calm concentration. Exquisite 
strains of music still come floating on the air. 

“They can afford to be generous!”—the words 
return to Gwendoline’s mind. 

* * * * * * 

Staggering from a carriage of one of the first trains 
from Italy, the invalid lady they have left at Mentone 
is seen by Gwendoline and her friends as they wait 
next day on the platform. There is no time to speak 
to her, and it is not until the train has moved off that 
it is told them, * She is the wife of the man who lost 
everything yesterday. Poor thing! there is not much 
use in her coming to Monte Carlo!” 

Not much use, indeed, in coming to brilliant Monte 
Carlo, where, beyond the on dit that the man who has 
lost everything has gone away, nobody knows and 
nobody cares what will become of him or of her. The 
sunshine, and the music, and the gambling, hold their 
sway in the place as before, and others are drawn 
into the vortex day by day. 

From Cannes, where Gwendoline’s father takes her, 
she writes two or three letters of inquiry about the 
unfortunate woman who found herself that morning 
at Monte Carlo friendless, penniless, dying, and alone. 
But there are none to tell her the sequel. 

The roses which had been meant for her have been 
flung aside: anyone who does not see a mockery in 
their very sweetness and beauty, may raise and cherish 
them if they will, but Gwendoline herself can bear to 
look on them no longer. Poor roses, pure and inno- 
cent, dying in the Southern sunshine which has called 
them into life ! 

A shadow has fallen across the gaiety of Monte 
Carlo in Gwendoline’s thoughts; she has seen one 
little glimpse into the black depths which lie beyond 
the smiling surface. The place has left an uncom- 
fortable impression upon her ; uneasy self-questionings 
are stirred into a grave sense of responsibility when, 
the first Sunday at Cannes, she hears a sermon 
preached on Monte Carlo, in which the preacher 
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appeals strongly to those who thoughtlessly help to 
swell the throng who gather round its tables, lending 
the support of their presence and respectability to the 
place, even although they may go simply as spectators, 
He asks them to pause and realise that the attractions 
they enjoy so freely are purchased at the high price 
of what means to many degradation, misery, ruin, 
crime. “Can. those ‘who profess and call themselves 
Christians,” he asks, “ feel no share of responsibility in 
the evil and sin connected with the place, if by their 
example they help to bring others there, and in any 
way countenance and have the forbidden ‘fellowship ’ 
with the ‘unfruitful works of darkness’? Remem- 
ber,” he continues, “erery bar of music, and erery 
vlant which grows, is the price of blood. Some, ignor- 
ant of what goes on, may shut their eyes to the truth, 
of which, indeed, they do not hear the half in a 
place where the policy is to hush such matters, and 
where there are newspapers bound to suppress them. 
As a fact,” he then says—‘“an isolated fact, which 
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happened accidentally to come to my knowledge 
through private sources, of the trustworthiness of 
which I am quite clearly convinced—some two years 
ago thirty-six deaths were registered at Monte Carlo 
of suicides in six consecutive weeks. That is six per 


week. I ask the non-gamblers to decide before God 
and their own consciences which way they will throw 
their influence—on the side which tends to gloss over 
the manifold evils of the place? or on the side which 
forms a crusade against going there at all?” 

There were many who were ready to raise all sorts 
of objections to such an “inconvenient” sermon, and 
either to try and justify themselves in continuing to 
go and enjoy the “innocent” pleasures of Monte 
Carlo, or to go unjustified. But there was one with 
whom the words remained; and in the after-years, 
when she made a more definite choice of following the 
Master, she grew to bring this and all things to the 
test, “ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 


E. L. DE B. 
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text should be trans- 
lated more in accordance 
with the original—* I 
will water it moment 
by moment.” This is a 
more expressive way of 
setting forth the truth 
which it contains. It is 
like drawing out a closed 
telescope, 
taining a clearer defini- 
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view. 
generic phrase into its component elements, the 
attention is fixed more particularly upon it, and 
it impresses itself more deeply upon the mind. 
There are several other examples in the Bible, where a 
phrase of a similar kind gains much in fulness and 
comprehensiveness by a similar process of drawing it 
out, in accordance with the literal meaning of the 
original. When Pharaoh asked Jacob, ‘“ How old art 
thou?” the question in the original is drawn out and 
prolonged, as if he had said, “ How many are the days 
of the years of thy life?” It indicates the awe and 
astonishment with which the Egyptian monarch gazed 
upon the aged patriarch, as if he were a being from 
another world, and the difficulty which he had in 
trying to realise the successive periods of a life so pro- 
tracted. And the reply of Jacob was put into the very 
mould of Pharaoh’s question, and received its shape, 
when he said, “ The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years,” When Christ gave to 
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“T will water it every moment.”—Isatan xxvii. 3. 
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His disciples His parting promise, He said. as it is 
translated in our version, “ Lo! I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” But a more literal 
and a far better rendering is, “Lo! I am with you all 
the days;” thus particularising the “alway,” and 
showing that it is composed of many changes of 
fortune and feeling. Christ did not say simply 
“alway,” implying only a uniform duration, but 
“all the days,” implying that He would be with His 
people, in all the changing circumstances of life, in 
days of joy and sorrow, of success and failure, which 
chequer and belong to the very conditions of humanity. 
And who does not feel that in this particularised form 
the promise is much more precious, and much better 
adapted to the condition of beings like us, who cannot 
even imagine a state of uniform peace in this world? 
This process of specialising has always been a 
favourite mode of expression among Eastern people. 
They do not indulge in vague generalities. Primitive 
persons, by giving diminutive and pet names to the 
objects of their love, wish to make them peculiarly 
their own; to reduce them from the vast world of 
things to a form small enough to make it easy to 
understand and love them. And as they do with the 
objects of their affection, so they do with their forms 
of speech. They love to dwell upon minute particu- 
lars, to realise in thought all that is comprehended in 
a saying. And God adopts this specific method of 
speech, and accommodates Himself to His people's love 
of detail. Not erery moment, but moment by moment, 
will He water His vineyard. 
The parable of the vineyard is a. common one in the 

















Bible. The imagery of a vineyard is more frequently 
chosen in the Hebrew pastoral or idyll than that of 
the sheepfold ; and the ideal of a happy life is usually 
embodied by the Jewish poets as sitting under their 
own vine and fig-tree. In the prophecies of Isaiah 
two references to a vineyard, as applied by God to His 
own people, occur. They are both songs. The first is 
the song of the Beloved, in the fifth chapter of the 
book, which gives a lively picture of what a spiritual 
vineyard was, planted in a land possessed of all the 
advantages that could favour holiness and outward 
prosperity. The prophet represents God as seeking for 
the natural fruit that should come of all His culture, 
and being grievously disappointed. It brought forth 
only wild grapes. The people of Israel, who were the 
vines of His choice and care, brought Him the fruits 
of their mere sinful nature, instead of those of His 
election and grace. In consequence of this unprofit- 
ableness, the vineyard was to be laid waste. The 
foreign invader would break down its walls and 
reduce the land to desolation ; and as the climax of His 
judgment, God said, “I will also command the clouds 
that they rain no rain upon it.” But from this period 
of national calamity the prophet turns to a brighter 
future that shall yet dawn upon the land. He 
proceeds from denunciation to blessing; from images 
of violence to images of gentleness. He beholds the 
restored land and repentant people once more as a 
flourishing vineyard; and he introduces into His 
narrative a song like that which a watchman of a 
vineyard might sing to himself to relieve the mono- 
tony of his task. And this time God speaks of Him- 
self in the song as the Watchman who will guard His 
vineyard night and day, and water it moment by 
moment. And in consequence, “ He shall cause them 
that come of Israel to take root ; Israel shall blossom 
and bud, and fill the face of the world with fruit.” 
And once more the description would be strictly true 
which Moses gave of Canaan as “a land which the 
Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of the Lord thy 
God are always upon it from the beginning of the 
year even unto the end of the year.” 

The picture contained in the promise of the text is 
very graphic. In Bible lands the climate is exces- 
sively arid, and the ground baked by the heat into 
atmost the consistency of brick. Six consecutive 
months of drought occur regularly in summer, even in 
the most favourable circumstances. From May to 
October not a drop of rain falls; and from morn to 
afternoon the sun shines with unmitigated fierceness 
in acloudless sky. In consequence of the continuous 
rainless heat, the vegetation is in danger of being 
withered altogether off the face of the earth. During 


this season, which is the time of growth and fruit- . 


fulness, the husbandman has to be constantly busy 
supplying by artificial means the moisture which 
cannot be obtained naturally. Every garden or vine- 
yard is provided with a deep well from which he 
waters his vines and fruit trees; and his fields are 
irrigated by a system of small artificial channels that 
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bring the water of the aqueducts from the hills to the 
plants that are cultivated. ‘This process of artificial 
watering, owing to the extraordinary dryness of the 
soil and air, and the burning heat of the sun, must be 
carried on without intermission during the season, 
else the harvest of fruit or corn will fail. It makes 
the cultivation of the soil in Eastern lands a far more 
laborious process than in our country, where our 
weeping skies do so much for the farmer and the 
gardener. But the conjunction of an almost tropical 
sun and an abundant supply of water produces a 
luxuriance of growth and fruitfulness unknown in 
colder and moister lands, and is a rich reward for all 
the exhausting toil. 

The prophet drew his simple but striking figure 
from this method of cultivation. In accordance with 
the urgent necessity of His vineyard, He waters it 
from moment. to moment. With unwearied labour, 
with unremitting watchfulness, He provides con- 
tinuously for the wants of His people. To the un- 
ceasing shining of the sun of temptation He supplies 
the counteractive of an unceasing watering of grace ; 
and by this incessant combination of the two forces— 
which would otherwise be hostile and apart—He pro- 
duces a rich harvest of beauty and fruitfulness in 
His vineyard. 

The idea of God watering His vineyard moment by 
moment, puts in a vivid symbolic form a truth of 
which Scripture is full, which Scripture, indeed, was 
designed to reveal and declare—the truth of the 
special providence of God. This is a truth, of all 
truths one of the first to be learned, one of the most 
sasy in certain times to be forgotten, one of the 
hardest to restore when once it has been lost from 
view. Itisatruthof paramount importance in our 
age. We hear so much in these scientific days of the 
reign of law, and of the doctrine of evolution as ap- 
plied not only to the formation of the earth and the 
development of vegetable and animal life, but even to 
the higher things of the mind and conscience. And 
many who accept it as their creed assert that there 1s 
no need fot a Supreme Being, for things develop 
themselves by an inherent power, or by the force of 
circumstances. Nature is self-acting. Matter has in 
itself the potency of life, even the highest. There is 
nothing in the world but unbroken physical con- 
tinuity. And it is to be feared that even in the 
devoutest minds that desire to think aright on this 
important subject—-that can accept a theistic doctrine 
of evolution, and see no necessary antagonism, when 
properly understood, between such a doctrine, as a 
means of accounting for the infinite variety-and yet 
perfect order of the development of life, and Christian 
philosophy—it seems, nevertheless, somehow or other, 
to remove further from them the personal agency of 
God, and to create a dim haze of distance around the 
manifestation of His plan and purpose. The ideas of 
modern science, from their very magnitude and 
magnificence, have a tendency to exalt the conception 
of God’s general providence at the expense of His 
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particular. While the majestic law of universal 
gravitation as the mode of God’s action is a nobler 
conception than that which thought of God as bearing 
up by the help of angels the planets in their paths, 
it seems to make less real and vivid to us the im- 
mediate power of the Almighty arm. 

With such theories and conceptions of God's method 
of working prevailing around us, we need to have the 
wholesome corrective of the precious truth contained 
in my text brought before us more frequently and 
impressively. 
special providence of God amid the vast spaces of the 


We lose the sharp outlines of the 


astronomer, and the long ages of the geologist, and 
And 
therefore we need to be reminded that God watereth 
We need to think 
of God not as working in the beginning ouly, or on a 
far-off inaccessible throne of lonely glory, but as 


the uniformitarian methods of the evolutionist. 


His vineyard moment by moment. 


working beside our path every day and every hour ; 
not merely as carrying on His work behind the order 
of nature, by great general laws and world-wide, age- 
long processes of evolution, but as personally entering 
into the ordinary operations of the world, and in- 
fluencing the smallest details, 
supernatural that is so far off and so ancient as the 
creation of the world, and that can only interfere in 
We were made for the closest relation to 


We cannot rejoice in a 


great crises. 
a personal God; and our souls ery out for God—for 











“The husbandman has to be constantly 


busyor-p. 459, 
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the living God. This is as much an instinct of our 
spiritual nature as the habitual belief in nature's 
regularity ; nay, it is a far stronger and more essential 
instinct. The only belief that satisfies our reason and 
our heart is that which enables us to realise that the 
power by which the mechanism of the universe acts in 
the largest and smallest things, not only took its 
rise but has its continuity in a personal God. We 
are thus constitutionally prepared for the Scriptural 
miraculous, which assures us that He who is so great 
and so far off that all differences of space and size 
vanish before Him, is yet very near to every soul that 
calleth upon Him; that while He hath given all 
things their law, He yet stoopeth down in the 
minuteness of His administration to number the very 
hairs of our head and to mark the fall of every 
sparrow to the ground. The nature that God has 
given to us is prepared—if we do not thwart it— 
to believe that He has come down to us in His written 
Word, so full of the Divine majesty and holiness, so 
full at the same time of our own homely human 
experience ; that He has come nearer to us still when 
His own Son out of His bosom came into our world 
ard into our flesh, took upon Himself our sins and 
sorrows, making Himself our atoning sacrifice, as- 
cending into the highest heavens to carry on the work 
of grace more effectually, and bearing with Him to 
the throne of glory a heart that can be touched with 
a fellow-feeling of our infirmities. With such 
a belief there is no vastness in which any of us 
can be lost or forgotten. “I have ealled thee 

by thy name: thou art mine.” 
This, then, is what is implied in the 
gracious words of the text, “ I will water 
it moment by moment;” not every 


moment merely as implying a uniform 












































duration of continuahce, but moment by mo- 
ment as taking account of the changes in cir- 
cumstances or feelings which each moment 
may bring about. This interpretation of the 
text combines the two theories of Providence 
which see Him in the working of wise and 
eternal laws, and in special interpositions 
There is the unbroken succession of His deal- 
ings with us, and there is the continual though 
not arbitrary disturbance. 

By this method of dealing with us, we are 
saved from the deadening influence of sameness 
and uniformity. Continuous enjoyment of any- 
thing takes away from the vivid consciousness 
of it. It takes its place among accustomed 
things, and so attracts no notice and excites 
no special feeling. But when we are said to 
be watered moment by moment, this uni- 
formity is continually interrupted. There is a 
constant beginning and a constant ending. 
It is a chain of providence, with each link 
rounded and completed before it is added on to 
the next. God begins for us a new work each 
moment—not merely carries on the old. And 
thus we feel that His mercies are new to us not 
only every morning, but also every moment. 

When the Eternal God is to do anything in 
the natural world, He can only do it moment 
by moment. He must, so to speak, come under 
the conditions of time and space. He limits 
Himself. He will only fill up the ocean drop 
by drop; pile up the earth atom by atom. I 
remember being greatly impressed with this 
idea, when gazing upon a huge stalagmite or 
pillar of limestone, fourteen feet long and six 
feet thick, which looked like the great trunk 
of a tree, formed on the floor of a cave by 
the slow falling of a drop of water at a time 
from the roof. What ages it must have taken 
to deposit that enormous pillar; long ages, 
drawn out drop by drop, minute by minute 
interminably ! It is in such a way that He who 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever works 
with infinite patience from moment to moment in the 
field of nature and of human life. He will only 
produce His plants and animals cell by cell. Our 
bodily life can only grow by the smallest increments. 
We live from moment to moment only. Our life is a 
succession of heart-beats ; time is dealt out to us in 
moments, as each grain of sand runs through the 
narrow neck of the hour-glass. And in our physical 
body we are dying not only daily, but moment by 
moment ; and moment by moment our structure has to 
be renewed. Every movement of our body, every 
exercise of a muscle or nerve, every thought of our 
brain, involves the death of some particle or other 
of which our body is composed; and this loss has 
to be repaired by the formation of new particles. 
God thus keeps us in life, maintains the integrity 
of our bodily frame, and fits us for carrying on all 
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“Like the tree that is planted by a river.”—p. 463. 


the functions of our bodily ana mental life moment 
by moment. 

Nor was it otherwise when God came out from be- 
hind the veil of nature, and revealed Himself to us in 
our own form and experience. as the incarnate Saviour. 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” He said. 
He did not carry on His redemptive work on earth by 
great crises and remarkable incidents and miracles, 
but by the quiet experiences and ordinary details of 
daily life. He filled every minute to the brim. And 
so it is that God ministers to our spiritual life, not by 
fits and starts, on great occasions, but moment by 
moment. He carries on the work of grace in us by a 
process of slow increments. Each spiritual exercise 
involves a dying unto sin and a living unto righteous- 
ness, a death of what is old and effete, and a continual 
substitution of what is new. And for this carrying on 
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of the work of grace we need the continual help of 
the Holy Spirit. There is no storing up of grace for 
future emergencies ; no provision of help made before- 
hand for times of need. We get the grace at the 
moment that we require it, and the help in the time of 
need. “He wakeneth morning by morning; He 
wakeneth mine ear to hear as the learned.” 

No matter how long and intense the drought, there 
is a deep well in every Eastern garden from which the 
husbandman can water his vines continually. And 
no matter how great may be the necessity, how dire 
the trouble in our case, in Christ Jesus there is an 
infinite fulness from which He will supply all our 
need, and give us grace for grace; grace from Him in 
correspondence to our longing for grace, in corre- 
spondence to our capacity to receive it. His saving 
grace is not limited to the moment of a grand deliver- 
ance once for all—the single experience. It is a con- 
stant bestowing of faith from moment to moment. It 
is a present influence stimulating all our energies ; a 
present wisdom regulating all our conduct, a present 
love enriching and sweetening all our life, a present 
deliverance in every time of need. Each changing 
moment, determined as it is by His own providence, 
will have the special help which it requires. The 
moment of grief will have its consolation; the 
moment of darkness its light ; the moment of doubt its 
evidence of faith ; the moment of loneliness its assur- 
ance of the all-sufficing presence of Jesus; the 
moment of difficulty the way of escape ; the moment 
of temptation the power to overcome it; and the 
moment of death—but there is no room for death in 
such continuous supervision—and he that liveth and 
believeth in Christ shall never die; but call it death, 
and it is only “absent from the body and present with 
the Lord.” ‘ As thy day so shall thy strength be” will 
always be true. Nay more, when He is justly angry 
with us because of our carelessness and world- 
liness, and He says to us as He said to the idolatrous 
Israelites at the foot of Sinai, “I will come up into 
the midst of thee in a moment and consume thee,” 
He assures us in another part of His Word that His 
anger endureth but a moment. ‘“ For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I 
gather thee.” Through the very moment of wrath 
and apparent forsaking, His love never ceases for a 
moment; and behind the cloud of sin which seems to 
have come between Him and us, He is yearning for 
our return to Him, and working to bring us back, and 
manifesting Himself to us still as our Father and 
Redeemer. 

The Apostle Paul based his argument for content- 
ment with our lot upon God’s word: “For He hath 
said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” It is 
singular that these words do not occur in any part of 
the Bible. Words bearing some resemblance to them 
are found in the Old Testament, but not the actual 
words themselves. But though the exact expression is 
not in the Bible. it is what the Bible implies in every 


chapter of it. It is the spirit of its whole revelation, 
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To St. Paul himself God gave a special form of the 
promise, “ And He said unto me, My grace is sufficient 


for thee.” In the original the meaning of the 
promise is far more expressive. It should be trans- 
lated not “And He said”—asif referring to something 
past—but “and He is saying,” as implying a per. 
petual present. It is a continuous saying; for the 
apostle needed to hear it not once for all, as if Hig 
trouble were to be speedily ended, but continually ; for 
the thorn in the flesh was not removed, but wounded 
him all his life. Every day of his life, every moment 
of each day, while the pain and privation reminded him 
forcibly of the thorn in the flesh, they also reminded 
him forcibly of the comforting words of God. And so 
it is in the experience of every one of God's people. 
God's grace becomes ours at the very time when, and 
in proportion as we need it. The reference is not toa 
grace past that was once sufficient, or to a future 
grace that shall be sufficient, but to a present grace 
that is sufficient at this very moment. God’s grace 
ever keeps pace with God’s providence. His provi- 
dence never outruns His grace. Providence and grace 
co-operate together for the good of His people; and 
with every temptation He provides the way of escape. 

Job, in his tragic sorrows, said—* What is man that 
thou srouldest magnify him? and that thou shouldest 
set thine heart upon him? and that thou shouldest 
visit him every morning and try him every moment?” 
Is frail man, in this fleeting life of threescore years 
and ten, worth all this notice? It seems beneath the 
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““ What ages it must have taken to deposit that 
enormous pillar !”—p, 461,, 
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greatness of the Almighty thus to treat a withe:ed 
fallen leaf driven to and fro by the wind. Man is 
hardly enough treated by fate in ordinary circum- 
stances, without God interfering specially to make his 
lot still more wretched. This was the querulous 
complaint wrung from Job in the lowest depths of his 
unexampled misery ; and it is one that is often wrung 
from ourselves under the pressure of great calamities, 
when we feel as if our sufferings were overdone, as if 
the experiment of discipline were far too costly. It is 
widely different from the apparently similar exclama- 
tion of the Psalmist, who contrasts the magnificence 
of nature with the insignificance of man, and feels it 
to be an altogether wonderful and adorable thing that 
the great God who made the sublime glories of the 
heavens should condescend to interest Himself in the 
trivial affairs of individual men—* What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him?’ The key to the true understanding of 
both cries—of the interference of God alike in the 
way of chastening as Job conceived of Him, and of 
blessing as David conceived of Him—is found in the 
words of the Psalmist, “ Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels ; Thou hast crowned him with 
glory and honour.” It is not because of the insignifi- 
cance, but because of the greatness of his nature, that 
God deals with him in such a minute, personal, con- 
tinuous manner. God wishes to magnify man; and 
therefore He sets him free from the limitations and 
disabilities of his nature by suffering. He sets him 
free not from suffering, but through suffering. ° He 
makes the sorrows of His life to be themselves the 
causes of the widening and the enriching of his 
nature ; so that he can say with thankfulness, even of 
the trials that seemed most to have impoverished and 
narrowed his life-—-‘*Thou hast enlarged me in 
distress.” And so with the continual blessings of life, 
the design of God is to magnify man through them ; 
for as God Himself is essential happiness, it is when 
we enjoy that which is alone true essential bliss, that 
we are nearest to Him and most like Him. It is in 
order that we should not forget Him, as we are so apt 
to do amid the distractions and engagements of 
worldly things, that He is visiting us every morning 
and trying us every moment. Human life, made in 
the image of God and redeemed by the blood of His 
Son, is far too precious to be the sport of chance or 
caprice, to be abandoned by God even for a single 
instant. Let the thought, then, of God’s watering His 
vineyard moment by moment, inspire us with a sense 
of the sacredness of our being and the grandeur of 
our destiny, and teach us to live continually under a 
sense of God’s forbearing mercy, and to improve 
aright the day of our merciful visitation. 

And what a heaven’s cure for earth’s care is the 
Promise of the text! We are naturally full of fears 
and anxieties regarding the future, and we should 
like to be insured against what may happen; but 
what better assurance can we have than that He in 
Whose hands are all our times, will water us moment 
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by moment, provide for the want of each moment as 
it occurs? We should like to see beforehand the way 
of escape out of any temptation that may befall us; 
but it requires the very pressure of temptation against 
it, as it were, to force open the door of escape. We 
should like to see how we are to he delivered in 
difficulty ; but it is only as we advance that the hills 
which seem to shui us in as in a blind glen open up 
and disclose a way; it is only as we put our feet into 
the very waters that the Red Sea parts before us, and 
we cross over on dry land. God Himself is responsible 
for the straits into which we have been brought; we 
are in them because through them lies the path to the 
freedom and enlargement in store for us. We should 
like to have spiritual provision stored up for many 
years to come, as Joseph stored up the abundance of 
the plentiful years for the years of famine; but we 
are beggars living from hand to mouth, dependent 
entirely upon God’s bounty, having to pray continually, 
“Give us day by day our daily bread.” We should 
like to see all the path of the just in the full blaze of 
the shining light from its commencement to its end, 
as we gaze back from the summit of a hill upon the 
path we have traversed, and see all its turns and 
windings beneath us at a single glance; but such a 
Pisgah view is not permitted to us, until we have 
actually completed the journey. We must advance 
step by step, and say with the poet :— 
© Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me,” 


In all the drought of earth the Lord will water thee 
moment by moment. Why, then, shouldest thou have 
a care when God is thus caring for thee? Why should 
the future with all its possibilities and certainties 
alarm thee, shen moment by moment as you advance 
into it, you have the guarantee that God is going 
before you step by step, and breaking up your way? 
There is no opportunity for the evil of the world to 
have power over thee. Nothing can evade that sleep- 
less watchfulness to harm thee. It is not the sub- 
stance of trying things that thou bearest. but the 
shadow—the burden of sin pardoned, of sorrow com- 
forted and turned to joy, of the world overcome, of 
death with the sting taken out of it, of the grave with 
the captivity of it led captive. Surely all who 
realise the full significance of the promise of the text 
should have at all times the perfect peace of the mind 
that is stayed upon God ! 

And what ought to be the condition of a vine that 
is watered moment by moment? Should not the 
husbandman look for a rich return of fruitfulness 
from it? Should it not, like the tree that is planted 
by a river, whose roots are always bathed in the life- 
giving tide, yield its fruit in its season and yet retain, 
contrary to the usual habit of nature, its leaves in an 
unfading state? God has a right to expect. from 
those who are so graciously dealt with, a return of an 
hundredfold. “Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; sv shall ye be my disciples.” 

, 











Words by Tuomas Moore, 1816, 





pe Disconsolate ! 


Music by Puirie Armes, Mus.D., Oxon. 


(Organist and Master of the Choristers of Duriam Cathedral ) 
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3. Here waits the Saviour, all gentle and loving, 
teady to meet us, His face to reveal ; 
On Him the burden cast, trustfully coming ; 
Karth has no sorrow that Christ cannot heat, 


4, Here speaks the Comforter, Light of the straying, 
Hope of the penitent, Advocate sure, 
Joy of the desolate! tenderly saying : 


** Karth has no sorrow My grace cannot cure.” Amen, 
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A HERO’S FOLLY. 





“The two girls were standing side by side.” 


CHAPTER I.—THE HERO'S RETURN. 


WT was a glorious summer day, and the sun shone 
merrily on the gaily decorated High Street of 
the village of Orsover. Wreaths, floral trophies, 
and fluttering flags and inscriptions, met the 

ago eye at every turn, for one of England's heroes 
was returning to his home, and this was his 

country’s welcome. 

A triumphal arch of evergreen spanned the gate of 
an old-fashioned mansion, known as the Grange, 
which stood on the outskirts of the town—the residence 
of Colonel Clitheroe and his ward, Muriel Massington ; 
Jor it was his only son, Thorold, whom the rustic 
neighbours were doing their best to honour—an in- 
valided soldier from the Soudan campaign. 

“T wonder if ‘e “ll be the same as ‘e wor afore ’e went 
210 


away?” said one woman to another, who was holding 
up a baby to admire the national standard which 
floated above the porch. “I know ’e used to be 
sweet on little Miss Moreton, the Vicar’s daughter ; 
but it’s as like as not as all that ‘ll be changed now, 
tho’ I b’lieve there was more said atween ‘em nor their 
parents knew on. Ske be up at the ’ouse now, ‘long 
of Miss Muriel. They be great friends, them two.” 
Indeed, the two girls were standing side by side in 
one of the mullioned windows cf the Grange. The 
elder, tall, dark, and strikingly handsome, and with 
the better beauty of expression which is born of sweet 
thoughts and holy impulses; the younger, slim, fair, 
and timid, leaning out between the clustering roses 


_ to listen to the distant sound of cheering that an- 


nounced the arrival of Captain Clitheroe. 


. 
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Poor little Rose Moreton! He had been her hero 
long before he had faced war; and now that all men 
were speaking praise of him, she, the shy country girl, 
felt that he had grown too great to remember the 
words of love which he had spoken to her before 
sailing for Egypt. 

“ Don't forget me, my little Rosebud ; for, whatever 
happens, I shall always think first of you,” he had 
murmured tenderly when they parted; and those 
words had rung in her ears for the three years of his 
absence as so many joy-bells, sweeter to her even than 
the peal from the grey church belfry which was at 
the moment ringing him home in triumph. 

She had not told father, mother, nor friend of 
that farewell speech, not knowing that all had 
guessed it but Muriel, who had not come to Orsover 
at that time; for though it seemed to her a most 
complete avowal of attachment, she thought that time 
might alter the gay soldier; and if ke should ever 
come to forget her, she would not wish him to be 
blamed. 

She had prayed for his safety during the war, she 
had trusted in God as his Protector, but she had never 
thought toask of Heaven that he might remain true 
to her. And now he was coming rearer for every 
moment of waiting, and she would soon know whether 
his few messages to her, which had seemed to be grow- 
ing colder, as though absence had wrought a change 
in him, represented any diminution of his affection. 

The crowd which had congregated round the gate 
commenced cheering lustily, then parted to allow a 
carriage to pass under the archway and up the 
gravelled slope to the open doors of the Grange. 

“Long life to the Captain!”—“God bless you, 
sir !”—“ We congratulate you, Colonel !”—“ Welcome 
home!” Many and varied were the cries which 
rejoiced the ears of the old soldier and his son. But 
little Rose, her eyes suffused with tears, could hardly 
find voice to murmur— 

“Oh, Muriel, he is so pale—so different !” 

Thorold Clitheroe leant back against the cushions 
of the carriage, smiling his thanks to his neighbours, 
whose boisterous sincerity had tried his strength to 
its utmost. He had no wish to appear ungrateful for 
their kindness, but it was a relief to him when he was 
helped into the cool hall, away from the glare of the 
sunlight and the echoing cheers. 

* Will you speak to them for me, father?” he asked. 
And while the stalwart old Colonel stood upon the 
steps and delivered a vociferously applauded speech, 
Muriel Massington came forward to greet the hero of 
the day. 

“T know you so well by name and by hearsay, 
Captain Clitheroe; will you let me add my congratu- 
lations to those of your many friends?” 

He started, and held out his thin hand with an 
eager smile, for never in his life had he seen so 
beautiful a face. Impulsive, hot-headed Thorold, the 


- pet of his regiment, a universal favourite, had come 
home wondering whether he would still care for little 
Rose, the Vicar’s daughter, only to be met upon the 
very threshold of his father’s house by this other girl, 
beside whom she appeared absolutely plain and in- 
significant, 
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“You are ny father’s ward,” he stammered, “ Misg 
Massington—Muriel. He has written to me of you,” 
Then, in performance of a necessary duty, he shook 
hands with her whom he had once called his 
* Rosebud.” 

* How do you do, Miss Moreton?” 

Muriel looked thoughtfully at her guardian's son, 
for she had listened hour after hour to the account 
of the gallantry ke had displayed in his country’s 
service, and, as with all enthusiastic noble natures, 
she was naturally attracted by worth and heroism, 

With the same gently helpful smile with which 
she had often encouraged the sick and feeble of the 
parish, and with the same comforting intonation of 
her soft low voice, she turned to him, saying— 

* Lean upon my arm, for you look scarcely fit to 
walk, and I will lead you to the library, where you 
can rest, Captain Clitheroe. You must be feeling 
very proud to-day, but even pride is tiring.” 

“ Ah, Thorold !” cried the Colonel, in his hearty way, 
* Muriel ’s taking care of you as though you were one 
of her old women in the village. She’s always ready 
to bea good Samaritan.” 

And little Rose Moreton stole away from the Grange, 
unnoticed in the midst of the general rejoicing. 





CHAPTER II,—MURIEL'S SUSPICION. 


IT was many days, and even weeks, before the 
Captain was able to go among his neighbours to 
thank them for the warmth of their welcome. With 
the indomitable determination which was one of his 
chief characteristics, he had persisted in returning 
home before his doctors had advised, and the result of 
his imprudence was a long period of weakness, during 
which his father nursed him tenderly. 

“T’m glad to see you home, my boy,” he said one 
day, “for I’ve missed you more than I can say these 
three years; but I couldn’t grudge you to Her 
Majesty’s service.” 

“Thank you, father. 
of Egypt.” 

“You'll be finely spoilt by the good folks of 
Orsover, for they think you the greatest hero who 
ever lived. I wonder how it is that we've 
seen so little of Rosie Moreton? You and she were 
sweethearts in the old days.” 

“The past can’t often be renewed,” Thorold 
answered, with a flush on his pale cheek. “I was 
twenty-six, and I ought to have known better; but 
she was only nineteen—too young to be sure of her 
own mind, sir.” 

Colonel Clitheroe shook his head gravely. 

“Poor little girl! I’m afraid she hasn't forgotten 
you. But I see how it is. Muriel’s sweet face has 
eclipsed Rosie’s in your thoughts ; and though I’m not 
sure youve acted well, why should I try to blame 
you? You may be right, though I think you wrong, 
and it’s not for any erring man to attempt to foretell 
God’s judgment. He has given you a conscience, and 
it’s your business to listen to it, my boy. You're 
nearing thirty, and must act for yourself, on your 
own responsibility, after I’ve discharged my duty by 
giving you the best piece of advice I can.” 


Well, I’m not sorry to be out 
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“You have always been the best of fathers, and 
we’ve never quarrelled, have we, sir? What do you 
counsel me to do, then?” 

“Search your own heart, and when you are sure 
it’s telling you the truth, and no lies, find out whether 
you can follow its guidance honestly. If you can, 
thank God for having made your life-problem an easy 
one.” 

Thorold listened to the Colonel’s sturdy advice, but 
made no reply; for indeed it was distasteful to him. 
He was not disposed to believe that Rose had re- 
membered his parting words three years ago, for he 
was one of those men whose wishes are apt to influ- 
ence their opinions. Courted and flattered, he had 
come to think himself of pre-eminent consequence, to 
regard his career as certain to be noble, and so had 
exempted his owm conscience, as it were, from the 
necessity of self-examination. 

At the moment, suffering all the lassitude of con- 
valescence, he put aside thought for a distant day, 
and surrendered himself to the delight of Muriel 
Massington’s society. 

One evening when she had been reading aloud to 
him in that low soft voice of hers, and he, leaning 
back in a large arm-chair, was watching her face and 
marvelling at its beauty, old Colonel Clitheroe had 
left the drawing-room, and as he did so she raised 
her eyes from the book, and said wonderingly— 

“Tt is quite six weeks since your return; how fast 
the time has passed !” 

“Yes,” he answered. “Iam afraid you have given 
yourself a great deal of trouble for my sake, Miss 
Mass:ngton. It has only just occurred to me ‘that 
you are the home-genius.” 

“T am housekeeper; we are all glad to see you 
looking so much better this evening.” 

“Happiness has a tremendous effect upon recovery,” 
Thorold replied, with an admiring glance at her. 
“You have been so good to me—so sweet, so kind— 
that these six weeks will live in my memory for 
ever.” 

Muriel turned her face away from him, and did not 
answer. Out of gratitude to the guardian who had 
adopted her as a daughter, she would have done her 
best for the returned soldier; but that which would 
have been merely a duty had become a pleasure, and 
her household work was dear to her because by its 
means she was enabled to minister to his wants. 

She would not have given even such a slight 
amount of her love unasked, but again and again the 
tenderness of his voice and words told her that some 
day he would petition for it in its entirety, and she 
was ignorant of his past vow of remembrance to the 
Vicar’s little danghter. 

“If God is teaching both our hearts the great 
lesson of love, I must try to be worthy of the trust 
and blessing *—so Muriel thought; and, simply fulfill- 
ing the duties of each day as it sped, had faith in God 
for the future, which she did not attempt to fore- 
cast. 

But that evening Rose Moreton’s name was men- 
tioned between them for the first time, and Muriel’s 
absolute trust in Thorold’s worth received a shock. 
She had expressed her surprise that her friend had 
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stayed away from her so long. “We used to be 
always together,” she had sid. 

“Tam afraid I must have frightened Miss Moreton 
away!” and he gave a nervous laugh, and tried vainly 
to appear unconcerned. 

Muriel quietly studied his face. 

“Why should that be?” she asked. “I know you 
used to meet each other often before you went to 
Egypt; but you have never quarrelled, have you?” 

“Quarrelled? Oh, no! You must think very 
badly of me to imagine I could quarrel with a lady, 
Miss Massington.” 

“T hope my opinion of you has not been too good, 
Captain Clitheroe,” she answered gravely ; and Thorold 
hastily changed the subject. 

The truth was that Rose had not felt sufficiently 
brave to venture any more to the Grange, for she was 
trying to forget as utterly as he had done, and had 
not yet succeeded. 

She did not blame him even in her thoughts, being 
too humble to let her fancy dwell upon her own 
claims on his affection ; timid and self-depreciating, 
she believed that he had acted wisely, though not 
kindly. His greeting had been colder than she had 
expected—those few formal words which had been all 
he had spared for her. She had even hoped, as the 
days went by, that some kind message might come 
from the Grange; but as soon as she heard of his 
illness, the last feeling of bitterness went out of her 
heart, and she prayed night and day for his recovery 
and future happiness. 

Patient, forgiving little Rose! she was indced a 
girl to whom love was a blessing; for though the 
gossiping world of her native village discussed her 
sorrow and pitied her fox the Captain’s fickleness, she 
gained her reward in childlike faith and holiness, 
telling her troubles to the Pather Whose tender com- 
fort never fails, Whose gifts are great beyond the 
gifts of earth. 

And so a day came when she had gained strength 
to look her life firmly in the face ; and, feeling this, 
he left the shelter of her home, going to the Grange 
uninvited, as she had been accustomed to do since 
Muriel’s arrival in Orsover, and saw Thorold again— 
spoke to him, smiled at him. 

He was delighted ; for, noticing the courage of the 
shy little girl, he was able to delude himself into 
imagining that she no longer cared for him nor re- 
membered his rash parting words; but Muriel Mas- 
sington was not so credulous now that her suspicions 
had been once aroused. 


CHAPTER III.—THOROLD’S FOLLY. 
“T suPPOSE I have a right to be proud of him, though 
aman shouldn't praise his own son. He is looking 
very handsome to-night; don’t you tkink so, Muriel, 
my dear?” 

“Yes, Guardian, he is good-looking.” 

In order in some degree to repay his neighbours, 
rich and poor alike, for the heartiness of their wel- 
come on Thorold’s home-coming, the Colonel hac 
invited as many guests as his roomy house would 
hold to an old-fashioned dinner, where bright talk 
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was one of the charms of the evening, to be followed 
by music, 

The hero of the festivities had acquitted himself 
admirably of a speech of thanks, and, in the opinion 
of the jovial party, had shown himself the beau idéal 
of a glorious soldier, a dutiful son, and a fine gentle- 
man. One or two elder men shook their heads as 


they expressed their doubts to one another whether 
the Captain wouldn't be spoilt by so much flattery, 
and some of the women regretted the fickle character 
of the gallant officer. 

“A fine fellow, surely,” said one of them, “an’ does 
honour to Orsover; but I can’t help wishing as he 
hadn’t flirted with the Vicar’s daughter—nice, kind 
little thing that she is. Goin’ away an’ leavin’ her 


to worry over him, ’an then comin’ back an’ fallin’ 
in love with Miss Muriel right under her eyes! Not 
as Miss Muriel would have anythin’ to say to him if 
she knew ; but maybe it’s as well as she don’t, for 
both their sakes !” 





“*What have I done to offend you?’”—p. 469. 
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At the moment, Thorold was bending over the girl’s 
shoulder as she sat at the piano, whispering compli- 
ments in her ear which were too impressive, too 
devoted, to be outspoken for chattering neighbours to 
overhear. 

Muriel possessed a beautiful voice—one of the low, 
strong, yet emotional contraltos ; she had been singing 





“The Better Land,” and her eyes had filled with 
tears as*she realised the deep meaning of the song. 
Had she not learnt—had not little Rose learnt—the 
vanity, the hopelessness, of all earthly wishes? Who, 
indeed, has not felt that sense of loss, yet of gain, 
which comes when we first appreciate life’s insignifi- 
cance? Happiness or sorrow, riches or poverty, weak- 
ness or strength—all are alike God’s gifts, and all 
will pass from us when He ordains. 

“Sing one more song, to please me, for I think your 
voice the sweetest I have ever heard,” Thorold was 
pleading. 

“No,” she answered sadly ; “not any more to-night,” 
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“You are tired?” 

“No, not tired; but I would rather not sing again.” 

He wondered why she looked at him reproachfully 
out of her great dark eyes; then, to rid himself of 
aimless conjecture, tried to fancy himself mistaken ; 
but in vain, for Muriel was watching him anxiously. 

For once Thorold was annoyed by the petting to 
which he had to submit, for he could scarcely call 
one moment his own. There were old friends of his 
father present, who considered themselves entitled to 
engross his time ; there were elderly ladies who had 
known him as a boy; there were schoolfellows, parish 
acquaintances, and military comrades. 

Of course, Rose had not kept away from the musical 
soirée at the Grange—she would infallibly have been 
missed had she done so—and he talked long to her, 
forcing himself to think that she was happy, and he 
unremorseful, but not managing to believe com- 
pletely in either supposition. 

Why would none of these good people leave him 
alone for a while?) Why did his heart reproach him 
for his fickle conduct? Why did Rose Moreton’s 
quiet little face haunt him wherever he turned? 

At last he found Muriel alone in the conservatory. 
She was collecting flowers for a bouquet which she 
was sending to a sick child of one of the guests, and 
he helped her gather them. 

Then,‘as he met her gaze, he felt himself colouring 
beneath it. 

“Why do you look at me so severely. Miss Massing- 
ton? What have I done to offend you?” 

The words burst from him almost unaware, and he 
regretted them as soon as they were spoken. 

“You have not offended me.” 

She sat down upon a low seat among the ferns and 
palms, looking at him with unconcealed sorrow. 

“You disapprove of me for some reason,” he said 
bitterly. 

“Yes; it is so unworthy of you to behave unkindly 
to a woman—you, whom men call a hero! You are 
restless, miserable, when you should be proud—what 
does all this mean but that your conscience is warning 
you to be true to yourself?” 

He tried to laugh, but the attempt was a failure, 
and clasping her hand passionately. he exclaimed— 

“You ask too much of me; a man need not wreck 
his life because of a few hasty words! I asked her to 
remember me—well, she has forgotten me as easily as 
I forgot her! Muriel, I cannot see your beautiful 
eyes smiling at me day after day without caring for 
nothing on earth but my hope of winning you to be 
my wife !” 

He paused, and the girl, rising to her full height, 
swept past him to the door of the drawing-room, with 
such an indignant scorn in those eyes which he had 
praised, that Thorold bent his head in shame before 
her. 

“Forgotten you? Poor child! you are as dear to 
her now as you were before worldly honours spoilt 
you ; she will care for you all your life—little as you 
may deserve it!” 

“But, Muriel.” he pleaded helplessly, “what would 
you have me do?” 

“You must leave Orsover—you said you were going 
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on a visit—and while you are away think the matter 
over. If you are sure you have forgotten Rose, come 
back and ask her pardon like a man—if you still care 
for her, she will take you back, and trust you as 
though you had never deceived her.” 

* But if I cannot help loving you, Muriel?” 

Oxce more her indignant glance silenced him. 

“You would not love me if I had an ugly face,” shé 
cried. “I thought you were a brave, true man. I find 
you—a heartless flirt!” 


CHAPTER IV.—A HERO'S REPENTANCE. 


IT is quite a month since the events related in the last 
chapter, and little Rose Moreton is sitting all alone in 
the parlour of the Vicarage. She is pale, and her grey 
eyes are surrounded by rings of shadow, but her face 
preserves its gentle smile, for she does not meet 
sorrow with sorrow, nor make all good things dis- 
tasteful because one trouble has come into her quiet 
life. 

She is even singing in an undertone, as she sews— 
in a clear high voice unlike the glorious contralto 
which Thorold Clitheroe thought the sweetest music 
only a month ago; yet. perhaps, were he near to 
listen, he might find that even-deeper feeling is 
sounding in her rendering of the hymn, “ Lead, kindly 
Light”; so Rose sings; and, indeed, the darkness of 
her grief has been illuminated by God’s goodness. 

The Captain has left Orsover, leaving many friends. 
behind him, and the village folk are regretting his 
absence. He was the object of many a social gather- 
ing, the “lion” of innumerable entertainments, and, 
already they are talking of the time when he will 
bring a wife to the Grange—perhaps Miss Muriel her-: 
self—though that seems scarcely likely, as he has been. 
so long absent. 

Rose has heard all these rumours, and has tried not 
to think too much of the man who once thought so. 
lovingly of her—even as she sews and sings she is 
bravely forcing back a conjecture which is rising in 
her mind, “ When will he return? ”’ 

“What is it to do with me?” she asks herself. 
* The days when I had a right to watch his career are 
over for ever—he is no more to me now than any other, 
neighbour !” 

Presently she is tired with work, and leaning her 
head on her hand, gazes out of the latticed window at 
the bright flowers in the sunshine. It is a drowsy, 
weary afternoon ; and as she rests and watches, she 
sees a figure passing down the gravel walk towards 
her—it is Thorold himself, and alone ! ; 

Involuntarily she springs to her feet, and for & 
moment seems meditating flight, but the cowardly. 
impulse is overcome. and when he is announced she is 
prepared to greet him—to tell him the slight events 
of the village—to talk of any subject which will 
sustain a friendly conversation until the arrival of her 
father. 

“T hope you are very well, Captain Clitheroe,” she 
murmurs, but finds to her surprise that her hand is 
kept prisoner, and that Thorold, her hero, has some-.- 
thing strangely like a tear in each of his blue eyes as 
he speaks to her. 

’ 
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“T have come back to ask you to forgive me!” 
“Forgive you ?—That is what has been troubling 


you-—for I see you are unhappy! Oh, Captain Cli- 
theroe, do not think any more about it—you must 
not blame yourself for a mistake !” 
But the young officer has learned how to estimate 
his conduct, and shakes his head sadly as he answers— 
“Tt was not a mistake, but I think I have been mad 
all these weeks! Rose—my Rosebud—I have not 
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forgotten you—I have come to beg for your pardon— 
for your trust for the future, if you can ever believe 
in me again!” 

“T have never blamed you,” the girl answers, as she 
looks fondly in his face ; “ but will you really love me, 
Thorold?” 

“ Forall our lives—for ever!” he answers fervently ; 
and she will never again have cause to doubt hig 
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REVELATIONS 


OF CHARACTER. 


CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE. 


BY THE REV. W. MANN STATHAM, 


; -& LARGE part of the revelation of character 
necessarily comes within the sphere of 
INFLUENCE. Men and women cannot 
hide their real selves behind any screen 
of words or under any glamour of man- 
neristic affectations. The world is so 
constituted that truth will out. We 
are reminded of the words of Holy 
Scripture: “they that be otherwise” (that is, other- 
wise than good) “cannot be hid.” It is common 
enough to hear people complain somewhat pathetic- 
ally of “being so misunderstood.” I venture to doubt 
this self-complimentary verdict ; for the most part, in 
cities, towns, and villages, people are pretty well 
understood, and there is upon the whole a fair and 
faithful judgment of their real qualities of heart and 
life. If their “ being misunderstood ” means not taken 
always at their own favourable estimate of them- 
selves, and that others are not quite blind to the 
faults which flattery veils from them, then probably 
many of them are misunderstood ; but if a man is 
hard and covetous, he is known to be hard and 
covetous; and if a woman is flippant and frivolous, 
she is known to be flippant and frivolous ; and so also 
is it with the censorious and the self-indulgent, and 
the sensual and the ill-tempered, and the incon- 
siderate and the cruel. 

The last thing that people ever think anxiously 
about is the question of their personal influence. 
‘Their appearance docs occupy their thoughts, and 
dress—which is no light matter in their eyes—has an 
almos‘ regal position, so far as the occupation of their 
time and thoughts is concerned : in other words, how 
they will look dses very manifestly occupy the care 
and attention of a considerable number of persons ; 
this is, of course, no new fact. Longfellow, in 
“Kavanagh,” tells us of a young woman who took 
great care that the adornment of artificial flowers 
should be rightly disposed “on the congregation side 
of the bonnet.” Now, I do not blame a proper care 
for personal appearanee ; we all like our wives and 
children to look neat and nice; and most certainly it 
was not otherwise with us when, not as husbands. but 
as lovers, we met our fair friends. ‘The impression 
that is left in all matters connected with dress is 
evidently a matter of considerable anxiety and 
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interest, inasmuch as people talk about one another in 
this respect after little evening gatherings are over, 
and they pronounce their verdicts in the ears of the 
very friends whose adornment pleased them! Now, 
whenever some such attractive appearance has been 
gained by laudable economy, by deftness of hand, and 
the exercise of toil and taste, I for one, as a family 
man, hold it to be a cruel thing to withhold the 
praise due to thoughtful skill and care. Of course, 
this leads me to my chief point, which is this: thata 
proper anxiety ought to be felt in the question, not 
how did I look. but how did I live? Was there only a 
remembrance on the part of others of some rapid 
strokes of repartee? some clever caricature of absent 
ones? some emphatic assertion of myself? or was I 
kind, courteous, and attentive to the aged and infirm? 
did I converse with the timid? and did I direct 
conversation in ways of cheer and helpfulness? Or, 
“ner contra,’ did I talk about myself and my 
wishes, and my disappointments and my health, 
and my family and my belongings, and air my 
own ideas and tastes, and in other ways exalt my 
own personality? The right way, of course, is to lose 
all consciousness of self in unselfish endeavours to 
make others interested and happy. Oh! save us 
from man or woman who inflicts SELF on you always, 
who talks self, looks self, sits self, walks self, writes 
self, and who, one is inclined to say, mingles a flavour 
of self with everything. Let us open the letter of 
Self and read it :—‘“‘ JZ should have been happy to 
come, only Z had a headache, and J felt 7 must excuse 
myself, as J had to preside at a gathering which J 
had called together, and the object of which no one 
but mysc/f quite understood, and J had to receive a 
few guests at my own house afterwards, and J can 
assure you that J was never more surprised than when 
I found that J was elected President, and J now find 
that 7 cannot come next week, as J have to sit for my 
portrait toan R.A. J cannot give him many sittings, 
as (excuse the pun) J have to stand in so many 
places in the political and social leadership of our 
party here.—Z am, yours truly, 
“ Self—First and Last.” 

Then see Self walk, taking up the entire pavement, 
and unconsciously, through the acute-angle swing of 
his arms, jerking the friend he is talking to off the 
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pavement ; the said friend making a few quick but 
ineffectual endeavours to join in the conversation, and 
finding Mr. Self quite independent of his efforts at 
eloquence by remarking, “ Yes, yes; I know what 
you are going to say,” and then saying it for him, 
and replying to his own version of the matter in a 
Socratic style of dialogue, minus the element of 
Socratic wisdom, 

The strange thing about all this self-display is 
that whilst persons are soon conscious if they have 
any incipient signs of physical maladies of a dan- 
gerous nature, such characters as I have endea- 
youred to describe seem never to be startled into the 
consciousness that they are the subjects of a deep- 
seated moral disease, and that selfishness is eating 
into the very core and centre of their being; but it 
is felt and known in cruel ways by many of their 
friends, who are too nervous to correct them, and too 
unselfish themselves to complain. 

It is time now to look on the brighter side of the 
subject, and to realise how marvellous a charm of 
influence comes from the life that is quite uncon- 
sciously unselfish. You find, for instance, a girl in a 
family who has gone out of her way, and got wet on 
her way. to leave something in the shape of help at 
a sick woman's house: who has spent her slender 
savings on toys for a sick child: who has quietly 
shielded a reputation which was unjustly satirised 
and slandered: who has kept quietly in the back- 
ground while more prominent ones have been praised 
for some charitable work in which she rendered the 
most constant service of all: who does sometimes 
domestic duties, with a lady’s delicacy of touch and 
with a woman’s loving heart, for a servant who is 
weakly and sick. Only here and there, it may be, 
does the light fall on her path of unselfish goodness, 
but it makes her life luminous enough to show others 
the right way, and to rebuke in others the all too 
common love of ease and comfort. Yes, it is life that 
tells; and of such life as hers it is true that, as con- 
cerning ourselves, it is “life, more life, of which our 
nerves are scant,” 

It is quite true that we all appreciate and admire 
brilliancy of intellect, dexterity of skill, good ex- 
pression in music, and ability in art; and these have, 
toa certain extent, character in them, for they mani- 
fest perseverance, hard endeavour, and self-denial. 

We read in them a preference for hard work to 
e¥eminate indolence; but the specially Christian 
virtues are not necessarily there—I mean pity, con- 
sigerateness, helpfulness, mercy, forbearance, charity. 
These are the most glorious jewels in the crown of 
Christian character. 

I admit, of course, that there are sometimes mis- 
taken judgments of others on our part, as spectators 
of life, and that we deem some parsimonious who are 
simply saving up for some necessary care of needy 
friends and relatives: that we deem some hard in 
their judgment of society who have been robbed and 
almost ruined by charlatans and adventurers: that 
we misinterpret the cold reserve of others who are 
nervous and timid. I admit all this; but time, 
though it lifts the hiding-veil slowly, yet does so 
surely ; for very well proven are the words of Holy 
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Writ : “ He shall bring forth thy righteoasness as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noonday.” In the 
end the mist dissolves away, and the statue of char- 
acter stands forth in its true lines of proportion and 
beauty. 

I know that it is difficult to get rid of first im- 
pressions of character; but often it comes to pass 
that those we loved and trusted most at first, we do 
not like so well in the end as those whose latent 
virtues take longer to develop, and concerning 
whom the old words are true: “To know them is to 
love them.” 

There are some people whose foolish boast it is 
that, for their own part, they don’t care what people 
think about them. For my part, I do not much 
believe in this “don’t-care-ism:” they often speak 
thus defiantly when suffering from the sting of some 
scathing criticism. At times, indeed, when they 
would rather not care, they evidently do care; and 
this is made known through the exasperation of their 
accent and manner. ‘Try them with a good test. 
Instead of the blame of others, see if you can really 
give hearty, honest praise of what is best in them, 
and the emollient influence of your kind words will 
soon show itself in their eye and manner. 

Children, I find, have often a remarkable instinct 
concerning character. I well remember reading of a 
little boy whose uncle divided a fine ribston pippin 
apple in halves—for himself and his brother. One 
piece was larger than the other. “Hand the plate to 
your brother, Tommy, when he comes in,” said the 
uncle ; “he will be sure to leave you the larger half.” 
“Ah!” said Tommy, “you don’t know my brother !” 
The little fellow was right. He knew him well 
enough, evidently, as we all become known, if in 
human life we are in the habit ourselves of taking 
the larger half. Not alone, however, in what may be 
called direct selfishness, is the revelation of charac- 
ter seen in our lives. Other vices, which all have 
their root in selfishness, will be discerned. The 
power to hurt, for instance, is as much the possession 
of humanity in general as the power to help, and it 
is astonishing how much absence of sensitivity there 
often is in those who willingly and frequently wound 
others. The way in which they say really unkind 
things of someone in their presence—one who has 
no quick faculty of reply—is an illustration of this. 
Then the leering look such persons quickly give to 
some friend who is smoothing his moustache with 
satisfaction adds to the cruel satire. Smith has got a 
smart back-handed little blow, to which he is not 
fencer enough to reply. And very disgusting indeed 
it is to sensitive minds to see these callous gentlemen 
sip tea and coffee, and stand with their backs to the 
fire, sticking their eye-glasses over their stony little 
eyes, and staring at poor Smith as though it was no 
matter to them that they hurt him—nay, that they 
calmly enjoyed it all. Now and then one such Smith 
rises to the occasion, and sends back a thrust which 
makes these bullies wince a little; but on the 
whole they go scot-free. Ladies, too, can do their 
share of this. They can see others satirised, slighted, 
and wounded by the wayside of conversation, and 
then with piquant speech and polite demeanour, and 
’ 
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with a very anti-Samaritan manner, they can, and do, 
pour vinegar into the wound, instead of balm and oil. 
Easily and thoughtlessly to hurt others, either by ex- 
posing their mistakes in pronunciation or their mis- 
takes in knowledge, is, at the least, very questionable 
taste. I heard once a gentleman ask another after 
dinner if in his recent travels he had visited Pompeii. 
“Yes,” he drawled; “oh yes!” and then, giving tke 
word the Italian pronunciation, he said, ‘I have been 
to Pom-pay-ee.” I saw the effect ; it was not pleasant 
for the interlocutor—most certainly other than pleas- 
ant; but I am bound to say that he looked amusedly, 
and not angrily, at the gentleman with the Italian 
pronunciation. 

At the close of every day it is well to meditate on 
what we have been to others during that day, and we 
may be quite sure that no cleverness, no criticism, no 
humour that may have characterised our sayings, will 
have such a sweet reward in conscience as the remem- 
brance of little endeavours to brighten the lives, to 
help the interests, and to bind up the hearts of others. 
We need not ask ourselves if we have exercised any 
influence. That is as certajn as that fragrance 
breathes forth from a garden, or that miasma rises 
up from an undrained marsh. It is amusing to see, 
sometimes, the long time people take to make up 
their appearance in dress, whilst they have their de- 
bates as to what colours suit them best, and what 
fashion is likely to be “in” or “out.” And there is 
no season in human life when this is not a right and 
proper consideration. In the time of old age it is 
especially to be noticed how freshness, niceness, and 
cleanliness tell in the matter of personal appearance ; 
but dress and manners, however perfect, do not make 
the man, though they do a great deal that is essential 
to make him a gentleman. It is the inner man that 
is the real man, after all; and even good manners are 
not a dress put on, but a growth from within, in 
which the heart has its vital function. And here let 
me remark that vulgarity in its worst aspect consists 
in the absence of delicate sensibility ; it embodies the 
rudeness that, professedly admiring etiquette as out- 
ward system, has yet no place for the etiquette of the 
spirit ; and so some persons can say things which 
make others shudder and smart, without one moment's 
consciousness of their own intense vulgarity of soul. 

One of the great aims of life, therefore, should be to 
cultivate those dispositions which make men and 
women considerate in relation to others. I remarked 
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in my walks not long ago a young lady going out fox 
a stroll with a young, fresh collie dog: it made q 
rough rush at children, turned nurses white with 
fear, and leapt up at parcels which passers-by were 
carrying under their arms. Probably the young lady 
was a kind and good girl, and knew quite well. that 
the dog would not really bite ; but she needed to know 
and feel that her pleasant walks brought nervous- 
ness, discomfort, and fright to dozens of people, who 
required some time to recover from the shock, and 
who were not fortified against fear with the conscious- 
ness that this wild sort of animal drew the line at 
flying at your parcels. But it takes some time to 
make people know and feel that a solicitous care for 
the peace and pleasure of others is an essential 
element of true Christianity ; for often the last lesson 
that people learn concerning religion is—that we are 
to “love our neighbour as ourselves,” The influence 
of character is, of course, moré permanent than any 
other influence. Our words are forgotten, or some- 
times remembered only as inharmonious contrasts 
with our deeds : but we need no travelling sculptor 
to restore the inscription on our lives, We may be 
quite sure that our own will be no exception, and that 
whether our station be lofty or lowly, or our sphere 
large or small, the influence of character will remain. 
Constitutions, of course, differ ; and it may be replied 
to some things that I have written in this paper that 
people should not be so absurdly sensitive. Why. 
absurd? Can anything be really absurd in this issue, 
which people are helpless to alter? I have yet to 
learn that you can change a nervous temperament for 
a phlegmatic one at your own sweet will, and I have 
further to learn that a phlegmatic one is ideally the 
better. It is to the nervous temperament that we 
owe all that is best in eloquence, music, and art ; anda 
sensitive self-respect is not other than a good thing. 
No—it will not do to evade the lessons which arise 
out of the subject in this way—we are to be “kind, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another ;” we are “to 
provoke one another,” not to anger, but “to love 
and good works”; we are to be merciful “as our 
Father in heaven is merciful”; we are to be kind 
even to “the unthankful and the evil,” even as HE is 
kind ; and we are daily to breathe forth those sweet 
and sublime influences of a love which, if we follow 
after it, will prove to others a gracious benediction, 
and to ourselves will confirm the truth of Holy 
Scripture—‘ the greatest of these is Charity.” 


9. 


LIGHT. 


—_—O 


Te OW in the west, within a snow-crowned tower 
qe From amber couch in crimson-curtained bower, 
os The red sun looks behind him ; and, behold ! 


The silver sea is overlaid with gold, 
Dropt from the c!oudy crucibles that burn 
In molten splendour, each infolding turn 
Flaming with glory far across the main. 





Upon the blue horizon-line the train . 

Of bright and filmy drareries fades away ; 
The glittering waters drown the light of day, 
Pale shadows flit upon the path of gold, 
And all the leaden sea is dark and cold— 
And, as a dream, the vestures of the day, 
Like vanished glories, pale and pass away. 

J. HUIE. 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 





THE WRECK OF 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A 
SHIPWRECK. 

N the 10th of last December the 
P. and O, Company’s splendid ship 
Nepaul grounded on a rock © in 
Plymouth Sound, She had sailed 
all the way from China safely, only 
to become a wreck a few hundred 
yards from English soil. In their 
voyage over life’s troublesome sea, 
how many men do the same! They 
do not endure to the end. They 
fall because they become too sure 
that they will stand. They run 
well, but something hinders them when in sight 
of the land of promise. It is said, rightly or 
wrongly, that it was some new and unexpected light 
that deceived the captain. Beware, ye Christian 
mariners, of new lights! Being ourselves in the 
neighbourhood at the time, we went to see the 
wreck. To us, the saddest thing about it was that, 
except that she leaned a little to one side, the vessel 
looked as if nothing were the matter with her. 
Outwardly she was all right, but within she was 
full of water, and only did not go to the bottom 
because she was held up by the rock upon which 
she had struck. A picture, this, of people who go 
about looking strong and well, while the immortal 
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part of them is dead, and their hearts are turned 
into stone, 


TRANSFERRING THE CAP TO ANOTHER. 

When we receive rebuke, or even advice, we are all 
very prone to put the cap on the head of another 
rather than on our own, even though it may fit it 
perfectly. An illustration of this occurs to us. A 
married lady got hold of a book called “ How to be 
Happy though Married,” put paper-marks in all the 
pages that spoke of the duties of husbands to their 
wives, and left it on several occasions in her hus- 
band’s way, hoping that he would be edified. 
Turning to a chapter addressed to wives, the hus- 
band found the leaves uncut ! 


HELP FOR THE AGED. 


Only those who have been often in the homes of 
the people know how honest poverty is wont to hide 
its head, or how much genuine piety is found 
amongst the aged poor. In times of peculiar dis- 
tress, such as the winters of 1880-1 and of 1890-1, 
those who have sought out the most deserving of the 
poor around them have not seldom been amazed and 
humbled at the patience and the faith of those who 
are nearing the end of their life amidst hardships 
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of no common order. It is with all the more 
regret, therefore, that we have to chronicle the diffi- 
culties which have lately beset the London Aged 
Christian Society. There are, as many readers of 
THE QUIVER will be aware, two Societies which seek 
to brighten the declining days of humble believers. 
The Aged Christian Society has for sixty-five years 
devoted itself to this work, and now for the first 
time has to confess that its means fall sadly short of 
its needs. The removal by death of some who have 
long generously supported it has caused a decrease 
in the income which new friends have not yet been 
found to supply. The simple question is, must the 
number of pensioners be reduced, or will the re- 
quired aid be found, and found promptly ?_ Personal 
witness can be borne to the sincere piety and the 
undoubted need of those who are helped, as well as 
to the kindly spirit in which the assistance is given. 
Surely it is not too much to hope that the one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine pensioners will find new friends 
to continue the aid they have learned to rely on, 
No fewer than one hundred and eighteen of them 
are between seventy and eighty years of age, and 
forty-nine are over eighty. Applicants are looking 
anxiously for the time when they will be asked to 
share the monthly gift of 10s. They ought not to 
look in vain, if those to whom health, strength, and 
some measure of prosperity have been continued are 
ready to show their thankfulness in Christ-like deeds 
of mercy to the poor, 


NEW LAMPS ON OLD PAGES. 

In our February number we spoke of thie first of 
the two volumes on Genesis in “ The Biblical Ilus- 
trator” (Nisbet), and with this fresh in our memory 
we have now to record the publication of two more 
volumes in this most helpful series—the second on 
Genesis, and the first on the Gospel of St. John, 
which, in the volume now before us, is dealt with as 
far as the end of the seventh chapter. It is difficult 
to avoid repetition in drawing attention to the suc- 
cessive parts of a work on so large a scale as this, 
which is necessarily issued piecemeal, and with con- 
siderable intervals of time between the volumes, 
seeing that all are edited by the Rev. J. S$. Exell. 
While this secures the very desirable uniformity of 
treatment, it must carry with it an extension of the 
time of issue. Of the general character of the work 
we have spoken so often that we need only say 
liere that we have tested the two volumes before us 
in several points of difficulty, and have found them 
at once comprehensive in their treatment and con- 
One advantage of the periodical issue 
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cise in form. 


of the volumes is that “The Biblical Illustrator” is 
placed within the reach of many a preacher who 
could not otherwise afford to avail himself of its 
help.—In “ The Miracles of our Saviour” (Hodder 
and Stoughton), Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, 
professedly goes over much the same ground as 
Professor 


Laidlaw covered in a comparatively 
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recent volume; but the subject is so wide, and 
of such vast importance in the scheme of Christian 
evidence, that there is plenty of room for fresh light 
and further exposition. Dr. Taylor's purpose is to 
show the teaching value of the miracles, rather than 
their place as exhibitions of our Lord’s superhuman 
power; in a word, Dr. Taylor looks in this work 
on the miracles rather as “ signs” than as “ wonders.” 
He does not eliminate this latter and important as- 
pect of the miracles from consideration, but he 
dwells more upon the former, which has, perhaps, 
a greater homiletical value in our day. Dr. Taylor's 
name is guarantee for the freshness and vigour of 


his treatment of the subject.—lIrom the same 
publishers we have received the Rev. R. F. Hor. 
ton’s contribution to “The Expositoi’s Bible,” 


dealing with the Book of Proverbs. To classify the 
Proverbs for expository treatment was no light task, 
we may be sure; but we may congratulate Mr. 
Horton and his readers on the manner in which he 
has grappled with it. More than any others in the 
book, the two contrasted chapters on education, pre- 
senting ‘The Child’s Thought of the Parent” and 
“The Parent’s Thought of the Child,” have arrested 
and pleased us; but, throughout, the volume is 
scholarly and thoughtful, and will prove a valuable 
addition to a useful series. 


THE WORLD IN THE HEART. 


It is not often that a preacher goes to so dry a 
subject as mathematics for an illustration in spiritual 


teaching. He does go to Nature, finding— 


“, . . Sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks.” 


And every flower and leaf, and even every stone, has 
something to say about the soul, if only we have ears 
wherewith to hear, and a heart wherewith to under- 
stand. But as to triangles, and angles, and circles, 
and all the dry figures of geometry—whiy, they are 
about as unpromising for teaching as they well can 
be. And yet two of these unpromising figures were 
used in very ancient times to illustrate two very im- 
portant truths—truths which, if they were realised 
and acted upon, would make every man the happier 
and the whole world better. What is the shape of 
the human heart? Almost a triangle. A_ little 
curved line at the base of it would make it the 
exact shape of a human heart. And what is the 
shape of the world? A cirele. Now, if you fit the 
largest circle you can into a triangle, you will find 
that you must leave three places unfilled ; so if you 
put the whole werld into a human heart, there will 
be some voids left. You cannot fill to satisfaction 
any human heart ; for God so constituted the heart 
that none but Himself can fill it. Now, the ancient 
emblem of the Holy Trinity was a triangle ; for as a 
triangle has three distinct lines and yet but one 
figure, so there are in God the three Persons and 
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yet the one God. No figure but a triangle can ex- 
actly fit a triangle; and in like manner, none but 
God—-Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—ean fill the 
human heart. 


“THE QUIVER” HEROES FUND. 

The silver medal of THE QUIVER Heroes Fund 
has been awarded to Mr. Walter Marsh, for the 
gallantry he displayed at a fire in Kingsland Road, 
London, on the 10th of January last. A Mrs, Ambrose, 
having some marketing to do, was obliged to leave 
her three little children in rooms she occupied on the 
first floor of a house in Kingsland Road. Soon after 
the mother had gone, a fire accidentally broke out 
in the house, and at first no one realised that the 
children had been left alone in the room. Mr. Marsh, 
however, heard that the children were imprisoned in 
the burning room, and, mounting the stairs, found 
the door partly open; but the smoke and flame 
were so great that he was almost suffocated, and 
was driven back. He tried again, working his way 
into the room on his hands and knees, and ulti- 
mately succeeded in carrying the children out into 
the passage one by one. The effort was so severe, 
however, that Mr. Marsh was rendered unconscious. 
On his recovery he entered the house again, but 
found that all its inmates had been rescued. One of 
the little ones unfortunately suecumbed to the in- 
juries she had received in the burning room; and 
the coroner (Dr. Macdonald, M.P.) before whom 
the inquest was held, presented THE QUIVER Heroes 
Fund medal to Mr. Marsh on behalf of the editor and 
readers of THE QUIVER. 


UNNECESSARY ANXIETY. 

“Nothing in life is more remarkable than the 
unnecessary anxiety which we endure and generally 
occasion ourselves.” These words, quoted from 
Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Lothair,” express the experience 
of most of us. We fuss and fume, speak hasty 
words, or dash off foolish letters, and the next day 
we find that all comes right—as it were, of its own 
accord—and that our care and anxiety had no other 
effect than to help to wear us out. If only we would 
trust a little more Him who clotheth the lilies and 
feedeth the sparrows ! 


“WHERE A MAN MAY BE NOBLY 
THOUGHTLESS.” 

“T have no patience,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ with 
people who talk of ‘the thoughtlessness of youth’ 
indulgently. I had infinitely rather hear of thought- 
less old age, and the indulgence due to that. When 
aman has done his work, and nothing can any way 
be materially altered in his fate, let him forget his 
toil, and jest with his fate, if he will; but what 
excuse can you find for wilfulness of thought at the 
very time when every crisis of future fortune hangs 
on your decisions? A youth thoughtless! when all 
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the happiness of his home for ever depends on the 
chances, or the passions, of an hour! A youth 
thoughtless! when the career of all his days de- 
pends on the opportunity of a moment! A youth 
thoughtless! when his every act is as a torch to the 
laid train of future conduct, and every imagination 
a fountain of life or death! Be thoughtless in any 
after-years, rather than now; though, indeed, there 
is only one place where a man may be nobly thought- 
less—his death-bed. No thinking should ever be 
left to be done there.” 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


One may well apply to Sir Edwin Arnold a line 

of the Laureate’s majestic verses to the memory of 
Virgil— « Landscape-lover, lord of language.” 
He who sang “The Light of Asia” has now en- 
deavoured to tell the Gospel-story in verse as “ The 
Light of the World” (Longmans). All his poetic 
fire, all his intimate knowledge of Eastern peoples 
and life, and all his deep reverence, Sir Edwin has 
called to his aid; and if he has failed in any degree 
in this task where he succeeded in his previous one, 
it is only because his subject is so absolutely beyond 
adequate expression at human hands. When men 
have done their utmost, 


* All are too mean to speak His worth, 
Too mean to set our Saviour forth.” 


But the pictures of Pontius Pilate, haunted in 
after-years by the never-forgotten face of Christ ; ef 
Mary Magdalene, treasuring the broken relics of the 
alabaster box ; and of the Magus, revisiting Palestine 
to learn more of the life at whose dawn he had wor- 
shipped, are very beautiful and inspiring. The 
almost despairing reflection is wrung from the poet, 
as he recounts the history of the Holy Land since 
Christ’s day on earth, and after sketching the phy- 
sical beauties of the country-side, he proceeds— 


“Only what man could do, man hath well done 
To blot with blood and tears His track divine, 
To sweep His holy footsteps from His earth.” 


The poet’s fancy is to picture the Magus as visiting 
Mary Magdalene to learn more of Jesus— 


“The light of larger love than shines for earth 
Made beautiful her eyes.” 


And she, “to whom He most forgave,” tells the story 
as one who, for two years, had lovingly been 


“One in His lengthening train—the last and least.” 


To attempt to criticise a work of this character in 
detail within the space at our disposal would be as 
absurd as fruitless, Probably each of us has a dif- 
ferent mental picture of the Gospel scenes ; and if 
each could write his own Iliad of the Incarnation, 
no two would be alike. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
given his to the world, and we would gladly testify 
to its poetic beauty and its reverent picturesqueness. 
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TAKING OUT THE “IF.” 


It is often said, and very‘truly, that the lives of 
Christian men and women would be happier, richer 
in peace, and more useful, if they not only read the 
wonderful promises of their Father in Heaven, but 
relied upon them. Their graces pine, and their works 
flag, because faith is feeble. The words of comfort 
and succour are unwittingly construed with a super- 
fluous “if.” This is often the fault of lack of 
reflection. Quiet thinking will strengthen confi- 
dence. This truth was put into a touching phrase 
by a young Scotch girl who was brought into the 
full light and liberty of the Gospel during services 
conducted at Ferryden by Stephen Heslop while on 
a missionary furlough. The girl had listened to ‘a 
sermon on the cleansing of a leper who came to the 
Master with the prayer, “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean” (St. Matt. viii. 2). Stephen 
Heslop showed that in the face of the free promise, 
there was no uncertainty about the readiness of Jesus 
to receive the penitent soul. His young hearer went 
home, and spent a season in earnest thought, and 
reached forward with the hand of faith,and made the 
promise her own precious possession. Next day she 
summed up her experience in a sentence ; she said— 
“T took the ¢f out of it, sitting by my granny’s fire- 
side.” There is help for many a Christian worker, 
and for many a tried spirit, in the same resource. 
Looking back on bright providences, and meditating 
on the Eternal faithfulness, it is surely possible to 
take the human “if ” out of every Divine promise, 
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JAMES 
(From the Painting by G. Reap, R.S.A.) 


LOVE SURVIVING MARRIAGE. 


It has been said that “ Marriage is the door that 
leads deluded mortals back to earth,” but this is by 
no means always true. Love does survive marriage 
in far more cases than is generally known. Such 
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experiences as those of James Nasmyth, the inventor 
of the steam hammer, and of Dr. Arnold, are not so 
very uncommon. The former said, “ Forty-two years 
of married life find us the same devoted ‘ cronies’ 
that we were at the beginning.” The latter often 
dwelt upon “the rare, the unbroken, the. almost 
awful happiness ” of his domestic life. 


GO ON, LADIES! 

Certainly ladies are beginning to work hard for 
all classes. We have just heard of one who is in- 
teresting herself in sweeps, who she says are much 
neglected. An association of married ladies has 
been formed in one large town for the benefit of 
young men in shops and merchants’ offices. Each 
lady undertakes to invite to her house once a month 
a certain number of these young men, who are 
generally very friendless when they leave home for 
the first time. 


TURNING NEW PAGES. 

New pages do not always imply new works, of 
course ; and when this is not the case, it is gener- 
ally safe to infer that the work reprinted is good. 
Such is undoubtedly the case with Mrs. Sewell’s 
“Home Life” and “After Life,” which have just 
been re-issued by Messrs. Longmans to complete a 
cheap edition of this author's works.—Under the 
title of “The People’s Archbishop ” (Office of Home 
Words), the Rev. C. Bullock gives us a_ pleasant 
sketch of the prelate whose death none mourned 
more sincerely than the working men.—A capital idea 
underlies “The Progress of the Redeemer’s Kingdom” 
(Elliot Stock), in which the Rev. J. Ervine tells of the 
march of Christianity in foreign lands, for the in- 
struction of young readers. The author has done 
his work well.—“ The Story of My Wanderings” (A. 
Holmes) is the record of a missionary journey in 
Syria undertaken by a converted Jew, the Rev. 
Isaac Levinsohn, who visited a number of the most 
sacred spots in Palestine, and tells of his experience 
there. The work is fully illustrated by a portrait of 
the author and views of most of the places he visited 
on his journey.—No writer better fitted for the task 
than Canon Rawlinson could have been found to 
write on “Ezra and Nehemiah” for the “Men of 
the Bible” series (Nisbet). There is more useful 
matter in his little volume of less than two hundred 
pages than in many a work of twice its bulk, and it 
is given in a form that ought to be equally useful to 
the trained preacher or the struggling teacher.—We 
have also received a reprint of “ The First Account of 
the Church Missionary Society” (Liverpool : Pro- 
testant Standard Printing Works), and two little 
books of plates by George Cruikshank, entitled “The 

3ottle” and “The Drunkard’s Children” (National 
Temperance Publication Depot).—Mr. Elliot Stock 
also sends us a volume of very mediocre verse by 
Mr. Alleyne Harris, entitled “ Solitary Song.” 




















SAVING A SPARROW. 


1e intrinsic nobility of a love and pity that can 
The int bility of a 1 1 pity that 

embrace “all things, both great and small,” is 
perhaps seen best when this sweetness of disposition 
is part of a strenuous and daring character. It is, 
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THE RIGHT SORT OF MISSIONARY 


is one who does not content himself with preach- 
ing, but one who will put his hand to any work, 
and his back under any burden. The South Sea 
Islanders used to call Bishop Patteson -“ a gentleman 
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RICHMOND, U.S.A., 


so to speak, set in relief. A case in point is offered 
by an authentic incident in the brilliant career of 
General itobert Lee, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Confederate Army in the American Civil War. The 
toils were closing in upon Richmond, and not even 
Lee’s courage and skill could finally keep the foe at 
bay. When disaster looms large on the horizon, a 
spirit of bitterness and self-seeking is apt to invade 
men’s hearts. But Lee’s nature, instead of deterior- 
ating, revealed itself more brightly. One day he 
was inspecting a battery on the lines below the city, 
and the soldiers, whose favourite he always was, 
gathered into a group to welcome him. This action 
drew upon them the hot fire of Union guns. The 
general noticed it, and he faced about and advised 
the men to go under shelter. But he did not do this 
himself, He walked coolly onwards, at the risk of 
his life, and picked up and replaced an unfledged 
sparrow which had fallen from its nest in a tree 
close by the battery. The deed was possibly in 
some measure instinctive. But it marked the true 
man, and the director and captain of great battles 
was more and not less to be respected because he 
had rendered this compassionate service to the 
helpless. Saving only a sparrow may be a sign of 
really richer endowment than ability to conduct 
notable campaigns. 








FROM HOLYWOOD, 


gentleman,” because he did not put all the work on 
the blacks. Those who did this were called “pig 
gentlemen.” A gentleman who came out from 
England to be ordained by the Bishop, after his 
arrival at Auckland hired a boat to take him to the 
mission station. He had to wait in the boat until 
someone could be got to carry him ashore through 
the water. In response to his shouts, a man in a 
flannel shirt and trousers waded out at last from the 
shore and “ gave a back” to the newcomer, landing 
him dry on the beach. In answer to inquiries for 
the Bishop’s palace, a small building close by was 
pointed out; and to a further question of “ Where is 
the Bishop?” the man in flannels said, “I am the 
Bishop ” | 


THEIR HOBBY. 


An old lady in one of our large towns in the 
North said to me the other day, “I do not go into 
Society; we have no time for it. Every moment 
that my husband and I have to spare we give to the 
institute.” The institute referred to is a Young 
People’s Christian and Literary Association, which 
has been got up and made exceedingly popuiar by 
this good old lady’s husband. For the last thirty 
years,he has given all the time he could spare from 
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the busy life of 2 schoolmaster to this “hobby ” of 
his, as his friends call it. How well it is when 
people’s hobbies take such a useful shape! The 
institute is deservedly popular, for it is worked on a 
liberal basis. Young people of both sexes attend 
classes, amuse themselves with games, exercise in a 
gymnasium, and have the opportunity of listening to 
the best lecturers. What are too often accounted 
as the whole of religion—services, 
and such-like—are by no means neglected, but the 
institute aims at cultivating all parts of the nature 
of its members, to the glory of God. 


Bible-classes, 


LESS BLACK THAN THEY ARE PAINTED. 

It is a common fallacy with those who have seen 
little or nothing of the criminal classes to assume 
that they must all be persons of ferocious disposi- 
tion, whom it is quite impossible to approach in the 
ordinary way, Of course there are ruffians who do 
resent the least attempt to influence them for good ; 
but they are not the majority. On the whole, ex- 
perience shows that criminals are very much like 
other people. They are not impervious to courtesy 
and kindness ; they are not unwilling to believe that 
those who seek their spiritual welfare are very much 
in earnest, and deserve at least some measure of 
respect on that account. The rescue-worker is often 
asked whether his self-imposed labour is not very 
dangerous, but he is for the most part able to reply 
that never once has he met with violence. It may, 
and sometimes does, happen that drunken persons 
will forget their manners ; but sober bystanders will 
generally interfere to make their demonstration 
harmless. It is, however, characteristic of the class 
that their tenderness is usually confined to people 
whom they know. Towards strange clergy and 
others they feel no compunction, and these have 
occasionally to suffer with the undistinguished lay- 
man. It should, perhaps, be added that the genial 
attitude of the vicious towards those who seek to 
help them does not keep the thief from deceiving his 
friend when he can. But this he seems rather to 
look upon as a matter of business, which, whether he 
succeeds or fails, ought not to mar the friendliness 
of the relations between them. 


HOW MUCH CAN WE CARRY? 

We are often weak in our spiritual life because 
we take partial views of God’s dealings, and of God 
Himself. We wish to see Him only as the God of 
sunshine, and not the God of cloud ; we are ready 
to glorify Him in the day of prosperity, to murmur 
at Him, or distrust Him, in the day of gloom. The 
burdens of life are many; and when they become 
very Many, we are apt to forget that God will not 
allow us to be tempted or tried above that we are 
able to bear (1 Cor. x. 13). One day, when a certain 
family was removing to a new house, one of the 
children begged his father to let him carry some 
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things to the cart. Holding out his arms, the boy 
received one or two bulky things, when his little 
brother cried, “Johnnie, you cannot carry all those ; 
you will break dewn.” The boy replied, “I can 
earry them well enough, Freddie.” The father 
put on another burden--a large sefa-eushion—and 
Freddie called, “Oh! Johnnie, I’m sure ‘tis too 
heavy for you; you'll tumble over!” The bey 
looked over the burdens at his brother, saying, 
“No, I won’t tumble with them, Freddie. Doesn't 
father know how much I can carry?” There was 
just trust in fatherhood, in the father’s affection, and 
the father’s knowledge. A father’s knowledge with- 
out his love might be of but little use to us, and 
his love without his knowledge might be little good 
to us either. But in our Heavenly Father we have 
both combined—and that for us. This little lad was 
brave and strong in the knowledge that it was his 
father who was laying upon him what seemed to be 
an overwhelming burden. God help us in our trials 
on the self-same ground to be the like! 


“LORD OF HIMSELF—THAT HERITAGE OF 


WOE.” 

The last occupant of the room (a correspondent 
says) in which I am writing, at the hotel where I 
am now staying, died of drink. The head-waiter 
has just been telling me about him. From early 
boyhood his father, who was a very rich but very 
weak man, gave him as much money as he wanted, 
and perfect liberty to do what he liked. When he 
took a fancy to go to school, he went; when he 
preferred to remain at home, he did so. The end 
was, that he took to drink, and died in this very 
room, from its effects, less than a fortnight ago. The 
walls of the chamber seem to say to me, and to all 
future occupants—“ Ye are called unto liberty, only 
use not your liberty as an occasion to the flesh!” 


A LORD MAYOR WHO REMEMBERED. 

A pleasing story is told of Sir William Staines, 
who was Chief Magistrate of the City of London when 
the present century came in. He had risen to his 
high position from the low estate of a common 
bricklayer's labourer. It is related that his fellow- 
aldermen had occasion to smile sometimes at his 
homely words and ways; but a good memory for 
trait in his character. 
There had been a dark day in the Lord Mayor's 
early life, when he was a lad tramping through 
Egham with only a few pence in his pocket. He 
had called at a little low-browed shop, kept by # 
poor woman, and spent his coppers on plain fare. 
So keen was his hunger that he thoughtlessly con- 
sumed more than his meagre means could pay for. 
He was only able to tender a shamefaced apology. 
His manner was, however, so marked by truth that 
his creditor forgave him the debt, and cheered him 


old kindnesses was a fine 
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on his way. Prosperity came to William Staines, 
and he did not allow this generosity on the part of a 
humble shopkeeper, who herself knew the pinch of 
narrow circumstances, to remain unrequited. There 





SIR WILLIAM STAINES. 


(From the Painting by Sim WirtiAM Beecey, R.A.) 


are people who close the book of the past when its 
pages record struggle, privation, and dependence on 
others. It was not so with William Staines. He 
sought out his benefactor, and returned the good deed 
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with the gift of a sufficient annuity. It is a true 
title to honour to recall old benefits and repay them 
in kind when opportunity offers. Any man’s life- 
story blossoms into beauty when the proofs are there 
that he knew the meaning and recognised the duty 
of loyal gratitude. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from January 24th, 
1891, up to and including February 20th, 1891. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: Nancy, Crawley, 
Is.; J. J. E., Govan (40th donation), 5s.; A Glasgow 
Mother (12th donation), 2s.; A Friend in India, is. 

The Editor has also received 5s. from “A Sym- 
pathiser ” for the philanthropic work of the London 
Congregational Union. 

Dr. Barnardo asks us to acknowledge the receipt 
of the following towards the funds of his Homes :— 

A Friend, Golspie, £1; G. E., 10s.; R. V., 10s.; A Pro- 
tester, 10s.; S., Leamington, 5s. 


* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine. 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledged 
in THE QUIVER when desired, 
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“THE QUIVER” 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

61. At what period did the prophet Jonah prophesy ? 

62. Why did God punish Jonah? 

63. What was the effect upon the heathen sailors of 
God’s judgment upon Jonah? 

64. On what occasion did the prophet Elijah also 
flee away from his work? 

65. In what special way did the King of Nineveh 
manifest the earnestness of his penitence? 

66. What reference is made in the New Testament 
to the repentance of the Ninevites? 

67, What is known of Tekoa, the birthplace of the 
prophet Amos? 

68. What great event took place in the wilderness 
of Tekoa ? 

69. For what specially is the prophecy of Amos 
remarkable ? 

70, What great judgments are mentioned by Amos 
as sent by God upon Israel to bring them to repent- 
ance ? 

71. What proverb sets forth very pointedly the 
tcaching of the prophet Amos? 

72. What special charges did Amos bring against 
the people of his time? 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 399. 
49. The god Rimmon. (2 Kings v. 18.) 
50. Bethel and Gilgal. (2 Kings v. 22; ii. 1—3.) 
51. “ Be sure your sin will find you out.” (Numbers 
Xxxii. 23.) 

52. 2 Kings v. 16; Acts viii. 20. 

53. By warning the King of his danger from the 
incursions of the Syrians. (2 Kings vi. 9, 10.) 

54. At Dothan, a city lying between Gilead and 
Egypt, the place where Joseph was sold to the Ishmael- 
ites. (2 Kings vi. 13; Genesis xxxvii. 17) 

55. God smote the Syrians with blindness, (2 Kings 
vi. 18.) 

56. That they are ‘sent to protect, tend, and warn 
mankind. (2 Kings vi.17; Dan. vi. 22; 1 Kings xix, 5; 
Num. xxii. 23.) 

57. “ He shall give up Israel because of the sins of 
Jeroboam, who did sin and who made Israel to sin,” 
(1 Kings xiv. 11, 14—16.) 

58. Four lepers. (2 Kings vii. 3, 9, 10.) 

59. 2 Kings vii. 6, 7. 

60. Jehu retained the worship of the golden calves 
which Jerobcam had set up. and which was the chief 
cause of Israel's sin. (2 Kings x. 31, 32.) 


























“© says Mr. Spurgeon, as he 
counsels those in trial and 
perplexity to run at once 
for deliverance to the 
living God. The Psalmist 
gave the same advice when 
he said, ““O taste and see 
that the Lord is good,” 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord,” 
“God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble ;”- and 
when he reminded the redeemed of 
the Lord how often fainting hearts 
have cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and He delivered them out of their distresses. 
When the doors of human succour seem closed 
and barred, still the gates of Divine opportunity 
‘are open ; and thither the praying soul may with 
confidence repair. Do not postpone the plea for 
aid. Spread the whole matter—the burden of 
.to-day—before Him who gives deliverance to the 
captive, light to eyes that see nothing of the 
way before them, and balm of eternal healing 
even to hearts that break. Come to the Lord 
this burdened hour; remembering your cares and 
infirmities and trying circumstances, remember, 
too, that those who ery to Him, who hope and 
wait for Him, and rest upon His covenant, shall 
understand His lovingkindness, and prove Him 
their help and their shield. 

There is good reason for you to seek Divine 
deliverance in your extremity. In going to God 
for assistance, you are not resorting to a new and 
untried friend, but to One who has been tried and 
proved through many a flood, in many a furnace. 
His past deliverances are a pledge of His succour 
to-day. His arm is not shortened, and His heart 
has not grown cold towards you, because you are 
one of “the least, the feeblest of the flock,” 
specially needing His support and His care. Think 
what great things He did for you in the days gone 
by. 

A lady who conducts a mothers’ meeting 
tells of an earnest Christian woman who was in 
great perplexity, her husband being out of work 
through no fault of his own. In the midst of 
poverty there came the trouble of scarlet fever ; 
there was the medical bill to face, and at last 
one day there was nothing in the house but dry 
bread. Things seemed to have come to their 
worst ; despair for a time struggled with faith, 


but the whisper came to that troubled heart, 
“Your heavenly Father knoweth,” and the be- 
lieving woman fell upon her knees, crying within 
her, “I have a wealthy Father, and He knows ; 
I will trust Him out and out!” 


She put their 
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every need into the hands of the Lord ; the next 
day her husband heard of a good permanent 
place, and during the week he had two other 
offers of work. Could not you and I echo the 
record of that trustful soul? Have we not also 
proved again and again that with our God there 
is nothing impossible ? 

Go to Him with your trouble, because He is 
not far off; sometimes you cannot reach the 
bell perhaps, or write the letter that would 
summon the presence of a friend; but the Lord is 
near—so near that He can listen to your faintest 
sigh. In the account of Captain Hedley Vicars 
we read that his wound was left too long undressed 
because the tent of supplies was some distance 
away, and the necessary bandage was delayed. 
He who can supply our every want is “closer 
to us than breathing,” nearer than our nearest, 
within’ reach even of a faltered prayer. He 
is the best of all helpers, because all power 
belongs to Him, and there is no thought of His 
heart that is not wholly love. The bough 
swaying in the breeze outside your window, the 
light cloud veiling the sun, the chirping forest- 
bird, remind you what a powerful Friend is yours. 
A poor old woman in her lowly room.told. once 
how she cherished her little strawberry-plant in 
its pot because it reminded her by its growth that 
Almighty Power was close to her. What is the 
burden to-day? Is it trouble caused by some 
other life? The Master has power over every 
heart and life, and can influence even the one 
that is troubling your thoughts. 

Are you grieving because you lack patience, 
peace, and the conscious joy of salvation? Come 
now to Him who knows your weakness ; steal 
away to Jesus, for in Him are the fountains of 
every grace you need. No heart that looked in 
trust to God has ever been disappointed ; “ the 
availing Christ” sends none empty away, and 
has provision even for your special necessity of 
to-day. An earnest missionary who had learnt 
by practical experience something of the fulness 
of God’s mercy, bore witness that faith will meet 
with succour where little looked for— 


“In some way or other the Lord will provide.” 


“Tf you make your trials in the exercise of 
trust in God,” says he, urging his fellow-believers 
to try and trust, ‘ mountains of imaginary diffi- 
culties will vanish as you approach them.” Pour 
out your heart even now to the Master ; come to 
Jesus, and tell Him all things, and your heart will 
find a new, sweet song: “I sought the Lord, and 
He heard me, and delivered me from all my 
fears |” M. 8. HL 
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CHAPTER I.—ERICA HAS HER OWN OPINION 
OF MATTERS. 
RICA, my dear!” 

The tone was a soft one, with some- 
thing of an apology in it, as though 
the gentle old lady from whom it 
A>. emanated felt reluctant to disturb the 
fair girl who lay on a lounge near 
the window with her eyes closed. 

Erica North was an orphan, and the idol 

of her grandmother, Mrs. Greville, with 
whom she lived. Her mother had been Mrs. Greville’s 
only child, so it was perhaps natural that the old 
lady should dote excessively on Erica, her sole 
grandchild. 

Mrs. Greville waited for a few minutes, and then, 
meeting with no response, she crossed over to the 
lounge and drew down the fleecy Afghan, at the same 
time laying a cool hand on Erica’s hot forehead. 

The white lids were raised instantly, and Erica 
looked up. 

“Tam not asleep—I mean, I was not, grannie,” she 
said, half smiling. 
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SAKE. 


SHEPHERD, 


“His eyes following Erica.”—p. 486. 


“You did not answer me, love, just now,” Mrs. 
Greville said, putting back one of Erica's stray curls. 

“No, I heard you call, but I felt too lazy to answer ; 
I am very rude, I think. Forgive me, grannie.” 

She looked up with a comical expression of peni- 
tence ; her face suddenly sobered again as she sat up 
to take the medicine Mrs. Greville had brought. 

“Oh dear! Iam so tired of this sleepy old Torris- 
dale ; it makes me feel so dreadfully lazy and tired,” 
she said petulantly. 

“You must not blame poor Torrisdale,” said Mrs. 
Greville ; “ you know, you have barely recovered from 
your illness yet, and cannot expect to feel quite 
strong for some little time.” 

“Let us go away again,” Erica pleaded, her eyes 
following Mrs. Greville as the old lady crossed the 
room to her favourite easy-chair. 

“My dear! And we only came home from Harro- 


gate last week !” 

“T know. But I don’t want to go back there; let 
us go somewhere quite fresh.” 

“Very well, love; anywhere you please,” Mrs. Gre- 
ville responded quickly, though she felt somewhat 
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puzzled at Erica’s proposal to leave home again so 
soon, 

She looked across now at Erica’s thin white fingers 
toying with the silken tassel of her fan. 

“Where would you like to go, dear?” she asked. 

“ Anywhere, grannie,” was the listless answer. 

“Shall we—oh! I have just thought of a place !— 
shall we go to a Hydro? You know how pleased the 
Lawfords were with the one at Merrivale. Suppose 
we try the same place?” 

“Very well; anywhere for a change, grannie. I 
am tired of Torrisdale, that’s all.” 

“Then we will go,” decided Mrs. Greville. “You 
do need a fresh change, Erica; you are not at all 
like your own bonny self yet, dearie ; you don’t seem 
to take any interest in anything or anybody.” 

“Grandmamma!” Erica said reproachfully. 

“Well, of course, I didn’t include myself,” said the 
old lady, smiling ; “I think you do care for the old 
woman a little. But I wish you would not be quite 
so indifferent to two or three others whom I could 
name; at any rate, I should like you to give thema 
little less cool reception when they pay you a little 
attention. Mind, I don’t want you to get married 
for several years yet. But it would be a little diver- 
sion for you; give you something to think about, my 
love.” 

“T don’t want to think,” said Erica; “I feel too 
lazy. And as for all their attentions, I don’t like any 
one of them, from Sir James down to Paul Brend.” 

“TJ thought you rather liked the latter?” 

“T should like him better if I were not quite sure 
that he means to propose as soon as he sees his oppor- 
tunity, which I don’t intend he ever shall. It isa 
great nuisance !” and Erica looked serious. 

“Why, my dear, most girls enjoy courting their 
proposals,” Mrs. Greville said, laughing ; “‘ the more 
the merrier,’ they say.” 

“T don’t like them,” Erica said quietly. “I hope 
I shall not have to say ‘No’ again to any man; it 
makes you feel very uncomfortable.” 

“My love, you are too romantic. Men don’t make 
such a fuss over a ‘no’ as you imagine. Sir James 
cracks as many jokes as ever, and Paul Brend would 
enjoy the tennis to the full on Saturday if he should 
‘see his opportunity’ to-morrow and get a refusal 
from you.” 

Erica shook her head. “I cannot agree with you, 
grannie,” she said; “but it is too hot to argue. I 
don’t mean to test Paul’s enjoyment of tennis, at any 
rate ; it would be a great pity to spoil his chances of 
winning the tournament prize.” 

Mrs. Greville smiled mischievously. “ You will 
have to plan how to escape him, then, my love,” she 
said quietly. “I met him this morning, coming from 
Foxhoe, and he said he intended calling this evening 
to see you.” 

“Oh, how provoking !” 
just that, and nothing else. 
grandmamma ; I will——” 

“But you must, my dear; I told him you were 
disengaged.” 

“Oh, bother !” 
Mra, Greville judieiously kept silenee, 


exclaimed Erica. “It is 
I shall not see him, 
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“Well, I suppose if I must, I must,” Erica said at 
last. “Only, grannie, promise me you will’ not leaye 
us alone at all, even for a minute.” 

And Mrs. Greville reluctantly promised. 





CHAPTER II.—“ ’TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP.” 
PAUL BREND felt his heart leap quickly as a sudden 
bend in the road brought him in full view of The 
Cedars. Another moment and it was again hidden 
from sight by the stately trees from which it took its 
name. 

“T have no hope,” he kept repeating to himself, as 
he walked slowly up the winding carriage drive, “ but 
I must tell her—yes, I must speak.” 

He was ushered into the drawing-room where Mrs, 
Greville and Erica were both sitting—the elder lady 
busy knitting a pale pink wrap, and the younger idly 
lolling in a low chair, with Dandy, her favourite pug, 
curled up in the folds of her white dress. 

She half rose and extended her hand to Paul, as 
the young man, having greeted Mrs. Greville, came 
forward, and then languidly settled back in her chair, 
still retaining Dandy, who, after a friendly sniff at 
Paul, resumed his slumbers. 

“You are looking better,” said Paul, as he took a 
seat about equi-distant from Erica and Mrs. Greville, 
his eyes the while eagerly observant of the former. 

“ Did you mean me?’ she queried, looking up at him. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, “of course. Why need 
you ask?” and his dark eyes were bent tenderly to 
meet her own. 

“You didn’t mention any name, that was all,” Erica 
said, with a half-laugh. 

“JT was looking at you when I spoke,” Paul said 
simply. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said quickly. “I 
believe I was looking at Dandy at the time.” 

She felt uneasy under the fire of those dark eyes, 
and was thankful when Mrs. Greville came to her 
rescue by saying— 

“ Yes, I think Erica is just a trifle better than when 
you saw her last; but still I am very anxious about 
her. She seems so languid and weak.” 

“T am afraid she does not get sufficient fresh air 
and exercise,” said Paul, looking gravely at her. 

“T go for a drive every fine morning,” Erica said 
hurriedly, afraid lest he should prescribe some walks 
with himself for her companion. 

“ But I don’t think that is sufficient,” he rejoined. 
—‘‘Mrs. Greville,” turning to that lady, “can you 
trust her with me in my little canoe on the river? 
The Torris breezes would do her a world of good, 
and I will take every care of her.” 

It was fortunate that Paul’s eyes were directed 
towards Mrs. Greville, and so escaped seeing the look 
of dismay with which Erica greeted this proposal. 

“Thank you very much,” Mrs. Greville said, coolly 
ignoring the expression on Erica’s face. “I should 
be very pleased for Erica to go with you sometimes. 
And as for trusting her with you—why, my dear Paul, 
everyone knows how clever you are at boating and all 
that sort of thing. I should be delighted for her to 
go,” 
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“Thank you,” said the young man gratefully. 
—When may I come for you?” he asked, turning to 
Erica, who sat vainly trying to discover a loophole of 
escape. 

“T—I don't know just yet, thank you,” she an- 
swered confusedly. 

“ Will to-morrow evening suit you?” and he looked 


' wistfully at her. 


Erica hesitated fora moment. “I have an engage- 
ment,” she said at last, looking down at Dandy’s silky 
coat. 

Mrs. Greville looked inquiringly at her. “ My dear, 
I don’t remember-——” she began, and then stopped 
short at Erica’s appealing glance. 

Paul saw her confusion, too, and generously came to 
her aid. 

“Suppose we let it stand over till next week,” he 
said gently. “Please don’t allow it to upset any 
previous engagement you may have made. Any even- 
ing will suit me.” 

He was rewarded by a swift glance of gratitude 
which she shot at him, and which—foolish fellow !— 
made his cheek burn for an instant. 

“Thank you; you are very kind, Paul,” was all 
that escaped her lips. 

Inwardly she was saying to herself—‘I wonder 
what he would think if he knew ‘the engagement’ 
was just my seeing that Dandy had his bath pro- 
perly ?” 

The conversation began to turn on general topics 
then, much to Erica’s relief; and for about twenty 
minutes she breathed freely. ‘He is behaving quite 
sensibly,” was her verdict as she listened to his lively 
talk, now and then putting in a few monosyllables by 
way of contribution. 

Gradually, however, she began to notice some breaks 
in the stream of conversation. Mrs. Greville chatted 
as volubly as ever, but Paul’s share grew less and less. 

“This won't do,” she thought; “he will be doing 
something desperate presently, if I don’t interest 
him,” and so she exerted herself to revive the flagging 
tide of talk. Not very successfully, however ; Erica’s 
powers in that cirection were very limited, and he 
still seemed distrait. 

“It is getting late, I think,” he remarked at length, 
glancing at the clock on the mantel-piece and then at 
Erica, in the vain hope that Mrs. Greville would 
understand. 

“Oh, don’t hurry away, Paul,” she said pleasantly, 
going on with her knitting as composedly as though 
she meant to sit in her chair all night. “Let me see, 
what was it I wanted to ask you? Oh! is it true that 
the Daylesfords are coming back to the Manor 
again ?”’ 

“T believe so,” he replied; “if the general report 
speaks truly, they will be here in a few weeks.” 

“Ts it possible I did not make it clear this morning 
that my visit would be only to Erica?” was his silent 
comment on the old lady’s obtuseness. 

“Dear me! And they really are coming back to 
the old place,” said Mrs. Greville ; “ well, they will—— 
But you are surely not going yet, Paul? Erica will—— 
Erica, love, just go to the piano and give Paul a little 
song : what is that pretty one you had last?” 








“Down, Dandy, down,” Erica said, depositing her 
pug on the floor, and rising with unwonted alacrity. 

“T am quite out of practice,” she said, as Paul came 
forward to help her open the instrument. “I haven't 
touched the piano for weeks. What would you like 
me to sing?” she asked, kneeling down by the music 
canterbury. 

He knew her répertvire—not a very extensive one— 
by heart, and at any other time would eagerly have 
expressed a wish for one or two favourites. 

But this evening, with those words burning on his 
tongue, all her songs seemed much alike to him, and 
so he answered indifferently, “ Pray please yourself ; I 
have no preference.” 

His tone was polite, but the words wounded Erica’s 
sensitive pride. 

“Oh, very well,” she said coldly, rising to her feet ; 
“T have no preference either.” 

“Forgive me,” cried Paul, seizing her hand in both 
his own. “Erica, you know I didn’t mean to vex 
you; I——” 

“ What—what is all this? ” exclaimed Mrs. Greville. 
“ Erica, why are you not going to sing for Paul?” 

“He doesn’t want me to,” Erica replied, withdraw- 
ing her hand from the grasp in which it was held, and 
turning away from the piano. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Erica,” stayed her steps; 
and in truth, a more stubborn temper than Erica's 
would have yielded to those beseeching tones. 

Her irritation vanished at once, and she smiled 
graciously. “I am not angry, Paul,” she said. 

“Then will you sing something? ‘ Waiting’ per- 
haps? Or, stay”—a happy thought striking him— 
“perhaps you do not care about singing this evening. 
Won’t you just come out in the conservatory and show 
me those new pelargoniums you were speaking of last 
week ?” 

Speech failed Erica for an instant. What should 
she do? Avoid a ¢éte-a-téte with him she must. 

“Grandmamma,” she said, raising her voice, after 
a moment’s irresolution, “ Paul wants to see those 
new pelargoniums of yours ; please come and show us 
where they are.” 

“My dear,” said the old lady, “is it possible you 
have forgotten where to look for them?” 

Mrs. Greville was both proud and fond of her con- 
servatory, and liked nothing better than a personal 
exhibition of her gardener’s horticultural skill ; so. 
disregarding Paul’s assurance that they should “be 
able to find them without troubling her,” she put 
down her knitting, and, pushing up her gold-rimmed 
spectacles, led the way across the room, and through 
the wide French doors, which stood open. 

The two followed her in silence, Erica secretly 
amused at the chagrined expression of Paul’s face. 

“Here is my favourite,” said Mrs. Greville, stop- 
ping before a magnificent specimen of - geraniacee 
with large white petals richly veined with crimson ; 
“it is quite a new variety. Walters says he is sure 
it will take a first-class prize at the show.” 

“Yes, it is very fine,” said Paul, feeling it was 
necessary to say something, but casting about in his 
mind at the same time for some other method of 
securing 4he wished-for interview with Erica, 
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“Ah, perhaps you like darker flowers best? 
here,” and Mrs. Greville led him to a stand filled with 
smaller specimens, whose rich violet and pink petals 
were deeply variegated and veined with dark purple 
and crimson. “What do you think of these?” 

“They are very beautiful,” he answered, his eyes 
meanwhile following Erica, who was slowly dis- 
appearing through the French doors. 

“Yes, 1 am glad you like them. Ah! Erica has 
gone in, has she? Good child! she knows I never 
allow her to stand long on these tiles; I am always 
afraid she will get rheumatism. Now look at this 
spirea ; isn’t it a gigantic affair? ” 

Once on the subject of flowers, and there was 
no stopping Mrs. Greville’s tongue. All round the 
spacious conservatory Paul was trotted, until nearly 
every plant had been pointed out for his benefit, and 
it was not until after nine o’clock that he was per- 
mitted to escape from its flower-scented dusk into the 
cooler air of the drawing-room. 

The parlour-maid was lighting the lamp as they 
entered, and Paul could see that Erica was lying back 
gracefully in her low chair. 

“You will stay to supper, Paul? ” 
Greville. 

He hesitated, and looked wistfully at Erica. 

“JT think not, thank you, Mrs. Greville.” he 
answered, noting the indifferent expression on Erica’s 
face as she turned it towards him. 

Evidently she did not care whether he stayed or 
not, and he should probably gain nothing by remain- 
ing—might even damage his cause by so doing. 

“Yes, stay,” Mrs. Greville urged, as the gong just 
then sounded. 

“Thanks, Mrs. Greville, but you must please excuse 
me this evening,” Paul answered, crossing over to 
Erica’s chair.—‘ Good-night, Erica.” 

“Good-night, Paul,’ she said, rising and ‘holding 
out her hard. 

“ And—-and maj I come for you some evening next 
week?” he ventured to ask, holding it for an instant 
in his own. 

“Oh, we are going away,” she answered quickly ; 
“going to a Hydro, somewhere or other, next 
week.” 

“Going away again?” he asked, with a blank, 
disappointed look ; “not for long, I hope?” 

He looked beseechingly down at her: somehow 
Erica found it difficult to answer just then. 

“No, not for long, Paul,’ Mrs. Greville answered :; 
“we shall be home again soon, I expect: Erica will 
soon long for Torrisdale again.” 

“T fear not, Mrs. Greville,” was the grave answer ; 
“Torrisdale has very few attractions to offer her, I 
am afraid.” 

He bowed low as he spoke, and in another moment 
the door had closed behind him. 

“Well, my love, I hope you are satisfied,” Mrs. 
Greville said, laughing and shaking her head at 
Erica, ‘Silly child !”—and she patted Erica’s cheek 
—“why, I had three proposals before I was your age 
—you are eighteen, are you not ?—and not a tithe of 
your good-looks. You needn’t blush, my pet. All 
girls get some, unless they are very plain ; so ‘ 
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“Katharine is neither the one nor the other,” Erica 
said quickly, “and she is twenty-two.” 

“Katharine Hembury is a very nice girl,” Mrs 
Greville said complacently ; “ but of course, my love, 
you must not compare her position in society—or 
appearance either, for that matter—with yours, I 
suppose she will be married some day to some nice— 
ah—person in her own station.” 

“ Katharine is a lady, grandmamma,” interpolated 
Erica. 

“Why, yes, my dear ; of course—she is your friend, 
But still, as I was saying, your position and hers are 
so different. Of course she would not eapect to be 
sought after like you are, my love. Well, well, I 
kept my promise, remember, though you did not 
deserve it.” 





CHAPTER III.—A DIFFICULTY AND ITS EXTRICATION, 
AND SOMETHING MORE, 


“ALL change here for Pilston, Merrivale, Ashleigh, 
Lakehurst, Bedwin,” shouted a guard. 

“Merrivale!” repeated Mrs. Greville, just roused 
from a doze in her comfortable corner, “why, that 
is—— Erica! Erica!” 

“Oh dear, another change? What a nuisance!” 
complained Erica, yawning behind her book, and 
then coming forward from her end of the railway 
carriage. 

“ Quick, Collins, or we shall not catch our train,” 
said Mrs. Greville, hastening her maid, who was 
somewhat tardy in her movements. 

Collins gathered up the ladies’ light wraps and 
etceteras, and followed them on to the platform, 
which Mrs. Greville’s foot was tapping impatiently. 

“ Dear, dear, and no porter at hand to direct us to 
our train,” she said, looking round eagerly for an 
official of some kind. 

“Here, Collins. give me those things, and go in 
search of one,” she said, taking the wraps from the 
maid’s arm, “See, there is one wheeling that load of 
luggage at the end of the platform.” 

Collins obediently departed, returning in a few 
moments to say, breathlessly, that they “must 
hurry; only had five minutes to catch the train 
for Merrivale.” 

“He said we must cross that bridge "—pointing to 
one at some distance on the right—“ then turn to the 
—the right, then take another turning to the left, 
and there we are.” 

“Come! quickly, then,” and relinquishing the 
wraps once more to the panting Collins, Mrs, Greville 
led the way in the direction pointed out. 

The bridge was soon gained and crossed. 

“First turning to the right, was it not?” Mrs 
Greville asked of Collins. 

“Yes, madam,” was the answer, without any hesi- 
tation, “ then turn to the left.” 

On they hurried for a few steps, and then all three 
simultaneously came to a standstill. A blank wall 
ran right across in front of them ! 

Mrs. Greville turned wrathfully to Collins— 

“How could you be so stupid as to make such a 
mistake?” she exclaimed. “I thought how it would 
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“Tam very sorry, madam,” began Collins ; ‘‘ I——” 

“Now we shall lose that train, and all through your 
good-for-nothing ——” 

“Oh, come,” interrupted Erica, “we had better get 
back as quickly as possible, grannie; you can scold 
Collins to-morrow. See, there is no one here we can 
inquire of.” 

So with all speed they retraced their steps until 
they found themselves once more on the bridge, poor 
Collins so thoroughly crestfallen that she did not 
dare to utter a word of any kind. 

“Well, what shall we do now?” Mrs. Greville 
demanded, looking round hopelessly at the constant 
stream of people crossing to and fro ; “dear, dear, how 
annoying it is! What a fix we are in, to be sure! I 
am certain we shall not reach Merrivale to-night.” 

“ Excuse me,” said a voice behind her, “can I be of 
any assistance, madam?” 

Both ladies turned to the speaker, who raised his 
hat and bowed low. 

“We are trying to find the Merrivale train,” Mrs. 
Greville explained ; ‘‘ my maid here——” 

He cut her explanations short with a hurried 
“Follow me, if you please—the train leaves almost 
immediately.” 

Another minute, and he was handing them into a 
first-class carriage, Mrs. Greville thanking him pro- 
fusely the while. 

“Pray don’t mention it; I am happy to have been 
able to assist you,” he said, and with another bow and 
parting look at Erica, who smiled gratefully at him 
from her cushions, the gentleman disappeared. 

The excitement and fatigue of even the short three 
hours’ journey from Torrisdale completely exhausted 
Erica, and she was glad when the Hydro was reached, 
and she could go straight to her room. 

A good night’s rest, however, thoroughly refreshed 
her, and by eleven o’clock she had breakfasted, and 
was standing beside Mrs. Greville on the broad 
terrace which ran round three sides of the building. 

“Well, where would you like to go, dear?” Mrs. 
Greville was saying, when two girls in boating 
costume passed along the terrace. 

They nodded and smiled as they passed, then sud- 
denly halted, whiie the elder ran back a few steps and 
held out her hand, saying— 

“Tam glad tc see some more fresh faces; you have 
just come, I understand ?”’ 

Erica assented, and Maud Travers, having intro- 
duced herself and her sister Grace, all four ladies 
walked slowly down a winding asphalt path which 
led to the lake. 

“You will come with us?” Miss Travers asked, as 
they came in sight of the clear, still water. “ Ah, 
there is Ted waiting for us.” 

“Hulloa! you have come at last,” greeted them ; 
and the speaker, a tall young fellow of about twenty, 
sprang out of the little blue boat drawn up at the 
water's edge. 

Miss Travers introduced him, and in a few moments 
Erica found herself sitting beside Maud in the stern. 
while Grace and Ted Lyne seated themselves and 
began to ply their oars vigorously. 

“It is very pleasant,” Erica said, thoroughly enjoy- 












ing the swift motion. “And oh, what a magnificent 
bird!” she exclaimed, looking round at the superb 
black swan following majestically in their wake. 

“Yes; ah, that reminds me—Ted,’ Miss Travers 
called, “not quite so quickly, please; I want Miss 
North to see the swan’s nest on this island as we 
pass.” 

“Tt’s round the other side of the island,” sang out 
Ted. “Gracie, don’t dip your oar so deeply.” 

“Yes, of course—I had forgotten. Well, make for 
it, please,” said Miss Travers. 

“This is one of the ‘lions’ of the lake,” she said to 
Erica as they came slowly round a crag jutting out 
into the water, and gained the other side of the 
island. 

Someone else was evidently trying to get a view 
of something amongst the brushwood ; for as they 
rounded the crag, they caught sight of a red boat only 
a few strokes ahead, the sole occupant of which was 
peering carefully over his shoulder as he rested on his 
oars. 

“ Hulloa! that’s the new fellow,” Ted called out ; 
“T say, Maud, what’s his name? I can’t remem——” 

“Hush!” said Miss Travers, raising a warning 
finger. “I believe he is the Mr. Lascelles who came 
last night,” she said in a low voice to Erica; “but in 
those flannels, and with his back to us, I can’t be 
certain.” 

“Stop, Gracie,” cried Ted, “or we shall run foul of 
him. Hulloa! you there,” raising his voice, “have 
you seen the swan’s nest?” 

The stranger turned round quickly, and Erica 
almost started at recognising again the dark eyes and 
handsome features of their friend of the day before. 

“ Yes, it is he,’ Maud whispered ; “Ted was right.” 

“T pelieve I did just now get a glimpse,” was Mr. 
Lascelles’ response, at the same time raising his cap 
and bowing to the ladies. 

For an instant his glance rested on Erica, and then 
she saw a swift smile of recognition cross his face as 
he again courteously raised his cap, Erica feeling 
annoyed with herself for the sudden deepening of 
the colour in her cheeks as she returned his bow. 

They made a pretty picture under the shade of the 
overhanging trees. Erica’s white dress, and hat 
caught up on one side with a bunch of blue corn- 
flowers, formed a cool contrast to her companions’ 
bright red and blue stripes, and reflected with a 
pleasant gleam in the dark, limpid water on which 
they were gently swaying. 

Perhaps Mr. Lascelles thought so, too. At any rate, 
it was not until Ted Lyne had asked him, somewhat 
impatiently, to “shove off a little, just to. give these 
ladies a peep,” that he changed his boat's position. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said then ; and seizing his 
oars, the boat sped swiftly away, Erica watching 
closely their long sweeping stroke, and not sorry to 
receive another low bow just before the boat vanished 
behind another tangle of brushwood. 

The morning passed only too quickly, so Erica 
thought, and she was sorry when the luncheon-bell 
sounded. That meal over, Mrs. Greville and Mrs. 
Travers went for a drive, vhile Erica and Mand 
Travers “took possession of Erica’s room, for the 
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purpose of indulging in a s/esta ; Grace and Ted Lyne 
meanwhile rowing slowly up and down under the 
shade of the tall poplars fringing one side of the 
lake. 





CHAPTER. IV.—‘ UNDER THE SUNSET SKIES.” 


“ ARE you nearly ready, Erica?” Mrs. Greville called. 

That lady had returned from her drive, and was 
standing before her mirror while Collins picked out 
the ribbon-bows of her cap. 

“Very nearly, grandmamma,” replied a voice from 
the adjoining room; and in a few minutes Erica 
appeared in a dress of soft, lustreless black silk, her 
pale golden hair caught up from her white, slender 
neck, and fastened in a coil on her head with a 
diamond arrow. 

“There goes the gong, grannie,” she said, as she saw 
the approval of her appearance in Mrs. Greville’s 
eyes; and in another moment the two ladies were 
walking along the corridor. 

They had just reached the head of the staircase, 
when Erica saw one of the doors in the corridor, 
which ran at right angles to that they had just 
quitted, open, and Mr. Lascelles appeared. 

She had not yet spoken to him, and as she turned to 
descend the stairs, she half wished that Mrs. Greville, 
who had not observed him, would not hurry so. 

Nearer and nearer sounded his footsteps behind 
them. Another instant and Mr. Lascelles would have 
overtaken them as they gained the last stair; but 
just then Maud Travers’ voice said— 

“Ah! here you are. Mamma and I have been wait- 
ing for you. You will sit with us, wiil you not?” 

It was too bad! But there was nothing to be done 
but to walk into the saloon with Maud, behind the 
elder ladies, Mr. Lascelles following closely.! 

Dinner was a hot, tedious affair, and passed off very 
slowly, though Ted Lyne and Grace were in capital 
spirits, and did their best to enliven their end of the 
long table. It came to an end at last, however, and 
Erica and Maud Travers found themselves amongst 
the rest of the company who were escaping into the 
cooler air outside the house. 

“Here, quick,” whispered Maud in Erica’s ear; “I 
want to introduce you tosome of these people. There's 
George Spofforth now ; he has been watching you all 
through dinner; it would be a real kindness to 
him——” 

“No, no, don’t.” Erica said ; “I do not care about 
it, indeed.” 

But Mr. Spofforth had already been summoned by 
Miss Travers. Other introductions followed, and for 
the next hour Erica sat on her wicker chair on the 
terrace surrounded by six or seven gentlemen, and 
looking like a queen receiving homage. 

But at length the circle began to thin, and grow- 
ing tired of the flatteries of her courtiers, Erica rose 
up and strolled down the stone steps and over the 
lawn in search of Maud Travers. 

Half-expecting to find her on the tennis-ground, 
she turned into the avenue which she knew led to it. 
She had just emerged from the shade of the trees, 
when a sudden turn brought her in full view of the 
lake, as it lay beneath her, all purple and rose-coloured 
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with the light of the setting sun. Involuntarily her 
steps were stayed by the beautiful picture ; and when 
she turned from it once more, she almost started to 
find she was not alone. Mr. Lascelles was standing 
beside her. 

“I hope I have not frightened you?” he said, 
smiling gravely. 

“Oh, no,” answered Erica, looking up to meet a 
pair of dark eyes; “I was only enjoying the view,” 
she said, looking away again to the purple glory of 
the lake as she felt her colour rise. 

“Yes, I thought you seemed quite absorbed by it,” 
Mr. Lascelles said, still smiling. ‘“I was watching 
you quite intently from the other side of this old tree, 
but you seemed perfectly oblivious of my presence.” 

Erica laughed. “I had no idea anyone was near,” 
she said. 

“T thought not; but, really, this view is a charm- 
ing one. I have been watching it for the last hour, 
and am not tired yet.” 

He looked away from Erica as he spoke, and for 
some minutes they stood together in silence, watching 
the sun slowly sinking in a fiery golden sky. 

Erica had forgotten Maud Travers. She was sud- 
denly recalled to her thoughts by the apparition of a 
white boat gliding slowly by on the crimson surface 
of the lake, which wound its way almost beneath 
them, some twelve or thirteen feet below the spot on 
which they were standing. Grace Travers sat in the 
stern, with one hand raised to screen her eyes from 
the red rays of the sun, and Ted Lyne was facing her, 
lazily dipping his oars in the water. 

“They make a pretty picture,” Mr. Lascelles said, 
breaking the silence. Then, turning to Erica, he 
said, smiling, “The fates have been against my 
chances of speaking to you before to-day ; you must 
have thought me exceedingly odd not to have——” 

“T am afraid you must have thought we were rude 
not to have thanked you for our safe arrival here,” 
Erica interrupted ; “ grandmamma has not seen you 
since then,” she added. 

“Pardon me, but I had the pleasure of presenting 
myself to Mrs. Greville just before I came out here,” 
he rejoined, bowing slightly. 

“Oh, Iam glad of that,” Erica said simply, lifting 
her blue eyes for a moment to his. 

‘What a pretty, childish little thing she is!” Mr. 
Lascelles said to himself as he smiled down at the 
fair girlish face. 

“TI suppose I ought to introduce myself to Miss 
North too?” he said gaily ; “you see, I have learned 
your name. You know mine, too? Ah, then, sup- 
pose we dispense with the formality? Yes? That is 
right; I foresee that we shall be great friends by- 
and-bye.” 

“T hope so,” rose to Erica’s lips; but she said 
nothing—only lowered her long lashes as the young 
man took her hand and held it in his own for an 
instant. 

Almost mechanically, they turned then from the 
lake, and before Erica had realised that she was not 
still standing, she found herself strolling aimlessly 
through the grounds with Mr. Lascelles beside her. 
So for half an hour they wandered through the 
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narrow walks which wound in and out past flower- 
beds and lawns, until Erica suddenly awoke to the 
fact that the sun had set, and the air was beginning 
to feel chilly. 

“JT think—perhaps I had better go in now,” she 
said hesitatingly. 

They had been walking in silence for the last five 
minutes, Mr. Lascelles apparently absorbed in the 
view. 

“Ah, you are cold!” he said, starting suddenly, 
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exceeding the offence, I assure you. I will try and do 
better for the future, if you will retain me.” 

“T shall not send you away, at any rate,” Erica said, 
laughing. 

“Erica, my dear child,” in Mrs. Greville’s voice, 
arrested Mr. Lascelles’ answer.—‘ I shall scold you, Mr. 
Lascelles. for not sending her in before,” and the old 
lady shook her head at him reprovingly. 

“Mr. Lascelles has just been scolding himself,” 
Erica said, “so your lecture comes too late, grand- 
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“The stranger turned round quickly.”—p. 487. 


as he turned to Erica. “Mrs. Greville tells me that 
you are an invalid, too. Forgive my careiessness.” 

“No, Iam not that,’ and Erica looked up quickly. 
“T have been ill, but I am much better now.” 

“Ah, yes, I understand; just delicate enough to 
make us all feel we must take great care of you, and 
all that. Very pleasant feeling, is it not?” 

“Ye-es,” said Erica slowly, at the same time 
wondering whether he meant the “very pleasant 
feeling” to be confined to herself, or whether he 
experienced a similar sensation in his office of care- 
taker. 

“You have not yet absolved me,” he said playfully, 
as they turned towards the house. 

Erica looked up in surprise. 

“At any rate, [hope you are not going to dismiss 
me from your service,” he went on, in the same jest- 
ing tone; “it would be a case of the punishment 


mamma.—Thank you very much,” and she looked up 
gratefully as Mr. Lascelles arranged round her 
shoulders the large white wrap Mrs. Greville had 
brought. 

“I must make amends for my negligence, you 
know,” he said in a low voice, as he turned to walk by 
her side. 

“Hurry, dear,” put in Mrs. Greville; “the dew is 
falling, and you will take cold.” 

Mr. Lascelles saw them safely on the terrace, and 
then turned on his heel for another stroll. He could 
see the lights in the windows of the billiard-room, but 
he was in no mood for the game to-night. 

“She is a charming little thing,” he soliloquised, 
twirling his cane round in imminent peril of knocking 
off the showy blooms of the calceolarias bordering the 
path, “yet not little, either. Decidedly not ; ‘most 
divinely tall,’ and—yes, most ‘divinely fair,’ too; I 
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never saw such a perfect complexion in my life. 
And those great blue eyes! Pshaw! after all, they 
don’t charm one like Kitty’s soft brown ones. Ah! 
Kitty, Kitty, if you were but here to-night !” 


CHAPTER V.—Nor A “SAD AND DISCREET 
PHYSICIAN.” 


ERICA paid the penalty of her imprudence by a violent 
headache next morning. 

“But don’t stay with me, grannie, 
shall be all right alone.” 

So Mrs. Greville yielded, and went down to break- 
fast, leaving Erica up-stairs in her darkened room. 

About an hour later she came quietly in, and stood 
by her bedside. 

“ Are you better, love?” she asked, gently putting 
her fingers to Erica’s aching temples. 

“Not much, I think, grannie,’’she answered wearily. 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Greville fondly. “ Well, 
dear, don’t you think you would feel better if you 
were to get up and go into the fresh air? I’ve got a 
nice little plan for you.” 

“T think I would rather stay here, please,” Erica 
pleaded ; “my head aches so badly.” 

“Well, love, if you would rather,’ Mrs. Greville 
said ; “but Mr. Lascelles thought it would be a good 
thing for you to——” 

“Did he ask for—did you tell him I was ill, then?” 
Erica asked, with sudden interest. 

“Yes, I told him—he sat next me at breakfast,” 
Mrs. Greville explained. 

That was not satisfactory enough. But Erica could 
not push her inquiry further. 

“Well, dear,” said Mrs. Greville, “I think you will 
like our plan. Mr. Lascelles brought a hammock 
with him, and he proposes to fix it up somewhere—he 
has not chosen a place yet—and then you can lie 
down in it quite comfortably. I think it a capital 
idea—he proposed it, you know—for I am sure this 
hot room must make your head worse, instead of 
better.” 

“Well, what do you say to it, dear?” she asked, as 
Erica made no response. “Iam sure Mr, Lascelles is 
exceedingly kind.” 

“Yes, very,” Erica said, with a faint flush in her 
white cheeks. ‘“I—I think I should like it very 
much, grandmamma,” she said. 

And in less than an hour she found herself walking 
slowly down the broad drive, her uncertain steps 
stayed by Mr. Lascelles’ strong arm, with Mrs. Greville 
and Collins following behind, laden with shawls and 
pillows. 

They turned through a small opening in the trim 
row of shrubs bordering the carriage-drive, and then 
turning sharply to the left entered a large meadow. 
The hay had only just been carried, and there was a 
pleasant perfume of cut clover still lingering in the 
air. This end of the field, too, was shaded by a group 
of tall ens, while a tiny brook ran singing over some 
rough stones not many yards distant from the ham- 
mock which Erica could see fastened to the lowest 
boughs of two tall trees. 
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“Here we are,” said Mr. Lascelles; “now for the 
brook.” 

And Erica felt herself lifted gently and carried 
over the mossy stones, up a grassy bank, and then 
safely deposited in the hammock. 

She could only smile her thanks, for she felt 
strangely weak and giddy after her exertion ; but Mr, 
Lascelles seemed quite satisfied. 

“You will soon feel better,” he said, as he deftly 
arranged the pillows and shawls. 

“Yes, of course she will,” Mrs. Greville said, looking 
admiringly at the careful way in which he had spread 
the shawls over the meshes. “How kind of you, Mr. 
Lascelles, to take so much trouble fuc her!” 

“Don’t overwhelm me, please,” said the young man, 
laughing; “I have done nothing. Really, I quite 
intended fixing the hammock this morning for myself, 
so pray don’t credit me with an unselfish motive in 
troubling to find a suitable place.—You like it, Miss 
North, do you not?” he asked of Erica. 

“Yes, very much, thank you. But I am depriving 
you of it,” she said, looking up. 

“Not at all,” he assured ber. He had promised to 
ride over to Abbey Ford that morning with frve or six 
other gentlemen, to attend a cricket-match. 

He threw himself on the grass beside Mrs. Greville 
as he spoke, and pulling out a small volume of 
Tennyson, he began to read in a low, soft, musical 
voice. 

Erica listened at first, but the spell was too strong, 
and in a few minutes her lashes drooped heavily over 
her pale cheeks, Another moment, and she was 
sleeping soundly; then rising up, Mr. Lascelles 
pocketed the book, and wishing Mrs. Greville good- 
morning, he raised his hat, and springing lightly over 
the wet, slippery stones of the brook, disappeared 
behind the hedge through which they had entered the 
field. 

Erica hardly knew whether to feel glad or sorry 
that she had submitted to Mr. Lascelles’ prescription 
when she awoke at luncheon-time and caught sight of 
Maud Travers’ mischievous face, for she knew full 
well she should not escape her merry banter. Nothing 
ever escaped Miss Travers’ eye. 

She bore it fairly well, however, though the blushes 
would come, try hard as she might to appear in- 
different to Maud’s teasing on the subject of Mr. 
Lascelles’ attention. 

It was vexing! Erica was unusually sensitive to 
raillery of that kind, and longed to show Miss Travers 
that she was quite mistaken in thinking she felt any 
pleasure in receiving any attention Mr. Lascelles 
might choose to pay her. 

She did not see him again that day, having gone 
early to her room. 

He hurried at once to the brook upon his arrival 
shortly before dinner, but the hammock was empty. 

“T shall find her in the saloon,” was his conjecture, 
as he walked to the house, and went up to his room to 
dress for dinner. 

Truth to tell, he felt something very near akin to 
disappointment when he entered the saloon and caught 
sight of Mrs. Greville taking her seat alone. In- 
voluntarily he made his way towards her, causing 


















Grace Travers to elevate her eyebrows in quiet amuse- 
ment at Maud as he secured a place between herself 
and Mrs. Greville. 

“She is much better, thank you,” she heard the old 
lady say to Mr. Lascelles, “ but I thought it wise not 
to expose her to the heat of the saloon this evening ; 
so she went to her room about an hour ago, A good 
night’s rest will set her all right again.” 

“T hope so, indeed,” said the gentleman ; and then 
Grace fancied she heard him say, in a lower tone, 
something about being sorry not to be able to see 
her that evening—she could not quite catch the 
words. 

All of which, of course, she retailed with great 
gusto to Erica next morning, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing more than one blush cover that young lady’s 
face. 

For the next few days Mr. Lascelles felt puzzled by 
Erica’s manner towards him. She kept out of his 
way in a studied fashion that set him wondering 
what he could possibly have done to offend her ; 
and when, once or twice, they unavoidably came in 
contact, he felt more hurt than he cared to acknow- 
ledge to himself by the quiet dignity of her treatment 
of him. 

“Humph! and I have been treating her as a 
child,” he muttered to himself after one of these 
encounters. “But she looked a queen every inch 
just now. Well, I like a dignified woman—Kitty 
is hardly tall enough to sport the empress, but 
this one does it to perfection. Only—well, it isn’t 
pleasant to find onesclf the subject of such airs—why 
doesn’t she make that odious Spofforth a target for 
them? I cannot think how she can tolerate such a 
repugnant-looking fellow about her.” 

Others, besides Mr. Lascelles, wondered at Erica’s 
toleration—she never went beyond that—of George 
Spofforth. 

“My love,” said Mrs. Greville, “I really cannot 
understand why you should be so cool to Mr. Las- 
celles; I am sure he has been most kind. And now 
to prefer Mr. Spofforth, as you evidently do—it really 
is most singular taste. One is so handsome and 
gentlemanly, and the other—— Well, well, I really 
think you ought to show Mr. Lascelles some little 
partiality.” 

Which, of course, was just what poor Erica shrank 
from doing, though she was continually calling her- 
self to account for this inexplicable feeling of dread 
of him, and resolving to overcome it. 

It was the height of absurdity to treat him so, she 
told herself over and over again. especially as Mr. 
Lascelles made no attempt to thrust his company on 
her; indeed, it seemed as though he wished th: 
avoidance to be mutual. 

Again and again she made many resolutions to 
treat him with the same frank friendliness she be- 
stowed on the other gentlemen in the establishment, 
but only to find them all swept away by her next 
encounter with those dark eyes. 

It was very mortifying, especially, too, as Maud 
and Grace Travers were not slow in perceiving how 
matters stood, and rallied her incessantly on her 
“split,” as they called it, with Mr. Lascelles. 
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CHAPTER VI.—A LITTLE BANTER, AND ITS 
RESULT. 

“VERY well; then I shall say you vote for Walton 

Tower—that is the ninth,” said Miss Travers. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Erica replied indifferently ; 
“ anywhere, Maud.” 

The younger portion of the community at Merri- 
vale Hydro, numbering about twenty, were all 
assembled on one of the lawns in front of the house, 
in solemn conclave on the subject of a picnic on the 
morrow. 

“Now, you three gentlemen ”’—and Miss Travers, 
who had been elected canvasser of votes for the place 
of rendezcous, halted before a little group—‘ what 
shall I put down for you?” 

“Thank you,” and her pencil was bvsy for a 
moment.—* Miss Sinclair, what for you? Ah, yes, 
that is a pretty place; but it is along way.” 

“ Now, Mr. Lascelles, your choice?” 

“ N’importe, mademviselle,” was the nonchalant re- 
ply. 

“Nonsense,” Miss Travers rejoined; “that won’t 
do. You must give me a name of some sort.” 

“Larne Hill, then,” said Mr. Lascelles. 

“Larne Hill!” echoed the lady ; “come, Mr. Las- 
celles, you are only jesting. As if I did not know 
you were burning to suggest Walton Tower,” she 
added mischievously. 

He had been standing within a few paces of Erica 
at the time of her assent to make Walton Tower their 
destination, and knew quite well the meaning of 
Maud’s hint. 

“Pardon me; I do not quite understand,” he said, 
with a touch of haughtiness. 

Miss Travers saw her arrow had reached its mark, 
and laughed. 

“You were the other side of the lawn just now,” was 
her answer, with a meaning glance across at Erica; 
“surely you do not need any further enlighten- 
ment; and with another mischievous smile she left 
him. 

*Confound her impertinence!” said the young 
man to himself as she went off ; “ what right had she 
to——? Good gracious!” as a sudden light broke in 
upon him, “is it possible that she has been—and 
others as well, perhaps—annoying /er in the same 
fashion? Poor littlk——! No wonder she keeps out of 
my way so. I believe—yes, that is it, I am srre— 
they have chaffed her into being afraid of me. And 
all for nothing, too,” he went on ruminating. “The 
first day or two—— Well, we have scarcely spoken 
since. What idiots they must be te couple our 
names together like this! I wonder what Kitty would 
think!” and Mr. Lascelles’ forehead was drawn into 
unmistakable lines of annoyance as he turned away 
from the outskirts of the group and walked slowly 
down towards the lake. 

“What an unsociable fellow that Lascelles is!” 
George Spofforth remarked to Erica as he saw her eyes 
following Mr. Lascelles down the winding path. 

“Ts he?” said Erica, colouring slightly. 

“H’m, yes, I should think so,” said George. “ Ah, 
here comes Miss Travers. Now, where are we going, 
I wonder?” 
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“Larne IIill, one ; Westhorpe, three; Latham Park, 
four; Walton Tower, twelve votes! Walton Tower 
has it,” declared Miss Travers. “That is settled, 
then,” she said with an air of relief. ‘‘Now, some of 
you gentlemen form into a committee, or something 
of the sort, and arrange about conveyances, and we 
ladies will superintend the filling of some hampers.” 

The next morning dawned fair and cloudless. 
Breakfast was soon over, and shortly after ten o’clock 
the two brakes were rolling swiftly through the long 
narrow lanes in the direction of Walton, some six 
miles distant from Merrivale. 

Erica sat between George Spofforth and a Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Lascelles sitting nearly opposite her. Somehow, 
look in which direction she would, she felt those dark 
eyes following her own, and she was glad when 
Walton was reached. 

“Here we are,’ said Miss Travers, as the brake 
stopped at a neat little inn; “allow me to introduce 
the village of Walton to you, ladies and gentlemen.” 

The other conveyance had arrived a few minutes 
before, and, emptied of its contents, was fastened in a 
primitive fashion to a tree on the opposite side of the 
narrow road, while the driver had unharnessed the 
horses, and was giving them a plentiful supply of 
water. Here and there, through the trees, they could 
see a thatched roof, and, further down the road, 
some whitewashed cottages, while a group of rosy- 
cheeked, bare-headed children and a few stray fowls 
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tle mignonette borders and lavender-scented bushes 
of the little garden before the inn, to the large cool 
parlour in which the other half of the party were 
unpacking some hampers. ; 

Luncheon over, the party started for the Tower; 
Miss Travers and Erica remaining behind to dispose 
of the hampers, and Ted Lyne enjoying an unmis- 
takable nap in the arm-chair, with his heels on the 
back of the couch. 

“Ts it far to the Tower?” Erica asked. as she 
folded a snowy d’oyley over a cut pigeon-pie. 

“About half a mile, I think; but it is rather 
rough for driving,” Maud answered.—* Why, Mr, 
Lascelles——!” she exclaimed, as that gentleman 
re-entered the room. 

“May I offer my services?” he asked, coming 
forward. 

“No, thanks; I have just finished,” Maud replied, 
raising her head. 

He made his way towards Erica then. “Can I be 
of any assistance to you, Miss North?” he asked. 

He saw the rich colour dye her cheek as she stooped 
to fasten the hamper. 

“What have I done to deserve my dismissal from 
your service?” he asked in a low tone. 

“Nothing,” Erica forced herself to answer coldly, 
though her heart beat as though it would choke 
her. 

She turned away abruptly and went towards Miss 


completed the picture. Travers, ‘Shall we start now?” she asked. 
A few minutes, and they were all trooping in past (To be continued.) 
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‘WHERE 


mon symbol of our 

life; it springs 

from a tiny, gushing 
stream, and ever widens 
in its course till it is 
merged in the ocean of 
eternity. 

Now, then, dear girls, 
have you ever thought 
about this river? As it 
grows and lengthens, tri- 
butary streams flow in to 

: increase it and beautify it ; 

and the tributary streams 

are the interests and pursuits of our minds, the 

knowledge that we acquire, and the love which we 

meet with in our daily life. And just as a river 

that has few tributary streams is a poor, uninter- 

esting piece of water, so will our lives be if we 

cannot make interests outside our own personality, 

or learn something that will enable us to help other 
people. 

Now, do not run away with the impression that I 
want you all to be geniuses, 
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= > II.—THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
tn RIVER is a very com- 


AND RIVER MEET.” 


LIFE. 


HTow dull the world would be if we were all perfect, 
and if we all knew exactly as much as could possibly 
be known about everything! I can imagine nothing 
more prosy than a roomful of people who knew that 
they had nothing else to learn, and that by no pos- 
sible means could they be any cleverer than they 
were at that moment. 

We must not be satisfied with the littleness of an 
everyday life which embraces nothing elevating, from 
sunrise to sunset. 

But “ Excelsior !” 

Of course, to begin with, as soon as a girl leaves 
school she should look round her to find in what way 
she can best begin to reward her mother and father 
for the watchful care that they have bestowed upon 
her all her life through. 

She may help by teaching her younger brothers and 
sisters, by arranging the flowers for the house; or, by 
taking her share of social duties and housekeeping, 
lessen the burden that falls so heavily on the shoulders 
of the mother of a family. 

Then as to the formation of new friendships. Girls, 
especially very young ones, are apt to run into sudden 
and violent friendships, when, for a month, the be- 
loved object is absolute perfection, and at the end of 
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which time she generally develops into a “ spiteful 
cat!” 

Never make a friend of anyone whose conversation 
you would not like your mother to hear, or whose 
actions have ever brought the faintest colour to your 
cheek. 

The formation of a girl’s character, when once she 
has left the schoolroom, depends more than she is 
aware on the new friendships that she forms. 

You talk about a girl’s being vulgar. 

Now, have you ever considered what vulgarity is? 
It is not natural, and you can help it; so that it is a 
fault, to begin with, and it is well defined by one of 
the great thinkers of recent times--the German 
Schopenhauer—as the predomination of the will over 
the intellect. 

So you see how easily—how very easily—you may 
lapse into vulgarity by not using the brains that God 
has given you. 

Whatever pursuit you are going to make your own, 
be sure to study carefully the very best literature 
that has been written on the subject. 

Let Ruskin be your guide in art; and evenif you 
cannot appreciate all his books, isolated volumes like 
“Mornings in Florence,” “The Crown of Wild Olives,” 
and “ Sesame and Lilies,” will be sure to delight you. 

Some people think that to be artistie you must 
necessarily be esthetic, and run down the very idea. 

But just as to be artistic (that is, a lover of the 
beautiful and lofty in the world) is an absolute 
necessity, so to be “esthetic” verges on insanity. 
I shotild not like te think that the readers of 


THE QUIVER found it necessary to adopt long, sad- 
coloured garments and tumbled hair because they 
were advised to be artistic; or that, instead of ad- 
miring flowers in their proper places, they spent long 
hours in worshipping a primrose, when they might 
be knitting their brothers’ socks. 

All you have got to do to discover the art in this 
world is to keep your eyes open, and never to think 
that it will do you no good to look at a sunset-sky 
or the white chalice of a snowy lily. 

A great many of you girls are, no doubt, musical— 
or you think you are, which is a very different thing. 
Do not spend your time in learning flashy waltzes 
and mazurkas, which will do no one any good—least 
of all yourselves—but study Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schumann, Schubert, and Chopin, and keep 
up the brilliancy of your execution with Czerny’s 
exercises and Grieg’s quaint difficulties. 

Aiming high will reward you in the end, as well in 
music as in anything else. 

“Difficulties are the stones out of which God’s 
houses are built.” 

Of course there are some among you to whom 
neither music nor literature appeals, the turn of whose 
minds inclines towards drawing and painting. 

I take it for granted that you have laid at school 
the foundation of a thorough knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of drawing, and your object now should be to 
aim at composition and originality. 

Go about the world with your eyes open, and 
wherever, in town or country. you see a figure or 
subject that strikes you as something out of the 
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common, reproduce it from memory at the first op- 
portunity, until you have got materials for your 
first original picture. It is a good plan to carry 
a sketch-book about with you, and, if possible, 
always to draw from nature, even though you can 
only reproduce the street in front of your window, 
or a chair or table in your sitting-room. Copies are 
all very well up to a certain pitch ; but, above all, do 
aim at originality, and avoid a mind that can only 
run in one groove. 

I came across a girl the other day who, instead of 
the conventional drawing and painting, had taken up 
carving, picture-framing, and carpentering. She had 
a large, unfurnished attic at the top of the house, 
where she kept all her materials and appliances ; and 
a very cosy little place it was ! 

Chip-carving—now so fashionable—is both easy and 
effective, and only requires three or four tools. Any 
friend can show you how to hold your tools ; and when 
you have mastered the correct method of chipping 
away the wood, you can teach yourself, and, with a 
slight knowledge of drawing, copy your own pat- 
terns. Walnut is the best wood you can use for this 
pretty employment, and you will find it so much 
easier than the more ambitious relief-carving. 

Type-writing, again, opens out a wide field of useful- 
ness and employment, and nowadays is a recognised 
source of income. It can only be mastered, like many 
other things, by patience and perseverance. 

Then, again, there are girls who are neither literary, 
musical, nor artistic, but merely domestic, and perhaps 
have a considerable talent for dressmaking and mil- 
linery. 

Nowadays, when there are so many ladies whose 
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income is entirely derived from trimming hats and 
bonnets, there is a decided opening for such talent, 
But even if you are above the necessity of earning 
your own living, you need never scorn the saving of a 
few pounds. And girls are naturally far better able 
to suit their own faces and figures than milliners and 
dressmakers who turn out clothes for the million. 

The way to make your first essay at dressmaking is 
to pick to pieces a well-fitting old bodice, and care. 
fully cut a lining by the pattern, noticing every 
stitch and seam as you go along. 

Get a good paper pattern of a skirt, which is 50 
easy to make nowadays, when skirts are worn so plain 
and simple. 

Of course, you may machine the seams and sleeves, 
and any part of the dress that does not show; but 
remember, it is most inartistic to stitch the hem 
of the skirts. It should be always.done with in- 
visible slip stitches on the wrong side of the material, 

I wonder if our gowns will ever last as long as our 
grandmothers’ did, in the days when there were no 
machines, and when a new dress was quite an event 
in a girl’s life! 

I am pretty sure that our grandchildren will have 
no stores of old-fashioned clothes laid away in laven- 
der-scented drawers, which they in their turn will 
show to their children as fashions of a bygone age, 
and as what “dear grandmamma” wore when she was 
married or when she went to a tea-party ! 

It is a good plan to map out a little idea of the way 
in which your days should be spent, so that each hour 
may have its appointed duty. Every day, of course, 
the same programme could not be carried out, as, if 
you live in a town, engagements will be continually 
cropping up and disturbing all routine. 

I do not know that I quite approve of all these 
societies into which girls are so ready to rush nowa- 
days. The girl that has not strength of mind to get 
up and to go to bed at the time she knows is best for 
her health, without fear of a fine or hope of a prize, 
must be a very poor creature. We shall, 
no doubt, live to hear (as this is an age 
of rapid improvement) of “ Eating” 
Societies and “Dreaming” Societies. 
and thus become bondwomen indeed 
to a social system ! 

Every girl should become skilled 
both in plain sewing and cookery ; for 
as the natural outcome of a woman’s 
life is marriage, so every one of you 
should be thoroughly prepared to enter 
into that holy state as an efficient mis- 
tress of a household, however large or 
small, Perhaps some of you have a 
taste for writing. If so, by all means 
encourage it; for the pen of a ready 
writer is a most useful gift. and may 
~ be turned to very good account. But 
authorship is hard work, and means 
a certain amount of thorough general 
information, which can only be secured 
by wide reading and quick powers of 
observation. 

If possible, try and take an interest 
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in “parish” work; for to get to know one’s poorer 
neighbours, and their trials and sufferings, is one of 
the best preparations for life. Talk to them and visit 
them as friends; and, in remembering that we all 
have one common Father, forget all ranks and 
grades ; for often a kind word, or a warm hand- 
shake, will do more, by encouraging self-esteem and 
confidence, than a purse full of gold given with the 
proud condescension of a superior. 

A local lending library is a very interesting and 
profitable institution to start, if you live in the 
country where one does not exist already. 

There are two or three societies and charities that 
will give you grants of books to begin upon; and 
then, by dint of each member paying one penny a 
month, and by the exaction of small fines, you will 
find your store of books steadily increase. 

One last word now as to a very important subject— 
personal appearance ! 

There is a sort of theory abroad that every literary 
girl must of necessity be both plain-featured and 
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badly dressed ; and it is-one of the greatest mistakes 
in the world. It is absolutely wrong not to make the 
best use of those personal attractions which God has 
given you, and by careful dressing, and attention 
given to your body as well as your mind, to make 
yourself “a thing of beauty” and “a joy for ever.” 
There are some girls, of course, who have no good 
looks or attractive, winning manners; and let them 
remember for their comfort that the good housewife 
in Proverbs who clothed her household in scarlet is 
held up for our admiration, while beauty alone is 
pronounced deceitful. And they must endeavour to 
have the charm of a well-stocked mind on which to 
fall back, and perfect contentment, which will lend 
to any face a beauty which is of the soul. 

And now here we are at the end of my paper; and 
the last word that I will say to you dear girls in 
your teens is : Hasten to gather up knowledge like the 
ant, and be wise in your generation, that perhaps in 
after-years your children may “rise up and call you 
blessed.” 
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lent hospitals in the world 
for the treatment of those 
who suffer from diseases of 
the eye; but there is one 
which stands alone, alike 
in the interest of the situa- 
tion which it occupies and 
the great need for its ser- 
vices. On the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem — 
the road along which most 
probably the Virgin Mary 
and Joseph travelled as 
they went, just before “ the 
young Child’s” birth, to the 
city of David, along which a little later the three 
wise men hurried to render their adoration, and the 
soldiers of Herod hastened to accomplish the slaughter 
of the Innocents—there stands the British Ophthalmic 
Hospital, which is under the management of the Grand 
Priory of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. 

This, perhaps the most ancient Order of Knighthood, 
of the English branch of which the Queen is the 
"Sovereign Head” and the Prince of Wales “Grand 
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Prior,” originated in Jerusalem centuries ago, and 
there it has now established this hospital for the 
gratuitous treatment of diseases of the eye. Where 
could such a House of Mercy more suitably be placed 
than within view of Mount Zion, and not ten minutes’ 
walk from the spot in Jerusalem where the Master 
once healed one who had been blind from his birth ? 
Never less than twenty sufferers, sometimes as many 
as one hundred and fifty, come here daily to be treated ; 
for diseases of the eye are, as they were in our Lord's 
time, very common in the Holy Land. Some of them 
appear with their foreheads seared with hot irons, 
which the people ignorantly suppose is a cautery te 
drive off inflammation from the eyes! Others, through 
equal ignorance, have only intensified the disease by 
rubbing in blue-stone powder and other injurious 
substances. In one year, 3,238 patients were relieved, 
and 231 operations performed. 

The gratitude of many of the poor sufferers is most 
touching. One patient, an old Fellaheen woman who 
said that she was a hundred years old, and certainly 
looked it, went away from the hospital much relieved, 
and returned a few days afterwards, having walked 
five miles with a heavy basket of grapes on her head 
as a present for the hospital. While the greater 
number of cases come from Jerusalem itself and the 
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neighbourhood, including Bethlehem, there are also 
some who come there from Gaza, Jaffa, Hebron, and 
from beyond the Jordan—names that revive so many 
and such pathetic memories. While the Members of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem have founded the 
hospital and contributed to its support, much aid is 
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needed from the public at large. Christian sympathy 
and support certainly will not be looked for in vain 
for a work so sorely needed and surrounded with such 
sacred associations. 

The Honorary Secretary is John H. Easterbrook, 
Esq., The Chancery, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, E.C, 
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A CALL TO THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 


BY THE REV. 


R. K. COLLISSON, 


(St. Luke vii. 12.) 





> |HE evening sun was setting on the 
|] hills which surrounded the Galilean 
village of Nain, as a company of 
wayfarers pressed up the ascent to 
the gates, with the intention of stop- 
ping there for the night. 

As they drew near, there might 
have been seen One in their midst 
who bore in His countenance the stamp of authority, 
and upon every line of whose features were written 
goodness and benevolence. Upon Him the assembly 
hung listening eagerly to the words which fell from 














His lips. It was Jesus of Nazareth, who had just 
come from Capernaum, twenty-five miles away. 
There He had performed a wonderful miracle in 
the healing of the centurion’s servant, who lay at 
the point of death. And the multitude had fol- 
lowed Him thence, moved, part by curiosity, part 
by awe of His power, and a very small part by a 
desire to know more of Him. 

As they drew near the gates, their progress was 
arrested by a funeral procession, which came stream- 
ing out, uttering the shrill and mournful wail of 
lamentation for the dead, There was a pathos deepet 




















than ordinary in the spectacle, for the chief mourner 
was a widow, and the youth who lay extended upon 
the bier was her only son. 

“A young man, the only son of his mother.” Sad- 
der and sadder. “A young man.” We weep for the 
old; we lament the day when we lay in the cold 
grave one whose head is crowned with grey hairs, 
but not as we grieve for the young, stricken down 
in the dawn of their beauty and strength. It seems 
natural that death should take the aged—though 
every day bears its solemn testimony to the fact that 
the young die also. 

“The only son of his mother.” No wonder she 
wept. The first-born is ever the dearest ; and when 
the first-born is also the only child, then the affec- 
tion of father and mother is centred in him. 

But her husband—could he not console her? No; 
for she was a widow. Could sorrow be deeper? A 
happy home, a loved husband, an idolised boy, and 
then alone, desolate—a widow, bereft of all that 
was dear ! 

We can imagine how she loved her boy when her 
husband went the way of all flesh ; how tenderly she 
reared him; how carefully she taught him, as every 
Jewisa mother was wont, about the God of Israel, 
the privileges that belonged to the chosen people, and 
the great hope which Jehovah had given to them. 
How she tried to make a true noble man of him. 
And as he grew, and his manhood began to appear, 
how expectantly she looked forward to the day when 
he should take his place among the men of Israel. 
And it is intimated that he did requite his mother’s 
care—that he did grow up honoured and respected by 
his neighbours and fellow-citizens, for, we are told, a 
great multitude were following the bier to the grave. 

But, alas! The Destroyer came (who so often seems 
to knock at the wrong door) and bore him away. And 
with him the widow's hope and the widow’s happi- 
ness were gone. The home was desolate! She was 
forlorn. The world was not wide enough to contain 
her grief. She must wend her way in solitariness. 
There was none to lighten her burden. Her only son, 
her crown, her support in her old age, was dead. 

The sad procession was passing onwards when, 
amidst the weeping and lamentation, a clear voice 
was heard—*“ Weep not.”’ Strange words to her ears! 
Why should she not weep? Who was this stranger 
who bade her dry her tears? Surely He could not 
know! Her son—her only son—was lying there: 
he whom she had watched from infancy, and who 
Was just giving promise of a glorious manhood. He 
lay there shorn of his strength—the beating of his 
young heart stilled. Was her grief unworthy of 
tears? And then, too, she was a widow, doubly be- 
reaved, 

Ah! He knew, as He knows now, all our griefs 
and sorrows. And if any such thought did enter her 
mind, it was speedily dismissed. For, looking at Him 
through the mist of her tears, she saw in His face 
something more than sympathy. She saw power and 
212 
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authority. Those words, “Weep not,” were not idly 
uttered. The sympathy of Jesus was not the cold- 
drawn, formal, meaningless sympathy of the world. 
It was, as it is now, a true sym-pathy, a true com-passion, 
a “suffering with,” for that is what both words mean. 
Her pain was His pain. His heart was playing the 
same chords of agony that hers was. And when He 
said, “ Weep not,” her heart responded to the words, 
and echoed back, “Weep not.” And yet, there lay 
her only son, and what could He do? 

A strange stillness came over the multitude—a 
strange, unearthly, expectant stillness. Jesus ap- 
proached the bier, and touched it. The bearers, awed 
by His commanding appearance, stood still, and the 
question went round: “ Who is it who dares thus to 
disobey the law, and defile himself by touching a 
corpse?” It was answered in an unexpected way. The 
thrilling voice was heard once more, and this time 
the Lord of Life called on the demon of death to 
deliver up his prey :—‘ Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise.” And the young man arose and began to 
speak ; and He delivered him to his mother. 

Did you ever listen to a strain of music until, by 
some strange influence, you became fascinated, dread- 
ing to move hand or foot lest the heavenly transport 
should be disturbed? Or have you ever gazed on 
some work of art so exquisitely beautiful that you 
have been afraid to touch it lest you should destroy 
the illusion of its reality which possesses you? Like 
sweet strains of music does this narrative touch our 
souls as we listen to the low wailing of the widow’s 
grief, the gentle symphony of the Saviour’s com- 
passion, and then hear the trumpet-notes of ringing 
joy which must have burst from the lips of those who 
witnessed this wonderful restoration to life. We are 
afraid to add anything to these wonderful strains. 
Like a glorious picture, complete and perfect, enchain- 
ing us by its marvellous colouring, holding us still and 
spellbound, we contemplate this narrative, so tender, 
so touching, so pathetic, so grand, and we hesitate to 
add a single comment, lest what we should say should 
mar its perfection or weaken its influence. 

What lesson shall we bear away with us? What 
solemn thought shall be the organ voluntary to dis- 
miss us from this House of God? 

Shall we remember the sympathy of Christ for 
His people under all circumstances? What comfort 
there is in the knowledge that He, at any rate, will 
never leave us or forsa! us! that there is no condition 
so distressing that He cannot measure our grief! He 
with us enters into every trial, and whether in the 
ordinary sorrows of life, in sickness, poverty, partings, 
death, or in the soul-pain which springs from the sense 
of weakness and sin, He is always our Sympathiser. 
“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows.” And when He says to us, “ Weep not,” it is 
because He has the remedy for our grief at hand, 
although we in our blindness may not see it. 

There is a more solemn lesson. Whose funeral 
was this ? Was it of some Methuselah, burdened 
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with years? No; he who was summoned to appear 
before God was a young man. 

How awful is death! Ere another day close, that 
body of yours, so full of life and vigour, may be cold 
and still; those limbs, over which you have perfect 
control, nerveless and helpless; those eyes reflect 
back no look of love and intelligence ; those feet run 
no more on errands of activ'ty; that magnificent 
machinery at rest. Your friends will call you dead. 
In solemn procession they will bear you to the tomb. 
Yes, you, even you, shall occupy the bier. And then 
in a few days you will be forgotten; your place in 
the world occupied by another. You know nothing, 
absolutely nothing, of when and how this fate may 
seize you. Your whole life is fraught with the peril 
of it. It may come in the busy street, or in the quiet 
study; in the holy precincts of the House of God, or 
amidst scenes of worldly gaiety; suddenly, or after 
long, consuming disease. Each ache or pain that you 
feel may be but the forerunner of the final stroke 
that shall lay you in the dust. You take one step 
now, the next may be your last ; one breath now, the 
next may never come; one look now, and your eyes 
may close on this world for ever. 

As I contemplate this fact, this certainty, yet dread 
uncertainty, of death, I am appalled at my own calm- 
ness, I am overwhelmed at my own thoughtlessness. 
The days pass by ; sickness seems far away, and we 
live as though it were impossible that death should 
come to us next. 

“In the midst of life we are in death.’ How true 
are these words! And we, especially those of us who 
are young, need to face the truth calmly and bravely, 
not with the stolid indifference of the stoic, not with 
the fatalistic apathy of the Arab, not with the 
defiant boastfulness of the atheist, but with the pre- 
paration of a pure heart and soul, and the answer of 
a good conscience towards God. 

Surely the young man of Nain cries to the living of 
to-day, ‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth; for all flesh is as grass, and as the flower 
of grass.” 

Yet another deeply solemn lesson. How many 
there are among us who are, like this young man, 
dead Dead men unburied! They 
walk and talk. eat, drink, sleep, earn money, and 
spend it; but for all holy aspirings, for all realisation 
of what life truly is, for all earnestness and godliness, 
they are dead men. Their bodies are living and 
active, their earthly and sensual hopes and desires are 
alive and vigorous, but their souls are cold and still 
and lifeless. Their eyes reflect back no intelligent 
light of love into the face of the Father who loves 
them. Their lips utter no sound of prayer or praise 
or worship. 

Years ago, it may be, a loving father and mother 
dedicated you solemnly to God’s service. For you 
they sent up many a deep-souled sob of prayer, that 
you might not hereafter be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified, and that you might man- 


men unburied. 


They are dead men unburied, 
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fully fight under His banner, and continue Christ's 
faithful soldier and servant until your life’s end. 

But you are ashamed, and you do not fight. Their 
prayers and their teachings are forgotten. You are 
living as though God’s message of holiness had never 
reached your ears, as though you had never heard of 
Christ at all. It may be that even His very Name is 


taken upon your lips jestingly and mockingly. Yet 
you intend to be religious some time. You hope to 


win heaven, if heaven there be. Oh! remember that 
you have no lease of life, and that in the contest of 
life young and old alike are felled by death. 

To you comes the ringing ery of Christ, “ Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise.” Will you not listen to 
it, lest after a while your ears should be deaf to it 
entirely ? 

If you want to wake early, you buy an alarum clock 
and set it at the appointed hour. The first morning 
it startles you by its clamour, but you turn over for a 
few moments more of rest. The next day you easily 
drop off to sleep again, and in a few days it rings in 
vain. Your ears no longer heed its noise. So the 
heart grows colder and colder, weeds of sin gain deeper 
and deeper root, and choke out the good impulses that 
urge you to righteousness. The Word is heard con- 
tinually, but no heed is given to it, until at last the 
Christ of sympathy, the Christ who labours and longs 
to save you, becomes the Christ of judgment. God is 
waiting to welcome His wandering children, to say 
over each one of them, in tones of love and joy, 
“Bring forth the best robe and put it on him; and 
put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet; and 
bring hither the fatted calf and kill it; for this my 
son was dead and is alive again, was lost and is 
found.” 

One more lesson and I have done. The living must 
be messengers to the dead. Those of us who know 
and love Christ, and who have found His life, must 
go armed with Hisstrength and purity, armed too with 
His unfailing sympathy, and speak in living and loving 
tones His message to those who are dead in trespasses 
We must not stand aloof from the places 
Nor may 


and sins. 
of sin in the world for fear of defilement. 
we despair of anyone and say it is useless to speak 
to him. Remember how Christ was reproached for 
consorting with publicans and sinners. That reproach 
must be ours also. The work of salvation is not the 
work of the ministry only; it is the work of every 
individual Christian ; and no man should feel satisfied 
with his life until in this, as well as in other ways, he 
has imitated the example of the Master. 

How many mothers there are in the world weep- 
ing and mourning and praying for sons and for 
daughters who are growing up dead to religious 
life ! 

It may be that to one of us God has given the 
opportunity of saying, “Weep not,” to someone thus 
in grief, coupled with the power to turn her sadness 
into joy. It may be that to you or to me Ged has 
committed the sacred trust of a word to be spoken at 
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the fit season, when He shall give us the opportunity 
which shall save a soul from sin. Let each one say 
to himself, ‘‘ Somewhere in the world some soul in 
darkness is waiting for that word which I must speak, 
or incur the penalty of destroying my brother.” Oh, 
fearful responsibility !—a responsibility which makes 
us instinctively turn to a Higher wisdom and strength 
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than we possess. But oh, sweet and blessed reward 
of bearing it faithfully ! 

Let us watch and pray, that we may seize the con- 
venient moment, for we know not when or where it 
may come, of saying by the grace of Christ, with His 
power and authority, to the maiden. “Talitha cumi ;” 
to the youth, “ Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” 





o>, SOME CURIOUS MAORI TRADITIONS. 
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‘a HE Maori as we know him 
now is a different being 
from the Maori of Captain 
Cook’s day, or even of 
fifty years ago. 

A very large proportion 
of the people have become 
imbued with European 
ideas, and though super- 
stition of the most en- 
thralling type is still 
largely mixed up with the 
Maori nature, it is taking 
new shapes. The old 
priests, with their incant- 
ations, their communings 
with hidden spirits. their 
terrible powers in connection with the tapu, are 
rapidly dying out, and much weird and mysterious 
lore is dying out with them. Prophets and wizards 
still flourish in secluded settlements, and are still 
objects of great dread among the natives; but for 
the most part they interweave into their religion, 
usually with grotesque and revolting effect, ideas 
which they have derived from European religious 
teachers, and a great deal of their archaic mysticism 
has disappeared. 

This would hardly be matter for regret but for the 
fact that the more degrading superstitions are as a 
rule retained. What is rapidly slipping away is the 
vast store of legendary lore handed down with great 
solemnity and secrecy by the priesthood from father to 
son, much of which is of great interest to students of 
ethnology and language, and much of which is cha- 
racterised by a wild poetry of its own, and even a great 
deal of very abstruse philosophy. 

Fortunately, some effort is being made to preserve 
the more important Maori traditions. To Sir George 
Grey, for his cultured and painstaking labours in the 
study of Maori mythology, we have much reason to be 
thankful. The late Judge Maning, who established 
himself as thoroughly among the Maoris as George 
Borrow did among the gipsies, has preserved for us 
interesting relics of Maori folk-lore which make us 
regret that he did not, out of his unrivalled stores of 
knowledge, commit more to paper for the benefit of 
posterity. And there is at the present time a work 
being published by the New Zealand Government in 








which Mr. John White, the compiler, has set down a 
large collection of traditions, incantations, and frag- 
ments of Maori poetry, dictated to him by Maori 
priests for the most part, as he tells us, sitting under 
a sturdy tree on the outskirts of a forest, and remote 
from the abodes of men, at various times during the 
last fifty years. 

From these and other sources the present paper is 
derived. Its object is to tell, in as concise a form as 
possible, some of the ideas of the ancient Maoris re- 
garding the creation of the world, the origin of evil, 
and other questions of great import, to which philo- 
sophers in all ages have devoted themselves, and 
which had a fascinating influence on the minds even 
of fierce Maoris in far-distant ages, when their time 
must have been very largely taken up in killing and 
eating their enemies. 

The Maori story of creation is impressively told by 
Judge Maning, and every reader will be at once struck 
with its many points of resemblance to the inspired 
record in the Scriptures. The heavens (Rangi) which 
are above us, and the earth (Papa) which lies beneath 
us, say the Maoris, are the progenitors of men and the 
origin of all things. Formerly the heavens lay upon 
the earth, and all was darkness. They had never 
been separated. ‘And the children of heaven and 
earth sought to discover the difference between light 
and darkness, between day and night, for men had 
become numerous; but still the darkness continued.” 

So runs the Maori legend. Judge Maning explains 
that “men” is not to be understood literally as human 
beings, but as conscious intelligences—entities having 
knowledge of their own existence. The children of 
heaven and earth agreed to rend their parents asunder. 
Only one, Tawhiri-Matea, the wind, or the god of the 
winds, had pity on them. Five agreed to separate 
them, only one had pity. The legend becomes very 
mystical, as it goes on to describe the struggles of 
nature to escape from chaos and darkness, and the un- 
successful attempts of the various gods to separate 
heaven and earth. Rongo-Matane, the god of the 
cultivated fruits of the earth, symbolised by a kumara, 
Haumia-Tikitiki, god of the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, represented by a fern-root ; Tangaroa, the Maori 
Neptune; and Tu-Matauenga (of whom more anon), 
each tried to separate them, and failed. Finally, 
Tane-Mahuta, the forest-god, arose to battle against 
heaven ,and carth, and, bending down his head 
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and pushing upwards with his feet, he tore them 
asunder. 
Then wailed the heavens and exclaimed the earth, 


“Wherefore this murder? Why this great sin? 
Why destroy us? Why separate us?” But what 
cared Tane? Upwards he sent the one and down- 
wards the other; and thence comes the saying: 
“Tane pushed, and heaven and earth were divided. 
He it is who separated night from day.” 

So runs the Maori story, which then goes on to give 
a vivid account of how the storm-god Tawhiri-Matea 
made war against his brethren, because they had separ- 
ated their parents. The forest-god is soon prostrate 
on the ground, with all his branches food for moth and 
worm. Tangaroa deserts the wave-worn cliff, and flies 
to the depth of the ocean. Next the storm turned 
against Rongo-Matane (god of the cultivated fruits) 
and Haumia (god of spontaneous productions of the 
earth), but Earth snatched them away and hid them 
in her bosom, and the storm sought them in vain. 
Finally he turned against Tu-Matauenga, the Maori 
war-god—the man-god— but here his rage and wrest- 
ling are of no avail. Tu-Matauenga stands upright on 
the open plains. 

There are several quaint and poetical ideas connected 
with the Maori legends of creation. For instance, they 
say that though Ranyi and Papa (heaven and earth) 
had been separated, they still loved each other. The 
mist and dew are the tears of Papa for Rangi, and are 
the messengers in the form of clouds to carry the damp 
air and steam up to Rangi; and when the west wind 
blows, it is Rangi tickling the ears of Papa. Further 
they tell us that Tane, seeing how bare Papa was 
after being separated from Rangi, fetched herbage and 
trees wherewith to clothe her. When he planted trees, 
he set the feet andl legs in the earth—trees, at first, were 
like men—and retired a little distance to survey them, 
but they did not, please him. He then planted the head 
downwards and the legs upwards, which he pronounced 
good. Thus the hair of the head became the roots. 

It is worthy of notice, as Judge Maning points out, 
that according to the Maori legend the separation of 
heaven from earth caused light to appear before the 
existence of the sun. The first animals actually de- 
scribed by the Maori priests are fish and reptiles, 
“children of Tangaroa,”’ the ocean-god, and of water 
generally. 

The natives have traditions of reptiles of a large size 
which existed in the country from which they emi- 
grated. Their legends also state that some of the 
reptiles which first properly belonged to the water 
became land animals ana lived in the forest. Further 
the author adds: “It is worthy of notice that ail the 
brethren of Tu, the man—that is, the organised form 
of plants, fish, and reptiles—are called in the Maori 
elder brothers, and this is in accordance with Scripture, 
and alse with the deductions of geological science. 
The wind also is an elder brother.” The evolution of 
order from chaos is described in the legend as “ the 
first great darkness during the seeking and struggling 
when old Earthquake reigned.” Judge Maning points 
out that there is an extraordinary depth of meaning 
in the Maori original. 

The latter, he says, conveys the idea that matter had 
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existed without form for immeasurable time, but that, 
at last the inherent properties or chemical affinities 
of matter causing each atom to seek its fellow and 
fitting place, gave birth to “a struggle, a turmoil, a 
commotion, and a seeking,” figured by an earthquake, 
which ended in all the productions of order, organisa- 
tion and ail the forms of nature. “These,” he adds, 
“are not the ideas of savages, but the remains of 
the philosophy and religion of a remote age when, far 
from New Zealand, the ancestors of the Maoris were a 
great and civilised people.” 

The Maori priests held that generation after genera- 
tion was added to the sons of men, and that death was 
unknown until the time of Maui-Poti. This is the 
Maori Hercules, who performed various gigantic ex- 
ploits, including the fishing-up of a world from the 
depths of the sea. He was a capricious, tricksy demi- 
god, always engaged in some kind of mischief, and 
it was for offending “The Great Lady Death ” by one 
of his mischievous exploits that he was at length 
killed. His descendants, according to the Maori 
myth, gradually degenerated until they became mere 
ordinary men, and on all was entailed the penalty of 
death incurred by their great ancestor. 

The first murder in the world, according to the 
Maori tradition, was committed when Rau-riki killed 
Hotu-a because the females loved Hotu-a, and because 
he was a noble-looking and beautiful man. The 
relatives of Hotu-a went in revenge and made war 
against Rau-riki, whom they slew, all his people being 
also killed or taken prisoners. When the fight was 
over, they assembled the prisoners, and after killing 
the first one captured, they took his heart and pre- 
sented it to the high priest ; this he cooked, and when 
he had eaten it they killed all the other prisoners, 
carefully saving all the blood, which they offered as a 
sacrifice to the gods ; and then the bodies of all those 
slain were cut up and cooked and eaten by the army. 
This was the commencement of cannibalism in the 
world. The priest who told Mr. White this, further 
stated that the practice of curing the heads of dis- 
tinguished enemies also originated in the war on 
Rau-riki. The head of this chief was cured : the brains 
were first taken out, and a piece of wood placed in 
each nostril. The skin of the neck was sewn round a 
hoop of kare-ao (Rhipogonum scandens), so that i 
might not shrink ; the lips were sewn together to pre- 
vent the teeth appearing ; it was then carefully covered 
up with grass and placed on the top of an wmu (oven) 
and cured. This is pretty much the same process that 
was followed until recent years. In the early period 
of our commerce with the natives quite a lucrative 
trade sprang up in the exportation of Maori heads 
for the furnishing of European museums. When it 
was found, however, that the heads were being “ made 
to order” by the simple process of tattooing the faces 
of slaves, and afterwards decapitating them, the trade 
got into discredit, and when the Maoris came under 
the influence of Christianity the ghastly practice fell 
into disuse, so that now it is probably quite a lost art. 

The Maoris have several legends of a rebellion in 
heaven. One of these, translated by Mr. White, states 
that the Kahwi-anu (flock of cold) persisted in their 
efforts to draw the Kahui-tahu (flock of plenty) and 
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the Aahui-tao (flock of blessings) to evil and rebellion. 
Rangi therefore gave the order to expel them, and to 
Tane (his son) the power to throw them down from 
the first heaven into darkness. Two other rebellions 
followed, in the second of which we are told thousands 
of the rebels were killed—* that is, as far as spirits 
gould be killed.” Tane and Raki then consulted. “ Tane 
persisted in his determination to kill all, but Rangi 
referred to a proposal he had made some time previously 
that the world should be divided, and the heavens 
separated from the earth, so that these spirits would 
become human by assuming bodies, but Tane would 
not agree. Through this misunderstanding these 
spirits were doomed to stay in darkness. They were 
driven from the upper heavens, and their unalterable 
fate was to live in doubt in this world and in the 
worlds of darkness.” One of the legends then goes on 
to state that after Tane had arranged the stars and 
made his father Ranyi beautiful, and had formulated 
the laws of tapu, he visited the earth and again went 
up to the heavens. After his departure the spirits who 
occupied the lower worlds (they who had been driven 
from the heavens for their disobedience to Rangi) 
sought to be revenged on Tane for the part he had 
taken in driving them thence. 

They first caused evil among the fish of the sea, and 
multitudes of them were destroyed. Then they caused 
evil among the birds of the air, and flocks of them 
perished ; and when men were made and had multi- 
plied, they also caused evil among them. “Thus was 
evil introduced into this world, and man, birds, and 
fish became antagonistic. Man killed man, birds de- 
stroyed birds, and fish devoured fish, and thus death 
was first known in this world.” 

Like most nations, the Maoris have traditions regard- 
ing the Deluge. That which Mr. White obtained from 
a priest of the Nga-i-tahu tribe is very explicit in its 
details, and very interesting. 

Men had become very numerous, and evil prevailed 
everywhere. The tribes quarrelled, and wars were 
frequent. The worship of Tane was neglected, and his 
doctrines were openly denied. Men utterly refused to 
believe the teachings of Para-whenua-mea and Tupu- 
nui-a-uta respectimg the separation of heaven and earth 
by Tane, and at length cursed these two devout men 
when they continued in their teaching. Then these 
two teachers were very angry, and got their stone 
axes and cut down totara and other trees, which they 
dragged together to the source of the river Tohinga 
(baptism). They bound the timber together with 
vines of the pirita and ropes, and made a very wide 
raft. Then they made incantations, and built a house 
on the raft, and put much food into it—fern-root, 
kumara (sweet potato), and dogs. Next they repeated 
their incantations, and prayed that rain might descend 
in such abundance as would convince men of the 
power of Tane, and prove the truth of his existence, 
and the necessity of the ceremonies of worship for 
life and for peace, and to avert evil and death. Then 
these teachers —with Tiu-Rete, a female named Wai- 
pauna-Nau, and other women—got on the rafi. Tiu, 
‘who was the priest on the raft, prayed that the rain 
might descend in great torrents, and when it had so 
rained for four or five days and nights he repeated 
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ineantations that it might cease, and it ceased. The 
raft was lifted by tne waters, and floated down the 
river Tohinga. All men and women and children 
were drowned of those who denied the truth of the 
doctrines preached by Tane. 

The legend then gives a detailed account of the 
wanderings of the raft, and the doings and adventures 
of its occupants. Once they saw goddesses wandering 
on the face of the ocean. These came to make a com- 
motion in the sea. that the raft might be destroyed 
and those on it might pe‘ish. The sea was boisterous, 
but the raft and its occupants were not overwhelmed. 
When they had floated about for seven moons, Tiu 
spoke to his companions, and said, “ We shall not die ; 
we shall land on the earth.” In the eighth month 
the rolling motion of the raft had changed: it now 
pitched up and down and rolled. 

Tiu then said that the signs of his staff indicated 
that the sea was becoming less deep, and he declared 
that that was the month in which they would land on 
dry earth. They did land, at Hawaiki—the place 
from which the Maoris, according to their traditions, 
migrated to New Zealand. They found that they 
were the only survivors of all the tribes of the earth, 
and that the earth had completely altered: it had 
been cracked in parts, had been turned upside down, 
and had completely changed in appearance. When 
they landed on the earth, their first act was to perform 
ceremonies and repeat incantations. They performed 
these to Tane, to Rangi, to Rehua, and all the gods. 
Sea-weed was the sacred offering given in place of 
slain sacrifice. The tradition gives a minute descrip- 
tion of the rites observed on the occasion. It further 
states that when they were performing the sacrifices 
they looked up and beheld the rainbow (Kahu-kura, 
red garment), and Kongo-nui-a-tau (great news of the 
whole year) in the sky, to which Tiu at once offered 
sacrifices, “and then discovered that Te-kani-whi 
(absorbed by friction) and her female attendants 
were the deities who, in answer to the prayers of Tiu 
and Para-whenua-mea, had caused the rain to descend, 
and had vomited up the great swelling of the waters 
which had destroyed all the rest of mankind, and who 
thenceforth dwelt below the end of the sky, whence 
they drive the ebb and flow of the tides we now see.” 

Such, in brief outlinc, are some of the most interest- 
ing of the ancient traditions of the Maoris. They 
show that these remarkable people not only carefully 
studied the phenomena of nature, and evolved theories 
to account for their production, but that they also 
gave serious attenticn to abstruse moral and theo- 
logical problems. 

In point of fact, the Maori priests were a highly sacred 
caste, hedged round with tremendous sanctity and 
awe, and educated as carefully as were those even of 
ancient Egypt. And wonderful as was the philosophy 
of the highly civilised people who dwelt under the 
shadow of the pyramids, and even before those mighty 
structures were upreared, it is questionable whether it 
wasin many respects more wonderful than that of the 
half-naked savages who lived in reed huts in the 
dense bush of New Zealand, and who subsisted in war- 
time on their enemies, and in times of peace on fern- 
root, sharks’ flesh, and shell-fish, 
















Words by Cuas. WESLEY, 1740. 
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Music by Joun Naytor, Mus. Doc., Oxon, 
(Organist and Choirmaster of York Minster.) 
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MISS ABODY’S 


CHAPTER I.-—AIMEE’S VISIT. 
“Harford Hall. Orsingham. 
* Monday, Sept. 1, 1890. 


« Y DARLING AIMBE,—I have been wishing 
{{) to write you a long letter telling you all 
AZ, my adventures in Germany, but could not 
find time to do so. I was very sorry to leave the 
beautiful Rhine, but my brother wanted me home. 


Perhaps you may have heard that Peter has come 
into a fortune. and I am going to stay in England 
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to keep house for him. He is kindness itself, dear 
old fellow! but so dreadfully unsociable, spending 
almost the entire day in the library among his 
books ! 

“Now I am going to make aselfish request ! Cannot 
you arrange to come and pay me a long visit? It 
would be a real charity, for I am feeling rather dull. 
and not very well, and I need not tell you how J 
should welcome you; do come if you can, dear.—Your 
loving friend, “CECIL VANSTONE,” 
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This was the letter which Aimée Forster was 
reading as the train bore her rapidly to Harford Hall. 
She had gratefully accepted the invitation, for her 
father, a hard-working London doctor, had not been 
able to afford a summer holiday that year. The girl 
was pale and thin—so pale, indeed, that the gaily 
dressed old lady, though a stranger, who sat opposite 
her in the carriage, offered her first a smelling-bottle 
and then a travelling-flask. 

“T never travel without them, for one never knows 
what may happen. You’d better take my remedies, 
child, or you'll be fainting before you’ve gone much 
further.” 

Aimée, however, declined them both with a smile of 
thanks. 

“T have not a long journey before me,” she ex- 
plained ; “I am going to Orsingham.” 

“ Orsingham ! Why, my dear, J live at Orsingham, 
and my name is Jane Abody. I thought I knew every- 
one belonging to the village ; you aren’t Mr. Peacock 
the draper’s daughter come home from school, are 
you?” 

“No, I am going on a visit to Mrs. Vanstone of 
Harford Hall.” 

Miss Abody raised her hands in astonishment, 
and looked severely through her eyeglass at Aimée 
Forster. 

* Already ?” she exclaimed; “,who would have 
thouzht they ‘d have begun already ! Well, it’s the 
way of the world!” 

The girl was puzzled by the seemingly inappro- 
priate remark, but did not ask for an explanation ; 
and the old lady did not speak again until the train 
steamed into the little country station, when she 
remarked— 

“T know Mrs. Vanstone wel/, and I shall make a 
point of calling upon her during your stay, so there's 
no occasion for us to say good-bye to each other.” 

“No there is not, as we shall meet again so soon.” 

Aimée had barely time to wonder at the indignant 
glance which Miss Abody bestowed on her at parting, 
for a lady hurried across the platform to greet her—a 
lady whose refined face bore signs of past sorrows. 
Cecil Vanstone had been a widow three years, and 
before her marriage she and Aimée had been school 
friends, notwithstanding the difference of their age; 
she was now only twenty-seven, and the doctor's 
daughter twenty-two. 

“ My dear girl! we have been parted a long while ; 
let me see how you are looking; not very strong, I 
am sorry to think; but you shall have a long rest; we 
must not send you home until you are quite well 
again !” 

A gentle kiss accompanied the kind words, and as 
the two friends drove away from the station in Mrs. 
Vanstone’s pony-carriage, Aimée felt strengthened 
already by the geniality of her welcome. 

Their way lay through the tiny village of Orsing- 
ham, where every man, woman, and child seemed to 
know the young widow; indeed, they had, one and 
all, missed her sadly during the foreign tour, which 
she had only undertaken for the sake of her health. 
Her heart was with the poor; she felt their joys and 
sorrows as they did themselves, and found consolation 
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for the great trouble of her own life in ministering to 
those around her. The country was new to Aimée, 
and she wondered at the way in which Cecil ruled her 
little kingdom; now and again the ponies were 
brought to a standstill while advice was tendered to 
some labourer as to the right medicine for his child- 
ren, or some baby was rescued from the perils of the 
roadway and restored to its working mother. 

“You must be very happy here,” she said, after one 
of these incidents ; “ how they all seem to love you!” 

“Tt is so easy to earn the affection of the poor, 
Aimée; yes, I have much to be grateful for in 
Orsingham.” 

They had reached Harford Hall by this time, and 
passing the lodge gate, were driving down an avenue 
of ancient oaks, beneath whose browning foliage they 
caught occasional glimpses of the stately red-brick 
mansion. 

“There is my brother on the steps,” Cecil remarked, 
with a laugh, as they neared the door. “I impressed 
upon him that it would seem very rude if he were not 
ready to welcome you, but I was afraid he would 
forget—he is so unsociable! I am trying my best to 
rouse him from his continual studies, for he might do 
so much good in the county, but my efforts seem all in 
vain. Peter is only thirty-five, but he looks much 
older, poor dear fellow !” 

Mr. Harford was a man of most peculiar appear- 
ance, Aimée thought. Not much above middle height, 
he was painfully thin, and wore no beard or moustache 
to soften the effect of his pronounced features and 
inscrutable mouth. His dark smooth hair already 
showed numerous streaks of grey, his bushy eye- 
brows alone retaining their colour, while the eyes 
which they shaded were piercing in their intentness. 
His manners were abrupt, leading sometimes to un- 
conscious rudeness. 

“Tamglad you’ve come,” were his words of welcome 
to the visitor: “now go indoors and have some tea ; 
you look tired, Miss Forster.” ; 

“ That speech means a great deal from Peter,” Cecil 
explained, as she led her friend up-stairs to the dainty 
room which had been prepared for her; “I never 


? 


knew him so polite to anyone before ! 


CHAPTER II.—PETER'’S STUDY. 
But Mr. Harford’s improved manner seemed to be 
confined to the day of Aimée’s arrival. Next morning 
the ladies took breakfast and lunch alone; and when 
Cecil despatched a servant to summon him to dinner. 
* Master is busy, and cannot be disturbed, ma’am,” 
was the unsatisfactory reply. 

Aimée was looking bright that day, as though even 
the few hours she had passed in the fresher country 
air had brought back some of the roses to her cheeks. 
She was not, strictly speaking, a pretty girl, possess- 
ing only the advantages of fair hair, pale grey eyes, 
and a smiling mouth ; but Mrs. Vanstone was pleased 
with the appearance which she presented, and the 
becoming severity of her dark blue dress. 

“T want yeu to help me to teach Peter better ways, 
Aimée; you are the first visitor we have had, and he 
will not he able to refuse a lady.” 
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“What am I to do, Cecil?” she asked merrily; “if 
you can’t persuade Mr. Harford to leave his books, 
how can I hope to succeed ? ” 

“You have all the advantage of being a stranger ; 
by way of commencement, we are going to invade his 
study—come along, dear !” 

As they passed along the wide hall, arm in arm, 
both were smiling at the prospect of “ bearding the 
lion in his den,” as Mrs. Vanstone said, and by the 
time they reached the door they paused outside and 
whispered to each other like the real conspirators they 
felt themselves to be. 

“He will be surprised. 
Cecil?” 

“You shall hear; but don’t let him think you are 
afraid of him!” 

“T believe I am a little !” 

Peter Harford wondered at the meaning of the 
pretty chime of laughter which was sounding outside 
his door; and perhaps wondered all the more when 
his sister entered the room accompanied by her friend. 

He was sitting before a literary-looking table, which 
was strewn with manuscripts, volumes, papers, maga- 
zines, and all the usual paraphernalia in which a 
studious mind finds content. He was writing, but 
only notes—a few words at rare intervals; and was 
engaged in mastering the intricacies and mysteries of 
the flora of British Africa. 

“Good evening, my dear brother! You would not 
come to us, so we have come to you. Still at work 
over those specimens of yours? Show them to Miss 
Forster; she will be interested to hear about your 
travels.” 

Peter rose from his chair and looked helplessly at 
the interlopers. 

“Girls always think facts stupid,” he said sternly ; 
“they only like romance. You’d better get Miss 
Forster some books from the lending-library, Cecil ; 
she would prefer those.” 

“Oh, Aimée has a particular taste for geography, 
Peter. Explain to her all about the Zambesi. 

“ All about it?” Mr. Harford almost groaned at the 
light manner in which his sister spoke; “a year’s 
lectures would not be sufficient to do that!” 

“ Will you tell me what this fiower is called?) And 
did you make the drawing yourself, Mr. Harford? ” 

Aimée was holding in her hand a water-colour 
sketch of a beautiful orchid, as she timidly asked her 
question. Peter looked down at her with a glance of 
more than usual intentness, and thought he had rarely 
seen a face which so revealed the influence of a 
cultured intellect. Her white forehead, only slightly 
fringed with fair curls, was both high and broad, her 
brows forming a pronounced bar beneath it; was it 
possible, he wondered, that here at last was a woman 
who could find happiness in knowledge, whose tastes 
were not absolutely trivial, who was fitted to be the 
eompanion of a thinking man? An early love- 
disappointment had embittered Peter Harford’s 
opinion of the fair sex. 

He drew a chair to the table close beside her, and 
began telling her the botanical names and explaining 
the natures of the various flowers and shrubs which 
the drawings represented. Aimée was sincerely 
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pleased, and as he perceived her interest he went 
into a wider field of conversation, and told her of his 
travels in many parts of the world, the girl listening 
entranced to the eloquent descriptions to which his 
now fluent language gave a sense of life. 

The hours passed swiftly, so interested were they 
both in their occupation ; and Cecil, from her seat in 
the window, took care to speak no word which could 
have the effect of disturbing them. She had provided 
herself with some work which did not require eye- 
attention, so that she could watch her brother and 
her friend, and form her own plans, and dream gentle 
dreams for their future; for she had not been alto- 
gether free from match-making intentions when she 
had invited Aimée Forster to Harford Hall. 

The simple-minded, intelligent, clever girl would 
make Peter a good wife, she thought, and would be 
able to convince him of the wide life-work which is 
everywhere awaiting labourers. Better that his 
talents should be devoted sometimes to nobler tasks 
than the preparation of a lengthy treatise on the flora 
of British Africa ! 

“You have been very kind to me, Mr. Harford,” 
Aimée said gratefully, when a clock striking a late 
hour warned her that it was time to leave the library. 
“Tam afraid you must be tired of talking, and Cecil 
of waiting, but I have so enjoyed the evening !” 

“So have I,” said Peter. 

“T have my knitting, dear,” answered Mrs. Vanstone, 

From that day Mr. Harford’s unsociable rule of life 
was relaxed ; he joined Cecil and Aimée at meals, he 
was their companion during long rambles through 
the autumn-tinted woods, where he found occasion to 
give the girls more botanical lectures, to their mutual 
satisfaction. 

Often in the evenings, which grew long as the 
winter advanced, he would read aloud to the two 
ladies while they knitted petticoats for the old women 
of Orsingham. 

Aimée had no suspicion in what direction Peter's 
abandonment of his hermit-like habits was leading 
him; but Mrs. Vanstone knew, and often smiled to 
herself over her own foresight. 


CHAPTER III.—JANE ABODY’S DUTY. 


“ ALREADY! Who would have thought they ’d have 
begun already? Well, it’s the way of the world!” 

Miss Jane Abody shook her head sadly as she 
muttered the foregoing words under her breath, 
adding, “One doesnt hear of such a sum often. A 
fortune of fifty thousand pounds! And certain y 
not in Orsingham! And that pale-faced, meek-eyed 
little Miss thinks she is going to win it! I do declare 
such deception goes to one’s very heart; and poor 
foolish Mrs. Vanstone, as innocent as the babe unborn! 
It becomes a positive DUTY to enlighten her.” 

The old lady was walking rapidly along the lane 
leading to Harford Hall; her lavender silk skirt held 
up high above her knees to avoid the November mud, 
and the magenta rose of her best bonnet nodding 
ceaselessly in the raw cold wind. 

Nothing but an orerwhelming sense of duty would 
have persuaded her out of her snug parlour in her 
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little house in the High Street on such a bleak day ; 
but when it became necessary to warn a neighbour 
of impending disaster, no inconvenience was ever 
sufficient to detain her. 

“The whole village is talking of their goings on.” 
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was announced, and their duet had to come to a 
premature conclusion. 

“Oh! it is the old lady who looked so crossly at 
me the day I came here,” laughed the girl ; “she said 
she would call during my visit.” 








“He drew a chair to the table close beside her.”—p. 504. 


she continued to reflect, “walking, riding, driving, 
now here, now there, at all hours, and that silly Mrs. 
Vanstone sending Peter to take care of the designing 
little piece of wickedness when she can’t go herself. 
I’ve no patience with such folly, and I'll try to 
prevent it; though one never gets any thanks for 
doing a good action!” 

Cecil and Aimée were singing together in the 
drawing-room on the afternoon when Miss Abody 


“She rarely goes anywhere without ‘a purpose,” 
Cecil answered ; “perhaps she is coming to complain 
of the little servant I found for her. Poor Sarah! 
she is always doing something wrong.” 

One glance at the visitor's wrinkled visage assured 
them that a complaint of one kind or another was 
inevitable. 

“T hope you are very well, Mrs. Vanstone, though I 
cannot say you look so,” was her solemn greeting, 
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“You have not been out so much lately, for my 
friends tell me that they see Mr. Harford and this 
young lady almost everywhere alone together !” (The 
last words were delivered with awful severity.) “I 
thought it singular, to use a mild term, so I came to 
inquire if you had been taken ill?” 

“No, thank you,” Cecil answered ; “ but I have to 
beware of the damp autumn fogs.” 

*“T should call November winter, but it is a matter 
of taste ; you will be better able to admire the country 
in the spring or summer, Miss Forster.” 

“T shall not be here then,” Aimée replied with a 
sigh. “I shall be home again in London.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Abody. “I am surprised to 
hear it; but no doubt you will change your mind 
before then! By the bye, I must congratulate you, 
Mrs. Vanstone, on the enormous sum of money to 
which your brother has succeeded ; though, indeed, the 
advantage brings trouble with it. You must be 
terribly anxious to safeguard Mr. Harford from the 
unscrupulous wiles of fortune-hunters ! ” 

“T think Peter is quite able to take care of himself, 
Miss Abody.” 

“Do you, indeed? Well, I used to think him a 
sensible man once; but the wisest human being is 
liable to be deceived, and his habits have altered very 
suddenly.” 

Then turning to the girl, she added, with a meaning 
glance— 

*T am sorry to hear that your father has had money 
losses lately, Miss Forster.” 

Aimée coloured painfully. It was just beginning 
to dawn upon her that the old lady might be accusing 
her of having designs upon Peter’s wealth; yet she 
was loth to believe that anyone could entertain such 
a foolish, such a cruel supposition. 

She had never thought of his kindness as other 
than that natural from her friend’s brother ; but this 
covert accusation threw a light upon the possibility 
of his meaning that made it more than difficult to 
preserve her composure. She'had not once contem- 
plated the idea of Peter’s having grown to love her; 
but it is easy to learn a great deal unconsciously, and 
she could not help caring for his goodness to her. 

Yes, my father has lost some money this year, 
Miss Abody,” she answered ; “but I am surprised that: 
you should have heard of it.” 

“My friends told me; you have been here over two 
months, I think, and I am sure you must have spent a 
most enjoyable time in Mr. Harford’s society. I do 
not believe you will be able to tear yourself away 
from Orsingham, Miss Forster; your life in London 
must be s0 DIFFERENT !” 

Miss Abody considered for a few moments how to 
fire a parting shaft ; she wished to be effective— 

“Good-bye to you both, and I hope you will be 
spared all great evils, Mrs. Vanstone; but Heaven 
doesn’t help those who act imprucently,” she added, 
in an audible whisper. 

Mrs. Vanstone looked at the girl anxiously as soon 
as the unwelcome visitor was gone: but Aimée did not 
wait to be questioned ; throwing her arms round her 
friend’s neck, she sobbed impulsively— 

“Oh, Cecil, Cecil—you know I never thought of 
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that. You don’t believe I could have been so wicked, 
so deceitful to you, who have been so kind and 
generous to me?” 

* My darling, don’t take that old gossip’s words go 
much to heart; what if Peter does love you? I could 
wish nothing better.” 

But she was unable to pacify impetuous Aimée, 

“TIT must go home at once,” the girl pleaded, “| 
cannot bear to meet Mr. Harford again, now I know 
what people are saying. I am very, very sorry to 
leave you; but you will let me go to-night, dear 
Cecil?” 

And Mrs. Vanstone was obliged to accede to her 
request. 


CHAPTER IV.—CECIL’S STRATAGEM. 
PETER was sitting in the library that same afternoon 
occupied with his usual subject of study ; but somehow, 
and he tried vainly to imagine why, he could not keep 
his attention steadily to the flora of British Africa, 
His eyes wandered from the withered specimens which 
lay heaped before him; his pen refused to spell 
correctly, or even to write the necessary words; his 
imagination was roving in the woods round Orsing- 
ham rather than over Britain’s latest territorial 
acquisition, and Aimée Forster’s face engrossed his 
memory to the exclusion of all other thoughts. 

He rose impatiently, laying aside his literary tools, 
and, leaning his arm on the mantel-shelf, gazed 
dreamily into the mirror before him. Could it be 
possible that he was only thirty-five? Yes; for dates 
cannot alter, nor years slip by unreckoned: yet his 
was the face of an old man, he thought; nay more, 
of a morose, sarcastic, disappointed man. Peter had 
known a love-trouble in bygone years, and he felt 
now that he had let it spoil his life ; his travels had 
been aimless, his whole existence had owned no 
purpose. 

“Tt would all be different,’ he murmured to him- 
self, “if Aimée would consent to become my wife; 
she is good as well as clever, and I would ask her to 
show me how to be of some use in the world ;” and 
then he sighed, for he thought it extremely improb- 
able that ie could win a young girl's love. 

His reflections were disturbed by the entrance of a 
servant bearing a sealed note, “ From mistress, sir.” 

Peter was surprised; why had Cecil written to him, 
when she knew he was only in the library? But the 
hastily pencilled note explained all. 

“T can’t leave Aimée, or she would be suspicious of 
my intentions. Miss Abody has been here this after- 
noon making some insulting remarks about the dear 
girl’s long visit and your money, Peter, and Aimée 
understood the insinuations, and is very unhappy; 
nothing will satisfy her but being allowed to go 
home this very evening. If you have anything to say 
to my little friend, go to the station; she will leave by 
the 6.30 train, and I wiil see that she has quite a 
quarter of an hour to wait. . I trust to you to 
persuade her to come back. “ CECIL.” 

Mr. Harford gave a most alarming frown as he 
read; then glancing at the clock, he rang the bell, 
ordered the dog-cart to be at the door in ten minutes, 
and hurried away to prepare for the long drive. 
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Meanwhile, Aimée, refreshed by her outburst of 
tears, was packing her small portmanteau; pausing 
in the work every now and then to look regretfully 
out of the window at the leaf-strewn garden and the 
bare trees of the wood where she had passed so many 
happy hours. How quickly her visit had come to an 
end ! 

“Tt is all very hard,” sighed the poor girl, “to be 
misunderstood, and then to have to leave Cecil, and— 
and Peter.” 

Mrs. Vanstone kissed her fondly as she bade her 
farewell. 

“Good-bye for a short while, dear; but you must 
come back soon.” 

“No,” Aimée shook her head despondently, “I shall 
not dare to come back.” 

“Oh yes, you must, dear ; you should not mind Miss 
Abody ; she is always inventing some tale or another ! 
Besides, Peter will be so dull without you.” 

“That may be why I must stay away, Cecil !” 

“No, my darling, not if you care for him ; for truth 
is stronger than falsehood ; and it is even harder to 
give pain to those who love us than to be misunder- 
stood ! ” 

“You mustn’t come to the station, Cecil ; it is late 
and damp.” 

“Very well, dear,” Mrs. Vanstone answered, with a 
quiet smile. 

The little village station seemed deserted when 
Aimée reached it. There was not even a porter in 
sight, for the train would not be in for quite ten 
minutes, and the place did not possess a bookstall. 

She felt very lonely and unhappy as she strolled 
into the waiting-room, where a fire was burning ; and 
though resolved to be grateful for the pleasant days 
which she had passed at Harford, and to bear un- 
complainingly the disappointment which had come to 
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her, she could hardly keep back the tears as she 
wondered what Peter would think of her for having 
come away without a word to him, beyond a message 
of thanks left with Cecil Vanstone. 

But in another moment she had started with 
surprise and pleasure ; he had entered noiselessly, and 
was standing beside her, holding out his hand and 
saying— 

“Tt was very wrong of you to run away from us 
like that, Miss Forster! You come and make the 
whole place, and life itself, different to me, and then 
you withdraw the blessing of your presence so 
suddenly that I have no time to prepare myself to 
bear the loss. Don’t you know that I cannot let you 
go like this?” 

“ I’m afraid you must, Mr. Harford,” she answered, 
in a tone of sad earnest. 

“Were you happy at the Hall?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes! Too happy, perhaps. I shall never 
forget it.” 

“Then could you not come to live there always? 
You know that Cecil would be glad. And I—I love 
you, Aimée!” 

“But I am quite poor!” 

“And I am rich! But that doesn’t matter, if you 
care for me well enough to be my wife, dearest girl,” 
he answered softly. ‘‘ You won't go away now, will 
you, Aimée? but will come back with me to tell my 
sister that we are very happy?” 

And the girl, remembering Mrs. Vanstone’s words, 
“Truth is stronger than falsehood, and it is even 
harder to give pain to those who love us than to be 
misunderstood,” laid her hand in Peter’s with a glad, 
trusting smile, which told him that his request was 
granted. So Cecil’s stratagem succeeded. And when 
Aimée next left Harford Hall, it was only to return 
to it as its mistress. 
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i | ER mother’s face, as young and fair! 
rT This is what father seems to see 
As Ethel kneels beside his chair, 
Her sweet eyes gazing tenderly 





Into his own—while in his heart 
He feels how quickly they must part. 


Growing more beautiful and good, 
More like her mother day by day, 
A perfect flower of maidenhood, 
How pure, how bright, no words can say— 
He fain would keep her by his side, 
Who soon will be a happy bride. 


For twenty years his thoughts go back 
Along a shadowed path of life, 

To find, with sunshine on the track, 
The long-lost vision of his wife— 

What wonder if his eyes grow dim, 

That face, so like, upturned to him! 


Ah, well! his thoughts are unconfessed— 
He would not mar her joy to-night! 

He knows young birds will leave the nest, 
Ana paints her future fair and bright! 

One last fond kiss—she must not stay: 

To-nforrow is her wedding-day. 


J. R, EAStTwoop. 
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HEAVY 


NE of the first things to be considered when 
starting for a journey is the question of 
luggage; for such is the effect of trifles on 
human nature that a visit may be spoiled 

by the loss of a dress-basket, or all the pleasure 
taken from a foreign tour by the aberrations of a 
portmanteau. As a rule, the principal object of lug- 
gage on a journey seems to be to lose itself. Properly 
labelled, and seen into the right train, the boxes ab- 
solutely decline to appear at the proper station, but 
take long tours on their own account, and return to 
their unhappy and dishevelled owners at their own 
time. But sometimes a box or bag is discovered 
which never gets lost, and the possessor should 
be very careful of such valuable property. There is 
something uncanny about it, for certain pieces of 
luggage will always travel to their destination by the 
most direct route, without any conscious assistance 
from their owners, and appear blandly on the right 
platform when least expected. We hear of express 
trains being delayed by luggage, of stage coaches 
overturned by the weight of excess luggage, and on 
returning from foreign tours 

we have painful memories of 

the expense of luggage; so we ' 
determine for the future to ! 
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LUGGAGE. 


BY M. PAYNE 
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the result. At the very first stopping-place we come 
to grief, and find that light marching order means 
discomfort. The gentleman who intends to do a 
month’s travel on two flannel shirts feels like a 
brigand at the smart table Whéte, while his wife's 
dress has a dowdy appearance which makes her 
miserable. The old clothes which were to be “finished 
up” by the tour come to an abrupt conclusion at the 
end of the first week. A thunderstorm reduces hats, 
dresses, and flannel suits to a dirty pulp, and exten- 
sive purchases in Swiss villages are both expensive 
and uncomfortable. So the wretched traveller varies 
from end to end of the scale, but never hits the 
happy medium. 

It is true that there are people who travel with the 
smallest impediment possible, and yet always look 
neat: whose shirts and collars are always clean, and 
their coats uncrumpled though they emerge from in- 
finitesimal knapsacks: whose womankind are never 
ragged or dusty, and come down to dinner day after 














travel with the most moderate 
allowance possible. Alas! for ' 
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‘““Whose drawing-rooms are so crowded with fur- 
niture and nicknacks that there is no room to 
move in them.”—p. 509. 











































day looking well dressed, though 
provided with portmanteaus which 
seem too small to hold anything but 
the proverbial toothbrush. How do 
they do it? Do they spend fortunes 
on clothes-brushes, or rise at dawn 
to repair their wardrobes? Rocks, 
brambles, and twigs never tear 
them; mountain streams wet them 
not, and they emerge from the 
stickiest bog unsoiled. Sometimes a thought strikes 
us that they are humbugs after all, that their rai- 
ment arrives by parcels post twice a week for them, 
and that they bestow liberal supplies of ragged 
garments on the hotel chambermaids; but, for all 
that, they are the people to be admired and imitated 
(if one could but find out how !). 

Ill-assorted luggage is very common in places that 
are not mountain inns. Do we not all know the 
people who go through the world overladen? whose 
drawing-rooms are so crowded with furniture and 
nicknacks that there is no room to move in them, 
whose curios are so numerous that the valuable things 
are swamped in a mass of rubbish, whose dinners are 
80 sumptuous that you are weary of life before half 
the endless courses have appeared, whose friends, 
occupations, and subjects of interest are so endless 
that they have no time for anything but trying to 
catch up the long list of engagements which it is 
their pride and delight to make (and break)? Poor 
things! They cannot enjoy a holiday unless every 
moment of it is occupied, they cannot understand 
the meaning of the word “rest”; and they waste 
oceans of unnecessary pity on those of their friends 
who live quiet lives, because they eannot understand 
existence out of a rush. 

Then there are the light travellers who run into 
the other extreme—who have no easy-chairs or pretty 
things in their drawing-rooms, whose dinners are 
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scanty, and their subjects of interest of the nar- 
rowest, who have neither books, treasures, nor friends. 
and who do not even feel the want of them ; who live 
in asmall circle of relations,and grudge every moment 
that is given (or rather taken by) the outside world 
—self- or home-absorbed people, whose geese are 
swans, and their mole-hills mountains. Once again, 
poor things! When they grow old, and their family 
circle breaks up, as all such circles must, they are left 
alone, stranded, to weary, by their ceaseless complain- 
ings, the few good Christians who show them kindness. 

Light luggage is all very well, but in this give-and- 
take world it is not well to throw all the parcels 
overboard at too early a date. It is when life is 
young, and bright, and full of interests, that the 
luggage-tickets must be paid, the friends made, and 
the habits acquired that will lead to comfort and 
happiness in old age. 

For there are people who hit the happy medium, 
people who live for others, and while their lives are 
full, yet keep them from being overcrowded, lest they 
miss an opportunity of lending a hand to one who 
needs it; whose kindly courtesy, springing from un- 
selfishness and love for all mankind, is ever ready for 
those who are in want, and whose helping hand, though 
not strong or powerful, is so willing that it does more 
than its strength would warrant. Who does not know 
the sweetness of the little gift that comes with a kind 
word and lo¥ing smile? and what wonder that when 
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these “ world-helpers’’ come to need aid themselves, 
all they desire is. ready for them in the hearts and 
hands of those they have loved? 

Look around you, young people who are getting 
ready for the journey of life, and take warning! On 
the one side you will see the good folks who hurried 
from place to place in their time, for their own profit, 
or to rise in the social scale; and on the other, the 
selfish ones, who lagged behind, because they had all 
they chose to trouble about in family cares and 
family amusements. Now, the first are dropped by 
their fine acquaintances, and forgotten by the equals 
they scorned in their best days; and the others have 
no share in the pleasures and comforts of the cheery 
people they used to neglect. Too much and too little 


are alike wrong, and, alike, leave much to be regretted 
when the time of regret arrives. But the wise people 
are always with us, and it is a beautiful thing to 
realise how many of them there are—people who 
have packed wisely for life’s journey, and if, they 
have had to leave ambition and social success be. 
hind, have taken care to bring love, friendship, and 
unselfishness with them as indispensable necessaries 
of existence ; people who packed without thought for 
the morrow, and are as much surprised as delighted at 
the kindness and care they receive from all around 
them, and never realise that the affection lavished on 
them is the natural result of their own labours and 
care for others in the time of their youth and 
strength. 


PIPES 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


May 17. SIN THE CaUsE 
OF SORROW. 

To read—Hos. x. 1—15. 
Golden Teat—Is. lix. 2. 

THE TEACHER.—7his 
is a difficult lesson, and 
must be taught differ- 
ently from the others, 

The simplest way will be 

to read and talk about 
each verse separately. 

The idea to be worked 

out is, that sin is the 
cause of Israel's troubles 
—captivity so soon com- 
ing upon the nation— 

that sin has caused a 

separation between them 

and God. 

1. An empty vine, or 

a luxurious one, “ée., 
abounding in leaves, but empty of fruit. Remind of 
Christ’s parable of the barren fig-tree (St. Luke xiii. 7), 
and His withering the fig-tree which had leaves but 
no fruit (St. Matt. xxi. 19). 

Israel made many professions—e.g., turned back 
to God at Mount Carmel (1 Kings xviii. 39), and 
idolatry put down by Jehu—but soon relapsed. 

According to the multitude. The more God 
blessed them with outward prosperity, the more they 
multiplied idols. So has it often been. Solomon’s 
riches and greatness turned his heart from God. 
Empire of Rome most wicked when most prosperous. 
Agur’s prayer (Prov. xxx. 8), “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches,” is the right one. 

2. Heart is divided-—between God and their idols. 
Remind how they were in Jeroboam’s time—out- 
wardly “ fearers of the Lord and servers of idols” 
(2 Kings xviii. 41). Later on, in Ahab’s reign, Elijah 








reproached them with halting between two opinions 
(1 Kings xviii. 21). Now shall God Himself punish 
them by spoiling their golden images. 

3. We have no king. Spoken in despair. In sin 
they had asked for a king (1 Sam. viii. 6); in sin 
they had chosen kings without God’s counsel—but 
what good can their kings do new? They cannot 
deliver. Evil desires granted lead to bitter results. 

4. Spoken words. But mere words, lightly sworn 
and lightly broken. Result, that judgment bitter 
and poisonous as hemlock flourishes. “By thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” 

5, 6. The calves of Bethaven. Bethel, the House 
of God, where Jacob worshipped (Gen. xxviii. 19), has 
become Bethaven, the House of Idols. The glory of 
God has departed from it, and now the glory of the 
idol, its golden outside, shall depart also. It shall 
be taken as a present to King Jareb (or hostile). 
Thus Israel’s counsel or plan of a separate kingdom 
and idol-worship is all turned to its shame. 

7. Her king. Hoshea, the last king, was swept 
away like foam in a torrent. 

8. Mountains, cover us. Samaria and Bethel, the 
two great seats of idolatry, surrounded by high hills. 
What a picture of misery—calling to the hills to 
shelter them from enemies. 

9. Days of Gibeah. Then they stood on the side 
of God against sin (Judg. xx. 21), but now none of 
the ten tribes took God’s side. 

10. Jt is not My desire. God does not willingly 
chastise unless men are hardened in sin. Then His 
judgments fall. Witness destruction of Sodom. 
Sometimes men bind themselves in sin. 

11. Passed over upon her neck. God dealt gently 
with them for a time, but they shall now be com- 
pelled to do His will. Mercy past, judgment near. 

12. Break up fallow ground. Surface-sowing, #¢., 
mere profession, of no use. The soul must be stirred 
to the depths if it would be saved, 
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13. Thy way—not God’s way. All sin summed 
up in following our own ways rather than God’s will. 
14. Therefore. Because trustirg to themselves. 

15. Bethel. The sin at Bethel was the cause of 
God's allowing the Assyrians to spoil them. Hoshea, 
the King of Israel, was suddenly cut off. 

Lessons. 1. Be sure your sin will find you out. 

2, Sin is a reproach to any people. 


3. Seek ye the Lord while He may be found. 


May 24. CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL. 
To read—2 Kings xvii. 5—18. Golden Text— 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20. 
INTRODUCTION. Have now come to the end of 
the Kingdom of Israel. Remind of its beginning. 
Three kings only of united kingdom—Saul, David, 
Solomon, each of whom reigned forty years. 





Revolt of Israel because of Rehoboam’s taxes. 

Jeroboam, first king approved by God. 

Promised protection if remained faithful to God. 

But all the kings proved wicked—some, as Ahab, 
awfully so. Whole land filled with wickedness. 

People turned back for a time after Elijah’s 
warning and sacrifice on Mount Carmel—but again 
followed a terrible relapse. 

At last judgment overtook them without mercy. 

I. INVASION. (5, 6.) This not first invasion of 
Assyrians, 

Had taken some captive in Pekah’s reign (xv. 29). 

Hoshea tries two expedients in vain. 

(a) Bribes Assyrians till he can do so no more. ~ 

(6) Sends to King of Egypt for help. 

But did not turn to God in penitence and prayer. 

So Samaria, the capital, besieged for three years. 

Then city taken and burnt with fire. 

King Hoshea made prisoner. He and the chief of 
the people taken to Assyria as slaves. 

But what were the special sins for which God 
punished them?  Irreligion, Idolatry, Indifference. 

Il. IRRELIGION. (7—9.) Remind how God had 
told them by Moses and Joshua to read the book of 
His law by day and night (Josh. xxiv. 27). 

But instead of this, what did they do? 

Neglected worshipping God in the Temple. 

Neglected daily sacrifices, prayers, incense, ete. 

Neglected the laws and ordinances of God. 

Actually obeyed the statutes of the heathen who 
were turned out of Canaan for them. 

III. IpoLarry. (10—12.) Man must worship 
something. Every nation has some form of god. 

Remind how idolatry began and spread in Israel. 

(a) Worshipped God under form of golden calves, 

(6) Set up false priests, not duly appointed. 

(c) Began to worship the calves themselves. 

(dz) Introduced other gods —Baal, Ashtaroth, ete. 

(e) Built idol temples and groves for incense and 
shocking secret rites. 
(f) Burnt their sons alive in honour of false gods ! 
(g) Used enchantments (ver. 18). 
Can we wonder at God's anger ? 
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IV. INDIFFERENCE. (13—18.) Had they no 
warning ? Were they left entirely to themselves? 
The prophets warned and testified in vain. 





Remind of the man of God coming to Jeroboam. 

Elijah warning Ahab over and over again. 

Elisha’s long life of example and influence. 

But the mass of the people indifferent to all. 

Rejected God’s prophets and God Himself. 

Loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. 

Lessons. 1. Shall I not visit for these things? 
saith the Lord. 

2. These things were our examples. 

3. O come, let us worship, and fall down, and 
kneel before the Lord our Maker. 


May 31. THE TEMPLE REPAIRED. 
To read—2 Chron. xxiv. 4—14. Golden Text— 
2 Cor. tx. 7. 
INTRODUCTION. Turn in this lesson to kingdom 
of Judah. Religious matters brighter there. 

Joash began to reign when seven years old. 

Had been brought up by his uncle the good priest 
Jehoiada, and trained to serve God. Now acts alone. 

temind how the wickedness of Israel began with 
their neglect of worship of God. So also in Judah, 
Solomon’s beautiful Temple had been neglected— 
fallen out of repair. Decay of public worship one 
cause of idolatry. Joash, wishing revival of religion, 
begins with the Temple. 

I. A COLLECTION ORDERED. (4—9.) Athaliah, 
the queen-mother, had brought the Temple to state 
of partial ruin-—sacred vessels been transferred to 
house of Baai (ver. 7). Thorough repairs needed— 
taken in hand by the king. 

Money must be collected for the purpose. How ? 

(a) Priests and Levites bidden to make a national 
collection. The Temple belonged to the whole nation. 

But they had become indifferent—moved not in 
the matter. Declension in religion reached to them. 

(6) Jehoiada, high priest, bidden to take it in hand. 

Moses had ordered a yearly half-shekel from each 
person over twenty. (See Exod. xxx. 13—16.) 

This must now be collected from all. 

But free-will offerings might also be given. 

(c) A chest set up for voluntary offerings 








placed 
close to the altar of burnt-offerings in the Court of 
the Temple. (2 Kings xii. 9.) 

II. A COLLECTION MADE. (10, 11.) One thing 
to order—another to carry it out. 

Notice about this collection. It was made— 

Unanimously—all, from high to low, gave. 

Willingly—with rejoicing for such a good object. 

Liberally—the compulsory was paid, and free-will 
offerings were added. 

Systematically—under supervision of officers of 
Chureh and State, who kept accounts of the same. 

III. A CoLLEcTION UsED. (12—14.) Began 
with most necessary work—repairing the fabric. 
First masens and carpenters for external work, 
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Then workers in brass and iron to repair the 
brasen altar, candlestick, molten bath, etc. 

Lastly —new vessels for use in the sanctuary. 

Thus all in time completed and “ set straight.” 

Result—daily sacrifices and worship restored. 

LEssons. 1. God loveth a cheerful giver. 

2. Ye shall not appear before the Lord empty. 

3. Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed 
Me in tithes and offerings. 


JUNE 7. HEZEKIAH THE GoopD KING. 


To read—2 Chron. xxix. 1-—-11. Golden Teat— 
1 Sam. zi. 30. 
I. A MoruHEer’s INFLUENCE. (1, 2.) Last lesson 


told of a good king of Judah who began to reign 
when only a boy ; this tells of another who began as 
a young man of twenty-five. Joash owed his early 
training to Jehoiada the priest—this king, Hezekiah, 
owed his to his mother Abijah, the daughter of 
Zechariah the priest. The result was— 

Walking in God’s ways himself. 

Teaching the same to the people. 

Copying the example of David, his ancestor. 

For other examples of this early training, remind 
of Ishmael, taught by Abraham to pray (Gen. xxi. 
17); of Timothy, who, from a child, learned the 
Holy Scriptures (1 Tim. iii. 15) ; of Christ, brought 
up at Nazareth and increasing daily in wisdom. 

LEsson. Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it. 

II. A Good BEGINNING. (3—11.) What was 
wrong with the Temple ? 

The king’s father, Ahaz, been a gross idolater. 

The sacred vessels of the Temple were destroyed. 

The doors of the Temple were closed. 

Think what was involved in that! 

No house of God open for worship! 

No public ministrations of religion ! 

No sacrifices, prayers, or praises ! 

Hezekiah re-opened the Temple immediately. 

Summoned a meeting of the priests and Levites, 
the appointed ministers of religion. Makes them an 
address—tells them— 

(a) Their duty. To sanctify or dedicate them- 
selves afresh. Remind of Aaron 
(Ex. xl. 13). 

Cleanse the house of God from its pollutions. 

(b) The reason. They have sinned against God. 

They have turned away from God’s house. 

The house itself has been closed. 

The result has been terrible disaster to the land. 

God has delivered them to their enemies, 

Many have been taken into captivity. 

(c) His design. To make a new 
serve God, as Joshua did. 


and his sons 


covenant to 
(Josh. xxiv. 25.) 


Thus His wrath may be appeased. 

The Priests and Levites must help earnestly. 

They were chosen for the work, and must not be 
negligent. 





THE QUIVER. 





LESSONS. 
the Lord. 

2. I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord. 

3. My house shall be called the house of prayer 
for all nations. 


1. The king’s heart is in the hand of 


THE Book or THE LAW Founp, 
Golden Teat- 


JUNE H. 
To read—2 Chron. xxxviv, 14—28, 
Ps. cxia. 72. 
I. THE Book. (14—22. 
—Josiah. 
Another reformation of religion. 
Notice the steps in Josiah’s conduet— 
At sixteen years of age begins to seek God 
himself (ver. 3). 
At twenty destroys all the idols in Jerusalem, 
At twenty-six repairs the house of the Lord. 
This the right order always in religious matters, 
First give one’s own heart and life to the Lord, 
Then put away all sin around. 
Then seek to restore God’s worship. 
And now the repair of the Temple is complete. 
The money all spent and accounted for (ver. 14). 
Hilkiah the priest makes a great discovery. 


Another youthful king 


He finds a scroll, or copy of the Law of God. 

Perhaps the identical copy placed in the Ark 
(Deut. xxxi, 24, 26). 

Perhaps a copy written by one of the kings (see 
Deut. xvii. 18). 

The scroll is taken to the king with a message. 

It is read in his hearing—with what effect ? 

He listens patiently to the message of God, 

He rends his clothes in token of sorrow for sin. 

He desires to hear more of God’s message. 

So word is sent to Huldah the inspired prophetess. 

She inquires of the Lord, and returns answer. 

This only the second instance of God speaking 
through a woman’s voice, the other being Deborah, 
in time of Judges. (Judges iv. 4.) 

II. THE MESSAGE, (23—-28.) Notice— 

It came direct from God to the prophetess. 

It was a message of wrath upon the people, 
because of their sin. 

The great sin was forsaking God. 

But the king, Josiah, should be spared. 

His heart was tender, and he grieved for the sin. 

His sorrow was genuine, and approved by God. 

He shall be spared a sight of these judgments. 

He shall die at home and in peace. 

See how all this is in keeping with the eternal 
principles of justice. 

Sin must be punished by a holy God. 

A separation made between the righteous and 
the wicked. (See St. Matt. xiii. 43.) 

The righteous shall be everlastingly saved. 

Lessons. 1. Blessed are the people who have 
the Lord for their God. 

2. Seek ye the Lord while He may be found. 

3. Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light to 
my path, 
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THE FLINTY SQUIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UNEXPECTED LEGACY,” ETC. ETC. 





THE WALK TO CHURCH. 


? H, uncle! I’m so happy, I don’t know what 


to do!” 
And little Ella Crawford caressed the bony 
claw which she held between her two soft, 
dimpled palms, as she trotted along gaily and sunnily 
that lovely summer morning towards the village 
church. 

“That's right,” said the Squire, relaxing the stern 
set look which habitually dwelt on his face; “ but 
are you always in such high spirits on your birthday?” 

“Generally ; but I never, never had such a grand 
present before—a whole sovereign! Why, I’ve been 
turning it over in my pocket, and weighing it in my 
hand, and looking at it a hundred times already !” 
“And what are you going to do with it?” 


213 


“Oh, I’ve planned it all out. Mamma is to have a 
real Russia-leather blotting-book on her birthday— 
that’s this day fortnight ; and papa must have some- 
thing, but I can’t think what just now. Daisy must 
have a new hat, Jack a cricket-ltall, and the baby 
new shoes.” 

* Dear me! that’s a great many things to get with 
a sovereign !” 

“Oh, but mamma will help me; she says she has 
to make a sovereign go such a long way. But that 
isn't all. There's the little flower-girl’s mother, who 
looks so pinched and white. I go and read to her 
sometimes; and she’s to have something—a shawl 
for her shoulders.” 

“Well, gnd what are you going to have?” 

“Oh, all the pleasure of giving them; it will be 
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delicious ! Ican see how delighted they willall be. If 
you don’t mind, uncle,” she went on, “I should like a 
little run. I am so excited—I can’t walk.” 

And so she bounded off amongst the trees, return- 
ing again and again to fondle the hand of her uncle, 
who knew so little of the pleasures of love and 
unselfishness. 

He was a stern man: that everyone in the village 
knew, from the rector downwards. He was a hard 
man, too: that his tenants could tell well enough. 
He screwed the highest possible rent from them, pre- 
served a great deal of game, and when claims were 
made for damage done to the crops, referred them to 
his agent, who was, if anything, more flinty-hearted 
than the Squire. 

And although he had such a grand hall, and such 
a beautiful park, and so many servants, the pleasures 
of life were few and far between, the cares and dis- 
appointments bitter and deep. 

It was rather a mystery to the people at the Hall, 
that Ella was there, for the Squire had had no children 
to stay since his sister had brought her little family, 
four years ago; and then the Squire was heartily glad 
to get rid of them after their month's visit. 

The children cried at times, as children will do; 
they were noisy at others; they fidgeted their uncle ; 
and the only one for whom the Squire had any liking 
was Ella, a child of seven, who was a quiet, loving 
child, and always found pleasure in sitting on the 
Squire’s knee and going about with him, prattling the 
while in such a pleasant, garrulous way that she won 
his heart. 

True, he had almost forgotten her after their visit ; 
but, hearing she had been poorly, he had written, a 
few weeks since, to his sister, and asked that she 
might come down to get the fresh air of the country, 
under the influence of which she had greatly re- 
vived. 

He had not asked H& sister, or her husband, or any 
of the children, to accompany Ella, nor had he the 
slightest desire to see thega. 

At length the little girl was sobered by her active 
exercise, and came and took the old man’s hand 
again, and walked demurely by his side down through 
the park, along the little village street, to the tiny 
ivy-clad church. 

As they walked through the churchyard, the group 
of villagers lingering about at the porch, discuss- 
ing the last week's gossip, made their way into 
church ; whilst the sexton was apprised that the 
Squire was approaching, and stopped the bell as he 
came into church. 

“The Squire ’s mighty punctual this morning!” he 
remarked ; “’t is only just on the stroke of the half- 
hour.” 

“Ah! he’s got his little niece with him.” re- 
marked the clerk, “and looks an inch taller and two 
inches more lively than he generally does !” 

The Squire was saying to Ella, as they came into 


the porch— 
“Oh! I see it is a missionary sermon to-day. 
Ella. You will like to give something; so take 


this half-erown, and put it in the plate when it 
comes round.” 


THE QUIVER. 


THE SERMON. 
Ir was a sore, trial to Ella to keep her attention 
fixed on the service that morning. Her thoughts 
would stray to the golden coin in her pocket, and to 
the delights which that sovereign was to purchase for 
her loved ones. 

She tried her very hardest, but her thoughts would 
wander. 

How calm and beautiful everything was, she 
thought, as she glanced at the old church, with the 
sunlight streaming through the eoloured windows; 
how she liked to hear the villagers’ voices singing! 
how strange it sounded to hear them sing “ Even the 
mune by night!” How restful and pleasant it was, 
after the crowded church, with its over-dressed people, 
which she attended in town! Then her eyes rested 
on the clergyman sitting within the communion-rails 
inthechancel. ‘That’s the missionary,” she thought. 
What a fat, happy, good-natured-looking man he was! 
He was rather like her father—ah! she would give 
her father a flower-vase: he was so fond of flowers, 
Then came a reproving twinge of conscience as she 
found her hand circling that golden piece in her 
pocket. 

Ella was very happy that morning, and it seemed 
all too soon when she saw the missionary go into the 
pulpit, and she nestled up to her uncle, drawing his 
hand into her lap, and giving it a soft pat with her 
little hands from time to time as an outlet for the 
affectionate thoughts passing through her mind. That 
hand, in fact, represented, for the time being, father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters to loving little Ella. 

But she soon became deeply interested in others 
beyond her own immediate sphere. The preacher was 
telling them of Madagascar, where he laboured, and 
the cruel customs which prevailed there in regard 
to children. Children born on two particular days in 
the year, he said, were sacrificed to their fetishes, or 
false gods. The little babies were either drowned or 
buried alive, or placed in the gateway at the entrance 
to the village, and cattle driven in, so that they 
were trampled to death. 

Then he told them of those who were being taught 
the glorious message of the Gospel: of men and 
women abandoning their belief in fetishes and for- 
saking their habits of cruelty for the love of Christ: 
of mothers bringing their little babies to be baptised 
into the religion of Jesus: and of the hope and joy 
which belief brought to many a burdened and stricken 
heart. 

“We are trying,” continued the missionary, “to 
raise a sum of ten thousand pounds for the build- 
ing and endowment of a school for native boys 
and girls. I have now been in England nearly 
a year, and have to return in about a fortnight’s 
time. So far, I have been able to collect five 
thousand pounds. It seems almost hopeless to 
expect to get the remainder in so short a space of 
time; but God is all-powerful, and it may be that 
even yet He will enable me to accomplish my pur- 
pose. If people only gave that which cost them 
something—if they made some real self-sacrifice, if 
they gave up some treasured project, or denied them- 
selves something which appeared almost a necessity— 
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I might even now succeed in my hopes; and if they 
only knew the joy and peace which come from entire 
and whole-hearted surrender to the will of God—the 
peace which the world cannot give—they would be 
more ready to come forward and give, not only their 
offerings of money, but their lives to God. What can 
be more glorious than seeking to save souls for our 
Master ?” 

During the sermon Ella’s face had gradually deep- 
ened in thought as her attention became wholly fixed 
on the speaker. 

Could a little one such as she help the work? she 
asked herself. It was, oh! such a beautiful work! 
Yes, her uncle had given her a half-crown: that 
would do something. Then, when the question came 
of giving that which cost something, the shadow 
deepened on Ella’s face. What could she give up? 

There was only one thing in the whole wide world 
she remembered, and, with a sigh and a little gasp, 
the battle of self and self-surrender was fought 
out. 

No, she could not do that ; and her uncle might be 
displeased. That was out of the question; she put 
it from her. But the thought would come back 
again and again. When she yot home she would do 
some work; she would make a collection for the 
cause. But the preacher had said, ‘‘To give up our 
best and dearest hopes ; to Ya 

Yes, she might give up her best and dearest hopes; 
and, oh! if God would accept it! If her Heavenly 
Father saw and knew all about it, would it not be 
worth the sacrifice ? 

That day the churchwardens had a great surprise 
in the vestry. 

A piece of paper lay in the plate; it was no less 
than £10! 

“From the Squire,” said Mr. Holmes, 

“Why, he never gave more than one pound in his 
life,” said Mr. Prior. 

“Wonderful!” they both exclaimed in a breath. 

“Why, there’s a sovereign too!” cried Mr. Prior. 
“Who can have given that ?” ‘ 

Then they went over everyone in the church; for 
they knew all, and they could tell about what every- 
one would give; and no one was likely to give a 
sovereiyn. 

No; they went over each name twicv, but got no 
nearer. It was a mystery, and could not be solved ; 
the more they thought, the farther off they seemed. 

“A new sovereign, mark you!” said Mr. Holmes. 

“It’s a good one, I suppose?” asked his companion. 

They struck it on the table. 

“Good? I should think it is! It’s got the true 
ring about it.” 

“Well. twelve pounds five shillings and sevenpence- 
halfpenny is the largest collection we ever had at this 
church,” remarked Mr. Prior; “and I feel proud 
of it.” 





THE WALK HOME, 


THE little groups of villagers who were congre- 
gated together, discussing the sermon and the latest 
news, stood deferentially aside as the Squire and his 
little niece left the church, 
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Ella no longer bounded along with the elasticity 
which she had displayed on their way to church; 
but, in place of it, a thoughtful expression had taken 
possession of her face. 

She was thinking seriously, not sorrowfully, of her 
new sovereign. 

“T’m so glad I gave it!” she was saying to her- 
self ; “so glad I could make up my mind to give it! 
"Tis very little, after all; but it was a real sacrifice 
for the minute.” 

And though her mind would wander for an instant 
to the thought of the presents for her father, mother, 
and brothers and sisters, yet each thought-sentence 
finished with ‘I °m so glad!” 

Her reverie was broken by the Squire’s voice. 

“That was a very good sermon, Ella.” 

“Oh, very good; I never heard such a nice one 
before. I nearly cried when I heard of the poor 
little children who were so cruelly put to death. 
Isn't it dreadful, uncle? I hope the missionary will 
get all the money he wants.” 

“T trust he will. I gave ten pounds.” 

“Oh, you are good!” exclaimed the little girl. 
“Ten whole sovereigns!” she added, as if to bring 
more vividly before her mind the greatness of the 
sum. 

“Yes ; it seemed such a good cause that I certainly 
gave much more than I had intended.” 

“ Ah, uncle!” she said softly, “ you are one of those 
who deny themselves ; and one of these days I’ll try 
to be like you.” 

For a moment a conscious thrill of pleasure passed 
through the Squire’s heart. It hadn’t occurred to 
him for years, that thought of denial for anyone’s 
sake. He had had no one to deny himself for, and 
gradually his heart had become colder and sterner, 
and bleaker and drearier. until it seemed as if the 
treasures of love and joy and pity were to be stifled 
and put aside for ever. 

But this little girl was bringing back to him days 
when love for God and love for his mother were 
guiding principles in his life. 

His pleasant thoughts ended in a vision of himself 
as he really was, and it troubled him much. Visions 
rose before his mind of Widow Jones, with her large 
family, who, after losing all the money her husband 
had left her by reason of the bad seasons and high 
rent, had received notice to quit from his agent last 
week : and of many a similar piece of crushing des- 
potism which this little girl’s words had brought 
before him. 

So he was glad to turn to her and say— 

“Well, have you thought of a present for your 
father?” 

A shade of regret passed over the child’s face ere 
she replied— 

“No, uncle ; indeed I haven’t.” 

“Why, has he so many things that there isn’t one 
you want to give him?” 
“ Indeed, no; only— 

“Only what?” said the Squire, seeing her hesitation. 

“ Well, uncle, I didn’t wish to tell you, but I haven’t 
got my sovereign now.” 

“ What, lost it?” 
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“Oh no; not lost it. I gave it for the missionary 
school.” 

“ What, your new sovereign ? ” 

“Yes; and I’m so glad I was able to give it up! 
You see, it cost me something—a great deal at the 
time, really; but I’m so glad, because I’m a little 
like you now, uncle!” : 

And she was again the lively, loving Ella, skipping 
about and frisking along joyfully. 

“You see, they won’t miss what I was going to 
give them, because they didn’t know it was coming ; 
and I want some day to be good like you, uncle, and 
then I'll give ten pounds, if I have it.” 

But the Squire was very thoughtful walking home ; 
very thoughtful, too, all day long, and at night. 

The child had given ail that she had for the love of 
Christ. 

And he—what had he given? 

So the days passed on, and the little girl grew 
dearer and dearer to him; and as he saw more into 
her unselfish little heart, and heard more of her 
home-life, and of the pinches of poverty which they 
were experiencing, he softened towards this only 
sister, and the feelings of love which were not 
dead in his heart grew and revived. 

A fortnight later, whilst his sister and her husband 
were sitting at breakfast, planning and contriving, as 
they often did, she was astonished to receive a letter 
in his almost forgotten handwriting, and on break- 
ing the seal, read :— 

“DEAR EVELYN,—I am very much enjoying Ella’s 
visit, and hope you will not want her back for a long 
time, as she seems benefiting by the change. 

“T learn, by accident, your birthday is at hand, 
and, in remembrance of old times, I want to give 
you a present. I can’t tell what would be acceptable, 
but if you will spend the enclosed in the purchase 
of something, I shall be glad. 
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“T really send it,” he added, “in place of what Ella 
was intending to send you; so will you look upon it 
as her present?” 

“And what do you think the enclosure is?” ghe 
asked her husband. 

**A cheque for five pounds!” he said, with a touch 
of satire in his voice. 

“FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS !” 

To that struggling family 
wealth. 

And that was but the commencement of better 
times. Mrs. Crawford is now often at the Hall, and 
whenever the children want fresh air, they are there 
too ; whilst at holiday times the Hall rings with the 
sound of merry voices. 

But of all those who benefit by these things, the 
Squire is the chief gainer. 

No one would recognise the kindly, pleasant, happy 
face of to-day to be one and the same with that stern, 
suspicious countenance of two years ago. 

But he knows to whom he is indebted for his happi- 
ness, and he fixes the date when the change took 
place on a certain Sunday morning, when a child's 
one act of whole-hearted unselfishness wrought such 
a blessed alteration in his life. 


it meant untold 


* * * * * * 


There is a certain missionary who is never tired of 
telling how, when, after a year’s labour, he was still 
in want of the large sum of five thousand pounds, he 
received on the morning he was starting, from an 
anonymous donor, five one-thousand-pound notes ina 
registered envelope, and the only communication that 
accompanied them was a slip of paper, on which was 
written, “A Thank-offering.” He has never had the 
slightest clue whence the gift came, and speaks of it 
as one of the many answers he has received to fer- 
vent and believing prayer. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF 


THE HUMAN 


TABERNACLE, 


BY THE REV, HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


“We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.”—2 CORINTHIANS V. 1. 


SHE image which the apostle uses in the 
text was obviously borrowed from 
tke economy of the tabernacle of the 
Isrxelites in the wilderness. That 
tabernacle was a tent constructed 
for a temporary purpose, mostly of 
perishing materials. It accompanied the 
Chosen People in their wanderings from 
place to place. Wherever they encamped, 
the sacred tent—composed of several parts 
made so as easily to fit into each other—was put 
together and set up, and the finished structure 
formed the centre round which tne tents of Israel 
were grouped. Whenever the command was given 
to march forward to a new station, the tabernacle 







was taken to pieces, and carried either by human 
hands or in waggons drawn by oxen. This procedure 
was marked by the precision of detail and orderly 
arrangement which characterised every part of an 
administration meant to be typical of higher spiritual 
things. The three great divisions of the Levites 
had charge of the different parts of the taber- 
nacle. First the Kohathites removed from the inside 
of the shrine, after previously covering them with 
the appointed veils, so that they might not be seen 
by the public eye, the holy vessels, such as the ark, 
the seven-branched golden candlestick, the table of 
shewbread, and the golden altar of incense, and bore 
away these most hallowed objects with special care, 
by means of staves passing through rings attached to 














them. Next the Gershonites took down the curtains, 
hangings, and coverings, exposing the unveiled struc- 
ture to the eye of day with impunity now that the 
essential symbolic vessels had been removed, and 
transported these by means of two waggons drawn by 
four oxen. Next the Merarites had to lift up and 
bear away the solid framework of the tabernacle, the 
boards and the bars, the sockets and the pillars 
thereof, which, owing to the heavy burden which 
they made, needed four waggons drawn by eight oxen ; 
and they marched ahead of the other families in order 
that they might erect the tabernacle beforehand, and 
be in readiness to receive into it the curtains and 
vessels when they arrived. 

This picture of the removal of the tabernacle during 
the journeyings of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
suggested to the Apostle Paul the dissolution of the 
human body, which is a temporary structure, and 
which, when it has served its purpose in this life, 
shall be taken down and resolved into its component 
parts, The manner of its dissolution observes the 
same’ orderly sequence. First, the God-imaged soul, 
which—like the ark and the mercy-seat in the 
tabernacle—gives a sacred significance to the whole 
structure, and makes of the body of man the most 
complete and vital unit in the material universe, is 
withdrawn at death from its connection with its 
earthly home, in a secrecy as great and inviolate as 
was the removal of the veiled vessels of the Holy 
of Holies. Then, deprived of its informing spirit and 
unifying principle, the outer covering of the flesh 
yields in the process of decay to the dead forces of 
nature; and, finally, the bony framework of. the 
body becomes broken up, falls to pieces, and slowly 
moulders in the dust of the grave. 

The taking down and removal of the Jewish 
tabernacle from any spot where it had rested for 
awhile in the wilderness, must have been a painful 
process. The sojourning in that particular spot had 
acquired special interest, and gathered around it 
tender memories and associations by the delay. The 
drama of human life in its intensest form was acted 
around it. Joys and sorrows were experienced in turn 
by the crowded thousands who lived under its pro- 
tecting shadow. Here a child was born; there some 
aged person was buried in the sands of the desert. 
And besides human associations there were holy 
memories to sanctify the spot, hours of sweet com- 
munion with the God of Israel, hours of special 
revelation and rich experience of grace. The Israelites 
could not, therefore, have departed from a spot that 
had become endeared to them as a home and a resting- 
place, without deep regret and anxious forebodings of 
the futv.re. They could not have witnessed the taking 
down of the tabernacle without pain. It was a humi- 
liating process, just as every process of demolition 
must be. What a wreck an old house presents when 
it is taken down by the builders in order that a new 
house may be built on its site! What a melancholy 
exhibition is a sale of furniture in a house, or a re- 
moval! If you have ever changed from one house to 
another, and have noticed your best things in the 
vans, things that appeared beautiful when they were 
placed in their proper order in your rooms, you will 
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have seen how old and worn and shabby they looked 
out of their right places and surroundings, and 
viewed in the garish light of open publicity. And 
so the tabernacle must have presented—especially 
towards the close of its forty years’ wear and tear 
in the wilderness—a similar pitiable spectacle ; when 
its curtains and pillars were dismantled, and instead 
of a grand unity, a beautiful and solemn structure 
in its completeness, inspiring the profoundest we 
and reverence, it was seen as a mere heap of loose 
disjointed boards and clothes, exposed to sun and 
wind like any common materials. 

And so the taking down of the human tabernacle is 
a sorrowful and humiliating process. Our long 
sojourning in the body has endeared it to us as a 
home. In it we have experienced the joys and sorrows 
of humanity. Through its channels have passed to 
us all the impressions of a wonderful and beautiful 
world ; and within its veils we have had hallowed 
communion with the Father of our spirits and the 
Framer of our bodies. The dissolution of such a 
home we dread instinctively as we dread nothing 
else; and our natural instinct is mingled with the 
doubts of reason, derived from local attachment and 
social love, and moral responsibility. The act of 
dissolution is usually preceded and prepared for by 
weaknesses and sufferings which reduce the strongest 
man to a pitiable dependence. The thought of aban- 
doning for ever scenes and objects to which we have 
been long accustomed, and of separating from those we 
love ; the leaving of the warm precincts of the cheer- 
ful day for the long, dark, unknown night; the dying 
struggle, and the consigning of the body to the Jonely 
grave, and this pleasing, anxious being to dumb for- 
getfulness ; all these sad things invest. the process of 
dying with gloomy associations. To every human 
being the grave is and must be a staie of extreme 
degradation. Everything that has ministered to our 
pride during life must be stripped off there. We 
must leave all our wealth and honour behind us, and, 
naked as we came into the world, so we must go out 
of it. The body itself, so fearfully and wonderfully 
made, must lose its comeliness, and be taken to pieces 
by processes which must be veiled from human sight. 
And underneath the external show and circumstance 
of the funeral, and the marble magnificence of the 
tomb, there is the unmentionable resolution of dust 
to dust, and ashes to ashes. 

But while the ancient Israelites regarded with sor- 
rowful feelings the taking down and the removal 
from an old familiar spot of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, and could not but feel that in the process 
the glory of the tabernacle was temporarily under 
eclipse, they had, rising above and subduing their 
regret, the assurance that it would be set up in a new 
place, and restored with all its former splendour. 
Only for a little while would the humiliating con- 
dition of the tabernacle endure ; only for a few days’ 
march would the sacred structure be unclothed and 
exposed in all its ruinous desolation. A new horizon 
in the new resting-place would enclose it. New cir- 
cumstances would be created, and the Israelites en- 
camped once more around it would feel that while 
they resumed the old life, it had become by the 
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change of place a new life. And then there was 
the great national hope of the final ‘settlement in 
Canaan, to which all their wandering life in the 
wilderness pointed, and for which it prepared them. 
This was the end of all their aspirations, the con- 
summation of all their desires. There the staves were 
to be taken from the rings of the holy vessels, and 
finally deposited in the inmost shrine of the Temple 
of Solomon, for they were to be no longer needed. 
There the curtains of the sacred tent were to give 
place to the solid walls of the permanent building ; 
the movable boards and sockets, to marble pillars fixed 
upon immovable foundations; and the transient, 
changing sand of the desert upon which the frail 
camp stood for a brief space, to the steadfast and ever- 
lasting rock which supported the house of God, and 
gave toit a kindred strength and endurance. 

And is not the hope of the Christian of a similar na- 
ture? Much as he dreads the dissolution of the body ; 
deep as is his sorrow at losing the dear familiar scenes 
of earth, and the loving friends of his heart, there is 
for him the compensating brightness of a hope that 
maketh not ashamed. He is taught by his religion 
that the tabernacle that is taken down here, will be re- 
constructed in another world. The great outstanding 
truth of the Christian religion is the resurrection of 
the body—the rising again in some way of that which 
died and was buried. Every Scripture endorses the 
great fact that the work of regeneration in which all 
nature and human nature shall share, shall be com- 
pleted by the final redemption of the body at the resur- 
rection. From the same flesh and bones which sickness 
and disease had undermined, and death had deprived of 
their vital powers, and the grave had wasted, shall be 
refashioned the future tabernacle of the soul. 

We bury our dead out of our sight, because the 
ravages of decay have made them intolerable to us. 
We leave them behind in the loneliness and darkness 
of the grave. But what is forsaken by us is taken 
into the special keeping of God. The churchyard is 
God’s Acre. The tomb is the hiding-place of His 
power. He watches over and regulates all the pro- 
cesses by which the marvellously constructed form is 
taken down and resolved into its native dust. And 
just as certainly as, out of the seed that dies and is de- 
composed when it is sown in the soil, germinates a 
new plant, exhibiting all the freshness of youthful life, 
so over all the ruins of the dead human generations 
shall one day break a life-giving summons, and the 
conquered grave shall give back that which was con- 
signed to it to the ministries of an endless life, and 
the buried dust shall start up in all the youthful 
beauty and fulness of immortality. The formation 
of this renewed body, and the ushering of the soul 
and spirit into this undying tabernacle, will be the 
last act of the New Creation, of which the first was 
the union of the Divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ. And following the analogy 


of the first Creation, may we not suppose that the 
materials for the resurrection body will be furnished 
by a renovated earth that shall likewise put on her 
glorious resurrection robes, and minister joy to the 
ennobled senses of the redeemed ? 

There is a close and striking analogy between the 
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transition state of the tabernacle in the wilderness 
and the intermediate state of the human being, 
When the tabernacle was taken down, it was un. 
clothed, and divided into its component parts, Its 
curtains were removed, its boards were taken to 
pieces; its sacred vessels were separated from their 
connection with one another as an harmonious whole 
for a time. In its passage from one place to an. 
other it could not perfectly fulfil the high and holy 
purposes for which it was designed. The priestly 
rites of the Mosaic ritual were suspended while the 
tabernacle was in transit. In its dismantled state it 
could not be the rallying-point of the national life, 
and the centre of the national faith. And it was not 
till the tabernacle was set up again in its new resting. 
place, and all its parts were restored to their old order, 
completeness, and unity, that the national worship 
was resumed in it. And so with the disembodied 
state of man, when soul and body are separated from 
each other, and the body is resolved into its component 
elements. That condition has no vital glow about it, 
We think, indeed, of the perfect blessedness of those who 
sleep in Jesus until the resurrection day. And Scrip- 
ture warrants the idea of their conscious bliss. But 
all is expectant and provisional in this intermediate 
state. The departed are awaiting in it full embodiment, 
which means awaiting perfect life. They are repre- 
sented as being incomplete till the general resurrection, 
when all the generations shall be restored to one another 
—“ that they without us should not be made perfect.” 
They are also incomplete without their own bodies. 
The human body is not a mere garment that can 
be assumed or put off without mutilating or im- 
pairing our nature. It is an essential and inde- 
structible part of our personality, as valuable in its 
own degree as the soul, sharing in the regeneration of 
Christ, and in the life and development of eternity. 
And God assuming it, stamped it as the most suitable 
home of a spirit not on earth only, but in heaven. 
It is through it alone that all the impressions of earth, 
and all the communications of heaven, pass. It is in 
alliance with its organs alone that the outer world 
affects the spirit, and is affected by it. Without its 
material organisation the spirit must necessarily be 
shut out from all intercourse with the scheme of 
things around. All our ideas of the action of the 
spirit have been derived from its invariable use of the 
instrumentality of the powers of the body; and we 
cannot even conceive of its independent activity. 
We hear surprise expressed that in the cases of restora- 
tion from the dead which Scripture records, there is 
nothing told us of the experiences of those who passed 
into the separate state. But in reality nothing could 
be told; for the spirit in the disembodied si +e, how- 
ever conscious and retaining its powers of memory 
and reflection, had no organic tablet, as it were, on 
which to record its impressions and experiences. It 
could not communicate with the external world; it 
had no idea of successive existence; and therefore, 
when the spirit returned to its forsaken companion, 
and resumed that combined existence in which its 
faculties could work only with bodily organs, it 
would find no impressions on these organs of what 
had passed in the intermediate state, and the interval 














of death would seem like a moment’s unconsciousness, 
in which nothing that happened was remembered, 
and through which the impressions made upon the 
body before death alone survived. For these reasons 
Scripture does not dwell upon the disembodied state. 
It depicts the “ unclothed condition of the soul” as an 
imperfect condition. 

It was not to a transitory condition of disembodi- 
ment like this that the Apostle Paul looked forward 
with such eager expectancy as the fulfilment of all 
his hopes and desires. At the time that he wrote the 
words of the text, he longed to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better; not merely because he 
would have clearer and fuller revelations of Jesus 
after death than before death, but also becausé he was 
depressed by severe bodily suffering. He speaks of a 
sickness so sharp that he was pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that he despaired even of 
life—of death working in him, of the perishing or 
wasting away of his outward man. And he had that 
eagerness to get away from it all, which is the 
common experience of every long and sorely afflicted 
soul. No one knew better than he that this taber- 
nacle of the body was full of manifold aches and 
lusts. His willing spirit was every hour made con- 
scious of the body’s weakness and opposition. The 
weary weight of the flesh strained him continually, 
and the thorn in the flesh constantly buffeted him. 
He felt everywhere what a hindrance in the way of 
his evangelistic work the effect of his bodily pres- 
ence, which was weak, and of his speech, which was 
contemptible, produced upon the cultivated minds of 
his hearers, especially in Greece and Rome, where 
they admired only what was beautiful in art and in 
physical and mental life. He groaned under all these 
disabilities, and shivered in the shadow of the eclipse 
which fell through his senses upon all creation. 
And we do not wonder that he should oftentimes 
have longed to leave the body, which, under its pre- 
sent conditions, is but the temporary tent and work- 
shop of the soul, and should have yearned for a 
purer and more lasting dwelling, in which he might 
carry out the mighty aspirations of his spirit. 

But though St. Paul longed to get rid of the body, 
though his experiences in the body were not such as 
to make him enamoured of a Jonger residence in it. he 
declares emphatically that it was not disembodiment 
that he wanted. “Not for that we would be un- 
clothed,” he says, “but clothed upon.” He knew 
that the soul separated from the body would be like 
the tabernacle in the wilderness when taken down, 
and on its way from one place to another : incomplete 
and passive, and incapable of carrying on the wor- 
ship and service of God. And in this respect how 
widely did his views differ from those which the 
highest human learning had. reasoned out amongst 
the most advanced thinkers of the time. The dual- 
istic philosophy of the East regarded matter as essen- 
tially evil, and the destruction of the flesh, therefore, 
as so much clear gain. The heathen poetry of the 
West pictured the unseen world as a ghostly realm, 
inhabited by shades, wherein there was nothing but 
the ewuvie of life—the phantoms of former exist- 
ence. And such are the Pagan ideas which too many 
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Christians of an ascetic spirit still cherish. They be- 
lieve in the resurrection as a Christian doctrine, but 
they have only a faint desire for the raising again of 
the body. They look upon the body as the source of 
all temptations and lusts—a humiliating prison, a 
lamentable hindrance to the pure movements of the 
soul—and they regard death as a deliverance from its 
corrupting influence, leaving the soul free to expatiate 
in a more congenial sphere, and to unfold all its capa- 
bilities. What was it but the revelation of the Spirit 
of God that enabled St. Paul to cherish ideas regarding 
the body so widely different; to realise the value of 
the body as an essential and indestructible part of our 
humanity, and to place the resurrection in the very 
forefront of his teaching and hope? “If by any means 
I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” 
The Bible assures us that originally the body was as 
pure as the spirit, and that ultimately, in the case of 
the redeemed, it will be made as pure again. Traces 
of its primitive power are still inherent in it. We 
see how the finger-tip of the blind can enable them to 
gather up the Divine meaning from the sacred page ; 
how even the touch “* the lips, in the absence of the 
other senses, can mane out the sacred letters; how 
any or every part of the body may be brought into 
living communication with the truths of God, and 
light from heaven may stream in through all the 
channels of our earthly tabernacle. We see how mar- 
vellously the body can be trained in the deft skill of 
the musician and the artist; and we should feel it 
to be an unspeakable waste if all that marvellous 
training and skill should be lost for ever with the 
bodily organs that were the subjects of them. St. Paul 
assures us that in the intermediate state we shall not 
be unclothed, but clothed upon. We believe in an 
intermediate body which shall be adapted to the 
conditions of the intermediate state, in which we 
shall wait till the revelation of Jesus Christ. What 
that mysterious body may be we know not. It has 
been suggested, with some plausibility, that it is 
none other than the glorified resurrection body of 
Jesus Christ Himself—that this is what is meant 
by being “asleep in Jesus” ; “absent from the body, 
and present with the Lord.” And if this be so, does 
not the idea emphasise the necessity of being found 
in Christ now, that we may be found of Him on the 
day of His appearing; of Christ dwelling here in 
our heart by faith, so that the continuity of our life 
in Him may never be broken ? 

But whatever may be the lodging of the spirit in 
the intermediate state, it is not of a kind to pro- 
duce individual action, such as would result from 
its being normally united to a body of its own; and. 
therefore, as I have said, the intermediate state is 
passive, imperfect, and transitional ; and Scripture 
bids us look beyond it to the time when the body in 
its perfect and final form shall be assumed. The 
tabernacle that was taken to pieces and transported 
from one part of the wilderness to another, was set up 
in the new place exactly as it had been before. It 
was the selfsame tabernacle in every respect. And 
so with the tabernacle of the human body. It will be 
the same body that death resolved into its component 
parts that shall be raised up from the tomb at the last 
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day. This same mortal shall put on immortality. It 
is the selfsame nature we have here; those very attri- 
butes and energies which constitute our humanity, that 
are to be perpetuated beyond the grave. The entire 
identity of our present with our future corporeal 
nature is put beyond question in Scripture. We are 
told that our vile body—or, as it should be trans- 
lated, the body of our humiliation here—shall be 
fashioned like unto the glorious body of Christ. And 
we know how in His case it was the identical body 
laid in Joseph’s tomb that appeared to the disciples in 
the upper room at Jerusalem. They examined Him 
carefully by the tests of sight and touch; they saw 
and felt the wounds of the cross upon His body ; He 
addressed them by the old names, and maintained in 
His intercourse with them all the former personal 
characteristics ; and, as a crowning proof, He partook 
of food before them, showing that He was no mere 
vision of their own imagination, but a perfect cor- 
poreal organisation. And like that body our resurrec- 
tion body will be fashioned. It will bear the same re- 
lation to the old body that the plaster mould in the 
sculptor’s studio does to the clay model of whose form 
it has received an exact impression, and whose like- 
ness it reproduces in every line and feature in a more 
enduring form when the: new material is poured 
into it. 

There came a time when the tabernacle of the 
wilderness wanderings was finally dismantled and 
laid aside for ever; and in its place a new structure 
arose in the capital city of the Holy Land, significant 
of the new state of things and adapted to it. It 
carried out the old ideas ; it served the same purpose ; 
it was built upon the same plan. It was identical as 
to its nature, but it was architecturally different. It 
was more solid, more enduring, more glorious. It was 
no longer a tent, but a temple. And so, while our 
resurrection body will be identical with our present 
body, it will be different. It will no longer be a frail 
perishing tent, but an enduring temple; no longer a 
model of clay, but the finished statue of pure imperish- 
able marble. We see what a marvellous change passed 
over the body of our Lord after the resurrection ; what 
new powers and qualities were conferred upon Him. 
In a pure and unspotted robe our great High Priest 
has passed for us into the Holy of Holies; and a 
similar change wili pass over our bodies. Like a seed 
cast into the earth, and rising again in the queenly 
flower, so great will the transformation be. With 
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what new senses and new organs we may be furn. 
ished, God hath not told us. We are told only that 
what is sown in corruption will be raised in incorrup. 
tion ; that the body—which is here a house so tainted 
with the leprosy of sin that it requires to be taken to 
pieces and buried for ages in the earth in order to get 
rid of it—will be reconstructed into a pure and 
glorious form, with all its material elements 9 
etherealised that it will pass out of mere physical 
conditions and forces to carry on unweariedly the 
ministries of eternity, Such is the house of God, not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, which we 
shall exchange for the earthly house of this tabernacle 
when it is dissolved. And surely the thought that our 
increasing infirmities, sicknesses, and diseases, and 
finally death itself, which we are accustomed to re. 
gard as wholly adverse influences—the penalties of 
sin—are the means by which, through the taking down 
of our earthly tabernacle, it may be recreated in a 
grander form, and flesh and blood can inherit the 
Kingdom of God, and our feeble bodies be so trans- 
figured as to be fitted for the mansions of the Father's 
Home : surely that thought ought to make us regard 
these seeming evils in another and more blessed 
aspect, and death as having lost all the elements 
which make it death, and become distinctively and 
absolutely a process of life. 

We know not what we shall be. Our feeble powers 
cannot comprehend the mysteries of the wonderful 
future that lies before us. But this one thing we are 
sure of, that as the oak isin the acorn and the harvest 
in the seed, so is our future life contained in our pre, 
sent life. Weare fashioning here and now the body 
that shall be hereafter. By our daily habits and 
activities, by the very thoughts and imaginations of 
our heart, it is taking the form and colour and quality 
of our soul; and the type of body we thus foym 
will be perpetuated for ever. Cultivate then your 
powers for the purposes for which they were made; 
employ them in the service of God—in which they 
will reach their greatest perfection, and realise their 
greatest efficiency and blessedness—and this godly 
training will be crowned with the glory of heaven. 
Use them, on the other hand, in the sinful seryice 
of this vain and perishing world, and they will not 
only lose their power of use and enjoyment here, and 
cause that waste which sin and folly make in every 
life, but they will help to intensify the remorse of 
the spirit throughout an undone eternity. 
































RIGHT buttercups bestud the lea, 
Where little lambs are playing, 
And bloom is on the hawthorn-tree : 

‘Tis time to go a-maying. 


The air is fresh, and through the sky 
Are golden islets straying ; 
The swallows dart and dive on high : 


‘Tis time to go a-maying. 
* 
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The butterfly is on the wing ; 
The nightingale is saying, 


‘Tis time to go a-maying. 
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Though crocus-blossoms are no more, 
And other flowers decaying, 

Yet wood and lane have ample store: 
Come, let us go a-maying. 


In sweetest notes, “For joy I sing :” 


The city boy hath left the street, 
With all its dull arraying, 

To feel the sward beneath his feet 
Once more, and go a-maying. 


Dear Nature beams with love and life, 
A thousand charms displaying ; 

So fetch the children now, good wife, 
And let us go a-maying. 


JOHN GEORGE WATTS. 
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THE SHIELD, THE SWORD, AND THE BATTLE. 


VI.—_THE HELMET. 


BY THE REV. 


ERY familiar was the 
worn and aged Apostle, 
at the time he wrote 
this Epistle. with the 
armour of which he 
speaks. “Daily the 
coupling-chain which 
bound his right wrist 
to the left of a Roman 
legionary clanked as it 
touched some part of 
the soldier's arms. The 
baldric, the military 
boot, the oblong shield, 
the cuirass, the helmet, 
the sword of the Pre- 
torian Guardsman, were 
among the few things which he daily saw. Doubt- 
less the soldiers would tell him in what countries 
they had been stationed; what barbarians they had 
helped to subdue. He would ask them in what 
tumult they had got that fracture in the helmet, in 
what battle that dint upon the shield, by what blow 
they had made that hack in the sword. They would 
tell him of the deadly wrestle with foes who grappled 
with them in the mélée, and of the falarice, the darts 
wrapped round with flaming tow, from which their 
shields had saved them in the siege. And thinking 
of the sterner struggle against deadlier enemies, even 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, in which all 
God’s children are anxiously engaged, he bids the 
Christian converts assume not ‘the straw armour of 
reason, but the panoply of God, ‘that they may be 
able to withstand in the evilday.’” These graphic and 
forcible words of Archdeacon Farrar seem to give 
great reality to the language of St. Paul. To him the 
conflict is very real. So, too, is each part of the 
armour needful for victory. And as the head is so 
vital a part to the soldier engaged in war, we learn 
how important is the helmet by which it is guarded. 
It is equally so to the Christian. The shield is 
necessary ; so likewise is the helmet of salvation which 
each believer is to take and wear. 





There was one special object of the helmet which it 
is worth while to touch upon for a moment. 

In the Roman army it would show the legion or 
cohort to which the wearer belonged. The tuft of 
hair upon it, the shape or the material of which it 
was made, pointed out plainly the division of the 
army in which he fought. 

So the man who wears the helmet of salvation lets 
the world around see that he belongs to those who are 
saved by Christ. By the spirit he manifests, by the 
life he leads, the Christian confesses his faith in 
Christ: he says to friends, neighbours, fellow-work- 
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“Take the helmet of salvation.”—Epn. vi. 17. 


men, and all who know him—‘“TI serve under Jegus 
Christ as my great Commander. Redeemed, saved by 
His precious blood, henceforth under His banner I 
will fight manfully for the overthrow of the kingdom 
of darkness, and to set up His Kingdom throughout 
the wide world.” 

But what is intended by the helmet? It is perhaps 
best explained by a parallel passage in 1 Thess. v, 8: 
“Let us who are of the day be sober, putting on . . , 
for a helmet the hope of salvation.” 

A bright, cheerful hope, a hope of success in all 
work for Christ, a hope of overcoming the troubles 
and temptations we must meet with, a hope of becom- 
ing like Christ more and more on earth, and at last 
of being with Christ in His glory and Kingdom—this 
is the helmet which the Christian needs to wear 
continually in the conflict he has to wage. 

We all know in temporal things what a mighty 
power hope often proves. It is hope which stirs up 
the battalion of an army to endeavour to turn the tide 
when the battle is against them. It is hope which 
enables the sailor to use superhuman exertions in 
the fierce storm. It is hope which sends forth the 
working man thousands of miles to gain his bread at 
the other end of the world. It is hope which gives 
diligence to the man of business in providing for his 


family. It is hope which quickens the energies of — 


men to aim at the highest round of the ladder in 
whatever profession they may be engaged. It was 
hope which nerved Stanley in the terrible Mid-African 
forest, through famine and pestilential vapours and 
drought, and, when almost a skeleton, to press on till 
he found an outlet of escape and deliverance. 

But a surer, firmer hope inspires the Christian. 
Those hopes may all prove in the end utterly dis- 
appointing. But not so the hope that rests upon God's 
promise. 

It is not only a helmet, but also an anchor, sure 
and steadfast, which entereth into that within the 
veil. (Heb. vi. 19.) 

Mark the joyful language in which Peter speaks of 
this hope (1 Pet. i. 3) : “Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to His 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively 
(or living) hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” 

This living hope comes to Christians through the 
Resurrection of Christ. 

Think of the little flock of Christ after His death. 
They were utterly disheartened and dispirited. They 
had lost their best Friend, and they had not faith to 
look through the black cloud. 

But see them after the Resurrection. They were full 
of hope; they were ready to go through fire and 
water; they were never discouraged. Though opposed 
on every side, they triumphed in hope, for they knew 
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their risen Lord had all power in heaven and in 
earth, and that He was with them, and would make 
them more than conquerors. 

A full belief in the same truth will have the same 
effect to-day. It brings to our side the same mighty 
Saviour. It teaches us that no power can withstand 
His mighty arm. It reveals to us the assurance that 
He reigns. and must reign till every foe be put be- 
neath His feet. 

It is very instructive also to notice how each 
Person of the Blessed Trinity is linked with the hope a 
Christian ought to cherish. Turn to Rom. xv. 12, 13 
(R.V.): “And again, Isaiah saith, There shall be 
the root of Jesse, and He that ariseth to rule over 
the Gentiles ; on Him shall the Gentiles hope. Now 
the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing, that ye may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Father is here spoken of as the God of hope. 
It is He who has removed the dark cloud of gloom and 
despair, and opened a door of hope to all mankind. 
In the glorious redemption He has provided that the 
most sinful and the most sorrowful may find light 
and consolation, and a prospect of good things to come. 

When everywhere else the horizon is black as mid- 
night, we can never look to God in vain. 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within me? Hope thon in Ged; for 
I shall yet praise Him for the help of His coun- 
tenance.” (Ps. xlii. 5.) 

The Lord Jesus is the object of hope. “On Him shall 
the Gentiles hope.” As our light, our righteousness, 
our sanctification, the “bright and morning star,” 
the King coming to reward His people, and to give 
them joy for mourning, and everlasting songs of 
gladness, we fix our eye on Him, and in spite of all 
evil within and around, we may still hope. 

The Holy Ghost is the Great Worker in the soul of 
man, and, asx such, stirs up and quickens our hope. 
We can only abound in hope “through the power of 
the Holy Ghost.” It is He who brings home to the 
heart the blessed truth that stimulates hope. It is He 
who gives a vivid reality to those revelations of the 
future which stand out so clearly at times before the 
eye of the Christian. Without the Spirit’s grace, hope 
fades and withers and dies; but by His life-giving 
presence it may grow exceedingly, and help the 
Christian in his darkest hours. 

No doubt it was in the power of the Holy Spirit 
that the Apostle himself had such a marvellous spring 
of hope through untold sufferings, distresses, and cares, 
and looked forward with such joyful anticipation to 
the crown of righteousness and the coming of the 
Lord Jesus with all His saints. 

But how may a Christian cherish a buoyant hope, 
or, at least, a calm assured hope of the coming 
Kingdom ? 

There is nothing our adversary better loves than to 
make a Christian look on the dark side of everything. 
Though there may be much blue sky, if he can he 
‘vill fix the eye on the one black cloud. He takes 
advantage of a natural tendency in this direction, and 
magnifies the trouble or the difficulty, and hides the 
encouragement that God mercifully affords, 
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And just as a very small object, close at hand, may 
obstruct our sight of that which is infinitely greater, 
so Satan uses some petty care or trouble, some tem- 
porary sorrow or suffering, to shut out the prospect 
of mansions of rest, and of the glorious inheritance 
which belongs to the children of God. Hence we 
need by all means to watch and pray against anything 
thus coming between. 

I lately met with a short sentence that is worth re- 
membering : “Gud humbles us, but Satan disheartens 
us.” 

We cannot be too much humbled. It puts a man in 
the right place for God to pour down showers of 
blessing upon him. But to be disheartened, to yield 
to despondency and doubt, paralyses a man’s efforts to 
serve God, and makes the world misjudge the char- 
acter of true religion. 

But how may hope be strengthened? In spite of 
adverse circumstances and rough winds and dark 
days, how may you still look up and believe that all 
will be weil? 

Fix your eye on the kingly power and authority of 
the Lord Jesus. He reigns as King, and on His 
throne orders all events and circumstances for the 
welfare of His own. Remember this with reference 
to your own salvation. He reigns to protect and keep 
those who have entrusted themselves to His care. A 
Christian friend was speaking of a long illness, in 
which he was brought very near to the grave. But 
one verse upheld him : “I know Whom [ have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto Him against that day.” 

Be sure of this. The Good Shepherd will guard and 
save to the end the least and weakest of His flock. 
Sin and temptation, and a consciousness of innumer- 
able failures, and shortcomings, and deficiencies, may 
lead you continually to ory—* God be merciful to me, 
a sinner,” but His eye is upon you for good, and He 
will bring you safe to the haven where you would 

“*Through waves and clouds and storms 
His power shall clear thy way ; 
Wait then His time; the darkest night 
Shall end in brightest day.” 


Moreover, in the remembrance of this truth be hope- 
ful on behalf of His Church. No doubt there is much 
to distress everyone who longs for the Church to be 
the bright lamp, bearing a faithful testimony to the 
truth as it isin Jesus. But ever look behind. Christ 
is on the throne, and none shall pluck Him thence. 
And since He reigns, there is a reserve of power that 
will not always be hidden. If He permit evil to be 


-uppermost for a time, if Rome, and unbelief, and the 


world make sad havoc of the professing Church, yet 
the King will one day put forth His mighty arm, and 
who shall then be able to withstand Him ? 

Our part is to hope and pray. No prayer will be 
lost, and our hope cannot finally be disappointed. 
Let us hope and pray that He will raise up many 
brave champions of His truth. Let us pray that by 
some merciful intervention, by a larger outpouring of 
His Spirit, multitudes may turn from darkness to light, 
and His faithful people be quickened to far more zeal 
and devotedness than we now see. 
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WORK IN THE MASTER'S NAME. 
PROFESSOR ADAM SEDGWICK. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


OT the worst implement for “ work in the Master’s 
name ” is—CHARACTER. In some ways it is the 
best. Without it other implements make sorry 

work, What makes Balaam cut such a sorry figure 
among the prophets? He has splendid gifts—‘“ the 
vision and the faculty divine” in great perfection ; 
a fine susceptible temperament that glows and 
thrills under spiritual visions, and a matchless pro- 
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phetic eloquence. What he wants is—-CHARACTER; 
and the want vitiates all. On the other hand, we 
may find men who as speakers or workers for the 
Master in the common sense, have not been found 
much in the ordinary ranks of workers, but have 
shown a beautiful character; have shown them. 
selves on the Lord’s side by the whole attitude of 
their lives; and on some occasions, not very common, 





‘He waited and listened, and found that the converse was, in truth, prayer.” —p. 525. 

















have come out so strongly and 
boldly for the Kingdom of Christ 
as to startle its foes, and greatly 
encourage its friends. 

Such a man was Professor Sedg- 
wick, one of the brightest stars 
in the firmament of Cambridge 
during a long life, and one of the 
most distinguished geologists of 
hisage. A long and very elaborate 
biography of him has just been 
published by two of his friends.* 
It is not what would be called a 
religious biography. It shows 
the-man chiefly on his human 
side, and in relation to his scien- 
tific work. For a long time the 
reader is in some doubt whether 
this man has any living interest 
in the Kingdom. But as you get 
into the latter period of his life, 
you see his loyalty to God, and 
grateful love to the Redeemer, 
shining out with a force and 
clearness that cannot be mistaken, 
You find him boldly witnessing 
for his Lord in quarters where 
such testimony is most needed, 
and perhaps least welcome. You 
find ample cause to class him with 
Faraday and Brewster, Miller and 
Fleming, Clerk Maxwell and Bal- 
four Stewart, and other kings of 
science who have kept their faith 
in Christ amid all the materialism 
and unbelief around them. You 
are refreshed to see, too, that, not- 
withstanding his share of human 
infirmities, Sedgwick stood out, 
both at home and among sarants, 
as a man of pure and noble 
character, gaining the esteem and affection of all 
ranks, from the Queen and the Prince Consort to the 
humblest labourer in his native Yorkshire glen, with 
whom he delighted to keep up the free intercourse of 
boyhood, and who could not please him more than by 
calling him Adam. Without wife or child, he lavished 
his affection on his friends and relations, and showed 
a lively interest in the children of his old friends. 
The University was very dear to him, and he laboured 
hard for its good, not in the interest of privilege or 
tradition, but in the spirit of justice, wisdom, and 
liberality. Against the class of scientists that refused 
to acknowledge the handiwork of God in the records 
of Creation, he lifted up his voice in indignant re- 
monstrance. His intercourse with Livingstone seemed 
to carry him up into a higher region of Christian zeal 
and devotion. It should be added that Sedgwick was 
endowed with a remarkable gift of natural eloquence, 
enabling him, when his soul was roused, to make a 
very powerful impression on his audience. 

* “The Life and Letters of the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, LL.D., 
DOL, F.R.S., ete.” By John Willis Clark, M.A., F.S.A., and 
Thomas McKenny Hughes, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Two vols, 1890. 
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PROFESSOR ADAM SEDGWICK. 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Farren Bros., Cambridge.) 


He was the son of a rural clergyman in the primi- 
tive dale of Dent, in Yorkshire. For that out-of-the- 
world dale he retained a tender affection to the last, 
and when considerably above fourscore, and he had to 
give in to growing infirmity, it was one of his greatest 
griefs that his eyes would never look on Dent again. 
His father was a man of much primitive simplicity, 
and of blameless excellence. A story of him which his 
son told to a friend, who, like old Mr. Sedgwick, was 
afflicted with cataract, speaks volumes (we give it in 
the friend’s words) :—“ One of his parishioners, an 
ungodly minded man who had no faith in the Scrip- 
tures, called one day at the vicarage, and being 
directed to find his way to the study, came unawares 
upon the aged pastor, whom he heard (as he sup- 
posed) conversing. He waited and listened, and 
found that the converse was, in truth, prayer. ‘My 
father,’ said Professor Seagwick, ‘being absorbed in 
feeling, was unconsciously uttering aloud the breath- 
ings of his soul before his Maker.’ The man remained 
spellbound for some minutes, and then went away 
without saying a word. But he had heard what 
convinced him of the reality of religion; he had found 
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true and genuine faith, and from that moment ceased 
to be an unbeliever! The Professor as he told this 
was weeping, and we were ready to weep with 
him.” 

Sedgwick was anything but a party man, but his 
personal views were decidedly evangelical, and his 
sympathies were mainly with those who held them. 
He had a great dread of sacerdotalism and allits ways. 
And as for Rationalism‘and its cousin Unitarianism, an 
anecdote recorded by one of his friends gives usa vivid 
idea of what he thought : “I remember Professor Sedye- 
wick coming to dine at my father’s house at Cambridge 
to meet a gentleman who belonged to a celebrated 
Unitarian family. In the evening he ventured ona 
controversial discussion, little knowing who was listen- 
ing. Sedgwick listened for awhile, and then broke out 
with great vehemence :—‘Sir! rather than attack and 
mutilate the Scriptures as your Unitarian friends do, 
I would prefer to disbelieve the whole Book of Re- 
velation as an inspired work, and to put myself at 
once on my moral conscience as a guide for life and 
conduct.’” Sedgwick took orders, and was a Prebend- 
ary of Norwich; but the main interest of his life 
was Connected with his chair as Woodwardian Pro- 
fessor of Geology at Cambridge. 

It was in contending for the faith in the sphere of 
natural theology that Sedgwick felt himself impelled 
to come out most strongly. “The facts and senti- 
ments,” he wrote, near his end, “connected with that 
which marks humanity, the works of man’s hands, 
the visions of his eyes, the aspirations of his heart, 
appear to me utterly abhorrent from the ideas of 
Materialistic Pantheism. I never could be content, 
while thinking of such things, to feel myself dangling 
in mid-air without a resting-point for the sole of my 
foot. The true resting-point is a reception both in 
heart and head of a great First Cause, the one God, 
the Creator of all worlds and of all things possessing 
life. Here we have found a true resting-point and 
heart's content ; and so we are led to feel the sanctity 
and nobility of truth under all the forms in which 
it shows itself, to rejoice in its possession, and to 
honour it as the gift of God.” 

He had long been intimate with Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, and they had done much work together. But 
there came between them a difference in science. In 
the geological world the one reigned over Cambria 
and the other over Siluria. The difference was not 
a personal one, yet for many years. it broke up their 
intercourse. On neither side, probably, ought it to 
have done so. But when Murchison lost his wife, we 
find Sedgwick, in the true Christian spirit, hastening 
to write to him. Murchison was not in sympathy on 
religious matters: ‘May God teach you,” he wrote, 
“to bear your sorrow likea man. Of this I have no 
fear, but more than this, may His grace be given you 
to bear it like a Christian. This sustaining power is 
His precious gift, and it must be humbly sought for, 
by prostration of heart, while under God's afflicting 
hand. May He give you the comfort of Christian 
hope ; compared with it all other comfort vanishes 
into mid-air. And if it indeed be given you, sorrow 
will lose its bitterness, and even be tempered with joy.” 
At the age of eighty-six, he sends through Lady 
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Lyell a Christinas greeting to her husband, Sir 
Charles, another chieftain of science of the same 
school. “First, I send my Christian love and best 
greetings to all in your house. May this be a thrice 
happy and blessed season to you all! Next, I request 
Sir Charles (your Muéster, as we always call the hus- 
band in Dent) to communicate a similar message to 
Murchison, if he be well enough to receive it; and J 
have heard from time to time that he is better. Lyell 
need not say thrice happy, but he may surely say a 
blessed Christmas—and a Christian can feel joy even 
in the midst of sorrow. Iam here living almost 
in solitude, yet my spirits are on the whole cheer. 
ful, and I try to thank God for His long-continued 
mercies to me.” . 

It was in a great degree by his cheerfulness in 
solitude, and under the privations of deafness and 
weak eyes, and while suffering from severe bodily 
ailments (which he ascribed to the too festive habits 
of the University), that Sedgwick evinced the Chris- 
tian spirit and glorified God. Here is a touching 
picture of an old man of eighty-two: “For several 
days I have been living in absolute solitude, with the 
exception of the occasional presence of my bed-maker 
and my servant. . . But I have learned to bear solitude 
if I can have access to books. But, alas, my old eyes 
are in an angry state, and hardly permit me to read 
by candle-light. This is a great trial. Let me not 
murmur. Rather let me bless God for His long-suf- 
fering. Old and solitary as I am, the past has proved 
that I am not quite forgotten, for I have had love. 
letters falling about me like flakes of snow. And I 
thank God that my heart is not yet so hardened that 
I cannot feel very kindly emotions when I read the 
congratulations sent me by youthful fingers at the 
dictation of youthful and joyous hearts.” 

All through his life, Sedgwick had had a vehement 
detestation of wrong, of the oppressive use of the 
power of the strong over the weak, and of the sub- 
jection of the highest interests of man to the greed 
of gain. This feeling often shot out in eloquent 
bursts. Writing to the Duke of Argyll after the 
Indian Mutiny, and expressing his hope that good 
would come out of it, he scathed the policy which had 
been but too prevalent: “Away, for ages to come, 
with a pettifogging mercantile narrow policy which 
led rulers (with no more feeling for Christian truth 
than was lodged in the threads of their purses) to turn 
out an honest convert to the religion of Christ from 
the ranks of the Sepoy regiments; which made them 
pet and fondle the wretched idolaters, and discourage 
Christianity by their policy and their example. Let 
the Indian nations feel that we rule them, and mean 
to rule with a high hand. Let them know that we 
are Christians, and will, with all our moral might, 
maintain the faith we have in our hearts accepted. 
Let them know by our acts that we love them and 
seek their good, spiritual and temporal, and then 
truth must triumph over falsehood in the end, and 
in God’s time.” 

It was the same sense of the paramount value of 
the Gospel and all that it fosters, as the means of 
highest good alike for the life that now is and that 
which is to come, that led him to take so enthusiasti¢ 
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an interest in the work of Livingstone, and in his visits 
to Cambridge. It was in December, 1857, that Living- 
stone paid his first visit, and lectured in the Senate 
House and Town Hall. Sedgwick wrote a specially full 
account of his impressions in a prefatory letter which 
he affixed to the published volume of Livingstone’s 
Cambridge Lectures. At the close of the lecture in 
the Senate House, Livingstone said: “Africa is now 
open! Do not let it be shut again! I go back to try 
to make an open path for commerce and Christianity ; 
do you carry out the work which I have begun. I 
leave it with you!” After a few seconds’ silence, a 
burst of applause arose “ which those who had known 
Cambridge for more than fifty years declared to be 
the heartiest they had ever heard within those walls.” 
Then Sedgwick rose. His frame was slightly bowed, 
and he wore a black velvet skull-cap, with many coats 
and wrappers; but his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated. He seemed to be the imper- 
sonation of an ancient University, welcoming an 
honoured guest. He advanced to the great map of 
Africa on which Livingstone had pointed out his 
rome, and gazed at it wistfully. “I dare not speak 
of its geology,” he said in a voice that trembled a 
little, not from weakness, but from emotion; and 
then in his most earnest manner, with all the vigour 
and heartiness of his younger days, he entreated his 
hearers not merely to welcome and thank Livingstone 
for what he had said, but to carry forward the noble 
work which he had so auspiciously begun. His words 
were few, but well chosen, and when he sat down, the 
applause told that they had gone straight to the 
hearts of his hearers. The cheers were as hearty as 
those which had greeted Livingstone. 

Livingstone and Sedgwick had a good deal in com- 
mon. At the bottom of their hearts a profound sense 
of Divine love and redeeming mercy, yet with con- 
siderable reserve in the expression of it; a cordial 
appreciation of God’s revelation of Himself, both in 
nature and in the Scriptures, and a conviction (in the 
words of Sedgwick’s letter to Livingstone: see “ Per- 
sonal Life,” page 238) “that all truths are linked 
together, and that all art and science, and all material 
discoveries (each held in its proper place and sub- 
ordination) may be used to minister to the diffusion 
of Christian truth among men, with all its blessed 
fruits of peace and goodwill.” They had an equally 
intense hatred of wrong, and especially of slavery, 
and desire to improve the condition of the Africans. 
Personally, too, they drew to each other. Sedgwick’s 
cordial support contributed greatly to the successful 
start of the Universities Mission, a mission which, 
after contributing not a few devoted men to the noble 
army of martyrs, and encountering hurricanes that 
must have wrecked -a less vigorous institution, has 
done and is doing very admirable service in the evan- 
gelisation of Africa. Two years later there was “a 
glorious meeting,” where Bishop Wilberforce, Sir 
George Grey, and Mr. Gladstone were speakers on 
behalf of the mission. And six years later, on Dr. 
Livingstone’s return from his Zambesi expedition, he 
paid Professor Sedgwick a visit at Norwich, where he 
was in residence as prebendary. “He was grave in 
manner, but cheerful at heart, and full of hope. He 
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came expressly to see me, and to talk with me. Much 
most interesting talk we had together. . . When 
we parted on the platform, I came away more deeply 
affected than I thought possible. I came back to the 
Close weeping and sobbing like a child. I was sor- 
rowing most of all, like the elders of the church of 
Ephesus, because I thought that I should see his face 
no more.” 

In a brief sketch like this, we must pass over any 
things which it would be interesting to note. We 
conclude with a reference to his death. A few weeks 
before he died, he wrote to his great-nieces that he 
was about to receive the Communion. “The literal 
meaning of ‘sacrament’ is an oath taken by a soldier to 
be true to his colours or standard. And is not Chris- 
tian life like a fight against sin, and all the tempta- 
tions of the world? We are to cast away the works 
of darkness, and put on the armour of light. May 
you all fight the good fight of true-hearted Christian 
life! I must now prepare for my sacrament, my 
oath of loyalty to the banner of the Cross, my com- 
memoration of the death of Christ upon the Cross 
as a full redemptive offering for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

His niece writes of his growing tenderness and 
spirituality during the last months of his life. “ His 
love and thought for everyone about him were greater 
than they had ever been, and he was specially anxious 
for the happiness and pleasure of the young people. 

. . One thing especially struck me—how con- 
stantly his thoughts seemed to be dwelling on the life 
beyond the grave. hat was the real life to him, 
though he took a lively interest in the questions of 
the day, generally asking to have the 7imes read to 
him, and sometimes the Quarterly Review and the 
Edinburgh Review. 

“Sunday was the last day of his earthly life. 

In the afternoon I heard him praying earnestly, not, I 
think, knowing that anyone was in the room. . . 
As he prayed more and more earnestly, his voice 
became stronger, and the following sentences I 
clearly heard, not spoken together, but with a 
pause between: * Wash me clean in the blood of the 
Lamb. Enable me to submit to Thy will. Sanetify 
me through Thy Holy Spirit’ These were the last 
words he spoke.” 

A lady who had known him from her childhood’s 
days paid him a beautiful tribute: “As each of the 
great old men goes home, under whose influence one 
has picked up what one could of crumbs of wisdom 
and culture, one feels that we shall never see their 
like again; and of no one is that so true as of Professor 
Sedgwick. Whatever our age may produce of great 
and good—and I never believe that because we grow 
old and see the world through a veil of tears and 
regrets, God forgets to be gracious, and that the 
former days are better than these—still, whatever it 
produces of able, ardent, ingenuous souls, it never will 
produce anything like him. the great mind united to 
an equally great heart, rich in culture, matured by 
intellectual discipline, as earnest in the love of God 
as of man, and yet simple. genuine, natural, spon- 
taneous as the veriest peasant. or as one of the little 
children whom he loved so well.” 
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ON STRONGER WINGS. 


BY EDITH LISTER, 


CHAPTER IX. 


as Dr. Cromer had predicted. 
She passed a restless night, 
and seemed so weak and feeble 
that Mrs. Dalrymple decided 
that she had better stay in 
bed. Maude would not leave 
her for a moment, and though 
the Fenwickes drove over to 
inquire, even Alys was not allowed to see the poor 
child, as the least thing excited her. Mrs. Dalrymple 
wrote a long account of the accident to Mrs. Mel- 
ville, but made as little of it as possible, for fear 
of alarming her ; and Maude felt thankful so little 
had been said, as she dreaded her mother, in one of 
her impulsive moods, starting off to see for herself 
how Eva was. But she need not have troubled her- 
self. Beyond apologising to her cousin for the trouble 
Eva had given, and sending a short and angry letter 
to Maude, laying the blame on her for having had 
Eva invited to the Towers, she did nothing; and it 
was characteristic of the relationship existing be- 
tween the mother and daughter that Maude was 
thankful she had not blamed her more. 

On the second day after the accident, Eva was suffi- 
ciently better tu be carried down to the library, 
wrapped in shawls; so when Alys Fenwicke drove 
round in the morning to inquire after her little 
friend, she was persuaded to come in and stay to 
lunch. 

She found Eva lying on the sofa, propped up by 
cushions, looking very fair and fragile, and Ronald 
sitting by her side, patiently reading some of her 
dearly loved fairy-tales aloud to her. 

Eva was delighted to see “her princess,” and was 
pleased with the beautiful flowers she had brought her ; 
but talking soon exhausted her, and she could only 
lie back among her cushions, and smile at them all. 

“Where is Mr. Dalrymple?” said Alys. 

“Oh, Stanley had to go to town on business,” said 
Ronald ; “but he’ll be back again to-night.” 

“Now, Ronald,” said his mother, “ you must be off 
to work ; and I know you two girls will excuse me,” 
she added, “but I have some Ictters that must be 
written, so if you two like to take a turn this lovely 
morning, I can look after Eva, who seems rather 
sleepy, and will be glad to rest.” 

“Tt certainly is a lovely morning,” said Alys, “and 
I shall enjoy a stroll very much.” 

So there was nothing for it but for Maude to fetch 
her hat; and soon the two girls were strolling to- 
gether under the shade of the leafy trees. 

At first their conversation turned, naturally enough, 
upon Eva, upon the accident, and Stanley’s gallant 
rescue ; “for it was a brave thing to do,” said Alys, 
“as he wouldn't have been the first good swimmer 
who has been drowned at the creek trying to save a 
friend,” 





But Alys soon saw that nothing she could say would 
persuade Maude to talk about Stanley ; so, finding that 
it was worse than useless, she led the conversation to 
Maude’s own life, talked of Australia, and from that 
drifted on to the difference between English and 
Australian society. 

“T never look upon your cousins as Australians,” 
she explained; “for, being born in the old country, 
they are regular Englishmen; and Mrs. Dalrymple, 
too, is quite naturalised by this time. But you have 
only lived about two years in England. Tell me, do you 
notice much difference between the two countries?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t tell you much about it,” 
laughed Maude, “for I have hardly been out at all 
since we came to England. Do you know, except a 
very few afternoon teas, I have only been to one big 
thing in my life?” 

“And what was that?” asked Alys, in a tone of 
deep interest. 

“Well, it was an ‘at home’ at Lady Stewart’s— 
an afternoon ‘at home,’ you know. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t call that a ‘big thing,’ though, but there 
were nearly three hundred people there.” 

“Yes, I should call that a very big thing indeed, 
And how did you like it?” 

“Not at all,” answered Maude energetically. “I 
hated the whole thing—except the end,” she added 
softly to herself. 

“ And what made the end nice?” 

“Well, it was after I had sung, and Lady Stewart 
introduced me to a young man, who took me down 
to have an ice; and he was very nice to me, so I 
didn’t feel so lonely.” 

“Poor girl! of course you were lonely at first, if 
you did not know anyone. And what was the name 
of this nice young man?” 

Maude hesitated, and then said— 

“Perhaps you know him, for he used to live here, 
though I didn’t know that at the time; but it’s a 
long time ago, so very likely you won’t remember 
him, as you must have been such a little girl then. 
His name was Verney.” 

““ Verney—Herbert Verney?” cried Alys, in a tone of 
excitement. “I know him well—in fact, we are old 
friends, and you will meet him at our concert. But 
you know about him, then, and about the missing 
will, or the lost will, or the will that never was made? 
No one knows the truth of that matter, and no one 
ever will now.” 

“Yes, I know all about it; but I only heard since 
I came here. Mamma wrote and told me. Lady 
Stewart came to see her, and was quite excited when 
she found that Mrs. Dalrymple was mamma’s cousiN ; 
so she told her all this, thinking we had better know.” 

“Yes, it was very wise of her,” said Alys thought- 
fully. “But to tell you the truth, Miss Melville, 1 
think the Dalrymples have behaved rather foolishly 
in the matter. No one blames them, though Herbert 
Verney was immensely popular, and everyone was 
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very sorry when they found he was not the heir after 
all; but your cousins behaved very generously in 
offering to make him an allowance, though J think he 
pehaved very properly in refusing it. My father be- 
lieves that old Miss. Dalrymple never made a will at 
all—that she fully intended to do so, but put it off, 
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name ; though only the other day, when Stanley was 
talking to me, he said that there had been a great deal 
of unpleasantness when old Miss Dalrymple died.” 

“* Well, of course the neighbourhood did not exactly 
receive the new-comers with open arms just at first ; 
but that soon wore off. A charming widow with two 
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“She found Ronald patiently reading.’’—p. 528. 


of course never expecting to die suddenly. But in 
any case, no one is to blame, and I think it a pity that 
the Dalrymples should always avoid talking about the 
subject, and that Herbert Verney should refuse all in- 
Vitations to visit his old friends.” 

“Tecan quite understand Mr. Verney not caring to 
come here and find strangers at the Towers, but I 
cannot understand my cousins wishing to avoid his 
274 


sons is a pleasant addition to society at any time ; and 
when troubles overtake people, society soon forgets 
their existence; and so, out of all the friends who 
had made much of Herbert Verney, only the Rector 
and my own people ever think now of the exile.” 

“How disgusting!” said Maude, with indignation 
in her tones. 

“That is the way of the world,” said Alys slowly. 
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“But we must be going, as I hear the gong ;” and 
they hurried in. 

In the afternoon Eva felt better, and was able to 
enjoy the girls’ chatter as they sat by her sofa, and 
petted and spoiled her to their hearts’ content. 

About tea-time Mr. Osborne and Mr. Chartoris were 
announced. 

“TI only heard of the accident this morning, Mrs. 
Dalrymple,” began the Rector, “ or I should have been 
here before. And is this the young lady who wanted 
to have a bath with her clothes on?” turning to Eva. 

The child laughed, and soon she had made friends 
with Mr. Osborne, who was devoted to children, and 
had a way of drawing them out and making them 
quite at their ease with him—an art possessed by very 
few grown-up people. 

In the meantime Mr. Chartoris had been intro- 
duced to the two girls; and soon they were all 
chatting away on indifferent subjects, for Sydney 
Chartoris had charming manners, and was able to 
make the most commonplace theme amusing. Yet all 
the time he kept looking at Maude, as though he were 
trying to recall some likeness or bring some forgotten 
fact to mind. At last he said— 

“ You do not live here, I think, Miss Melville?” 

“Oh no; I am only staying here with my little 
sister. My home is in Brighton.” 

“Then you know Lady Stewart, do you not?” he 
said eagerly. 

“Yes,” repeated Maude, in some astonishment ; 
“but I do not know her very well.” 

“Yes, but it must be the same,” persisted Mr. Char- 
toris. “Did you not meet my friend Herbert Verney 
at an ‘at home’ at Lady Stewart’s?” 

“ Yes, I did meet Mr. Verney,” said Maude wonder- 
ingly ; “and he talked to me about you. But how 
could you know that I had met him?” 

“ Because since then he has talked to me about you,” 
he answered, laughing. “I know that you come from 
Western Australia: that you love Joaquin Miller’s 
poetry: that you sing—well, I won’t tell you all 
Verney said about your singing: and that you hate 
England and English society. So you see I knowa 
good deal about you.” 

Maude was silent, though she blushed with pleasure 
to think that Herbert Verney should have remem- 
bered all about her—a girl he had only seen once— 
and have told his friend so much. 

Alys Fenwicke was silent too; for every word 
Sydney Chartoris uttered was like a sharp knife 
stabbing her heart. Alys had seen more of the 
world, and was not so unsophisticated as Maude ; 
so that she was perfectly well aware that if Her- 
bert Verney had given such an accurate description 
of this little Australian to his friend. she must have 
made a deep impression on him. And the jealous 
pang that she felt on hearing this taught Alys the 
truth. She knew now that she loved Herbert Verney, 
that she had always loved him, and that she would 
rather face the bitterest poverty with him than enjoy 
all the wealth that Stanley Dalrymple would willingly 
give her. But she bore the blow bravely, and only 
smiled at Maude, and said— 

“It is strange that we were only speaking of Mr. 
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Verney this morning, and you were telling me you 
met him at Lady Stewart's!” 
“You know him too, Miss Fenwicke?” said Chartoris 


eagerly. ‘‘ Is he not a splendid fellow? I don’t know 
anyone who has borne trouble more bravely or faced 
the world with a lighter heart than Herbert Verney. 
As to the help he is to me, I could never tell you half 
he does. He comes and lectures at my boys’ classes, 
and draws them such pictures on the blackboard that 
I tell him it is positively wicked to rub them out again. 
I don't think I ever met such a many-sided fellow 
too—in the very best sense of the word, I mean. Why, 
if he had not been an artist he could have kept him- 
self any day by journalism. Did you read those 
papers of his on ‘The By-ways of our Great Cities,’ 
and those others on ‘Modern Culture. as shown in 
Modern Poetry’? They were grand.” 

“Yes, I read them,” said Alys. “But Mr. Verney 
is certainly fortunate in one thing: and that is in 
having a friend who so thoroughly appreciates him.” 

“Mr. Verney speaks just the same of you,” said 
Maude. “ You know, I only saw him once, and then 
we talked about you all the time.” 

“Then I must apologise to you, Miss Melville, for 
having bored you so much.” 

“But you didn’t,” she said gravely ; “I was very 
much interested.” 

“You seem to have found a very interesting subject 
of conversation,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, who, with 
the Rector and Ronald, had been making a little 
group round Eva’s sofa, ‘“ Won’t you let us know 
what it was all about?” 

The girls looked quickly at each other; but Mr. 
Chartoris answered, without any hesitation— 

“We were speaking of my friend Herbert Verney. 
He knows Miss Melville, and I recognised her from 
his description.” 

“You never told me that you knew him, Maude,” 
said Mrs. Dalrymple quickly. 

“T have only met him once, Aunt Annie, at Lady 
Stewart’s ‘at home.’” 

“Ah! that was when you sang, and everyone was 
so pleased with your singing. Suppose you sing us 
something now?” 

Maude had no choice but to obey. She knew that 
Mrs. Dalrymple was annoyed, and yet she could not 
in any way blame herself for what had happened ; 
indeed, she was inclined to agree with Alys Fenwicke 
that if anyone had a right to feel hurt about the 
whole affair, it was Herbert Verney, and Herbert 
Verney only. 

She sat down to the piano, and, running her fingers 
lightly over the notes, began to sing the following 
words to a plaintive, haunting melody :— 


“If I had known a year ago, 
My heart, my heart, I loved him so! 
I might have spared these bitter tears, 
This weary burden of my years, 
If I had known’ 


If I had known a year ago 
The whole sweet truth that now I know, 
My life would be a dream of peace, 
My fevered longings all would cease, 
If I had known! 























But now, because I did not know, 
For ever lonely I must go: 

Must tread the path of life alone, 
Nor hope to meet thee now, my own! 
I did not know 
1 loved thee so. 

I let thee go!” 


The song ended with a sweet strain in a minor key, 
so plaintive, and yet so sweet, that Alys Fenwicke 
felt her heart must break if she had had to listen to 
it longer. The words came painfully home to her— 
“If I had known a year ago.” Yes, if she had 
guessed her own secret then, she would never have 
encouraged Stanley Dalrymple’s attentions,-and then 
all would have been so different. And now it was 
too late, she told herself bitterly ; he cared more for 
Maude Melville, whom he had seen once, than for 
her, whom he had known all his life. And at that 
moment Alys felt she would have willingly given all 
her beauty for Maude’s lovely voice, which was the 
secret of her charm. 

She was roused by hearing Mr. Chartoris thank 
Maude for her song, and ask her where she had learnt 
the words. 

“They were written by a friend of my father’s, and 
never published, I believe. I found them in an old 
desk, and set them to this tune.” 

“Tt has made a lovely song,” was the answer; and 
then the Rector rose to go, and Mr. Chartoris said 
good-bye, adding, as he did so, while shaking Maude’s 
hand, “I hope we may meet again, Miss Melville, 
before I leave this part of the world. And may I tell 
Herbert Verney that I have seen his friend?” and, 
with these words, he was gone. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ AFTER all, there is no place like home.” The speaker 
was Stanley Dalrymple, and he addressed the remark 
to “no one in particular, but the company at large,” 
as Ronald explained, when they were all seated at 
breakfast. 

“T thought you liked London?” said Maude. 

“So Ido, in an ordinary way. As a change from 
Aldershot, it is delightful ; but now, you see, home 
is especially pleasant ;” and he glanced at Maude as 
he spoke. 

Eva was having her breakfast in bed, and Mrs. 
Dalrymple was reading a letter; so there was no one 
to notice the words and the glance but Ronald, who 
was much puyzled and nota little disturbed by the 
circumstance. In spite of Stanley’s vehement denial, 
Ronald believed that his brother was deeply in iove 
with Alys Fenwicke; and, considering the girl's 
great beauty and sweetness, this was not to be 
wondered at. But what Ronald did not understand 
was Stanley’s flirtation with Maude. He, like Alys 
Fenwicke, was convinced that it was nothing more 
than a flirtation —a pleasant way of wiling away 
the time; and a pretty girl attracted Stanley much 
48 a sweet-scented flower attracts the bee; do what 
he would, he could not resist the temptation to amuse 
himself, But to Ronald’s simple, straightforward 
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nature, such a thing as making love to two girls at 
the same time was utterly abhorrent; he considered 
it dishonourable, or, as he would have expressed it 
“so beastly mean of a fellow!” and he determined to 
do all in his power to prevent it. 

So when, breakfast over, Stanley lounged up to 
Maude, and said, “Suppose we have a row up the 
river? This is our last chance, you know, as we 
are all off to town to-morrow,” Ron struck in— 

“Yes, that will be jolly ; it is such a lovely day for 
arow; and if we both pull we shall skim over the 
water like a bird.” 

But his proposal did not meet with the enthusiastic 
reception it deserved. Maude’s attempt to look 
pleased was a decided failure ; and Stanley said, “ Of 
course I meant to go in the little boat;” while Mrs. 
Dalrymple settled the matter by exclaiming, “Oh, 
Ron ! you must not waste this morning. Stanley can 
manage the boat quite well, and I know you'll get 
no work done in London: the concert will drive 
everything of that kind out of your head.” 

So Ronald's good intentions as to putting a spoke 
in the wheel of Stanley's flirtation with Maude were 
frustrated through no fault of his, and the two started 
off together. 

They did not talk much on their way to the boat, 
but indulged in that silence that is sometimes more 
eloquent than words, and more dangerous. Stanley 
was thinking what a pretty girl his cousin really 
was, and wondering why she showed to so little 
advantage by the side of Alys Fenwicke. “But that 
is Alys’ way,” he mused; “she makes every other 
girl look poor and commonplace by her side—takes 
the shine out of them, in fact. Maude is very pretty 
and very sweet, and as she is my cousin, there is no 
harm in amusing myself with her a little ; it pleases 
us both, and does neither any harm. But Maude 
could never show off the Dalrymple diamonds as Alys 
would, nor make such a fascinating mistress for the 
Towers.” And then his thoughts reverted to what 
his mother had told him of Maude’s having met 
Herbert Verney, and of what Mr. Chartoris had said 
about him, and he determined to find out what she 
knew of the missing will—if, indeed, she knew any- 
thing. 

By this time they were at the boat-house, and soon 
were floating over the water. The sunshine, the sing- 
ing of the birds, and. above all, the presence .of 
Stanley, warmed Maude’s heart and filled it with 
gladness; and she looked so sweet, as she sat there, 
her lips parted in a happy smile, that he leant for- 
ward on his oars, and said— 

‘** What a difference from the last time I was on the 
water, when Ron and I pulled the boat home against 
the stream, and we were so awfully anxious about 
Eva! I don’t believe we spoke a dozen words all 
the way home.” 

“Oh, Stanley!” said Maude eagerly, clasping to- 
gether her pretty white hands that looked whiter still 
against the rough cords she was steering with, “you 
have never given me a chance of saying all that I 
want to say about Eva. I could never thank you, or 
say half that I think about it. if I talked on for ever ; 
but when I saw the water close over her my heart 
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nearly broke.” She paused for a moment, as if the 
memory were too much for her, and then went on 
more calmly : “If you had not been there, she would 
have been drowned; no one could have saved her, 
for Miss Fenwicke says only a very good swimmer 
could have done it; and if she had died——” and the 
grey eyes filled with tears. 

“T did nothing more than any other man would 
have done, and there was nothing brave about it : so 
you and Alys Fenwicke need not make me into a hero 
between you,” he said, trying to speak jokingly ; for 
he saw she was very nearly in tears, and, man-like, 
he dreaded a scene of any kind. 

Maude steadied herself with an effort, and Stanley 
shot the boat across to the shade of the trees, where 
they had rested once before. 

“We'll stay here a bit,” he said, “and I'll get you 
some honeysuckle from the bank. I’ve seldom seen 
any finer.” 

And soon her lap was filled with long trails of the 
sweet-scented flower, and she took off her big hat to 
twine some round it. Unconsciously, she made a very 
pretty picture: her fair hair slightly disordered, her 
face flushed, and the Quaker-like simplicity of her 
grey gown relieved by the pink silk handkerchief 
loosely knotted round her throat, which Ronald had 
given her the day before, and which she had not liked 
to hurt his feelings by refusing to wear, even though 
she still considered herself in mourning for her 
father. 

Stanley watched her for a moment in silence, and 
then said— 

“ How you love Eva, Maude! I don’t believe two 
sisters ever loved each other as you do. Alys Fen- 
wicke is very good to her small brothers and sisters, 
but it is nothing to your love for Eva; why, you 
seem simply to worship her.” 

“Yes; but then, we are only two; and Eva is such 
a child, and so sweet, too! I think no one could 
know her and not love her.” 

“Yes, she is wonderfully sweet: more like her 
sister than anyone I know. But, Maude, have you 
never thought that one day you will marry, and some- 
one else will take Eva’s place ?”’ 

For a moment she did not answer; then she said, 
in a low, somewhat constrained tone of voice— 

“T shall not marry for many years, and perhaps 
not at all.” 

“No, I don’t think you will wait many years; and 
I am quite sure you will never be an old maid. Girls 
with faces like yours are never old maids. Someone 
sees them, and then goes away and dreams about the 
sweet face, until his home seems bare, and cold, and 
lonely, as it has never done before ; and then he goes 
to the sweet face, and she takes pity on him, and 
smiles on him all their lives long.” 

Maude was still silent; so Stanley, determined to 
make her speak, said— 

“Perhaps that is what Herbert Verney feels about 
you. I hear he remembered all about you, though he 
had only seen you once.” 

She raised a flushed face to his. 

“You must not talk to me in that way, Stanley ; I 
do not like it. I have only seen Mr. Verney once, 
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and he was very kind to me, becaase he knew I was 
stranger and felt lonely; but—well, I don’t know 
how to explain it properly—but it never seems to me 
very nice to joke about love or marriage: it is too 
sacred,” she added softly. 

Stanley felt abashed, and he was at that moment 
more nearly in love with his little cousin than he 
had ever been before. But the memory of Alys Fen- 
wicke’s lovely face rose up before him, and checked 
the words he would have said. And, remembering 
his purpose in seeking this conversation with Maude, 
he said— 

“How was it you never told us that you knew 
Herbert Verney?” 

“T don’t know how it was at first. I suppose I 
thought it wouldn't interest you much to hear about 
every man I knew; and afterwards—well, then I 
knew you didn’t care to talk about him; though, 
Stanley, I cannot see why.” 

“ Ah! you know all about it, then? Iam glad, for 
now I want to talk to you about it. You see, Maude, 
it is, after all, rather an unpleasant position for me 
to have turned this fellow out of the place, and 
especially as he wouldn't accept the allowance we 
offered him.” 

“TI admire him for that. I would have done just 
the same in his place ; and so would you, Stanley, I 
am sure.” 

“ Well, I’m not quite so sure of that. I am fond of 
ease, and comfort, and enjoyment, and of all the good 
things of this world, and I think if I had the choice 
of a comfortable allowance or of slaving day and 
night to keep myself alive even, I should choose the 
allowance. Besides, he had almost a right to it. We 
turned him out, and it was only fair he should let us 
make him some sort of compensation.” 

“But you couldn’t help it. Miss Fenwicke says 
her father believes that no will was ever made at all, 
and not that it is lost or missing.” 

“T am sure I hope not! Only fancy if a will had 
been made, and, by some unlucky chance, turned up 
again! Just think of all it would mean for us! 
Why, to leave the Towers now would almost break 
my mother’s heart.” 

Maude did not answer. She thought if it had not 
broken Herbert Verney’s heart, who had been brought 
up as the heir, and, as Miss Dalrymple’s nearest rela- 
tion, had a right to expect to succeed, it could hardly 
break Mrs. Dalrymple’s, who had only lived there ten 
years, and, as an Australian, could not have the same 
feeling for the old place as Verney, who could trace 
his descent back for so many centuries, and whose 
mother had passed all her girlhood there. 

“T don’t know what / should do,” said Stanley. “I 
have had wealth and comfort too long to like the idea 
of parting with it. Now, Verney was only seven- 
teen when he went back to poverty; it would be 
harder for me, a man of five-and-twenty.” 

“But I can’t see why you should trouble yourself 
about such an improbability. Old Miss Dalrymple is 
the only person to blame. She ought to have made 
her will in favour of Mr. Verney, and then it would 
have been all right.” 

“All right?” repeated Stanley, laughing; “ well, 
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it wouldn’t have been all right for me—poverty and 
soldiering in India! No; as far as I am concerned, 
Iam quite satisfied with the will Miss Dalrymple did 
make.” 

Had not Maude set up an ideal for herself in 
Stanley—an ideal as unlike the real man as it could 
possibly be—she would have been struck with the 
selfishness of his remark. But she was in that state 
of mind—happy, so long as it lasts, but from which 
the dreamers usually wake with such an unpleasant 
start to the realities of life—in which Stanley could 
do nothing wrong, and she found a good interpreta- 
tion for everything he did. 

“Aren’t you looking forward to the Fenwickes’ 
concert, Maude? Why, you’ll ear all the musical 
stars, whose names you have only worshipped from a 
distance. It makes me positively jealous to hear you 
and Ron going into these deep discussions on music, 
which leave me quite out in the cold. For my part, 
I’d as soon hear Alys Fenwicke fiddle as Sarasate, 
any day. There, now I have completely shocked 
you!” 

“No, you haven't; for I suppose you can’t under- 
stand what music is tome. It is part of my life—of 
myself : the best part of me, I often think.” 

Maude spoke earnestly, and was rather disap- 
pointed to catch no answering gleam of enthusiasm 
in Stanley’s eyes. She was, half unconsciously, 
showing him a touch of her inner nature. and his 
utter inability to understand her struck at her heart 
with a sense of chill. She had always heard that 
Love could create sympathy between two very oppo- 
site natures ; why was there so little between herself 
and Stanley whenever they touched on deeper sub- 
jects? 

So she changed the conversation, and, as if the 
fact of rowing homewards suggested the idea to her, 
said— 

“T shall be sorry to leave the Towers.” 

“Oh, we shall only be in town about three or four 
days ; so it won’t be for long.” 

“But I have to be going home again.” 

“Home again? Nothing of the kind! The mother 
intends to keep you here for some time longer, 
80 you will come back with us. Besides, my leave 
is up next week, and she will want you to console 
her.” 

“Are you going away?’’ asked Maude blankly, as 
they landed at the boat-house. 

“Yes; time’s up, and I shall have to go. But, 
Maude, do you really mind so very much?” looking 
at her face, that had suddenly paled. 

“Of course I am sorry, and I shall miss you—we 
shall all miss you,” she answered, feeling desperately 
ashamed of herself for the tremor that made itself 
known in her voice. 

Stanley was touched by her evident distress. Her 
white hands were clasped, holding the trails of 
honeysuckle, and, almost without thinking, he stooped 
and kissed them, saying— 

“Won't you give me a piece of honeysuckle, just as 
4 memory of this morning?” 

She did not answer, and Stanley was afraid he had 
offended her; but as they reached the house she 
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silently handed him a spray of the flower, and then, 
running up-stairs, she locked herself in her own 
room, and burst into a flood of tears. 





CHAPTER XI. 

THE next morning Maude and Stanley met as usual ; 
nor, in the manner of either, was there any trace of 
what had passed between them yesterday. To all 
appearance, all was as usual; and yet Stanley knew 
that he had played a cowardly part in making love 
to this girl when he really loved another; and 
Maude was torturing herself with the fear that he 
should think she cared for him any more than she 
cared for Ronald. She was very proud, and had very 
distinct ideas as to what was right and wrong in such 
matters ; and the mere suspicion that Stanley should 
think she was in love with him caused her an agony 
of self-reproach. 

Ronald was in high spirits. Eva was so much 
better, that she was down to breakfast ; and he was 
full of all the things he was to take her to see in 
London. 

“As for pictures,” he was saying, “you'll be able 
to look at them all day long. There’s the Academy, 
and the Grosvenor, the New Gallery, the National 
Galiery, the South Kensington ‘9 

“Spare us the list!” interposed Stanley.—‘ My 
dear Eva, you’d be simply sick of pictures if you 
went to half the things Ron proposes.” 

“T should never be sick of pictures,’ said Eva 
indignantly, “and I mean to be an artist one day 
myself. Maude knows an artist; but mamma doesn’t 
like him, so Maude couldn’t ask him to come and 
see me.” 

Maude felt Stanley's eyes fixed on her, ani stopped 
Eva's reminiscences by saying— 

“Tt will be very nice travelling with the Fen- 
wickes.” 

“Yes, as we are such a large party, it is a much 
better plan to join them and have a saloon,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple. “Now, mind you are ready; the car- 
riage will be here at ten punctually. It is far better 
to go by the morning train, as it gives us the after- 
noon in town for shopping.” 

At ten o'clock all were ready—even Ron, who was 
never in time for anything; and Eva enjoyed the 
drive on the top of the omnibus. 

“Tt’s so much nicer for us up here than for the 
servants inside,” she exclaimed. 

They found the Fenwickes already at the station— 
Alys looking very radiant in an elegant grey travel- 
ling cloak, lined with pale pink checked silk, and a 
tiny hat that seemed nothing more than a few berries 
and leaves clustered together, with a butterfly perch- 
ing on them. 

“Oh, my princess, you look so lovely !” said Eva, in 
an audible whisper that was heard by all the party, 
and made Sir Charles smile and ask Eva if she could 
not tell him he was lovely too, which so embarrassed 
the poor child that she was silent for the rest of the 
journey, only now and again giving Alys’ hand a 
loving squeeze, to show that she was not offended 
with her, 
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At Victoria they parted, the Fenwickes’ carriage 
meeting them; but as the Dalrymples had not 
thought it worth their while to bring theirs up for 
such a short time, they divided, and went in hansoms, 
much to Eva’s delight, who made a third with Stanley 
and. Ronald, and kept them in fits of laughter at her 
quaint comments on all she saw. 

The Dalrymples had a charming house in Pont 
Street ; and after lunch Mrs. Dalrymple and Maude 
drove off to the dressmaker’s to see if their gowns 
were ready, as they had not found them waiting for 
them, as they had expected to do. 

The interview with the dressmaker was very satis- 
factory. Mrs. Dalrymple’s long trailing black robe 
looked queenly ; while Maude, in her dainty white 
shining dress, looked a sweet vision of girlish beauty. 

“Well, my dear, that business is satisfactorily 
settled,” said Mrs. Dalrymple ; “ but I am very tired. 
I wonder whether you could finish your shopping 
alone? It is quite early, and if you take a hansom 
when you have done, I do not think it will matter.” 

“Oh no,” said Maude. ‘ Why, I often shop alone at 
home, and mamma never minds my doing it.” 

“Yes; but London is not Brighton,” Mrs. Dalrymple 
answered. “I wish I had brought my maid with us. 
But still, I don’t think it really matters.” And having 
once more impressed upon Maude the necessity of 
taking a cab home, she drove off herself. 

Maude was not sorry to be alone. She had a good 
deal of shopping to do, and much preferred not having 
Mrs. Dalrymple with her, as she was now able to prac- 
tise many little economies which she knew “ Aunt 
Annie” would not have allowed, but would have 
paid for the purchases herself—a proceeding Maude 
was far too proud toappreciate. Besides, she had all an 
Australian girl’s natural love of independence, and 
perfect freedom from self-consciousness, which made 
her unobservant of the admiring glances cast at her, 
and able to walk up Regent Street as unconcernedly 
as if it had been a country lane. She finished her 
shopping at last. and, armed with several small 
parcels, was walking down towards Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, intending to take a cab there, when a gentleman 
turned, looked at her, and then, raising his hat, said, 
in a tone of unmistakable pleasure— 

“Miss Melville! I never expected t> meet you here ; 
and all alone too!” and looking up, she saw Herbert 
Verney. 

Though decidedly startled, Maude was not in the 
least taken aback; and the tone in which she said, 
“Tam so glad to see you!” conveyed such genuine 
pleasure that it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to both of them that he should be carrying her 
parcels, and walking by her side like an old friend. 

“Are you staying in town?” was his first question 
after they had mutually expressed their pleasure at 
meeting again. 

*“T have only come up for a few days.” 

“Are you staying with friends?” 

‘Yes; Lam staying with my mother’s cousin, Mrs. 
Dalrymple, and we have come up for Lady Fenwicke’s 
concert,” said Maude, hurrying out all her news at 
once ; for she felt that the sooner explanations were got 
over, the more comfortable it would be for them both, 
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“Mrs. Dalrymple! Lady Fenwicke |” he repeated 
in astonishment. “I did not know you knew them, 
A cousin, too! Then you don’t know——” 

But Maude interrupted him by saying eagerly— 

“Oh ! I know everything.” And then she explained 
it all to him—her return from Lady Stewart’s “at 
home,” to find Mrs. Dalrymple’s invitation awaiting 
her ; her mother's letter ; her conversation with Alys 
Fenwicke,; and, finally, Stanley Dalrymple’s comments 
on the matter. 

Herbert Verney could not help being amused at 
her candour. Anyone more versed in the ways of 
the world would have told him all that was necessary 
to explain the situation, and have kept back the rest, 
But Maude told him everything without reservation, 
and looked in his face at the end to see what he 
thought of it. 

They had turned up Piccadilly, so he suggested they 
should take a turn in the Park. “ For it is not late, and 
we can talk better there.” 

And soon they were under the shade of the trees. 

“T am glad you know,” he began, “and am very 
glad that you have heard so much from Miss Fen- 
wicke, for the Fenwickes have been my friends 
throughout, though of course I don’t altogether take 
their view of the matter.” 

“Why, what do you think about it, then?” 

“Think about it? Why, I am quite positive that 
my aunt made the will in my favour, as she had 
always promised to do. Do you believe she would 
ever have done such a cruel thing as to bring me 
up as her heir if she had not made a will leaving all 
to me? She was a very methodical person, and was 
simply devoted to me. Is it likely she would have 
run any risk in the matter? Besides, ‘The Towers’ 
was mine by right, if relationship was to count as 
anything. I should have inherited as my mother’s 
only child, had the money been left as my grandfather 
intended ; and my aunt, I know, regretted the hasty 
step she had taken, and did all in her power to make 
up for it by devoting her life to me. She always 
talked to me of the time when I should be the master 
of ‘The Towers,’ and used to impress upon me what the 
duties of such a position were : how I must make the 
welfare of my tenants and of my servants my first 
consideration—they would depend upon me, and I was 
responsible for them before God. Do you think she 
would have done all this, and neglected such a simple 
matter as making her will?” 

“But many people have such a strong objection 
to making a will,” Maude urged. “Is it not possible 
that your aunt may have had that feeling, and have 
put it off from day to day, never expecting such 4 
sudden ending?” 

“ Yes, of course it is possible ; but, from all I know 
of my aunt's character, most improbable. Besides, 
she had already made a will, by which she left all 
to her cousin; and when she so bitterly repented her 
hasty action, is it not more than probable that her 
first step would be to retrieve the error as soon as 
possible” 

“That is what everyone would have supposed; but 
if she had really made a second will, do you not think 
that the first will would have been destroyed ?” 
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“No; for people sometimes keep every wil! they 
have made, however often they may change their 
minds, or however many wills or codicils they may 
make. But of course the will—the second will, I 
mean—has never been found, and your cousins in- 
herit in consequence. No one is to blame, unless it is 
my poor aunt for having hidden it away, instead of 
giving it to her lawyer.” 

Maude did not answer. She was, like Alys Fen- 
wicke, sure that no will had been made ; and yet this 
young man’s earnestness shook even her credulity. 
He seemed so positive about the matter ; and, after all, 
he knew Miss Dalrymple better than anyone else did. 
Suppose he should be right? Maude remembered 
Stanley’s conversation with her the day before; and 
for one wild moment she wished that, even were Her- 
bert Verney right, and a second will had been made, 
that for Stanley's sake it might never be found. The 
next minute she was horrified at herself. Was it pos- 
sible that she could wish that anyone should be kept 
out of his just rights in order that others should benefit 
by it? and it was in softened tones that she turned to 
her companion, and said— 

“TI am afraid you felt leaving ‘The Towers’ very 
much?” 

“Yes ; it was my home, and I loved every stone in 
the old place, and the people too. I was fond of 
them, and they of me ; and though I was such a little 
fellow when my mother died, I have never forgotten 
her. No face will ever be so sweet to me as hers. 
Some day I will show you a little sketch I have drawn 
from memory of her. She was very lovely ; and there 
is something in Miss Fenwicke’s face that reminds me 
of her. I think it is those great dark eyes.” 

“Miss Fenwicke is very lovely.” said Maude. 

“Yes, she is very beautiful,” he answered thought- 
fully. “Such an uncommon type of beauty, too. I 
should like to see you two together. You must make 
such a contrast—you so fair and pale, she so dark and 
brilliant.” 

Maude did not reply. Once again she was over- 
whelmed with that sense of inferiority that always 
troubled her whenever there was any question of 
comparison between herself and Alys Fenwicke ; and 
she was glad when Verney said— 

“We shall meet to-morrow night at the Fenwickes’ 
concert. Of course it will be a crush, but I shall look 
out for you. I want to see your face when you are 
listening to the music.” 

She felt confused, and so, instead of answering, 
said— 

“Only think! I have never told you that I have met 
your friend Mr. Chartoris—and he talked so much of 
you.” 

“Have you seen Chartoris? Iam glad! Isn't hea 
splendid fellow? And where did you meet?” 

So Maude told him about the call, and Verney 
listened with deep interest. 

“I shall see him to-night,” he said at length ; “and 
T haven't met him yet since he came up from Norland. 
I fancy the change will have done him good.” 

“Yes, I hope so, And now I think I ought to be 
going home.” 

“Well, I will walk with you to the house; but I had 
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better not come in, as I fancy your cousins wouldn't 
appreciate it.” 

So they parted at the door. 

Maude fully intended to tell Mrs. Dalrymple that 
she had met Herbert Verney ; but she found the room 
full of people; more friends came to dinner, and so 
her opportunity slipped away. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MAUDE's first sensations on waking on the morning 
of the concert were those of unmixed delight. It 
was her first experience of society—society that was 
the fetish her mother worshipped, and that she, on 
her introduction to Verney, had been over-eager to 
condemn, perhaps because her brief taste of its plea- 
sures had been so bitter to the untrained, impulsive 
girl. But now all was changed. She was going with 
Mrs. Dalrymple, who, she felt, would be a tower of 
strength agains. all unkind speeches made by cold- 
hearted English girls; and Stanley would be there— 
Stanley, whose presence could already make all the 
sunshine for this foolish little cousin of his, or whose 
absence could cloud all her pleasure. Full of these 
thoughts, she sprang out of bed, and looked out of her 
window with an almost wondering delight at the 
sight that lay before her. It was very early, and the 
air, even in much-abused London, was fresh and 
sweet, with no hint as yet of the great heat that 
was to come. The mist that always hangs over the 
city, and speaks, to those who have eyes to see, of the 
myriad beings who hope, struggle, fail, or succeed in 
its midst, was golden with sunshine, and wrapped it 
in mazy splendour like a fairy’s robe, instead of the 
funereal pall that covers it in November's chilly fogs. 

“Qh, what a lovely day!” she murmured, half 
aloud. “I don’t think I ever saw anything more 
beautiful even at home, when the sun used to rise 
over the gum-trees down by the creek. There’s more 
poetry in chimney-pots than people are willing to 
allow; there’s poetry everywhere, if only one is 
happy.” 

She watched the sun rise higher in the heavens— 
the fairy’s robe of sunlit mist fade slowly away, to 
show a blue sky; and then the sounds of street-calls. 
mellowed and made musical by distance, reminded 
her that she had better think of dressing—a fact 
which the maid’s rap and the presence of the hot 
water brought more forcibly to her mind. Her 
thoughts while dressing were a curious mixture. She 
was still full of the idea that she ought to have told 
Mrs. Dalrymple of her chance meeting with Herbert 
Verney, and yet she shrank from doing so with an 
almost unreasoning sense of fear. She could not 
explain her motives even to herself, but the im- 
pression was strong in her mind that it would be 
better not to mention Verney to her aunt. 

“Well, the important day has come at last.” was 
Ron's greeting as she came into the breakfast-room : 
“the day that is to see Miss Mande Melville, the 
Australian beauty, launched on the waves of London 
society! How do you feel, Maude? A little bit 
nervous, you must confess ; but still I think you will 
manage to make your début with dignity, and not pose 
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“He began to play with her bouquet.”—p. 537 


as the untrained savage, or otherwise disgrace our 
English sense of propriety.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Ron!” said Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, with an indulgent smile. “I wonder when 
you will learn to be serious ?” 

‘Not until I see my first grey hair!” he replied, as 
he helped himself to marmalade ; “and, as I am so 
fair, it will be a long time before it appears, or you 
hear me utter any very serious sentiments.” 

“T may sit up to see Maude dressed, mayn’t I, 
Aunt Annie?” pleaded Eva. “I do so want to see 
her looking like a real grown-up young lady.” 

‘Eva evidently thinks you a poor pretence of the 
genuine article at present,” said Ron.—‘ Never 
mind, Eva; to-night she will be resplendent. Cinder- 


ella after she had been touched by the fairy’s wand, 
will be nothing to her!” 

Maude laughed merrily ; but ‘when she stood at 
night in front of the long mirror in her own room 
putting the finishing touches to her toilette, she could 
not help owning that Ronald was right. She had 
never before worn regulation evening dress; and as 
she glanced at the dainty figure that looked back at 
her with eyes that smiled at their own wonder, she 
felt as though she were watching someone else. 
Surely this could not be the Maude Melville she 
thought she knew so well! Excitement had given 
a faint touch of pink to her usually pale cheeks, and 
her eyes glowed and looked wonderfully brilliant 
beneath the masses of fair fluffy hair that crowned 
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her dainty head; while the gleaming white gown, the 
string of pearls round her throat, and the pure white 
roses in the front of her bodice, completed a picture 
that might have made many a girl feel vain. But 
Maude’s only anxiety was that Stanley might approve 
of her. “Will he like me in this dress?” she asked 
herself anxiously; and then impatient cries of 
“Maude! Maude!” were heard; and, seizing her 
fan and wrap, she ran lightly down-stairs to where 
they were waiting for her in the hall. 

She need not have been so anxious. Eva's de- 
lighted cry of “ How lovely you look!” Mrs. Dal- 
rymple’s satisfied sigh as she said. “I knew that 
Madame Céliste would suit you: the gown fits beauti- 
fully,” and Ron’s extravagant compliments, were 
as nothing to the quiet gleam of approval in Stanley’s 
eyes as he put the soft plush wrap =cund her. It 
seemed to tell her that he was pleased with her taste 
—was proud of her, in fact—and Maude felt that she 
wanted nothing more to complete her happiness. 

Almost in a dream, she kissed Eva, and soon they 
were in the carriage driving to Queen’s Gate, where 
the Fenwickes had a large house. 

She was in a state of suppressed nervousness as 
they drove rapidly through the gas-lit streets, for she 
felt as though she were beginning a new life—the 
life of fashion and of society: the life of which her 
mother spoke as the only thing worth trying for, but 
which Maude felt dimly conscious would never attract 
her. She did not like society, and she was almost 
certain society would never like her. 

A long line of carriages in front of the Fenwickes’ 
door made an unwelcome pause, for she realised how 
soon this dreamt-of gaiety would become a reality as 
at last they pulled up; and, having disposed of their 
wraps, she followed her aunt to attempt that most 
difficult of social ascents—the climbing up a crowded 
London staircase. 

Shaded by tall palms, and with the softened light 
of myriad candles shining on her, Alys Fenwicke 
stood by her mother’s side to receive their guests, who 
glanced round them with satisfaction on having at 
last reached the summit of the crowded staircase. 

There was only time for a smile of recognition and 
a hand-shake, but Maude could see how radiant Alys 
looked, in a pale yellow artistically made gown, 
diamonds shining in her dark hair, and a great 
bouquet of yellow orchids in her hand. 

“T look nothing beside her,’ she thought, as she 
saw Alys’ dark eyes rest for a moment on Stanley's 
face, causing that young man to feel wildly elated, 
and making him declare to a friend that “Alys 
Fenwicke made every girl in the room look unpretend- 
ing and common-place.” 

They passed into the concert-room, which was 
arranged after the fashion of a foreign one—no stiff 
rows of chairs, but seats dotted about in comfortable 
clusters round little tables, which were decorated with 
flowers until they looked like big bouquets. A raised 
platform banked in with flowers, and with a grand 
piano at one end, before which a pale-faced man was 
seated, riveted Maude’s attention as she sat down by 
her aunt's side at one of the flowery tables. He 
seemed to be waiting for someone or something, and 
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she watched breathlessly, feeling almost angry with 
Stanley for teasing her with questions when her 
interest was so intense. She had not long to wait. A 
music-stand was placed in the centre of the platform, 
and soon the master of the bow was standing there 
himself—Sarasate—the man whose name had been 
till now a dream to Maude, the prince of violinists ; 
he stood facing the audience, his bow raised—that 
wand that surely is as powerful as any magician’s of 
old—waiting for the lull that was the homage he felt 
his due from that crowd of beautifully dressed women, 
and fashionable, wearied-locking men. With the first 
notes of the violin Maude felt herself carried far 
away from the gay scene around her to distant 
countries—some of them memories of the past, while 
others she had only visited in her dreams—and her 
heart was filled with a great longing for something 
better, nobler, purer than anything she had yet known. 
The sweet haunting tones of the violin floated through 
the scented air, and she hung on each note as though, 
by listening so intensely, she could make the harmony 
last longer ; and to one observer at least her face— 
flushed, eager, showing the sou/7 behind the mask of its 
every-day prettiness—was as fascinating as Sarasate’s 
music. 

Herbert Verney had the artist's spirit : the eye that 
cannot be satisfied with seeing, but that longs to 
transfer all beauty on to canvas, that it may live 
for ever. The interest.expressed in his face as he 
looked at Maude might have arisen from another 
motive. 

So, at least, thought Alys Fenwicke, with a bitter 
pang of jealousy, as she saw him walk up to Maude 
as the last notes of the music died away, and bend 
over her chair; and, stung to the quick, she gave a 
more than usually gracious smile to Stanley Dal- 
rymple, who now came towards her. 

“T must sit down: Iam so tired,” she said pathetic- 
ally, with a pretty little smile. ‘‘Can’t you find mea 
cosy corner where I can hide and rest for a little 
time?” 

“Can I?” he answered, looking into her eyes with a 
glance which it was impossible to misunderstand, it 
was so full of admiration; and drawing her into a 
corner, he sat by her side, and began to play with her 
bouquet. 

“Don't spoil my poor flowers, Mr. Dalrymple, for 
they fade quickly enough ; I suppose it is the heat of 
the rooms.” 

“ Don’t you know the old superstition about fading 
flowers?” 

“No; what is it ?—tell me—I like to hear anything 
new.” 

“They say that flowers fade soonest that are worn 
by aninconstant person,” he answered, fixing his eyes 
upon her. 

Alys laughed lightly. “Now. confess that you 
have made that up on the spur of the moment ; unless, 
indeed, your buttonhole, having faded with alarming 
rapidity. has suggested the idea to you.” 

But he answered quite seriously. “No, I did not 
make it up. It is an old superstition—old as the 
hills, I believe. Why should you think I invented 
it?” 
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“Why? Oh, I’m sure I don’t know: perhaps to 
tease me because I said my orchids were fading.” 

“Why should you think that my flowers should 
fade?” he persisted. “Surely you, of all people, have 
no reason to call me inconstant.” 

Alys darted a penetrating glance at him, and half 
rose from her seat ; and at the same moment a young 
man came forward, exclaiming— 

“Oh, Miss Fenwicke! I have been looking for you 
everywhere ;” and favouring Stanley with a scowl, he 
took his place by her side, so that Stanley was forced 
to withdraw. 

But the téte-a-téte had been observed. Maude had 
come out of the concert-room with Verney to find a 
cosy corner, and her quick eyes had discovered the 
pair, and noticed how confidentially they were talking ; 
but pained though she felt, she was far too brave not 
to try and conceal it, and so she turned a smiling face 
to her companion as he sank by her side on a low 
sofa. 

“I wonder whether you like this concert any better 
than Lady Stewart's ‘at home’? I remember you 
expressed some very strong views on the subject of 
\nglish society on that occasion ; indeed, if I am not 
very much mistaken, you said you never meant to try 
it again.” ; 

“Did Isay so? I think I must have said a great 
many foolish things that day! Of course I enjoy 
this more : there is no comparison between the two. 
Why, it has always been one of my dreams to hear 
Sarasate.” 

“And did the reality please you as much as the 
dream ?” 

“Yes; I think it was even more beautiful. But it 
isn’t satisfying music: it makes me long and yearn 
for something—I don’t quite know what—something 
away and beyond all this.” 

“Satisfying? No, veal music does not satisfy, 
because the better part of us can never be satisfied— 
here. It lifts us out of ourselves, and makes us long, 
as you say, for ‘something away and beyond all this.’” 

There was a moment's silence, and then Maude said, 
almost like a shy child making a confession— 

“T don’t think I should ever care about leading a 
fashionable life. It seems to me almost a waste of 
time and money to spend so much on one concert, 
when——” and she paused, at a loss how to make her 
meaning clear to him. 

“T know quite well what you mean. You think 
there is a great deal of money spent and a very little 
enjoyment obtained for it ; and I think you are right.” 

“Not a very little enjoyment,” she interrupted. 
“Everyone must love to listen to music like this.” 

* People don’t come here to listen to the music, Miss 
Melville, with the exception of a few rare spirits like 
yourself. The music is only an excuse to get a 
number of fashionable people together, that the 
women may admire each other's dresses, and the men 
hang round the door in knots to criticise. Society, 
as we have it now, is the outcome of the over-refine- 
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ment of civilisation—that is, we have taken all the 
reality out of it, and it is thoroughly artificial ; and of 
course, you, coming from a younger country, where 
your eyes are not blinded to truth by the dust of 
centuries, must find it even more unsatisfactory than 
we do, who are to the manner born.” 

Maude looked at him in some surprise. She won- 
dered how he could guess so well what she thought 
but could not herself express in words, and she felt 
grateful that he should take her seriously, and not 
smile at her fancies and talk nonsense to her, as so 
many men would have done. 

“TI can’t picture Mr. Chartoris here,’ she said at 
length. 

*Chartoris? Oh no; he would be a little out of 
place here ; though there is no reason why a clergyman 
should not come and listen to beautiful music some- 
times. But working among the poor, as he does, 
would take all love of society out of any man’s heart. 
If you spent all your life among the poor and the 
helpless, trying all in your power to do them good 
and raise them to a higher level, do you think you 
would care very much to spend an evening among 
the rich people who might help them, and who will 
not? Why, you would not be able to bear it.” 

“But you come, and you work among them too.” 

“Yes, but in a very half-hearted sort of a way 
compared to Chartoris. You forget that I am an 
artist, and I cannot resist the temptation of seeing 
anything beautiful. I think the scene to-night is 
very beautiful; and, like you, I love to listen to the 
music.” 

Just at this moment Lady Fenwicke passed, and, 
pausing, she asked Verney to take Maude down to 
supper. 

A minute later, and Alys met them arm-in-arm, and, 
more hurt than she would have cared to own at 
Verney, as she thought, choosing Maude instead of 
herself, she turned her dark eyes upon Stanley, and 
delighted him by selecting him from a group of 
admirers to pilot her down the crowded staircase. 

The rest of the evening passed quickly, but Sarasate’s 
playing, Melba’s singing, beautiful though it all was, 
sounded to two hearts, at least, sad as a funeral 
march, 

Alys Fenwicke and Maude Melville were both 
disappointed at the turn affairs had taken; and 
Stanley's devotion to the former and Verney’s evident 
interest in the latter, did not in any way help to 
lighten their spirits, for they were playing at the old, 
old game of which people are never tired—though it is 
so unsatisfactory, and the only prizes to be drawn are 
heart-aches—the game of cross purposes. It came to 
an end at last, however, and, sick at heart, Maude 
kissed her aunt, and told her “how much she had 
enjoyed the concert "—salving her conscience over by 
telling herself that she had enjoyed the music—and 
then crept into bed, to dream that her evening had 
been a success ! 

(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAYS WITH THE YOUNG. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR FINLAYSON, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER, 
“THE ETHICS OF ATHLETICS,” ETC. ETC. 


V.—LIFE’S LAW: THE 


PRACTICE OF PRAYER. 


“Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and cry aloud: and He shall hear my voice.”—PsaLM lv, 17. 





=4| LADY in a playful mood proposed 
as a riddle toa friend the ques. 
tion, “Why would you rather 
be a clergyman than a doctor?” 
The friend could not guess, so 
the lady answered, “Because it 
is easier to preach than to prac- 
tise.” These words were spoken 
in jest, but they contain a truth that we do well to 
remember. Preaching and practice must go together. 
The best physic may be at hand, but it will not bene- 
fit the sick man if he does not take it. The finest 
sermon fails unless its lessons are put in practice ; 
the best laws are useless if they are not obeyed. Now, 
I have tried to show you that prayer is needful for us 
ali. It is a law of life, and we must make our life a 
life of prayer, or the knowledge of its value will be of 
little use to us. 
Now, perhaps you may think, * Well, if prayer be so 
helpful. who would be so foolish as to 
live without it?” Those who have really 
: ¥ tested the power of prayer may indeed 
it 





say so. But we have an enemy who 
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tries to prevent our learning the value of prayer, 
that he may entrap us the more easily—that enemy 
is Satan. He tries in every way he can to ensnare us 
and hold us captive. A large army was besieging a 
city. The inhabitants were determined to resist ; 
they blocked up all the entrances to keep the in- 
vaders out; but they were hemmed in all round the 
city walls by the enemy. Now what do you suppose 
the commander of the invading army did? Do you 
think he tried to storm the battlements? He may 
have done so; but his first care was to cut off the 
water-supply. This was the simplest way of taking 
the city. By depriving the inhabitants of the bless- 
ing of water, he hoped to have them in his power: by 
blocking up their roads, he prevented their getting 
help from any other quarter. So when Satan tries to 
capture the citadel of our heart, he cuts off the water- 
supply if he can. The grace which God would be- 
stow in answer to prayer would come to us like cool 
refreshing water to the poor besieged inhabitants ; and 
thus we should be able to defeat Satan's wiles, and to 
resist in the time of temptation. Satan knows this 
full well, so he tries to block up the ways by which 
we may secure help; and if he can only persuade 
young or old not to pray, he has them in his power. 
That is why I lay so much stress upon your constantly 
keeping up the habit of prayer. You are keeping 
open the road from earth to heaven. In every battle 
the general tries to cut off the enemy's communica- 
tions, and to detach him from the main body. 
During the Franco-German war two very large 
French armies were obliged to surrender because 
the Germans separated them from one another. 
Beware that no one, that nothing. separates you 
from God. He has opened the way from earth to 
heaven ; He gives us prayer as a means of keep- 
ing open our communication. Satan tries to 
block it up, so he dissuades us from prayer. 
Shut your eyes, stop your ears, harden your heart 
to Satan's wiles. Let nothing keep you from the 
habit of prayer. 
We may go to God as children to an earthly 
father, with reverence, yet with confidence. know- 
ing that He is able and willing to help us. 
Nothing is too small for God’s notice. He cares 
for everything, however little, that concerns us ; 
and to speak to God at all times is the way to 
be happy and safe. He tells us in the Bible, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you” (St. Matt. vii. 7). This is the law of life for 
the soul. Let us, then, take God at His word, and 
draw near to Him often in prayer. We may 
plead His promise to help, and we shall obtain 
His help, if we seek it, in every time of need. 
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A little fellow six years old saw a man 
coming down by a long ladder from a 
very high roof. When the man reached 
the ground, the boy. with childish 
wonder, said to him, “* Weren’t you afraid 
of falling when you were up so high?” 
and then added, “Ah! I know why you were not 
afraid. You had said your prayers this morning 
before you began your work.” That dear little fel- 
low knew the power of prayer. Before the year 
ended, the boy died, and before the funeral the sor- 
rowing parents were astonished when a servant told 
them that a man was at the door pleading hard 
to be allowed to see the little boy. Permission was 
at last given, and as the mason gazed with emotion 
on the beautiful face of the dead boy, he said to the 
sad parents, ‘Ah! you may wonder at my feelings; 
but that dear little fellow taught me to pray.” 
Then he told of the child’s question about the lad- 
der, and said, “My heart smote me as I heard his 
words, for I had not prayed at all, and felt how little 
I deserved God’s protection. But never have I for- 
gotten to pray since then, and by God's blessing I 
never will.” I want you to make the same resolve. 
Practise the habit of prayer. What the Lord Jesus 
said to His disciples, He says to all who truly turn 
to Him : “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son” (St. John xiv. 13). Here is encouragement to 
pray. God keeps His promises. 


Practise the spirit of intelligent prayer. St. Paul 


says, “I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
If we 


with the understanding also” (1 Cor. xiv. 15), 












CROMWELL AND HIS SOLDIERS. 


are to do this, we must steep ourselves in the teaching 
of God's Word. A child, in its ignorance, may cry to 
its parent for poison, or for something that would be 
harmful, but the parent will lovingly withhold that 
which can do harm. So we in our ignorance may 
often ask amiss, and our Heavenly Father may deny 
our request, seeing that it is not for our good. Let us 
ever remember this—if we pray aright, we shall 
believe in God’s wisdom as strongly as in His good- 
ness. In prayer we must not dictate to God. He 
may not answer in the exact manner or measure of 
time we ask ; but we may feel sure that He will hear 
our prayer, and grant us what is good for us. 

Pray and act together. This is life’s law. Oliver 
Cromwell, in addressing his troops, used to say, “ Put 
your trust in God, boys, and keep your powder dry.” 
This is an exact statement of the truth. Prayer and 
works go together. Pray as earnestly as if everything 
depended upon God ; act as earnestly as if everything 
depended on your action. To pray without working 
is presumption ; to work without prayer is impiety. 
It is a law of life that prayer and practice go to- 
gether. The two cannot be separated with safety. 
God uses means in giving His blessings, and He helps 
those who help themselves. Now, the best way to 
help yourself is to go to God for help, and then use 
the help which He gives in answer to prayer. 
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THE VICTORIOUS STRANGER FROM EDOM. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR ROBERT PENNINGTON, M.A., CANON OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR 
OF UTTERBY, LINCOLNSHIRE; AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF WICLIF,” “PRELUDES TO 
THE REFORMATION,” ETC. ETC. 


“who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling 
in the greatness of his strength ?—I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.’’—ISA1AH Ixiii. 1. 


se (HIS chapter opens with a de- 
scription of a struggle and 
a victory. An Israelite, 
standing on the hills of 
Judzea, sees a stranger ap- 
proaching him, who has 
crossed the valley from 
Edom. He has the appear- 
ance of a hero. He walks 
with a firm tread, His 
garments are suitable to the nobility of his figure, 
and are stained with blood which dims their bright- 
ness. The Israelite, who may here be supposed to 
represent the nation, filled with wonder, addresses 
this question to the stranger: “Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? 
this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the 
greatness of his strength?” Then comes the answer, 
“T that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.” As 
he approaches, the watcher on the hill sees plainly 
the stain on his clothing, and thus addresses him : 
“Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy 
garments like him that treadeth in the winefat ?” 
And then the hero tells of his struggle, and his vic- 
tory (verses 3—6). 

Let us now inquire into the meaning of this 
vision, Edom was a perpetual enemy to Israel, 
constantly descending on that nation from the hill- 
top. The labourers were obliged to work with their 
weapons close by them. If the Edomites saw a 
field covered with a golden harvest, they might, if 
the Israelites were not on their guard, carry it off 
before it was reaped, and store it in their own 
granaries, When a vineyard, rich with purple clus- 
ters, tempted them, they might gain possession of 
them before the Israelites could gather them, and 
tread them in their own winepresses. If they saw 
the flocks and herds cropping the green herbage, 
they would lead them off to their own pastures ; 
coming down on them from their hills like the 
eagle from her nest in the lofty cliff descending 
at one fell swoop on her prey. In short, the people 
must be constantly on the watch against the open 
designs or insidious efforts of their enemies. 

We shall have no difficulty in discovering the 
spiritual application of the passage before us. When 
the conqueror came from Edom, from Bozrah, her 
capital city, the centre of her power, and gave un- 
doubted proof that he had triumphed gloriously 
over his foes, we can well understand that this 
poetic vision would cheer the heart of the watcher 
on the mountains of Israel. But if the reference 





here is to any special interposition on behalf of 
the nation, we can imagine that his own thoughts, 
and those of his nation, would be direeted to a far 
more heroic struggle, and to a far more glorious 
deliverance. He would see, as the majesti¢ stranger 
approached, the floating of the Messiah’s garments, 
and hear the footsteps of the Deliverer of His an- 
cient people sounding through the coming ages. 
Thus, then, these words of Isaiah would cheer the 
hearts and animate the hopes of the downcast in 
Zion. They would be led to look forward to the 
coming of One who, they fondly hoped, would banish 
from their land the evils from which they had suf- 
fered, who would confer on them blessings such as 
they had never before enjoyed, would scatter the 
enemies who were united against them, and raise 
their nation to a proud pre-eminence above the king- 
doms of the earth. 

The vision is thus brought home to ourselves. 
The victory of Christ over Satan, the deliverance 
of a groaning and travailing creation, are the sub- 
jects which here come before us. “Who is this 
that cometh from Edom?” He comes in the right 
direction, from the heart of the enemies’ country. 
He has evidently triumphed over Edom in the capi- 
tal of her territory. That undaunted demeanour, 
that stately figure, inspire us with confidence. But 
he has suffered in the conflict. Look at the stain 
of blood on his garments ; look at the riven helmet; 
look at the dented sword. But he has gained a 
glorious victory over his foe. The stain on his gar- 
ments has come not only from his own blood, but 
from the blood of the enemy. “Through death,” 
we are told, “ Christ Jesus destroyed him that had 
the power of death, that is the devil.” He fell, 
indeed, in the struggle. Evil men and evil spirits 
might have thought that they had gained a signal 
triumph over Him. But in grasping this mighty 
prey, Death paralysed his own strength. When he 
demolished the Temple, he shattered in pieces his 
own throne. His death was the completion of the 
work which Christ undertook in the ages of the past 
eternity. By dying, He restored man to all, yea, 
more than all, his forfeited privileges. And when 
He had died, and descended to the grave, and re- 
turned without seeing corruption, having triumphed 
over Satan in the very capital of his dominions— 
just as this heroic stranger had signalised his valour 
by taking Bozrah by storm—it was made possible 
that every child of man might be emancipated from 
the dominion of evil. The strong man armed had 
kept his goods in peace; and Satan, having made 
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men his companions in rebellion, felt sure of 
having them as his companions in torment. But 
the stronger than he drew nigh; and having en- 
gaged in deadly conflict with him in the Garden, 
and on the cross, received wounds which were only 
trophies of victory, and inflicted wounds which dis- 
abled His adversary. As we read in verse 3, “I 
have trodden the winepress alone, and of the people 
there was none with me.” Only He who was very 
God of very God could, by “bearing our sins in 
His own body on the tree.” ‘make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and bring in everlasting righteousness.” 
And when, wounded indeed, but only marked with 
honourable scars, which were a plain indication of 
His triumph, the Redeemer rose from the grave, and 
sent proclamation through the universe that death 
was abolished, and the captive redeemed, and that 
the gate of the Kingdom of Heaven was open to all 
believers, was there not a fulfilment of that glorious 
prediction which declared to Satan concerning the 
seed of the woman, “It shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise His heel ” ? 

We thus see the meaning of the blood on the 
garments. Ah! sin never appears so dreadful as 
when we see the Saviour giving this undoubted 
proof of a terrible struggle. Surely that must be 
exceeding sinful which could only be expiated by 
the humiliation, the agony, and the death of God 
manifest in the flesh! See also your Lord on the 
accursed tree, breathing out His soul through that 
rude wrench at which humanity shudders, for us 
men and for our salvation; and then let the love 
of Christ constrain you to walk in the path of holy 
obedience; “to live henceforth not unto yourselves, 
but unto Him which died for you and rose again.” 


“Talk of morality, thou bleeding Lamb! 
The great morality is love of Thee.” 


Let us now look more closely at the enemy. Edom, 
as we have seen, stands out through the ages as the 
terrible foe of the Israelites. They never could be 
sure that the Edomites would not be in the midst 
of them, working injury to themselves and their 
country. My brethren, the Edomites are in the 
midst of ourselves. Temptation meets us every- 
where ; it intersects in every direction our path 
along the wilderness of life ; it smiles speciously in 
the sunshine of prosperity, and lurks even in the 
dregs of the cup of adversity. We do not stop to 
inquire into the cause of temptation—that inquiry 
would be as senseless as to analyse the substance 
of the burning lava which issues from the voleano’s 
mouth while it is surrounding us and our habita- 
tions with a fence of liquid fire. Our object should 
be rather to direct your attention to some of the 
numerous temptations with which Satan and the 
legions of darkness are permitted to assail you. 
Now, he will tempt us to doubt God's promises 
which are pledged for our protection ; now, he will 
magnify the difficulties of the way, so that they 
shall appear to us almost insurmountable ; now, 


he will urge us to turn back on the narrow path 
in despair of ever reaching the Heavenly King. 
dom; now, he will lead us to question whether 
God can really require us to forsake every sinful 
appetite and passion. It seems at times as if the 
vessel would be shattered by the tempest, and 
sink beneath the raging billows. Just, too, as the 
Israelites never knew when the Edomites would 
be upon them, so it is necessary for us to be con- 
stantly on the watch against the sudden assaults 
of our subtle and powerful foe. We wish, for in- 
stance, to imitate the humility of our Lord and 
Master, but we give way for a moment to a prond 
confidence in our own strength. Immediately, we 
see the sword of the invader Pride flashing before 
us, and are in the midst of a deadly struggle with 
a very dangerous enemy. 

But, blessed be God, the Conqueror is at hand 
to aid you in your struggle. He who tells you that 
He “speaks to you in righteousness,” will make 
good every word which He has spoken when He 
declares that He “travels in the greatness of his 
strength,” and that He “is mighty to save.” “In 
that He himself hath suffered, being tempted, He 
is able to succour them that are tempted.” May we 
not appeal in confirmation of the truth of this as- 
sertion to the experience of some amongst your- 
selves? When the enemy came in upon you— 
was not your drooping courage revived by the as- 
surance that Christ, as the once persecuted and 
tempted Son of Man, can sustain you with all 
the tenderness of human sympathy: and as the 
now triumphant Son of God, can support you 
with all the strength of Divine Onmipotence? 
Oh! then, thou tried and tempted one, when 
harassed by Satan’s temptations, lift up thy heart 
and thy voice to Him who alone is able to succour 
and to save you. Remember that Peter did not begin 
to sink till he had taken away his eyes for a moment 
from Christ. Then, when the storm is raging around 
you, and the wildest waves are dashing over you, 
still, amid the gloom, keep the eye of your faith 
fixed upon the Saviour. The ery, “ Lord, save me; 
I perish!” shall cause that arm to be held out which 
alone can guide you safely over the billows. Christ 
has permitted the temptation only that you may 
learn more of your own weakness, and of His un- 
slumbering watchfulness ; that you may be taught 
to lean on that Everlasting Arm, which alone can 
uphold you. Rising with all the majesty of Omni- 
potence, He will breathe over the troubled waters 
the words, “Peace, be still!” and suddenly there 
shall be a great calm, even the “peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding.” Ah! you never can be 
lost while you have still strength to look upward to 
the Merey-seat. Prayer is like a flood which must, 
sooner or later, quench the violence of the most 
fierce and raging fire of temptation. Remember, too, 
that you can go nowhere whither your Saviour 
Christ has not gone before ; and that the same 
Spirit who strengthened Him for the conflict will 
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also strengthen you. Never, then, slumber on your 
arms amid the tented field. As long as you have 
the testimony of a good conscience that you are 
struggling successfully with your foes, you are on 
your way to heaven. Yet a little time, and “an 
entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly 
into the everlasting Kingdom of your Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

We have thus seen the victory over the oppressor. 
We must now contemplate the fruit of that victory, 
which must have presented itself to the mental 
vision of the Genius of Israel on the hill-top. He 
was determined that he and his fellow-countrymen 
would exert every effort to cultivate a land which 
war had made desolate, so that it might again 
yield its produce in rich abundance. Rapt in 
visions of futurity, he sees “the valleys standing 
so thick with corn, that they laugh and sing.” He 
sees the fragrant bowers ; the gardens of roses; the 
fruits blushing on every tree; the stately fir-tree, 
the pine-tree, and the box, clothing the mountains ; 
the vines with their clusters rising luxuriantly before 
him ; and the herbage spread out like a rich carpet 
beneath his feet, adorned with variegated flowers of 
a matchless hue, breathing the most delicious odours, 
He hears, in imagination, the song of the turtle in 
the land, and the melody of the feathered songsters 
az they warble amid the groves. The rich and cul- 
tivated country basks beneath the beams of the 
great luminary of day, and once more exhibits its 
thousand charms to the astonished and delighted 
view. But the watcher on the hill well knew that 
this glorious vision could not at once be realised. 
The victory had only been the means of breaking in 
pieces the chains of the oppressor, and of enabling 
his fellow-countrymen to go forth to fulfil their 
glorious destiny. He knew that there must be 
many years of toil and anxiety before the cities, 
lying a mass of ruins on the ground, could rise 
in stately magnificence ; before the desolate waste 
could once more be clothed with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; before the land could once more present a 
faint image of the Eden which once bloomed and 
blossomed in this world’s wilderness. 

This, the concluding portion of our subject, sup- 
plies a lesson and a warning to ourselves. Many 
have exerted a vigorous and successful effort to 
shake off the yoke of sin and Satan ; but they are 
content with a low standard of personal holiness, 
They forget that sanctification is a work. of time 
and growing experience ; that it requires persevering 
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application and laborious diligence ; and that, from 
its beginning on earth to its consummation in heaven, 
it is gradually, and with painful effort, advancing to 
completion. 

You now see the meaning of the parable before 
us. You must, in spiritual things, follow the ex- 
ample of the Israelite, who laboured through long 
years to repair the ravages of war, and to develop 
the resources of his country. You must aim labori- 
ously, in the strength of the Spirit, to exhibit in a 
constantly increasing degree the reflection of those 
graces and virtues which shone forth with a dazzling 
brightness in every word and every action of the 
Son of God. Your Lord must conquer you by His 
love. You must abide in Christ, and derive from 
his inexhaustible fulness those supplies of grace 
which you will always need as long as you continue 
in the tabernacle of the flesh. Thus, like a river, 
small at its rise, but gradually swelled in its pro- 
gress by tributary streams, your attainments, at first 
limited, will become more and more conspicuous to 
the world around you. In an advanced stage of 
your course there will be as much difference between 
your present and former state, as there is between 
a stream soon after it has issued from its souree— 
which winds like a silver thread through the country 
—and the mighty, rushing torrent, which flows 
majestically forward, foaming over the rocks which 
interrupt its progress, until at length it expands 
into a bay, where, “laughing at the storm, rich 
navies ride,” and pours a large tribute of waters into 
the mighty ocean. Thus, at the close of their pil- 
grimage, we occasionally see Christians who seem 
almost associated with heaven. They are encircled 
within and without with a pure and holy light—a 
glory not of earth. They breathe an atmosphere 
reflecting all the sanctity and sweetness, all the 
purity and peace, of heaven. 

Labour, then, to attain this high standard of ex- 
cellence. Be men of prayer, living in the very 
atmosphere of the unseen world. Follow the ex- 
ample of St. Paul: “ Forgetting,” he says, “ those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” Yea, never be satisfied till, having 
escaped from this world of impurity and imper- 
fection, you stand before God arrayed in garments 
of unspotted whiteness; faultless in the presence 
of Him who “charged His angels with folly,” and 
in whose sight the heavens themselves are not clean. 
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THE WOOING OF DORIS. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, AUTHOR OF “WAITING TO BE CLAIMED,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

APPY Doris! Your 
future is really to 
be settled, is it ?— 
and you are going 
to turn into a great 
lady, and cut a 
fine figure in the 
world? Is it too 
soon to receive con- 
gratulations? Be- 
cause I think, from 
the little I have 
= seen of him, that 
= Conroy is a very nice 


; = fellow ; and I know he is 
See = = very much in love with my 
ie >+ 










pretty little sister.” 

But Doris lifted a troubled face to- 
wards the bronzed and handsome one of her tall 
brother, and her reply, if reply it could be called, 
was spoken almost piteously. 

“Oh, Nigel, don’t! If you only knew how hard it 
all was!” 

“ Hard, little sister? What is it that is hard?” 

“Oh, Nigel, to know what I ought todo. It seems 
as if I were in a sort of net, and Ido not know how 
to get out.” 

The young man looked at the lovely face of his 
sister, and thougint how very fair it was; not only 
beautiful in feature and colouring, but so pure, and 
true, and innocent. The moisture in the deep grey 
eyes only seemed to enhance their beauty ; and as she 
stood there, with the frosty glow of the winter sun- 
set behind her, throwing into strong relief the out- 
lines of her graceful figure and the dainty poise of 
the picturesque head, he felt that she was indeed a 
sister to be proud of, and wondered the more at the 
sorrowful perplexity of the sweet face. He felt very 
glad now that, on meeting his family at the station, 
he had elected to walk up with Doris to the great 
house where they were to be holiday guests, rather 
than trust to wheels on the slippery roads. He had 
not seen his sister for nearly a year, as his regiment 
had been quartered in Ireland; and a great many 
things had happened during that year. 

“My dear child, what do you mean? Are you in 
any trouble?) Why did you not write and tell me?— 
you know I am always ready to be your champion 
in all things.” 

“T know, Nigel—I know. I have so longed to see 
you; but there did not seem anything to write 
about. I hoped it would all blow over. It was not 
till this invitation was accepted that I realised quite 
how much they were set on it, and that this was 
almost tantamount to accepting for me—at least, 
I know papa thinks so; and it is so hard to go against 
everybody.” 





“Do you mean that you do not like Lord Conroy?” 

“No, no; I like him very much. We saw a great 
deal of him in the season, and I thought he was one 
of the nicest young men I had ever seen. We met 
him in Norway, too, in the summer, and he was very 
kind to me, and I liked him more and more; but 
indeed, Nigel, I never thought about marrying him; 
he seemed such a boy. And the next thing was that 
he proposed for me to papa; and they were so de- 
lighted, and they think it is only because I don’t 
know my own mind that I say I do not want to be 
engaged. And now we are going to spend this 
time here, that I may get to know his father and 
mother, and all that. I know everybody looks 
upon it as a settled affair, and I do not know what 
todo. It would be easier if I did not like him, for 
they might listen to me then. But I cannot say that, 
because I do like him very much, And _ papa says 
that that is quite enough for a beginning, and that 
the rest will come; and he has told Lord Rockwell 
that Iam favourably disposed to his son, and every- 
thing seems closing round, so that I do not know how 
to escape ; and yet I have never said one word that 
ought to make them give away my hand like that. 
Oh, Nigel, do tell me what I ought to do!” 

Nigel pulled his moustache, and looked very grave. 

“T see that you are in rather a difficult position, 
Dolly ; but I think your native wit and honesty will 
puil you through. Perhaps the wisest thing to do 
would be to tell Conroy the whole truth. If he is 
half the fellow I take him to be, he will withdraw at 
once.” 

“T would indeed do that, Nigel, if I only had the 
chance ; but the trouble of the whole thing has been 
that he has never once spoken to me. He wrote for 
my father’s permission to address me, and then there 
was a good deal of correspondence, in which my con- 
sent seemed to be taken for granted on both sides, 
And now, though everybody seems to know why we 
are to be at the Castle, I do not suppose that a word 
will be said ; and, of course, there is nothing like an 
engagement. And I am almost sure Lord Conroy will 
not speak yet; you know, he hardly could propose 
to me whilst I was a guest beneath his father’s roof. 
Only, after we have spent this time with them, 
it will be harder than ever to break everything off.” 

“True enough, Doris ; I see the difficulty of your 
position very clearly. But why have you not told 
the parents all this?” 

“ Oh, Nigel, I have—again and again; but you know 
what parents are like: they think a girl does not 
know her own mind, and laugh, and tell me I shall 
soon change my opinions. I suppose it is difficult for 
them to see any point of view but their own; and 
mamma always tells me that I am too young to 
understand my own heart, and that I shall learn to 
value the prize I have won when it is really mine. I 
suppose she tries to persuade herself that I am in love 
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without knowing it. But you know, Nigel, that is 
absurd.” 

He looked at her with sudden attention. 

“Well, Dolly, it did strike me for a moment that 
perhaps you might be making a mistake from lack of 
experience. But is it as the French proverb says— 
‘Jl y a toujours un autre’? Is it so, little sister?” 

Doris’s cheek had 
suddenly flamed, and 
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see him any more. When a man leaves the ser- 
vice, it is often difficult to know what becomes of 
him.” 

Nigel spoke in a very quiet, matter-of-fact way, and 
Doris made no response. She seemed to be thinking 
deeply ; and before there had been time to change the 
subject, the walls and turrets of Rockwell Castle 

loomed up before them 
against the crimson 





then grown paler than 
before. She made no 
reply, only fixed her 
glance resolutely on 
the sunset sky, and 
walked on with rapid 
steps. 

Her brother glanced 
at her keenly, and 
then looked away. 
Presently he observed 
quietly— 

“T used to think it 
might be that nice fel- 
low Philip Entwhistle, 
who was so devoted to 
you when you were a 
small child. But, to 
be sure, he was almost 
old enough to be your 
father, and he has 
quite passed out of 
our set now. How 
long is it since we 
have seen anything of 
him?” 

“He was in London 
for a few weeks two 
years ago, just before 
I came out,” answered 
Doris, whose face 
seemed to have caught 
the reflection of the 
sunset sky. ‘“ He came 
to see us often. He 
was just going to Dar- 
mah then. I have not 
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and saffron of the 
winter sunset sky. 

Doris was very 
warmly welcomed by 
the family of the Earl, 
and her beauty and 
grace, and the unaf- 
fected simplicity of 
her manner, won all 
hearts. Lord Conroy 
was there, of course, 
handsome and _ pol- 
ished, and very eager 
that she should feel 
at home and enjoy her 
visit; but too well- 
bred to put himself 
forward, or to seem to 
lay claim to the least 
privilege not yet ac- 
corded to him. Yet 
it was very plain to 
Nigel that everyone in 
the Castle knew what 
his sister was there 
for. and that she was 
looked upon as Con- 
roy’s promised bride 
by almost every being 
there ; but as he could 
do nothing to counter- 
act the impression, he 
was forced to allow 
things to take their 
course. 

There was a fine 
baronial hall to the 








seen him since.” 

Something in the 
tones of the girl’s 
voice—something in the look upon her face—told a 
tale to Nigel. He would not have let her know 
what he had learnt for anything. It would be 
better that a dream which could hardly be fulfilled 
should die a natural death. But he understood now 
why she shrank from pledging her hand to the 
Viscount, even though she liked him as a friend, 
and though the match would be a brilliant one for 
her. 

“Entwhistle was wounded out in Burmah in some 
small scuffle with the natives, and resigned his com- 
mission soon afterwards. His health would not stand 
the wear and tear of active service. He got brevet 
rank, and, I suppose, is Colonel Entwhistle now. He 
was a nice fellow, but it is hardly likely that we shall 
215 


“He looked at her with sudden attention.” 


Castle, which served 
as a sort of rendez- 
cous for the whole of 
the assembled guests, and at dusk there was a regular 
gathering there, whilst tea circulated amongst the 
ladies and such of the men as did not despise it ; 
and thither the sportsmen always repaired on coming 
in with their guns, for dirty boots were allowed here, 
and it was pleasant to stand round the glowing fire of 
logs and discuss the day’s sport before going up to dress. 

There had been no hunting for several days on 
account of the frost, but a party had gone. out with 
their guns that morning, and as Doris and Nigel and 
their parents—after having been up to their rooms to 
remove their wraps and all traces of travel—were 
making the acquaintance of the other guests, there 
was heard the sound of a trampling and clattering, 
and several voices exclaimed eagerly— 


THE QUIVER. 


“Here come the gentlemen !” 

The return of the sportsmen is always something 
of a daily event in a country house, and smiling faces 
were bent upon the little knot of men who came, 
laughing and talking, through the great swing door, 
to find themselves in the midst of warmth and luxury, 
and with the prospect of speedy refreshment after the 
day’s toil. 

It was growing so dusk that it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish faces, save when a ray of ruddy, dancing 
firelight played upon them ; but the whole scene was 
s) picturesque and effective that Doris watched it with 
great pleasure from her low seat beside the glowing 
hearth ; and as she was not shy, and was growing uscd 
t» visiting at strange houses, there was no personal 
shrinking from strangers to mar her interest and 
amusement. She was very fond of sitting and watch- 
ing the life that circulated round her, and she would 
have been content to remain unnoticed for a long 
time ; but such was not to be. 

“And so this is really little Doris! My dear, have 
you a welcome for an old friend? Believe me, Iam 
very pleased to see you once again.” 

Doris started, and then the hot colour swept over 
her face. She locked up, and a great light leapt into 
her eyes. She rose to her feet, and held out both 
her hands. 

“ O Captain Philip—is it really you? Oh, I am so 
pleased to see you again !” 

He smiled as he heard the old name that she had 
given to him when she had been a little golden- 
haired fairy, to whom he paid assiduous court. Some- 
how its very use seemed to bring them nearer together, 
and as he took the vazant seat beside her, and leaned 
forward to look into her bright face as they talked, 
he felt almost as if he had found his little friend 
again, although he knew that she had grown into a 
fair and gracious maiden, and that a brilliant future 
was even now opening out before her. He had not 
been a guest in the Castle for nothing during the past 
weeks. He had heard enough to make him see very 
clearly how the land lay, and he told himself that he 
was glad; and that the sweet little child of his 
remembrance would well grace the position she was 
about to hold. He would not even admit that 
his heart ached sometimes when he pictured her 
there. He kept a tight hand over his emotions, and 
smiled with some scorn at his incipient folly and 
weakness. 

“Then you do not forget old friends amongst all 
the new ones, Doris?—or ought I not to say Miss 
Chesterfield now?” 

“ Please not,” answered Doris simply ; “I think old 
friends should keep to old names. I should not like 
to think you had forgotten the little girl you were 
always so good to.” 

*No danger of that, my dear,” he answered, with 
a sort of grave gentleness she remembered so well. 
“The bright spots in my life have not been so many 
that I can afford to lese any of them—even in 
retrospect. So itis to be Doris and Captain Philip 
still between us two, is it?” 

“T suppose it ought to be Colonel Philip now,” 
answered Doris, with the same bright light of 


happiness shining in her eyes. 
you have left the army? 
just now.” 

“Only too true—I was disabled for a time from 
active service, and I had other claims upon me. They 
superannuate us so early in these days of changes 
that it seems hardly worth while to make a struggle 
to stay on, especially when one begins to turn from 
a young fellow into an old one, as has long been 
my case.” 

“You are not old,” cried Doris indignanttly ; and his 
answer was a rather sad smile. 

“Sometimes I feel very old indeed, my dear; but 
then old age has its compensations too. We liveagain 
in the happiness of the young people we love, and in 
watching their success in the world. Perhaps that 
is the best kind of happiness, for it is one of which 
nothing can rob us.” 

Doris looked up with something of wistfulness 
into the bronzed face of the soldier. In spite of his 
words, and of the fact that he had had rather a hard 
and a sad life, Philip Entwhistle did not seem old. 
Indeed, he was not old—barely forty, in fact—and he 
had worn well, and hardly looked his age. His natur- 
ally temperate habits, together with his military 
training, and the open-air life he had always led when 
it was possible, had given an upright alertness ard 
dignity to his carriage, and an unconscious air of com- 
mand to his manner, that many of his younger com- 
rades might envy. Without being exactly handsome, 
he had the air of distinction, which really goes much 
farther, and is more admired; and he looked every 
inch the soldier, as well as every inch the gentle- 
man. His fair hair was still thick, and showed no 
traces of grey, and the deep hazel eyes and drooping 
moustache were much admired by the ladies of his 
acquaintance, as was also the little air of absent 
melancholy that would steal upon him often when 
he was off his guard. He was regarded as a man with 
a history, and so perhaps he was—his history being 
that he had had a long struggie with parental harsh- 
ness and unjustness, and narrow means, whilst his idle, 
good-for-nothing brother lived in the lap of luxury; 
and only upon the death of that brother, a short year 
ago, had he found himself the master of moderate 
wealth, though its acquirement had left him utterly 
alone in the world, and too old, as he told himself, to 
realise the one golden ideal that had floated hazily 
before his mind’s eye for so many long dark years. 

But to Doris he was not old—nor to many others, 
either ; and when young Lord Conroy came up to hear 
what those two were so merry about together, he 
found them deep in the discussion of her childish 
days, Philip recalling with wonderful exactitude her 
saucy speeches and innocent blunders, and the girl 
herself showing marvellous remembrance of the little 
gifts with which he had always come laden when he 
paid his little fairy a visit. 

“T will not say how many I have still—but at home 
there is a cupboard still set apart, as in old days, for 
Captain Philip's gifts. I dust them myself every 
year. I never let sacrilegious hands tamper with my 
childish treasures.” 

There was positively a flush in the soldier's face a8 


“And is it true that 
Nigel was telling me go 
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he rose to give up his seat tohishost. Conroy laughed 
as he availed himself of it—for he had hardly spoken 
to Doris yet, and felt that he had won a right to 
have her to himself a little while—and said, as Philip 
moved away— 

“ Ah, yes ; he told me he had known you when you 
were a child. He has the pull over new friends, has 
he not, Miss Chesterfield? It is such a thing to be 
able to say, ‘Don’t you remember?’ But I hope you do 
not keep all your smiles for old friends.” 

“Not quite, I think,” was the smiling answer; “but 
I do think that old friends come first.” 

He looked at her in a boyish, pleading fashion, 
which made her half regret her words. She wished 
he did not care for her in such a heart-whole fashion. 
It was so very difficult to know how to act, so as to be 
firm, and yet not unkind. 

“Entwhistle is a splendid fellow,” remarked Conroy 
after amoment’s pause. “ Do you know that he was 
recommended for the Victoria Cross, and would have 
got it, too, only it chanced that so many had been 
given just before, for much less plucky things, that it 
was thought to give more would make them too com- 
mon? It was an awful shame, for he really deserved 
it. But he’s a fellow that never covets honours. He 
is content to do his duty, and calls it nonsense to 
make a fuss of anything he does, though he is ready 
enough to accord praise to anybody else.” 

Perhaps Doris had never liked Lord Conroy so well 
as she did at that moment, and they grew quite anim- 
ated as they discussed the many merits of the friend 
they both held in such esteem. Conroy was delighted 
to have found so good a subject, and as he had 4 very 
genuine admiration for the soldier with whom he had 
travelled home from Burmah—he from a visit of plea- 
sure, the other invalided from active service—there 
was plenty to say on both sides, and it was visible to 
all outsiders that Doris and her companion were en- 
joying themselves very much together. 

Nigel looked at her in a little surprise, wondering 
less at the conclusion his parents had drawn, if that 
was to be taken as an example of the way those two 
enjoyed themselves together. And Philip Entwhistle, 
from his shadowy corner at the other side of the hall, 
kept his eyes fixed on Doris’s face, and watched the 
pair with a smile that had in it something of sadness, 
albeit there was not the least bitterness or jealousy in 
it or in his heart. 

As he slowly went up to his room a little later, he 
murmured to himself some words which had been the 
result of his observations and reflections. 

“Ah, well, I think he is worthy of her, and will 
make her happy—my dainty little sweetheart, as I 
used to call her, when she was too young to know all 
that those words sometimes meant to me. She is all, 
and more, than I had ever dreamed ; and I am glad to 
see her happy with one who loves her, and will make 
her happy. My little Doris—my little Doris!” 


CHAPTER II. 
“O CAPTAIN PHILIP—I must let you into the secret 
—we are going to have such fun! Weare going to 
dress up a ghost to parade the matted gallery to-night. 
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You know, ali the ladies have been teasing the whole 
time: about the family ghost, and what it does ; so we 
think they shall be gratified at last. And we are 
going to doit in real style for them—pumpkin head, 
sheet, and blue fire,and everything. It sounds rather 
stale and stagy, doesn’t it? But I do think it will be 
very bogey when the moment comes. And it is being 
kept such a secret that I think half of them will 
really be taken by surprise. But I wanted you to 
know—for it will be fun to have a few conspirators 
to keep up the delusion. Mind you do all you can to 
promote the belief in the apparition.” 

It was Doris who made this appeal—Doris, who 
during these few days had regained all her old life 
and brightness, whose laugh was the clearest and 
sweetest, whose face was the fullest of innocent glee ; 
who was the life and soul of the skating parties that 
made merry on the ice day by day, and the belle of 
the drawing-room at night, whether it were music or 
games that were carried on there by the lively house- 
party that were keeping holiday in good old style. 
And Philip, too, was looking younger and happier 
than he had done a week ago on his arrival, for the 
sunshine of the girl’s constant presence cast a glamour 
over his path; and even the fact of knowing that she 
was Lord Conroy’s promised bride—for such was the 
rumour that was rife in the house—could not cloud 
the sunshine of the happy present. For a brief while 
he was content to let the future take care of 
itself, and live only in the brightness of the passing 
hour; and it seemed as if he had got his childish 
sweetheart back for a brief moment, unchanged and 
unspoiled ; and if her love was as for a brother or 
even a father, was it not enough that it was love, and 
was his? At least, he tried to think so ; whilst people 
said of him that he was a singularly fascinating man, 
and wondered that he did not marry, his gentle 
courtesy and air of distinction making him a uni- 
versal favourite. 

“And who is to play ghost, little one?” he asked, 
forgetting to feel pained, as he sometimes was, at 
seeing her absorbed, as it were, into the inner life of 
the house, as if she had a right to share all its secrets. 

“Oh, Lord Conroy; it is his idea really—his and 
mine—for I did put it into his head, he said, by pres- 
sing to know if there really were a ghost. And now 
we are having it whispered all over that the ghost- 
always walks on this particular evening. Oh, you 
have heard so too! I am glad the rumour is so rife. 
It sounds transparent, does it not? But I believe we 
shall take in a lot of people. You see, there are so 
many people who are beginning to believe in ghosts: 
again ; you know, there is a ghost society now, with 
a long name, and so people think it is fashionable to 
see apparitions and dream dreams. Don't you think 
it will be great fun? I believe that stupid young 
squire—what is hisname? Plunket; is it not?—will 
be frightened. Did you see how nervous he got when 
we were talking about ghosts the other day? We 
shall like getting a rise out of him. He is so self- 
satisfied and so stupid.” 

Philip laughed. He was always ready to enter into 
the spirit of anything in which Doris was taking a 
share. Also he liked te get her to himself, apart from 
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the crowd of skaters on the great lake ; and she was 
always willing to put her hands in his, and let herself 
be whirled away to the farthest extremity of the wide 
sheet of water, delighting in the rapid motion, and in 
the feeling that he and she were all alone together, 
and that it was his strength and skill and wonderful 
swiftness that took them flying over the ice in this 
breathless way. With anybody else she might have 


felt afraid, for the pace was terrific ; but to be afraid 


when Philip was with her, when her hands were held 
fast in his, and he was supporting and guiding her, 
seemed absurd: and she gloried in the fact that he 
was the most accomplished skater there, and that 
even Conroy’s boyish grace and real skill faded into 
insignificance before the prowess of the man who had 
passed more than one Canadian winter, and was as 
much at home on his skates as on his feet. 

“QO Philip, it is glorious!” she exclaimed at last, as 
they paused at the farther extremity of the lake. “I 
feel as if I could.go on and on for ever—as if I never 
wanted to stop.” 

He looked at her with a tender smile. 

“TI feel so safe with you,” she added, with the old 
trusting simplicity that always characterised her 
intercourse with him. 

' He would do nothing to shake that fearless trust ; 
and though there were burning words upon his lips, 
he left them all unspoken, and only, holding out his 
hands again, said smilingly— 

“Come on, then, little one. 
last the whole winter !” 

“Hunting men would not thank us for that wish,” 
laughed Doris, as she gave him her hands. “But 
then they are not skaters like you. I wonder why it 
is, Philip, that you do everything so much better than 
anybody else?” 

“My dear child!” 

“Well, I think you do. I almost wish we had 
chosen you to be ghost to-night. Iam so afraid Lord 
Conroy will laugh, or do something ridiculous to spoil 
it. Oh! I do hope it will be a success.” 


I only wish it could 


As Philip went to dress that evening, he was 
conscious of a feeling of unwonted depression hang- 
ing over him—a feeling like the presentiment of 
coming trouble. He was vexed with himself for 
anything so foolish and unreasonable, and tried to 
throw off the foreboding, but without much success, 
When he was dressed, he did not immediately go down, 
but sat by the fire, lost in thought. 

“T hope there will be no contretemps with that 
ghost tomfoolery they are getting up to-night. I 
don’t altogether like it. There might be a real scare 
given to somebody, or some kind of an accident might 
happen. One never quite knows how it will be when 
a lot of giddy young things get excited together. 
Well, at least there shall be one steady head amongst 
them; and if things seem going wrong, I'll take it 
upon myself to unmask the ghost, even at the risk of 
offending Doris. I've heard of horrid things happen- 
ing with such tricks. I half wish I’d warned her— 
but I can’t bear to thwart the child; and it would 
have been a shabby return for her confidence to me 
on the subject.” 

So the Colonel dismissed his anxieties, only re- 
solving to keep a very close watch upon the ghost, 
and to hold himself in readiness for an emergency ; 
and with a lightened heart he went down-stairs, and 
found himself in the midst of an animated discussion 
on the subject of ghosts, 

There was an air of excitement pervading the com- 
pany. It had been whispered abroad—nobody knew 
how—that the family spectre appeared on this one 
day, and paraded the long matted corridor, which was 
the picture gallery of the castle. Whispered sugges- 
tions began to float about that watch should be kept 
for the apparition, and the knotty question of the 
reality of the ghost set at rest once and forall. The 
dowagers and e!ders of the company shook their heads, 
and declined to evince the least curiosity about the 
spectre of the castle; but the young folks were 
delighted at the thought of anything so romantic 
as a silent watch in the dark in the haunted gallery, 
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so long as there were plenty of them to hold it. And 
before the evening was far advanced, it was fully 
understood that, unknown to the servants, or any but 
those concerned, some twenty of the assembled com- 
pany should hold the vigil, and really prove whether 
or not there was any truth in the tradition of the 
house. 

Lord Conroy was asked to join the watchers, and 
gladly consented. He professed absolute disbelief in 
any such thing as a ghost, and was delighted at the 
opportunity of proving to the superstitious how 
erroneous were their beliefs on such subjects. The 
prevailing excitement put people into wild—not to 
say, reckless—spirits; and if the Colonel could have 
been in more places than one, he might have heard 
enough to justify the vague suspicion of coming ill 
which he had felt earlier in the evening. 

The heavy and stolid young squire, of whom Doris 
had spoken with a certain amount of feminine con- 
tempt, was one of those who appeared to be most ex- 
cited. He was now boasting to some of the ladies 
that he would soon make sure of the ghost if there 
was one, and professed to have a charm by which he 
should be able to dispel delusions, and quell the 
heart of the stoutest spectre. His words were too 
vague and too bombastic to excite more than a laugh- 
ing curiosity, and nobody heeded him enough to see 
that a fellow without brains, and with a plentiful 
amount of conceit, might chance to be dangerous. 
Nobody saw him dart into his room, and take from 
its case a small revolver, which he slipped intu his 
pocket with a self-satisfied smile. And though he 
professed a lofty contempt for a belief in ghosts, 
yet itdid not seem to strike him that there could be 
any danger in firing a loaded revolver at an apparition, 
should one appear. Possibly his excuse might be that 
he was really more superstitious than he wished to 
appear. If not, his faculties must have been in a very 
clouded condition. 

The long gallery looked very dim and dark as the 
breathless company came flocking in, just as the great 
clock in the tower boomed out the quarter before 
twelve. Faint moonbeams were streaming in through 
the long windows, throwing mysterious shadows upon 
the floor, and the moaning wind outside kept dashing 
the ivy twigs against the glass, startling the more 
nervous of the company by suggesting the idea of 
spectral fingérs tapping on the panes. 

But eerie as it all was, and little as any of the 
trembling, excited, whispering damsels would have 
cared for a solitary sojourn in the dark place, numbers 
gave them confidence, and they crowded together in 
a sort of delightful terror, relieved to feel that they 
were not without the protection of the men at this 
time, and, though ready to admit that even a ghost 
could inflict no real harm, feeling very glad of mascu- 
line support in case of any emergency. 

Lord Conroy hurried hither and thither, seeing 
that such of the ladies as wished to sit down were 
provided with chairs, and encouraging the timid by 
the assurance that he had not the faintest belief in 
the family spectre. Nobody spoke much above a 
whisper, and there was too much confusion and sub- 
dued bustle for any one person’s movements to be 
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followed with great attention. If Philip had not 
been prepared to expect it, he would certainly not 
have missed the Viscount from the company. He 
seemed a sort of pervading presence, and he doubted 
if anyone noticed that he had slipped quietly away, 
after advising that there should be very little talking 
as the mystic hour drew near, as the feelings of ghosts 
ought to be consulted, and, so far as could be gathered 
from their ways of doing business, they preferred to 
perform in silence, and even without an audience. 

After that recommendation, it was not to be won- 
dered at if his voice ceased to be heard; the titter- 
ing and whispering became hushed in expectation. 
Everybody had selected the position he or she wished 
to occupy, and the hour of midnight was awaited with 
the keenest expectancy. 

At last the great clock overhead began to boom out 
the hour of the night, and the twelve heavy strokes 
had not died into silence before the company became 
aware of a strain of sweet distant music, so faint and 
distant at first as to be barely audible, but increasing 
in volume as it gradually approached, though retain- 
ing the whole time its dreamy and mystic character. 
It seemed to be on the other side of the wall, tra- 
versing some adjoining apartment, till it came to a 
certain spot, where it seemed to pause. There was a 
strange rushing and flapping sound, accompanied by 
three sharp raps, and, behold! one of the old family 
portraits, dimly seen in the moonlight, appeared to 
fall inwards and backwards, and from the cavity thus 
produced, there stalked out a colossal and shadowy 
figure, wrapped in a winding sheet, holding under its 
arm a ghastly head, that. shone with lambent light. 

Blue sulphurous vapour and light poured in upon 
the spectators from the gap in the wall, whilst the 
music had now changed to something wild and 
demoniac in character. 

“Cleverly done, in all truth,” thought Philip, who, 
prepared as he was, could hardly restrain a thrill of 
superstitious fear, and was not surprised at the little 
shrieks and cowerings of terror that greeted the 
appearance of the spectre. But perhaps it was felt to 
be a little theatrical for a real ghost. Anyway, no one 
fainted, and there was no appearance of grave fright; 
and the Colonel, who kept his eyes well open, was 
just reaching the conclusion that his fear had been 
groundless, when he saw a sight that made his blood 
run cold. 

It was the gleaming barrel of a revolver that caught 
his eye, levelled straight at the phantom gliding 
stealthily along. 

Thought is proverbially rapid. Like lightning, 
Philip saw it all—the fatal shot, the tragic end to the 
evenings sport, the pride of the house laid low— 
possibly in death—the lifelong sorrow—perhaps re- 
morse—of the being he most lovedin the world. And 
then the other side of the picture—the laying down his 
own life to win her happiness. What could he wish 
for more? It was but the fraction of a second in 
which all this passed through his mind. There was 
not a moment even to spring across the room to strike 
down the murderous weapon. But the ghost was 
almost at his side. He sprang at it—threw himself 
in front of it—and at that very moment’ ¢ame the 
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sharp report of a firearm—a shriek from half the 
ladies present—a smvthered exclamation from the 
men—and then a gasp and a heavy fall. 

In a moment all was dire confusion. The blue 
flame had burnt itself out; nothing but the faint 
moonbeams stealing in relieved the blackness of the 
darkness—that and the pale flame which seemed to 
emanate from the phantom head now lying on the 
ground. And now indeed was terror and to spare. 
Shrieks and cries broke out on all sides, whilst the 
men, who had all along suspected some trick, were 
eagerly asking one another if this conclusion were 
not part of the programme. 

But in the midst of the tumult the phantom figure 
flung off its wrappings, and Conroy’s voice was heard 
exclaiming — 

* Here, bring a light, somebody ! What on earth has 
happened? Who was fool enough to fire? I hope to 
goodness nobody is hurt.” 

Dim and dark as it was, and confused as everyone 
had been, there was a terrible feeling in many minds 
that there was something to be dreaded in store. Had 
not someone fallen with a groan just at the moment 
of the report? To get the ladies out of the way 
before the truth should be made known was the first 
thought of the elder men, and whilst one ran one way 
for a light, and Conroy bent over the prostrate figure 
at his feet—he alone being absolutely aware that it 
was a human figure lying stretched upon the ground 
—those with any remnants of presence of mind left, 
bustled the ladies away, with a good deal of unneces- 
sary noise, in order that they might not hear what 
might be passing at the other end of the gallery. 

“Good Heavens, it’s Entwhistle !” cried Conroy, as 
the light, quickly obtained, revealed the well-known 
face, now set in death-like lines, and as white as 
marble. ‘Quick, some of you—call up Shields—he’s 
a surgeon—he ’ll know what to do to stop this bleed- 
ing. What is the meaning of it all? Who was it 
fired? I’ll have him prosecuted for manslaughter, 
whether or not he is our guest. Keep the women 
away, whatever you do. The sight of this blood will 
frighten every one of them to death. What can we 
dofor him? Oh! here is Shields. Now we shall know 
what it all means. Say he isn't dead—it would be 
too frightful.” 

Conroy spoke in the quick, masterful way that was 
meant to hide his real emotion. He was sincerely 
fond of the Colonel, and to see him in that state ‘asa 
terrible shock ; still more painful the thought that the 
tragedy had been occasioned by a practical joke of his 
own devising. 

The surgeon, who was an army man, and had had 
plenty of experience in gunshot wounds, bent over his 
patient and carefully examined him, taking active 
measures for the temporary arrest of the hemorrhage. 

* He is not dead,” he said briefly ; “nor is the wound 
of necessity mortal. so far as I can see from a cursory 
inspection. More, I cannot say. It will be a critical 
case, |fear. You must bring a stretcher-of some kind, 
and he must be taken at once to-his room; and I 
should wish to have the assistance of some good sur- 
geon of the neighbourhood, who will have the neces- 
sary instruments, which I have not got with me.” 


Conroy, who was very pale, but was now recovering 
from the first shock, and more master of himself, 
looked round and gave the necessary orders. By this 
time the gallery was almost deserted. One had gone 
one way, and one another, and even the doctor had 
left to see to the improvising of a suitable stretcher, 
and Conroy stood in deep shadow, whilst on the 
ground, beside the silently burning lamp, lay the 
prostrate figure of Philip Entwhistle, the calm fine 
face looking as peaceful and majestic as if death had 
already set its seal upon the brow. 

And as the young man stood gazing at his friend, 
too much dazed and bewildered to take any active 
share in what was going on in the house, he was 
aware of a sort of stifled cry, followed by a rush of 
light feet. Nigel’s pale shocked face appeared, bend- 
ing over Philip; but on her knees beside the silent 
form was Doris, clasping one of the lifeless hands in 
hers, and crying, in the low tones of exceeding 
bitterness— 

“O Philip, Philip. my love—my love !” 


CHAPTER III, 


IT was a strange awakening for Philip Entwhistle on 
that sunny winter morning. He opened his eyes, 
with the feeling that he had been dreaming some- 
thing oppressive and horrible, to find himself in his 
own room, to be sure, but anxiously watched by two 
grave-faced doctors and his friend Nigel Chesterfield, 
the last-named of whom approached the bedside with 
a cheery smile of welcome. 

“Well, Philip, how do you feel, old man? You 
have given us a pretty fright; but the doctors say 
you will be all right when you have once parted 
company with young Plunket’s bullet. I must go 
and tell Doris that you look more yourself again. 
The poor little girl has had a sad time of it, not 
knowing how things were going to turn.” 

A faint flush rose in Philip's white cheek. 

“Tell her she must not mind ; I am not much the 
worse. And Conroy—he is not hurt, is he?” 

“No, no; not a soul but yourself is any the worse 
for that young fool’s meddling. He is getting a bad 
time of it with the ladies and the seniors of the party, 
I can tell you. I don’t think you would care to 
change with him. He will be more careful in future, 
I take it, how he plays with firearms.” 

Nigel went away then to find his sister, who was 
waiting for him in her own room in a sort of fever of 
anxiety, unable to attempt to face the rest of the 
party until she had news of Philip. 

“He is better; the doctors are not afraid now of 


‘any great return of hemorrhage, which was the 


immediate danger. He has come to himself, and he 
spoke quite cheerfully. I am afraid the doctors will 
give him a bad quarter of an hour extracting the 
bullet, but after that he will do well. You need not 
look so white and scared. little sister. There is no 
danger to be apprehended.” 

“Nigel,” whispered Doris, “do you know how it 
happened?” 

“That is what everyone has been talking about. 
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Some of the fellows saw all that happened very 
plainly. It is evident that he saw what that fool 
was going to do-—though not in time to stop him— 
and that he threw himself in front of Conroy, to 
prevent any hurt to him. It was just like Philip. 
It is not the first time he has deliberately risked his 
life to save that of another man.” 

A vivid beautiful colour flooded the girl’s face. 

“No, no; it is just like him. Oh! Nigel, there is 
no one in the whole world so brave ard noble as 
Philip.” 

Nigel indulged in a low whistle, but said nothing, 
only suggesting to his sister that they had better go 
down to the very late breakfast which was still in 
progress. There was no little excitement still visible 
in the faces and in the manner of the company. It 
had been an unquiet night for many of them; but 
Nigel’s favourable report of the Colonel's state did 
much to compose the minds of the guests, and most 
of them went off to church in the orthodox fashion. 
And certainly in the prayers offered up that day for 
the sick and suffering, Philip Entwhistle was not 
forgotten. 

In the afternoon Nigel went back to his friend. 
He was looking very white and exhausted, and his 
face was still drawn with pain, but the operation had 
been successfully performed, and he had nothing to 
do now but recover as fast as he could. He was 
disposed to talk, too—or, rather, to listen whilst Nigel 
talked to him; and he wanted to hear more of Doris, 
flushing with pleasure, too, when Nigel repeated the 
messages with which he came charged from her. 

“There is one thing I should like to know,” said 
Nigel presently, ‘“‘and that is, what made you do it. 
I know your instinct would be to rush into danger, 
and take all the blows to spare other men ; but if it 
is not an impertinent question, I should like to ask 
why you should have deliberately elected to be shot 
at rather than another man. Your life was of equal 
value,” 

“Ah, no; it was just that. My life was of no 
value to anyone in the world beside myself.” 

“Humph,’’ muttered Nigel, “so that is all you 
know.” 

“Whilst his was of inestimable value to so many. 
Nigel, think of it! think of your fair young sister! 
What would she have done if her affianced husband 
had been struck down at her very side? Could I 
stand by and see that?” 

“Affianced husband? I didn’t know she had one,” 
remarked Nigel coolly. “So it was for Doris’s sake 
that you substituted yourself as the victim, eh?” 

A sort of spasm crossed Philip’s face. He was 
silent for a moment, and then said rapidly— 

“Nigel, it is not a thing to be spoken of: but you 
are her brother and my friend; and I tell you, so that 
you may stop any idle gossip, if by chance it should 
arise. I know I am nothing to her. I am almost old 
enough to be her father, and there is nothing in me 
to win a young girl's love; but I have always loved 
her with my whole heart, knowing it to be hopeless; 
and as I cannot live for her, I did think I might 
be able to serve her by my death. It has not come to 
that, you see ; but, at least, I shall know that I have 
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done some little thing to promote her happiness in 
life. Indeed, I wish for nothing more.” 

“* Don Quixote,” murmured Nigel softly to himself. 
“ You very nearly made a grand fiaseo—no thanks to 
your penetration that you did not do it quite.” 

But Philip did not hear. He was easily tired, and 
the excitement of the interview had completely 
exhausted him. Nigel thought he had better leave 
him to the care of his excellent servant, and went 
quietly away; and not feeling disposed to join the 
house party, who were trying to get up some season- 
able gaieties, he wandered out of doors into the dusky 
shrubberies, where, in the course of a short time, he 
came face to face with Lord Conroy, also alone. 

‘Chesterfield !—the very man I want to see!” ex- 
claimed the Viscount eagerly. ‘“ Now, look here—I 
don’t want any beating about the bush, or any mincing 
of matters, for the sake of sparing my feelings. Tell 
me plainly what all this means. Is there any attach- 
ment between your sister and Entwhistle?” 

“If you had asked me that question twenty-four 
hours ago, I should have answered, Nothing but a very 
strong friendship, such as often exists between a 
middle-aged man and a girl he has known almost 
from her infancy ; but it appears now that on both 
sides it is something warmer than that—though, to do 
them justice, I believe each to be entirely ignorant of 
the feelings of the other. I can vouch for it that 
Entwhistle considers her as far beyond his reach as 
the stars in the sky, and I do not think it has ever 
occurred to Doris that a man to whom she looks up 
with such reverential admiration and love could ever 
really care for a child like herself. Entwhistle be- 
lieves her engaged to you. It was to save her from 
a lifelong sorrow that was the leading motive in his 
act last night.” 

Conroy made a sign of assent. 

“Do you know, that thought occurred to me. They 
say love is blind, but I think it has many pairs of 
eyes. I have seen a great deal—enough to make me 
almost despair of winning Doris for my own, though 
she is always friendly and kind, and always the same. 
If it had been as I once hoped, that she did not know 
her own heart, I would have persisted and tried yet 
to win her. But last night opened my eyes. I was 
there when she bent over Entwhistle, and betrayed 
herself when she knew not what she said. Well, it is 
better to know the truth. It was a sharp blow, but I 
was not altogether unprepared—I had half guessed 
something of the kind before. I have made up my 
mind to it now—he saved my life, and it wouid be 
hard if I were the one to grudge him his reward.” 

The Viscount’s face was pale, but he spoke bravely 
and generously. His rival was also his friend, and he 
was a fine young fellow, who could act and feel nobly, 

“Entwhistle is a taller man than I,” pursued 
Conroy. “The ball that lodged in his shoulder would 
have found its way to my head. I owe him my life, 
and I will never be the one to stand in the way of his 
happiness, even if I could, which is quite open to 
doubt. I will make my people understand and 
approve the change in the situation; and the sooner 
things are set to rights, the better for all of us. It is 
only the suspense that is trying.” : 
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Nigel smiled at his impetuosity; but he had never 
liked the young man so well. He held out his hand, 
which the other grasped and wrung. 

“You are a capital fellow, Conroy, and I am sure 
Doris will always say so; but how do you expect 
all to be settled so fast, when poor Entwhistle is 
on his back, and will hardly leave his room under a 
fortnight, and believes you and Do-is as good as 
engaged? Is it likely he will come forward as a 
suitor for her hand ?” 

“No, but you must settle all that for him. Think 
how much faster he will get on if Doris can see him 
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Plunket, no doubt. Well, he deserves it, I suppose ; but 
I don’t feel disposed to quarrel with him myself, Jt 
is better to have one’s eyes opened.” 

“And I think Entwhistle will forgive him too, 
when he realises all that that unlucky bullet has 
accomplished,” added Nigel, as he went on his way to 
mature his plans. 

Philip passed a rather restless night. His wound 
was more painful than serious, and kept him awake 
many long hours ; and when he slept, his dreams were 
inclined to be broken and feverish. He kept seeing 
before him the fair face of the girl he loved—but at 
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daily, and if he knows it is all right! And I cannot 
bear to look at her sad face—it haunts me beyond all 
bearing. Come, now, I do think I deserve some 
reward for plotting away my own happiness. The 
least you can do is to try and let me have a share in 
the happiness of the two people whom at this moment 
I care most about in the world.” 

Nigel laughed, but he was more touched than he 
cared to own. 

“You are a right good fellow, Conroy—I don’t 
knew, after all, that Doris has not made a mistake. I 
hope she will appreciate the honour done to her by 
two of the best fellows that it could be the lot of any 
girl to meet. Yes, you shall have your own way—at 
least, if I can arrange it. You must give me a few 
hours to get things in train. But I will not let the 
grass grow under my feet.” 

“T suppose I must be content with that,” answered 
Conroy, smiling. After a pause he added, in a cheer- 


ful tone— 
“Now I suppose we must come indoors and see 
what the other fellows are about. Badgering 
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her side there was always another—one with a better 
right to her smiles, one who stood between them, and 
sometimes drew her back when for a moment it 
seemed as if he might have held her for one moment 
in his arms, as he had often done when she had been 
a little, laughing, loving child, who had told him so 
frankly of her affection for him. 

Sometimes, when he awoke from these troubled 
dreams, he would sigh in weary longing, and say in 
his heart that it would have been better had he really 
laid down his life for her, as he had been so willing 
to do, for then he would have been spared this fruit- 
less pain ; but he was too brave and good a man to 
indulge such feelings long, and with the tardy light 
of dawn the feverish fancies fled, and he lay looking 
out upon the snow-clad world—weary and worn, it is 
true, and weak as a little child, but calmly resigned 
to what lay before him, and resolved that not another 
word of the trouble which weighed upon him should 
again pass his lips. He had spoken to Nigel at a 
moment when, from pressure of emotion and physical 
weakness, he was hardly master of himself; but he 
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already half regretted his frankness, though he knew 
that the discreet young man was a safe confidant. 

“You don’t look quite so brisk as I should like to 
see you,” remarked Nigel, on his way down to break- 
fast putting his head into Philip’s room. “I think we 
shall have to find a new medicine for you, or a new 
doctor.” 

Philip smiled, and made no direct reply, and Nigel 
yanished, shortly to return with Lord Conroy and his 
father, who had not hitherto been admitted to the 
sick-room. 

Philip hated thanks, and would gladly have been 
spared the infliction ; but he showed no sign of his 
distaste, and was gently courteous throughout the 
rather trying interview, only wondering, when they 
had gone, and he was free to think over what had 
happened, what they could mean by the hints they 
had dropped of a nature almost like congratulation. 
He could not quite recall the words, and the impression 
left upon his mind was rather bewildering, but he was 
too tired to puzzle over it long, and after he had had 
something light in the way of luncheon, he dropped 
off to sleep, and only woke again when twilight was 
stealing into the quiet room. 

Through the uncurtained oriel window the young 
moon was to be seen, hanging like a silver lamp in the 
clear frosty sky. Away towards the west the clouds 
yet burned an intense orange and-crimson, and the 
bare black trees stood out against them in all the 
beauty of their winter tracery. A pure white mantle 
was flung over the face of the earth, and sparkled 
with frosty brilliance wherever the moonbeams 
touched it. From where Philip lay he looked out 
upon the calm beauty of the coming winter night, 
whilst within all was bright and warm and cosy, with 
the glow of the piled-up fire and the flickering 
tongues of light that were licking the sides of the 
huge Yule logs. 
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Refreshed by a quiet sleep, and in less pain than he 
had been earlier in the day, Philip lay looking out 
with a restful sense of well-being that was in strong 
contrast to the weary depression of the earlier hours 
of the day. He would face the future like a man, he 
told himself, and learn to be happy in the happiness 
of the one woman he had always loved, even though 
his life might not be spent at her side. Had he not 
always known that in the course of time he must see 
her given to another? Ought he not rather to rejoice 
that that other was a friend of his own—a man so 
well worthy of her as young Lord Conroy ? 

Musing thus, and bracing himself up for the future 
that lay before him, he did not hear the quiet opening 
of his door ; and before he was fairly alive to what was 
passing, Doris herself was standing beside him, led by 
Nigel, who held her hand in his. 

“Tt seems, Philip,” said that young man, in his easy, 
negligent way, “that there has been a grand comedy 
of errors going on all round, which that bullet of 
young Plunket’s has been the means of unravelling. 
The metaphor, I see, is getting mixed ; but no matter; I 
trust I make my meaning plain. In point of fact, my 
sister has the bad taste to prefer a superannuated 
soldier to a dashing young Viscount, and is superior 
to the delights of being called ‘My lady’ ; or, if you 
like it put another way, I have brought you another 
doctor, as I threatened, and, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, she will make a new man of you in no time.” 

And Nigel put his sister’s hand into that of Philip, 
whilst Doris cried out, in her old frank, loving fashion, 
which no worldly wisdom seemed able to break— 

“O Philip, Philip, I never cared for anyone but you. 
Why was it you never told me if you cared for me too?” 

And if he did not answer her question categorically, 
at least he did not fail to tell her then of his lifelong 
manly love; and thus was Doris Chesterfield wooed 
and won. 
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Vv T Jesus’ Feet, with tranquil mind, 
Blest Mary sat, by love inclined ; 
‘= How swift the precious moments 
seemed ! 
How rich the flood of glory streamed, 
And filled with joy her heart resigned ! 


But Martha, toiling to be kind, 
In sorrow and in envy pined, 


For yonder Mary sat and dreamed 
At Jesus’ Feet! 


O Lord, remove the cords that bind, 
Of self-suggested effort, blind, 
And let that choice by Thee esteemed 
Be mine—to live from care redeemed, 
My will in bondage sweet confined, 
At Jesus’ Feet ! 
SAMUEL S. McCurry. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“THE QUIVER” WAIFS. 


YOME time ago we men- 
h tioned that a farmer 
living near out little protégé 
Willie Rush’s tempor- 
ary cottage home, had 
taken a great interest 
in- the boy, and 
was showing him 
marked kindness. 
At the close of last 
year Dr. Barnardo 
thought the time 
had come when 
Willie might with 
advantage’ be 
moved to the Lon- 
don institution, to 
enter upon a tech- 
nical training. 
This led Willie’s 
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ale friend to write to 
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OUR NEW “QUIVER” WAIF. wie artist, Mr 
Rainey, to ask 


whether we could 
not make some arrangement that would prevent his 
heing separated from the boy. And the outcome of 
that correspondence is that Willie has been adopted 
into his friend’s family, and we must part with him, 
with the hope that a bright and happy future may 
iie before him. 

This is the second breach in our little family of 
Waifs that has been brought about by the adoption 
of the children into good homes ; and we may say 
that hardly a month passes without our receiving 
offers, more or less suitable, from readers who are 
willing to adopt one of our little ones. The vacancy 
caused by Willie’s adoption we have filled up by the 
selection of another boy from Dr. Barnardo’s large 
family, and we give this month a portrait, drawn by 
Mr. Rainey, of Sydney Lawrence, for whose main- 
tenance we have made ourselves responsible on 
behalf of the readers of THE QUIVER. In November, 
1889, when he was in his ninth year, Sydney was 
received into Dr. Barnardo’s Home, with his brother 
and two sisters. Both his parents are dead, and 
but for Christian charity, there would have been no 
home for the children but the Poor Law Union 
Schools of the Devonshire parish from which his 
parents migrated to London, and to which they 
returned only to die. We have added Sydney to 
the list of THE QUIVER Waifs, in full reliance on our 
readers for the practical support which has never 
failed us since we first invited our friends to help us in 
caring for these the least and most helpless of Christ’s 
little ones. On the last page of this number will be 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 

found the latest list of subscriptions to THE QUIVER 
Waifs Fund, and further contributions (which may 
be addressed to the Editor of THE QUIVER, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.) will be 
acknowledged in the same way from month to 
month. 


A COMFORTING PARABLE. 


We remember reading of a boy who so often re- 
peated a certain fault, that his father at last said he 
would knock a nail in the door each time he com- 
mitted it. He did so, and by-and-bye the door 
was so covered with nails that it could scarcely be 
seen. The boy then began to be ashamed of himself, 
and one day his father found him weeping. Upon 
inquiring what was the matter, the boy said, “I 
am thinking of these nails.”—-“ Yes,” said his father; 
“but I will tell you what we can do, with God’s 
help. If you will give up this fault we can pick out 
a nail every day you abstain from it.” They began, 
and at last every nail had been drawn. But again 
the father found his boy weeping before it. “‘ Why, 
John,” he asked, “are you weeping? The nails are 
all gone.”-—“ Yes, father,” he replied; “but the 
marks are there.” The joy which this boy felt 
whenever a nail was taken out may be ours, and 
that will help us to go through the pain of over- 
coming, by God’s help, our bad habits. And even 
the marks will be removed if we sincerely repent, 
and rightly use the grace and pardoning love of 
God, 


WHAT IS REALLY BAD. 
When a man said to Diogenes that it was a bad 


thing to live, “ Not to live,” said he, “ but to live 
badly.” 


FRESH WORKERS FOR CHINA. 

By a recent mail a missionary friend writes :— 
“A few evenings ago many friends were gathered at 
the China Inland Mission House in Shanghai to wel- 
come the Rev. Hudson Taylor on his return from 
Australia, accompanied by eleven young missionaries, 
recruits for China, from Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney. From each of these we heard a few words 
as to their present position. It was in no haste they 
had come forward to oceupy it. During Mr. Hudson 
Taylor’s short stay in their colony he had reaped the 
result of interest previously stirred there by mission- 
ary visitors. It was striking to consider not only 


this Providential compensation for the cruel treat- 
ment received of late by Chinese immigrants in 
Australia, but also the fact stated by one speaker, 
that the spectacle of this very cruelty had been a 
powerful motive to bring him to minister the Gospel 
Already a lady 


te the Chinese in their own land. 














from Adelaide had joined the London Mission in 
Pekin, and now a second company of volunteers 
are on their way to labour in the China Inland 
Mission. 


A NOBLE ACT. 


The “beauty pages” in books of biography are 
where the golden threads of pity and kindness 
appear and form the pattern of a generous deed. If 
we who are touched then by what we read woulil 
resolve to win the same simple charm for our lives, 
how largely the sum of human happiness would 
increase! An illustration is offered amongst anec- 
dotes of Frank Buckland. On his way from his 
office one night he noticed a girl in great distress in 
the street. He did not quell curiosity and deny 
compassion by saying that it was no concern of his. 
He stopped and made inquiries, and elicited a sad 
little story of harsh treatment. A young servant- 
maid had been summarily sent away from her place 
on the score of uselessness. That city streets were 
full of perils her late employer had cruelly refused 
to remember. The girl's friends lived at Taunton, 
and she was entirely without either means to return 
to them or guidance for the journey. But a warm 
heart had been aroused to indignation and sympathy. 
Frank Buckland provided her with food, conveyed 
her to Paddington, purchased a through ticket, and 
instructed the guard of the train to be sure that 
the forlorn young thing was seen safely through. 
London has always many like unto the priest and 
Levite of the Master's parable. It had a good 
Samaritan in the clever naturalist. And Frank 
Buckland the man gains a fuller admiration, and 
of a higher type, through a noble act, than all his 
fame in his own science-fields could procure. He 
had remembered mercy in others’ stead, and redressed 
a heartless failure. Deeds like this, whether in 
eminent lives or obscure ones, cannot fail of enduring 
fragrance. 


TRIFLES REVEAL CHARACTER. 


A straw will show which way the wind blows, 
and trifles reveal character even more than large 
things. In the great issues of life we are on 
our guard; not so in our small unconscious acts. 
Look at the way a man puts his foot on the ground, 
at the way he chews food, shakes hands, behaves 
When suddenly interrupted or surprised. In his 
advice to young men about the choice of a wife, 
William Cobbett tells the story of a young friend 
who, courting one of three sisters, happened to be on 
a visit to her when all three were present, and when 
one said to the other, “ I wonder where our needle is.” 
This was enough. He withdrew as soon as was 


_ consistent with politeness, resolved never to think 
more of a girl who possessed a needle only in 
partnership, and who, it appeared, was not well 
informed as to the place where even that share was 
deposited, 
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IN THE LENGTHENING DAYS. 

As the days lengthen and the hours by the fireside 
grow fewer, we all of us feel that if we are to read at 
all we must have something bright and attractive, 
and we are, perhaps, more inclined for stories than 
anything else. So we are glad to welcome the neat 
and pretty volumes in which Messrs. Longmans have 
re-issued the stories by the author of “The Atelier 
du Lys.” They are all deservedly well known—“A 
Child of the Revolution,” “ The Fiddler of Lugau,” 
“That Child,” and “ Under a Cloud ”—and all we 
need do is draw attention to this cheaper and handy 
edition of these excellent stories for young people.— 
From the same publishers we have received a volume 
of sacred verse for children, entitled “The Children’s 
Year,” and intended to take the place among young 
readers which “The Christian Year” does among 
their elders. Mr. C. H. Woodruff is the author who 
has essayed this difficult task, and he has the advan- 
tage of an Introduction from the Bishop of Southwell. 
—-A popularly written review of the present aspect of 
“The Battle of Belief” (by the Rev. N. Loraine) is 
also published by Messrs. Longmans. As a simple 
statement of the arguments by which it is sought, 
on the one hand, to demolish, and, on the other, to 
uphold Christianity, this work may do good, though 
it does not pretend to contribute much in the way 
of furnishing new weapons.—A perfect little gem 
of its kind is Prof. Drummond’s latest booklet, 
“The Changed Life.” We do not quite coincide 
in all his views ; but in the main this little work 
is edifying and inspiring, suggesting fresh springs of 
fruitful thought, as Prof. Drummond’s work always 
does. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are the pub- 
lishers. 


PREPARE FOR SEPARATION. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, when a girl, loved her family 
so dearly that she used to wish that when they had 
to die, two large walls might press towards cach 
other and crush them all, that they might die all 
together, and be spared the misery of parting. 
Loving husbands and wives will sympathise with 
this wish. “He will not separate us; we have been 
so happy ”—these were the last words of Charlotte 
Bronté when, having become Mrs. Nicholls, and 
having lived with her husband only nine months, 
death came to snatch the cup of domestic felicity 
from the lips of the happy pair. He will, however, 
separate husbands and wives for their own good. 
God has ordained that the most loving couples shall 
be separated in this world. This thought should 
make them very careful to treat each other now as 
they would wish they had done when the separation 
comes. Spare all hard words, omit all slights, for 
the end will come all too soon. 


TO THOSE WHOM IT CONCERNS. 


Too many young people nowadays are like the 
American young lady who said that she hoped she 
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might be cut into ten thousand triangles if she did 
not know more about everything than her mother. 
They may think that they know best, but surely 
their parents ought to know better, having the 
experience of life behind them. The fact is that 
none of us are infallible, “not even the youngest.” 





“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 


A blind man met a lame man ina very bad piece 
of road, and asked to be helped out of it. ‘“ How 
can I help you,” said the Jame man, “since I can 
scarcely drag myself along? I am lame, and you 
look very strong.”"—“I am strong,” said the blind 
man; “I could go if I could see my way.”—“ Oh, 
then we may help one another,” said the lame man. 
“If you will take me on your shoulders, I will be 
eyes for you, and you can be feet for me.”—“ With 
all my heart,” said the blind man. So, taking the 
lame man on his shoulders, they travelled onward 
safely and pleasantly. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TAKE SUCCESS. 





THOMAS TELFORD. 


A touching story, with a deep and precious lesson 
in its simplicity, is related of Thomas Telford, the 
young Scottish lad who became one of the greatest 
of British engineers. His great scheme of a suspen- 
sion bridge over the Menai Strait in the line of the 
London and Holyhead Railway had passed through 
many stages of difficulty and doubt. Will and 
genius had battled with and overcome the obstacles, 
and the bridge was a fact. An experiment had been 
made, and all went well. Enthusiastic friends 
missed the designer. They went to seek him, and to 
teil him how thoroughly his plans appeared to be 
justified, and how reward had come for labour and 
anxiety. Telford was found on his knees, lifting up 
his heart to God in adoration and prayer. He re- 
cognised that all wisdom and all power was a Divine 


THE QUIVER. 


trust, and that God was the Giver of all his good, 
The greatness of the lowly heart shines with a soft, 
rich beauty of its own, even in the midst of a 
brilliant professional triumph. This is the right 
way to take success. Such men do not lose in soul- 
stature through their prosperity. 


“ BECAUSE THOU ART.” 


This is an age in which people think that every- 
thing must be explained, and that nothing is to be 
believed. Thus it is with the world, but thus it is 
not with the Christian. An immense amount of 
the Christian’s comfort, peace, and strength comes 
from simply resting upon God because He is what 
He is ; on Christ and the Holy Spirit, because of 
what They are revealed to be. With all our talents 
we can none of us get much farther than the British 
Columbian Indian Muguiliksqu. This young man 
was heir to the chieftainship of the Girtlakdamuks, 
and when he left his tribe great efforts were made to 
get him to return. His people offered him gifts and 
dollars (100), visited him in canoes decked with 
bunting, spread eagles’ feathers upon his head, 
made feasts in his honour, flattered, scolded, and 
threatened ; but all to no purpose. At a prayer 
meeting held in connection with the mission, this 
young man made his first prayer :—‘“O Almighty 
Chief on high, I humbly cast myself down before 
Thee. Have mercy on me. Only Thou, O Chief, 
art merciful. I heard when Thou hast promised 
out of Thy Word. Be merciful to me, O Chief. 
I hear Thou sittest in light, but I have sat the 
length of my life among the darknesses. Good 
Chief, if Thou wilt lighten my darkness, send down 
Thy Spirit into my heart, that He may lead me to 
where I may rest. I ask this because Thou art Jesus 
Christ.” Oh! how strong would many a prayer of 
ours be if, instead of this questioning and that, we 
rested upon the Father's being what He is, and the 
Son what He is, and the Holy Spirit what He is! 
Enough for us that because He is what He is in 
Himself, He must be good to us! 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. 


I have just read an interesting and very touching 
letter written from Winchester Gaol by a female 
prisoner. She begins by reminding the gentleman 
who showed the letter to me—to whom it was 
addressed—how she came first to know him. She 
had been at some races with a young man. He 
gave her a little book which my friend, who visited 
the races to distribute books and give addresses, had 
given to him with others in the crowd. The little 
book made an impression upon her, and after she 
got into trouble she wrote to the author, who had 
given it to her young man. She says in the letter 
that God has given her the punishment to bring her 
to Himself, and rejoices to think that it is having 
this effect. My friend had offered to go and see 

















her, She replies that she would rather that he 
would expend the money and time upon others more 
unfortunate than herself. Thoughtfulness for others 
like this shows that she is a prisoner of hope. 
Another such I lately heard of. He has just gone 
out from a convict-prison after doing a life sent- 
ence, which means twenty years. “ During all that 
time,” said the governor to my informant, “there 
was not one bad mark against his name, and I[ 
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fact that professing Christians do not, as a rule, 
remember that the religion of England and of all 
so-called Christian countries is judged by their lives. 
They represent on each occasion all the sons of 
Christendom, and the heathen see that either they 
have no high aims in life, or that they do not shoot 
straight at them. Noblesse oblige; we all represent 
a certain religious profession, a certain class, a certain 
calling in life, and there are many whose conduct is 





MEETING OF STANLEY AND MTESA. 


believe him to have been when with us a good 
consistent Christian who had truly repented of the 
past.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF REPRESENTATION. 


When, in his search for Livingtone, Stanley met 
King Mtesa, he determined to convert him to Christi- 
anity. The king requested him to give an exhibition 
of his marksmanship before the assembled harem. A 
young crocodile was found asleep on a rock about two 
hundred yards away. ‘“‘ Now, Stamlee,” said Mtesa, 
“show my women how white men can shoot.”—“ To 
represent,” says Stanley, “all the sons of Japhet on 
this occasion was a great responsibility; but I am 
happy to say that, whether owing to the. influence 
of some unseen divinity who has the guardianship of 
their interests, or whether from mere luck, I nearly 
severed the head of the young crocodile from its 
body, at a distance of a hundred yards, with a three- 
ounce ball, an act which was accepted as conclusive 
proof that all white men are dead-shots.” The 
great difficulty in the way of missionary work is the 


influenced by the way we do it. When amongst 
the blacks, we must show how white men can 
shoot. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“The Master's Words to Women” form the sub- 
ject of a little volume by Mrs. James Martin, who 
classifies the “‘ words” as addressed to women “worry- 
ing, widowed, working, weary, waiting, weeping, and 
wretched.” The volume is published by Messrs. 
Nisbet, and, as its divisions show, is eminently sym- 
pathetic.—Teachers or leaders of girls’ sewing classes 
should see a little volume which Miss Heath (senior 
examiner to the London School Board) has just writ- 
ten, and Messrs. Longmans have published, under 
the title of “ Pattern-Making by Paper Folding.” 
It is more than probable that they would glean from 
this practical little work some hints that would be 
of service to them in their work.—Teachers should 
also see Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s “Student's History of 
England,” published by the same firm. The second 
volume of the promised three is now ready, and the 
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work seems admirably adapted to meet the needs 
of senior scholars in our schools.—Mr. Elliot Stock 
sends us a volume of sermons by the Rev. A. O. 
Smith, entitled “Balaam, and other Sermons.” There 
is nothing to specially commend them except their 
earnestness.—Messrs. Cassell have just published 
“Cassell’s English Dictionary,” which, in a space of 
some eleven hundred pages of moderate size, gives 
references to upwards of 100,000 words and plirases, 
and combines with definitions of English words ex- 
planations of foreign terms in general use. Itisa 
handy volume, and just the thing for teachers and 
other busy people.—The second volume of “ The 
Conquests of the Cross” (Cassell and Co.) gives some 
interesting pictures of missionary life and progress 
in almost every quarter of the globe. The volume 
opens with a chapter on Japan, and closes with one 
on New Zealand ; but between tlie two, space is 
found for an account of Dr. Duff’s work in India, 
a description of the mission fields of the South Sea 
Islands and Guiana, the West Indies and Mada- 
gascar. We cannot attempt to fully describe the 
contents of the volume, which is fully as interesting 
as its predecessor; but we would commend it to those 
who are interested in mission work, and especially 
to those who have to speak in support of missions in 
this country.—As the echoes of the Wesley Centen- 
ary are still to be heard as these pages go to press, 
there is a special interest in the fourth volume of 
the Jubilee edition of Messrs. Cassell’s “ Illustrated 
History of England,” which carries us on from the 
fall of Marlborough to the Peninsular War, or from 
about 1712 to 1810, and so covers the period of John 
Wesley’s labours. But of course this is not the only 
item of interest in the period or the volume, which 
would form a valuable addition to the library, and a 
help to a teacher.—How far the work of one un- 
known to them can comfort the bereaved is, of 
course, largely a matter of temperament. There are 
some to whom any appeal from outside would be 
useless, but there are many more who would only be 
too thankful to hear and read such kindly counsel as 
is offered them in the Rev. W. Miller's “The Trans- 
figured Valley” (Hodder and Stoughton), which is 
specially addressed to mourners, and is intended to 
lift them up—a difficult task, but one that it is emi- 
nently qualified to fulfil—We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of “A Ladder of Heaven: an Allegory 
in Verse ” (Longmans) ; “ Maxims from Dr. Liddon’s 
Writings ” (same publishers) ; and “ The Christ of 
the Bible,” by M. A. Houchen (Nisbet and Co.). 


MAKING AND SPENDING. 


“ Any fool,” it has been said, “can make money, 
but it takes a wise man to spend it rightly.” 
Samuel Morley felt this difficulty, and may be said 
to have devoted the last part of his life to over- 
coming it. “I have never had much difficulty in 
making* money,” he once observed, “ but have often 
been at a loss to know how best to spend it.” One 
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of the best ways of doing this latter is to treat with 
liberality, as he did, servants and others whom we 
employ. Too many people pinch and treat meanly 
those whom they know to be earning an_ honest 
living, and then give what they save in this way 
to so-called charities, which spend their incomes on 
“organisation” or in fostering the good-for-nothing 
at the expense of the good. Another way of badly 
spending money is not to spend it at all (to use an 
Irishism)—that is to say, to hoard it up, and allow it 
to be squandered recklessly after our death. Some 
of a rich man’s money can hardly help going “ self- 
directed to the poor;” but as he has been made 
steward and agent of it by God, he ought himself 
to direct it into the proper channel. Official charity 
can never fill the place of personal charity. It is 
impossible to love by proxy or threugh an agent. 


ATTACKING A STRONGHOLD. 

Readers of THE QUIVER are more or less familiar 
with rescue work as carried on in many parts of the 
metropolis. But there is always a danger of our as- 
suming that all the sin and sorrow of the nation is 
there focussed, and that the towns of the provinces 
are happily delivered from sterner manifestations 
of that guilt and infamy which have to be faced in 
London. As a matter of fact there are few towns of 
any size which do not contain some quarter in which 
the social wreckage of the place gathers, and there 
the problems which the Christian worker has to face 
are very much the same problems as confront the 
pastor and the evangelist in Whitechapel, or Spital- 
fields, or the Borough, or in Deptford. The worker 
needs, therefore, all the sympathy and aid which he 
can obtain, relying as he must upon external assist- 
ance for the sinews of war. A good case for such 
sympathy seems to be made out by those who are 
anxious to build a mission church in the district of 
St. Matthias, Hull. The clergy have undertaken to 
assault a stronghold, and they have already reason 
to believe that the attack is proceeding with some 
success. Of the 7,000 people who live in the district 
a large proportion dwell in single rooms. Poverty 
abounds ; and vice—gross, systematic, many-sided— 
is visible everywhere. At present a small mission- 
hall—with a shed behind—furnished with some 
borrowed chairs, is all the accommodation available. 
This is obviously inadequate, particularly as the 
spiritual work of the mission is supplemented by an 
effort to help those who will help themselves, by pro- 
viding work in the way of net-making and wood- 
chopping. Only those who have borne their part in 
labours such as these can tell the strain they are 
upon the mind and body of the worker. But that 
strain can be to some extent at least eased by the 
sympathy and aid of the Church at large. In the 
present case Canon McCormick, the vicar of Hull, 
would doubtless be glad to hear from anybody who 
is willing to help in the attack of this strong- 
hold. 




















WHAT IS MERIT? 


Merit was described by Lord Palmerston as “ the 
opinion of one man about another.” Those who 
only recognise this standard of right, follow naturally 
the multitude to do evil. They bow their knees to 
tyrant custom, and think that it is foolish and un- 
practical to do otherwise. They desire to be spoken 
well of by all men, and are not afraid of the woe 
denounced against universal popularity. As for 
God’s opinion of them—well, they are brave towards 
Him, but cowardly towards men; and the last com- 
mand they are likely to obey is—“ Fear not nor 
heed one another's voices, but fear and heed the voice 
of God only.” 


BLOWING OUT THE GAS. 


Some time ago, amongst the news of the day, was 
the account of a man at an hotel, who lost his life by 
blowing out the gas. It escaped, of course, into the 
room while he slept, and caused his death. What 
could have bewitched the man to act in this way we 
do not know. Possibly he was drunk. Certainly 
he behaved like a fool. This man’s mad act suggests 
one or two important thoughts as to our spiritual 
life. How many an one turns to his own destrue- 
tion what is in itself, if properly used, the means of 
blessing! How many a man quenches the light of 
the Holy Spirit within him! How many a man re- 
tires, as he thinks, to rest, within his own heart, when 
he has done this, and sleeps the sleep of death! 
Thoughtlessness of consequences! Mere thouglit- 
lessness destroys many an one. Some do not intend 
wilfully to do what must bring ruin to themselves ; 
they only don't think. Misused, ill-used blessing 
may turn out our worst eurse. There is life and 
death in everything—in the use, possible life ; in 
the misuse, possible death. We may choke our- 
selves with the bread we eat ; we may drown our- 
selves in the bath we take. The Gospel itself may 
be “a savour of life unto life, or of death unto 
death.” Conscience, our best friend to lead us 
to what is right, may become our worst enemy to 
reproach us everlastingly for what has been wrong. 
Many a man is dealing as recklessly with the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, as this one did with the 
light that he blew out. Reckless ruin; foolish ruin ; 
ruin for which nothing has been had, is the story of 
many a lost soul. God of His mercy grant that from 
no cause whatever may it be ours! 


“ENOUGH FOR EVERYBODY.” 

A poor woman on seeing the sea for the first time 
exclaimed, “It is grand to see something of which 
there is enough for everybody.” Many persons are 
just the opposite of this old woman. They do not 
care about such blessings as health, fresh air, simple 
food, the blue sky, the green fields, because they are 
socommon. They think more of gifts that seem to 
be private, and given to themselves exclusively. 
The poor woman’s reasoning was, however, far 
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more Christian. We ought to be grateful and 
thankful to God that there is enough for every- 
body of His best gifts. Like the rain and the sun- 














“ENOUGH FOR EVERYBODY.” 


shine, they are given to all the members of our 
Father’s large family, and not reserved for a few 
favourites. Certainly, this is the case with His best 
gift of all. “God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believed in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
It is grand that there should be salvation enough 
for everybody who wants it. 


“I WOULD BE PATIENT FOR A LITTLE.” 


These were the words which I heard a poor wife, 
who was an invalid, saying to a husband who was 
cross and impatient with her. She felt that she 
could not last long with her racking cough, and 
quietly remarked—“ If I were you, I would be 
patient for a little.” We should be more patient if 
we reflected that the state of things to which we 
object is generally a transitory one. Do you not get 
on well with your husband or wife? All too soon 
death will come to separate you. Is your child 
tiresome? It is the effect of immaturity; the tree 
will soon be grown up. Are youinpain? If severe, 
it will not last long; if it last long, it cannot be very 
acute. Are you unable to suffer fools gladly? You 
would be enabled: to do so if you reflected that we 
poor fools cannot become wise in a moment; you 
must give us time. Is the world all wrong? The 
Lord is at hand to set it right, and He is only not in 
a hurry because He is eternal. “If I were you, Ll 
would be patient for a littlé.” 
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EYE-SERVICE. 
Speaking to servants—or slaves, as they were in 
those days—St. Paul tells them in his Epistle to the 
Colossians that they should do their work “ not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers; but in singleness of 
heart, fearing God.” That poor servant girl had got 
beyond eye-service who said, “I begin now to hope 
that I am a Christian, for now I always sweep under 
the door-mat.” What is it that can save us from 
this debasing eye-service to man? Nothing but the 
ennobling eye-service to God, of which Milton spoke 
on reaching his twenty-third birthday :— 
“All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye. 


WHICH SIDE? 

We cannot all become great leaders in the Church 
Militant, but we can all show our colours, and Whom 
it is we serve. “I have,” says Mr. Moody, “a good deal 
of respect for the old woman who, in the time of war, 
started out with a poker when the enemy was approach- 
ing. She was asked what she could do with that, and 
replied, ‘I can show them which side I am on.’” 





“THE QUIVER” 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 


QUESTIONS. 

73. What words of the prophet Hosea show the 
danger of worldly prosperity as manifested by the 
people of Israel? 

74. What prayer of Agur the prophet sets forth the 
true spirit of contentment, which should always mani- 
fest itself in the life of the servant of God? 

75. What words used by the prophet Hosea to ex- 
press the despair of Israel in the day of their captivity, 
are used by our blessed Lord to express the terror of 
the sinner at the last day? 

76. What name given to Bethel (the House of God) 
shows how the children of Israel had forsaken God ? 

77. What reasons are given why God sent His 
people Israel into captivity? 

78. By whom was Samaria destroyed ? 

79. What was one of the first public acts of Joash, 
King of Judah? 

80. In what way was the money raised for the repair 
of the Temple? 

81. What circumstance connected with the Temple 
shows how terribly the children of Israel and Judah 
had fallen into idolatry? 

82. What words spoken by the prophet Samuel show 
how God blesses them who seek after Him, and 
punishes those who neglect His service? 

83. What two women are mentioned in the Old 
Testament as having the gift of prophecy? 

84. What remarkable event took place in Josiah’s 
reign which influenced the whole religious life of the 
nation during his reign? 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from February 
21st, 1891, up to and including March 23rd, 189), 
Subscriptions received after this date will be acknow.- 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: Anon, Woodbridge 
1s.; P.S., Higham Ferrers, 5s.; John, Peter, and Margaret 
Ballantine, 2s. 6d.; J. J. E., Govan (ilst donation), 5g, - 
F. H. Elland, 2s.6d.; A Glasgow Mother (13th donation) 
Is. ' 

For “The Quiver” Free Grants Fund: Anon, Monks. 
town, ds. 

For “ The Quiver” Lifeboat Fund: £1 from Miss Noble, 
which has been forwarded to the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution. 


Dr. Barnardo asks us to acknowledge the receipt 
of 5s. from A. H. T., and 5s. from L. O. J., towards 
the funds of his Homes. 





*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine. 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledged 
in THE QUIVER when desired, 





BIBLE CLASS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 479, 

61. In the reigns of Amaziah King of Judah, and 
of Jeroboam II. King of Israel. (2 Kings xiv. 23, 25.) 

62. He refused to go and deliver God's message to 
the people of Nineveh. (Jonah i. 3.) 

63. They acknowledged God’s power, and offered 
sacrifice to Him. (Jonah i. 16.) 

64. When Jezebel threatened to kill him. (1 Kings 
1x, 2,0.) 

65. He caused the beasts and flocks and herds to be 
kept without food and water, that their cries might 
also ascend to God on behalf of the city. (Jonah 
ail. 4,0.) 

66. Our blessed Lord compares their conduct with 
the unbelief and hard-heartedness of the Jews to 
whom He preached. (St. Luke xi. 32.) 

67. It was one of the fenced cities built by King 
Rehoboam, and situate about twelve miles from Jeru- 
salem. (2 Chron. xi. 5, 6.) 

68. 2 Chron. xx. 19, 20. 

69. For his bold denunciation of the sins of the 
great people of the land. (Amos vi. 1—7; and vii. 
10—17.) 

70. Famine, drought, blight, pestilence, and sudden 
destruction such as befell Sodom and Gomorrah. 
(Amos iv. 6—11.) 

71. Prov. xxix. 1. 

72. Use of false weights and measures ; unfair deal- 
ing; the oppression of the poor and dislike of the 
Sabbath as being a hindrance to their bus-ncss 
(Amos viii. 4—6.) 
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THE LILY WALK. 
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A MISSION 


BY A 











’M afraid you are rather late in 
the season; but the house- 
boat is at your service,” said 
a missionary brother. 

Yes, we knew it was late — 
June, and June in mid-China 
—but it was our last chance 
before winter, and my hus- 
band had urgent occasion to 
visit some of our up-river 
stations, and so we risked it. 

Those only acquainted 
with travel in Western, rail- 
way-riddled regions, would 
find it hard to realise the preparations involved in 
house-boat journeying in China. Given a cabin, with 
a table and two wooden bed-shelves, all else must 
be provided by the traveller: furniture, food, fuel 
for the cooking-stove. Throughout the journey not 
one drop of drinking-water can be procured. 

So it seemed to me a marvellous feat of packing 
whereby two native barrows were made to suffice for 
our baggage: bedding, bedclothes, food, clothing, 
cooking utensils, filter, chairs, water-cans, books and 
tracts, and a musical instrument—a cross between a 
harmonium and an accordion. 

These slow-going vehicles under way, we followed 
at our leisure in jin-rikshas—single-seated, coolie- 
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TOUR UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


MISSIONARY'S WIFE. 


READING THE LEAFLETS. 


drawn carriages. It is a redeeming feature of 
Chinese travel that there is no rushing against time 
—nothing to catch but the tide. 

The house-boat awaiting us was a quaint abode. 
The partition opening in sliding panels from our one 
cabin to the tiny cupboard-like kitchen, which again 
led out to the boatmen’s end of the vessel, was of old 
polished wood, ornamented with carvings of Chinese 
figures in bas-relief. From the outer door of our 
cabin, steps led up to our diminutive quarter-deck. 
Our servant contrived somehow to stow our luggage 
in corners and under beds, so as to leave us a passage, 
and a small space into which the folding-table could 
be drawn out at meal-times. But if our cabin was a 
miracle of multum in parvo, what must be said of 
the kitchen. where, in the space of some six feet 
by two, were contained crockery, glass, plate, pro- 
visions, and boy, the actual stove standing on the 
deck outside ! 

The boat was propelled by a huge oar at the stern, 
worked by one man and a small boy, our crew con- 
sisting of four all told. As the day wore on, the 
heat grew overpowering ; we could only lie gasping 
on our beds, trying to read. Happily, while the 
boat was in movement we were free from mosquitoes ; 
and, after some hours, we were revived by an evening 
breeze. Our water-way ran between rice- and cotton- 
fields; here and there we came upon the quaint 
water-wheel turned by a revolving buffalo, whereby 
water was pumped up to the surface of the rice-fields. 
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Our provisions from home, including real milk for 
our tea, were quite palatable for the first twenty-four 
hours. We anchored for the night, as the manner 
is with Chinese boatmen, and for a short time after 
lying down there seemed a prospect of sleep; but 
then arose an ominous whirring and whizzing through 
the window beside my bed (which it seemed impos- 
sible, for fear of suffocation, to close), and speedily 
face, neck, and hands were inflamed with the mali- 
cious punctures of the mosquitoes, making further 
rest hopeless. After a very early morning start, we 
again proceeded throughout the day, wherein the 
only variation was that our bread grew stale, our 
butter oily, and our milk sour. About 5 p.m. we 
moored on the river-bank below the walled city of 
Tah-tsong, indwelt by some five thousand people; 
and my husband went ashore, hoping to meet two 
native preachers who were on a mission-circuit in 
that region. Our boat was now moved to the oppo- 
site bank for the sake of a little more privacy, and 
I seated myself on deck, making a rough sketch of 
curious buildings on the city side. Soon, every door 
and window of these was filled with natives gazing 
at my marvellous appearance and mysterious occupa- 
tion; and then began a procession of blue-clad 
citizens—men, women, and children—over the bridge 
which led across to my embankment, and soon a 
large crowd gathered at the water’s edge. They 
were quite well-behaved, though greatly excited, and 
voluble in their remarks on me. Presently, when, 
to my relief, my husband returned, great was their 
surprise and delight at his accosting them in their 
own dialect. 

Meanwhile, I had brought on deck our little melo- 
deon, the first sound of which caused an astonished 
silence in the crowd. Together we sang in Chinese, 
to its accompaniment, “ Jesus loves me” and “There 
is a Happy Land,” the words being first slowly read to 





CHINESE HOUSE-BOAT. 


THE QUIVER. 


them. By this time, many boats filled with natives 
crossing from the other shore or stopping in their 
course, had drawn up around us. One very old man 
was especially delighted with our musical perform. 
ance, and complimented us with cries of “ Tsa-tsong,” 
the Chinese form of “ encore.” 

Then my husband spoke very simply of the love of 
Jesus and the way of Life; and truly no congrega. 
tion within cathedral walls could have been more 
orderly and attentive than that poor barefooted 
Chinese throng. 

And now we produced our literature—Scripture 
portions, booklets, tracts—the latter to be sold for one 
cash (about one-twenty-eighth of a penny) apiece, 
the rest at prices a little higher. There was quite a 
rush up the plank which formed the pathway to our 
deck, and many an eager hand was outstretched. Now 
and then a leaflet would miss aim and blow into the 
water, and it was amusing to see how one and another 
of the crowd would plunge in after it, quite willing 
to be drenched for the sake of obtaining gratis an 
equally drenched one-cash leaflet. I was surprised, 
however, to see how well provided was the company 
with cash for this extempore expenditure. Our most 
expensive books, especially those with illustrations, 
were in greatest demand. Soon twilight fell, and on 
our explaining to our visitors that our supper-hour 
had come, they at once dispersed. 

Some time later, as we sat in darkness, fearing to 
attract mosquitoes by candle-lights, we heard steps 
on our boat-plank, and then the voices of the native 
preachers before mentioned, who had just arrived at 
Tah-tsong, and heard of our inquiries for them there. 
So my husband joined them on our tiny deck, and I 
planted myself on the cabin steps, while we listened 
to the story of their ten days’ mission tour. They 
had been, on the whole, well received in towns and 
villages where the Gospel was before unknown. Our 
little séance closed with prayer, and then my husband 
gave them a further itinerary, and travelling-money 
at the rate of two hundred cash—about eightpence a 
day each—which would cover board, lodging, and 
wheelbarrow hire. 

Next morning (Saturday) we moved on to reacha 
country station before dark. But new we were more 
and more painfully experiencing that we had risked 
much in undertaking a boat-journey in June. The 
heat, which was exhausting us, was fast destroying 
all the food we had brought. Our coolie procured 
some fish and fowl at Tah-tsong, but I found it 
impossible to take food which emerged from his 
cupboard abode. Reaching Loo-tee at night, we 
carelessly anchored against the village bank. The 
water was low, and very impure, and the mosquitoes 
were swarming. I tried to obtain a little air by 
going on deck; but down came torrents of rain, 
which deluged my berth when I retreated thereto, 
and which, moreover, stirring the stagnant river- 
mud, so aggravated the noxious effluvia already dis- 
tressing us that I felt typhoid or malarial fever was 
our inevitable doom. Verily it was a night much 
to be remembered in my experiences of missionary 
travel. and seldom have I more gladly welcomed 4 
day-dawn. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


pee, ON'S statement, that “the nicest 
part of anything was talking it 

over the next morning,” was al- 
lowed to pass without question. 
Certainly Mrs. Dalrymple agreed 
with him, for a chaperon’s lot is 
never a very enviable one, and 


can be enjoyable only to 

those who care to make a 

study of character, in which 

- case they can find plenty of food 

for reflection in society, watching the 

countless little comedies, and too often, 

alas! the tragedies, that are acted before them. 

But Mrs. Dalrymple was not one of those who find 

human nature the most amusing book of all; she 

had neither the observant eye nor the quick ima- 

gination that are both necessary to enable the re- 

flection of other people’s lives to give warmth and 

colour to our own, and so, though the most good- 

natured of women, she had found it intensely 

uninteresting to sit among the chaperons. As for 

Maude, she was surprised that, in the calmer light 

of morning, she could look back upon the night's 

pleasure with as much satisfaction as she did; and 

she wondered at herself to find that it was so easy 

for her to talk over the music and the decorations, 

and join in the criticism of the dresses. On one 

point they were ali agreed—that Alys Fenwicke had 

carried away the honours of the evening, and had 
been the prettiest girl there. 

“She always looks the best wherever she is,” said 
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We landed at Loo-tee for a morning service, held 
in an ancient building, once a family dwelling, and 
still the property of an old native Christian lady, 
who retained two up-stair rooms, and allowed us, for 
a nominal rent, the remainder for our meeting-hall 

and preacher's abode. The former was the vesti- 

bule;seen in every Chinese house, usually open 

to the courtyard on its entrance-side ; though in 

very cold weather sliding panels, their upper half 

filled with panes of paper, can be drawn across. 
Our service closed with the Lord’s Supper. 
About thirty converts were present—some 
from several miles’ distance—and so delighted 
were they to see and hear their “foreign” 
pastor, that one felt amply compensated for 
the discomforts of our journey. 

In compassion for me, our return home- 
wards was begun that afternoon, with current 
and wind in our favour ; and next evening we 
landed in Shanghai, very thankful for plans 
fulfilled, and service performed, and perils 


safely passed. ALICE JANE MUIRHEAD. 





LISTER, 


Ron reflectively ; “I’ve often noticed it before. It 
isn’t that the other girls aren't pretty—sometimes they 
are as pretty as Alys herself—only you never notice 
them when she is there.” 

“Yes, she is a beautiful girl,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. 
“No wonder Lady Fenwicke is so proud of her ; they 
hope she will make a brilliant match one of these 
days.” 

Stanley looked down at his plate, but Eva said — 

“My princess is perfectly lovely ; I only wish I 
could make a picture good enough to be like her.” 

“She is having her portrait painted, I fancy,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, rising from the table; “ but Lady 
Fenwicke did not say who was doing it.” 

“Eva and I are going to the Academy, mother,” 
said Ronald, “ and we can have lunch there.” 

“ Very well ; only you must be home about five, as I 
won't have Eva tired—you must remember she is not 
very strong.” And Mrs. Dalrymple smiled kindly at 
the child, as she was very fond of her. 

“ Tam off to the City,” said Stanley ; “I promised to 
meet one of our fellows there. What are you and 
Maude going to do with yourselves?” 

“T must write to mamma,” said Maude; and Mrs. 
Dalrymple chimed in with— 

“ Quite right, my dear; and you look so tired that 
the rest will do you good, and we shall be quite happy 
together when all these energetic people have left 
us.” 

Maude turned up her pretty, pale face for a kiss 
by way of answer, and soon she was seated at the 
writing-table in the drawing-room, while Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, under the pretence of reading the newspaper, 
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was having a quiet doze. Do what Maude would, the 
words would not flow smoothly, and her ideas seemed 
to be in a hopeless muddle. She wished to give her 
mother a long and amusing account of the concert, 
knowing how much she enjoyed anything of the 
kind, but it seemed impossible to write at all. Ever 
before her eyes she saw Alys Fenwicke’s smile, and 
Stanley’s evident devotion to her, until at length 
she threw down her pen in despair, and was about 
to take the newspaper from the floor, where Mrs. 
Dalrymple had dropped it, when the sound of a ring 
at the bell roused that lady from her slumbers, and 
she smiled at Maude in that half-deprecating way 
which people have, who have been sleeping in the 
day-time and are anxious to assure their friends 
that they have not. 

“T was only just closing my eyes, dear,” she was 
saying, when ‘the door opened and “ Mr. Chartoris !” 
was announced. 

Rather astonished, Mrs. Dalrymple rose to receive 
him, while Mande was conscious of a sensation of 
pleasure at meeting him again. 

“T must apologise for coming in the morning, Mrs. 
Dalrymple,” he began,“ but I have so little time to 
call my own. I met your son Ronald, just now, with 
Miss Melville's little sister, and hearing from them 
that you were in town for a few days, I thought I 
must come and see you.” 

“T am very glad indeed that you have come,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple heartily, for she liked the young man, 
and any friend of Mr. Osborne’s would have been 
welcomed by her. ‘And you have come just at the 
right time, too, for, as Maude and I are alone, we are 
lunching early,and you must stay and lunch with us— 
no, I won't be refused!” she added, and they all went 
down-stairs together. 

“The real object of my call was to see you, Miss 
Melville,’ Mr. Chartoris began, as soon as he was 
seated. ‘“ You told me you would like to see some- 
thing of work in the East End, and I hope your aunt 
will bring you down there this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Aunt Annie!” said Maude eagerly, “do you 
think we can go? I should enjoy it so much ; and it is 
so kind of Mr. Chartoris to have thought of me.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple looked at her a little curiously. 

“What a funny girl you are, Maude! why, you 
seem more interested in this than you did in the 
concert.—We were at Lady Fenwicke’s last night,” 
she explained; “but, of course, gaieties of that kind 
are not at all in your line.” 

“T am not quite so ignorant as you fancy, Mrs. 
Dalrymple,” he said pleasantly. “I heard all about 
it from my friend Herbert Verney, who told me he 
was going to it.” 

“Yes.—You talked a good deal to him, did you 
not?” she answered, turning to Maude; and then, 
without giving her time to reply, she said, “ But is 
not the evening a better time for seeing your work, 
Mr. Chartoris?” 

“Yes, it is the best time certainly, for then all our 
classes are going on—but I did not know that you and 
Miss Melville would care to give up a whole evening 
to ‘slumming.’” 

* Maude looks as though she would like nothing 
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better than giving up a whole day to it, and as Eva is 
having her treat of picture-galleries, why should not 
Maude have her treat of poor people?” 

“Then, if you will really bring her, will you come 
this evening at eight, to the girl’s sewing-class? ang 
I can take you on to see other things.” 

They both promised, and soon Sydney Chartoris took 
his leave, having written the address for them on his 
card. 

“<«Pwenty-four, Angel Court;’ it sounds very 
pretty,” said Mrs, Dalrymple, “but I believe it js 
quite one of the worst parts of London.” 

“T want to see it-all so much.” 

“What! do you think of spending your life working 
in the Vast End? That would hardly suit your mother’s 
views for you, I think.” 

“No, of course it is my duty to remain with her; 
but if I had no ties, I should like nothing better.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple iooked surprised, but made no com. 
ment, only suggesting they should have a turn in the 
Park ; ‘“‘for if we are to be poisoned in close rooms 
this evening, we may as well get all the pure air we 
can now.” 

On coming home, Maude found she had an unex- 
pected ally, for Ron declared he should certainly go 
with them, as he had heard so much of the work 
Chartoris was doing, and he wanted to see it for him- 
self. So, after an unusually early and hurried dinner, 
Eva was kissed for good-night, and the three drove off 
to “ the far East,” as Ron said. Maude could not help 
thinking of the strange contrast between this drive 
and the one last night. Then she had been dressed in 
dainty finery, and had gone with the gay and thought- 
less to join in the mad pursuit of pleasure—and for 
her reward she had the heart-ache. Now she was 
driving towards the homes of those brothers and sisters 
of hers of whom she knew nothing, except that they 
were poor and helpless and friendless, and that she 
had never until lately given them one moment of her 
time or spared them one prayer. What the result of 
this evening would be, she could not tell, but she felt 
sure that it would not be the heart-ache. Meanwhile, 
the streets through which they were driving grew 
narrower, the houses closer together, the people poorer 
in appearance, and louder and noisier in their manners, 
until, in a neglected-looking square, where dirty, loud- 
voiced women stood elbowing each other against shabby 
doorways, they stopped in front of a house that looked 
refreshing by contrast with the others, being at least 
clean and respectable in appearance, if not otherwise 
very imposing. They were admitted by a neat little 
servant in spotless cap and apron, and Mr. Chartoris 
hurried forward to meet them. He was evidently 
pleased to see them, and they were taken to the girls’ 
sewing-class, where some thirty girls were working, 
under the direction of a sweet-faced, middle-aged lady, 
while a pretty girl read aloud to them. Mr. Chartoris 
explained that this house was rented by him, and used 
as a home where friendless girls could lodge, and go 
to work in the daytime, and those who could not be 
taken in came to classes, Bible-readings, etc., which 
were held in this, the largest room. Mrs. Bertram— 
the lady whom they had seen superintending the 
class—was a widow, who devoted her life to working 
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amongst the poor, and lived at the Home, and the 
pretty girl reading for her was a niece who often came 
down to help. Sydney Chartoris was seen at his best 
explaining and showing off his Home, in which he 
took a great interest. 

“We give the poor children’s dinners in this room 
in the winter,” he explained. “I should like you to 
gee the little things then ; it is quite a pretty sight— 
they behave so wonderfully well, and are so grateful 
for their soup and bread. But now, if you are not 
tired, you must come to the next street, and see my 
boys’ class. That is held in the school-room, and 
to-night Verney is taking it, so itis sure to be crowded, 
as he is one of our most popular teachers.” 

“What is he teaching them to-night?” 

“Geography ; and you can't think how amusing he 
makes it.” 

By this time they were walking through the narrow 
street, past the brilliantly lighted gin-palace, whose 
swing-doors were constantly opening and shutting to 
let some faded woman or some poor wreck of man- 
hood out or in; and Maude noticed Sydney Chartoris’ 
eyes darken as he passed the place. 

“Shocking sight!” said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“Yes; but not half so shocking as the sight of the 
rich respectable men who build such places to tempt 
these poor wretches to sin, and do not scruple to enjoy 
the money they get from it, never thinking that it is 
the price of some brother's or sister's soul. But come 
this way, and I will show you something more inter- 
esting ;” and he led them to the door of a little 
school-house, and passing in, they came to a large 
class-room, brilliantly lighted with gas, and filléd 
with some sixty or seventy bright-eyed, intelligent- 
looking boys of different ages, ranging from little 
boys of eight to tall young fellows of twenty. On 
a slightly raised platform at one end of the long room 
Herbert Verney was standing, and he seemed to have 
a most attentive audience. He was lecturing on 
Africa, and from time to time drew sketches on the 
board, roughly done, but showing much power — 
heads of Livingstone and Stanley, sketches of 
African scenery, animals, etc. — explaining every- 
thing in a bright, animated way that riveted the 
boys’ attention, and made them call out, “Go on! 
—don’t stop! Time up? What ashame!” 

“Yes, time’s up,” said Verney ; and then, for the 
first time, he saw the group of strangers. He waited 
until the last boy had filed out before he came to 
speak to them. He shook hands with Maude, but 
only bowed to Mrs. Dalrymple ; but any coldness was 
dispelled by Ron’s sunny smile as he said— 

“How splendidly you do it! If they would only 
lecture like that at Cambridge, what a rush there 
would be to hear them!” 

The ice once broken, they were soon all talking to- 
gether like old friends ; and even Mrs. Dalrymple was 
gracious in her manner to this young man, whose 
name had been before a forbidden subject in the house. 

“What do you think of the East End?” he asked 
Maude, while Mr. Chartoris was explaining the work- 
ings of his parish to Mrs. Dalrymple and Ronald. 

“T like it immensely. It is so new to me; quite 
another world, The people seem so real,” 
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“Yes, they are real enough. Unvarnished poverty 
and hopeless misery are real enough, God knows; and 
yet there is reality, too, in the society you find so 
superficial. If you can pierce through the outer 
crust of reserve with which education and custom 
have wrapped them round, you will find plenty of 
solid worth. You must not forget that hearts can beat 
as truly, and sometimes more sadly, under a silken 
gown as under a stuff one. Don’t run away with the 
idea that because people in society must, to a certain 
extent, act a part, they are necessarily artificial.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. You think because 
I do not like society I am apt to judge it harshly.” 

“TI would rather say because you do not understand 
it. There is no hardness so great as the hardness of 
ignorance. In another ten years’ time you will think 
very differently of what you now hate and despise.” 

Before she had time to answer, Mrs. Dalrymple came 
up to her to tell her they must be going ; and Maude 
said good-bye to Herbert Verney and Mr. Chartoris 
with a feeling of regret. They were doing good, work- 
ing to some purpose, she thought, while she could do 
nothing—could help no one. Poor Maude! she had 
yet to learn that the place appointed to each one of 
us is the best and the only place for us to fill, though 
it sometimes takes a lifetime to learn the lesson. As 
they drove home she puzzled her head over the prob- 
lem why some people had so many opportunities of 
doing good and others so few, and gave it up at length 
as a riddle that was too hard for her to solve. 

Ron was full of all he had seen, and rapturous in 
his praise of Sydney Chartoris’ work ; but Maude was 
silent and tired, and was glad to say good-night and 
go to bed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“YES, you must come with me; my mother cannot 
come, and I can see quite well that Mrs. Dalrymple 
doesn’t want to, and I suppose Eva would hardly 
be considered old enough to chaperon me; so there is 
no help for it, and you must make a martyr of your- 
self just for once.” 

Alys Fenwicke was speaking ; and a lovely picture 
she made as she sat in Mrs. Dalrymple’s drawing- 
room, her dark velvet cloak thrown back, and display- 
ing her yellow silk gown, made in the quaint but 
picturesque style of two centuries ago, with square- 
cut bodice and falling collar of rich lace. Her dark, 
soft hair was drawn up to the top of her shapely head, 
and her eyes wore that pathetic, pleading expression 
which so few people knew how to resist. The ques- 
tion in dispute was this : Alys was having her picture 
painted by Herbert Verney—the artist whose name 
Mrs. Dalrymple had not been able to remember—and, 
her mother not being able to take her that morning. 
she had come round to try and persuade Maude, of 
whom she was really fond, to go with her instead. 

“T don’t want to drive back and fetch the maid, and 
if I do, it makes the sitting so horribly uninteresting, 
and I shall be cross, which will quite spoil my expres- 
sion ;” and Alys looked beseeching. 

Had it been anyone but Alys Fenwicke, Mrs. Dal- 
rymple would probably have helped Maude to find 
some excuse for not going; but the girl's sweetness 
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and beauty always won her over, and so she turned to 
Maude, and said— 

“TI think you had better go, dear. You have never 
been to an artist’s studio before, so it is something for 
you to do. Put on your hat, and don’t keep Alys 
waiting.” 

“Thank you so much!” said Alys, as Maude went 
slowly out of the room. 

Maude had no idea of rivalry in her heart as she 
chose her prettiest gown, and began to dress hur- 
riedly ; but seeing Alys look so radiant, she felt she 
must do something to make herself as nice as pos- 
sible, that the contrast between them should not be 
too striking. And when she came down again—a 
pink flush in her cheeks from having hurried, her 
dainty grey gown trimmed with cream guipure, her 
large black hat with grey feathers, with a bunch of 
roses in the front of her bodice—she made such a 
pretty picture that Mrs. Dalrymple smiled with 
satisfaction, for she liked everything and everyone 
about her to be as pretty and dainty as possible. 

“Now, if you are quite ready,” said Alys, rising, 
“we will go, as I don’t want to be late, and I have to 
send the carriage home for mamma. I hope you don’t 
mind its being the brougham,” she added, as they ran 
down-stairs, “but I can’t very well drive in an open 
carriage in this gown.” 

“Oh no,” said Mande, as the two girls seated them- 
selves in the carriage. “I suppose you are to be 
painted in this?” 

“Yes; it is an exact copy of the dress of an ances- 
tress of mine, and she wore it at a Court ceremony in 
the days of Charles the Second. She wasa Lady Alys, 
and was married to a great—oh, I do not know how 
many times great—grandfather of mine. I am sup- 
posed to be like her; but I hope it is only in appear- 
ance, as she led a very unhappy life, and died young.” 

“You would not like to die young?” 

“Tt was not the dying young I was thinking of, but 
the unhappy life, when I said I did not wish to be like 
her. I don’t often think of dying. I am young and 
well, and feel so full of life, that I am afraid I have 
never thought of it; but, of course, I should not like 
to die—no one would. Fancy going out of the sun- 
shine into terrible thick darkness ;” and Alys shuddered. 

“Yes, but there is Light beyond,” said Maude 
quietly. “I am never frightened of death, for it 
seems to me only a dark passage that leads to such 
beauty and blessedness.” 

Alys put out her hand, and touched Maude’s. “ Let 
us be friends,” she said. “I have always liked you so 
much, and you shall teach me what you think about 
death—and about religion,” getting out the last word 
with an effort ; for it cost Alys Fenwicke something 
to show her real self to anyone—that better self that 
was hidden away under a society mask of winning 
smiles and pretty speeches. 

Maude pressed her hand by way of answer; but 
though nothing more was then said on the subject, 
from that day Alys Fenwicke and Maude Melville 
were fast friends. 

Meanwhile they had left the more fashionable parts, 
and were now in Chelsea, “quite in the artists’ quar- 
ter,” Alys explained. 
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“T like this part,” said Maude, to whom it was all 
new. “What quaint old houses! and actually some of 
them have gardens!” 

“Yes, this is an old part, and ‘full of historica] in. 
terest,’ as the wise people would say ; and so the artists 
have chosen this corner of London to make their homes 
because they have the eyes to see all the beauty 
and romance that Time can weave about old stones 
and mortar. But here we are,” as the carriage stopped 
in front of one of the numerous blocks of studios with 
which Chelsea abounds, 

Their ring brought Herbert Verney himself to the 
door, paint-brush and palette in hand. “You are 
late, Miss Fenwicke,” he said, smiling; “but I sup- 
pose ladies of fashion can’t pretend to attend to such 
small details as punctuality.—You here too, Miss Mel- 
ville! I’m very glad to see you;” and he led them 
both into the studio. 

Maude’s first sensation was that of disappointment, 
Her ideas of an artist’s studio were gleaned from de- 
scriptions she had read in novels, in which the artist 
received his guests in a room of tasteful splendour, 
where old carvings, silken hangings, rare china, and 
exquisite pictures were mixed up in artistic disorder; 
and this fancy of hers had been strengthened by an 
account of a great artist “At Home” which she 
had seen in a society paper. 

Verney’s studio was small, and the arrangements for 
light were excellent; but this was not noticed by 
Maude’s inexperienced eye. Some beautiful paintings 
hung on the walls; on the inevitable screen some 
draperies of pale-coloured silks were carelessly 
thrown ; a few pots of terra-cotta, a quaintly carved 
oak chair and table, some freshly gathered roses in 
a brown vase, and an easel with the unfinished picture 
of Alys Fenwicke on it, completed the furniture of 
the studio. 

Perhaps Maude’s disappointment was to be read in 
her face ; for Herbert Verney laughed, and said, as he 
helped Alys to remove her cloak— 

“You should have prepared your friend for dis- 
appointment.—This is only a working studio, Miss 
Melville, and very uninteresting, I am afraid. If 
you want to see beautiful studios, you should go to 
some great artist who has made his name, and not to 
a struggling beginner.” 

“T like this best,” said Alys, as she seated herself in 
the oak chair, while Verney surveyed her critically. 
“T like the place where the work is really done ; nota 


’ show-room, where everything is lovely, but where it 


seems a little unreal.” 

“ And when people begin,” said Maude, “I suppose 
they can’t have things just as they like. Why, they 
say the best books and poems that have been written 
have been made in all sorts of uncomfortable holes 
and corners. It is only the successful authors who 
can have a comfortable study to themselves.” 

“Genius in a garret,” said Verney—“only in this 
case it happens to be in a basement ;” and then they 
all laughed, which broke the ice. “Now, Miss Fen- 
wicke, you may talk just as much as you like, provid- 
ing you don’t spoil the pose, which is perfect.” 

“Mr. Verney knows my one vanity. If I mayn't 
talk I am unhappy, and that spoils the expression.” 
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Maude watched Verney as he stood before his easel, 
his whole soul rapt in his art, transferring Alys 
Fenwicke’s beautiful, eager face to the canvas; and as 
the picture grew under his skilful touch, the painted 
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“ Does it seem different to you from what it does in 
the picture?” asked Maude; “for I think the picture 
is quite perfect, as far as it goes.” 

“Yes ; if you want my candid opinion, I don’t think 
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face looked almost as lifelike as the living one be- 
fore him, while the pictured eyes followed his every 
movement as faithfully as Alys’s eyes did. 

“Tt is such a strange sensation to see my face grow- 
ing on the canvas,” said Alys at length. “I feel as if 
I were looking into a magic mirror, and saw it 
slowly appear on the surface. Only in the magic 
mirror you see a revelation of the future, and here 
I only see my own face as it appears to you,” 





I am half so pretty as the girl in the picture. I have 
seen myself so often in the glass that I fancy I know 
my own face better than anyone else can do, and I 
don’t think I am anything like that.” 

“That is how I see you,” said Verney, ‘and Miss 
Melville thinks it is exactly like you; so that is how 
you look to two pecple, at all events.” 

Alys was silent for a minute, and then said— 

“J suppose we neyer really know what we are like, 
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either outwardly or inwardly. It’s rather humili- 
ating, when you consider how well we think we know 
every turn of our features ; but, of course, artists have 
the power of idealising all they see, so that where 
commonplace mortals only see an every-day sunset 
over London roofs, and obscured by London smoke, an 
artist sees a hazy vision of fairy-land.” 

“Yes ; for true artists must be, in a measure, poets 
too,” answered Verney, pleased that she should under- 
stand so well his own views of art. 

“T should like to know how you would paint Miss 
Melville. Should you take her as a portrait, in every- 
day dress, or should you idealise her into a fancy pic- 
ture as you are doing me?” 

“Tam not idealising you, Miss Fenwicke, except in 
the matter of dressing you in a quaintly cut gown, 
and letting you sit in an old oak chair. I have given 
you what I suppose you would call your every-day 
face ; but if I painted Miss Melville, I should to a 
certain extent idealise her. I should dress her in 
cloudy grey, and let the moonlight shine on her 
hair; she should have heart’s-ease in her hand, and 
I sheuld call the picture ‘A Little Western Flower.’ 
Verney smiled as he said it, for he was thinking of 
his first meeting with Maude, when she had been so 
shy, and he had found her so delightfully original. 

But Maude flushed crimson. She remembered the 
conversation she had accidentally overheard, and felt 
guilty, for she knew that Herbert Verney had not an 
idea that she had heard that opinion of his expressed 
so unrestrainedly to his friend. She felt that she 
ought to tell him of her innocent eavesdropping, as it 
seemed to her that it gave her an advantage over him, 
knowing what he thought of her, though he, of course, 
could not know her opinion of him. But again she 
checked herself, and was silent. 

But her blushing face had been seen by Alys Fen- 
wicke, who put a very different interpretation on the 
matter. She had fancied on the night of the concert that 
Herbert Verney was not quite indifferent to Maude, 
and now she was convinced that Maude cared for him, 
and that the affection she thought she had seen her 
show for Stanley only existed in her imagination after 
all. And this being so, Alys determined that neither 
Herbert Verney nor Maude Melville should ever guess 
her feelings in the matter; so she said, with her 
sweetest smile— 

“*A Little Western Flower.’ What a pretty name! 
and it suits Miss Melville so beautifully. Heart’s-ease 
is a flower most people love.” 

“T’m afraid it was not so much of the heart’s-ease 
I thought, as that Shakespeare’s words seemed just to 
fit the case; for Miss Melville reminded me of a 
flower, and she comes from the West.” 

“Yes. Western Australia sounds so nice and far- 
away. I should like to go and bury myself out 
there for a little time ; it would be such a complete 
change.” 

“T don’t think you would really like it,” said 
Maude; while Verney added quickly— 

“You buried, Miss Fenwicke! that would never do. 
You have lived all your life in the most civilised 
country, in the most civilised period, of the world. A 
new country—full of life and vigour, it is true, but 





still very new, and, if Miss Melville will let me say it, 
unformed to a certain extent—would not suit you 
at all.” 

“Yes; it is different for me,” said Maude. “TI was 
born there, and the very things you would dislike 
have a charm for me.” 

“TI think you are both wrong; but it is no use 
arguing—two to one, you see, and I can’t pretend to 
stand against that.” 

But the exertion of smiling and talking, when the 
one longing that possessed her was to get away from 
everybody and be quite alone with this new-found 
trouble of hers, had left its trace on Alys, and Herbert 
Verney, quick to note every change in the face that 
was to him the dearest and the loveliest on earth, 
saw, with a feeling of misgiving, that she had grown 
very pale, and that dark rings had formed round the 
beautiful eyes. 

“You are tired?” he said, in a tone of real concern. 
“T have been selfish and thoughtless, and have kept 
you sitting toolong. You look quite faint,” and he 
poured her out some water, while Maude came up to 
her, looking alarmed. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Alys, with a smile; “I am 
quite well again now. I suppose I sat too long, and 
am not accustomed to it.” 

“Tt was my thoughtlessness,” began Verney again. 

But she stopped him with a movement of her 
slender hand. 

“Tt was no one’s fault; but I think I must go 
home now. Will you call a cab?” 

And when he was gone, she turned to Maude, and 
asked her to help her into her hat and cloak. 

Verney put the girls into the cab, and his anxiety 
and distress might have given Alys a clue to his real 
feelings had she not been so full of the discovery 
which she thought she had made, and which was 
troubling her so strangely. At first both the girls 
were silent; but after a time Alys roused herself 
again, and began to talk to Maude about their visit 
to the studio. 

“T suppose it wasn’t at all what you expected?” 
she said ; “ nothing ever is like one’s fancies. I dare- 
say it struck you as being a little bare and prosaic.” 

“Tt wasn’t at all like the studios I have read of in 
books,” said Maude, when Alys interrupted her with 
as near an approach to impatience as Maude had ever 
heard from her. 

“Books ! Is anything ever like it is made in books! 
Life itself, even, is different—so different! In the 
one, everything goes right ; and in the other, every- 
thing is wrong.” 

“ Some books end badly,” suggested Maude. 

“Yes, and those are just the books I cannot bear to 
read ; they are too lifelike.” Then she laughed. “1 
sound most captious and hard to please to-day, but I 
think Iam not well. Tell me, what do you think of 
Mr. Verney now you know him better: do you like 
him?” 

As she spoke, she fixed her eyes on Maude, and 
awaited her answer so eagerly that the younger girl 
felt nervous, and once again blushed deeply as she 
answered— 

“Yes, I like him very much,” 
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The blush meant nothing, as, like all fair people, 
Maude blushed easily; but Alys thought she saw in 
it only another confirmation of her fears. 

She left Maude at the Dalrymples’, overwhelming 
her with thanks for having gone with her to the 
studio, and spent the rest of the drive home in bitterly 
regretting that she had ever taken her there. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir had seemed a very little thing to Alys Fenwicke 
that she asked to be left alone; to get away from her 
friends, however kind or sympathising they might be, 
and to shut herself up in her room, far away from 
everyone. But there are times in every life when it 
seems as if the least thing we wished for is denied us, 
when everything is against us, and, in our despair, we 
are ready to cry out that we cannot bear it, that life 
is too hard for us, and that we can struggle no longer 
avainst our fate. 

All the way heme Alys told herself that she would 
soon be alone in her own room, where she need not 
try any longer to keep up the cheerfulness she did 
not feel, but could give way as much as she liked, and 
weep the bitterness from her heart. 

But as she crossed the hall, Lady Fenwicke came 
out of the study, and exclaimed— 

“T am glad you are back again, Alys; I want to 
speak to you.” 

“T will come down to the drawing-room directly I 
have changed my gown, mamma.” 

“No, I will come with you now, and will sit with 
you while you dress. But what is the matter? You 
look so pale,” as she saw her daughter's pale face and 
languid air. 

“Tt is nothing, mamma: only I felt a little faint ; 
but Iam better now. The studio was hot, and I think 
sitting so long in one position tired me.” 

“But you look quite ill,” said Lady Fenwicke. 
“You must go to your room and lie down, and I will 
come and talk to you,” and she followed her daughter 
up-stairs, Alys protesting that she had nothing the 
matter with her, and would be quite right again when 
she had changed her dress and had some tea. 

Lady Fenwicke was a very fond mother, and, of all 
her children, Alys was her favourite; but she was a 
thorough woman of the world, and years spent in 
society and for society had done much to harden a 
naturally kind and tender heart. 

Seeing her daughter look so pale and tired, Lady 
Fenwicke would have preferred to postpone her con- 
versation until another day—at least, that would 
have been her feeling as a mother ; but she knew that 
it was to Alys’ advantage to speak now, and so, after 
she had helped her to remove her cloak, she seated 
herself on the sofa, and began— 

“T want to speak to you seriously, Alys, and I’m 
afraid you won't like what I’m going to say.” 

Alys looked surprised. It was unlike her mother 
to speak to her in this way, and she did not at all 
understand her. 

“T am sorry if you are going to tell me anything 
disagreeable, mamma,” she answered at length, “for I 
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am in one of those moods when I only feel inclined to 
listen to something pleasant.” 

But there was no answering smile on Lady Fen- 
wicke’s beautiful face as she glanced at her daughter. 

“T am very sorry to have to say this to you to-day, 
when you don’t feel well; but I really have no choice 
in the matter. Your father and I have shielded and 
guarded you from everything that could hurt you, 
until you have grown to think that there is nothing 
for you to do but to enjoy yourself and lead the kind 
of life that suits you best. But, Alys, we have con- 
sidered you so long, and cared for you so tenderly, 
that it is time you thought of us, and considered us.” 

Alys looked at her mother in astonishment ; she did 
not in the least understand what she meant, or what 
she wished her to do, but she understood that this 
was only the prelude to something more important. 

“What I have to ask you is this,” said Lady Fen- 
wicke, rising and pacing the room rapidly: “what 
are your intentions with regard to Stanley Dalrymple? 
Do you intend to marry him, or do you not?” 

Alys was too much astonished to make any answer ; 
she could only look at her mother in speechless 
wonder. 

“Well, do you intend to answer my question ?” said 
Lady Fenwicke, a little impatiently. 

“Really, mamma, you must forgive me, but I can- 
not help being a little astonished. Marry Stanley 
Dalrymple! Why, I have never even thought of such 
a thing.” 

“Then, if you have never thought of such a thing, I 
can only say that your conduct is most inexplicable. 
May I ask whether you are in the habit of receiving 
young men’s attentions and never thinking of them?” 

Alys looked distressed, and paused in the act of 
slipping on a loose cream-coloured dressing-gown. 

“Are you vexed with me, mamma? I think you 
are, though I cannot tell why. I have known Stanley 
Dalrymple ever since they came to live at the Towers, 
and I have always seen a great deal of him. and know 
him well ; but I have not seen more of him lately 
than I have always done. We have been great friends, 
but I think that is partly because Mrs. Dalrymple is 
so very fond of me. But as for marrying Stanley— 
why, I really think I like Ron the better of the 
two.” 

“But, Alys, how much you talked to Stanley at 
our concert the other night—several people noticed 
it; and then you stayed such a long time on the 
stairs with him. You must like him. or you would 
not choose him out in this way.” And Lady Fenwicke 
looked wistfully, almost pleadingly, at her daughter. 

“T think he chooses me out ; that sounds more as it 
should be, does it not? But, mamma, you are not 
telling me everything. Something is the matter, and 
will you not tell me?” and she wound her arms 
round her mother’s neck and kissed her affectionately. 

There were tears in Lady Fenwicke’s eyes as she 
returned her daughter’s kiss, and drawing her down 
on the sofa by her side, she answered— 

“T would have kept it from you if I could, my 
darling ; but you must know in the end, and your 
father thinks you tad better know now, as it gives 
you a chance ; and yet I cannot bear to tell you.” 
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“*VYou look sweeter than ever, 


“But if you are in trouble, I would rather know ; 
can I not help yon?” 

“No one can help us now, Alys—things have gone 
too far; but I thought—I hoped—that you might be 
able to find a happy home for yourself. The truth is, 
we are ruined. We may be able to hold out three 
months longer, but that will be the very longest; and 
oh, Alys! if I could see you happily married before 
the crash comes !” 

Alys looked bewildered. Oniy an hour ago she had 
told herself that the worst had come to her, and that, 
whatever the future had in store, it could have nothing 
worse than what she had already borne. But now she 
knew a graver trouble had come; for this was a blow 
that did not touch her alone, but all that were dear to 
her, and Alys realised, for the first time, what all truly 
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unselfish people feel—that we can bear our own 
troubles, but it is the sorrows of those we love that 
are intolerable to us. 

“ But I thought we were so rich,” she said at length ; 
“we always seem to have as much money as we want 
for everything, and we have this house and the Manor 
—oh, mamma, I can’t understand it! why did you not 
tell me before?” 

“ We wanted to shield you from it, darling,” said her 
mother, stroking the lovely dark head ; “ you are so 
young to know of all these worries.” 

“So young—why, I am twenty-three !” 

“How time flies ! But still that is not being very old.” 

“Tt means having a daughter old enough to share 
all your troubles, at any rate. And now tell me—how 
has all this happened ?” 
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“It has been going on for years. The estate was 
encumbered when your father succeeded to the 
property, and instead of retrenching, we have been 
very extravagant. I blame w~ self very much, now it 
is too late, but I suppose 1 never fully realised our 
position. Your father has borrowed money, and the 
property has been decreasing in value every year, and 
now affairs have come to a climax. We shall sell 
this house and the Manor, and when we have paid our 
debts there will be enough—thanks to the money 
that was settled on me—to let us live abroad and 
educate the children.” 

“Sell the Manor! Oh, mamma, how will you 
bear it?” 

“T can bear anything for myself, though it will be 
very hard to give up the old place—but it is for you, 
Alys. And now, darling, you will see why I am 
speaking so plainly to you about Stanley Dalrymple. 
It is no secret that he admires you—is very much in 
love with you, in fact—and you say that you like him. 
Mrs. Dalrymple would be pleased at the match, and I 
needn't tell you what a relief it would be to me and 
to your father to have you settled. You would be 
very near your old home at the Towers, and Stanley 
is a handsome fellow, and would, I feel sure, make 
you happy. Oh, Alys, when he asks you, you will say 
yes?” and Lady Fenwicke spoke in a pleading tone 
that she seldom used to her beautiful daughter. 

Alys did not answer. Had her mother spoken to 
her a week ago like this, she would have told her that 
the thing she asked was an impossibility; that she 
did not love Stanley Dalrymple, and that she would 
never marry where she did not love. But now all was 
changed. She believed that Herbert Verney loved 
Maude, and she was certain that Maude returned his 
affection ; and if so, what did anything matter? she 
asked herself wearily. She must make the best of her 
life; and what better could she do than be, in some 
way or other, of use to the father and mother whom 
she loved, and who had devoted themselves to her? 
If Stanley Dalrymple loved her, and she made him a 
good wife, she could not see what harm she was 
doing to him or to anyone else by accepting him. 
No, she would be doing good. Her father and mother 
had lost everything—position, wealth, home even; if 
she could make their burden easier for them to bear, 
by taking this step, she would do so. But she made 
one more effort. 

“Thave fancied lately, mamma, that Stanley cared for 
his cousin, Maude Melville ; have you not noticed it?” 

“Cares for that little Australian girl! Oh no, he 
thinks of her as a cousin, nothing more. Mrs. Dal- 
rymple was talking to me about it the other day, and 
was telling me that Stanley is simply devoted to you; 
and she said she would rather have you fora daughter. 
in-law than any other girl she knew. And then she 
mentioned Miss Melville, and said what a sweet girl 
she was, and how fond she is of her. And what do 
you think, Alys ?—she fancies Herbert Verney is rather 
in love with her ; and now that I think of it, I certainly 
noticed that he talked to her a good deal the other 
night. It would be a nice match for her, as she is a 
quiet, dreamy little thing—an ideal wife for an artist.” 
Alys did not speak. Everyone saw it, then, and 
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people were even arranging the match, as they had 
already arranged hers and Stanley Dalrymple’s. 
Well, it was better to know, and get accustomed to 
the idea—it would make it all the easier to bear when 
it came. But the mental strain had been almost too 
much for her, and she felt she could bear it no longer. 

“Tam so tired, mamma; and I don’t feel weil. Do 
you think you can send me upacup of tea? and I will 
try to go to sleep. No one is coming in to dinner to- 
night, so I need not be disturbed.” 

“Yes, darling, that will be the best. I forgot you 
were not well. I willsend you the tea at once, and you 
may feel better soon.” And, with a loving kiss, Lady 
Fenwicke left her to meditate on what she had heard. 

Poor Alys! the heart knoweth its own bitterness; 
and little did Lady Fenwicke guess all her daughter 
was suffering—the weariness of mind that no rest 
could cure, the heart-ache that nothing would soothe. 
But she fought her battles alone, and faced her trouble 
courageously, as her ancestors had fought of old, 
though none of them had had sterner foes to face 
than those Alys Fenwicke fought alone that bright 
June afternoon. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Do you all realise that this is positively my last day 
of leave, and that I go back to hard work to-morrow? 
I can’t think you do, for Eva is actually laughing, 
instead of being dissolved. in tears, as she ought to be, 
at the thought of losing me.” 

“Yes, but I shall have Ron left,” said Eva simply ; 
and Ron retorted— 

“You brought that on yourself, Stanley, and have 
no one else to thank for it.” 

“T shall miss you dreadfully,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
looking fondly at her handsome son; “but of course 
you must go, and I ought to think myself very lucky 
to have had you for so long.” 

“Well, as this is my last day’s leave, I think every- 
one ought to be devoted to me, and that everyone 
should agree to let me have my own way——” 

“You generally manage that,” interposed Ronald. 

“ Well, Maude, what do you say to being the victim, 
and driving down with me to Richmond?—we can 
lunch there and drive home again.” 

“Oh, Stanley!” interposed his mother, “I hardly 
think that will do ; it was all very well in the country 
for Maude to go about with you alone, but here, in 
London, what will people say?” 

“ Now, you dear little mother, just tell ne why two 
cousins cannot have a quiet drive down to Rishmond 
without people making disagreeable comments on it. 
What is the use of having a cousin, if you cannot 
enjoy yourself in a harmless way, without having an 
array of chaperons to mount guard over you? ButI 
must tell you that I jad contemplated the chaperons 
too. I wanted to have had a farewell little party, and 
went round yesterday to ask the Fenwickes to go down 
with us; but Miss Fenwicke was not at all well, and 
Lady Fenwicke seemed to think it was out of the 
question ; but if she is well enough, she will come to 
dinner to-night and bring her fiddle, and if Maude 
will sing, we va> have quite a musical evening.” 
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“Alys ill!” said Mrs. Dalrymple. “I wonder what 
is the matter. Maude said something about it yester- 
day, but I thought she was only a little tired.” 

“Yes, I thought that was all,” said Maude; “she 
felt faint when she was sitting for her picture, but 
she seemed better when she was driving home.” 

“Well, that is what Lady Fenwicke said about it ; 
but I hope she will be better to-night, and able to do 
her share towards our concert. And now, is Maude 
to come with me or not?” 

““T suppose she must go.—That is, unless you would 
rather stay at home, dear?” 

But Maude’s delighted face was answer enough, and 
Stanley went round to the livery stables, to choose a 
cart and horse, while Maude dressed. She felt in a 
state of excitement, and once again she put on her 
prettiest hat and gown, the one she had worn at the 
studio, and surveyed herself with satisfaction. Yes, 
she was pretty—not beautiful like Alys Fenwicke, 
but still pretty ; for had not Herbert Verney once said 
she had a “lovely face,” and so might not Stanley 
think the same? He must care for her, she thought, 
or else he would not have wished to spend this, his 
last day, with her; and it was with the light step 
that betokens a joyous heart that she ran down-stairs, 
to find Stanley waiting for her with a light oak dog- 
cart and a high-stepping mare, who looked, as Ron 
said, “as if she could go.” A kiss for Eva, a wave of 
the hand to Mrs. Dalrymple, and they were driving 
off together, Maude feeling happier than she had done 
since their last row on the river. 

“Tt seems like old times, you and I tegether again,” 
began Stanley, as he whipped up the mare, and looked 
down into his cousin’s pretty face. “I haven’t had 
you to myself since we left the Towers, and I was 
beginning to think that you did not care to see any- 
thing more of me.” 

“T don’t know how you could think that,” said 
Maude shyly; “I was always ready to come with 
you, only sometimes I fancied you didn’t want me.” 

“Didn’t want you! How could you possibly think 
that? Do you think there could ever be a day when I 
didn’t want you?” 

“T don’t know,” she murmured, feeling embarrassed 
at all Stanley was saying, and yet not knowing how 
to avoid the conversation. 

“Yes, you do know,” he answered, looking down 
into her face ; “ you know quite well that I should 
not have spent all my leave at home if it had not 
been that you were there. Do you suppose I should 
have spent long mornings on the river alone, with 
no one for my companion? No, Maude, it is all 
very well to pretend to misunderstand, but you know 
better than that—you know there is an attraction that 
has teen powerful to keep me at home.” 

Again she was silent; but, with a sudden resolu- 
tion that surprised herself, she looked at Stanley and 
answered— 

“ Yes, I knew there was an attraction, but I thought 
it was Alys Fenwicke kept you at home, not I.” 

Stanley did not reply. He had flattered himself 
that when he saw the two girls together his attentions 
were so equally divided that it was impossible for 
either of them to accuse him of paying attention, in 
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any marked degree, to the other, so that he was totally 
unprepared for Maude’s sudden attack. For a moment 
he thought of telling her the truth, and saying that, 
fond though he was of her, he admired Alys Fenwicke 
more—and with him, admiration would always 
take the place of love—and meant to ask her to be his 
wife. But it was not in Stanley’s nature to resist the 
temptation of making love to a pretty girl when he 
had the chance, and so he answered lightly — 

“ Alys Fenwicke is a beautiful girl, and we are very 
old friends, but I fancied you understood me.” 

Poor Maude! She was young and inexperienced, 
and she had made Stanley into a hero ever since his 
rescue of Eva: in her eyes he was perfection, and she 
could not believe he was deceiving her. The thought 
that he loved her, made her heart glow with that 
feeling of satisfied longing that comes to so few of us, 
and seldom, if ever, when we have gone far on the 
journey of life, and know its sorrows and its disap. 
pointments better than its joys. The glowing face 
she raised to his for answer might have told him her 
secret, and have made him pause to think whether he 
had the right to run the risk of destroying his little 
cousin’s happiness in order to gratify the whim of a 
moment. But, like all thoroughly selfish people, 
Stanley never did pause to think, when there was any 
chance of the process proving a disagreeable one to 
him, and so he only smiled back at her by way of 
answer, and Maude was left to her dream of a rosy 
future undisturbed. She always looked back to that 
drive to Richmond as to some vague dream, the 
outlines of which alone remained clear to her, while 
all the rest was shadowy and indistinct. She had con- 
fused recollections of the drive down, of her first view 
of Richmond, standing out clear and bright in the 
golden sunshine—of the lunch, where an obsequious 
waiter mistook them for bride and bridegroom—of 
Stanley’s meaning glances—the stroll by the river, 
and the drive home again. But the actual words that 
were said seemed to fade from her memory, and only 
the impression of what the words were meant to con- 
vey lingered with her—perhaps because, in the midst 
of all his love-making, Stanley was so careful to 
commit himself to no definite offer, but spoke vaguely 
of the future, though Maude was too happy in the 
present to notice this. She felt as though she were 
awaking from some lovely dream when they drove 
back to Pont Street, and Eva rushed into the hall to 
meet her, with the news that Alys Fenwicke was 
better, and was coming to dinner after all. When 
Maude came down to the drawing-room, dressed for 
dinner, she found Alys there, looking very lovely and 
languid, with dark lines under her eyes, and dressed 
in a loose creamy gown that seemed made of filmy 
lace, and was tied round the waist with a pale yellow 
girdle. In her present happy mood Maude felt in 
love with everyone, and returned Alys Fenwicke’s 
kiss with affection, as she asked how she was. 

“T am better now, only I feel tired, and very much 
as though I were made of china, and must be handled 
with care.” 

“ You look sweeter than ever,” whispered Eva, nest- 
ling up to her friend’s side, and petting her hand; 
whilst Ronald said— 


















«It suits you to be made of china, then. and I think 
Verney ought to be here to paint your picture now.” 

Dinner was a merry meal, for though Alys and 
Maude were both rather silent, the others made up for 
it by being more than usually lively. Maude was still 
rapt in her dream of happiness, while Alys was 
reviewing all her mother had said: and Stanley's 
evident admiration, expressed by half-stolen glances, 
convinced her that it had only been the truth when 
Lady Fenwicke had declared he was “devoted to her.” 
After dinner they all went to the drawing-room, as 
Ronald had said he “did not see why they should be 
doomed to drink their coffee all alone, as they would 
far rather talk than sit silent,’ and Alys’ violin was 
brought from its case, while Ron found the music, for 
he was always very proud of his powers as an accom- 
panist. As Alys stood in the middle of the room, her 
chin resting lovingly against her fiddle, her eyes 
dreamy and seeming to gaze beyond the room and all 
init to the distant future, Maude was struck afresh 
with the sense of her beauty. The first time she had 
heard her play, she had thought she made a lovely 
picture ; but now there seemed a new beauty about 
her, something more spiritual in the eyes, more tender 
lines near the corners of the mouth. Maude could 
not understand it, for she did not know that love had 
opened Alys Fenwicke’s eyes, and taught her that she 
had a heart and a soul, and that she was not only the 
beautiful butterfly she had fancied herself to be. She 
played an air of Raff’s, so dreamy, so melodious, so 
sadly sweet, that it seemed to weave a spell about the 
listeners. Mrs. Dalrymple lived in the past once 
more, and was no longer a lonely widow, but a happy 
wife—Maude was living over the afternoon again, and 
hearing Stanley’s dangerously sweet tones in every 
note of the music—while Stanley felt he could no 
longer hesitate, but, come what would, Alys Fenwicke 
should be his. The music died away, and Alys smiled 
her thanks as she sat down by Mrs. Dalrymple’s side 
again, and Ron turned round to Maude and said, 
“Your turn now.” So Maude sang, her sweet, clear 
voice filling the room as she sang Lawrence Kellie's 
‘You ask me why I love.” Alys sat perfectly 
still, trying to convince herself that Herbert Verney 
was right, and Maude would make him a better wife 
than she would have done, while all the time her 
heart was crying out that no one would ever love 
him as she did, no one would ever understand him 
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as well. Stanley felt a twinge of compunction as 
he listened to the sweet tones, for he knew he had 
acted cruelly towards this girl, in trying to make 
her love him, for no other purpose than to wile 
away the time and pass his leave pleasantly. When 
her song was ended, Mrs. Dalrymple asked Stanley to 
sing, and he sang a popular love song, his rich notes 
thrilling the heart of one listener at least. Maude 
sang again, and then Stanley, and they finally 
sang duets, their tones mingling in perfect harmony, 
so that Ron declared it was quite a treat to accom- 
pany them. 

“Now let us have a talk,” said Eva, who was not 
quite so musically inclined, but had been allowed to 
sit up as a treat because it was Stanley’s last evening, 
and also her good-bye to Alys, as the Dalrymples 
returned to the Towers the next day, while the 
Fenwickes remained in town. 

“Poor Eva!” said Alys tenderly: “she has had 
rather too much music, I am afraid.” 

“Not too much,” answered the child seriously, “bat 
quite enough.” 

While Stanley said— 

“Tt was no doubt intended as a compliment, Eva 
meaning that so much sweetness had been almost too 
much for her, and she would have given way altogether 
had the concert lasted.” 

“T am so sorry you are going back to the Towers,” 
said Alys; “it would have been so nice if you had 
stayed on a little longer.” 

“So we should have done, if Stanley’s leave had not 
come to an end; but now I must think of Eva: and 
the country air has already done her so much good.” 

“Tam sorry to cut Eva's ‘talk’ short, but I think I 
hear the carriage, and I must not keep it waiting,” 
said Alys, rising and taking up her violin as tenderly 
as if it had been a baby. “ And this is really good- 
bye?” as she held out her hand to Stanley. 

“I’m afraid so; but I shall be running up here 
again very soon, I expect. so it is not good-bye for 
very long.” 

Some kisses for Eva, and good-byes to all, and Alys 
Fenwicke was gone; and as Maude went slowly up- 
stairs she asked herself once again how it was possible 
that Stanley should prefer her to Alys; “ but I know 
he loves me best,” was her final decision, with which 
she was satisfied. 

(To be continued.) 





LIGHT REFLECTED FROM COMMON THINGS.* 






EFORE my fancy’s eye I seem to see 

A heap of refuse in a squalid lane, 

A place o’ershadowed with a sense of pain, 
Of joyless, dull, prosaic misery ; 

But lo! from out the squalor shines on me 

A light so dazzling that mine eyes I strain, 

If peradventure thus I might obtain 
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Some clue to such unlooked-for brilliancy. 

Tis simply told—a peace of broken tin 

Has caught the sunshine on its polished face, 

Reflecting light on all its sphere within, 

Transforming with its radiance that dull place ; 

FE’en so, the humblest Christian may make bright 

Earth’s saddest scenes with Christ's reflected Light. 
E. M. ALFORD. 


*Suggested by a remark in a sermon by the Rev. W. H. Askwith (on Isaiah Ix. 2), that’ common things reflect the light— 


‘just a piece of polished tin.” 
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Light Surprises, 
Music by the Rev. W. J. Foxety, B.A., B.Mus, 
(Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral.) 
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2. In holy contemplation, 
We sweetly then pursue 
The theme of God’s salvation, 
And find it ever new ; 
Set free from present sorrow, 
We cheerfully can say, 
E’en Jet the unknown to-morrow 
Bring with it what it may ! 
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3. It can bring with it nothing, 
But He will bear us through ; 
Who gives the lilies clothing 
Will clothe His people too ; 
Beneath the spreading heavens 
No creature but is fed ; 
And He who feeds the ravens 
Will give His children bread. 
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“A LIVING DOG IS BETTER THAN A DEAD LION.” 


(Eccues. ix. 4.) 


BY THE REV. DAVID BURNS, GLASGOW. 


we look down on the lower 
creation, we look into a 
mirror, It is, indeed, an 
uneven and broken glass, 
but it shows us features 
which we are startled to 
recognise as our own. We 
see bits of ourselves, and 
these made ugly or comic. 
The vanity of the peacock, the diligence of the ant, 
the careless levity of the grasshopper, are familiar 
instances. 

This caricature of man in the beast gave rise to one 
of the earliest forms of literature. Every tribe has 
its fables ; and each generation, as it comes and looks 
with fresh eyes on this strange world, marks the 
truth of these old stories, and hands them on. 

Under the glowing sky of the East, the fruits of 
the mind, as well as of the soil, are more gorgeous 
than under our colder sun; fables, and figures, and 
all imaginings, flourish there. Hence is it that the 
Bible is so full of poetry and parable. The people 
thought and spoke in symbols, and at once understood 
sayings which seem strange to us. Some of these are, 
like our text here, made darker still by our ignorance 
of Eastern customs and feelings. We need to get, as 
it were, into the very circumstances of tbe speaker 
before we quite catch his meaning. He who first 
uttered this proverb did not think of the lion just as 
we are wont todo; he lived where the noble beast 
was to be seen and heard. And as to the dog he and 
we have ideas altogether at variance. 

Our dog is a pet, and a trusted servant. We ad- 
mire his sympathy and fidelity, and tell how, many a 
time, he has shown an almost human power of reason. 
In some cases the brute is a dearer friend of his master 
than any brother-man is suffered to be. Not tolikea 
dog, and, more so, to be disliked by dogs, is enough, 
with us, to put people in doubt of you. But cway 
among those turbaned people, and in those flat-roofed 
houses, the dog was seldom a companion and fellow- 
tenant. He was the homeless scavenger of the streets, 
and as terrible to the benighted passenger as a beast 
of prey. By the sacred law he was unclean, and in 
popular estimation he was the meanest of beasts. 
His name was a common word to hurl as a curse at 
yourenemy. To this day the Jews use it to tell their 
hatred of the Gentiles, and the Mahometans can find 
nothing viler to say of us Christians. When an 
Oriental wishes to abase himself to the dust, and cover 
himself with shame, he says, “Thy servant is but a 
dog.” 

The lion, however, by universal consent, is the king 
of beasts. His majestic bearing, his flashing eye, and 
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his terror-rousing voice, mark him out for the fore- 
most place. His great strength, used with such great 
courage, enables him to hold the sway of the wilds. 
No wonder, then, that in lands where this noble 
creature roamed, his was a name for man at his 
grandest, just as dog was a word to describe man at 
his meanest. 

One moment, however, might wholly reverse the 
relationship of those animals. Let the lion, even as 
he springs so lithely into the air and counts the prey 
his own, be pierced by the hunter’s dart, and his glory 
is gone. With loosened sinews he strikes the ground, 
and rolls over, a mere heap. The vultures mark the 
change, and swoop down, not on a lion, but on a car- 
case. Better now is a living dog than that dead mass, 
Life, even at its poorest, is such a grand possession, 
that it lifts its owner far above all the grandeurs 
which are blind, and still, and pulseless. That flow- 
ing mane, and mighty head, and limbs so shapely 
and strong, have lost their value in losing life ; they 
are all as nothing, for they cannot act in the present, 
and they have no part in the future: the lion, as 
such, is no more. But the dog is here, and has the 
use of himself, and power to do, and to go on todo. 
Life, then, however feeble and mean, if it be life at 
all, is infinitely higher than death, even when it is 
housed in the noblest form and set in the loftiest 
place. 

Life is indeed the supreme distinction ; and differ- 
ence in life is always the chief difference, be it in 
plants, or beasts, or men. The finer and the fuller 
the life is, the more exalted is the creature. The 
moss is greater than the stone it beautifies, just 
because it is alive, and can spread and change. The 
mouse that plays around the stone and scampers over 
the velvety moss is better than both—ay, more than 
the mountain that bears them all up. All that mass 
of rock and soil, with its myriad grasses and trees, is 
nothing in comparison with the life which glances 
from those keen eyes and guides those twinkling 
feet. The mountain does not feel the pattering steps ; 
but. the mouse builds its house cunningly in the 
cleft, and is glad as it runs forth to frisk in the sun. 

Let man, however, step upon the scene, and at once 
animal life at its best is shown to be but poor. In his 
frame he is smaller, weaker, and of briefer duration 
than many of the beasts, yet he conquers and uses 
them all. Here now is a creature not driven blindly 
by a mere instinct, but quick with thought and will, 
and able for self-direction. He can look around and 
on, and of purpose alter his circumstances and deter- 
mine his destiny. Even when the fierce beasts, or the 
resistless forces of nature, crush his puny body and 
end his career, he is still greater than they. He 
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knows what is doing; and by his calm submission 
or agonised foresight, he shows a life grander than 
his destroyer. 

Among men themselves, it is still life which makes 
anyone really less or more than another. It can 
never be that what a man has can exalt him, but only 
what he is. It is not wealth, or station, or age which, 
in itself, can make me nobler. I might be the richest 
of men, and fill the highest office, and have a long 
experience of life behind me, and, for all that, be un- 
worthy of reverence or of imitation; and, on the 
other hand, I might be poor, and but a youth, and 
yet deserve the respect of all my fellows. It is my 
heart, my character, my mind—my life—which makes 
me really mean or great. 

When we consider humanity in this light, we see an 
infinite variety among men. They rise upwards from 
the place of the brutes to the very Home of God. One 
man, indeed, is so little of a man that he almost lives 
the life of an animal. He toils only that he may eat 
and sleep, and give the body what pleasure he can. 
He scarcely uses the reason, or the conscience, or the 
power of self-control, or any of the faculties in virtue 
of which he can claim not to be a beast; so his man- 
hood, for lack of exercise, pines away, and the man is 
dead, years, it may be, before he breathes his last. 

Another man, who, perhaps, is that man’s fellow- 
labourer, is all the while citizen of a world too high 
for the other even to imagine. He is using his bodily 
strength just as much, but he uses also his nobler 
energies. Bending over a spade, or pushing a barrow, 
and needing but little of his mind for the work in 
hand, he has opportunity to remember, and meditate, 
and feel. Then, and in the leisure hours, he has the 
deepest truths, the richest imaginings, the noblest 
doings of men, as the familiar things of his thought. 
What a fair and grand world is he at home in! What 
a high life is that which thrills, and sings, and aspires 
through all his being! He, indeed, is a man worthy 
of the name. 

But men are capable of a better life than even that, 
with all its beauty and activity. Mental greatness, 
while it lifts us above some of our fellows, does abso- 
lutely nothing to set us beside our God. By itself, 
indeed, it cannot give us the highest place even in the 
esteem of the world. Let a man be ever so wise and 
brilliant, yet selfish, and he cannot rank with his 
good, though uncultured, brother. The hero is he of 
grandest heart, and not he of grandest mind. It is 
love, which will not unclasp itself; it is integrity, 
which holds right on through all allurements and 
terrors ; it is patience, which, in pain, bears up to the 
very end: it is goodness of some sort which compels 
the lasting applause of men. In other words, it is the 
god in the man which gains from his fellows the 
honour nearest to worship. We count him better than 
ourselves, and set him above us, and copy him—only 
if we be assured that he is good. 

God, as Himself the One altogether good, has not 
left us without every possible help to win this crown 





of our nature. In the Person of Jesus He appeared 
amongst us, and cried, “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” By His own death Jesus cleared away the 
barriers of death, which held us back from the freest, 
noblest life. Then, as one of us, He rose to the 
heights of being. Our Brother—body and soul of 
Him—a true and full Man, lives now with God and 
as God. All that grandeur, and tenderness, and joy of 
life is the pattern of what God meant man to be ; and 
it is the prophecy of what we ourselves shall be if we 
care to trust and follow Jesus. That, because of its 
glory, is alone entitled to the name of life. 

To have, then, the tiniest beginnings of the Divine 
goodness, to be indeed but born a babe of that eternal 
life, is to be, in nature and fate, more than the 
grandest man who has had no such experience. It 
means that we have caught at least a spark of the light 
which can never go out. The flame of true love and 
righteousness is lit, and shall rise ever higher, and 
burn clearer. There is no life better in kind, or longer 
in career. So precious is this one possession, that to 
have it, or not to have it, is the supreme distinction 
among men. What matters it whether we be beauti- 
ful or clever or rich, if we be dead in our inmost 
heart, and it needs but time to bring the corruption to 
the face? And what matters it, though we be plain 
and dull and poor, if we be growing into God’s own 
likeness, and if we are to live as long as God, and still 
be growing? Better a thousand times over is the 
Christian, even at his meanest, than the man of the 
world at his grandest. Better a living dog than a 
dead lion. 

No one can fail to notice that there are dog-like 
Christians, and that there are also lion-like men of 
the world. We see people who doubtless are true 
lovers of Jesus and genuine children of God, but 
who nevertheless fail to show the graces and nobilities 
of the life eternal. They are mean in their ways, and 
ill to do with. There is no sturdiness and no dash 
about them. Daily converse with the King of kings 
puts no dignity into their bearing. A title to mansions 
in the Everlasting City does not lighten their eyes and 
lift them up. Such folk are poor enough Christians; 
and (he world treats them much as the Oriental did 
the shunned and hated dog. 

Then, also, there are others who indeed honour their 
name as Christians, but whose lowly lot hides the 
grandeur of their being. Their duties, and no less 
their trials, are of such a sort as not to show the 
splendid and striking aspects of a good heart. Theirs 
but to toil, and suffer, and busy themselves in little 
ministrations to unknown people. Meekness, con- 
tentment, patience, are the beautiful but unglowing 
virtues of their life. It needs more than the careless 
glance of a passer-by to catch the gleam of the eternal 
light in those soft eyes. Only those of us who have 
the Christ’s Spirit and its insight, can recognise the 
Christ’s hidden ones. 

We need have no hesitation, then, in admitting that 
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there are some of those who know not the life of God, 
who nevertheless excel some Christians in outward 
nobility. They are as lions in the force and grace of 
their actions. Such a manly front, such eloquence, 
such skill and audacity have they! They seem, 
indeed, the lords of our race. In truth, the best of 
them compare well with Christians, even in certain 
things which are the proper fruit of the Christly 
life. They are generous to the poor, true in their 
friendships, and zealous for social reforms. They 
shame many a greedy and churlish saint. We are 
apt to join the world in its praise of them, and in its 
scorn of him who seems but as a dog beside the 
lion. But, alas! our noble lion-is dead; and the dog 
at least has life! Harsh as it sounds to say it, we 
have to pronounce those goodly acts of the worldling 
to be but corruption at work. He is but pleasing his 
own heart. His is a fine, an almost lovely selfishness. 
but there is in it not a throb of the divine and eternal 
life. His is not the love of man which is kindled by 
the love of God. Therefore, like all dead things, it 
will not grow and beautify itself. It will change 
with the man’s mood ; and will rush into the opposite 
on meeting with ingratitude and failure. At the 
longest, it will last only until death; for none but 
heavenly goodness can carry itselt over into heaven. 
There the true life, however dog-‘ike it may be 
now, shall have every opportunity of -xalting itself 
to lion-like glories. The great thing, ‘herefore, is 
to have life, and so have hold on etern‘ty and its 
progress, Better indeed is a living dog tl an a dead 
lion ! 

Let us, however, guard ourselves ag inst the 
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thought that godly men are generally less lion- 
like than their neighbours. The Spirit of Christ does 
not demean a man, but seeks to lift him up to the 
majesty in which God made us, and higher, to the 
majesty which shines from the human form on the 
throne of heaven. And the story of the world’s life 
in the by-past centuries witnesses to the success of 
the Divine inspiration. The names which are writ in 
fadeless gold on the page, are not the names of 
worldlings. The world’s grandest ones were, after 
all, not of it. Humanity has crowned itself with a 
diadem, whose gems burn with no earthly light. 
For vast achievement, for sore endurance, for grand 
daring, we read the record of the saints. For the 
foremost works of intellect, and imagination, and 
tenderness, we have to look to the citizens of Heaven 
who lived on the earth. The patriarchs and Apostles, 
the martyrs and missionaries, and many an unfamed 
Christian, have shown our human life at its grandest. 
They were meek and pure, as the Lamb of God, but no 
less brave and mighty, as the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah. And we who are their heirs do not truly 
live out the spirit which is in us, if we are not of 
nobler mien than common men. We are thwarting 
the grace of God in us, and we are misrepresenting 
the Christ, who is our life, if we be of a mean heart, 
and do low things, and are content with a poor 
character. We, who are children of God, ought to 
face the world as God-like men and women, and do 
a God-like part. 

To that end let us cling closer to Christ, that in the 
love of Him we may rise into His likeness, and 
receive of His Spirit ever more and more. 


Boy 


HOW WE FORMED OUR BAND OF HOPE. 





ILL you undertake to look after 
the Band of Hope?” asked our 
minister. 

“T have sufficient work in 
hand already,” was my reply, 
“and don’t see my way to carry- 
ing it out properly.” 

And so the subject dropped for 
the time. But, somehow, the matter was not allowed 
to rest. It cropped up at our meetings: it obtruded 
itself in conversation. A need seemed to be ex- 
perienced ; and so, about two years after, we again 
found ourselves discussing the subject seriously, with 
the earnest intention of doing something. 

Several friends were willing to help, and it appeared 
only to need some person to set the thing going and 
Work it. 

So, after consultations with the minister and 
friends, we found ourselves gathered together in 





the schoolroom at the preliminary meeting of our 
Juvenile Band of Hope. 

My idea in regard to the meetings was this: we 
might teach the children to sing temperance songs 
and hymns, and so make the evenings bright and 
interesting for them. True, I did not understand 
music sufficiently to manage this by myself, but I 
relied on some musical friends, warmly interested in 
the cause, to assist me. 

But it was not to be. 

The very evening we held our preliminary meeting 
a friend told me he was about to start in the same 
room a Juvenile Choral Society. 

Nor was that the only disappointment of the even- 
ing, for the man whom I had regarded as my chief 
strength and ally told me he had too much work on 
hand to come regularly, but promised oceasional help. 

I mention these and other disappointments with a 
special intention—viz., to show that in work of this 
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kind one must be prepared for reveises, and that it is 
only by steady perseverance we can hope to succeed. 

We invited all—both children and adults—to our 
preliminary meeting. Our president, the vicar, our 
vice-president, the curate, were there, and about forty 
children, with one woman. 

The evening went off satisfactorily ; but what was 
to follow? 

With no second helper, with no music-class as a 
piece de resistance, I felt the prospect gloomy indeed 
as I reviewed matters the following morning. 

“But if not music, why not a magic-lantern?” I 
thought ; and friends readily assisted me in obtaining 
what h:s proved one of the most attractive features 
of ou: Band of Hope evenings. 

Then, too, a lady (one who, in addition to parish 
occupation, is at work in town every day) offered her 
services as registrar; so that when the thirty-two 
children who came to our first meeting presented 
themselves, we felt in good hopes about the future. 

With readings, recitations, and hymns, our first 
night passed pleasantly enough. We gave the child- 
ren forms to fill up, so as to obtain their parents’ 
consent to becoming members; and when they re- 
turned these, they were enrolled, and received a card 
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of membérship. We also promised thein that wheg 
they had attended four consecutive weeks they should 
receive a medal. 

* Perhaps we were a little over-generous; but then, 
this is a record of what we did, not what we ought to 
have done. 

The medals cost usa penny each ; and these, with 
the forms and cards, we obtained from the Church of 
England Temperance Society, which society and the 
Band of Hope Union readily gave us their assistance, 

We made it a rule that the children should pay a 
halfpenny a week, to go towards expenses. This has 
been regularly paid, and in a few cases only has it 
been necessary to remit the fees for a -hort time 
whilst the parents of two or three of our members 
have been out of work. 

Soon came the first night of our magic-lantern. It 
was with feelings of hope, tempered by trepidation, 
that, after a preliminary trial at home, we set forth 
somewhat earlier than usual for the school. 

Arrived ten minutes before it was time to com- 
mence, expecting, as usual, to find all things prepared, 
we discovered that our regular official was not able to 
be present; and his substitute had only just come, 
had made no preparation for us, and did not even 

know how to light the gas! When, at 
length, we got one gas alight, he had 








“ His substitute did not even know how to light the gas.” 





no taper in his holder for the higher 
burners; and when he finally tied a 
candle on the holder, it broke; whilst 
all this time the children were outside 
on the tiptoe of expectation, and giving 
vent to their feelings by sundry in- 
timations at the door which were too 
plainly expressed to be misunderstood ! 

It was half an hour after the time 
appointed that the first picture was 
shown on the screen, and we told, by 
picture and description, the story of 
Magdala, and the woes which intoxica- 
tion brought on King Theodore of 
Abyssinia ; and then, by a natural trans- 
ition, we took our dusky forces back 
to India, and told of their intrepidity 
during the Mutiny and in various en- 
counters ; of Havelock’s “saints”: their 
temperance habits and their gallant ex- 
ploits; and so nearly an hour slipped 
rapidly away, to the universal satisfac- 
tion of the children. 

Thus the evening which had begun 
in such gloom ended in brightness. 

Since then we have used the lantern 
about twice a month. To the Recreative 
Evening-Schools Association we are much 
indebted for the loan of slides, and we 
can only wish the society may be 80 
warmly supported that it may be able 
to extend largely its beneficent opera- 
tions. 

From time to time we have given 
prizes for texts written or painted by 
the children. A large amount of in- 
terest was taken in the competitions, 
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How we ForMeD 


and to the unsuccessful ones we have given little 
stories or booklets on temperance subjects, which, 
we trust, may have been the means of useful 
influence in their homes. 

Of the lecturers who have come to our assist- 
ance, strange to say, by far the most successful 
have been ladies. 

It was one of the surprises of the session 
when a lady on the sunny side of five-and- 
twenty came to us. 

“How long will your address last?” I had 
asked her. 

“ About ten minutes or a quarter of an hour,” 
she had replied. 

“Well, if you can hold the children longer, 
do so.” 

As a matter of fact, her address extended to 
nearly an hour, and was given in an admirable 
manner, with plenty of facts and anecdotes, 
brisk and vivid, with numbers of questions to 
the children, which were eagerly answered. 

Another surprise of a different kind was the 
evening we expected a lecturer down; but 
through some misunderstanding as to dates, he 
did not arrive. 

We had absolutely nothing prepared—not so 
much as a book with which to beguile the time. 

My eyes dwelt anxiously on the door after 
I had given a short address. But a gentle- 
man who takes an interest in the society fol- 
lowed on for a few minutes, a book was sent 
for,a reading and a recitation followed, and so 
the evening passed pleasantly enough. 

Next week came our great lecturer. We were on 
the tiptoe of expectation. 

“How long will your address take?” I queried. 

“What length do you wish?” 

“Three-quarters of an hour, or an hour.” 

“Impossible! I can speak for a quarter of an 
hour, perhaps twenty minutes, but not more.” 

However, he did give an address of twenty-five 
minutes’ duration, perhaps half an hour. A week 
earlier we should have found more difficulty in fill- 
ing up the evening, but this time we were prepared ; 
and I never intend going to conduct a Band of 
Hope meeting in future without being ready to take 
the place of anyone who may fail to put in an 
appearance. 

We began with thirty-two children (which, for the 
neighbourhood, we thought a very fair number) ; then 
the attendance crept up to forty, fifty, sixty, and ere 
the season was finished our average was over seventy ; 
whilst in the future there seems a prospect of still 
further expansion. 

We had intended to give up the elass during the 
summer, notwithstanding the advice generally tendered 
by temperance workers to hold weekly meetings 
throughout the year; but when it came to the 
point, we could not make up our minds to lose sight 
of our little soldiers for so long, and determined on 
monthly meetings during the four months from May 
to August. 

If the truth must be told, it should be recorded 
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“The most successful have been ladies.” 


that when we held our first summer meeting, and 
saw the bright, earnest, happy faces gathered to- 
gether, we could not help a pang of regret to think 
that for a whole month we should not see those dear 
little ones again. 

Of course we had the inevitable tea at the con- 
clusion of the season. The tea, as the lecturer after- 
wards expressed it, seemed to have got into the heads 
of the children; but they apparently enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly. 

Now, when I reflect on the success with which this 
effort has been attended, and on the utter inexperi- 
ence of those who organised it, I am driven to the con- 
clusion that there must have been some staying power 
not visible on the surface. I think it was this :— 

We made those meetings a matter of prayer, and 
we looked to God for a blessing. We lored the 
children, and our hearts were filled with rejoicing 
when we saw how glad they seemed to be to come. 
We never allowed ourselves to be downcast or de- 
pressed by difficulties or disappointments, but were 
determined to go steadily on; and the difficulties, 
thus resolutely faced, were far less than we had 
anticipated. 

It does seem to us the will of our Heavenly Father 
that these bright, happy children—and no less the 
troublesome, noisy boys (over whom, we hope, we 
are obtaining some influence)—should be preserved 
from one of the most terrible temptations which can 
come to man, 
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CRICKETY’S 








CHILD. 


BY EMMA E, HORNIBROOK, AUTHOR OF “COST WHAT IT MAY,” ‘‘TRANSITO,” “THE LOST BAR,” 
“QUEEN OF THE RANCHE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
] URRY up, will ye!” 

“T’m a-hurryin’, and you’re 
a-harryin’.” 

The first part of my reply 
i was distinct enough, but the 









RSERZ latter was mumbled under 
3 my breath, for I was terribly 

afraid of Crickety. The first 
letter of the last word was very pronounced, by way 
of emphasis. 

I was not Crickety’s child, though I was called so, 
and she had brought me up. I did not know whose 
child I was, and if she did, she would not tell. 
Crickety was a witch, if ever there was one, and 
we know there used to be in the Bible times. She 
gloried in the character; it was her stock-in-trade. 
Under cover thereof she did a great many wicked 
things, and often took what was not her own; but 
the neighbours were afraid to complain. If a cow 
kicked over a pail of milk, or the butter would not 
come, it was all due to Crickety’s uncanny influence. 

She dressed in a fashion to keep up her reputation— 
that is, as all witches do in pictures and story-books. 
She wore a thick stuff petticoat, a short red cloak 
down to her knees, and a hat. The latter was always 
of beaver, in fashion like a Welshwoman’s, and tied 
with broad black ribbons down over a cap which was 
usually clean. The only thing wrong about the “get- 
up” was, this hat should have been pointed. How- 
ever, perhaps she came from Wales. 

The cloak had a history. It was given to her by an 
artist who once “drew her out,” as she called it, on 
canvas. Why he should have cared to paint sallow 
cheeks and wrinkles when so many fresh young faces 
were about him I cannot imagine. 

Now, as I ran along that day with an old shawl 
fastened round my neck by a pin, which scratched me 
at every step, between hurry and fright I spilt some 
of the beer I had been sent to fetch. Crickety’s single 
crutch was lifted threateningly ; the next minute it 
was across my shoulders. 

I cried out, though I had often been hit harder, and 
was well used to it by this time. Neither of us noticed 
that a gentleman was riding past, until a clear, strong 
voice—a very quiet voice; so quiet that it quieted 
other people—said— 

“ Don’t beat the girl, mother. What has she done?” 

Crickety turned with a curtsey to “ Master John.” 

“She's a regular himp, sir,she is! She’s that care- 
less, wasting a poor woman’s su’stance, who han’t got 
a penny in the world.” 

I had heard this so often that I got to believe it. 
It was -not coin, then, that Crickety kept in the old 
stocking under the roof. 

“She looks bright and pretty enough,” the gentle- 
man went on, “only she wants smartening up.” (He 
did not say in what way.) “I don’t think you keep 














her to school. Send her, and I will pay, and give you 
something to make up for the spilt milk.—So, child, 
in an odd way, you may consider yourself my pupil, 
and must learn very fast and do me credit. What is 
your name?” 

I answered, somewhat defiantly, for I was not proud 
of the connection— 

“ Crickety’s child.” 

He laughed so long and pleasantly that all my ill- 
humour vanished, and I laughed too. Even Crickety 
puckered up her wrinkles. At last he said— 

“That won't do. You must have a—an—what is it? 
I can’t get hold of any word but individuality.” 

As I did not then know what this meant, I waited 
for him to speak again. 

“What is your own name, my girl?” 

“ Madge.” 

“ Well, Madge, good-bye. Here, shake hands. Dry 
your eyes, be a good girl and clever, and I don’t think 
your mother will hurt you again now that you are 
under my protection.” 

He actually bent down from the saddle and took my 
dirty little fingers into his own gloved hand. From 
that moment I was a different being. I was but a 
child of fourteen, used to hard words and bad words, 
but not used to kindness. It seemed to carry my 
heart with it all at once, as if it melted and went 
out with a rush. Oh, the power of kind words! 

Then he put his hand into Crickety’s, but not to 
shake it. I knew he slipped money into her palm. 

“T’ll make somethink o’ ye yet, Crickety’s child,” 
muttered the old woman as she stumped away. “Ay, 
she shall be pretty, if pretty pays. When the drap’s 
gone Providence fills the can.” 

With which comforting but wicked assurance, she 
disappeared into the house to enjoy what was left of 
her beer. 

Mr. John was a sensible man. For a long time I 
should have questioned the fact whether the great 
King Solomon himself was a wiser; but he did one 
foolish thing when he let me know I was pretty. 
Rob Rolls, a foolish boy at the school, after that pre- 
tended to be in love with me. And when I used to 
come in with my hair combed straight and glossy, and 
tied with a little bit of brown ribbon, and my face as 
clean and shiny as soap and water could make it, I 
read my good looks in the schoolmaster’s eyes. The 
master was a young man, very pale, and with a high 
forehead. But oh, he knew a lot! 

Mr. John was by right Mr. Temple. He lived at. 
Templetrine with his brother, Mr. Philip, and they 
managed the estate between them. They had grown 
up on it, and all the country got used to calling them 
by their Christian names during the old squire’s life- 
time, and found it hard to give it up afterwards. Mr. 
John was the elder, but half an hour was not much 
between them, and they stood on equal rights. 

Most people called Mr. Philip the handsomer. 1 
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did before that day of which I have just told. He 
had brown eyes, a quantity of brown wavy hair, 
which was always coming into his eyes and being 
tossed back, a laughing mouth, and beautiful white 
teeth. He bore himself as if he was a prince, but a 
very gracious one. He had been away from Temple- 
trine for a spell, and was only just come back, after 
seeing the world. 

Mr. John was quiet, tall, and strong. His hair was 
sandy and his eyes were clear blue. Those eyes got the 
truth out of one at once, without a word of question- 
ing, and yet I was not afraid of them. I observed 
that the children always took kindly to him. 

Iwas little past childhood when he first took my 
part. Still, I was small and slight for my years, 
though I afterwards shot up. For his sake I took 
kindly to something else, and that was my books. I 
learned and learned until the thirst for knowledge 
possessed me, and the pride born of praise puffed me 
up. I read and read until I lived in grand scenes 
quite apart from my mean surroundings. Often Mr. 
John would leawe books at the cottage, which I greedily 
devoured. Then he would talk to me about them after- 
wards, when we met in the woods or lanes, and sodraw 
out my mind. 

What wonderful things I learned! Something of 
the wild flowers which grew so freely round me, 
something of the earth on which we trod, something 
of the way great rocks were made, and of the beauti- 
ful shells in the limestone. Then, again, I was off in 
the regions of romance, and wished I could be a prin- 
cess shut up in some castle, with a brave knight to 
deliver me. But was not Cinderella at one time a 
maid-of-all-work? I don’t think Mr. Temple was as 
wise as Solomon when he let ine get hold of that ! 

Iloved to meet him, and made my face and hair 
shine, and trimmed my sun-hat with wild flowers, for 
Icould not get many ribbons, and put on my neatest 
apron when I thought he might passour way. I often 
met Mr. Philip, too, and he was sure to say something 
about my bright eyes and rosy cheeks. 

So things went on until I grew up and had left 
school. I was not beaten, was well enough dressed, 
and never hungry, but who paid for this I did not in- 
quire. Then there came an event in my life. Granny (as 
Thad got to call her) took me one evening to Temple- 
trine. What her business there was I did not know, 
and there would have been no good in my asking. I 
had tea in the housekeeper’s room, while Crickety got 
atalk with Mr. John, for Mr. Philip had been away 
for full six months. Oh, what a beautiful place it 
was! I was taken through the house—the great 
drawing-room and all, and saw myself reflected from 
every corner. It was a palace of delights ! 

Going home, Crickety told me that I must be nearly 
eighteen, and good-looking girls should depend on 
themselves, and not on them as couldn't support ‘em. 
I puzzled a little over her words, and was afraid she 
wanted to get me taken on as a housemaid, so that 
she could come and go at will. I only know that 
with her it was not “ Hanesty is the best poliey,” as 
the copybooks say, but “ Get money ; by any means— 
at any rate!” 

About this time the master of the school began to 
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visit our cottage. He had a flute, out of which he 
brought such beautiful music as nearly made me cry. 
I used to sing the tunes he played when alone in the 
woods. 

There were two things which prevented me getting 
friends with him all at once. The first was, he was 
almost as shy with me as I was with him, and still 
more so with Crickety. Crickety, too, had a certain 
awe of him, though she professed to hold him in con- 
tempt, and hated him soundly. He had once spoken 
a word to her about God seeing us always, and she did 
not like that, and no wonder! But to me he said 
more. He told me that the God who had made the 
beautiful world was willing to be my Father and 
Friend, and had devised a way by which His rebellious 
and ungrateful children might be brought nigh to 
His heart of love. He said, also, that the yearning in 
my own heart for love was implanted by our Creator, 
and He alone could satisfy it. Many a lonely path 
His Divine Presence made bright. It sounded very 
nice and comforting in my ears, but that was all. 

The second thing that piqued me was, that with all 
his learning the schoolmaster did not make much of 
mine. 

“The great writer of the books which charm you so 
much, Sir Walter Scott, when he lay a-dying, asked 
his son-in-law to read to him,” he said. “‘ What book?’ 
inquired Mr. Lockhart. ‘There is but one,’ replied 
the man of genius, at whose works the world had 
wondered. He meant the Bible. I have given you 
one, Madge ; do you read it?” 

“TI do,” I answered. “ Isaiah is fine, and Job grand ; 
but the Psalms are beyond me. They seem like the 
same thing over and over again.” 

“ They are,” he said. “ Tne crying of a soul after God, 
once it is acquainted with Him, must be continual.” 

At last there came a day when Mr. John went past 
without even seeing me. He was riding. grave and 
quiet as ever, next to a beautiful young lady in a long 
habit and with a white plume in her hat. who was 
chatting away gaily to Mr. Philip on her other side. 
He was not grave, but was bending his proud head 
towards her, and showing all his teeth. Somehow I 
felt angry that he should look so well just then. 

I saw the pain deepen in Mr. John’s eyes from that 
time, and I felt a jealous pain grow in my own heart. 
Oh, if I could only set things right! And yet I 
scarcely knew what I wished. 

It was some weeks after this, and I was sitting 
under the shade of the old oak—a hundred and fifty 
years old they said it was—that bent over the path lead- 
ing down to the river. The path branched off the broader 
road that ran from the village. and by following it 
a little farther you came to the grand entrance to 
Templetrine. I was repeating some verses I wished to 
learn, that I had met with somewhere. They were 
very sad ones, and I did not know from what they 
were taken, but they suited me just then— 

“We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find. 
Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life— 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.” 


Thank God, I have lived to say I do not believe 
these lines. Life need not be, and should not be. full 
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of suffering, even if we do not get all we want in the 
world. What the human soul really wants is Christ ; 
I know itnow. And to those who have Him, all other 
needful things shall be added. 

I was so busy with my verses, I did not notice any- 
one was nigh me until a weak voice said— 

* Am I near Templetrine, young woman? ” 

I turned to look at the traveller, and was smitten 
with pity, for all my life with Crickety had not made 
my heart grow hard. She was scarce five years older 
than I, but her look was just as innocent, and perhaps 
more true than my own. Her clothes were cut ina 
different fashion, and she had the manner of a real 
born lady ; but her pretty blue eyes looked as if they 
had shed a great many tears, and her cheeks were 
white and thin. She could scarcely stand. 

“Here, sit down!” I said, pointing to a rustic 
bench under the oak, and helping her to reach it, 
for she staggered. Then I pulled down a big leaf 
from another tree, and making it into a cup, as I 
often had done before, brought her a drink of fresh 
water from the spring. 

She revived a little, but began to look about her 
eagerly. 

“Templetrine!” she cried. “They said it was but 
a little way from the village. Young woman, do you 
know of any house near that would take me in? I 
can’t stay here.” 

I thought of our cottage, but was doubtful of her 
reception. 

“Would you be afraid to stay here alone while I 
run down the lane to Crickety?” I asked. 

“Who is Crickety ?” 

“She is my granny.” 

I don’t think she understood me, for she went on 
muttering about Philip—her Philip ! 

The name startled me. I ran for granny. 

Now, Crickety was that curious, and desired so 
much to get hold of people’s secrets—which, I sup- 
pose, is a weakness even in witches—that directly she 
set eyes upon the young lady she settled to take her 
in. Between us we got her down the lane and on the 
rest of the way. 

Mr. Philip was riding by that evening all alone, 
when Crickety went out to meet him. 

“ Master, let me tell your fortune.” 

“TI know my own fortune, mother,” he replied, with 
a toss of his handsome head. “You have told it a 
dozen times or more—a pretty lady, and all that. And 
see, Rob will not stand.” 

He touched his horse lightly with the spur, making 
it prance a little. But Crickety, nothing daunted, 
twisted her crooked fingers into the mane. 

“The pretty lady's come,” she said. “The horse 
will stand for its master’s good ; the promised lover 
will tarry to hear of the bride of his noble 
house.” 

When Crickety spoke as a fortune-teller, I always 
noticed her words were better chosen than at any 
other time. I saw Mr. Philip start, and turn a shade 
pale ; but he recovered himself quickly, and laughed 
out aloud—too loudly, I thought. 

“ All very fine, dame, but you have tried it on too 
often with me. Here, let me cross your hand with 





silver, and keep your dark art to frighten those who 
don’t know you.” 

He laid his whip lightly on the horse’s neck, and 
they were off with a bound along the dusty road, 

“Never mind,” muttered Crickety, as she hobbled 
away; “the prod sank deep. On the morrow my 
secret will bring gold.” 

I was ill at ease, for I was a child no longer, and 
knew more than Crickety thought. To get out of the 
cottage that evening, I threw an old shawl over my 
head and wandered into the park. 

I knew every inch of the way ; almost every rabbit 
in the warren. There were no poachers about, and if 
there were, they would not molest me—me, Crickety’s 
child. With my heart sore for Mr. John’s pain, I 
walked on and on under the cool night air. 

Before I knew it, I had reached a sort of summer- 
house, down a shady path, with great ferns and white 
stones and shells gleaming out here and there in the 
moonlight. Then I stopped, for I heard a moan, 

I crept to the side of it and peeped in. Mr, John 
was there alone, his head bent down on his arms, 
which were folded before him on the table. “Help 
me to bear——!” he groaned. J could not bear it, so 
I stole in. 

“Mr. John, what is it?” 

He started and looked up. His eyes were red and 
bloodshot, and his lips quivering. 

“Oh, is that you, Madge? What brought you here 
at this hour of the night? You must go away at 
once, my girl.” 

I caught at the words. 

“Your girl?” I exclaimed. “Yes, the girl you 
saved from Crickety, but—Crickety’s child! The girl 
you had taught and trained for something better than 
slavery, but—Crickety’s child! The girl who would 
die to save you from an hour’s pain or sorrow, but” 
(the bitter shame of it broke my voice to a sob as 
I sank at his feet), ‘“‘ but—Crickety’s child !” 

He stooped to raise me, but I would not be raised. 
I pushed his hands away. 

“Why did you have me trained and taught?” I 
went on. “Why did you take my hand at all that 
day, as if you wanted to be my friend? And now 
you won't let me comfort you when you are in trouble; 
you want to send me away because I am Crickety’s 
child. Are you ashamed or sorry to have me here 
with only us two alone?” 

His answer was very low. 

“ Yes,”’ he said, “I am sorry.” 

But I did not heed. I hurled words at him in my 
folly. 

“TI don’t know whose child I am, but I am not hers. 
I may be better born, and I have tried to learn. Cin- 
derella had all the dirty work to do, and Catharine of 
Russia——” 

I stopped suddenly, for the moon sent in a ray of 
light upon us, and, looking up, I saw the flicker of a 
smile upon Mr. John’s face. I rose at once, and drew 
my shawl about me. 

“It is over now.” I sighed. “You think I could 
never be like that fine young lady who rides 80 
grandly at ycur side.” 

He took my hands in his. He made me sit beside 
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“*Don’t beat the girl, mother.’ ”—p. 58% 


him on the bench, holding me still in a firm but loose 
kind of way, as if he was determined to take care of 
me, as of a naughty child. 

“You are a brave little maid,” he said. 
you are of a lowly station, I honour you, and would 


“Though 


not charge your innocent mind with a wrong 
thought. Some day you will be chosen by one who 
will be worthy of your love and trust.” 

“And you will marry that lady?” 

“No,” he answered sadly; “she will marry my 
brother.” 

“Your brother!” I cried. ‘ Why, Mr. Philip’s pro- 
mised wife is in Crickety’s cottage, and Crickety says 
she has the papers that will hinder anyone else from 
marrying him.” 

He did not speak for a long time after that ; so long, 


that I thought he had forgotten allabout me. I grew 
hot all over, for I knew he did not at all believe what 
I had said. At last he rose, and lifting me up without 
asking a single question, led me to the nearest gate 
to my home, put his hand upon my head, bade “God 
bless me,” and turned away. ~ 

I ran back to my own place as fast as I could, and 
climbed to my sleeping-berth, right under the rafters. 
I did not want any supper; I only wished to grow 
cool and be able to think. My dittle window—only 
two panes, and one of them cracked—which shot 
right up into the roof, was open. I stretched myself 
out from it as far as I could, in a perfect storm of 
feeling. almost wishing I might topple over and lie at 
rest on the damp dark grass beneath. 

What quieted me? Only the music of a flute upon 
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the still night air, playing a plaintive tune. It came she and I lodged for some weeks, then she was mar. 
to me like the voice of God, saying there were lonely ried in the village church to Mr. Philip, who took 
hearts on earth as well as mine; that each had its his wife abroad. 
own burden and knew its own bitterness, yet God It was a little hard to come back to the old life, 
would take care of all. Then occurred the words ofa but Mr. John gave me my choice, and I chose it, 
text I had learned at school, “Come unto Me, . . . Crickety had brought me up, and it seemed cruel to 
and I will give you rest.” Ithrew myselfon my knees, desert her altogether. Again, the remembrance of 
and sobbed and prayed away the sorrow and shame __ that flute in the night season was calling me home, 
that then seemed so great. At last, like a wearychild, The master would have no one to learn his tunes, and 
I laid me down on the bed and slept. sing them in the woods among the birds, while I was 
Mr. John had a masterful way of his ownof man- away. 
aging things; very quiet, but determined. If there Well, Mr. John married the beautiful young lady, 
were hot words between himself and his brother,noone who was the daughter of a General Erskine. lately 
else ever heard of them. But I did hear all the story come to the neighbourhood ; and I married the school- 
of the young lady who had so strangely come to our master. 
cottage, for he told it to me himself, and said there When Mr. Philip brought home his bonny bride, 
was nothing to be ashamed of. we might well have thought we had not seen her 
She had been a teacher, and lived with her grand- before, for she looked a different creature indeed. 
mother. - How Mr. Philip got acquainted with herI But happiness improves everybody! They built a 
cannot tell, but she loved him truly, and believed in house for themselves, but there never was a word of 
him entirely. It was while he. was away at Temple- falling out about their share of the property. The 
trine that her grandmother died, and she was left brothers still stood on equal rights. 
alone in the world. Just then she underwent some But before this Crickety died, and all her secrets 
persecution from another man who wanted to marry died with her. She refused to hear a good word, and 
her, but whom she could not trust. She was very would not evencry, “God be merciful to me, a sinner!” 
ignorant of the world, Mr. John said, and as good and ButI said it for her over and over and over again in her 
a i true and pure-minded as ever a girl could be, so she hearing, for I had learned the value of the soul, and 
got the notion that if she could see and speak to her the awfulness and dread of eternity. So I kept say- 
Philip, he would deliver her from worry and anxiety _ing, “‘ The blood of Jesus Christ—God’s Son—cleanseth 
about the future. She travelled down to the country, from all sin—all sin—all sin! ‘Look to Me and be ye 
meaning only to stay a day or two in some cheap ~ saved, for why will ye die?’ saith the Lord. ‘Him 
lodging, for she had littie money, but her strength that cometh to Me, I will in nowise cast out.’” She 
gave way. Fora whole month she lay ill of afever only made faces at me, and motioned me with her 
in Crickety’s cottage. It was in her ravings that first hands away, and would have struck me but that I 








5 night that Crickety heard of the letters, and though kept out of her reach. Ah, she had done Satan’s bid- 
i she could not read a word of them, I think they were ding too long! 

' very soon slipped away from under the young lady's Then John—John is my husband’s name, too !— 
| pillow. No doubt they were bought back with gold, took me away. 

and were entered in the general account. But what was I, that I should condemn her? It 

i At theend of the month the carriage from Temple- was of God’s grace I was taught to know and love 

We trine, with Mr. John on the box, drew up at the Him, for He had sent a good man to teach me when 


door of our cottage. First was handed in the young my silly vanity might have led me astray. 


: lady, and then I came after with rugs and cushions, But I am thankful, yes, even to this day, that I 
ii for I was to go with her as maid and companion. may have had a worthy mother, even though I never 
1 We were driven off to a lovely seaside place, where knew her, and was not really Crickety’s child. 
i] 





t BOTH RIGHT AND BOTH WRONG. 
' BY ALFRED J. BAMFORD, AUTHOR OF “TURBANS AND TAILS : SKETCHES IN THE UNROMANTIC EAST,” ETC. 
NE bright morning in the spring, Mr. “You are certainly behind your time, as you call 


Northrush and Mr. Greycrest were talk- it,’ said Mr. Greycrest, “if you mean that you are 
ing together—the former sitting upon a staying later than you stayed last year, or, indeed, 
tree on the hill-side, the latter on the than I remember you to have stayed before. But, for 
ground beneath. the life of me, I cannot understand why you should 

“Yes, I must be going,” said Mr. North- goat all—why you should have any ‘time’ to get be- 
rush; “in fact, I do not know how it is I have hind! Here we have been all the winter. You have 
not gone before this. I am behind my time and found it a little hard to get along now and again, and 
behind my fellows.” so have I; though, on the whole, we’ve endured our 






























hardships fairly well ; and now that spring is coming, 
while I’m glad to enjoy it,and you might be the same, 
you must needs rush off—rush off just as the pleasant- 
est time of the whole year is coming; and the grass 


will be long, affording shelter for our nests, and the 


sunshine will be warm, and the earth full of the most 
palatable and nourishing grubs for the nestlings. Ill 
be pecked if I can make you out, my friend!” © 

“ For the matter of that difficulty, I cannot make you 
out. Just when the sun begins to call me to my spring 
journey northwards, you, though you talk about sun- 
shine and grubs, about nests and nestlings, settle down 
more thoroughly than ever in your winter quarters ! 
My thoughts of nest and nestlings drive me from the 
frozen fields of England, where I have spent the winter, 
to the warmer north, where alone is the place for nest- 
ing. Your idea of nesting here, where we have seen 
the snow and ice, is a mad one! Your conduct is in- 
explicable and strange!” 

Mr. Northrush was a fieldfare, a winter visitor to 
England, who always saw the summer in a more 
northern latitude, and who was this year rather later 
than usual in taking his departure. Mr. Greycrest 
was a Skylark. They had enjoyed each other’s society 
as near neighbours for several successive winters, Mr. 
Northrush making his home in a wood upon the side 
of Windswept Hill, but spending a good deal of his 
time in the open farm-lands below the hill, where 
Mr. Greycrest and his friends flocked during the 
cold season. 

“Delighted to see you! Most delighted to see you 
again!” This to the skylark, from a swallow just 
arrived, spruce, dapper, self-satisfied. He was a trifle 
before his time in landing on the British shores from 
the south, as the fieldfare was behind his in leaving 
for the north. The most of the swallows were still on 
their way; the most of the fieldfares had already 
gone. This was the first time these two birds had 
met. Usually the one did not arrive till after the 
departure of the other. Mr. Forktail (the swallow) 
therefore looked at Mr. Northrush a moment; then, 
turning to Mr. Greycrest, “A friend of yours, I pre- 
sume? May I have the honour of an introduction? 
Iam always proud to know my friends’ friends.” 

The skylark welcomed Mr. Forktail in a manner 
perfectly courteous, but less effusive than the swal- 
low’s own. This, however, the latter either did not, 
or would not, notice. Mr. Greycrest, having formally 
introduced him to Mr. Northrush, almost immediately 
found a reason for leaving them. 

“I’m gratified to make the acquaintance of a friend 
of my friend Mr. Greycrest ; delighted beyond measure, 
I can assure you,” said Mr. Forktail, as soon as they 
two were left alone. “Pray, have you been intimate 
with Mr. Greycrest long?” 

“T have known him for some years now,” replied 
Mr. Northrush. 

“How very singular that we should not have met 
before ; for I have known him quite a long time also ! 
Yet I believe I am not mistaken. We have never met, 
have we? I can hardly charge myself with the sin of 
forgetting a friend whom I have once known. I ap- 
preciate friendship too much for that.” 

“No,” said the other, “I think we have not met 
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before.” This he said aloud. To himself he added, 
“T’m sure of it. I could not have forgotten you had 
I had a previous acquaintance with you. Such a 
flighty, restless, light bird, all movement and ges- 
ture, would not be readily forgotten.” For Mr. 
Forktail was “on the move” all the time, and a very 
sedate, sober, matter-of-fact, and common-sense bird 
was Mr. Northrush ; perhaps even a trifle dull. 

“ Most admirable person—Mr. Greycrest! Charm- 
ing—most charming, alike in his manners and accom- 
plishments, while his life is simply exemplary. It is 
not often that we see one so gifted with qualities that 
attract the public, possessed also of what I may ven- 
ture to call the genius of domesticity, as in the case of 
our friend!” So said the swallow. 

The fieldfare assented, but in a manner that rather 
suggested his unwillingness to dispute the statement 
than his agreement with it. 

“ Believe me, my dear Mr. Northrush, I’m in no way 
exaggerating. I assure you that there is no bird of 
the air that does not regard Mr. Greycrest as beyond 
praise.” 

“T do not think that I contradicted you, sir,” said 
the fieldfare somewhat coldly. “On the contrary, I 
acquiesced in your praise of our friend.” 

“Oh, yes! I know you acquiesced, as you call it; 
but that is not enough. You cannot recognise his 
true merits if you are simply prepared to acquiesce. 
If you knew him as I know him, you would not be 
able to speak so coldly. You would glow with en- 
thusiastic admiration ; your words would be on fire. 
Why! think for a moment of his singing! He does 
well to mount into the heavens to sing; his song is 
too glorious for earth! Then his exemplary conduct 
in the more practical matters of life—his domestic 
virtues, his devotion to his wife and nestlings. Oh, 
Mr. Northrush, you surely cannot know him as I 
know him!” 

“Evidently not,” said the fieldfare. “When you 
began to praise him I did not contradict you. I gave 
my ready assent, for I hold Mr. Greycrest in very 
high regard. But now you enumerate his special 
virtues, I must remind you that I know him, and 
know him well, and I must be allowed to hold very 
different views from those you have expressed. In all 
the time of our intercourse I have heard little enough 
of such spirit-stirring song as you speak of; in fact, 
I do not know what you mean by his mounting into 
the heavens. He flies above the clods, indeed, as do 
the rest of us; but as for the heavens—well, I do not 
know that Mr. Greycrest has any heavenly forms of 
flying special to himself. To tell the truth, he seems 
to me to be rather more of a ground bird than most. 
And as to his domestic virtues, he is my friend, which 
he would not be were he guilty of any breach of pro- 
priety in that matter; but though I have no fault to 
find with him in this, I am surprised to find him 
singled out as a pattern or model. To go no farther 
back than the winter just past, I have been, through- 
out this season, on the most intimate terms with him 
and his friends, seeing them every day from the time 
I came southward. But they have all the time lived 
together in a large community or flock, which, while 
I hold it to be a perfectly blameless mode of life—aq 





























mode which we fieldfares largely affect ourselves—is, 
nevertheless, not the mode best calculated either to 
develop or to exhibit the virtues of a more strictly 
private and domestic character. I know Mr. Grey- 
crest, and know that he is a good bird, but your ex- 
aggerated praise of him for virtues not strikingly 
marked in his character makes me doubt whether you 
know him as well as you profess to do; at any rate, 
such words are more likely in the end to lead to his 
being disparaged than to his being honoured.” 

This was rather a long speech for Mr. Northrush. 
Mr. Forktail tried to interrupt it once or twice, but 
unsuccessfully. The fieldfare persisted, and would 
not leave off till he had had his say; but if Mr. 
Northrush thought his remarks final, not so Mr. 
Forktail. He reiterated all that he had said before; 
told how. year after year, while he was skimming the 
meadows, he was accustomed to see the skylark, as a 
pattern husband and father, attending to the needs of 
his family ; then soaring up into the sky till lost to 
sight in the dazzling blue heights, singing out of the 
fulness of a glad spirit songs which were as food to 
the young larks in the nest, the singers that were to 
be—songs that awakened joy in all bird hearts, songs 
so sweet that even savage birds of prey were moved by 
them ; so strong and clear that the musicof them could 
be heard and enjoyed by the dwellers in all the fields 
around, from whose sight the singer had faded in the 
distance. 

It was allin vain. Mr. Northrush would not listen. 
He had spent months repeatedly with Mr. Greycrest, 
he said, and he had never seen him soar into higher 
regions of air than those in which he flew himself ; 
indeed, his own usual flight was far above the lark’s. 
He had seen nothing of those careful, loving home 
attentions, and he had heard nothing of that en- 
trancing music, about which the swallow had gone 
into such raptures; and yet he was neither blind 
nor deaf. 


























“But I have spetit months with Mr. Greycsest too,” 
persisted Mr. Forktail, “and I have seen and heard. I 
can only fear that, without knowing it, you are blind 
and deaf. It is a charitable supposition to save me 
from believing worse.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted the other, not very amiably. 
“You might as well tell me that the English starlings 
are going to become so wrapped up in their matri- 
monial arrangements as to renounce their communal 
form of society.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘their communal 
form of society,’ but I am prepared to say of the star- 
lings what I have said of the skylarks regarding their 
home life, though not regarding their musical capaci- 
ties. They are well known as exemplary husbands 
and wives, and in their case the claims of society are 
little enough likely to interfere with the claims of the 
family.” 

“Come! come! This is a poor enough joke! Just 
a trifle too far!” said Mr. Northrush. “The Starling 
family is distantly related to my own. and I think I 
must be allowed to know something about them. I 
have been all my life acquainted with them, and 
every winter, as sure as I come to these English 
fields, I find my Starling cousins living together 
in a large community, and often discussing matters 
of public interest in so noisy and demonstrative a 
way that few can be ignorant of them or their 
habits. The Starlings private persons absorbed in 
domestic duties! Well! well! What shall we be 
told next? Nay! nay! If ever there were birds 
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bitten with the craze for public life, my cousins are 
the birds !” 

Mr. Forktail did not like to be contradicted, neither 
did Mr. Northrush. 

“However can this fieldfare be a friend of Mr- 
Greycrest ?” asked Mr. Forktail of himself. 

“However can this swallow be a friend of Mr. 
Greycrest ?” asked Mr. Northrush of himself. 

Each thought the other guilty of untruthfulness ; 
each felt sore at having been introduced to the other. 
“ How came Mr. Greycrest to introduce me to such a 
bird as this, either remarkably ignorant or needlessly 
unveracious?” So asked each in reference to the 
other. They almost came to an open quarrel. At 
any rate, they separated with no good opinion of 
each other, and with a lowered opinion of the skylark, 
through whose mutual friendship they had been 
brought into converse. 

There was no one to tell them that they were both 
right and both wrong; to point out to :hem that they 
saw and knew their friends at different seasons ; that 
Mr. Northrush was an accurate observer of the 
English skylarks and starlings during the winter 
months which he spent in England, when they were 
living in flocks ; and that Mr. Forktail was an equally 
accurate observer of them when the flocks were dis- 
banded and they had paired off for the summer ; and 
that both fieldfare and swallow were wrong in as- 
suming that they could judge each other's testimony. 

So they have ever since misunderstood and avoided 
each other ; at any rate, they seldom meet. 


THE RIVAL NATIONS. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL’S AND CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 


“They have imagined craftily against Thy people.”—Psatm Ixxxiii. v. 3. 





HIS is a complaint of the Israelites 
against their 
about them, and the chief of 
these were the Moabites, or 
children of Lot, who lived liter- 
ally within sight of Jerusalem. 
From that city every day the 
Jew looked upon the mountains, 
or wall, of Moab, which stood 

over against Mount Zion, across 

the Jordan valley. The homes of 
the Jew and the Moabite were as 

houses on the opposite sides of a 

wide street. Thus naturally we 

find much about Moab in the Old 

Testament, but perhaps there is 

no mcre notable mention made of 

it than in the familiar chapters which tell us of 

Balaam and Balak, and how the Moabitish king 

wished to curse the Jews when they issued from the 

desert on their way to invade Canaan. 

This portion of history is brimful of interest, 


enemies round 


much of which does not appear on the surface. In 
the first place we are tempted to ask ourselves, Where 
did the sacred historian learn the particulars about 
the elaborate preparation which the idolatrous king 
made for the reception of Balaam? Where did he get 
the report of the counsel which he took with the Elders 
of Midian? 

An answer has been suggested. The curiously 
minute description of Balak’s procedure has led ex- 
perts to believe that the author of the Book of 
Numbers had possession of some Moabitish chronicle, 
which he used in writing this part of his record. 
‘here is nothing to surprise us in this conjecture. 
Tnough they were often at deadly feud with one 
another, there was really much more in common be- 
tween the Israelites and the Moabites than between 
them and other enemies or neighbours. Abraham was 
the father of Israel, and Lot (Abraham’s nephew) the 
progenitor of Moab. They had a common ancestor in 
Terah, the father of Abram. There were times, more- 
over, in which the two nations held unhindered inter- 
ceurse. For instance, when the Jew Elimelech was 
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troubled by a local famine, he flitted across the valley, 
with his wife Naomi and their two children, into the 
land of Moab. There he settled, and there his sons 
married, lived, and died. But the family had not lost 
all touch with its old home; for when her husband 
and sons are dead, Naomi returns to Judea, and, 
with one daughter-in-law, takes up her abode at Beth- 
lehem, where her husband’s kinsmen lived. 

Hence there has come down to us a beautiful por- 
tion of the Bible imprinted with the name of the 
Moabitess Ruth, some of whose blood flowed in the 
veins of David. 

Though related from the first, and eventually 
brought close together, the two nations of Moab and 
Israel were early separated, and grew up apart. One 
multiplied with apparent prosperity at home; the 
other was oppressed in Egypt, till at last they met— 
these two peoples wno came from the same ancient 
stock—and Balak looked down from the heights of 
Moab upon the thousands of Israel. 

I will not now ask you to dwell upon the dramatic 
efforts of Balak to weaken these invaders by casting a 
spell upon them, nor would I wish you to do more 
than notice the great anxiety which he showed to 
accomplish this purpose. Moreover, I do not attempt 
to follow in the steps of those who have tried to ana- 
lyse the character of the wizard Balaam, distracted by 
his efforts to be loyal to his idolatrous patron, Balak, 
and, at the same time, to satisfy a conscience subject 
tothe voice of God. AILI would say in respect to what 
we are told of these two men is that, look where we 
will in history, we shall probably find its most notable 
passages underlined by the finger of the Lord, point- 
ing out and touching the things that shame the soul 
of man. Balaam suffered for his departure from in- 
tegrity ; but it was an inner, rather than an outer, re- 
tribution which he felt. So it ever is. We are checked 
by an angel whom we do not see; the same who 
pleaded with Balaam, pleading through that con- 
science which is given to guide mankind, but is some- 
times rebuked even now by what we call the instincts 
of a dumb creation. 

The story of Balaam and Balak is full of these 
personal lessons, but the use I would make of it now 
is of a somewhat different kind. It may be reckoned 
as a parable. At least, this piece of history may be 
used to illustrate the course of a strife which is 
always present in this world of men. It may help us 
to apprehend the relation between the seen and the 
unseen. St. Paul says, “The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and these are 
contrary the one to the other.” 

There is nothing which exercises the thoughtful 
man more than the contention between these. He 
beholds it in the contests carried on by the enemies 
and defenders of religion, or the Church of Christ. 
Wherever he looks into history, he sees this in some 
shape, from the days of Cain and Abel to our own. 
The strife is sometimes rough, sometimes smooth, but 
it is always bitter. It may be traced through ayes of 





persecution, when the martyr gave his life, and the 
mob cried for the Christians to be cast to the lions, 
It may be seen in ages of ecclesiastical success, when 
those who were called Christians were delivered from 
the heathen, and had more leisure to bite and devour 
one another. It may be seen throughout centuries of 
intermittent controversy, till we emerge into our own, 
and to the latest date find the many-shaped dispute 
about religion still going on in the form of ecclesias- 
tical difficulties about the constitution of spiritual 
courts, or isolated duels between an agnostic and a 
believer who (for the hour) fight outside the ranks of 
the armies to which they belong. And however 
slightly disguised or varied in flavour, the essence of 
the contention is the same. We can generally resolve 
it into a question about the seen and the unseen, the 
material and the spiritual. This question ever exer- 
cises the mind of man. 

And I think that the long-drawn, still unended 
history of Moab and Israel derives all its interest 
from this contention. It is a parable about the strife 
between the visible and the invisible. And it is the 
more significant as the personages and peoples mixed 
up in the story are closely, familiarly associated with 
the history of our faith. The two sets of combatants, 
Moab and Israel, are kin to Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, and conspicuously represent the flesh and 
the spirit in the Old Testament History. The conten- 
tion was sharp between them—and where are they 
now? 

Moab is, to look upon from Juda, outwardly the 
same. Its great mountain wall stands opposite the 
heights of Judea, across the Jordan valley. Every 
evening the shadow of the hills which stand round 
about Jerusalem creeps up the cliffs of Moab, but the 
once prosperous plain above their summit, where 
Balak ruled a thriving people, and whence he looked 
down upon the hosts of Israel, is desolate, and its 
desolation is rendered worse by the fierceness of the 
few who still haunt and wander about the land. A 
few years ago, just before the death of Dean Stanley, 
I was myself contemplating a visit to the land of 
Moab, and I well remember his telling me how 
impossible he had found it to enter there when he was 
in Syria himself. Thus, indeed, I have since found it 
to be on the spot. 

Moab has fallen into dismal decay. Once it took 
counsel against the people of the Lord. It said, 
“Come, let us root them out, that they be no more 
a people, and that the name of Israel may be no more 
in remembrance.” No more in remembrance! It is 
Moab that is forgotten, or would be, were it not for 
some adventurous explorers ; Moab, representing the 
fleshly and most shameful side of the descendants of 
Abraham; Moab, the lusty and froward, with its 
fertile plains and full cities. Moab has passed out of 
the life of the world, while those which it thought 
it could uproot have lived and grown. Moab, with all 
its strength, presently shrank, while Israel lived on to 
produce the Messiah from its midst, and to become 
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(however unexpectedly) the Mother, the Parent Na- 
tion of Christendom. 

“That is the issue, the present issue, of the ancient 
strife between Moab and Israel. The strength of 
fleshly success has been rooted up, and Moab is not 
in the world’s remembrance or knowledge, except 
through the explorations of a modern society, and the 
perseverance of latter-day Biblical students. 

Moab, indeed, is only one in the list of those whose 
disappearance or reduced condition bears witness to 
the vitality of the tree which has brought forth the 
Church of Christ. The kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them have passed away, or into utter dim- 
ness, while the Lord God of Israel has visited His 
people and raised up a mighty salvation for us in the 
house of His servant David. 

In asking how the belief of mankind in a 
living God fares under the attacks of the enemies 
of the faith, it is well to look far afield. We 
might be disheartened by what goes on in the little 
circle around us, or during some limited, period 
which we may observe ourselves. Some one person, 
perhaps, in whose Christian judgment we have had 
confidence, leaves the colours under which he had 
marched. Someone, in whose honesty we had relied, 
is found to be deceitful. Some help on which we had 
counted has been unexpectedly withheld. Things 
around us have taken a sudden and wrong turn. 
Supports have broken down. Confidences have been 
disturbed ; and thus being personally distressed, we 
may think that the whole cause of truth is failing, 
and that the enemies of righteousness are making 
irresistible way. Whereas, in fact, we are seeing only 
one very small spot or corner of the great battlefield, 
in which the army of our Leader is victorious. We 
may be so distressed by what we notice at some 
particular time as to lose courage. Whereas if we 
can and will look over a wider stretch of years (and 
history enables us to do so), we see our little scrap of 
observation corrected by the testimony of ages. 

The example or illustration afforded by the vitality 
of what we may call the spiritual branch of the Old 
Testament family, and the collapse, degradation, or 
disappearance of the sensual, fleshly branch, is, as I 
have said, only one in the number of witnesses 
ready to bear testimony to the strength of the 
spiritual and decay of the natural, A true survival 
of the fittest! Race after race has been degraded 
flynasty after dynasty has disappeared, one cluster of 
civilising forces after another has been exhausted or 
dispersed, and yet, throughout such of the world’s 
history as we can read, the sheath which holds the 
sword of the Spirit has not been broken, worn out, 
or lost. Moab, seeing the tribes of those who 
worshipped a living God shut up im a small and 
harrow place from which they would seem to have 
no escape, jubilantly says to his strong idolatrous 
friends, “Come, let us root them out, that they be no 
more a people, and that the name of Israel may be no 
more in remembrance. But out of Jacob came forth 
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a Star, and a Sceptre rises out of Israel that more 
than smites the corners of Moab. It is indeed a 
Sun of righteousness, able to give light—not to one 
people alone, but to all them that live upon the 
earth. 

This triumph suggested by our text and the story of 
Balak and Balaam gives the eye of disheartened man a 
reviving glance over the Kingdom of God. It brings 
a double encouragement; it cheers us if we are 
tempted to take a desponding view of the general 
progress of truth. There was much for Israel to 
learn. but Israel held the unity of God and the 
excellence of the moral law. Before this the corrupt 
paganism of Moab falls to pieces; and this failure, 
this perishing of the old heathenism, is only one 
example or case of what is ever going on in the 
world, sometimes indeed slowly, but surely. Though 
it may be unexpected, it always presents itself after 
some fashion which ought to cheer us as we watch 
the cause and course of truth. 

Throughout the many-coloured web of history one 
golden, unbroken thread continually reappears ; and 
is witness to the Spirit, which gives its value to the 
whole. 

We are also encouraged if the great contests of the 
world should reach and touch our own souls, The 
Christian can hardly treat the great religious disputes 
of his day as a mere spectator. He cannot stand 
safely out of range. There are missiles in the air 
from which he is not protected. He may be 
unexpectedly struck while he thinks he is quite 
secure. 

Let the vain boast of the enemy of the Lord that he 
would extinguish even the remembrance of the Lord’s 
people, remind us of the unseen power on which we 
may individually rest. The world has seen the birth 
and action of many forces, which have spent them- 
selves and disappeared. Men have turned to them, 
and tried them, in seeking strength and comfort 
for their souls. They have been promising, but they 
have perished. If then we are ever tempted by their 
offers, if onr confidence in the Divine Spirit should 
ever be assailed, we may ask, What could we get in 
its place? Be sure that the tempting relief offered 
by some professedly simpler, easier creed than that 
of Christ will leave us unrelieved. The spirit 
He gives, the well-named “salvation” He provides, 
is the outcome of the Power which saved Israel 
from its enemies, the same Divine Power which 
helped men of old to fear no evil, though sore 
beset. The Power which alone meets the wants of 
the soul was surely seen in the protection afforded 
to the Israelite of old. It has come to its last head 
in the Christ of the familiar Gospels, Who can 
deliver the men of these later days, and yet said of 
Himself, “ Before Abraham was, I am.” He is the 
seeret of survival. He is the true spiritual support ; 
and when asked to try some other, let us look to Him 
and say, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 































































FOR ERICA’S SAKE. 


BY MARY E, SHEPHERD. 


CHAPTER VII.—AN ADVENTURE, 


AM quite ready,” Miss Travers 
answered.—* Wake up, Ted, or we 
shall leave you behind,” she called 
to him. 

Ted got up and stretched him- 
self. ‘“Hulloa! where are all the 
others?” he asked crossly. 

“Started for the Tower,” Mr. 
Lascelles answered. 

“Grace might have waited for me,” Ted muttered 
to himself. 

If Mr. Lascelles had intended to claim Erica during 
the walk to the Tower, he was disappointed, for Ted 
Lyne stuck to her most persistently. 

Erica felt puzzied at first by his behaviour, but 
guessed the reason at once when they reached the 
Tower, and she saw the sullen offended look with 
which he greeted Grace Travers, who ran out eagerly 
from the courtyard to meet them. 

“How beautiful those lilies look, growing in the 
moat!” Mr. Lascelles said, turning to Erica; “they 
cover all the slime and——” 

“Here, Miss North; I want to show you some- 
thing,” said Ted’s voice on her other side ; and before 
she could protest, Erica felt her arm seized, and her- 
self marched under the massive, rusty portcullis, and 
into the great courtyard overgrown with grass. 

“Not quite so fast, please,” she said, somewhat 
displeased at such a proceeding. 

“Tam sorry I hurried you,” was all Ted’s apology. 
“Ah! here are some of the others ;” and Miss Grant, 
little Cassia Lee, and George Spofforth emerged just 
then from under an arched doorway on their right. 

Mr. Spofforth hastened at once to Erica’s side. 
* You have come at last!” he said. 

“Yes,” said Ted, relinquishing his hold, “we were 
just going to see—ah! let me see—oh! I suppose you 
haven’t seen the secret staircase ?” 

Miss Grant shook her head. ‘No; but I should be 
delighted to. Quite romantic,” she said. 

“Very well,” said Ted, seizing Cassia Lee’s hand. 
“Come, Miss North,” he said, as Erica hesitated. 

“No, don’t go, Miss North,” said George Spofforth ; 
“let us climb the battlements instead : the view is 
grand from there.” 

Erica looked at Maud and Grace Travers, who, with 
Mr. Lascelles, were standing in the middle of the 
courtyard, looking down the yawning mouth of what 
had once been a well, but was now all grown round 
with moss and lichens, her eyes wandering away then 
to the little flight of steps to which George had pointed. 

“T think I should like to go with Mr. Lyne,” she 
said, after a momentary indecision. 

“Come on, then,” said that gentleman, turning to 
catch a last glimpse of Grace’s broad-brimmed hat as 
he spoke. 

“Well, if you go,I shall,” George Spofforth said to 
Erica,—* Lead cff, Lyne,” 
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Down some mossy stone steps Ted led them, under 
a broken archway, then along a narrow passage, at 
the end of which was an iron gate which admitted 
them into a great vault, lighted only by one or two 
loopholes. 

* What a horrid place!” cried Miss Grant, as they 
made their way across the uneven floor. 

“Here are the stairs,” said Ted, striking a match 
and applying it to the taper he carried. “Now, 
follow me one at a time, and go carefully.” 

There was need to caution them, for the winding 
steps were so narrow that even Cassia’s little feet 
could hardly find room on them; and there was 
no light save that of the flickering taper in Ted’s 
hand. 

The spiral staircase was not a long one, however, 
and in a few minutes they emerged once more into 
something like daylight. 

“Those were not the stairs,” Ted explained, as he 
led them through a low doorway ; “ we are coming to 
the secret staircase now.” 

Through a long narrow passage, seemingly cut out 
of solid rock, they went in single file, led by Ted’s 
taper, which at length suddenly halted. 

‘Here it is,’ he exclaimed. ‘Do yc a see that tiny 
loophole? ’°—and he pointed to the only inlet of light 
in the wall of the dark passage—‘ well, that serves 
to indicate the spot to those who know the secret ;” 
and stooping down over the slab directly under the 
loophole, he raised it, and, taking the taper from Miss 
Grant, he disclosed the secret stairs. 

Erica shuddered and drew back. “I don’t think I 
should feel inclined to venture down,” she said. 

“Pooh!” said Ted, “nonsense! it’s all right, 
Here goes ;” and in another moment he had stepped 
down, and, taper in hand, vanished from sight. 

“Tt is all right,” he said, reappearing a minute 
later ; “the steps are perfect—splendidly preserved, 
and quite easy to get down. I will go first with the 
light ; you help the ladies down, Spofforth.” 

Erica’s fears disappeared as she felt the broad stone 
steps beneath her feet. They were very easy of 
descent, as Ted Lyne said; and though they num- 
bered nearly a hundred, in a very short time all five 
were standing in a low mouldy-smelling vault at the 
bottom of the staircase. 

“T say, Lyne,” said Mr. Spofforth, “what in the 
world did you want to bring us to such a hole as this 
for? We can’t even see our noses in front of us.” 

“Have a bit of patience,” cried Ted, moving of 
with his light ; “ there’s something else here, if I’m 
not very much mistaken. Stay there, all of you, 
while I go exploring.” 

“ Moonshine and humbug!” muttered Spofforth; 
“ Lyne is making game of us.” 

“ Ah! here he comes,” said Erica, as the flickering 
light appeared after a few minutes of total darkness 
in the vault. 

“T thought as much,” cried Ted’s voice excitedly. 
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“Come on; I’ve found a sliding panel which leads to 
somewhere or other.” 

“Quite romantic,” cried Miss Grant. “Oh, Mr, 
Lyne, how clever you are!” 

“Guided by the taper, they groped their way across 
the mouldy earthen floor to the other side of the 
vault, and then saw that the entire wall on that side 
of the chamber was divided into oaken panels, one of 
which Ted had discovered to be a sliding one, and 
he now stood holding it open. 
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shuddering ; “how horrible to think of some poor 
creature having to hide underground like this! ” 

“Pooh! It would be rather jolly, I think,” said 
Mr. Lyne, whistling; “plenty to eat, and all that, 
you know. I expect they used to make this place 
pretty comfortable. Hulloa! what’s this? Another 
panel, I declare! A sort of passage,” he informed 
them, after pushing his head through after the taper. 
* Anyone care to venture?” he asked. 

“I think we have gone far enough,” said George 





**Suppose we go through and see, 


“There must be a hiding-place inside,” he said 
eagerly. ‘Suppose we go through and see ; the panel 
is large enough.” 

The ladies drew back at first; but the exploring 
fever conquered their fears, and one by one they ven- 
tured through the aperture, Spofforth last. 

They found themselves in a small chamber about 
the same size as the one they had just quitted, but 
panelled entirely in solid oak, still hard and unyield- 
ing. One solitary ray of light from the outer world 
struggled faintly through a tiny loophole near the 
roof, Ted conjecturing rightly that it came through 
an opening in the well in the courtyard, some thirty 
or forty feet below the surface of the ground. 

“All that way down!” exclaimed Miss Grant, 
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Spofforth, who did not relish the excursion in the 
least; “the ladies will not be able to see the re- 
mainder of the Tower if we spend more time in this 
hole,” he added. 

“Verv well,” said Ted; “I am ready to escort you 
all back.” 

He was more than ready, for his fit of bravado had 
passed away, and left him longing for the bright 
sunshine and pure air above, and the sight of Grace 
Travers’ face once more. 

“There is the opening,” he said, holding down the 
taper. “Yes, get through, Spofforth, as you're: in 
front. and I will hold the light for the ladies to get 
through,” 

“Now, Cassie,” 


seizing the child, and handing her 
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to’ Spofforth. “That‘’s right. Miss Grant? Care- 
fully now, or you will tear your dress,” he cautioned 
her, as Amy tried to struggle through the aperture. 

“T can’t get through,” she said; “the panel has 
slipped, I think.” 

“T will push it back farther,” said Spofforth, push- 
ing’ it’ back with a jerk, and holding it there while 
Miss Grant got through, quite oblivious of the resist- 
ance which the powerful spring offered to his hand. 

By some accident Miss Grant's white draperies 
caught in her foot as she crept through ; and relin- 
quishing his hold of the panel, Spofforth put out his 
hand to help her. Only for an instant ; but before he 
could seize it again, there was a loud whir, and then 
a dead silence. 

“Good Heavens!” cried Ted in alarm, “they have: 
let the panel slip.—Spofferth ! Spofforth !” he shouted, 
“have you got matches?” 

* No,” said Spofforth’s voice dismally. “ What on 
earth shall we do? You’ve got the taper, and it’s 
like pitch out here. How on earth shall we ever find 
our way out?” 

How indeed? Poor little Cassia began to cry most. 
piteously, and if it had not been for very shame Miss. 
Grant would have followed her example. 

“ Well, this is a pretty go!” said Ted disconsolately, 
after a vain attempt to push back the panel. “I say, 
Spofforth, have another try at it!” he shouted, as 
Spofforth gave up in despair. 

“It won't open,” said Spofforth’s voice, after a few 
minutes. “What on earth are we to do?” 

To force the panel was impossible. The stout oak 
defied their united efforts. Ted and Erica were hope- 
lessly imprisoned, unless Spofforth could make his 
way back through the dense darkness and procure 
assistance. 

“ Serve you jollyright, Lyne, if we left you here,” said 
the worthy George, “dragging us into such a place !” 

“Oh, shut up,” said Mr. Lyne from his durance 
vile. “If you had held the panel as you ought—— 
But there, what’s the use of bothering? Go on, like a 
good fellow, and get us out of this.” 

“And break my own neck by tumbling down 
these wretched stairs,” returned M:. Spofforth. “No, 
thank you. I am much obliged, but I would rather 
wait and see if somebody doesn’t turn up.” 

“Upon my word ! if you are not a downright sneak,” 
said Ted hotly. “Go, for Miss North’s sake, then,” he 
implored ; “ Miss Grant and Cassie, too. They cannot 
get away from here alone.” 

“Somebody may turn up,” urged George, who, to 
tell the truth, felt really afraid to traverse the thick 
gloom through which they had come with only Miss 
Grant and Cassia for company. 

So for about an hour they waited, until, thoroughly 
ashamed of his cowardice, Spofforth determined to 
make the attempt, and started with his two com- 
panions to grope their way back again through the 
darkness. 





CHAPTER VIII.—A DISCOVERY—AND A RELEASE, 


In fiye minutes from the time that George Spofforth, 
Miss Grant, and Cassia reached the open air, the news 
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was spreading like wildfire that Miss North and Ted 
Lyne had met with a dreadful accident. 

Mr. Lascelles was about the last to hear of it. He 
had strolled away from the rest of the company, with a 
certain uneasy feeling for which he could not account, 
and was standing on the ramparts, gazing absently 
at the magnificent view stretched beneath him, when 
two ladies came hurrying over the crumbling masonry 
towards him. A 

“Quick, Annie!” cried the foremost one. “Oh! 
have you not heard, Mr. Lascelles?” she panted, as 
she caught sight of him ; “there has been an accident 
somewhere : some of the party buried alive——” 

Mr. Lascelles turned quickly, a horrible dread seiz- 
ing him. 

“ Who—who is it?” he almost gasped. 

“There are two of them,” was the answer ; “ young 
Lyne and—Miss North.” 

For an instant his brain seemed to reel; then, 
steadying himself, he asked, with whitened lips, 
where it took place. His one anxiety was to get to 
the spot ; and in a few minutes he was tearing madly 
across the courtyard, and down over the mossy steps, 
to where Miss Grant and Cassia Lee were standing— 
the centre of an excited group of listeners. 

‘““Where? Tell me where it is!” he cried breath- 
lessly, pushing past them into the narrow passage. 

“Hold! ye can’t do anything, sir,” said the old 
woman who lived in a remote wing of the tower, 
and who had been summoned in all haste to the spot. 
“Some of the gentlemen has gone down to the smithy 


’ for crowbars and what not, to break the panel open. 


Ye can’t do anything till they be back—but I'll go 
with you, if you like, sir,” she added, seeing the 
anxiety on his face. 

“Yes; take me too!” cried Grace Travers, spring- 
ing forward. 

But Maud seized her arm. ‘Don’t be silly, Grace,” 
she said. 

“Don’t ye be afeared,” said the old crone, as she 
preceded Mr. Lascelles through the gloomy vault: 
“ they’ll be out all right before——” 

“ Then, they are not hurt?” he eagerly questioned. 

“La! bless me, no,” said the old woman. “ What- 
ever did ye hear?” 

“Thank God!” murmured Mr. Lascelles. “ Erica, 
my love—thank God she is safe!” 

A few minutes later, and they encountered George 
Spofforth and four other gentlemen returning from 
the scene of the event. 

“Hullo!” said George, “ you are like these fellows— 
want to see the spot of the catastrophe, I suppose. 
Can't do any good, you know; they’re in safe and 
sound until the crowbars arrive;” and Spofforth 
grinned. 

“Lead on, Mrs. Talbot,’ was all Mr. Lascelles 
said, 

What if he could not release her? he could at least 
be near her; perhaps encourage and cheer her by 
assuring her of speedy assistance, he told himself. 

Poor Ted bore his imprisonment very impatiently, 
varying the monotony. of his confinement by hurling 
all conceivable anathemas at George Spofforth’s head, 

“Here’s a precious picnic!” he complained ; “shyt 
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up in this den! Why in the world don’t they hurry 
up with those old crowbars?” 

“It’s a long way to the village, you know,” Erica 
answered, striving vainly to overcome a certain sore- 
ness of feeling which had seized her. 

“Hang it! I’m going through this other panel to 
see if I can get out myself. You don’t mind the 
dark?” And without waiting for a reply, Ted and 
the light disappeared for about the twentieth time 
behind a loose panel on the other side of the vault. 

Left alone in the intense silence and gloom of her 
prison, Erica’s spirits sank very low. Why had not 
Mr. Lascelles been among the party which had just 
quitted the vault? she asked herself. He could not 
have been, or she would have heard his voice. 

And then a sudden shame that she had Jistened for 
those tones took hold of her, and poor Erica felt her 
cheeks burning in the darkness. What would Mr. 
Lascelles say if he knew? “Oh, how silly Iam !” she 
said to herself over and over again. 

And yet——if 4c had been in her place? 

*T would have come to him,” she almost sobbed ; 
“oh! he is unkind—unkind.” 

Hush ! what was that? Someone was entering the 
vault outside. 

“This is the place, sir,” said a woman's voice. 
“Here is the panel.” 

“Miss North!” 

The tone thrilled her through and through. He 
had come at last ; and with the sudden rebound from 
disappointment to hope, poor Erica trembled so that 
she could not speak. 

“Mr. Lyne!” cried Mr. Lascelles, “speak! Is Miss 
North——?” 

“T am here alone,” Erica said, recovering herself. 
“Mr. Lyne is trying to find another way out.” 

Was she mistaken, or did she hear a whispered 
“Erica, take courage, dear,” from the other side of the 
panel in reply? The hot blood leaped to her cheeks 
at the bare thought. 

She could hear a succession of light taps on the 
panel immediately afterwards, and then Mr. Lascelles’ 
voice said, “Give me the torch, Mrs. Talbot. Ah! 
here is the spring!” he exclaimed, after a short 
silence. ‘“ Miss North,” he cried, “run your hand 
along the bottom of the xevt panel, parallel with this, 
on your right hand. You feel something protrud- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Erica, as her trembling hand 
obeyed. 

“ Now press—with all your might,” he said. 

And summoning all her strength, Erica pressed the 
spring. She was conscious of a strange grating 
sound, then of a sudden light flashing before her 
dazed eyes, and then she knew nothing more—save 
that she had an indistinct sensation of being raised in 
someone’s arms, and of feeling something like a kiss 
on her forehead. 

But that, of course, could not have been ! 

So Erica told herself when she had recovered 
consciousness; and Mr. Lascelles’ distant manner 
towards her during the remainder of the day war- 
tanted her in believing that she must have been 
mistaken. 
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CHAPTER IX.—-A BROKEN PURPOSE. 
It was Erica’s turn to feel puzzled now, by Mr. 
Lascelles’ cool behaviour towards her. What could 
she have done to offend him? she asked herself again 
and again on the drive home from Walton. 

He had turned off quickly—nay, rudely—when she 
had attempted to thank him for her deliverance, and 
had completely ignored her during tea, though he sat 
next to her—Maud Travers having insisted that the 
“knighte and faire ladye” of the afternoon's adven- 
ture should sit together—leaving Ted Lyne on her 
left hand to supply all her wants. 

It was unkind of him. and poor Erica felt heartily 
glad when Merrivale was reached, and she could go 
straight to her room. 

Long after she had forgotten her trouble in sleep, 
Anthony Lascelles tossed wakefully from side to side ; 
one minute struggling to banish from his thoughts 
those deep blue eyes which had so suddenly asserted 
their power over him, and the next striving to con- 
vince himself that Katharine did not possess any prior 
claim upon him. 

“T have never breathed a word of love to her,” he 
murmured, “never said anything that might lead her 
to suppose I cared for her. Just taking her to a few 
concerts, and giving her a flower now and then—of 
course, looks don’t count: Katharine is good-looking, 
and knows a fellow can’t help admiring a pretty 
woman. Not that she is to be compared for beauty to 
—Erica, this lovely, blue-eyed maiden.” 

“Yet it must not be. I have won Katharine’s 
heart: I dare not disappoint her expectations. Oh, 
Kitty ! Kitty ! if you did but know !” 

And rising from his bed, Anthony paced up and 
down the room. “Erica, my love, how shall I give 
you up?” broke from his lips more than once. 

He was face to face now with the fact that he loved 
Erica—a fact of which he had never dreamed until 
her imagined peril that afternoon revealed it to 
him. 

Well, what should he do? Should. he leave Merri- 
vale at once and go back to London? Near Katharine 
once more, it may be that his old allegiance to her 
would return and Erica would be forgotten. 

Or—and his pulses quickened at the thought— 
should he claim this new love for his own? No word 
bound him to Katharine Hembury ; he was nominally 
free. Why, then, should he not woo and win this 
fair-haired girl for his wife? 

For hours he walked up and down the room, pressing 
these questions upon himself, until at length the 
balance began to turn in favour of Katharine ; and 
though love pleaded powerfully for Erica, his sense 
of what was due to the old love triumphed. 

But he must leave Merrivale; he dare not trust 
himself to remain longer. To-morrow morning must 
see him on his way back to the metropolis, there to 
learn by the light of Katharine’s brown eyes to forget 
the experiences of the last ten days. 

Erica was leaving the saloon after breakfast next 
morning, when she saw Mr. Lascelles making his way 
towards her. Another instant and he was at her side, 
and she felt him put a tiny note into her hand. 

He hurried away then instantly: and gainire her 
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room as quickly as possible, Erica opened the note and 
read— 

** Meet me alone at the brook in twenty minutes’ time.” 

She would go at once: something might happen to 
prevent her, if she waited. And with quickly-beating 
heart Erica crept down-stairs and hurried down the 
drive. 

What could he possibly want to say to her? Cross- 
ing the mossy stones and sitting down on the bank 
under the elms, she leaned her head on her hands, 
listening to the drip of the water on the stones as she 
tried to answer the question. 

But before the answer came, a tall figure appeared 
in the gap in the hedge, and with a sudden shyness 
Erica rose to her feet and stood waiting, with a quick 
fluttering at her heart, and cheeks all aglow. 

She saw—without raising her eyes—saw him cross 
the stones and come slowly up the bank towards her. 
Another moment and he stood beside her, 

How long the silence between them lasted Erica 
could not tell. To Mr. Lascelles it seemed an age, 
while he stood there striving to utter “ good-bye,” 
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Ah! she was so beautiful—so surpassingly lovely ! 
Could he tear himself away from her so suddenly as 
this? Ought he not to give himself more time in 
which to prepare for the parting? In a few days 
perhaps it might be—but not now! oh, not now! 

“Tt is impossible,” came from between his set teeth 
in a hoarse whisper, “I cannot to-day.” 

Erica looked up, half frightened at the expression 
of his face. “What is the matter?” she asked, in- 
voluntarily stepping back a few paces. 

His face softened at once. ‘“ Do not be frightened,” 
he said, putting out his hand to stay her steps ; “ah! 
how could you think I should hurt you?” 

Once before had Erica heard that tender, passionate 
ring in his voice, and as his hand grasped her arm he 
felt her tremble. 

But it was only for a minute. “Ah, I am sorry I 
alarmed you just now,” he said, quickly releasing 
her, * but I—I have been rather upset this morning.” 

The quick glance of sympathy which he received 
just then proved well-nigh fatal to his purpose of 
adhering to Katharine. For one moment he felt 
madly tempted to seize her in 
his arms and tell her that he 
loved her, as Erica looked up 
pityingly and said— 

“Oh, I am so sorry! You 
have not had any bad news this 
morning, I hope?” she asked 
solicitously. 

*No—oh no,” he answered 
hastily. “It is—is not much, 
perhaps ; only one does get wor- 
ried and upset sometimes with- 
out knowing why exactly,” he 
added, scarcely knowing what 
he said. 

“Some business worries, per- 
haps, that he thinks I should 
not understand,” thought Erica, 
a sudden sweet joy filling her 
at the thought that he had 
turned to her in his trouble, 
whatever it might be. 

If he would only tell her! 
Surely he had not brought her 
here just to hint darkly that he 
was in distress of some kind, 
without giving her any clue as 
to its nature ? 

So with another shy com- 
passionate glance she waited 
silently for an explanation of 
some kind. But Mr. Lascelles 
turned suddenly, and stood look- 
ing away over the wide sweep 
of green fields, as though he 
had forgotten her presence, 

Presently he turned towards 
her. He had made up his mind 
to quit Merrivale to-morrow; 
sucha sudden leave-taking might 
cause Erica to wonder, he told 
himself. One day longer near 
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her, then he would tear himself away. For the 
present he was free again ; to-day—for the last time 
—he would be with her constantly, would devote 
himself to her. He must at least have the memory 
of one happy day to carry away with him to-mor- 
row; he had seen so little of her. 

“Will you come for a row on the lake?” he 
whispered. A sudden impulse to say, “It will be the 
only time ; Iam going away to-morrow,” seized him, 
but it passed in a moment. 

“Thank you; I should like it very much,” she 
answered readily, with a shy, pleased glance. 

Leaving the shade of the trees, they walked slowly 
to the other end of the field, past the tennis-courts 
(thronged with players and lookers-on), through the 
long straight avenue, then down one of the winding 
paths to the lake. 

In a few minutes Erica was lifted into the identical 
red boat whose course she had followed with curious 
interest that first morning—how long ago it seemed ! 
—at Merrivale. How strange it was, to be sure ! 

As on that morning, there were very few boats out. 
To-day it was owing to the fact that a chill breeze 
was sweeping over the lake, and some black clouds 
were threatening rain. So the grey ruffled water was 
forsaken for tennis and some indoor games. 

Wrapped in Mr. Lascelles’ coat, Erica’s enjoyment 
of that morning’s boating was perfect. Somehow, it 
never occurred to her that it would have been more 
pleasant had the sun shone out from a cloudless sky 
and the water looked less grey. 


CHAPTER X.—A FATEFUL FISHING EXPEDITION, 
THREE days had elapsed since that morning's boat- 
ing, and Mr. Lascelles was still staying on at Merri- 
vale Hydro. 

Every now and then the memory of Katharine’s 
face would recall to him his broken purpose to tear 
himself away from Erica; but it would be quickly 
banished by the tender love-light which shone from 
those blue eyes into his own. 

“She loves me, too,” he would say to himself. 
“Why should I give her up rather than Katharine? 
why inflict such pain on this fragile delicate blossom, 
when Katharine could bear it so much better?” 

And so, still perplexed and undecided (his heart 
going out the while more and more to Erica), he 
allowed himself to drift with the stream of events. 

Very pleasant was this drifting, of course. If it 
had not been for certain uncomfortable qualms of 
conscience, leading him to look forward apprehen- 
sively to his next encounter with Katharine, Mr. 
Lascelles would have considered those three days 
were as rapturously happy as any he had ever 
spent. 

And Erica? Life seemed to her to have suddenly 
blossomed into a very tropical wealth of beauty and 
sunshine. The world seemed changed; the air seemed 
full of the breath of flowers and the song of birds ; 
never were skies so blue, or sunsets so gorgeously 
tinted in purple and gold, as now. 

Mrs, Greville saw the brightening eyes, and noted 
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well the soft colour which was beginning to find a 
home on Erica’s fair cheek. 

“My love, you are getting strong,” she would say, 
smiling; “I never saw you look so well before. 
What a good thing it was I thought of bringing you 
here !” 

And then Erica’s colour would suddenly brighten. 
“T think so too,” she would say softly. 

Ah, how much she cared for him! Till now she 
had never dreamed that to love could bring so much 
happiness ; she had been loved and petted all her life 
long without her own heart making much response 
to the tenderness lavished upon her. But now, for 
the first time, she was learning the meaning of that 
old saying—“It is more blessed to gire than to rr- 
ceive” Truly, without let or hindrance, the whole 
wealth of her love poured itself out at the feet of 
this man, the only one whose hand had been able to 
stir within her the hidden fountains of affection te 
their very depths. 

As yet not a word of love had passed between 
them ; yet did not his every look betray that he cared 
for her? and was not he constantly at her side? 

Some such questions flitted through her mind this 
morning as she walked slowly from the saloon beside 
Mrs. Greville, Mr. Lascelles following them closely, 
and pressing on alongside of Erica as Mrs. Greville 
considerately vanished with another lady. 

“I suppose it is not too warm for a turn on the 
lake?” he asked, as they strolled out through the 
hall towards the open doors. 

“No, I think not,” Erica answered, smiling shyly 
up at him, and then dropping her long lashes as she 
met the glance of those dark eyes. 

Across the terrace they went side by side, down the 
wide stone steps, and then across the lawn to one of 
the narrow paths which wound their way to the lake. 
Slowly, without a word being spoken, they wandered 
down between the violet pansy borders until the last 
turn in their path brought them close to the lake, all 
rippling in the morning sunshine. 

They stopped short then, and stood still for some 
minutes, Erica’s heart too full of deep, quiet gladness 
for speech, and Mr. Lascelles unable to think of any- 
thing save the passionate avowal which trembled on 
his lips. 

For he had made up his mind now to claim Erica. 
Katharine Hembury had never been so dear to him as 
this fair-haired, blue-eyed girl had become, he told 
himself. His liking for her had only been a fancy ; 
he had never really loved until now. 

And now was the time to speak. In a few days 
business would summon him back to London; he 
must have a short time of unruffled happiness, in 
being able to call her his own, before leaving this 
quiet, peaceful Eden for the din and turmoil of the 
great city. 

He looked down now at the red roses in her belt, 
then at the faultlessly beautiful outline of the face 
slightly turned away from him, with its exquisite 
curves veiled by the lace of the handkerchief she had 
improvised as a covering from the sun. 

“Miss North—Erica,’ and his voice trembled with 
earnestness, “ will you give me one of those roses?” 
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He saw her start at the sound of her name; and 
then, as she bowed her head, the rich colour dyed her 
cheek, while one little white hand was lifted to her 
waistband. His eyes followed the little fingers as 
they strayed amongst the crimson petals; and in 
another minute they held out a perfectly formed 
half-opened bud towards him. 

“Thank you,” he said, taking the gift, and holding 
it to his lips for an instant as he bent down to look 
into the shyly averted face; “I shall always treasure 
this little bud,” he whispered. 

And Erica's heart throbbed in a very tumult of rap- 
ture as she stood there with bowed head, thrilled 
through and through by the tenderness breathed into 
that soft whisper. 

“ Erica,” came again in that tender tone, “ Erica, 
look up—dear.” 

He had taken her hand in his as the last word left 
his lips, and now stood watching, with an almost 
feverish impatience, for those white lids to raise their 
silken fringe from her cheek. Another moment and 
he would have drawn her to his arms, but just 
then—— 

“Hullo! there he is!—I say, Lascelles, you're 
wanted,” fell on his ear. 

And Ted Lyne and Miss Travers appeared just as 
Erica had hastily withdrawn her hand from Mr. 
Lascelles’ clasp. 

“Well, what is it?” asked that gentleman, in an 
easy, nonchalant tone. “ What is in the wind now, 
Lyne?” And thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
Mr. Lascelles leaned gracefully against the stump of 
an old tree which stood near, looking quite coolly at 
Ted ; while Erica, conscious that they had narrowly 
escaped being caught, was forced to turn her back on 
the new-comers to hide her confusion. 

“Oh, we are going to have a fishing expedition,” 
said Miss Travers, laughing; “ gentlemen rersus 
ladies. We ladies are going to try our luck against 
you.” 

“Is that in consequence of the piscatorial discussion 
at breakfast this morning?” asked Mr. Lascelles with 
a smile. 

“ Rather a discussion on the way in which your sex 
monopolise the claim to be considered good anglers,” 
corrected Miss Travers, laughing.—“ Was it not so, 
Erica?” she asked, turning to her. 

But Erica only smiled. She was feeling braver 
now, however, thanks to Mr. Lascelles’ cool, indifferent 
manner. 

“You see, the ladies got beaten in argument, so 
they are going to give us a practical demonstration 
of their superior skill,” said Ted. ‘“ However, we will 
beat them at that, too, Lascelles, won't we?” 

“Don’t be too sure!” cried Maud, shaking her head. 
“Well, we shall see.—You will come with us, Erica?” 
she said. ‘‘ You have not made any other plan for the 
morning and afternoon, I hope?” 

“No,” said Erica hesitatingly—a secret wish in her 
heart that something might occur to prevent the 
expedition. How much more enjoyable to spend the 
morning boating with Mr. Lascelles, or walking 
slowly together through the shady lanes which led 
to the little town of Merrivale! But it would hardly 


do to refuse. Maud would think her unkind, especi- 
ally so as during the last few days Mr. Lascelles had 
monopolised her almost constantly, and so prevented 
them from doing much more than exchange a few 
words now and again. Besides, her name had begun 
to be coupled pretty freely with his, and Erica was 
more than ordinarily sensitive in such matters. 

“Thank you, I will come,” she added; and the 
words reached the ears of Mr. Lascelles, who had 
begun discussing with Ted Lyne the relative value 
of the different kinds of fly for bait. 

“T think, you know, we ought all to go together,” 
he said, turning to Miss Travers ; “‘the more the 
merrier.” 

“No, no; that would spoil it all,” said Maud, in her 
quick decided way. “We are going to draw lots be- 
tween Duchess Ponds and Silver Creek, in opposite 
directions.—Come, Erica, I think we had better go to- 
wards the house,” she said, putting her hand through 
Erica’s arm. “They are all waiting for us, and the 
sooner we start the better.” 

“ Well, which is to be our lot?” she asked of two 
girls who came towards them as they emerged on the 
lawn, followed by Mr. Lascelles and Ted. 

“Duchess Ponds,” was the answer. “ Mr. Spofforth 
won the draw, so they have the Creek.” 

“T am very glad,” said Miss Travers, “ though I be- 
lieve it is at least half a mile farther. But never 
mind ; we can start before them, so as to have plenty 
of time.—Hurry up now, girls,” she said, crossing the 
lawn, and speaking to the twos and threes scattered 
over it. ‘Let us start at once; as soon as we can get 
our tackle and some lunch in readiness.” 

Erica looked behind her more than once as she 
crossed the lawn, a somewhat unwilling captive. 
But Maud’s grasp of her arm was no pretence, as 
though she feared her prey might escape; and she 
was not set at liberty until she found herself in her 
own room. 

“Here she is, Mrs. Greville,” said Maud. ‘ Now be 
quick and help her dress, there’s a good soul.” 

She vanished then, only to reappear when Erica had 
donned something more suitable to such an expedition 
than the flowing draperies of white cambric she had 
just laid aside. 

“TI have packed six or seven small baskets,” she 
said to Erica, on their way down-stairs. ‘“ They will 
be easier to carry than a few larger ones. Ah! you 
are all ready,” as her eye fell upon the group in the 
hall, each with her rod and line, some with showy 
flies appearing above their dainty coat-pockets, and 
all arrayed in stout boots and thick gloves. 

The various doorways opening into the hall were 
thronged with the elder folk and the gentlemen of 
the establishment—all interested in watching the 
departure of this novel expedition ; and Erica’s eyes 
roved from one to the other as she descended the 
stairs, in the vain hope of seeing Mr. Lascelles. 

“ Now, take your baskets,” cried Miss Travers, “and 
then we will start. Oh! Erica—where is Miss North's 
line?” she said, stopping short. “ It was here.” 

“Tt is here,” said a voice Erica knew well. “Miss 
North, allow me,” and Mr. Lascelles stepped from 
behind her. 
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His eyes sought hers as he put the rod into her 
hand, and as her fingers closed over it she felt a warm 
pressure on them for an instant. 

That was all : the next moment he had joined the 
group of gentlemen standing on the terrace who were 
waving their handkerchiefs and shouting “Good 
luck!” to the ladies as they passed out through the 
hall and down over the steps on to the drive, Ted 
Lyne calling out saucily after them that he was 
afraid they would find fishing for compliments had 
not qualified them to fish for trout. 

Mr. Lascelles lingered on the terrace until a certain 
blue serge costume had disappeared in a turn of the 
drive, and then, in default of Erica herself, he went in 
search of Mrs. Greville. 

But that lady was not to be found, and he was 
disconsolately betaking himself te the reading-room 
to solace himself with the newspapers, when he met 
her in the vestibule, ready dressed for a drive. Mrs. 
Travers and a Mrs. Lee were with her, so with a 
courteous bow he passed on. 

“Hulloa, Lascelles,” said Mr. Naylor, who almost 
ran into him just then, “ whither bound? Nowhere 
particular, I suppose. Come on with me, then, and 
see the new flies Turner is concocting. My word! 
the specimen I saw just now was ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made ’"—was a sight to make one’s hair 
stand on end !” 

“T don't care if I do,” said Mr. Lascelles indif- 
ferently, wheeling round to follow the other. ‘“ Any- 
thing to pass the time away until we start,’ he 
added. 

They had just reached the side door, leading to a 
little alcove fitted up as a sort of workshop, when 
they heard footsteps hurrying after them. 

“Telegram, sir,” and a waiter thrust a yellow en- 
velope into Mr. Lascelles’ hand. 

“Excuse me, Naylor,” he said, turning away; and 
tearing open the enclosure he read— 

“Your Uncle Wyndham is dying ; come instantly.” 

“Good gracious! And he was hale as anybody 
when I left home,” he exclaimed. 

“No bad news, I hope?” said Mr. Naylor. 

“Yes, bad enough,” was the answer. “I must leave 
here at once.—Stay, waiter—send back word that I 
will be at Wyndham House at—when does the next 
London train leave?” 

“Ten-thirty, sir.” 

Just half an hour's time. No hope of seeing Erica’s 
blue eyes again if he went by that train; he had 
looked his last at that sweet face ! 

“And the next?” forced itself from his lips. 

“There is not another until 5.15, sir,’ said the 
waiter. 

For a minute Anthony stood irresolute. Like a 
lightning-flash there shot through him the possible 
hope of Erica’s returning before then; the idea that 
he might hasten at once to Duchess Ponds to secure an 
interview with her and tell her what the interruption 
had prevented that morning ; and then, on the other 
hand, the fear that he might be too late if he post- 
poned leaving Merrivale until the later train. 

For the dying man—a childless widower—was both 
proud and fond of his only nephew; and Anthony, 
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himself strongly attaehed to the old man, whose heir 
he was, could not bear the idea of disappointing him 
in his last moments. 

No, he must hasten to him at once. “Then say— 
stop,” and tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, Mr. 
Lascelles scribbled— 

“Merrivale Hydro.—A. Lascelles to Mrs. Lascelles, 
Wyndham House, Arlingford, Kent.—Will leave by 
10.30 train, arriving in Paddington at 5.” 

And putting some silver into the waiter’s hand, Mr. 
Lascelles ordered him to make arrangements for 
leaving at once, and then went to his room to stow 
away his things in his portmanteau. 

Not a minute was to be lost over his preparations 
for departure ; and with his brain in a whirl, being 
distinctly conscious of nothing but the fact that he 
should not see Erica again, he tossed one article after 
another into its place. 

His mind seemed almost a blank, so bewildered and 
stupefied was he by the receipt of such unexpected 
news; and it was not until he found himself the 
solitary occupant of a first-class carriage in the train 
which was carrying him swiftly from Merrivale that 
he began to realise the bitterness of parting thus, 
without even a chance to whisper “ Good-bye” in her 
ear. 

For some minutes he sat fairly unmanned, the hot 
tears filling his eyes as he thought of the dreary hours 
and days that must elapse before he could see her 
again, and pictured her disappointment when she 
should return to Merrivale to find him gone—gone 
without a message or farewell of any sort. 

For in the hurry and bewilderment of his departure 
it had not occurred to him to leave a note for Erica in 
charge of Mrs. Greville’s maid. 

“T must write to her as soon as I arrive,” he said to 
himself now. “I must explain my sudden flight—I 
need do no more now. Then as soon as I can I will 
come back again and speak to her: she shall know 
that I love her—my darling, my little Erica!” 

And in the anticipated bliss of claiming her for his 
own, Anthony's heart grew more and more reconciled 
to the quickly increasing miles which stretched be- 
tween them. 

Gradually the object of his journey began to claim 
a share in his thoughts, and then he almost started 
from his seat as it suddenly flashed upon him that he 
should soon see Katharine Hembury. 

Their meeting within a few hours was inevitable, 
for Katharine had been from childhood a great 
favourite with Mr. Wyndham, and was almost cer- 
tain to be with him constantly. 

Well, it was of no use to shrink from the encounter, 
he told himself ; it must come sooner or later, and he 
must prepare himself for it. But as one by one the 
familiar waymarks warned him that he was drawing 
near his journey’s end, his anxiety on his uncle’s 
account—nay ! even his regret at. parting from Erica 
—began to be swallowed up in the nervous trepida- 
tion with which he awaited his arrival at Wyndham 
House. 

He was not mistaken in his supposition. As he 
entered his uncle’s room, followed by his mother, his 
heart leaped quickly as he caught sight of a small 
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dark figure vanishing through the door which opened 
into the dressing-room. 

The next instant, however, Katharine was forgotten 
as he came near the bedside and saw Mr. Wyndham’s 
altered features. 

“My dear sir,’ he said huskily, laying his hand 
softly upon the helpless fingers resting on the cover- 
let—“ uncle, I am here; you know me, do you not?” 

“My boy!” and the dying man looked tenderly 
into the handsome face of the young man kneeling by 
the bedside. 

“She—Katharine—told me you—were come,” he 
gasped breathlessly. “It is all right; good-bye—my 
boy.” 

His eyes closed then, and for a few minutes he 
seemed to doze. Presently he awoke. “Where is 
Katharine?” he asked, looking round the room as 
if in search of her. 

And, hushed and awed as he was by that dread Pre- 
sence filling the room, Anthony yet felt his pulse beat 
quicker as Mrs. Lascelles stepped noiselessly to the 
door of the dressing-room. 

“T am here, Mr. Wyndham,” he heard Katharine’s 
well-remembered voice say an instant later. “Don't 
you know me?” she asked as she bent over him. 
“Dear Mr. Wyndham, what is it you want?” 

But speech had gone for ever; the dying man 
could only look tenderly at her, as his lips moved 
noiselessly. His eyes turned then to the other side 
of the bed, at which Anthony knelt, holding that cold 
hand in hisown. There were a few faint gasps, and 
all was over. 

Mr. Lasceiles gently laid down the lifeless hand, 
and rose up from his knees. 

“He is gone!” he said, in an awed whisper: and 
then, overcome with the conflicting feelings which 
had surged within him during the last nine hours, 
without a glance at Mrs. Lascelles or Katharine, he 
quitted the room. 

How long he remained in his own room he could not 
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tell, but at length his mother appeared to summon 
him down-stairs. 

“Katharine is waiting in the dining-room,” she 
said. “Of course, you will want her opinion about 
the funeral arrangements.” 

Anthony would have answered impatiently, but, 
checking himself, he merely said— 

“Very well, mother; I will be down in a few 
minutes.” 

The mention of Katharine had brought Erica back 
to his thoughts. He must write to her to-night; and 
no sooner had the door closed behind Mrs. Lascelles 
than he stepped to the escritoire standing in the bay, 
window, and opening it, drew up a chair before it, 
and began to write. 

A strong impulse to tell her what he would fain 
have said to her by the lake that morning seized him 
as he dipped his pen in the ink, and almost involun. 
tarily the words, ‘My dearest Erica,’ found them. 
selves on the sheet. But something—perhaps his 
mother’s words, “ You will want Katharine’s opinion, 
of course” —stopped him. “It won't do,” he said to 
himself, after sitting staring at the words for some 
minutes; and then, taking a fresh sheet, he began, 
“DEAR Miss NORTH.” 

It was a very brief note. Merely a few lines ex- 
plaining his hurried departure, and saying he hoped 
they should meet again at some future time, ending 
with—* Yours very faithfully, J. A. LASCELLEs.” 

He folded it, and was just putting it into the en- 
velope, when, yielding to a sudden impulse, he opened 
the letter again, and wrote— 

“P.S.—I can never forget the happy hours I en- 
joyed at Merrivale. I dare not try to tell you what jt 
cost me to tear myself away.—J. A. L.” 

Then imprinting a passionate kiss on the sheet, he 
folded it once more, and having thrust it into the 
envelope, he rapidly addressed it, put it into his coat 
pocket, and then left the room. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘]._T E is tossing, tossing, across the sea, 
He] Ever he drives along, 
And the night is black with tempest wrack, 
But he sings his steadfast song : 
“Sail on! my bonny boat,” sings he, 
“Over the harbour bar; 
She that I love is waiting for me, 
She is my guiding star!” 


She is watching, watching, out on the pier 
With her baby upon her knee, 
And sad and slow the long hours go, 
As she scans the stormy sea. 
“Sleep on!” she cries, “my bonny child, 
Sleep on, for Heaven is near, 
The dawn will break and the world awake— 
Father will soon be here !” 
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JUNE 2ist.- CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


To read—2 Kings xxv. 1—12. Golden Teat— 
Hos. vi. 1. 





Just one 
hundred and thirty years 
passed since ten tribes of 
Israel taken captive by As- 
syrians (721 B.c.). Now 
similar fate overtakes the 
two tribes—Judah and Ben- 
jamin—forming Kingdom of 
Judah. Cause in both cases 

















the same—viz., 

Idolatry and awful sin pervading the land. 

God’s warnings by His prophets neglected. 

Kings and people alike given up to wickedness, 

But a difference in the judgments. All kings of 
Israel bad, whole people corrupt—therefore the 
nation entirely destroyed. But some kings of 
Judah good—e.g., Joash, Hezekiah, Josiah—there- 
fore punishment only for seventy years. To-day’s 
lesson tells of the Babylonian siege of Jerusalem. 

I. THE KinG TAKEN. (1—7.) Notice :— 

The particularity of the date, marking the awful 
importance of the event. (See Ezek. xxiv. 2.) In 

aris now many streets named after dates. 

The King of Babylon himself conducts the siege. 

Jerusalem besieged more than sixteen months, 

Forts built on all the surrounding hills. 

Famine at last compelled the city to surrender. 

The army fled by night, deserting the king. 

The king escaped as far as Plain of Jericho, but 
overtaken, and taken as prisoner to Riblah in Ha- 
math (on road between Palestine and Assyria)— 
there tried and condemned. What was his offence ? 

Zedekiah had broken his solemn oath to the King 
of Babylon (2 Chron. xxxvi. 13); had also sent for 
help to Egypt—direectly contrary to God’s command. 

Thus he proved false to God and man. 

His pu.ishment had been foretold by Ezekiel 
(xii. 13), and came literally true—he was taken to 
Babylon, but did not see it. 

Lessons. 1. Be sure your sin will find you out. 

2. The word of the Lord endureth for ever. 

Il. THE TEMPLE TAKEN. (8, 9.) 
date again given. 

Observed as a fast-day during the Captivity. 
(Zech. vii. 3—5.) 

What an awful fate for the splendid Temple ! 

Its history. Prepared for by King David. 

Built and dedicated by Solomon (1003 B.c.). 

Repaired by King Joash (856 B.c.). 

Stripped of gold by Hezekiah to bribe Sennacherib, 
the Assyrian king, to depart (726 B.C.). 

Poliuted by wicked Manasseh (698 B.C.). 
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The exact 





Restored by King Josiah (624 B.c.). 

Now utterly destroyed by fire (588 B.c.). 

Been the glory of the Jews and joy of the whole 
earth for 424 years. (See Ps, xlviii. 1, 2.) 

Lesson. Them that honour Me, I will honour; 
but those that despise Me shall be lightly esteemed. 

III. THE City TAKEN. (10—12.) Whata wreck 
of the beautiful city ! 

All the palaces burnt-—walls broken down. 

Nobles and better class taken prisoners. 

A few poor only left to till the vineyards. 

Lessons. 1. The Lord is known to execute 
judgment. 

2. Seek ye the Lord while He may be found. 





JUNE 28TH. REVIEW OF: THE QUARTER’S LEssONs. 
Golden Teat—Lam. tii. 31. The Lord will not cust 
off for ever. 

HAVE had twelve lessons on history of Israel and 
Judah, showing God’s dealings with them in judg- 
ment and mercy. Golden Text a kind of summary 
of the whole. May be taken as a. key-note of the 
sounds running through all. Sometimes sinks to 
the minor when telling of sin, warning, and punish- 
ment ; sometimes rises to major when telling of 

mercy, hope, and deliverance. 

I. SAVED FROM FAMINE. (2 Kings vii. 1-16.) 
Samaria besieged. Dreadful sufferings. King and 
people humbled. Suddenly enemy fled in panic— 
mighty deliverance, heard of through the five lepers. 

LEsson. His compassions fail not. 

II. THE Goop AND EviL IN JEHU. (2 Kings 
x. 18—31.) Bold, brave king, raised to the throne 
from obscurity. Showed mueh zeal for the Lord, 
but did not serve God fully. Only four generations 
of his family allowed to reign. 

Lesson. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve. 

Ill. JONAH SENT TO NINEVEH. (Jonah i. 1— 
17.) A true God-fearing prophet, but afraid of men. 
Fled from his duty; in great danger; brought to 
his senses—not cast off; allowed time to repent. 

LrEsson. Whoso shall confess Me before men, 
him will I confess before My Father in heaven. 

IV. NINEVEH BROUGHT TO REPENTANCE. (Jonah 
iii, 1—10.) A heathen nation, given up to much 
sin. Little or no connection with Israel. But not 
cast off. God had designs for their salvation. Sent 
Jonah to preach repentance. His mission a great 
success. 

Lesson. My Word shall not return to Me void. 

V. ISRAEL OFTEN REPROVED. (Amos iv. 4—13.) 
What had God done? Sent prophets to warn, re- 
prove, encourage in righteousness. Did not cast 
them off till He had tried everything. They cast 
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Him off, rejected His Word, killed His prophets. 
Therefore judgment must follow. 

Lesson. Our God is a consuming fire. 

VI. ISRAEL'S OVERTHROW FORETOLD. (Amos 
viii, 1—14.) Israel could not plead ignorance. 
Their downfall was foretold in detail by several pro- 
phets. Yet the day of judgment delayed to give 
them every possible chance. 

Lesson. O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself. 

VII. SIN THE CAUSE OF Sorrow. (Hosea x. 
1—15.) Sin not merely hateful in itself and griev- 
ous in sight of God, but the cause of temporal 
sufferings. Yet sinners not as yet cast off for ever. 
Sorrow, suffering, pain, etc., may lead to repentance. 

LESSON. Before I was afflicted I went astray, 
but now have I kept Thy Word. 

VIII. Captivity oF ISRAEL. (2 Kings xvii. 6— 
18.) At last punishment came. Carried captive by 
Shalmaneser. Never returned. Might have sought 
God in exile, and so not been cast off for ever; but 
did not. Therefore judgment overwhelmed them. 

Lesson. It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. 

IX. THE TEMPLE REPAIRED. (2 Chron. xxiv. 
4—14.) A good king, minded to repair God’s 
House. His zeal stirred up others. Money quickly 
collected. People of all ranks united for good ob- 
ject. Repair of building led to revival of religion. 

LEsson. It is good to be zealously affected 
always in a good thing. 

X. HEZEKIAH, THE GooD KING. (2 Chron. xxix, 
1—11.) Again God remembered His people. Gave 
them a good king. He opened the Temple anew, 
stirred up the Levites to their duties, reminded all 
of God’s great mercies, and did all in his power, by 
example and influence, to turn the people to God. 

LEsson. A king’s heart isin the hands of the Lord. 

XI. THe Book oF THE LAW Founpb. (2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 14—28.) Another example of Golden Text. 
God’s law read at Sinai, copied by priests, laid up 
in Ark, neglected to be read, now found in the 
Temple. The king’s heart moved. The warnings 
heeded at last. A new covenant made to serve God. 

Lesson. The entrance of Thy Word giveth light. 

XII. Capriviry oF JUDAH. (2 Kings xxv. 1— 
12.) King and people again fallen away from God. 
His judgments came upon the land. Yet He will 
hot cast off for ever. Punishment is for seventy 
years, after which He will have mercy upon them. 

Lesson. I will sing of mercy and judgment : 
unto Thee, O Lord, will I sing. 


THIRD QUARTER, 1891. STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF 
St. JOHN. 


JULY 5tH. THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
To read—St. John i. 1—18. To learn—Ver. 14. 
INTRODUCTION. This Gospel different from the others. 
Contains few miracles and parables, but many 
discourses, all peculiar to this Gospel. 
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Other Gospels tell Christ’s outward life before the 
world, but this more of His inner life with His 
disciples and friends. 

Object of this Gospel (see xx. 30, 31) twofold :— 

(a) To show that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, 
the Messiah expected by the Jews. 

(b) To show Him to be the Divine Son of God. 

The result being, to all believers, life in His name. 

St. John, the beloved disciple, most with Christ 
of all. Leaned on His breast at the Last Supper. 

Best remembered His Master’s words, especially 
His last ones, recorded in chaps. xiii.—xvii. 

This lesson gives keynote to the whole Gospel, 
tells of the divinity, humanity, and office of Christ, 
and the testimony of John the Baptist. 

I. Curist’s Divinity. (i—4.) Christ the Word 
of God. 

His existence—beyond time, in union with God. 

His nature—very and indeed God. 

His part in Creation—in counsel with God. 

Himself the Agent in creating (Ps. xxxiii. 6), and 
the Source of all life—bodily, mental, spiritual. 

Through Him, the Life, men have light by which 
to know God. (xvii. 3.) 

Thus the Son, Word of God, reveals the Father. 

II. CHRIST'S HUMANITY. (5—9.) The revela- 
tion of the Word of God to the world. 

The world lay in darkness and shadow of death. 

Ignorance—knowing not God. (Rom. i. 21.) 

Sin—estranged from holy God. (Eph. ii. 12.) 

Death—without hope of future life. (Eph. ii. 1.) 

The darkness did not receive the light. 

John the Baptist sent to bear witness toit. How? 

(a) As prophet, to teach the signs of the Messiah. 

(b) As forerunner, to point out the Messiah. 

He was the “lamp” by which the “light” shone. 

Other lights only partial retlections of the truth. 

Christ the true, perfect, complete Light of God. 

III. CHRIST’s OFFICE. (10—14.) (a) Creation. 
All things made by Him. (Ps. xxxiii. 6.) 

But the world did not recognise its Creator. 

His own people, the Jews, failed to receive Him. 

(b) Regeneration. Individuals received Him gladly. 

Were made true children of God through faith. 

Their new spiritual life derived entirely from God. 

(c) Incarnation. Its nature ; the Word made flesh. 

Its historical life ; He tabernacled among men. 

Its reception by disciples ; We beheld His glory. 

Its work, revealing God ; full of grace and truth. 

IV. TESTIMONY OF THE BAPTIsT. (15—18.) As 
regards himself—superior ; as regards Christ’s char- 
acter-—fulness, grace succeeding to grace. 

What is this fulness of Christ ? 

Fulness of the Godhead. (Col. i. 19.) 

Fulness of all gifts and graces needed for man. 

Fulness and completeness of his body the Church. 
(Eph. i. 23.) Christ, sharing human and Divine 
natures, declares God. 

Lessons. 1. Christ the Light of God. Has He 
shone in our hearts ? 

2. Christ life of men. Are we alive through Him? 
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Are we seeking it ? 
Have we come to 


3. Christ full of grace. 
. 4. Christ came to His own. 
Him? 


Curist’s First DISCIPLEs. 
Golden Text— 


JULY 121H. 
To read—St. John i, 29—42. 
Verse 29. 
I. Tue First DiscipL—E — JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
(29—34.) Generally supposed to have been brought 
up with Christ at Nazareth after death of his aged 
parents. If so, knew well His character and holy 
life. Now bears testimony to Him on three follow- 
ing days—viz.:— 
To priests and Levites—that a Great One was 
come, and was even now among them, unknown. 
To the people—pointing to Christ as Lamb of God, 
To His disciples, again pointing to the Lamb. 
What is the meaning of this figure of a Lamb ? 
(a) In its person—a lamb, emblem of meekness 
and simpleness, (Zech. ix. 9.) 
Christ dumb before accusers. (St. Matt. xxvi. 63.) 
Christ pure and innocent. (1 Pet. i. 17.) 
(6) In its office—type of vicarious suffering. 
Offered at the daily sacrifice. (Exod. xxix, 38.) 
So Christ once offered to bear the sins of many. 
(Heb. ix. 28.) 
Notice St. Jolin’s increasing knowledge of Christ. 
First, only as a greater prophet than himself (30); 


KUNICE’S 


EXT Sunday is the day appointed 
for our yearly flower service, 
and I hope, dear children, you 
will all try and bring some— 
no matter how few—to help to 
brighten up the sick-rooms of 
those who cannot go out into 
the sunshine and see the spring 

: flowers for themselves. Some 

of you, I know, are not able to do much in the way 

of money gifts; but this is a work in which even the 
very poor may take some small share, remembering 

One who has told us that it is more blessed to give 

than to receive.” 

And then Mr. Rollinson came down from the pulpit, 
and the congregation got up from their seats and 
went away home. 

“T have got fourpence saved up to buy flowers,” 
said one girl in the street outside, “so I shall get up 
early on Saturday morning and go to the market and 
get a great bunch of daffodils; they are cheap now, 
and you get a lot for fourpence.” 

* But daffodils are such common-looking flowers,” 
objected another girl, “all staring yellow. I mean to 
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Then as being filled with the Holy Ghost (33) 
Lastly, as indeed the Son of God. 

So the Baptist heard, saw, believed, bare record, 

II. THE SECOND DiscIPLE—ANDREW. (35—41.) 

Heard St. John speak. 

Followed Christ to His abode, with his friend, 

Stayed all day, from 10 a.m., listening to Him, 

Believed in Him, and became a true disciple, 

Brought his own brother Simon to Jesus. 

Three things especially to be noticed :— 

His need——felt his own ignorance and sinfulness, 

His conversion—taught by Christ, accepted Him 
as Saviour. 

His missionary zeal—began at home. 

His friend probably the writer of the Gospel, 

Hf. THe THrrp DiscipeLE—SIMoN PETER. (41, 
42.) This his first call, 

A personal call, to become a disciple, or learner. 

Afterwards (St. Matt. iv. 18), at Lake of Galilee, 
an official call to be an apostle. 

Led by Andrew, came willingly; accepted by 
Christ. 

Received new name, indicating new relationship, 

Should be steadfast as a rock for Christ. 

Lessons. 1. Christ the Sin-bearer—we must feel 
our sin, or shall have no release. (1 John i. 9.) 

2. Christ the Teacher—must feel our ignorance. 

3. Christ the Master—must bring others to Him. 
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OFFERING, 


get some white lilies ; mother’s promised to speak toa 
man ata flower-shop she knows—it’s better to have 
a few good ones, than such a lot of cheap things. 
What are you going to get, Eunice Brown?” 

Eunice blushed scarlet. “I don’t quite know, 
Emma. Mother says she can’t afford to buy any 
this year. I'll have to wait till Saturday and 
see.’ * 

“Oh!” Emma of the lilies and Jane of the daffodils 
looked down at her rather patronisingly. ‘“ Of course, 
if you can’t afford it, that’s another thing, but it looks 
dreadfully shabby when everybody else is going to 
bring some. You heard what Mr. Rollinson said 
himself about jt.” 

Yes, Eunice had heard, and she pondered it over 
with hot cheeks as she hurried home—she always 
helped her mother to get the tea ready on Sundays: 
both the lodgers liked toast that day, and a good deal 
of it. Eunice could safely count upon a_ perfect 
pyramid of slices, waiting for her and the toasting- 
fork when she got in on Sunday afternoons. She sat 
down by the fender to-day and began her duties in 
silence. Mrs. Brown, busy with the tea-trays, did not 
notice it for a little. Presently, when there was 4 
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EUNICE'S OFFERING. 





“They had stopped to look at her treasures.’ — p. 606. 


pause, as she stood waiting for the toast, she began to 
ask about the service. 

“You are generally so full of it, Eunice; was any- 
thing amiss to-day ?”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Eunice, witha faint laugh ; “but Mr. 
Rollinson says it’s to be the flower service next 
Sunday, and I wish—I do wish we could send some 
nice ones for it, mother; all the girls were talking 
about it when we came out.” 

“T wish we could, Eunice; but there are so many 
other things we want beside flowers ; and they charge 
a great deal for them at the shops.” 

“Emma Dale’s mother knows some man who keeps 
a flower-shop, and she’s going to get some that way. 
Mother, can’t you get to know someone, too?” 

Mrs. Brown laughed. “Not soon enough to be of 
any use for next Sunday, I’m afraid, Eunice. You 
won't be the only one left out, my girlie ; there are the 
Davis girls across the road, with their father just 
dead—I am sure they won't be able to buy flowers, 
either.” 

“But nobody expects them to do anything,” re- 
turned Eunice, only half convinced. “Do try and 
think of something, mother ; I'd go without sugar all 
the week if that would do any good.” 

Mother shook her head doubtfully as she gathered 
up the tray and toast, and carried them away into 
Mr. Thompson’s sitting-room. It needed careful 
management to buy bread and butter in those days— 
there was no margin left for outside expenses. 

All the early part of that coming week Eunice 
hoped against hope, that something would happen. 
Once, a long while ago, Mr. Thompson had had a 
lovely basketful of roses sent from his sister in the 
country, and had given her a couple; but though 
Eunice flew to the window every time the red parcel- 


post van rattled down the street, it showed no sign of 
stopping for Mr. Thompson’s benefit, and by Friday 
night she resigned that remote possibility as a forlorn 
hope. Mother had not cultivated any fresh acquaint- 
ances either. Eunice looked across at her over the 
top of her lesson-books with a weary sigh. 

“Still those flowers, Eunice ?” remarked her mother, 
glancing up from her stocking-darning. 

“Still those flowers, mother. Mr. Thompson won't 
get any now, that is certain.” 

“T don’t think it is likely ; but, Eunice, I have an 
idea—not an easy one; still, if you like to take the 
trouble to carry it out, it may mean some flowers for 
you.” 

Down went the lesson-books, and Eunice was across 
at her mother’s knee at one spring. “Trouble! oh. 
mother, teil me quick; I don’t mind any amount of 
trouble.” 

“Well, there is a place named Dingle Wood abont 
three miles away down the old quarry-road, where 
there used to be quantities of big primroses, quite 
different from those limp, withered bunches you see 
sold about the streets, and I was thinking if it was 
tolerably -fine to-morrow you might take the large 
basket and see if you can find any; it’s a long walk. 
and of course they may not be as plentiful as they 
were once, but if you like to try it, there may be a 
chance of getting some.” 

Eunice sat quite still, revolving it in her own 
mind. 

“ Very well, mother,” she said, after a minute, “I ‘ll 
go and try it; primroses are not exactly common 
flowers, and if I get plenty of leaves to put round 
them, they mightn’t look at all bad. I'll go directly 
after dinner, and Ill take two baskets, and then they 
won't get crushed.” 
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And so, with the two biggest baskets the household 
possessed, Eunice set out on her quest the next after- 
noon. There was not much difficulty in finding the 
way; it was a fairly straight road; but three miles 
take a good deal of walking when one is not used to 
longer journeys than to school or church, and be- 
fore she arrived at the wood, Eunice realised very 
thoroughly that there were 1,760 yards to the mile 
by her arithmetic book, and surely a good many more 
thrown in by way of extras. 

But once there, she forgot the long road and her 
tired feet; she forgot about the lilies and daffodils, 
and Mr. Thompson's disappointing roses ; for among 
the spreading roots of the fine old trees, hiding under 
broad, crinkled leaves. or half bedded in soft green 


“moss, she found the primroses, and, as mother had 


said, very different primroses from the limp, dis- 
coloured bunches Eunice was accustomed to associate 
with the name. “Why, the Queen herself might be 
glad to get a bunch of these!” 

Eunice lined one of her baskets with damp moss, and 
filled it with the pretty blossoms, layer above layer, 
in a state of jubilant contentment, all the deeper for 
the week of dreary misgiving that lay behind. 

“Tt’s all turned out beautifully,” she remarked to 
herself; “this is better—a great deal better—than 
just going into a shop, and paying down money for 
things other people have picked.” 

“ Indeed it is!” said somebody close by ; “but what 
do you mean to do with such a basketful—unless you 
are going to keep a shop too?” 

Eunice looked up in surprise. An elderly white- 
haired lady, and a tall thin gentleman, who limped 
along with the aid of a stick, had stopped to look at 
her treasures ; she lifted the lid shyly and held it out 
to them. 

“Tt’s for the flower service at the church to- 
morrow,” she explained. “I couldn't think of any 
other way to get some, and mother said they used to 
grow here years ago, when I was quite little.” 

“Yes, Dingle has always been famous for prim- 
roses ; and have you walked all the way from town by 
yourself ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind that at all; at least, not when 
I found the flowers,” added Eunice. “I don’t know 
what I should have done to-morrow if I hadn't got 
them ; mother couldn't afford to buy any. They ’re all 
to go to the hospital after the service.” 

“Would you like to have some white flowers for 
that other basket? If you will walk on with us to 
my house, I will give you some to put in it.” 

Eunice walked on beside them, feeling quite op- 
pressed with the sense of her extreme good-fortune ; 
it was not lessened when they turned into a lovely 
garden, round the finest house Eunice had ever seen 
out of pictures. The gentleman took out his knife, and 
proceeded to cut whole trusses of pure white nar- 
cissus and feathery green ferns, and lay them in the 
empty basket. 

“There, that should decorate a good many hos- 
pital wards,” he said, when it was nearly filled, 
shutting down the lid on the fragrant mass ; “ that is, 
if you carry it carefully, and keep them in a cool place 
all night,” 
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“I°ll do that, sir,” said Eunice earnestly ; “but it 
isn’t any use trying to say how glad I am for them. 
I do wish mother was here to say thank you, too,” 

“We will take that for granted. Now you had 
better make haste back to her ; it’s a fair walk for a 
little girl.” 

It was a fair walk in another sense to Eunice. Mr. 
Thompson’s tea-tray stood unheeded on the dresser 
when she got home, while mother listened to her ad- 
ventures, with quite a glad mist over her eyes at the 
sight of her girl’s bright face. 

“ Eunice, don’t you think out of so many you might 
spare a few for the Davis girls? It would make such 
a great difference to them ; and you have been treated 
so generously yourself.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t say that! it would quite spoil 
them ; the baskets are just lovely as they are—there 
isn’t one too many.” 

“T don’t say you are to share them, Eunice, only 
that it would be a great pleasure to those poor girls, 
You know what Mr. Rollinson said last Sunday about 
it being more blessed to give than to receive.” 

“But he meant that for the hospital, mother, not 
among ourselves at all.” 

Mrs. Brown shook her head. “The rule holds good 
all round, Eunice.” 

But she did not urge the matter, and presently she 
tied on her bonnet and went out on her usual Saturday- 
night messages. 

Eunice was left alone, sitting at the table by the 
window, her chin propped on her hands, staring out 
into the darkening street. She wished mother had 
not suggested that; it had just made her feel selfish 
and uncomfortable—and after all the week’s worry 
she had had over those flowers, too! She wondered if 
the Davis girls had been worried about it all; still, 
she could not help it if they had—it was quite impos- 
sible to break into her lovely basketfuls. The Davis 
girls brought bunches of lilac last year, but they had 
plenty of money then, and their father was living ; he 
had patted her on the head that day, and given her a 
bit of lilac for herself. Eunice got up suddenly at 
this point, and opened the lids to inspect her flowers 
again. She stood there a long time looking down at 
the pretty things. Mr. Thompson tramped heavily 
down-stairs and let himself out at the front door; the 
lamplighter hurried by, sending a bright shaft of 
light through the window as he passed. By-and-bye 
Mrs. Brown came back and set down her purchases on 
the table, and began to count up the contents of her 
shabby house-keeping purse, and still Eunice stood 
there silently arguing the matter out with herself. 

** We are all in the dark, Eunice,” said Mrs. Brown, 
presently ; “ light the gas, child.” 

Eunice lighted it very soberly, and then she picked 
up her hat and paused beside her mother’s chair. 

“Mother, I’m going to take one of those baskets 
across to the Davis girls ; but oh! I do wish we hadn't 
thought about it till after to-morrow.” 

Mother leaned back and kissed her quietly. 
“That ’s my brave girlie; and, after to-morrow you'll 
always be glad you did think of it, Eunice ; it’s more 
than flowers you are giving, dear, and to Someone 
else as well as to the Davis girls.” 
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There was a noble array of spring flowers set forth 
in the sunny church the next morning. There were 
Emma’s lilies, and Jane’s daffodils, and Eunice’s 
primroses, and—in the front rank among sheaves of 
other blossoms—the ferns and narcissus from the 
Davis girls. Eunice looked at them all from her seat 
in the corner with shining eyes. Whatever the 
flowers might do for the sufferers later on, they 
preached their first sermon to her that morning. 
They were all gathered up into hampers afterwards, 
and taken away to the hospital; but there was a 
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fragrance left behind that lasted all through the 
afternoon and evening service, and made the church 
feel altogether different from other Sunday afternoons 
and evenings. 

Eunice walked home beside her mother in the dusk, 
tired a little with the excitement of the past week, 
but with a look of unruffled satisfaction on her small 
face. 

“ Mother,” she said softly, as they came up to their 
own door, “ Mr. Rollinson was perfectly right—it was 
blessed to give.” SARAH PITr. 
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A GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS. 


——<2——— 


FYNHE wilderness 
was a wilder- 
ness of bricks and 
mortar; the gar- 
den was a large 
upper room in a 
back street in 
Whitechapel; 
young girls were 
the flowers, who 
adorned the scene 
and made a sweet 
spot in the desert. 
The members of 
two Girls’ Clubs 
had met together 
fora friendly com- 
petition in sing- 
ing and musical 
drill, and I was 
one of the guests 
who had been in- 
vited to look on. 

Tt was a dull 
December even- 
“x ing, when I passed 

7 along the White- 

chapel Road, with 

BETHNAL GREEN GIRLS. its greasy pave- 

ments and flaring 

gas-lamps. The 

hoarse voices of the costermongers rose above the 

noise of the wheels, and barrows of cheap vegetables 

and shellfish, crockery and tin-ware, were drawn up 
in a long line against the curbstone. 

Here and there little crowds stood around a gesticu- 
lating cheap-Jack, perched up above his hearers, and 
puffing the virtues of a patent medicine, or a new- 
fashioned dye. The street was filled with a crowd, 
anxious, busy, shabby, rough or weary, as the case 
might be, each unit going his way, without a thought 
or care for the other units travelling alongside him ; 
it seemed like a human wilderness. 

I take a turning to the left, nearly opposite the 


London Hospital, and then I turn again, and yet 
again. 

I am in quite a different region. The noise and 
glare and crowd of the main street are exchanged for 
a row of tall, gloomy-looking warehouses. Not a ray 
of light comes from the shut-up windows; a single 
gas-lamp just serves to make the gloom more visible, 
a deserted wharf suggests ghostly possibilities ; and 
the footsteps of a solitary passer-by echo strangely in 
the empty street. I hesitate whether I shall stop 
him, and ask him how to find my way. 

Before I have decided the question, he has passed 
out of my reach, and I turn round again, retracing 
my steps a little, and inspecting the warehouses with 
a bewildered air. 

“Are you looking for any place?” asks a friendly 
voice at my ear; and a bright little lady steps up to me. 

I explain that I am looking for Mr. B *s gym- 
nasium. 

“Ah! I thought you were a stranger,” says the 
lady, with a sagacious little nod. 
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I wonder how she knows, and think she must be a 
clever woman as well as a kind one, as she guides me 
to my destination in a couple of minutes. 

It isa change from the glare and confusion of the 
one street, and the dirt and gloom of the other street, 
to find oneself in a large and pleasantly lighted room, 
freshly painted and beautifully clean, filled with 
bright young faces and the buzz of many happy 
voices. 

One side of the long room is occupied by the Tenter 
Street girls, all wearing tennis shirts of the same 
pretty pink cotton-print---a little bit of uniform 
that greatly adds to the effect of the concerted move- 
ments in which they are to take part. 

The Bethnal Green girls, on the opposite side of 
the room, wear overalls of navy-blue woollen stuff, 
brightened up by geranium-coloured collars, and 
sashes of some inexpensive material—and very pretty 
and suitable they look. 

How these girls, who belong to the very poorest 
class of respectable workers, manage to provide them- 
selves with their costumes is a secret known only to 
themselves and to the kind ladies who assist them. 

The evening’s proceedings begin with a cheery little 
speech from our chairman. 

“T must remind you,” he says to the girls, among 
many other things, “that when there is a competition, 
one side must certainly lose. Now I hope the losing 
side will not be down-hearted. Do the best you can 
for the credit of your club, and then, if you fail, make 
up your minds to try all the harder next year.” 

The chairman having thus endeavoured to prevent 
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the sting of failure from rankling in the beaten side, 
the girls draw lots as to which club shall lead off. 

The first place falls to the Bethnal Green girls; they 
come forward and form a semicircle in front of the 
young lady who acts as their conductor. 

They sing a pretty glee, giving the words with 
great distinctness, so that, without knowing the song, 
I can hear they are praising the pleasures of a sum- 
mer’s day, when they went “rowing, rowing, rowing.” 

Their conductor beats time for them meanwhile; 
you see by her face that her whole soul is in her task, 
and the girls follow her guiding, and sing with so 
much feeling and expression, one is fairly astonished 
at their performance. There is a refinement about 
their singing which one would not have looked for in 
East London factory girls. You think it is not in 
vain that they have been planted and cultivated in 
the club garden. 

The Tenter Street girls follow with a repetition of 
the same song ; but though their performance is very 
creditable, it does not quite equal that of the Bethnal 
Green singers. 

Presently, however, the musical drill begins, and 
then the pink-shirted damsels show us what they 
can do. 

They stand in two rows facing each other, each 
girl holding a large wooden ring in her right hand; 
then they stretch forward their arms, and each giri 
grasps the ring of her opposite neighbour with her 
empty hand, so that they are left standing down the 
rows in couples, each two girls united by holding on 
to the same two rings. 
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Then begin a number of movements executed in 
time to the music which one of the ladies plays upon 
the piano—such a stretching up of arms, such bend- 
ings, swayings, and twistings follow, one feels sure 
that every part of the body must get its share of 
exercise. Suddenly they raise their arms above their 
heads, give a quick turn, and then each girl, instead 
of facing her partner, is now standing back to back 
with her; but all the while they hold on to their 
rings, and carry on a pretty and varied series of move- 
ments, Which we watch with unabated interest for 
some ten or fifteen minutes. 

Iam told that this spec’al form of drill has been 
chosen for these girls because, in.their own club, they 
have only a small room for their practising, and can 
therefore only have movements adapted to a very 
confined space. But these movements are so cleverly 
varied, the music is so inspiriting, that one does not 
notice how little ground is covered by them till one’s 
attention is called to the fact. 

Vigorous clapping, on the part of the audience and 
the rival club, rewards the end of the performance ; 
and then the Tenter Street girls sit down to enjoy a 
well-earned rest. while the Bethnal Green girls come 
forward and treat us to quite a different but equally 
pretty display. 

They have the advantage of being led by a young 
girl of some twelve or thirteen years of age, a most 
promising pupil from a musical drilling class. 

She shows us the exquisite grace which may result 
from carefully trained and well-developed girlhood. 
Her movements are the very poetry of motion; but 
no words can express the beauty of the natural 
grace of youth, enhanced by a training which gives 
to every gesture the ease that comes of power, and 
the harmony that comes of self-control; it is like 
the colours of the sunset—a thing which must be seen 
to be realised. 

The Bethnal Green girls follow her—at some little 
distance, it is true—but still, they 
follow her as she marches gracefully 
round the room; and then they 
stand facing her while she takes the 
lead in the next set of exercises. 

Each girl is provided with a ball, 
which is tossed and caught again, 
cast down upon the ground and 
seized as it rebounds, thrown this 
side and that side, all in time to 
a lively strain of music, and inter- 
spersed with various movements of 
the arms and body. 

Nothing can be prettier, or more 
healthful of their kind, than these 
exercises ; and their innocent gaiety 
forms a striking contrast to the 
rough amusements of the street—the 
only other amusement open to many 
of the young girls here present to- 
night. 

Another song is sung, and then 
the second division of the Tenter 
Street girls treat us to a fresh set of 
exercises. This time the feet do their 
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part as well as the arms, and the girls imitate the 
movements of the graceful middle-aged lady who is 
their teacher. We are all delighted with her com- 
bined dignity and agility ; while her feet—surely the 
tiniest pair I ever saw—remind one of Herrick’s 
old poem, where he describes how the bride’s feet 


** Like little mice ran in and out.” 


They end up with a quick march, and a “double,” 
but before they had got as far as that, I noticed what 
I thought the prettiest incident of the evening. One 
of the Tenter Street girls got confused about her 
movements. Hither she was nervous or tired, and so 
got out of time. She seemed unable to recover her- 
self, and might have brought the proceedings to a 
standstill, had not the rival club, who perceived her 
distress, set up a vigorous clapping to hide her con- 
fusion, under cover of which she slipped back to the 
side of the room, while a first division girl stepped 
quietly into her place. 

If everyone were as well-mannered as those young 
factory girls, what a pleasant place the world would 
be to live in! 

Another song from each of the clubs brings the 
entertainment to a close. Three gentlemen, who are 
the judges of the musical contest, confer together for 
a minute or two, and award the victory to Bethnal 
Green. 


In drilling, the honours are divided; Pethnal 


Green winning in the first division, and Tenter Street 
in the second. 
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All that remains to be done is to distribute the 
certificates, three in number, which consist of a short 
inscription, written on large cards, and prettily painted 
by some art-loving friends. 

They appear to give great satisfuction to the girls, 
and will no doubt be hung up in the club rooms, to 
bear witness to the successes which the club members 
have obtained. They will help to stimulate new- 
comers, and keep alive the memory of what the “old 
girls” have done. 

We take leave of our friends, charmed with the 
evening’s entertainment, and with the success that 
has crowned their efforts to bring “joy and gladness ” 
and the “ voice of melody” to the young lives that 
were straying in the wilderness, and to plant them in 
the little gardens, within whose friendly shelter the 


(e 


sweet womanly graces of gentleness and self-restraint, 
and mutual helpfulness and kindliness, would have 
room to grow. 

No doubt there are many such little garden plots 
in our great wilderness of houses, but there is stil] 
room for many more, if we are to give every girl who 
needs it the chance of training and cultivation which 
these Girls’ Homes and Clubs afford. 

It is a work that seems peculiarly suitable tor the 
refined and accomplished girls of the well-to-do 
classes. 

May we not hope that those who are seeking the 
Lord by seeking out His daughters here in London, 
are working for that day when “He will make her 
wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the Garden 
of the Lord” ? 
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HE writer, in very early 
youth (ew many years 
ago it is unnecessary to 
state), staying with some 
friends in a remote vil- 
lage, was introduced to a 
languid, fashionable young 
man from London, who 
honoured us_ with his 
society for a few hours 
one summer afternoon. 
Negligently curling his 
moustache, he asked me 
if I lived in town. I, as 
a proud Lyttletonian, at 
once said, “ Yes, I did;” 
when a pitying bystander 
instantly explained, “Oh, Jane oniy means a little 
country town!” I still remember her tone, and his 
answering glance. We had no further conversation. 
On consulting a map of England, however, one is 
struck by the fact that there are really several such 
places scattered about it, and I have never dis- 
covered why one of their inhabitants is considered 
less aristocratic than a person buricd, as we should 
say, in the wilds of the country, or stifled in crowded 
London. 

So you are warned that this story treats of nothing 
and nobody but life in a small country town, amongst 
ordinary middle-class people. We certainly once re- 
ceived a lady of title in our Lyttleton society—-her 
brother was a candidate for the borough: but the 
lady of title was voted most disappointingly dull. 

A wedding is a rare event in our little community, 
and a bride is always féted and made much of, even 
when, like Mr. Gregory, the bridegroom happens to be 
a widower of some years’ standing, who, instead of 
selecting a Lyttleton lady—and there are several that 
could have filled the vacancy most discreetly and 
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suitably—introduces a perfect stranger from a dis- 
tant county. This evening party is given in Mrs, 
Gregory’s honour—we are really fortunate to have 
received an invitation, for it is small and select. We 
will join this little group in the cosy recess by the 
fireplace—Miss Merton, Miss Anne Prescott, and Mr: 
Rupert Brown. Miss Gregory, a very pretty girl of 
nineteen, sitting by herself at the further end of the 
large drawing-room, is the subject of conversation. 

“Silly child; she does not know what is good for 
her!” remarks Miss Merton. 

“We used to be told that powders and pills were 
so good for us, but they did not taste any the nicer 
for it; we all protested and made horrible grimaces, 
I’m sure!” said Rupert Brown, with a sympathising 
glance at the pouting, sulky little face. 

“Elsie feels the situation a very tragic one, I can 
assure you,” said Miss Prescott, “and would be 
seriously annoyed to have her woes compared to 
powders and pills! I know you will think me dread- 
fully cruel, Mr. Brown, but really a puff of the cold 
wind of adversity will do her no harm; she has been 
so petted all her life, and wants a little bracing !” 

“Just my opinion!” putin Miss Merton. “If Mr. 
Gregory had but married some thoroughly sensible 
woman ten years ago (Miss Montgomery’s principal 
attraction was her money, I’ve been told), Elsie 
would not have been spoilt, as she undoubtedly 
is!” 

* Not spoilt, certainly,” said Anne. ‘Her nature 
is too sweet and true for that; but this is her first 
trouble, and she believes it to be unbearable.” 

* Excuse me a moment; I must go and speak to Mr. 
Gregory,” exclaimed Miss Merton, starting up, as 4 
tall, handsome man, a little past middle age, advanced 
to meet her. “I have had no opportunity before to 
congratulate you,” she said, with a sweet smile. “We 
really must all thank you for such a delightful 
addition to our circle—so accomplished and elegant, 
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and such conversational powers, I am told. You 
know how [ adore intellect: wié// you introduce me to 
Mrs. Gregory?” 

“Most happy, I’m sure,” was the answer. “I’m 
anxious my wife should know all my old friends, and 
you are one of the oldest, Miss Merton. Dear me, it 














“* Aren't you going to tell me you are glad to 
see me home again?’” 


seems but yesterday, but it must be five-and-thirty 
years ago, since F 

But here Miss Merton dropped her fan, and the 
dénviment of this interesting reminiscence is un- 
known. Anne Prescott’s brown eyes sparkled with 
amusement. 

“T have no patience with her,’ growled Mr. 
Brown. “ Why can't people be honest and straight- 
forward? But do go and cheer that poor lonely child 
in the corner, Miss Prescott; everybody seems pay- 
ing court to her new stepmother, and she is quite 
neglected. Two months ago she was her father’s 
darling, and her slightest wish was law ; no wonder 
she feels wretched. I should only blunder, in my 
awkward way, but you have such tact and sympathy 
—a bright, happy woman can give comfort like no 
one else.” 

“T’ll do my best to deserve such a compliment,” 
laughed Anne, thinking, as she crossed the room to 
Elsie’s corner, “‘ Lovely wistful grey eyes, and pouting 
lips (when they are so pretty) make sulkiness.much 
more interesting.” 

“Aren’t you going to tell me you are glad to see me 
home again after all my perils and adventures?” she 
said, lightly touching the girl's arm. Elsie’s eyes 
were fixed on her father, who, flushed and beaming, 
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was bending over his wife's chair, and toying with 
the knot of ribbon on her shoulder. She started 
violently, and turned to her friend, her eyes full of 
angry tears. 

“T have a thousand things to say to you,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Come away into the conservatory, Anne. 
No, we shan’t be missed—JZ shouldn’t be if I were to 
run to Nova Scotia. There are some chairs close by 
those palms, where no one will disturb us. Oh, let 
me put my head on your nice, comfortable shoulder ; 
it does ache so dreadfully. I sent you the newspaper ; 
I couldn’t write about the wedding. I can never, 
never be happy again. I feel so old and tired. It 
seems like a horrible dream. At first I thought, if I 
were to die, he would be sorry, and miss me; but, 
Anne, they never noticed when I ate scarcely any- 
thing at dinner, except once, when sie said girls were 
too fond of plum cake for lunch. That’s how she 
treats me—as if I were a baby, ina half-pitying sort of 
way ; and you know, Anne, I have managed the house 
ever since I left school. She asked for my account- 
books—of course I had not any. Father used to give 
me money, and I made it last as long as possible ; he 
never told me to keep accounts. And then she said, 
‘Poor darling. you shall be spared all trouble and worry 
now, and can enjoy your dear little self like other girls,’ 
and father gave her such a look, and said, * My dear, 
kind wifie.’” I couldn't bear it, and locked myself up 
in my room, and father talked to me afterwards as he 
never did in all my life. Oh, why did he want to 
marry? he had me—she can never love him half so 
much.” 

* Now, Elsie,” said Anne, “this is my best silk dress, 
and much too good to be cried over. Sit up directly. 
I am not going to treat you like a spoilt child, but a 
sensible, practical young woman. Well, keep your 
head there if you like, pussy ; I’m not cross, and will 
kiss you as many times as you like.” 

“Oh, Anne, I can’t stop at home, and nobody wants 
me in all the world. She has altered everything in 
the drawing-room ; it looks so prim and ugly with all 
her wedding presents stuck about—hideous vases, and 
an epergne that sets your teeth on edge, it’s so fright- 
ful! and if I leave even a pin about, she gets her 
work-basket, and puts it on the pin-cushion ; and as 
to my garden hat——” 

* Now, Elsie, just listen to me; I’m not going to 
preach to you. You know the old lines— 


* For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy, or there is none!’ 


“Oh, yes, yes! don’t go on!” cried Elsie impa- 
tiently. “That's all very well for happy people like 
you, with everything your own way ; you can do just 
what you like, and enjoy yourself! Well, Anne, you 
may have your little troubles. perhaps, but you never 
seem to feel them, or to care a bit whether anybody 
loves you best in the whole world, as father used to 
love me.” 

“T’ll give up the argument then, Elsie, and just ask 
if you could spend a month or so with such a heart- 
less, unfeeling creature ?”’ 

“Oh! do you really mean it? You darling, darling 
Anne! I should Jvve to come! It’s the greatest treat 
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to be an evening with you—but 4 month!” and the 
affectionate little thing almost smothered Miss Prescott 
with kisses. 

“Tf I had been Mr. Gregory,” thought Anne, “these 
soft clinging arms would have been more than a 
counter-charm to all Miss Montgomery’s blandish- 
ments.” 

“Then that is settled,” she said cheerfully. ‘“ Expect 
to be bored to death with travellers’ tales, Elsie, 
but I hope you may survive; if it is only to wear 
a lovely Venetian necklace I’ve brought home for 
you. I’ve a box full of things to show you, and heaps 
of photographs. You must choose some of them, and 
have them framed for your room.” 

“ Anne, you are an angel!” cried Elsie, with dimp- 
ling smiles.—‘‘ Oh, Mr. Brown, I didn’t see you were 
there ; and you’ve brought us some ices! Strawberry, 
too! how delicious! I feel quite hungry !—Then you'll 
write to-morrow, and invite me properly, Anne? They 
will be only too glad to say yes!” 


“T am pleased to see you in such spirits, Elsie, love,” 
remarked Mrs. Gregory to her step-daughter, the next 
afternoon. ‘“ Your papa thought you were not enjoy- 
ing the party last night, but I assured him it was only 
shyness that made you sit alone in a corner. You will 
soon get over that, when you have been a little more 
into society. Of course, you have had great disadvan- 
tages, but feeling your deficiencies so keenly is half- 
way towards curing them. You will be able, after a 
time, to take your part in conversation ; suppose you 
make a beginning this afternoon, love. I daresay 
several more of papa’s friends will call.” 

“Tam afraid Lyttleton people would not give me a 
character for silence,” said Elsie, half laughing, and 
glancing at the window. “Why, here comes that 
dear old Mrs. Malaprop!” 

“So early!” exclaimed Mrs. Gregory, hurriedly 
putting two or three chairs in their places, and pick- 
ing up Elsie’s bundle of crewels. “Mrs. Malaprop, 


you said? I never understand Emma's dreadful 
provincial accent.” 

But Elsie had gone into the hall to welcome her 
friend, and was now bringing herin. A com passion- 
ate voice was saying, “Oh, my dear child, I can’t tell 
you how sorry I was to hear the news. But, as I said 
to Mary, what can’t be cured will never be endured, 
you know, so we must look on the silver lining to the 
cloud, though linings are generally on the wrong 
side, where one can’t be expected to see them, 
certainly !” 

A stout elderly lady followed the voice, her bonnet 
very much on one side, her cheeks flushed with heat 
and emotion; she was still holding Elsie’s hand, 
“Mrs. Gregory, I believe ; excuse me for not having 
called last week when everybody else did; but what 
with hiring a new bonnet, and not getting my spring 
cook home, I’ve been all at sixes and sevens ! ” 

“Pray do not apologise,” said Mrs. Gregory, with 
prim correctness; “Iam delighted to see you at any 
time. The season is remarkably warm ; a little trying 
to all but the most robust. My native air was very 
bracing ; this I consider enervating ; but Mr. Gregory 
assures me I shall find it delightful in winter. ButI 
did not expect such gaiety—so many invitations, and 
friendly interchange of visits. I have been writing 
an account of Lyttleton dissipation to my aunt, widow 
of Admiral Sope.” 

Elsie had meanwhile pulled forward the easiest 
chair, placed a footstool, and, to Mrs. Gregory’s horror, 
was straightening the crooked bonnet. 

“Thank you, dear. Elsie is just her sweet mother 
over again, Mrs. Gregory. Such a charming, natural 
girl she was, and as merry as a kitten. I wish she 
could see Elsie now.” Then, with a start of sudden 
recollection, “ But how stupid I am ! we know every- 
thing is for the best; it would only be trying and 
upsetting for her, poor dear! I am sure, Mrs. Gre- 
gory, you will wish to fill a mother’s place to Elsie, 
which, of course, nobody can.” 

Happily, some visitors were 
announced at this moment, 





“*T really must be leaving.’ ” 


and the bride smoothed the 
wrinkles of annoyance from 
her brow as she rose to receive 
Rupert Brown and his sister, a 
gentle, delicate woman of 
thirty, the only person in 
Lyttleton, Anne Prescott would 
tell you, whom _ everybody 
speaks kindly of. Rupert very 
quickly joined Elsie and her 
old friend ; he seemed to know 
her perfectly well. Others 
soon followed, and at length 
conversation over the tea-cups 
and wedding-cake became 
general. 

“May I give you some more 
tea, Mrs. Malaprop?” asked 
Mrs. Gregory, in her high- 
pitched voice. 

The lady addressed gave & 
slight start, and a smile of 
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amused surprise was politely 
concealed by the company as 
soon as it appeared. “Thank 
you, Mr. Brown has so kindly 
waited on me. I really close 
my eyes with sheer nervous- 
ness whenever I see the maid 
with the tea-things, and my 
heart is in my mouth. My 
unfortunate Mary Ann fell 
last week with my best china: 
compound fracture of the arm, 
and little pieces all over the 
carpet, The bone has ignited 
—yes, thank you, dear Miss 
Brown—and Miss Prescott 
has promised to spend a long 
day with me, and bring some 
cement that her poor aunt 
always used. She has such 
clever fingers, and says she 
always enjoys a chat with 
me, which is only her pleasant 
way, with such a silly old 
woman. I’m sure it’s a 
mercy she has come back 
alive from those foreign 
countries! never tasted frog 
that she knows of, she says! 
But the way those poor mis- 
guided creatures do their 
washing! and Anne thinks 
their husbands must like it, 
as there is no smell of soap- 
suds about a house! It was 
Queen Henrietta Maria who 
was so thankful to have 
been born an Englishwoman 
—wasn’t it, Elsie dear? I 
always remember because 
that was the name of my 
mother’s cousin, who left me 
those identical tea-things, and 
I'm sure I quite agree with 
her. But how late it is! I 
really must be leaving ; good 
afternoon, Mrs. Gregory.” And Rupert heard her 
confidentially saying to Elsie—who had insisted on 
opening the hall-door (ruch to her stepmother's 
amoyance)—“I ought to have congratulated her, 
Elsie; but it seemed only yesterday that I was eating 
your own dear mother’s wedding-cake ; it was much 
nicer, dear, more almond in the flavouring ; and I 
couldn't reconcile it to my conscience, you see !” 

b A moment after she had gone, Mr. Gregory came 
into the room. 

“So sorry you have missed your old friend Mrs. 
Malaprop,” remarked his wife, with a slight ring of 
sarcastic annoyance. 

“I think Mrs. Gregory did not catch the name 
quite correctly among so many strangers,” put in Miss 
Brown gently. “ Mrs, Hobson has just left.” 

“Elsie, you certainly said Mrs. Malaprop,” cried 
Mrs. Gregory, 

















“* Listen!’ she said, putting one little earth-stained hand on his arm.”—p. 615. 


“Of course, I thought you would understand ; she 
t=] * 


always reminds us of the proverbial Mrs. Malaprop, 
you know,” said Elsie, half-frightened. 


“T do not know, and extremely object to be made 


the victim of such a silly, unladylike joke !” returned 
her stepmother, with rising colour, her foot tapping 
impatiently on the carpet. 


“Our good friend is the last person in the world to 


take offence at a little mistake of that sort, my love,” 
said Mr. Gregory, rubbing his hands and looking 
appealingly at his daughter. 
remark was only meant in fun, I’m sure, dear.— 
School Board expenditure ridiculously extravagant, 
eh, Brown?—Your daughter sang delightfully at our 
concert on Tuesday, Mrs. Stanley ; no one could have 
believed she was an amateur ; positively reminded me 
of Madame Antoinette Sterling—such wonderful com- 
pass ; ” and so on, 


“ Elsie’s thoughtless 
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Directly her visitors left, Mrs. Gregory, with thin 
lips tightly compressed, went off to her room, and her 
father called Elsie into the study and carefully closed 
the door. 

“Will you, for my sake,” he began, “try to make 
everything pleasant for Mrs. Gregory. and let us have 
no repetition of these wretched little differences? ” 

“But, of course, I thought she would see the joke 
directly dear Mrs. Hobson opened her lips,” said Elsie 
rather defiantly. “She might easily have laughed it 
off, and made fun of her own dulness.” 

Mr. Gregory gave a weary sigh; he certainly looked 
very pale and harassed, and there were lines on his 
face his daughter had not noticed before. Her heart 
smote her; she kissed him lovingly and said— 

“T didn’t mean to vex you, dear ; but, oh! we were 
so happy together !” 

“T know—I know; but it was for your sake, chiefly, 
after all. I cannot explain it, though I fear you must 
soon find it out;” with a groan; “she will have 
reason to be dissatisfied too, Elsie. Remember that. 
I am not the wealthy, prosperous man people fancy. 
Don’t ask me any questions ;* and he got up hastily, 
went to the shelves, and took down a book; but Elsie 
saw he was trying to hide some uncontrollable emo- 
tion. The book slipped from his trembling fingers 
and fell to the floor with a crash. 

“ Dear father, tell me what it is,” she implored, half 
crying. 

“Go to Mrs. Gregory and apologise at once, Elsie, 
and never breathe a word of what I have told you,” 
and Mr. Gregory hastily led her into the hall, returned 
to the study, and locked the door. 

Elsie stood for a moment, miserable and irresolute. 
A note lay on the table ; she recognised Anne Pres- 
cott’s writing ; there would be an escape for a time 
at least from these mysteries and stupid blunders. 
The letter was addressed to her stepmother, and she 
would take it to her at once. and get the hateful 
apology over and done with. 

A freezing “Come in” answered Elsie’s timid 
knock, and Mrs. Gregory's steel-grey eyes met hers 
with a chilling and interrogatory * Well?” 

“ This letter has just come for you from Miss Pres- 
cott; and—and—I am very sorry I did not explain 
myself ; will you forget it, please?” 

“T should forgire you, certainly ; but it is not so 
easy to forget such an annoying affair, to have made 
me appear so ridiculous. Does the note require an 
answer?” 

How pretty Elsie was, with her soft, rounded out- 
lines, and naughty, pouting lips: “the image of her 
mother,” Mrs. Hobson had said; and the long mirror 
opposite which Mrs. Gregory sat, showed her spare, 
too youthfully dressed figure, and sharp, unamiable 
features. She turned with an angry impatience to 
Anne's letter. 

“This is an invitation for you to spend a month 
with Miss Prescott; she really expresses herself most 
kindly and sensibly; and, of course, as my two sisters 
and their maid are coming on Saturday, it will be a 
great accommodation to have your room free. I will 
speak to your papa about it, and will write to her this 


evening. It is high time you should go into society, 
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and, as the country people say, arn manners. Some 
of papa’s friends are coming to dinner, and you haye 
not begun to dress yet, I see.’ And Elsie found her. 
self dismissed. 

Could those few minutes with her father have beep 
anything more than a bad dream? she presently felt 
inclined to wonder, as she saw him entertaining hig 
guests with even more than his usual geniality ang 
flow of talk. 

Mr. Gregory hesitated, and suggested small obstacles, 
when Miss Prescott’s invitation was mentioned—to 
his wife’s annoyance and Elsie’s secret comfort. Her 
father would miss her, then, after all! But Mrs, 
Gregory bore down all opposition. and Elsie found 
herself, on the appointed day, receiving Miss Prescott’s 
hearty welcome. I must explain that Anne had not 
long been in the responsible position of a householder, 
with a vote for the Lyttleton Town Council. She had 
been left an orphan at seventeen, and then came to 
live with her aunt, an irritable and most trying invalid, 
whose vagaries had been most patiently borne for 
many years. At her death, to Anne’s great surprise, 
she found herself in possession of her house and a 
comfortable fortune. As soon as possible, one of the 
dreams of her life had been realised, and Anne had 
spent some months abroad. Mr. Gregory had always 
been her aunt’s confidential and trusted adviser, and 
was made sole trustee of Anne’s property. 

“ Tow you have changed the house, Anne!” ex- 
claimed Elsie, enraptured. “I used to think it sucha 
gloomy place, with the blinds drawn down, and screens 
and footstools to tumble against in all directions! 
And flowers everywhere! Why, you have quite a 
pretty country view from this window. Nobody could 
ever have imagined it!” 

“Tt dues look nice,” said Anne complacently. “I 
have ransacked wardrobes and lumber-rooms, and 
brought to light some perfectly lovely things that had 
been banished to the appreciative company of dust and 
spiders for the last fifty years. And I've also m- 
earthed an intelligent young cabinet-maker, and have 
made him almost as enthusiastic as I am about odd 
bits of brocade, and what Miss Merton calls hideous 
bandy-legged chairs and tables. That hanging-lamp 
came from Venice, Elsie, out of the funniest den of a 
shop; that old lace I picked up at Verona—a bargain. 
Isn't the Florentine pottery quaint? That painting 
doesn’t look quite at home,” continued Anne medita- 
tively. “I used to despise riches,” she went on; “but 
T find it is delightful, after all, to be rich. Money 
represents an enormous amount of enjoyment, my 
dear, and I’m getting to an age which appreciates a 
very easy-chair, a low pony carriage, and a well-cooked 
dinner. By the way, Elsie, as Mrs. Gregory thinks 
society will do so much for you, I shall entertain 
several of my friends in your honour. To-morrow 
Edith and Rupert Brown, Mr. and Mrs. George Burton, 
are coming to dinner, and a select party will be invited 
to join us at Langton Woods on Saturday, to gather the 
wild hyacinths and then have tea at the ‘ Cross Keys.” 

* Anne, you are just like a fairy godmother,” said 
Elsie, all dimples and happy smiles. ‘It seems im- 
possible that two days ago I was beginning to think 
life wasn’t worth living.” 
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“J should never believe that, whilst one could get 
buttered toast and tea with cream in it,” replied Anne 
gravely. 


Langton Woods are about four miles from Lyttleton. 
Many of the trees were felled some years ago, and the 
open spaces thus left are carpeted every spring with 
masses of wild hyacinths. To Elsie the lovely flowers 
had never been such a heavenly blue, the delicate 
tints of the young leaves so ethereal, or the cuckvo's 
note so clear and sweet, as they seemed this particular 
May afternoon. 

She and Rupert had wandered away from the rest of 
the party. Elsie certainly looked distractingly pretty 
—a great sheaf of hyacinths on one arm, her broad 
hat pushed back, the spring breeze toying with her 
hair and giving a more vivid colour to her fresh young 
cheeks. 

«Listen !” she said, putting one little earth-stained 
hand on his arm. 

And Rupert quoted the lines 





“Thrice welcome, darling of the spring !— 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery ! 
‘The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to ; that ery 
Which made me look a thousand ways, 
in bush and tree and sky. 
* To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love— 
Still longed for, never seen.” 


“How beautiful!” she sighed. ‘I never heard any 
of that poem before. I’m dreadfully stupid, and can’t 
read poetry to myself—I get sleepy directly ; but 
hearing it is quite another matter. Oh, what a mess 
my hands are in! Yours are every bit as bad, and 
we've only grubbed up those few roots in the basket, 
after all, and broken your knife, too. What a perfect 
afternoon it has been! Miss Prescott is always plan- 
ning something to make me happy. People who do 
not understand her think that she is spoilt, and cares 
for nothing but luxury and wealth. Miss Merton, for 
instance, takes all she says literally, and shakes her 
head whenever you mention Anne’s name. But she is 
so utterly unselfish ; she hardly ever has a drive but 
she asks some dull, lonely person to go with her. She 
lent the most comfortable chair in the house to that 
poor consumptive girl at the end of the street, and 
yesterday she sent her errand-boy—a dreadfully tire- 
some red-haired boy that nobody but Anne could put 
up with—and had him measured for some new boots 
as a reward for improved behaviour (she had to call 
him down from the top of a chestnut-tree, when he was 
supposed to be weeding the flower-beds). She wanted 
to give a little work to an old cobbler who has two 
small grandchildren to bring up. And I know she 
wrote to father to make arrangements for buying 
Theobald’s Farm ; she means to have it for a Conva- 
lescent Home for Lyttleton people. She wanted to 
‘sell out "—don’t you call it ?—some of her property, 
which father thought a great pity ; but she is deter- 
mined, and is going to have a long business talk with 
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him, she says, and settle the matter at once. Don’t 
you think she is splendid ?” 

“T think she is very happy in having such a kind 
friend to plead her cause,” said Rupert. 

He used little old-fashioned phrases sometimes, and 
was often mimicked by the more advanced youth of 
Lyttleton ; but I think many girls liked his gentle 
courtesy —Elsie certainly did. 

Rupert Brown had been a clever boy, and was doing 
well at Cambridge when he was summoned home by 
the news of his fathers sudden death, and he had to 
leave his beloved books and throw all his energy, if 
not his heart, into a business life. One after another 
his widowed mother and three young sisters had passed 
away, and he and Edith were left alone. 

It was last winter, during a walk home with 
her from church in the drifting snow, that Rupert 
had first discovered that Elsie was the sweetest and 
most charming girl in the world ; and now that she 
no longer held the first place in her father’s heart, 
might he not tell his devotion? A hint to Anne—who 
had the most extraordinary insight into love affairs— 
would secure him a half-hour’s talk alone with her on 
Monday, when he had promised to bring them a much- 
talked-of new book from town. Then he would tell 
her the whole story, and perhaps would call up some 
such sweet smiles and blushes and loving words as 
fell to Anne’s envied lot. 

Surely Wordsworth must have been thinking of 
another Elsie Gregory when he wrote those lines— 


“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


“Elsie,” said Anne, on the afternoon of that Mon- 
day which Rupert hoped would prove the happiest day 
of his life, “ Elsie, don’t you think you ought to call 
on Mrs. Gregory's sisters? I shall lose my character 
for knowing what’s proper if you don’t; and.”—more 
gravely, as Elsie put on acharming pout—* I thought 
your father looked worried and ill when I went to his 
office this morning.” 

Elsie started up in a moment. 

“Of course I will go,” she said. “I had such a 
nice talk with Edith Brown on Saturday. She is so 
really good, you know, Anne—said very little, but so 
earnestly, about thinking most of father’s happiness. 
Not like you, you dear philosophic old thing, with 
your sayings about what can’t be cured——” 

“You will find that even a Pagan—as you and your 
perfect Edith seem to consider me—can give some 
severe lectures on duty, if you don’t go off at once. 
Yes, I am jealous, and shan’t want to speak to you 
again. You will come back crushed and humbled by 
the magnificent sisters, though, child.” 

“ Anne, he isn’t really ill, is he?” said Elsie. 

“He is harassed and worried, dear,” replied Anne 
quietly ; thinking, as she kissed her little friend, “I 
fear there is real trouble coming for her, and for me 
too, perhaps.” 

Elsie hurried down the long, broad street. Her 
heart was full of a strange presentiment of evil. 
“What was it her father had said—that he was not 
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the wealthy man people thought him; that his wife 
had reason to complain !” 

“The ladies are all out for the afternoon, Miss 
Elsie,” said Emma, delighted to see her dear young 
mistress again. 

“Ts my father in the study, Emma? I will take 
my hat off and go to him, then. Yes, I am enjoying 
my visit very much, and am quite well, thank you.” 

“Father, dear father !” she cried, closing the study 
door behind her. 

Mr. Gregory was sitting at the ta le, his face 
buried in his 
hands. He looked 
up, and the 
mournful eyes 
which met Elsie’s 
had a world of 
trouble in them. 

“My poor dear 
child,” he moaned, 
as he laid his head 
on her shoulder, 
and felt her ten- 
der kisses. “I 
have tried to spare 
you all this, and 
—miserable fool 
that I was —I 
have brought a 
tenfold heavier 
burden on us 
both.” 

A long silence. 

“T have been 
speculating, Elsie, 
for years back, 
and in trying to 
retrieve my losses, 
all my own money 
is gone, and Miss 
Prescott’s too.” 

“ Anne’s!” ex- 
claimed Elsie, 
with a gasp of 
horror. 

“Yes, you shrink from me, of course, and think me 
a scoundrel, Elsie!” said her father bitterly. “ There 
seemed to me only one chance—when I met Miss 
Montgomery again, and heard how rich she was. My 
wooing succeeded only too well ; but my one comfort 
is in thinking that at least I have secured a home for 
my darling child.” 

“As if I cared about being poor, if we are but 
honest !” was the answer. “ But, when Mrs. Gregory 
hears, she will give something to Anne, surely, father?” 

“Her money has all been settled most carefully on 
herself. Her brother, it seems, had heard I was rather 
fond of speculation,” said Mr. Gregory, with a laugh, 
which had little mirth in it; “and already I know her 
too well to hope much from her generosity.” 

“ But, father, it is dreadful for Mrs. Gregory—hor- 
rible !—if you only married her for that !” 

“Ah, yes! I am a rascal—a double-dyed villain. 
You may call me anything you like!” said Mr, Gre- 





“* Father, dear father!’ she cried.” 


gory drearily. “I have confessed everything to Anne 
Prescott—not my matrimonial venture, naturally, 
Elsie; that you must never breathe a whisper of to 
living creature ;” and he gave a nervous glance at the 
door. “Miss Prescott is just at this moment reading 
my letter, and finding out that, beside her house, she 
has not a penny to call her own; and we are in the 
same plight, Elsie—minus a house.” 

Was it the memory of that never to be forgotten 
afternoon in the woods which made Mrs. Gregory's 
share in their troubles seem the hardest to Elsie? 

“But you did 
love her a littie, 
father,” she whis- 
pered implor- 
ingly. 

“ Whom, Elsie? 
Oh, yes! I re 
member admiring 
her when I met 
her a year or 
so ago at her 
cousin’s. I sup. 
pose I made an 
impression, too! 
Why, there is the 
carriage : they are 
back already! Go 
out by the garden 
—quick, Elsie! 
Your face is all 
swollen with cry- 
ing!” and then 
she heard Mr. 
Gregory saying, 
as he met the 
party in the hall, 
“ Enjoyed your 
afternoon, I hope, 
Constance, dar- 
ling? ‘What do 
you think of our 
town, Miss Mont- 
gomery?” And 
that was her 
father! Where could she go? How could she face 
Anne? She walked mechanically down the lilac- 
scented garden, and through the little gate into the 
street. 

“Good afternoon,” said a well-known voice behind 
her. “You are going back to Miss Prescott’s, I sup- 
pose? We will walk together.” 

Elsie felt her tear-stained face was eagerly scanned 
by Miss Merton’s penetrating eyes. 

“ Not well, I’m afraid?” she remarked. 

* T have a very bad headache,” murmured Elsie. 

“ Oh, is that all, my dear? A little of your name- 
sake’s powder will soon set you up again. I was 
really afraid the report had some foundation, when I 
saw how agitated you were; but if it’s only a head- 
ache——” 

“What report?” demanded Elsie. with a strong 
effort at self-control. 

“Why, there was a rumour—it was whispered to 
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me in the strictest confidence—that Mr. Gregory was 
in serious pecuniary difficulties. But, of course, there 
was not a particle of truth in it—one would as soon 
suspect the Bank of England!” with another search- 
ing glance. “I often wonder who can set about these 
malicious reports ; they shake people’s confidence, and 
hurry on the catastrophe. Speculations in mines, 
they say, as if a sensible business man like your 
father would risk his money in such hazardous ven- 
tures, Asan old friend, and knowing Miss Prescott’s 
aunt had made him trustee, I just hinted it to her, and 
was delighted—heartily delighted, I’m sure—when 
she only laughed it off. They say Mr. Gregory in- 
duced old Mrs. Prescott to transfer all her property, 
and take these shares; she was quite incapable of 
managing her own affairs, and some of the money 
cannot be accounted for. Well, good-bye ; don’t think 
any more of the matter. Of course, there is not a 
word of truth in it, but it is real kindness to let you 
hear the report, and then you are able to contradict it. 
My love to Miss Prescott.” 

Elsie stood on the pavement as if in a dream, 
watching Miss Merton’s retreating figure. Anne 
opened the door and said quietly, “Come in, Elsie; I 
saw you from the window.” Elsie suffered herself to 
be led into the drawing-room, and sitting down by her 
side, Anne said, “I have had a very strange letter 
from your father, Elsie ; yew have heard something to 
explain it, perhaps, dear. But before we say another 
word, you must drink this hot tea; you are trembling 
and shivering all over.” 

“Oh, Anne,” gasped Elsie, “it would choke me. 
Your tea! Can you ever forgive us?” 

“Elsie, I know you had nothing to do with it ; don’t 
suppose me to be so unreasonable ; we must hope he 
did it all for the best. Your step-mother is very rich ; 
has she any suspicion of his difficulties?” 

“No,” whispered Elsie. “It is horrible; what will 
she say?” 

“Tt is a very cruel deceit,” said Anne sternly, 
thinking of a certain interview, four months ago, in 
that very room, when Mr. Gregory left her—a rejected 
suitor. 

“He is my father,” 
you do?” 

“T shall offer myself as travelling-companion to a 
lady I met abroad ; I believe she will be glad to have 
me,” was the reply, “and my smattering of French 
and German will be useful, after all. I can earn my 
living, and can shake my fist at Dame Fortune! I 
should soon have become lazy and stout in all this 
luxury ; this reverse will keep off gout and add ten 
years to my life, perhaps, Elsie! It’s no use crying 
over spilt milk! What shall you do, dear?” 

“Never stay to be a burden to Mrs. Gregory ; I must 
earn some money, and try to be honest, dear, dearest 
Anne! If only I had worked harder at school ! 
Perhaps Miss Smith would let me be under-teacher, 
and look after the little girls. I will ask her to- 
morrow; Miss Martin is leaving, I know. I would 
work night and day, Anne—indeed I would !” 

“That’s a good thought, Elsie,” said Anne, en- 
couragingly. “You'll be happier with something 
definite to do and think about. Go to your room, and 


said Elsie. “Anne, what will 
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lie down for an bour or two: your poor head is 
throbbing dreadfully ;” and Elsie was too miserable 
not to obey. Then Anne took the straightest chair, 
drew paper and pen to her, and set to work to consider 
the position. No debts, happily : the house and furni- 
ture must be sold, and a little fund thus secured in 
case of illness or enforced idleness. Things might be 
worse ; would have been, if she had accepted Mr. 
Gregory’s offer, for instance. Just as her medite. 
tions had reached this point, Mr. Rupert Brown was 
announced. “Good-evening,” said Anne brightly. 
“You’ve brought my book, I see ; how kind of you to 
have remembered it.” 

Her visitor was evidently much agitated. “Can I 
have a few minutes’ talk with you alone, Miss Pres- 
cott ?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” said Anne. “Miss Gregory is in her 
room. 

“Tt is about her that I wani to speak tc you. Have 
you heard that her father is a bankrupt—th.: she is 
penniless?” 

“ Yes—and so am I; just about ruined; and if you 
have any friend who wants a house furnished with 
most artistic taste, and replete with every comfort, 
here it is at his disposal!” remarked Anne com- 
posedly. 

“That is true, too, then? I am heartily sorry to 
hear it, Miss Prescott. But it was about Elsie—Miss 
Gregory, I mean. What will she do, poor child, de- 
pendent on her stepmother, who so evidently dislikes 
her? I think you have guessed my feelings; you 
know, I would give my right hand to make her 
happy. I have come to ask her to let me take the 
burden of trouble from those dear shoulders.” His 
voice trembled. 

* Now will you listen to me?” said Anne. “I un- 
derstand girls generally, and Elsie in particular, much 
better than you do, and strongly advise you to wait 
a month or two before you put your fortune to the 
touch. Elsie is overwhelmed with the shame and dis- 
grace of the whole miserable business, and has made 
up her mind to earn an honest living, and take a 
situation as governess in Miss Smith’s school.” 

“Elsie ! a governess! teaching the town butchers’ 
and bakers’ children! Miss Prescott, of course you 
told her it was impossible !” 

“On the contrary,” said Anne, “it is the most 
sensible thing for her to do. I told you once, Elsie 
wants bracing, and this trouble—if I am not very much 
mistaken; and I don’t often make mistakes—will 
strengthen her character like a veritable tonic. She 
isat this moment in love with self-sacrifice and general 
mortification of the flesh, and if you are so foolish as 
to put happiness and comfort in the offered hand of 
Mr. Rupert Brown just now, before she has found out 
that Miss Smith’s thick bread and butter is not so 
nice as she expected, she will say No, I am perfectly 
certain!” 

“Excuse me; that is not the point. Miss Gregory 
is very lonely and unhappy : I wish her to know that 
she has a faithful heart devoted to her service.” 

“So be it, then,” said Anne, and she went to Elsie’s 
room. “Mr. Brown is here; can you see him for 4 
few minutes, dear?” 
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“No, Anne, I can’t go; if only they would leave me 
alone in my misery ! ” 

“ Elsie, this is the first of a long series of efforts 
at self-control; put a brave face on it and go down 
directly.” 

Elsie slowly obeyed, and went with reluctant steps. 
A half-hour passed. Anne’s thoughts had wandered 
back to her own troubles and perplexities; only to 
have had this brief holiday of independence after all 
those years! What schemes and plans she had thought 
of—all to be dashed to the ground. She would be an 
exile, far away from these dear, homely people whom 
she had known from her childhood ; how desolate life 
would be to her. Had she really begun to love the 
world, and the things of the world, too much? Then 
she felt soft arms thrown round her neck, and Elsie’s 
clear, low voice said— 

“Oh, Anne! Anne! in the midst of all this misery, 
to have such happiness! You would never guess 
what it was Rupert had to say tome! He loves me, 
Anne! stupid, disgraced, penniless me, and asks me” 
—and the words came in a low whisper—“ to be his 
wife!” 

* And you said Yes, Elsie?” 

“Anne!” exclaimed Elsie, looking up with flash- 
ing, indignant eyes, “ you cannot think so meanly of 
me as that! That I would marry a man to secure a 
luxurious home for myself, and—and—I would rather 
work my fingers to the bone! hat would be disgrace. 
not misfortune ! ” 

“ And did you convince Rupert, and dismiss him for 
ever?” 

“T conrinced him, Anne, but—when he asked me 
if there was anyone else—why, I was obliged to say 
there wasn't, you know, and he said he would wait for 
years, then! Oh,I hope it isn’t wicked to be so happy 
when you are in such trouble, and father ruined, and 
poor Mrs. Gregory——” 

“Mrs. Gregory is quite able to take care cf herself, 
my dear, and we shall soon hear that she and your 
father are enjoying themselves in Paris, or perhaps 
taking a trip to Australia to see your aunts and uncles 
settled out there. But I don’t grudge your happiness, 
Elsie. Rupert is a thoroughly true, good-hearted 
fellow, and deserves all the affection you can give him.” 


One of the great advantages which we Lyttleton 
people gratefully acknowledge is the extraordinary 
swiftness with which a piece of local news travels to 
the remotest end of our small community. Tele- 
phones! we scorn them! Miss Merton is better than 


a dozen telephones! Anne herself was only aware of 
her losses that Monday afternoon, as we have seen ; yet 
Tuesday morning brought letter after letter of condo- 
lence, and in many cases offers, more or less delicately 
expressed, of substantial help. Molly Burton was one 
of the earliest visitors. She found Anne taking the 
most cheerful view of her affairs, and full of plans for 
the future ; only once, when she asked her friend to 
take charge of all her books and special treasures, was 
there any break in her lively tone ; but Molly under- 
stood what it cost her; and when Elsie, with smiling, 
far-away eyes, came in, humming, “ Oh, wert thou in 
the cauld blast?” she took a dislike to her on the spot, 
and has never altered her opinion. ‘So heartless and 
indifferent!” she afterwards told George. 

But I must bring my story to a close. 

Elsie resolutely carried out her plan, and was at 
once engaged by Miss Smith, who recognised the fact 
that Miss Gregory would give what she called ‘a style” 
to herestablishment. Mr. Gregory tried in vain to alter 
his darling’s resolution: his wife warmly applauded 
it; she loved her husband passionately and jealously, 
and saw only misfortune where others could but find 
grave fault. All her friends were told that Lyttleton 
air was not sufficiently bracing, and as soon as Mr. 
Gregory's affairs could be settled, she carried him 
off to a fashionable watering-place in the north, 
where he finds ample leisure for unpleasant re- 
flection on the bitter consequences of his folly and 
unfaithfulness. 

For three months Elsie bravely bore all the petty 
annoyances and disagreeables of an English teacher in 
a second-rate school, and Rupert had to paint a picture 
of his lonely woes in the most sombre colours—his 
sister had been ordered to Nice for the winter—before 
he could induce her to forsake her post. Miss Prescott 
had been unable to sell her house, and Mr. Brown, 
negotiating with her agent, was at once accepted as 
tenant ; so, in the queer irony of circumstances, Mr. 
Gregory's daughter now presides at Anne’s afternoon 
tea-table ! 

Miss Prescott is a good correspondent, and, in return 
for my fortnightly budget of town gossip and news. 
sends lively descriptions of her travelling experi- 
ences. She assures her many Lyttleton friends that 
she is extremely happy, free from all house-keeping 
worries, and the domestic afflictions which beset poor 
Mrs. Hobson, whose new housemaid has, alas! just 
broken the spout of her great-grandmother’s china 
tea-pot ! 

What are Anne's little troubles in comparison ? 
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NOT ORPHANS. 


BY THE REV. MICHAEL EASTWOOD. 


“T will not leave you coinfortless” (orphans).—Sr, Jown xiv. 18. 
“But if I depart, I will send Him (i.e., the Comforter, the Paraclete) unto you.”—Sr. Joun xvi. 7. 


WILL not leave you com- 
fortless,” iw., “orphans.” 
It matters little which 
word we use. Orphan- 
hood is comfortless. And 
to be utterly without 
comforter—is not that to 
be an orphan? 

The spread of the 
Christian religion has 
done much for the or- 
phan ; so that the whole 
Christian world may be 

said to stand in loco parentis when a child is bereft 

of its father and mother. And yet “orphan” is a 

pathetic word, fraught with many ills, real or ima- 

ginary—but distressing, even if imaginary. 

Now, while fully admitting that an orphan may be 
well cared for nowadays, under the blessing of Gad, 
through the instrumentality of a Christian public 
showing forth its charity (emotional and systematic). 
yet we have to look at the word “orphan” in its 
nakedness and severity. 

What, then, are the ills of orphanhood ?—loneliness, 
poverty, ignorance, and contamination: are not these 
the ills you associate with the possible orphanhood of 
your children 

I.—LONELINESS, 

Even in philanthropic institutions—orphanages— 
did you ever note the /vok that prevails? Something 
missing : you could tell that, if you did not know 
what; bereft of something: you can see the fact, 
written as an abiding shadow, on the faces of the 
children. 

Kind superintendents, wholesome food, good beds, 
well-regulated amusements, the visits of ministers, or 
even charming ladies—these cannot supply the lack of 
intimate relationship. 

Loneliness is intolerable ; and if it be felt even ina 
model Christian institution, who shall depict the 
loneliness of an orphan cast upon a merciless world? 
Look at that poor little child that has just sobbed 
itself to sleep, and on whose eyelid still trembles a 
tear that neither mother nor friend will wipe away ; 
a poor little creature that will only awake to cuffs and 
blows and daily hate. 

More lonely are you; more sad and orphan-like is 
your life. if you are without God in the world. If you 
are wandering through the arid deserts of wickedness, 
you are a lonely orphan; if you are journeying 
over the frozen plains and snowy heights of mere 
morality, you are a lonely orphan; and even if the 
God you adore is but an abstract idea, you are a 
lonely orphan. 

Now look at that Christian. He seems to have 
escaped the pain of loneliness. Study his countenance, 


and you will not see the recklessness of vice, the 
comfortlessness of the rationalist, nor the loneliness of 
the wanderer either through crowds or deserts. Heis 
accompanied—and he looks as if he were accompanied 
—by some Person who, though invisible, is nearer 
than his most Christian friend, dearer than his most 
intimate relation, more real than the best of fathers, 
more accessible than the gentlest of mothers. The 
true Christian is no orphan, and his life is one of 
companionship with the Holy Spirit. 


11.—POVERTY. 

The orphan has no definite claim on a definite 
person. True, we do not (usually) leave orphans to 
actual starvation; nevertheless, orphanhood and 
poverty are almost synonymous. 

Now, the true Christian never looks poverty- 
stricken. He may be poor—he generally is poor; he 
may even look poor, but not poverty-stricken. He 
escapes that. He always looks as if he were on 
intimate terms with One who had promised to see him 
through every crisis. 

He has a Divine Friend on Whom he can draw. So, 
while he may be poor, he escapes the wretchedness of 
poverty; and the Divine Friend, with Whom he 
walks, ever assures him of true riches yet to come. 
So that even if he dies of poverty, his end is invested 
with the dignity and glory of martyrdom. 

It is Dives who is the orphan. It is Dives who is 
poverty-stricken. It is Dives who will soon be the 
true beggar, as in his own place he lifts up his eyes 
with a pitiful abjectness you never saw on the face of 
Christian Lazarus. 


I1I.— IGNORANCE. 


It is possible that if you die and leave your children, 
they may be better educated than under your indulgent 
care—possible, but not probable. Hence it is your 
desire to be spared, that you may teach your children 
what you know yourself, and that you may have them 
taught by others what you cannot teach them. 

To grow up in ignorance, or with no regular and 
reliable instruction, is one of the evils you associate 
with the orphanhood of your children. 

And here, again, the Christian is not left eomfort- 
less. But the worldling is—on his own confession, too. 
We do not mean the blatant worldling, but the more 
thoughtful. What is his testimony in these days? 
We are guilty of no argumentum ad hominem ; we are 
guilty of no pulpit taunt ; out of his own mouth he is 
to be judged ; and by his own confession he is to be 
pronounced an ignoramus! He calls himself an 
agnostic. But ignoramus is (reasonable) Latin for 
agnostic, as agnostic is fair Greek for ignoramus. 

He does not call himself an infidel or an atheist. 
He says, there may be a God, but he does not know 
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620 THE QUIVER. 


Him—and in a tone (at least) that implies we cannot 
know Him. 

But we know in Whom we have believed. Yet 
we should not know, did we not receive the com- 
forting instruction of the gentle, Holy Spirit, a 
Divine and ever-present Teacher Whom the world will 
not believe because it cannot see, but Whose clear 
shining light saves us from the dark orphanhood of 
spiritual ignorance. 

We do not taunt our unbelieving brother; our 
knowledge will be better shown by our humility. But 
we lament that he recognises a Father who would take 
no notice of His children ; Who, if He did, could not 
make them understand. 

In claiming to know, we are not priding our- 
selves upon our own cleverness. We are seeking to 
glorify our Teacher—the Holy Spirit, without Whom 
mo man can say that Jesus is the Lord; without 
Whose gracious aid no man can discern spiritual 
things, because they are spiritually discerned—i.c., by 
His supernatural assistance. 

In assuring the disciples that they were not’ going 
to be orphans, our Lord doubtless had in mind the 
fact that teachers were called fathers, and that He 
had been as a Father to His little band. So after His 
departing they were to live under the gentle ministra- 
tion and companionship of the Holy Ghost, designated 
the Paraclete, the Comforter. The word means advo- 
cate: it also means one who is called to our side to 
cheer and encourage ; and this use of the word reminds 
one of the picture of a child learning his home lessons 
under the gracious supervison, encouragement, and 
guidance of an older sister. So our Comforter, with 
more than womanly tenderness and patience, aids our 
dull faculties, patiently bears with our shortcomings, 
and ever becomes to usaliving influence—an Unction 
by which we know all things—that is to say. we are 
learning them, for the grand words of the Christian 
faith are progressive rather than final. 

Some special consideration suggested by this part of 
our subject may here be hinted at. 

Note the sagacity of the matured Christian—even if 
he belongs to what we call the “humbler walks of 
life.” 

Observe how he often finds meaning and power 
new and greater, out of the Oracles of God, and in 
a way that surprises learned professors; in a way, 
too, that he never could attain to by his own unaided 
faculties. 

Notice, again, how, through some teaching (what- 
ever it may be) he knows the Saviour—not His mere 
biography, but Himself; and how there is on his 
very countenance the light of knowledge, the radiance 
that comes from the recognition of a person. This is 
different from the cold grey light of merely intellec- 
tual knowledge that gleams on the face of a philo- 
sopher, but without the warmer glow. To discover a 
fact, to recognise a principle, to detect a law, to solve 
a problem, lights up the face, but never as when my 
eyes are opened and I see the Lord. 

Should we not also be reminded that if we yielded 
ourselves more completely to the influence of our 
gentle Counsellor, we should also know more than we 
do in the realm of intellectual affairs? We should be 











more conscientious in the acquisition of general know- 
ledge. 

As princes and princesses—the sons and daughters 
of a Royal House—ought we to be contented with bad 
grammar, even if it be readily excused inus? Ought 
we to remain in ignorance of the possibilities of the 
wonderful language God has committed to us after 
ages of preparation? Ought we to be satisfied with 
imperfect or erroneous conceptions of the workings of 
Nature, so far as they may be corrected? Ought we 
not to seek some present acquaintance with those stars 
to which we are going? As disciples of the Holy 
Ghost our education must never be finished. 

Depend upon it, when the present generation is 
called to the Great Tribunal, we shall be asked why, 
with useful books so cheap and plentiful, we have 
read so little and learned so little. These things are 
God’s gifts ; and if we feel any compunction for our 
ignorance, any aspiration even, for more general 
knowledge, it is alike the remonstrance and en- 
couragement of the Comforter. For spiritual “com- 
fort,” as described in the New Testament, always 
conveys the idea of rousing, urging, inspiring, rather 
than mere soothing. 


IV.—CONTAMINATION., 


Is not this your great fear—I mean with regard to 
your children, if you should be taken from them? 
Are not other ills insignificant—poverty, loneliness, 
or even ignorance? Do you not think of foul men 
corrupting the mind of your angelic boy ; of Satanic 
tempters in the path of your daughter ?—you, dead 
and gone, no longer able to shield your girl or 
strengthen your boy. Are not these the possibilities 
you associate with the orphanhood of your children? 

Now, it is a notorious fact that few persons, if any, 
can maintain a given line of (good) conduct or even 
allegiance to a principle, however enthus astically 
they may have taken it up, unless they hav the help 
of a personal friend. In other words, the ‘vine needs 
support. 

Hence our departed Lord has not left us alone. Not 
as isolated orphans are we exposed to the assaults of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

What is it makes me rise in vehement indignation 
against the foul whispering of Satan ? It is more than 
revulsion of feeling; it is more than my natural 
virtue. It is the Holy Ghost within me. What is it, 
when my train of thought would lead me to evil habits, 
checks me as if my mother’s hand were laid upon 
me? It is the Holy Ghost. And when, though, as an 
orphan, there would be none to chide and correct me, 
what is it, when I am pursuing my childish folly, 
that arrests me in the way with words of Divine anger 
and sweet remonstrance? It is the Spirit of God. 

Then I will endure as seeing Him that is invisible. 


‘And His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 

That checks each doubt, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of Heaven. 


‘And every virtue we possess, 
And every conquest won, 

And every thought of holiness, 

Are His alone,” 
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of pine, 
And through rich pasture-lands of lowing 
kine, 
Till thou canst take at last thy rocky leap 
To where, half-drowsy with their summer sleep, 
The lazy waves crawl up the yellow line 
Of the broad sands, with music clear as thine, 
What is the human secret thou dost keep? 





He who stands by thee, warm with human joys 
And hopes and fears and doubts, and listens 
long 
To the perpetual whispers of thy voice, 
Finds in thee something humanlike, and hears, 
Mixed with thy sounds of laughter and of 
song, 
The consecration and the depth of tears. 
8S. A. A. 











“TRUTH, 


(St. 

BY THE REV. P. B, POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF 
HE dealings of Christ with 
human souls in_ their 
spiritual needs are as varied 
as His dealings with men 
in their temporal. We 
must take each as it is 
presented to us at - the 
time, and not mix up one 
spiritual dealing with an- 
other, any more than we 
do one temporal with an- 
other. Thus, Christ meets a weeping widow follow- 
ing the bier of her only son. Ske asks Him nought 
—she follows her dead ; the husband gone, and now 
the only son gone. Sobs were her only voice, spoken 
to the empty air, as man would think; and Jesus 
comes to her, and speaks to her, and says, “ Weep not,” 
and does of His own free will millions of times 
more than the wildest hope could have suggested to 
the poor widow's mind—He touches the bier, says, 
“Young man, arise,” and delivers him to his mother. 
But here—here, where He was asked for a lesser 
blessing, He answers not; and when He is pressed, 
He answers not as we should expect. And yet, it is 


the same Christ, on the one mission of mercy and 
love, of Whom I should have nothing to tell you but 
goodness were I preaching on His spontaneous mercy 
to the widow of Nain, or His apparent hardness to 
the Syrophenician woman. 

But my business to-day is with these two words: 


“Truth, Lord.” They are casy words to utter with 
the lips; they may be said ten thousand times to- 
morrow in the form of “ Yes,” “ Yes, indeed,” “Just 
so,” “Quite true,” by thousands of people in the 
transactions of their daily life; and yet not a man 
of all those thousands may perhaps, in his spiritual 
life, be able to say them as this woman said them 
here. The proud man, the self-righteous man, the 
careless man, the thoughtless man, cannot say them ; 
the man who skims lightly and airily over the deep 
subject of his soul’s need cannot say them ; but they 
must be said. In their utterance was the preliminary 
of this woman's success, and in their utterance will 
be the preliminary to ours too. 

What happened as regards this woman herself? 
We have the woman for a long time coming after 
Jesus, so much so as to make the disciples wish the 
Lord to give her what she wanted, and to get rid of 
her at once. We have her coming round then in 
front of Christ, and receiving from Him, not what 
she wanted, but apparently a death-blow, on all 
reasonable grounds, to all her hopes. We have her, 
with the great skill of faith and need combined, 
owning her unworthiness—“ Truth, Lord.” Nothing 


“THE 


LORD.” 


MATT. xv. 23.) 


*I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. ETC. 


could have been done without that; to have stopped 
and argued the matter with Christ would have ruined 
all. She draws a reason for life out of the reason of 
death (“for even the dogs”: she seizes hold of the 
little ray of hope which lies hidden in the words 
“little dogs;”)and she got what one must be not 
merely a parent, but a mother, to know; she got the 
restoration of her child. 

But now I want to speak about these words to you. 
The very first essential of your spiritual life is that 
you say, as this woman said them, these two words— 
“Truth, Lord.” You must say them at the beginning 
of your spiritual life, and live in the spirit of them; 
and be abie to say them, as occasion requires, over 
and over again. 

This woman was pressed with the state of her un- 
worthiness. It was uncompromisingly put before 
her, and she accepted it unhesitatingly ; she said, “ It 
is even so.” Her happiness lay here: that, having 
accepted this, she passed on to a truth in which lay 
her success—that even this need not be an insuper- 
able bar to getting an answer to her prayer. It is 
now no longer Christ and the Syropheenician woman, 
but Christ and you; not a careless person wanting 
nothing, but one, like this woman, wanting much. 
Who knows? perhaps one having long asked much, 
and getting nothing because you have not been able 
in readiness, and depth, to say, “Truth, Lord.” 

I will tell you now, who are coming to Christ for 
His great boon, what you are todo. I want you to be 
ready with your “Truth, Lord ;” and I want those 
words to mean the right thing, and the full thing, 
that they may lead on to your getting the blessing. 
When the woman had said these, she was able to go 
on to say a great deal more. 

To say “Truth, Lord,” is fully to accept the fact of 
your own unworthiness, with all the terrible conse- 
quences attached to it. Before the Syropheenician 
argued, she confessed. Own to it all. When Jesus 
says, “See what you are; see how nothing by any 
right comes to you,” acknowledge the justice of it at 
once ; say, “Truth, Lord.” Jesus will let you argue 
with Him, and talk to Him, and say many things to 
Him afterwards; but nothing—nothing until you 
have said, “Truth, Lord. I am what I am; and 
because I am what I am, nothing—nothing can | 
Strait is the gate which leadeth unto life: 
and a part of its straitness is here. Here have 
fallen many proud men, many worldly men, many 
self-sufficient men; they would not say, “Truth, 
Lord,” and so they could not enter in. The skeletons 
of souls innumerable are bleaching at the very entrance 
to the doors of life, because they would not utter 
these two words ; and for want of saying these two 
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words on earth their voices are unheard in the celes- 
tial choirs; they have no part in the song which 
rises, and swells, and echoes in heaven—I know not 
whether it be in unison or harmony—which, at 
once, in music’s loudest, sweetest tones, sings out, 
“ Worthy is the Lamb ;” which gives all “ praise unto 
Him that loved us. and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God, and His Father; to Him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

“But this is the receiving and appropriating of 
hard things.” Even so. The Syropheenician re- 
ceived hard things, and appropriated them, and turned 
her face homeward with a lightened step and a bound- 
ing heart. And when we consider what is at stake, 
shall we lose all because it is through hardness that 
it can—and WILL—be won? It is hard to say, “ Lord, 
Iam unworthy. Lord, I have noclaim. Lord, what 
am I better in myself than the very dog? yea, I am 
worse, for it cannot rebel against Thee, and sin against 
Thee, and be ungrateful to Thee, as I have been.” To 
go down like her is hard ; but it is the true thing, and 
he who can do it, and will do it, shall plead with 
Jesus with success. 

But you must not only say that such a truth exists 
you must take it to yourself. We must ever say, 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth;” and if He 
say, “ Thou art very vile,” we say, “ Truth, Lord.” The 
general truth the Syrophcenician woman was to take 
home to herself, and she did take it home ; and you 
and I must do the like. Our doing so will not make 
us a bit worse than we are; it will open the way to 
our getting what we need. 

And if this be hard to you, remember that no 
strange thing has happened unto you. Look around you, 
and see how hardly great truths are discovered, great 
improvements made, great ends accomplished, great 
acquirements attained ; what years of practice go to 
the acquirement of one effect in music, one far-off 
light in painting, one curve in sculpture; and why 
should you stumble if there be this one hard thing, or 
many hard things, in the great concerns of your soul? 
If you shrink from saying, * Truth, Lord,” and taking 
to yourself all your sin’s deep shame, then look at 
Christ, and see how hard the winning of your life 
eternal was to Him—His weariness, and hunger, and 
fastings, and agony of prayer, the garden’s bloody 
sweat, the cross’s bitter cry, were all His saying to 
His Father, “Truth, Lord ; I am here for sinners, and 
it is in truth and righteousness that I bear, and do, all 
this for them.” He took the sorrow and the shame of 
sin—of your sin—close in unto Himself; and in that 
great cry, when He bowed His head and gave up the 
ghost, may be heard, by those who have ears to hear, 
the deep and solemn words—“ Truth, Lord; sin de- 
serves it all.” 

Brethren, if you are for heaven and blessing, and a 
myriadfold more than this Syrophenician woman 
got, let there be no standing out at all; no arguing 
against the ‘indictment of your unworthiness. Meet 
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it as only it can be met—* Truth, Lord. Oh! truth; 
but even for the like of me there is something. Be- 
cause I am not more than a dog, I need not be starved, 
for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their master’s table.” It is one thing to argue against 
—that is hopeless ; it is another to argue from—that 
is helpful. “As long as there is even a crumb—ashred 
--there is something for me; but nothing, nothing, 
nothing until I say, ‘Truth, Lord.” 

Dear brethren, I want you all to be able to say, 
“Truth, Lord.” I want you who have been spoken to 
by the Son of God. and whom He is now trying to 
convict of sin, to say it. Give in; oh, give m at 
once. Don’t argue another word, hold out another 
hour, say anything to try and prove yourself to be 
other than you are—a poor lost sinner. You can 
argue from that, if you like; but not against it. I 
do not want you to say much—perhaps you do not 
know much about spiritual things, and could not say 
much—only clasp your hands together, and droop 
your head, and bend your knees in deep humiliation 
and say, “Truth, Lord ;” and if you say this aright, 
who knows what it will do for you? 

Do not be afraid to say this, looking upon your case 
as in any wise hopeless, or worse, ‘because you say, 
* Truth, Lord.” This is not a case in which will be 
said, “Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, 
thou wicked servant.” No; but as it was said of 
Saul of Tarsus, “ Behold, he prayeth,” so shall it be 
said of you, “ Behold, he confesseth.” And of him 
that confesseth, this is the Word: “If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” There- 
fore, you who are coming to Christ for the first time 
are to commence with this simple, powerful “ Truth, 
Lord ;” and you, and all of us who have come to Him. 
are to keep it up. “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us ;” there- 
fore, “ Truth, Lord,” is to be our word when the Holy 
Spirit convinces us of sin, always aiming at leading 
us higher, always showing us more and more of what 
we are. What shall we do? Shall we resist Him? 
Shall we say, “I have done fairly well?” Shall we 
say, “ 1 thank God that Iam not as other men are?” 
No, brethren. No; those are not the words for us. There 
is something much shorter and better than all this. 
“Truth, Lord”—those are the words for us. 

Waste: neither time nor strength in fighting it out 
with Him. Say, ‘‘Truth, Lord; I own it all. But 
even for me, be I what I may, there is something. If 
Iam not worthy of the bread, let, at any rate, the 
crumbs be mine ;” and it shall be with you as it was 
with the Syrophcnician woman—you shall not be 
sent empty away. 

And for others! Are there not others for whom 
we may well take up these vast embracing words— 
“Truth, Lord?” See the mother pleading in agony 
for her child—her wayward child—her child, vexed 
with a devil worse than that which afflicted the 
Syropheenician woman's daughter, and ate into the 
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core of the Syrophcenician woman's heart. I will 
tell you, mother, how to plead. Nothing extenuate, 
nothing cloak ; plead no excuses for your darling’s 
sins. Perhaps ‘tis a wife for her husband, a sister 
for her brother, a friend for a friend, a mother for 
her child. There is one way for you all, You know 
what they are. Bring them in all their badness 
before the Christ ; say about them, “ Truth, Lord ; I 
own it all.” Till this is done, nothing can be done ; 
and when this is done, who knows what more may be 
done? I know not; I only know that the woman 
who said, “ Truth, Lord,” about her child grievously 
vexed with a devil, heard Jesus answer and say to 
her, ‘‘O woman, great is thy faith; be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.” And her daughter was healed 
from that very hour. 

Ah! yes; blessing has many a time before now 
been passed through another. It has been passed 
from God through Jesus to us; it may be passed 
from us to others. It has gone sometimes through a 
mother’s or a sister’s heart straight to some dear one, 
so that he was cured, it may be he knew not how. 
It was Christ acting directly upon him, but spiritu- 
ally, mysteriously, through us. 

But as regards ourselves. Oh! the truth; oh! the 
strength and firmness of feeling that we are in a true 
position; that we have left nothing behind; that, 
let God say what He will about us, we own it all. 
And after we have owned it all, even from our low 
estate we can argue that we should be_ blessed. 
There is enough for all. We cannot be put lower 
than was this Syrophcenician woman ; and verily she 
seems to me not only to have got crumbs, but bread 
itself. 

Come, then; let my last words be to you all— 
Come with the determination to say “ Truth, Lord,” 
to all His sayings to you. Your very misery, your 
very degradation, have in them, if you will use 
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them, a plea for healing and for life. I speak nothing 
now of what you may have as a “chiid;” I speak 
only of what as an outcast may be yours. 

But the days of Christ’s limitation are over. He 
walks now not Judea, but the world ; He calls into 
the family of God not those only who are Abrakam’s 
seed after the flesh, but those who believe after tis 
pattern of the faith, and thus become his seed indeed, 

And these are the words to which we are to rise to- 
day: ‘“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons 
of God.” 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, according to His great mercy, begat us 
again unto a living hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” 

Our Father is no Isaac dealing with an Esau who 
has sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, and can 
now find no place for repentance though he seek care- 
fully for it with tears—a father who has parted with 
the blessing, and has it no longer in his gift. In our 
Father's House there are many mansions, and “yet 
there is room.” He calls us to be children; and if 
children, then heirs—heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ ; but children through grace, and grace 
alone—grace infinite, grace incomprehensible, grace 
lifting me above the clouds, but also humbling me in 
the dust, telling me what Christ is in Himself, and 
what I am in myself; He saying, “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life,” and I taking to myself 
all my shame; but not for death, but life; not te be 
cursed, but blessed; not to be crushed for time, but 
to be humbled for eternity—the most joyous bound- 
ing of my heart, the most admiring glance at my 
Saviour, the sweetest music of my song, the out- 
come of these two words, which I was taught to say 
on earth, and which I took with me to say to Christ 
in heaven—* Truth, Lord.” 





MISTAKE. 


BY C, E. C. WEIGALL, 


‘Life is the finest of the Fine Arts. It has to be learned with lifelong patience.”—DRUMMOND. 


“XC i a pity it is that I was born into a 
mM M position in which it is utterly impossible 
\ for me to realise my ambition and to do 
something great,” said May Randall to herself, as 
she closed her book and leaned forward half out of 
the window to pick a -handful of the sweet-scented 
jasmine which grew in profusion round the latticed 
panes of the old house. 


She made a pretty picture as she sat there in 
dreamy ease, her pink gown setting off the clear 
bloom of her complexion and the shades of her soft 
yellow hair. 

But her mouth was set in a hard line of discontent 
that marred its outlines, and every movement of her 
graceful figure seemed to be protesting against the 
sad fact, that one so consciously fair should be 80 
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ill-used. A year ago she had left school, with the 
proud satisfaction of being the show pupil of Miss 
Smith’s Select Seminary for Young Ladies. 

Having good natural abilities, and a keen—though 
shallow—acquaintance with every branch of learning 
usually taught in a ladies’ school, she was considered 
a young genius, and her love of acquiring knowledge 
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learned, genius, and had written a tale that would 
put even “ Adam Bede” in the shade. -So-that she 
was still at home, and-—as a literary genius could 
never, of course, be expected to be domestic— did 
absolutely nothing to help her family in any-way. 
The room in which she was new sitting; was a 
tiny apartment fitted up very comfortably with easy- 


““*Shan’t you miss me, Paul?’ she said.”—p. 628. 


Was spoken of with bated breath, as nothing short 
of prodigious. 


Her parents had, with some difficulty and after, 


exercising rigid domestic economy, been enabled to 
give her a good education, in the hope that she 
might, in a few years’ time, reward them by going 
out as a governess, and helping the young brothers 
and sisters struggling up to an expensive age, 

But of course, at nineteen, influential teaching is 
out of the question; and unfortunately May had 
discovered that she was a literary, as well as a 

220 


chair and an escritoire, and full of books and flowers. 
It had originally been her mother’s little: sanctum, 
but when May left school, she explained the necessity 
of having a room devoted to her own studies and 
literary work, and her mother, with the perfect un- 
selfishness which is the keynote of a mother’s love, 
quietly yielded up the little room to the daughter 
who was going to do such great things with her 
life. 

The book that May was holding on her lap was a 
one-volume story, bound ia artistic dull blue cloth 
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with red lettering, and the title on the back was 
“The Sacrifice of a Life,” by “ Nemo.” 

She was thinking deeply, and when, every now and 
then, the sound of childish voices in play or strife 
was wafted up to her from the garden, she frowned a 
little impatiently. 

“TI wish that mother would tell the children to 
play in the back garden, instead of round here where 
their voices disturb me,” she murmured. “This 
book requires far more thought to realise all its 
beauties than half the treatises on Science and 
Philosophy I have ever read. I would give any- 
thing to know the author, and to thank him for his 
words. How wonderfully true this saying is—‘ The 
world was never meant for a place of amusement and 
pleasure. It is an existence of probation—to see if 
we can fit ourselves for a higher life. It is the duty 
of every one of us born into it to become great in 
some way, and to cultivate the special talent that 
has been given to us.’ That is just what I am 
trying to do, and if it were not for those tiresome 
children and .our provoking want of money, I am 
quite sure my success would be very near at hand— 
for ‘ Decima’s Passion’ seems even to my mind to be 
full of wonderful promise,” and she laid her hand 
lovingly on a pile of manuscript, neatly tied up with 
a blue ribbon, that lay on the escritoire at her side— 
the dear child of her imagination, the story that as 
yet had not gone forth into the cruel world of un- 
sympathetic editors and publishers ! 

“Can I not be left alone for one moment, Paul?” 
she added, turning with an air of resignation towards 
the. door which had just opened, disclosing the frank 
face of a chubby-cheeked boy of about ten years old, 
who was looking at her from under his rough shock 
of yellow hair with a deprecating expression. 

“Mamma sent me to say that Captain Vaughan 
is down-stairs and wants to see you, and he is coming 
up here if he may.” 

“ Dear! how annoying. However, all right, child— 
tell him to come up at once.” 

And May turned away, and began fidgeting with 
the flowers at her waist, feeling pretty well assured 
of the reason of Thorwald Vaughan’s visit, and not 
certain whether to feel pleased or annoyed by it. 

In a few moments there was a quick step on the 
stairs, the door was opened and shut again with 
decision, and she rose to her feet to greet the young 
man who entered the room, bringing with him a 
certain sense of life and vigour which was em- 
phasised by his good-looking dark face and splendid 
physique. 

He had known the Randalls for the two years 
during which he had been quartered at Bury Minster, 
and had become on intimate terms with the whole 
family—the intimacy, as concerned May, growing 
into a deep enduring love, which saw beyond the 
grave faults of the girl’s character to the heart and 
noble nature which lay dormant, smothered by the 
weeds of selfishness. 

But she, on her part, saw only the athletic, sport- 


loving side of the man, and had made up her mind 
long ago that he was both frivolous and ignorant, 
and as such to be despised as unworthy the acquaint. 
ance of a cultivated girl. 

She looked very lovely, as she stood up and gave 
him her hand with a touch of grave disdain which 
was not lost upon him. 

“How do you do?” she cried calmly. “ Paul 
said you wanted to speak to me, Captain Vaughan, 
You must be exhausted with your game of cricket 
with the children in the hot sun.” 

“T enjoyed my game,” he said, smiling ; “they are 
such jolly children to play with—so full of fun and 
life. LIoften wonder that you don’t join them at their 
games. They would appreciate it wonderfully.” 

“12” said May, with a dainty lifting of her brows, 
“Oh, I have far too much to do to spend my time 
in playing games.” 

“ Still,” persisted the young man, “one must 
relax one’s brain sometimes, or the fragile cord would 
snap with the severity of the tension.” 

“Pardon me. I do not quite agree with that 
sentiment. Does not Browning say, ‘ Why stay we 
on the earth unless to grow’? and the children’s 
cricket is scarcely instructive to a grown-up person.” 

“T see you are reading the latest craze,” he said, 
touching the blue book in her hand, with a slighting 
gesture. 

“*Craze,’ do you call it?” said May, flushing 
indignantly. ‘ But perhaps you are scarcely able to 
appreciate its subtleties. 1 wish I knew the author. 
He must indeed be a man one could love and 
reverence,” 

“For the sake of the book alone?” said Vaughan, 
glancing keenly at her. ‘“ But, after all, May, I 
did not come here this afternoon to discuss the 
merits or demerits of ‘The Sacrifice of a Life.’ 
Can you guess what it was that I came to tell you?” 

“Nothing, I am afraid, that would interest me 
very much,” answered the girl, with a sudden 
conscious turning of her head towards the window, 
away from his passionate gaze. 

“T don’t know whether it will interest you,” he 
said, taking her reluctant hand in his, “ but I know 
that it is all my life to me, May. Will you marry 
me ?—for I love you more than I can tell you.” 

“This is utter nonsense, Captain Vaughan,’ 
answered the girl, freeing herself impatiently from 
his grasp. “ We have not a single taste in common. 
Your sympathies are with the outside world-—while 
all mine are bound up in literature and love of 
learning.” 

“Tam not quite the ignorant man for whom you 
take me, May. I too have done a little in a literary 
way,” he said modestly. 

“Literature?” smiled May. “ Ah, well, I don't 
think that I should call sporting articles, or reports 
on cricket for the papers, exactly literature.” 

He leoked at her with a pained, anxious look 
on his face, as if he were trying to read her inmost 
thoughts. She looked so disdainfully sweet, with 
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the slanting sunlight gleaming on her fair head, so 
obstinately turned away from him—that for an 
instant he broke down. 

“May, my darling, can you give me no hope?” he 
said humbly. 

“Tf you will do something great and noble, and 
make your name resound through the length and 
breadth cf England; if you will even write such a 
book as this,” she cried, turning towards him with 
the fire of enthusiasm in her eyes, “then I will 
marry you, but not till then.” 

“ And I, for my part, say that unless you can love 
me for myself alone, I will never again ask you to 
be my wife,” he replied, gravely and proudly ; and 
tuning on his heel, he left the room without 
another word. 

His last glimpse of his lady-love was a slim, 
ecstatic figure—outlined in a haze of sunlight, with 
one hand uplifted still holding “The Sacrifice of a 
Life” with white, clenched fingers. 

“She shall never know from my lips,” he mut- 
tered, as he stumbled down the stairs, trying, like 
a brave soldier, to crush the pain out of his heart. 
“She shall never know that I wrote that miserable 
book.” 

And he made his adieux cheerfully to Mrs. Ran- 
dall, and set off back to barracks, with his lips 
firm set in a line of determination. 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Randall was sitting in front of a pile of 
nending, later that afternoon, trying, with tired eyes, 
to put a superfine patch in a shirt that had long 
ago seen its best days. 

She was a sweet-faced, blue-eyed woman, whose 
Jot as an impoverished country squire’s wife had 
not been a bed of roses—as the streaks of grey in 
her dark hair, and the lines on her forehead, could 
attest. But her life had been brightened by much 
love, and the only thing that now troubled her, 
beyond the ever-present necessities of boys’ boots 
and school-bills, was the unsatisfied restlessness of 
her eldest daughter. 

She, wisely or unwisely, held it to be the best for 
each of her grown-up children, so far as it was 
possible, te buy their own experience and shape 
their own ends, and, beyond a grave motherly word 
of advice, did not tie them down to any special 
home duties—leaving them to their own conscience 
and affection. 

This treatment had answered very well in the 
case of Rachel and Janie, the two girls next in 
age, but May had somehow never settled down 
under the motherly wing, and Mrs. Randall felt 
sure that, to be moulded as to character, she would 
have to be left pretty much to her own devices, to 
find her own level. 

She looked up, as the door opened to admit May 
at that moment—May, looking fresh and neat, but 
with a new expression of determined anxiety on 
her face, which at once attracted the mother’s atten- 
tion, 


“What is it, dearest?” she said, the thin hands 
pausing for an instant in their rapid work, as she 
laid the shirt aside, and prepared to meet her 
daughter’s confidences with helpful sympathy. 

It might be that the girl had awakened to the 
real sense of life’s responsibilities, or that she had 
accepted Captain Vaughan, and was going to ask 
for her parents’ consent to their engagement, which 
would have relieved them of a heavy load of 
anxiety; for Vaughan was very well off, besides 
being good-looking and well-favoured. 

But May’s first words dispelled these pleasant 
delusions, 

“Mother dear,” she said abruptly, “I am going 
to accept Mrs. Panton’s offer, and go and learn 
nursing in her private hospital at Rock Green. I 
feel that hard work is an absolute necessity for 
me just now, while my book is being weighed in 
the publisher’s balance; and even if I do not take 
up regular nursing as a profession, it will always 
be useful to me to be thoroughly au fait with 
the subject.” 

“Very well, May,” said Mrs. Randall quietly ; 
“still, if you really want hard work, don’t you 
think that charity begins at home, and that you 
might help me with the pile of mending, and the 
children’s lessons? Surely you could find, ready 
to your hand, work hard enough to distract any 
anxious thoughts ?” 

“Yes; but, dearest mother,” answered May, with 
gentle sarcasm, “I don’t think that I should quite 
do for a domestic life. You know that I hate sewing; 
and as for teaching the children—well, do you remem- 
ber the only day that I tried my hand at that trade?” 

Mrs. Randall, alas! remembered too well the 
utter state of chaos to which May had reduced the 
schoolroom after having been left in charge for one 
day ; for a regular mutiny had occurred, and Paul 
and Gladys had been found speechless with rage, 
dancing round the room in a circle, declaring that 
they wouldn’t have sister May to rap their kmickles 
and call them tiresome little rats ! 

“T have no objection to your going to Alicia 
Panton for a time, May, if your father will give his 
consent,” said Mrs. Randall, taking up her work 
again, with a little sigh; for although children are 
the sweetest gifts that God can give us, they are 
also sometimes a terrible anxiety by reason of their 
warring individualities. “Had Captain Vaughan 
anything interesting to say to you?” she went on, 
after a moment’s pause. “He seemed to be very 
anxious to have a private talk with you, and I 
hoped to hear some pleasant news.” 

“He asked me to marry him, mother,” said May, 
turning away her head, and plucking nervously at a 
skein of cotton on the table. “ But I told him that 
we were so unsuited to each other in every way 
that we should never be happy. You see, when I 
marry I must have someone who can appreciate my 
aims and ambitions, and who can help me in my 
pursuit of knowledge.” 
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“ Have a good care, May, that you do not carry 
those ideas of yours too far, and wreck your future 
happiness in life. The love of a good and true man 
is not a thing to be despised and lightly thrown 
aside,” said Mrs, Randall gravely. 

“T did what I thought best for my own happi- 
ness,” said May quickly, moving away from her 
mother with an abrupt motion of her head ; for at 
that moment awoke within her the first doubt of her 
own infallibility. 


CHAPTER II. 


A MONTH later May Randall, with the full consent 
of both her parents, went off to Rock Green to 
become a probationer in the “ Hospital for Incurable 
Diseases,” supported and governed by Alicia Panton, 
her mother’s old friend and playfellow. 

Her departure from home caused little comment 
or grief ; and although she was too proud to confess 
that it was so, yet the children’s indifference to her 
going or coming cost her a pang. 

“Shan’t you miss me, Paul?” she said, as she 
bade him good-bye, putting her arms round the 
sturdy little fellow, with a sudden burst of unsatis- 
fied affection. 

He looked out at her with his frank blue eyes. 

““Not much,” he said, with cruel sincerity. “ You 
never plays at cricket with us, or teaches us things, 
and you says we are bad little imps some days, 
Still,” with a magnanimous recollection of his man- 
ners, “ we shall like you to come back again ; and 
toffee is very nice--in boxes—sometimes,” 

And May, with a sore heart, had promised him a 
present on her return, despising herself, at the same 
time, for her weakness in giving way to such bribery. 
But it earned her a sweet though rather a sticky 
kiss, and she felt her scruples well lost at such a 
price. 

The journey from Dale to Rock Green was not a 
very long one ; and when the train drew up in the 
grim and smoke-begrimed station of the midland 
town, May collected her bag and wraps with a 
sudden feeling of home-sickness which she had 
never before experienced. The streets, as she 
rattled through them in her cab, looked so un- 
utterably dreary after the green fields she had so 
lately left ; the long rows of houses so uninterest- 
ing, and the faces of the passers-by so uniform in 
their sullen weariness. 

Rock Green was a great factory town, where men, 
women, and children spent their days in toiling in 
the mills, and their nights in planning how to make 
both ends meet; so that it was natural that their 
type of feature should not be very elevating. 

Still, to May’s beauty-loving eye, the surround- 
ings were more than depressing, and her heart sank 
within her as they stopped at the door of a large 
red-brick building, square to the street, above the 
bare, unadorned front of which was inscribed, “ Hos- 
pital for Incurable Patients.” 











She dismissed her cabman, and was ushered upa 
long passage by a neat little porteress in a blue 
uniform, who opened her eyes wide at the appari- 
tion of the fashionable young lady, and the large 
dress-trunk, that seemed to fill up the greater part 
of the vestibule. 

Mrs. Panton came forward to greet her, as she 
entered the matron’s room, and in one brief glance 
May comprehended that here was an antagonistic 
spirit, and recognised in the woman before her a 
very master mind. 

Mrs. Panton was about fifty years of age, with a 
keen, pleasant face and authoritative manner, and 
she took the girl’s hand kindly in her own. 

“ How like your dear mother you are!” she said, 
looking into the face before her with a searching 
glance. 

“T am supposed to be far more like my grand- 
mother,” said May tranquilly. ‘My character is 
very unlike my mother’s ; I am not at all domestic,” 

“That is unfortunate,” returned Mrs, Panton drily, 
‘since floor-sweeping and bed-making strike me as 
being essentially domestic occupations ; and _ those 
will be your duties here for some time to come.” 
“But I came here to learn nursing!” said the girl 


indignantly. 


“ You are going to be trained as a nurse ; those 
are the duties of a first-year probationer in this 
hospital.” 

“ But—how uninteresting!” said May, her lips 
quivering as she surveyed her pretty white hands, 
soon to be reduced to the level of a maid-of-all- 
work’s, 

She had had exalted ideas of romantic night- 
watches, and patients who would adore _ their 
beautiful, talented nurse, and doctors who would 
fall in love with her on the spot; but the reality 
was indeed a downfall of all her hopes. 

“Oh, your hands will soon get accustomed to 
that sort of thing,” said the matron cheerfully, in- 
terpreting the gesture. “ And now about your uni- 
form. Of course, that gown is no use; but you 
will find a print frock and cap and apron waiting 
for you, according to my arrangement with your 
mother.” 

“Thank you,” said May. “ And now I want to 
ask one thing, and that is, that you will allow me 
to have plenty of time for my literary work. You 
know that I am just on the point of finishing a 
book.” 

“Really !” said Mrs. Panton, elevating her eye- 
brows ; “wasn’t it rather a pity that you did not 
finish it before you left home ? Of course, here you 
will have your usual recreation time; but the greater 
part of that must certainly be spent in the open ait. 
Nursing is a profession that needs the whole mind 
and attention.” 

Her manner was so decided that May, for the first 
time in her life, felt that she must submit without a 
murmur, only privately resolving that wild horses 
should not prevent her from finishing “ Decima’s 
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Passion,” which was complete save for the last page 
or two of corrections. 

Mrs. Panton, after a few moments’ talk on home 
topics, carried her away to the little room which she 
was to occupy, and left her to settle herself down 
and to unpack. 

May looked disconsolately round the apartment, 
which seemed very bare and meagrely furnished to 
her eyes. The small bed with no hangings, the 





In two or three days’ time, May got more accus- 
tomed to her work, which was, however, excessively 
distasteful to her, and occasionally humiliating to 
her pride, for Mrs. Panton did not spare sareasm 
when conceit or selfishness came into play. 

The patients, too, were of an uninteresting type, 
and complained openly if their beds were ill-made 
or their food badly served : so that May did not feel 
in a humour to win their hearts. 








“She was weaving them a wonderful romance.”—p. 632. 


dressing-table, washing-stand, two chairs, and strip 
of carpet in the centre, might be sanitary, she 
said to herself, but they were the very essence of 
discomfort. Above her chimney-piece hung the 
card of rules, and she read them with deep interest. 

An hour was allowed for dinner in the middle of 
the day, an hour’s recreation from three to four, and 
two hours in the evening after supper, unless she 
should happen to be on duty in any particular ward. 
Each probationer was to retire to bed at ten o'clock, 
and every light was to be out by half-past. 

“That allows me only two hours, when my brain 
will be especially tired for reading and writing,” 
said May despondently. “ Ah! but, by hook or by 
crook, I wil] manage to secure more time. Mrs. 
Panton may be clever, but Miss May Randall is 
a genius!” 





A few days after her arrival, one of the nurses 
came back from her holidays, and was introduced to 
her as Nurse Catherine ; and May was much sur- 
prised to find that she was a sister of Captain 
Vaughan’s, and ready to greet her with open arms, 
as being one of the family who had treated her 
brother so kindly during his station at Bury 
Minster. 

“T am so glad to know you at last, Miss Randall,” 
she said pleasantly. “ You know that I have just 
been home to say good-bye to dear old Thorwald, who 
has just sailed for Burmah. He volunteered for 
active service, and got a few days’ leave ; so Mrs. 
Panton allowed me to take my three weeks’ holiday 
now.” 

“Really ?” said May faintly : for one instant the 
blood seemed to be rushing to her cheeks and brow, 
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and the next retreating to leave her ghastly pale. But 
Nurse Catherine was busy arranging some tlowers-she 
had brought from home, and noticed nothing unusual. 

“Tt makes us dreadfully anxious, of course,” she 
went on, “for Thorwald is going right up to the 
front, and you know the fighting is pretty desperate 
just now; those Dacoits are such awkward cus- 
tomers. He left many sore hearts behind him, Did 
he ever talk to yon of Clarice Hopkins? No? Ah, 
well! we hope some day that she may be Mrs, Thor- 
wald Vaughan.” 

May gasped for breath. The room seemed to 
be swimming round with her, and she exclaimed, 
hastily — 

“ How very strong those lilies are: they make me 
feel horribly faint!” 

“My dear child !” cried gentle Nurse Catherine, all 
her professional interest aroused ; and putting herarms 
round May, she led her to her own room, and insisted 
on making her lie down, telling her she was over- 
wrought with all her new work. 

When May was left to herself, she turned her face 
to the wall, and looked her sorrow in the face. She 
knew now that she loved Thorwald Vaughan, and 
that she had.wrecked her life fora mere dream. But 
even to herself she would not allow that she was 
sorry, and, telling herself that a man whose affections 
were so changeable could never have been worthy 
of her love, she let her thoughts drift back to her 
beloved book. 

Mrs. Panton kept a very strict watch over the 
girl, having read her self-willed character aright, 
and allowed her no opportunity of scribbling in for- 
bidden hours, 

3ut there is no fathoming the wits of a determined 
woman, and May made a secret purchase of a couple 
of candles, by the light of which—when the hospital 
was sleeping—she did her stealthy work. 

The black circles under her eyes, and her general 
air of languor, attracted the matron’s attention at 
once, an.l she quietly set to work to watch the re- 
bellious probationer. 

It was nearly one o'clock in the morning, and 
May was sitting in her dressing-gown in front of 
her dressing-table, converted for the nonce into an 
escritoire. 

She had finished ‘“ Decima’s Passion ” some days 
ago, and had already despatched it to a well-known 
firm of publishers to await their decision. But she 
was now engaged in a short story of a sensational 
nature, and was leaning back in her chair with a 
little smile on her lips of pleasure at the successful 
turn of a troublesome sentence. 

The window was open, and a faint breeze stole 
into the room, a breeze from the heart of the summer 
night, and stirred the soft hair that fell loosely on 
the girl’s shoulders. 

Suddenly the door opened, and into the room 
walked Mrs. Panton, rigid and uncompromising, with 
a lamp in her hand. 

“Miss Randall : I thought as much! No, not a 


word, please. You return home to-morrow. I can 
stand no insubordination in this house.” 

May started to her feet, a pale, terrified figure, 
clinging to the back of her chair. 

She had not a word to say in defence, for she 
knew that she had wilfully set at defiance the rules 
of the establishment. 

The breeze caught one of the pages of her manu- 
script and wafted it across the room to Mrs. Panton’s 
feet, where it fluttered on to the carpet. 

The matron stooped to pick it up, with a gesture 
of contempt, and glanced at it for a moment. 

“And this is what you are wasting your life over,” 
she said coldly. “ At one glance I can see three mis. 
takes in grammar, and one in spelling on this sheet; 
and if this is so, what of the others? Miss Randall, I 
am truly sorry for you— but more sorry for your 
mother. The cab will be at the door at nine o'clock 
to-morrow, and I hope you will be ready. I shall 
leave you to make your own explanations as to your 
abrupt return to your people. Good-night.” 

May’s dry lips framed the words— 

“TI shall be ready.” And when the door closed, 
she picked up her papers, stuffed them into her 
trunk, and, blowing out her candle, got into bed with 
mechanical haste. 

There in the darkness, the sense of the terrible 
ignominy of her dismissal came upon her, and she 
lay staring with wide eyes at the window, with its 
patch of moonlight and flapping blind. 

She had been wrong—she saw it only too plainly 
-—but as yet her proud spirit could not bring itself to 
apologise for her behaviour. 

She lay turning over in her mind all the excuses 
she might frame to her relations to account for her 
return, and thought that it would not be very 
difficult to enlist her mother’s sympathy on her side, 
at least. 

But again the sudden agonising thought swept 
over her in full force: of course, the real cause 
of her dismissal would be known all over the 
hospital, and Nurse Catherine would be sure to 
write the details of it to her brother. And the 
very idea that the man she had scorned, should 
know that even obedience was a virtue far be- 
yond her capacity, was more than she could bear. 

She had bidden him do some great thing, and she 
herself could not even give passive obedience to those 
in authority over her. 

Even “ Decima’s Passion” could not comfort her, 
and she lay and sobbed herself to sleep in a very 
storm of tears. 


CHAPTER III. 


May reached home early in the afternoon of the 
next day, and was much surprised to be greeted at 
the door by Rachel, the sixteen-year-old sister, next 
her in age, who was at school in a neighbouring 
town. 

Why, Rachel, what is the matter?” she said, as 
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she stepped out of the cab into the house, seeing 
that her sister's eyes were swollen with tears, 

“Oh, May, how glad I am to see you! Then you 
did get our telegram in time to catch the first train ? 
But she is a little better, thank God,” and the girl 
sobbed convulsively. 

“What is the matter—who is it?” said May, 
clutching her sister’s wrist in a sudden agony of fear 
that made her heart stand still. 

“JT thought you would understand from the tele- 
gram,” said Rachel gently. “ Mother has been ill 
for a few days, and yesterday she was taken so 
much worse that we were all sent for, and as 
she did not get better, father sent for you this 
morning as soon as he could. It is her heart; 
but the doctor says that with great care she will 
recover this time.” 

May turned her pinched, white face to her sister. 

“Oh, Ray—take me to her at once. If she dies I 
shall die too, for I have never loved her as I ought 
to have done.” 

“If you go into her room you must be perfectly 
quiet,” said matter-of-fact Rachel, opening her blue 
eyes wide at her sister's words, and thinking how 
unfortunately excitable and apt to jump at wild 
conclusions some people were. 

“T have just told you that the doctor says slie 
will recover.” 

May, with stern self-control, forced back her tears 
and followed Rachel up-stairs, along the passage, to 
her mother’s door, where she turned the handle and 
stole softly into the room. ‘ 

It was in gloomy twilight, but May could see the 
white hangings of the bed, and the thin, still figure 
that lay outlined upon it. 

“Ts that my May ?” said a weak voice—how weak 
and changed, May recognised with a swelling heart. 
She went across lightly to the bed and stood silently, 
pressing with her warm, firm fingers her motlier’s 
cold hand, and looking down through a mist of tears 
at the dear face on the pillow—-how unutterably 
dear to her, she had never realised till this supreme 
moment. She seemed to be unable to speak. All 
her energies were concentrated in one wild, passion- 
ate prayer to God that He would spare this precious 
life, and not deprive her at one blow of all power to 
make reparation for a life of uselessness. 

“Mother,” she said at last, stooping down, “dearest, 
get well for my sake, that I may show by my life 
how much I love you.” 

A smile of happy love hovered across Mrs. Ran- 
dall’s white face, and she opened her eyes. But at 
the same moment the nurse beckoned May to leave 
the room, for agitation might prove fatal to the 
patient. 

Mrs. Randall’s recovery was a very slow one, but 
she gained strength perceptibly every day, and 
during the time that she was up-stairs, May began, 
by slow degrees, to learn to take her place in 
everything, 

Rachel and Janie went back to school shortly 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 
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after her return, and she was left alone with the four 
small children, to look after the housekeeping, and 
to teach them, besides mending the house-linen and 
doing the thousand and one small jobs that fall to 
the lot of the head of a family. 

She had confessed the whole account of her dis- 
missal from Rock Green to her father, and his words 
of disappointed reproof had been a bitter punish- 
ment to her. 

She felt that she was dethroned from her place as 
family queen; and when ‘“ Decima’s Passion” was 
“returned with thanks” from the publishers, she 
made a quict bonfire of the whole pile of manu- 
script, inwardly vowing that never again would she 
allow imaginary talents to interfere with real tangible 
duties, 

She was sitting one day, busied over Paul's sums 
and Gladys’ French, with one of her father’s socks in 
her hand, ruefully meditating over a vast hole, in the 
intervals of “seven and eight are fifteen,” and “ La 
tante de mon ami est bien malade,” when Mr. 
Randall entered the room with a newspaper in his 
hand. 

“May, here is something that will interest you, 
about our old friend Captain Vaughan.—Holloa, 
Paul, my man! how go the lessons ?” 

“Oh, May does give us such nice lessons! My 
dictation was all about a story of a little dwarf, 
made up out of her head,” said Paul, with enthu- 
siasm. 

“Sister May is a brick!” said Mr. Randall, gently 
touching the fair hair, so obstinately. bent down 
over the paper, as he passed. 

It was only a short paragraph, filling a small 
square of the paper, but every word seemed to burn 
itself in letters of fire into the girl’s brain as she 
read :— 

“We have to record a noble act of heroism on the 
part of Captain Thorwald Vaughan, of the Scarlet 
Dragoons, who, under fire of the enemy’s wall- 
pieces at Toungyo, turned back from his company to- 
save a dismounted trooper, whose leg had been dis- 
abled by a chance bullet. In the middle of a storm 
of shot, he pulled him across his own horse and 
galloped after the regiment, regaining it only to fall, 
severely wounded, to the ground. For this signal 
act of bravery he will in all probability be awarded 
the Victoria Cross. 

“Captain Vaughan is a son of Jasper Vaughan, 
Esq., of Middleton Court, and is engaged to be 
married to Miss Clarice Hopkins, daughter of Sir 
Everard Hopkins, of Blythe.” 

“Tell us all about Captain Vaughan,” clamoured 
Paul and Gladys, with deep interest ; and May, 
stilling for a moment her wildly beating heart, and 
schooling herself to patient endurance, told them of 
their friend’s heroism, and described, in answer to 
their eager questions, the whele scene over and over 
again before they were satisfied. 

It was only when she was alone that she allowed 
herself to think, and that she noticed the grave 
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expression on her pale face and the growing thinness 
of hen figure in the glass. 

Her mother, when she came down-stairs again, 
noticed the change in her daughter with some 
anxiety; but she laid it down to the duties of 
housekeeping, which were new to her young shoul- 
ders,;-and fancied it could be nothing serious, as her 
manner was more cheerful than of old, and her 
laugh far more constant. 

She was the life of the house, and her mother's 
right hand; and when, in a few months’ time, 
Rachel left school to take her part in the house- 
hold,.she found that May was the pivot round which 
everything revolved, the strong thinking brain to 
which. every member of the household came for ad- 
vice, and she wondered in silence, remembering the 
past: 

One-late spring morning May was sitting in the 
school-room with Gladys on her lap, and Paul, with 
his arm round her neck, leaning against her chair. 

She was weaving them a wonderful romance of a 
sailor wrecked on a desert island, and Paul was 
every now and then eestatically hugging her, and 
inciting her to more fearful and blood-curdling ad- 
ventures, 

“Oh, now dear, dear May, let a brown bear come 
down from the hills, and let-him save his companion, 
like Captain Vaughan did, you know.” 

“Please leave me out of the story altogether,” 
said a laughing voice at the door; and in another 
instant, with a wild shriek, the two children rushed 
wildly upon Vaughan himself, who was standing on 
the threshold of the room. 

“Well, what a jolly welcome back to old Eng- 
land!” he said, kissing Gladys’ golden curls, as she 
clung. round his neck, ‘but .strangely avoiding even a 
glance at May after the first swift look. 

“Oh, Captain Vaughan,” cried Paul at last, ap- 
palled with the horror of his discovery, and recoiling 
for an instant from his friend's embrace, ‘‘ where is 
your arm ?” 

“Tt has gone, my boy,” said the young officer 
cheerily ; “and thankful I am that my life did not 
go with it.” 

May looked up, at Paul's exclamation, and saw 
that. in the last few months Vaughan had altered 
with, the subtle change of a man who has seen death 
face to face and has not shrunk from it. His face 
was graver and more noble, while a scar, which 
must: have gone near to quenching his young life, 
made a red line down one side of his cheek. 

His left coat-sleeve was pinned across his breast 
with that pathetic suggestion of loss which so often 
means heroism. 

She. grew pale, and turned her head away ; while 
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THE QUIVER. 


Vaughan, thrusting his hand into his pocket, drew 
out a packet of sweetmeats, which he put into Panl’s 
hand. 

“Now run away, both of you little ones, and play 
in the garden,” he said merrily ; “1 want to talk to 
Sister May.” 

When they had disappeared, he came up to the 
table, where she was still standing, and took he 
hand. 

“Are you not glad to see me back again, Miss 

Randall?” he said quietly. 

May lifted her eyes, full of unspoken pain, to his 
face, and he read in their depths the chastening that 
had purified her character, and had brought out the 
noble qualities of her nature. 

“T am indeed glad,” she said; “we were go 
interested in that paragraph about you in the paper 
last winter. You are indeed a hero, and your 
Jiancée, Miss Clarice Hopkins, must be proud of you.” 

“Miss Hopkins? Why did you believe that old 
story, which caused so much amusement to the girl 
you called my fiancée just now? She has been the 
wife of Lord Lamton for three months, and is the 
belle of her first season,” he answered, 

May caught her breath in a sob of relief, but, 
before she could answer, he continued— 

“T asked you a question last year, May, and | 
vowed I would never repeat it until you ii 

May put up her hand with a sudden abrupt 
gesture, as if to thrust him away from her. 

“You are a hero, and I am a coward,” she said 
brokenly. ‘“ Yes—hear me, Captain Vaughan—I 
have failed in everything : in truth, obedience, and 
learning ; I am not fit to be your wife.” 

3ut her words were hushed upon his shoulder, 
for he had drawn her closely to him, and his lips 
were laid on hers. 

“Not so, my sweetest,” he said. “I have learned 
from your mother the heroism of your life: that 
while I was doing a little deed of valour, you, in the 
battle-field of life, were braving all the blows, and 
learning to be the most noble thing on God’s earth— 
a true-hearted, unselfish woman. It is I who am 
not worthy of your love ; but if you will take me, 
battered old soldier that I am, I will guard you with 
the rest of my life.” 

She answered nothing, for her joy was too deep 
for words ; but she mutely laid her lips to the 
empty sleeve, and left her answer there. 

“T have only one secret to confess to you, sweet- 
heart,” said Vaughan, after a few moments of bliss, 
“and that is, that I wrote ‘ The Sacrifice of a Life’ 
But until my little wife writes a companion to it, 
the authorship of that book shall never, never be 
revealed,” 
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SUNDAYS WITH THE YOUNG. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR FINLAYSON, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER,” “ THE ETHICS OF ATHLETICS,” ETC. 
VI.-LIFE’'S QUIVER: THE ARROW OF SECRET PRAYER. 


“‘What is thy request ?”—EstTHeEr Vv. 3. 


Cr SMALL monument in a pretty 
Swiss village marks the 
spot where an arrow saved 
the inhabitants and the 
country from destruction. 
A friendly hand shot an 
arrow over the walls of 
Letzi, which at that point 
protected the country from 
sudden attack, with the 
warning: “Beware of St. 

Othmar’s Day at the Mor- 
garten!” That friendly feathered messenger was 
shot at the right moment over the walls by a noble- 
man, one of the military levies of Duke Leopold of 
Austria. The Swiss, put on the alert by the arrow, at 
once repaired in numbers to the almost unguarded 
position at the Morgarten—a narrow pass between 
mountain and lake—and when the Austrians ad- 
vanced, expecting to win an easy victory, they were 
met by a band of determined shepherds, and the splen- 
did knightly army of Austria was almost cut to pieces. 
The Swiss triumphed because they attended to the 
warning of the friendly arrow which pointed out their 
weak spot and the enemy's attack. Now, I wish to 
warn you of an attack by a powerful foe, and: of a 
source of weakness in your heart's citadel. Let this 
QUIVER send a friendly arrow to you with the mes- 
sage: “ Beware of the day when you neglect secret 
prayer!” Now, remember this all through life. The 
secret of religion is religion in secret. If youare in 
the habit of secretly asking God regularly to guide, 
guard, and give you grace in the journey of life, you 
will be able, through His help, to overcome Satan, 
and to pass safely through all dangers and difficulties. 
The arrow of prayer shot up to heaven in a time of 
difficulty has often brought me help ; and I want you 
to find aid whenever you need it. 

When I was at school in France, an English boy 
who was sleeping in the next bed to mine in a large 
dormitory said, “There will be thunder and light- 
ning to-night!” When I asked, “ How do you 
know?” he replied, “Because So-and-so,” referring 
to a French boy who seldom prayed, ‘“‘ is saying his 
prayers.” He meant that this boy only said his 
prayers when he was frightened, or by fits and starts. 
Ah! that is what we are all liable to do, and that is 
the very danger I want to guard you against. Be- 
ware that you do not pray by fits and starts. “ All 
young people are especially liable to do things by 
fits and starts. Be steadfast. Continue in prayer. 
Irregularity in prayer is a rock on which many split. 
Have your stated times of prayer in the morning after 
waking, and at night before sleeping. Let nothing 
make you irregular here. If you know the value of 
prayer, you will love to pray with God's people in 
His House of Prayer, and to join with the family 


circle in your own home. But learn to shoot up the 
arrow of prayer during the day, whenever you feel 
your need of guidance and help. Prayer in private 
gives power in public. 

Beware of excuses when you feel prompted to pray ; 
they are arrows often shot from Satan’s camp to work 
you harm. The state of the heart, and not the pos- 
ture of the body, is what God regards. In the Bible 
we have examples of people who prayed standing, 
sitting, and kneeling. The lesson we should learn 
from these examples is that we can pray to God at all 
times, and in any position. We naturally prefer to 
kneel, because it seems most fitting, and we have the 
example of our Lord, who knelt; but there may be 
times and places where we cannot kneel. There are 
no times and no places where we cannot pray, unless 
we surrender to Satan. A young fellow used to pray 
for every member of his family and for all his Sunday 
scholars by name while riding to town in an omnibus ; 
and a railway carriage or a tramcar may be turned 
for the moment into a cathedral as you lift up your 
heart to God. When I look at the telegraph wires 
across the busy streets, or in the country lanes, I 
sometimes think how many messages- unknown to us 
are constantly speeding along them; so thousands of 
messages may be wafted to God as we go to school, 
set about some work, or enjoy some pleasure, un- 
known to any but to Him who hears and to him who 
prays. 

Shoot up the arrow of prayer. In learning your 
lessons, or in whatever you do, a short prayer, rever- 
ently uttered (“Lord help me !”’), will prove a bless- 
ing to you then and thereafter. “In everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God” (Phil. iv. 6). That 
is what I want to impress upon you. Take God into 
your confidence in everything. Your life will be 
happier, your play will be brighter, your work will be 
easier, your pathway through life smoother, and your 
difficulties lighter, if you practise the habit of lifting 
up your heart in prayer to God—not merely at stated 
times, as in your private morning and evening prayer, 
which of course you will never forget, but frequently 
throughout the day. 

Remember, you cannot pray and continue‘to sin. A 
small speck of dust will choke up the machinery of a 
watch ; one secret sin indulged will choke the spirit 
of prayer—therefore “Watch and pray” (St. Mark 
xiii. 33). Cry, ‘Cleanse Thou me from secret faults” 
(Ps. xix. 12) as you shoot up the arrow of prayer. 

An archer requires not only a bow and arrow, but 
also a quiver full of arrows, which he can use as he 
may require. Let the Throne of Grace be your target, 
your heart the bow, and make every difficulty and 
trouble of life an arrow for your quiver; then let 
your bow take the arrow, and send it swiftly into the 
presence of God in humble, believing prayer. 
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THE LILY WALK. 


“Give thanks at the remembrance of His holiness.” —PsaLm xxx. 4. 


O’er land and sea— 
The voices of birds were speaking 


¢c> 
‘f ROSE when the day was breaking 
yt 
SS 


In songs to me; 

And through my lattice, appealing 
With purest breath, 

The fragrance of flowers was stealing 
From vales beneath. 


Is there a fragrance of spirit 
For me anew, 

Such as the flowers inherit 
All wet with dew ?— 


A note I may bring to the singing, 
A chord for the praise, 

Which all the earth is bringing 
In roundelays 


I stood where my lilies glistened, 
A radiant throng— 

Choristers white—and listened 
To their pure song: 

“Praise Him, for God is holy— 
Give thanks to Him!” 

And “Holy, Holy, Holy!” 


I sang with them. 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


WANTED, OBEDIENCE! 

ROFESSOR 

FARADAY 
understood and 
made use of the 
habit of un- 
questioning obe- 
dience which a 
man acquires in 
the army. When 
he was preparing 
to lecture on 
natural science 
at the Royal 
Institution, he 
advertised for a 
retired sergeant 
to help him with 
his experiments, 
Being asked 
why he sought for a military man, he explained that 
some of the materials that would be used were dan- 
gerous, and that therefore he wanted an assistant— 
not one who would follow his own ignorant judg- 
ment, and blow up himself, the professor, and the 
audience, but one who would do exactly what 
he was told, and nothing else. If obedience has a 
marketable value in almost every calling and pro- 
fession in this world, why should we think, as we 
sometimes do, that anything can become a substitute 
for it in our heavenly calling? To obey is better 
than sacrifice. God will have nothing short of prompt, 
implicit obedience from His children. 


PROF, FARADAY. 


A BRAVE FIGHT. 


We have just heard of the death of an officer who 
was the truest, but most unostentatious, Christian 


we ever knew. Three years ago a fall from his horse 
brought on an internal cancer. He kept the fact a 
secret from his wife and family, who thought that his 
ailment was only dyspepsia. After his death, however, 
entries like the following were found in his diary :— 
“ Another day of terrible suffering. Oh, God, give 
me patience, and enable me to save my family 
sorrow by always being cheerful in their presence.” 
“Oh, take me, if it be Thy will, and comfort those I 
leave.” ‘ Pain almost intolerable, but not so great 
as that which my Saviour bore for me.” At last he 
went toa great London physician, who told him that 
he had only a few weeks or months to live ; “and 
for your sake,” he added, “I hope that it may be 
weeks rather than months, for the pain will be ter- 
rible.’ The brave colonel received this announce- 
ment calmly, and even thankfully; went home and 
set his nouse in order in the most practical manner. 
Having arranged everything so as to save other people 
trouble, he took to his bed, and never rose from it, 
except once more, which was the Sunday before his 
death. That evening he got up, came down, and 
sang favourite hymns with his children, whom he 
had sent for from school to bid them good-bye. All 
this time, without a word of complaint, he was 
suffering horribly. In that same night he died, 
thereby ending the bravest fight a soldier ever 
fought. 


THE VALUE OF BUDDHIST TEACHING. 


Every now and then we are seriously lectured as 
to the beauty of the doctrines and the purity of the 
morals of Buddhism, sometimes even with an implied 
comparison to the disadvantage of Christianity. It 
may be well to bear in mind that some of the 
accounts of Buddhism and its creeds and practices 
which are received in England are more attractive 
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than they are accurate. The elevation of its ethical 
teaching may be a beautiful subject to descant 
upon, and that is all that can be said of it. At 
least, in some parts of the Buddhist world, the 
Buddhist Scriptures are less regarded as giving 
instruction in thought and conduct to the wise, 
than as affording the mercenary an oppprtunity of 
achieving merit. Thus in China they may be 
utterly unintelligible, being not a translation of 
the meaning of the 
original, but a suc- 
cession of such 
Chinese characters as 
are considered to best 
reproduce the sound 
of the sacred Indian 
words in which the 
original is written, 
without any regard 
to the meaning of 
these Chinese char- 
acters. However 
exalted the thought 
as expressed by the 
writer, it is obvious 
that there can be 
little but confusion 
in the mind of the 
reader. But his aim 
is not to learn from 
them how to live, but 
to purchase merit by 
the penance of read- 
ing and repeating 
them. That is to 
say, the value of the 
Buddhist Scriptures 
is to many a Buddhist 
quite independent of 
the quality of their contents. A striking illustra- 
tion of this is furnished by the revolving libraries 
to be found in Japan, though probably the in- 
vention of a Chinaman. Thus, in Tokio there is a 
complete copy of the Buddhist Scriptures enclosed 
in a revolving book-case, and it is solemnly as- 
serted, and believed, that a person may by pushing 
this revolving library round upon its axis three 
times acquire as much merit as would be derived 
from reading these Scriptures through! Since they 
consist of nearly seven thousand volumes, this must 
be regarded as a remarkably cheap way of arriving at 
the results of a laborious task, to the accomplishment 
of which few would be found equal. Clearly, if this 
be the light in which the Buddhists regard their 
Scriptures, and this the method of obtaining virtue 
from them, the question of their moral excellence 
or otherwise becomes a question unnecessary and 
irrelevant. 
OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 

Now that the days are growing longer, many evan- 

gelists will begin to deliver their message in the 
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open air rather than in buildings. And, after all, 
this temple not made with hands, with its béautiful 
blue roof, may be as sacred as any edifice. It is 
consecrated souls, rather than consecrated stones 
and bricks, that will bring the Word of Him whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain, to the masses. 
If all Londoners were willing to come to a place of 
worship, little more than five per cent. could be 
accommodated ; so there is not only room, but 
almost a necessity, for 
open-air preaching. 
It was that which 
founded the Christian 
Church. Besides the 
earnestness and other 
qualifications needed 
by every preacher, he 
who proclaims the 
gracious invitation of 
the Master in the 
highways and hedges 
should have a cheer- 
ful temper, a pleasant 
face, a gift of repartee, 
a power of adapting 
himself to whatever 
happens, and, above 
all, plenty of tact. 
The usefulness of the 
last-mentioned gift is 
shown by the follow- 
ing story. An open- 
air preacher was ad- 
dressing a crowd in 
the East End of Lon- 
don, when a drunken 
soldier came up and 
loudly ridiculed the 
whole service. Find- 
ing that it was impossible to ignore the man, the 
strategic preacher had recourse to a manceuvre 
which proved successful. “Ah! my friend,” he said, 
“you ’ve only borrowed those gay red clothes. 
No servant of the Queen would get drunk and 
interrupt a peaceful service.” Of course, the man 
warmly protested that he was a soldier, and in- 
vited the preacher to test him. “ Very well,” was 
the reply, “I will: Now then, stand at atten- 
tion.” The soldier did so, as well as his drunkex 
condition allowed. “ Right about face.” This also 
was accomplished with some trouble. ‘ Now, quick 
march!” And off went the automaton down Mile 
End Road at the regulation pace. 


A WHOLE HEART. 


“My son, give Me thine heart.” That is what God 
asks for; there is nothing more that we can give, 
there is nothing less that He will take. If God 
would take bits of the heart, I suppose all the world 
would be offering Him something, be it more or less. 
Alas! many, I fear, would be like the South Sea 
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Islanders, who had a god named Hiro. He was the 
god of thieves, and they invoked his aid when they 
went to steal. But when they were successful, and 
had had a grand feast on the pig which they had 
stolen, they used to fling the god a little piece of the 
tail, and say, “Here, good Hiro, this is for you.” 
There was about as much on the tip of that tail as, I 
expect, many an one would give to God of his heart 
if He would accept little bits. Very. different from 
all this was what a little girl did. After a prayer- 
meeting one evening, many old and young people 
were telling what God had done for their souls. 
Among the rest a little girl jumped up, her face 
beaming with happiness, and, straining her childish 
voice to speak as loud as she could, she said, “I 
have given my heart to Jesus—every bit of it.” 
God wants us to love and serve Him with add our 
heart, and soul, and strength. “Praise the Lord,” 
says David, ‘“O my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless His holy name.” Even in human love we are 
not content with a part of the heart ; we must have 
the whole, where the relationship is to be the closest 
and for life. The closest of all relationships is that 
of a human heart with God—and which bit of that 
heart is to be left out, and whose is it to be? 


THE BOOK OF THE LAW. 


Dr. 8. H. Kellogg well says, in his preface to the 
“ Expositor’s Bible ” volume on the Book of. Leviti- 
cus, that “ Perhaps no book in the Bible presents to 
the ordinary reader so many and peculiar difficulties ” 
as this one. The scheme of the Divinely given law 
touches the courses of almost forgotten history at so 
many points, and is so intimately associated with 
God's great purpose for the children of Israel, that 
it is not wonderful that the purport of all its pre- 
cepts should not, at first sight, be apparent. Dr. 
Kellogg shows in this volume a wide scholarship, 
and with it a generous appreciation of the difficulties 
of an unlearned student. The Book of Leviticus to 
a large extent suggests its own divisions, but it may 
perhaps be as well to reproduce Dr. Kellogg’s classifi- 
cation of it as addressed to (1) the Tabernacle Wor- 
ship, (2) the Law of the Daily Life, and, lastly, to 
the promises and threats of the covenant, with a 
chapter on vows. Leviticus is a much more fruitful 
source of sermon-lore than many of our present-day 
preachers seem to have recognised, as all readers of 
this useful volume must feel constrained to admit. 
Dr. Kellogg’s work is published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, who also issue a new edition of 
Canon Fausset’s admirable “ Critical and Expository 
Bible Cyclopedia,” a work that surprises one alike 
by its comprehensiveness and its compactness. The 
price at which this present edition is published is so 
low that no teacher need be without the aid that 
such a work can give. We ought not to omit 
mention of the woodeuts, which, to the number of 
six hundred, illustrate the notes.—-In the daintily 
dressed new issue of “Cassell’s National Library,” 
the publishers have included the first series of Sir 
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Arthur Helps’ “ Friends in Council,” Carlyle’s“ Heroes 
and Hero-Worship,” and “The Haunted Man,” by 
Charles Dickens. All the more popular volumes 
from the old series are being re-issued in the new 
binding, which makes them more attractive than 
ever. Teachers should draw the attention of senior 
scholars to the ready means which this weekly issue 
of really good works offers of acquiring a library that 
shall always be useful. 


“WE ARE THE LUNATICS.” 


On one occasion a staff officer was superintending 
the disembarkation of time-expired men, invalids, 
and other soldiers, from a troopship which had just 
arrived at Portsmouth from India. The officer went 
up to a party of men who were drawn up on the jetty, 
waiting for orders to proceed, and asked them, 
“Who are you? And what are you doing here?” 
“ Please, sir, we are the lunatics,” was the startling 
reply. These lunatics were on their way to the 
military asylum at Netley Hospital. Many of us, if 
we answered truly, might make the same reply. We 
are the lunatics who make our homes unhappy by 
bad temper, and fail to appreciate the love of friends, 
which is lavished upon us, all undeserving. Weare 
lunatics if, for the sake of momentary pleasure 
or some supposed advantage, we ruin the health 
of our bodies and minds. It is surely not a very 
sane thing to spend our lives grumbling, and make 
the worst of things instead of the best. If we were 
as ingenuous as those poor soldiers, we should confess 
that we are lunatics when we sell our birthright to 
heaven for a mess of earthly pottage, and refuse such 
invitations as—‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest”: 
“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat.” 


HAVING TO PUT UP WITH PLEASURES. 


Lord Houghton said of himself, “ Having no duties 
to perform, I am obliged to put up with pleasures.” 
People are said to be “in easy circumstances ” and 
“well off” when they have not to work for their 
living; but this is a very questionable advantage. 
The “pains and penalties of idleness” soon teach 
us that we are really badly off, and in by no means 
easy circumstances, when we have nothing to do. 
But, indeed, it is impossible to do nothing. We 
must either work usefully or do mischief. Now, as 
it is not everyone who can invent useful work for 
himself, it is far happier for us to have some neces- 
sary employment. Recreation after work is good, 
but “a life of pleasure is a life of pain.” 


THE BO-TREEK OF CEYLON. 


Among the superstitions which are unfortunately 
so common to many lands is the worship of trees. 
Buddhists hold in particular estimation the Bo-tree 
of Anauradhapoora, in Ceylon. Within the en- 
closure of the temple which surrounds it, a small 
pyramid rises in three terraces to a height of over 
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THE BO-TREE 


thirty feet, and out of the midst grows the Bo-tree, 
which, as prophesied, is always green, never growing 
nor decaying. Carefully propped by numerous sup- 
ports, it has every appearance of the venerable age 
which distinguishes it as the oldest historical tree in 
the world. It was planted 288 years B.c., and was 
raised from a branch of the fig-tree under which 
Gotama reclined when he became Buddha, Each 
monarch of Ceylon seems to have vied with his pre- 
decessor in displaying his zeal for the ‘Victorious, 
Illustrious, Supreme Lord, the Sacred Bo-tree,” and 
faithful record has been kept of all the chief events 
in its history, which form an unbroken chain. 


RECOGNISING THE LIGHT FROM HEAVEN. 


Dr. Dale, in his recently published book, “The 
Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” tells of a 
Japanese gentleman, of considerable intellectual 
culture, and great mental activity and vigour, 
who gave him the following account of how he 
became a Christian. He had been a Confucianist, 
but could not find in Confucius any clear, satisfy- 
ing teaching on the subject of God, though he 
sought for it eagerly. While thus unsatisfied and 
perplexed under the ambiguities of the great sage 
of China, a friend gave him a Chinese Bible, asking 
him to read it, and assuring him that the translation 
was an achievement of scholarship, and possessed of 
very great literary merit. “I found he was right ; 
the translation is admirable. I read page after page 
until I came to the 13th chapter of St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, beginning, ‘If I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal,’ I read the whole chapter. I was arrested, 
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fascinated. I had never seen, or heard, or dreamed 
of a morality like that. I felt that it was above the 
reach of the human race, that it must have come 
from Heaven, that the man who wrote that chapter 
must have received light from God—from God, about 
Whose existence I had been speculating. And then 
I read the Gospel of St. John, and the words of Christ 
filled me with wonder. They were not to be resisted. 
I could not refuse Him my faith.” This Japanese 
gentleman did not enter upon any question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, nor did he insist 
upon knowing what proofs were forthcoming as to St. 
Paul's having written the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Whoever wrote these passages had “received light 
from God.” That was enough. He saw the light, 
and recognised it to be Divine. 


BEGINNING WELL. 


We have an old and familiar proverb that says 
“Well begun is half done;” may we not apply 
this, in all reverence, to the Christian life? That 
is the reflection suggested by “ The Christian’s 
Start,” a little work written by the Dean of Norwich, 
and published by Messrs. Nisbet. Its whole object 
is to lead men to examine themselves and see 
whether they have made a good start in the Christian 
race, Let a man only feel assured of that, and there 
is little fear of his failing to reach the goal. The 
Dean has written a direct and thoughtful little 
volume that ought to be of service in strengthening 
the weak-kneed to run with patience, and in en- 
couraging many more to enter the race. Another 
volume in the same series is “ The Moral Culture 
of the Christian,’ by the Rev. J. McCann, B.D. 
The volume of “ Nisbet’s Scripture “Handbooks ” 
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devoted to the Acts of the Apostles isa little more 
bulky than its predecessor in the same helpful 
series. It is of the same high quality, though, and 
deserves a word of warm commendation.—These 
pages are no place for controversy between differing 
Christians, and we do not wish to enter the dis- 
cussion suggested by the Rev. Charles Bullock’s 
description of Professor Henry Drummond’s writings 
as “A Gospel with the Gospel Omitted,” which we 
find on the title page of “The Strangest Thing in 
the World” (Home Words Office), Mr. Bullock 
speaks in all seriousness, however, and when 

writer of his experience suggests that a popular 
teacher has been proclaiming a gospel which is no 
gospel, it behoves all men to follow carefully what 
he says, praying at the same time for a special mea- 
sure of that “ charity which thinketh no evil.”—Just 
ais we go to press we have received a copy of the Life 
of Dr. Kenneth Mackenzie, for thirteen years medical 
missionary in China. The work is from the pen of 
Mrs. Bryson, of the London Mission, Tien-tsin, and is 
published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. Medical 
missions have often been criticised, but this record of 
lengthened and laborious toil as scientist and evangel- 
ist ought to prove a standing appeal for fresh sup- 
port to them. The medical missionary can get a 
hearing where the ordinary missionary would often 
fail, and in relieving bodily ailments he can point to 
the Great Physician, who alone can heal the hurts 
of the soul.—We have also to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of another work from a labourer in the 
vast Chinese mission-field—Archdeacon Moule’s de- 
scription of China and Chinese mission stations, 
entitled, “The Glorious Land” (Chureh Mission- 
ary Society); also of “The Seven Words from 
the Cross,” by the Rev. C. H. Salt (Nisbet) ; “Our 


Inheritance,” “Thoughts on the Book of Reve. 
lation ” (J. F. Shaw and Co.) ; and “The Scientifie 
Temperance Handbook,” by F. R. Cheshire, F.LS§, 
F.R.M.S. (National Temperance League). 


PUBLICITY IN RELIGIOUS LIFE AND DEED, 


Joab says to his brother Abishai: “ Let us play 
the men for our people,” recognising that they two, 
as champions in the host, will be seen and noted; 
that they will be more than seen, that they will be 
imitated, and that their courage will stimulate the 
courage of others. Joab may therefore be said to 
recognise the duty of acting so as to be seen. But 
there is a wide distinction between this and the 
desire of the later Pharisees, who did their religious 
deeds in public on purpose to be seen of men. Com- 
pelling imitation is a better and a more difficult 
thing than winning applause. It is easier for a man 
to get two hundred to applaud him for some super- 
ficial virtue than to get two to follow him in the 
exercise of some obscure one. The man that ruleth 
his spirit may be greater than he that taketh a city, 
but he will not therefore fill as large a place in the 
world’s thought, or be as widely talked about. 


WORDSWORTH’S STUDY. 

It issaid of Wordsworth that a stranger having on 
one occasion asked to see his study, the maid said, 
“This is master’s room, but he studies in the fields.” 
In doing so the poet followed a venerable example. 
We read that Isaac went out to meditate in the field 
at eventide, where in the margin “to pray” is put for 
“to meditate.” Nor could there be a better place either 
for prayer or for study than the fields. The Word of 
God is written very clearly for His seers in the green 

book of Nature. Wordsworth’s 
study is one that we can all use, 





however small our house may be. 


A DOMESTIC TYRANT. 


I know a man who has allowed 
his temper to get such a mastery 
over him that he makes all in 
his house miserable. He is rich, 
and surrounded with everything 
that would make him happy if 
happiness came from without 
and not from within. Having 
become “sick of himself through 
very selfishness,” he causes all 
who come in his way to share 
his self-induced misery. When 
he comes into the room where 
his family are sitting, he acts as 
a moral, or rather immoral, blind, 
and darkens everything. When 
she goes from home, his wife 








“ «This is master’s room.’” (Sce ‘‘ WORDSWORTH'S STUDY.”) 


dreads to return and see again 
his egotistic, sarcastic face. He 
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has lost the regard and confidence of his son, 
and his daughters often say sadly, to each other, 
“We have no father.” If, desiring to return 
the hospitality of their friends, they propose to 
give a little party, they have to tell him about 
it weeks before, in fear and trembling; and then 
he makes them feel as if they were going, to coin- 
mit a crime. The man’s principles are good, and he 
means to do right; but petty selfishness and a fretful 
temper make him a domestic tyrant. If only he 
would come to Jesus, and get those devils cast out, 
his family would be able to say, “The Lord 
hath done great things for thee, whereof we are 
glad.” 


WITNESSES. 


Never, in modern times, was there a more con- 
spicuous example of self-sacrifice for the sake of 
duty than that exhibited on board the troopship 
Birkenhead, when the soldiers, after filling the boats 
with women and children, stood on deck as steady 
as on parade, and went down firing a royal salute 
into a sea crowded with sharks. The then King of 
Prussia, when he heard of this deed, ordered a 
parade of 100,000 men at Berlin, and had the 
account publicly read as a record of military heroism. 
Let the humblest of us remember that the smallest 


act of self-sacrifice that we do is known to our 
recording angel in heaven, which is far better than 
that it should be proclaimed to 100,000 men. 
Everyone of us is compassed about by a great cloud 
of witnesses, and nothing that we do escapes the 
eye of our Father. 


“THE QUIVER FUNDS.” 


List of contributions received from March 24th, 
1891, up to and including April 17th, 1891. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— ; 


For Fay Quiver” Waifs Fund: Chrysanthemum, 
Bristol, J. J. E., Govan (42nd donation), is. ; Sym- 
pathiver, yi Be, 5s.; A Glasgow Mother (lith’ Deas- 
tion), 2s 


For The London Christian ~~ Society: K. Sinclair, 
Brixton, 10s.; Mrs. McIntyre, Snore £1; A Reader of 
THE QUIVER, Kilburn, 5s. ; thiser, Caithness, 
5s.; rs. and Miss Tilke, fxd ; e's -Q. aS Gk, 
10s. 


For The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children: 5s. from “One Who Loves Little Children.” 


* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine. 
Amounts of 58s. and upwards will be acknowledged 
in THE QUIVER when desired. 


————“Siiiaw— 
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(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 


QUESTIONS. 

85. How long time elapsed between the captivity of 
Israel and the captivity of Judah? 

86. Who foretold that Zedekiah the King would 
have his eyes put out by the King of the Chaldees? 

87. Why vas King Zedekiah punished so severely 
by the King of Babylon? 

88. What was one of the greatest calamities which 
befell Jerusalem at the time of the captivity of 
Judah ? 

89. What great difference did God make between 
the captivity of Israel and the captivity of Judah? 

90. What was the testimony of St. John the Baptist 
concerning Jesus? 

91. What does St. John the Evangelist give as the 
object of writing his Gospel? 

92. In what words does St. John set forth the 
Divinity of Christ? 

93. Quote passage in which St. John sets forth the 
humanity of Christ. 

‘4. Which of the twelve apostles was the first to 
come to Jesus? 

95. What reason did St. John the Baptist give for 
baptising those who came to him? 

96. What words of St. John the Baptist set forth 
his great humility? 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 560. 

3. Hosea x. 1. 

. Prov. xxx. 8, 9. 

5. Hos. x.8; St. Luke xxiii. 30; Rev. vi. 16. 

5. The name Bethaven, or House of Idols. (Hos. x 

5; Gen. xxviii. 19.) 

7. Their idolatry and refusal to listen to the warn- 
ings of the prophets whem God sent to them. 
(2 Kings xvii. 7—18.) 

78. Shalmaneser. (2 Kings xvii. 5, 6.) 

79. He began to repair the Temple, which from 
disuse had fallen into decay, and restored the public 
worship of God init. (2 Chron. xxiv. 5—14.) 

80. By the renewal of the command given by Moses 
that every person over twenty years of age should 
give half a shekel yearly as an offering to God for the 
support of the Temple—and also by voluntary offer- 
ings. (2 Chron. xxiv. 6, 9—11; Ex. xxx. 13—16.) 

81. Three kings had to repair the Temple, and three 
times renew the worship in the Temple which was so 
constantly neglected. (2 Chron. xxiv. 4,5; xxix. 3; 
and xxxiv. 8.) 

82. 1 Sam. ii. 30. 

83. Deborah and Huldah. (Judges iv. 4; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 22.) 

84. The book of the Law which Moses commanded 
to be kept in the Ark was found in the Temple during 
its repair. (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14; Deut. xxxi. 24—26.) 
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“PARTS OF HIS WAYS.” 
A CHAPTER FOR THE SICK AND INFIRM. 


a OT long since, I was turning over a 

% box full of faded letters that had 

been preserved for many years, 

most of them written by those 

who have long since passed away 

from earth. One was penned by 

a lady who knew the meaning of weak- 

ness, pain, and trouble ; she wrote that 

she had been comforted by a text in 

Job xxvi. 14 that seemed to her a message in 

many perplexities—“ Lo, these are parts of His 

ways.” As I read that letter of long ago, I too 

was much struck by these suggestive words, and 

I would fain pass them on as a message to those 

who just now may be faced by trials and in- 
firmities. 

The Revised Version has this expression: 
“These are but the outskirts of His ways.” The 
thunders of His power, the mysteries of His will, 
may almost bewilder the soul sometimes ; but re- 
member the promise, ‘“ What thou knowest not 
now, thou shalt know hereafter ”—let prayer and 
faith reach beyond the outskirts of the Master’s 
ways, even to His heart of changeless loving- 
kindness. Job was perplexed by doubts and 
troubles ; he had described the majesty of God, 
who gems the heavens with golden stars and 
creates likewise “the crooked serpent ”—amid 
sunshine and beauty around us, are we not con- 
scious also of the mystery of pain and grief? Lo, 
these are parts of His ways. 

In the quietest, most commonplace life there 
are circumstances which baffle’ us, and teach us 
our mortal blindness and ignorance. The Al- 
mighty Hand changes the plans and arrange- 
ments we thought so wise—the reason of such 
alterations we cannot see, but day by day we 
learn to let God choose for us and pilot our life- 
journey. He is the only Guide that is certain to 
lead us right. Though things happen which we 
should never choose, and things are denied for 
which we have longed and perchance entreated, 
through all the darkness of mystery there is a 
‘Light above that never goes out, and that 
brightens every difficulty and illumines every 
‘cross, These are parts of God’s ways—parts of 
the glorious pattern of His purpose cencerning 

. you. The believer's life has been beautifully 
likened to mosaic-work, which is first planned out 
carefully, and then arranged little by little, every 
part fitting in, till the effect is perfect. God is 
making of your life the best and highest that 
is possible ; a// things work together for good to 
them that love Him. Even the hour when 
everything seems against you, the depressing 
disappointment, the wearying ailment, are weaving 


the pattern of the Almighty design concerni 
your soul—God will perfect that which con. 
cerneth you. Dr. Guthrie reminds us it is where 
the rough waves roar, and the rattling shingle ig 
tossed about, that we find the pebbles rounded 
and polished ; so the Lord is shaping the storm. 
tossed life, perfecting its graces, making it lus. 
trous to His glory. 

We only see part of God’s ways with us, the 
side of mystery and judgment perchance; God 
sees the rest. He sees the right side of the canvas 
that at times appears to us a tangle—God sees, 
—let that assurance suffice for you and me, . Job 
was conscious of pain and loss, spiritual darkness, 
domestic trouble ; God saw the gladness waiting 
ahead when Job was fitted to receive it. Joseph 
realised through long months of waiting that he 
was an exile from home, a prisoner suffering 
unjustly, enduring a heavy burden and knowing 
not when it would be lifted ; God saw that each 
day brought nearer gladness and honour, and the 
rich joy of helping his brethren—in the prison- 
solitude He prepared His servant to bear the 
brightness to come. Jonah could not under. 
stand why God chose Nineveh for him when he 
so much preferred Tarshish—he tried to oppose 


‘the Divine purpose concerning him, but the 


Lord had designed to use him at Nineveh, 
Do we feel sometimes our surroundings are all 
wrong? May they not be parts of God’s ways 
to train us to serve Him? wherever we are, even 
in the sick-room, He has need of us and He 
can use us. Mary and Martha wondered why 
the Master delayed His help in the critical 
hour, but later on they saw the glory of God, 
and understood that the trial of faith was part 
of His tender purpose for His beloved. He has 
let His saints suffer trial, persecution, even 
martyrdom ere this; but the fruitage thereof 
has been eternal blessing. 

God’s Word tells us something about His 
ways; they are not fallible, short-sighted like 
our own, nor do they lead into the Slough of 
Despond. They are righteous, just, and true, 
everlasting, higher than ours, as the heavens are 
higher than the earth. Your life is arranged, 
step by step, by the gentle Hands of the Healer, 
the Friend closer than a brother, the Brother 
born for adversity ; trust your concerns to those 
Hands that were lifted up for you upon the 
Cross. There are no mysteries in the Home 
whither you go; if they surround you here, if 
perplexities darken your path, remember your 
Pilot, your Guide makes no mistakes, and say 
triumphantly, “ Lo, these are but the outskirts of 
His ways.” M. S.-H 
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. As a breath of air goes by, 
So these sweet voices come and go.” 
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A SUNDAY IN NORWAY. 


F. BONSER, AUTHOR OF “NORTHWARD HO!” ETC. ETC. 





LEAVING THE CHURCH AFTER THE WEDDING. 


IGHT in the heart of the Thelemark, a district cuffs, collar, and seams, and ornamented with many 
of Norway, there lies a pretty lake guarded buttons. Silver earrings were worn by both sexes. 
by hills whose wooded slopes are mirrored in The women wore gaily coloured silk handkerchiefs 

its placid waters. Nestling close 
to the southern shore is the 
little village of Tindset, where 
a Norwegian friend and I 
found ourselves on a certain 
Sunday in August. The place 
wore quite a holiday aspect, 
and from an early hour groups 
of solemn-faced men and 
women, dressed in their best 
clothes, and with an evident 
air of expectation, were wend- 
ing their way to the shore. 
And soon, far in the distance, 
some dark specks were seen 
moving over the surface of the 
lake; they were boats filled 
with peasants from neighbour- 
ing farms and homesteads, 
gaily apparelled in their Sun- 
day best. 

On landing at the jetty, there 
was much shaking of hands, 
and kissing on both cheeks, 
and then visitors and villagers, 
strolling along in picturesque 
groups, turned their faces to- 
wards the church. The men 
wore huge breeches of sober 
grey, tied at the knees, and 
reaching almost to the armpits, 
tiny waistcoats covered with 
big silver buttons, short 
jackets, very high in the neck, 
elaborately embroidered on CHURCH AT HITTERDAL. 






























over their heads, with the ends tucked into a necker- 
chief ; then a bodice, profusely decorated with silver 
chains and brooches; below, a thick dress of dark 
homespun worsted, with brightly coloured edgings 
and braiding, fastened by a sash with ornamented 
ends, coiled several times round the waist. 

Service at the church was the immediate occasion of 
this gathering, and we congratulated ourselves upon 
our good fortune, for not every week is there the 
opportunity of hearing a sermon at Tindset, and 
seeing a double wedding. Such small villages do not 
admit of a resident clergyman ; he has to distribute 
his ministrations in turn among several scattered 
communities, reaching them sometimes by land, some- 
times by water. 

The service at the church began at ten o'clock. 
The interior of the building was as plain as the 
exterior, The seats were of rough wood, and men and 
women sat apart. As in our country churches, so 
here—the service was conducted in a simple manner, 
but the grave faces and attentive attitude of the 
humble villagers left no doubt of their sincerity. 
The numbers of the hymns and tunes were notified ona 
blackboard where all could see ; and service began by 
the clerk, who lolled against the wall with his hands 
in his pockets, pitching the tune in a high, cracked 
voice. The singing, like the responses, fell almost 
entirely to him alone, though now and then one of 
the congregation would join in when least expected. 
After an earnest discourse, the clergyman put on an 
ancient crimson velvet gown, and administered the 
Lord’s Supper, those who partook kneeling before 
railings. Every time the clergyman offered the bread 
and wine, he said to each communicant in a low, im- 
pressive voice :—‘* Alle dine synder naadige forladelse, i 
navn Gud Fader, Gud Son, og Guds den hellige Aand.” 
(May all thy sins be graciously forgiven in the name 
of God Father, God Son, and God’s Holy Spirit.) 
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The Communion was followed by a bapt- 
ism, and then came the double wedding. The 
marriage service is similar to ours, but no ring 
is put on during the ceremony. A wedding. 
ring is worn on the right hand by both men 
and women from the time they are betrothed. 

As soon as the wedding party entered the church, 
the brides were, of course, the centre of attraction. 
Their heads were surmounted by high silver crowns 
tapering to a point, which gave them a most comical 
appearance. Over their bodices they wore breast- 
plates made of circular mirrors, with a profusion of 
silver brooches and chains. No gloves; no brides- 
maids, One ceremony sufficed to unite the two 
couples, who thereafter departed for their new homes. 
Two fiddlers in the first cart led the way; the 
next and the following one contained the newly 
married, whilst friends and relatives in other little 
carts and carioles brought up the rear; the utmost 
solemnity characterising the whole of the proceed- 
ings. It was now two o'clock, and, despite the 
interest and novelty, we were rather tired with our 
unwonted service of four hours’ duration. 

The Norwegian Sabbath commences on Saturday 
night at seven, and ends at the same hour on Sunday, 
so in the evening we walked up the valley, which 
every minute increased in wild grandeur, until we 
reached the little solitary hotel of Krokan, perched 
high upon the mountain-side, within sight of the 
Rjukan-fos, and within hearing of its roar. 

After breakfast the next morning we took a guide, 
looked at the falls from various standpoints, and 
then followed a narrow upward trail which led on 
to the bare face of a precipice at a spot called the 
Marie Stige. Here the peculiar formation of the rock 
was displayed in a series of narrow ledges from five 
to six inches in breadth, the almost perpendicular 
precipice extending some 600 feet upwards and 
1,000 feet downwards. Taking off bis shoes. the guide 
slowly advanced along the perilous track, clinging 
with bent fingers to the rock above, and carefully 
planting his feet on the ledge below. With extreme 
caution we followed at a respectful distance from 
each other, for a false movement would have beep 
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¢ertain death. After creeping some distance in this 
fashion, we reached a grassy open place, from which 
we had # fine view of the waterfall. The head of the 
valley is a cul-de-sac, being closed by black precipices 
1,200 feet deep, bare of verdure—for the pines which 
clothe either side of the valley had grown more and 
more stunted, and then ceased. 

The river Maan, after traversing the fjeld above, 
descends in a cataract some 700 feet, and then leaps 
at one bound another clear 500 feet into the abyss. 
So great is the body of falling water that a perpetual 
cloud of vapour hangs above the fall, in which on 
sunny days a rainbow may be discerned, suggest- 
ing to the imagination the hovering spirit of the 
Rjukan-fos. 

Turning away regretfully, we descended into the 
valley, left our knapsacks at the little inn of a 
hamlet called Dale, and then taking some lunch with 
us, began to climb the opposite hill. Up and up 
among the sombre pines we clambered, often on our 
hands and knees, so steep was the way—our object being 
toreach the top of Gousta, the highest mountain in 
the Thelemark. By noon we were a great height 
above the valley, although our rate of progress was 
necessarily slow. Having lunched and rested, we 
again climbed upwards, still among pine forests, and at 
an altitude of 4,000 feet reached a sceter, as the house 
is called where the people dwell who in summer take 
care of the cattle on the upper mountain pastures. 
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A barn full of fodder, a hay-loft, and a two-roomed 
log cabin occupied an open space of short-grass 
meadow land, and the settlement consisted of a 
couple of young women and five young men, having 
in their charge about forty cows and a few goats. 
These kindly people made us welcome, and we de- 
termined to stay the night with them, and climb to 
the top of Gousta on the morrow. 

By this time, the mountain air and exercise had 
made us very hungry, and when one of the girls 
invited us to eat, we followed her into the cabin 
nothing loth. The room on the left was fitted with 
shelves on which stood rows of wooden pans and 
dishes beautifully clean, and most of them full of 
rich milk and cream. The living-room, on the right, 
was partitioned off from the other, but when we 
entered the low doorway, it was impossible at first 
to distinguish anything for the smoke, which filled 
the place and made our eyes smart. As we grew 
accustomed to the atmosphere, we noticed that though 
there was a fire of logs blazing on the bare earth which 
formed the floor, the room had no chimney, so that all 
the upper part to the rafters was enveloped in thick 
smoke, the surplus finding its way out through the 
open doorway. A big pot was suspended over the 
fire by an iron chain. There were a few logs of wood 
for use as seats, and along one of the walls were 
two shelves, which served as bunks for the girls. 

We sat down by the fire, whose cheery glow was 
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not unwelcome, as the evening air at such a high 
level is chilly. Our supper, brought to us in a bowl, 
was a portion of the savoury contents of the pot, 
and was of the colour and consistency of mortar, 
with rancid oil floating in a pool on the top. As 
we seemed at a loss how to commence, our hostess 
turned to one of the bunks, and, after some groping, 
produced a wooden spoon. It was found to be dirty, 
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so as she brought it she put it in her mouth. gave 
it a good lick, wiped it on her skirt, and presented 
it with a smile. It was no use to be squeamish, 
and we desperately plunged the spoon into the 
mortar, sharing both, turn and turn about. It 
tasted as nasty as it looked, but as we had eaten 
nothing since noon, and were very hungry, we gulped 
it down. Fortunately we could drink freely of the 
delicious milk, a large shallow pan of which was 
brought us, but it required great dexterity to tilt it to 
the right angle for the contents to reach our mouths 
without upsetting the whole. 

By-and-by the men dropped in, and grouping them- 
selves around the fire, ate each his portion of the 
mortar. Then conversation began, and I, sitting 
apart, sketched the party. And curious and pictur- 
esque appeared the scene, viewed through the smoky 
medium, as the sputtering logs cast their cheery glow 
on every face. But it grew so unbearably choky, and 
my eyes smarted so painfully, that I was thankful 
when it was proposed that we should go to bed; so, 
leaving the girls to their shelves, the men led the 
way to the loft. Climbing the ladder, we got in at 
an upper door, and immediately sank into the hay, 
which was just level with the lower portion. The 
aperture closed, the men kindly made the beds for 
their guests, which was done by digging a pit for 
each, when on stepping in, our chins were level 
with the general surface, and the hay was replaced. 
The men then made their own beds in a similar way, 
and it was most comical to see, by the dim light 
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that entered through the rafter chinks, six living 
heads, with no apparent bodies belonging to them, 
sticking up at intervals out of the hay. For some 
time a brisk conversation was kept up, and I as q 
foreigner was asked numerous questions. Would [ 
give some examples of different languages ? 
Drawing upon my very limited resources, I gaiq 
some words in Finnish, Russian, French, German, 


in verse—and 


Latin, and Italian—the last named 
when I had ended it, one of the men remarked: 
“T know that’s true, for I’ve heard it before.” In 
Gaelic I managed pretty well; but Welsh so puzzled 
me that I was driven to string the names of some 
places together in this way: —‘t Montgomery ap Grif- 
fith Llangollen Cader Idris Bettws-y-Coed Llanfair- 
fechan.”” As curious specimens of the English lan- 
guage, I gave them “Peter Piper” and the “House 
that Jack Built ;” after which the man who had 
previously spoken favoured us with a kind of “ House 
that Jack Built” in Norwegian. Then the extraor- 
dinary length of some Norse words was commented 
on, and the best given specimen was the following. 
which signifies the material of which the Constantin- 
ople young ladies’ holiday dresses are made :— 


KONSTANTINOPOLITANERINDERNESHOUITIDSBEKLAD- 
NINGSTOFFEN. 


Then several of us sang some national songs, and 
gradually one after another dropped off to sleep. But 
tired as I was, I could not: odd ends of grass or 
clover got down my back, or tickled my neck and 
face; a grasshopper would hop, or spiders or ants 
would crawl over me. Looking upward, I could se 
the stars—so clear and near—peeping in through the 
holes in the rough roof. Then I was conscious of 
a stronger rustle in the hay, as if a larger creature 
were moving about. My blood ran cold as I thought 
of rats. Nearer and nearer it came—rustle, rustle, 
rustle—and then something with a cold stomach and 
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sharp little claws ran across my heck. I found after- 
wards that there were a good many lemmings (small 
guinea-pigs) in the loft. After this experience I 
said, “Sh, sh!” when I heard one coming, to startle 
it away, for I could not move, as I was so tightly 
packed. At last I must have slept, for when I opened 
my eyes, the early daylight was streaming in, and my 
companions were getting up. To shake the hay from 
our garments, and put on our coats, was the work of 
a moment, and then we descended the ladder. 

We washed without soap in a mountain brook, 
drying ourselves on our handkerchiefs, and, after 
swallowing a bowl of milk, set out for the top of 
Gousta. There was no path, but as the rounded sum- 
mit was before us, we had no difficulty in climbing 
inthe right direction. So wild is this region, that bears 
de not uncommon, and our friendly entertainers 
always carried a gun. We had little fear, however, 
on that score, as Bruin shuns human society, and will 
not usually interfere with you if you mind your own 
business. And now vegetation ceased, and gave place 
toamass of stones, large and small, lying about in 
the wildest confusion, so that our advance was slow, 
tiring, and most ruinous to our shoes. 

On reaching the top, we found it to our surprise a 
sharp precipitous ridge, and, sad to say, enveloped in 
nist. Fortunately. a rift every now and then oc- 
curred, giving us a brief and surprising glance into the 
far distance. Snow lay about in the crevices of the 
rocks, for Gousta is close upon 6,000 feet high. 

At the risk of our necks, we descended by a steeper, 
but nearer, way, often sliding, often falling, until 
at last we reached in safety the little village of 
Dale. 

We made cur way hence to Hitterdal, as we were 
anxious to see its far-famed church, the largest as well 
as one of the most ancient in Norway. It standsina 
broad belt of meadow-land, partially hidden by an 
avenue of trees. and in the midst of a grass-grown 
churchyard. The building is of pine-wood, the roof 
and walls are overlaid with wooden shingles—those of 
the roof rounded at their base, the rest tooth-shaped. 
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A curious covered way runs tound the church. There 
is a gabled central tower supported internally by 
columns, each consisting of a single pine of extra- 
ordinary length. Besides the central tower there are 
two spires. The plain interior is painted throughout 
a light straw colour, with darker grained pillars, and 
there are a number of blank windows stained green. 
The dimensions of the church are 84 by 57 feet. 

The Norwegian pine is extremely durable; the 
oldest churches date back to the eleventh or twelfth 
century. One of these ancient edifices, says the 
author of “Rambles in Norway,” so interested the 
King of Prussia, that he wished to possess it. Its state 
of decay required a larger expenditure for its restora- 
tion than its parishioners could afford, and as the king 
offered to erect a new building on its site, they were 
induced to part with it, and, restored to its original 
state, it was re-established in Silesia. 

The Norwegian clergy are, as a rule, a well-educated 
class of men, and are well paid; they enjoy, besides 
their livings, a good house and some land, and their 
widows are provided for. 

One striking feature of the church system is the care 
with which the young are nurtured in Christian doc- 
trine. A thorough course of private instruction by the 
clergyman of the parish is followed by a strict public 
examination by the Bishop before the congregation as 
to their moral and religious duties, with a special care 
to ascertain that each individual understands the full 
meaning of the words he uses. Every parish in 
Norway has a school supported by compulsory rates 
and a small payment by every scholar. Sunday- 
schools have been extensively established, and nearly 
everyone can read and write. Throughout the country 
the religion of the people manifests itself in a spirit 
of universal kindness; and if the moral worth of a 
nation can be pretty accurately determined by the 
character of its lower classes, the Norwegians must 
take rank among the foremost, for it would be 
difficult indeed to match in simplicity, politeness, 
honesty, and dignity, the hardy peasantry of Gamle 
Norge. 
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BY MARY E., 


a. CHAPTER XI.—KATHARINE. 

Fj ATHARINE'S S heart would beat after a 
most uncomfortable fashion as she sat 

there alone in the dining-room, wait- 

ing for Anthony. 

Mrs. Lascelles had gone to summon 
him, and Katharine knew that in a few 
Fe minutes he would be standing at her side, 
ay holding her hand in his and gazing tenderly 

into her eyes. 
Presently Mrs. Lascelles reappeared. ‘“ He will be 
with us presently, my dear,” she said, ringing for 
lights as she spoke. 
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The maid had only just finished lighting the tapers 
in the silver sconces on the massive oaken sideboard, 
and before the long mirrors on either side of the 
room, when Katharine’s listening ears caught the 
sound of a familiar footstep in the hall,and Anthony’s 
tall figure appeared in the doorway. 

Mrs. Lascelles was busy drawing together the heavy 
plush curtains shading the windows, and did not see 
him hesitate on the threshold, and then, without even 
glancing at Katharine, who had risen to meet him, 
come slowly forward to the end of the long table; 
neither did she see the quick clenching of the girl's 
small brown hands, as her eyes were lifted in such 
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dumb reproach and half-frightened pleading to An- 
thony’s averted face 

“Oh! you have come,” she exclaimed, as she turned 
round.—‘“ Silly child!” she said to Katharine, who 
was still standing as if rooted to the spot, “what 
made you get up from the lounge ?—I have just been 
telling her how annoyed you would be if you knew 
how she has been overworking herself, Anthony ; she 
looks quite pale now.” 

“Yes; she had better take care of herself.” said 
Anthony, in a cold, constrained voice ; “it is a pity to 
overdo anything.” 

Mechanically Katharine had resumed her 
Now, as she sat there, Anthony's cold tones seemed 
to fall like lead upon her heart. Its very beating 
seemed stopped ; she felt paralysed, dumb. 

Not for long, however. Rallying herself bravely, 
she sat upright and bore her part in the conversation 
which followed, giving her opinion modestly when 
Mrs. Lascelles appealed to her for it, and showing no 
traces of the keen pain she was suffering save by an 
unusual paleness on her cheek. 

At last the arrangements were made, and she was 
free to leave the room and prepare for her walk home, 
Anthony breathing a sigh of relief when the small 
trim figure had disappeared. He had felt awkward 
and ill at ease during the last half-hour, not daring 
once to glance in Katharine’s direction, as if fearing 
to meet a reproach in her eyes. 

Mrs. Lascelles had left the room too, and for a few 
minutes Anthony was alone. 

He had just taken up the 7imcs, when he heard a 
light footfall on the carpet behind him, and Katharine 
entered, a light dust-cloak covering her black dress, 
and a tiny black Spanish lace bonnet crowning her 
dark hair. 

Anthony rose up quickly, and, walking towards the 
fireplace, stood on the hearthrug with his hands in 
his pockets, his back almost turned to the girl, who 
stood moulding on her delicate grey kid gloves so 
coolly. 

Very calm and self-possessed she looked,as Anthony 
could see in the mirror before him, which reflected 
her perfectly, and, half-ashamed of himself for being 
so embarrassed by her presence, he turned round and 
faced her. 

“You are ready, I see,” he said, feeling it necessary 
to say something. 

“ Yes,” said Katharine quietly, as she dropped the 
button-hook into the reticule hanging from her arm, 
and then came forward and put out her hand. “Good- 
night, Anthony.” 

She stooped suddenly before he couid reply, and 
then rising, put a half-faded “ Dupuy Jamin” rosebud 
into his hand. 

“T think this is yours,” she said; “it fell from 
your coat just now.” 

And raising her eyes to his face, she saw the sudden 
colour which mounted there as he received from her 
hand the gift Erica’s fair fingers had held out to him 
that morning. 

She turned away quickly, a new and terrible revela- 
tion coming to her through that withered flower. No 
wonder he had been so cruel to her! 


seat. 


“Yes, it is mine,”-she heard him say as she put one 
hand on the table to steady herself, the room seeming 
to whirl round before her eyes. 

She was recalled to outward quietness and self. 
control the next instant by the appearance of Mrs, 
Lascelles with some refreshment, which she insisted 
on Katharine taking, standing over her the while to 
insure its being swallowed. 

“That is right,” she said, as she took the emptied 
tumbler from Katharine’s hand.—* Now, Anthony,” 
she said, turning to her son, “ Katharine is ready,” 

“Pray do not trouble to accompany me _ home,” 
Katharine said, rising quickly from her seat as Anthony ' 
moved forward in obedience to his mother’s behest; 
“it is quite unnecessary. Iam not in the least afraid 
to go alone ; I am not, indeed.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, child,” said Mrs. Lascelles 
sharply. “Of course Anthony will be delighted to go 
with you. What else?” 

“Please do not,” Katharine urged, a look of distress 
in her dark eyes as she raised them for an instant to 
Anthony’s face. ‘I would much rather go alone, 
thank you,” she added ; “I shall be quite safe.” 

The unconscious reproach in those brown eyes as 
they suddenly met his own for the first time since his 
return awakened a thrill of the old tenderness to- 
wards her. It was but a momentary sensation, but it 
destroyed the shrinking he had felt at her presence. 

‘We can be friends still,” was his thought, stepping 
quickly before her as she was passing out through the 
door into the hall. 

“You must not force me to be so neglectful of a 
lady’s claims,” he said gently. “I cannot allow you to 
go home alone, Katharine.” 

The unexpected softening of his tone towards her 
made her heart swell, and the hot tears welled up 
into hereyes. But she was determined to hide them, 
and drawing down her black veil, she turned in si- 
lence to Mrs. Lascelles, who had followed them, and 
held out her hand. 

“Good-bye, my dear; be sure you come across to- 
morrow,” said that lady, as she bent to kiss her; and 
then turning away, Katharine walked to the hall door, 
where Anthony stood waiting for her. 

Outwardly they seemed very much the same as on 
an evening just three weeks ago when together they 
walked down the drive in silence, both hearts too full 
of quiet gladness in each other’s presence for speech. 

But to-night the hush was caused by the feeling that 
the last few weeks had raised a barrier between then, 
as the memory of that last walk together came back 
vividly to both minds. 

Just outside the gates Anthony halted, as he sud- 
denly remembered his letter. 

“Excuse me one moment,” he said, and crossing | 
over to the pillar-box on the other side of the road, he 
posted it. 

The ordinary commonplace action broke the spell 
of memory’s weaving, and when he returned to 
Katharine he was once more the polite escort whose 
character he had assumed at setting out. 

“Will you take my arm?” he said, offering it. 

The darkness prevented Katharine seeing his face, 
but the tone was still gentle ; and though she felt sore 
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yet from his cool treatment, she had not the heart to 
refuse the proffered aid. 

“Thank you; it is very dark,” she answered; and 
then Anthony felt the light touch of her gloved 
fingers upon his coat-sleeve. 

That touch recalled again the memory of past 
happy days, when it had been the crowning delight of 
Katharine’s visits to Wyndham House to look forward 
to the pleasure of escorting her home in the evening 
to Willow Cottage. And for the moment he could 
have wished that 
Erica’s fair face 
and blue eyes had 
not come between 
him and this girl, 
walking so quietly 
beside him. 

They walked on 
in silence until 
they had reached 
the end of the 
long, wide, hand- 
some road in which 
Wyndham House 
and about a score 
of other imposing- 
looking houses, all 
half-hidden behind 
lofty trees, were 
situated, and then 
Katharine began to 
ask Anthony about 
his visit to Merri- 
vale. 

“Mrs. La celles 
tells me you are 
much better for 
your stay there,” 
she said. 

“Yes; I think 
the northern air is 
more bracing than 
that we enjoy,” 
was the rejoinder ; 
“and it suited me 
capitally, I must 
confess. I think I 
shall run up there again in a month or two,” he 
added: “not to Merrivale exactly, but somewhere 
in that direction.” 

He had a very vague idea as to the locality of 
Torrisdale, but fancied its geographical relation to 
Merrivale was not a very remote one. 

“T do not know ‘the north countree’ at all,” Kath- 
arine said. She felt bound to keep upa conversation of 
some kind, merely to avoid her thoughts going back to 
those happy weeks and months before he went away. 
“At least, not by experience: that is to say, I have 
never been there,’ she went on, somewhat in- 
coherently. “But a friend of mine, Miss North, of 
Torrisdale Je 

A sudden violent start of the arm on which her 
hand rested, and then an exclamation—“ Bother these 
stones !”— interrupted her. 


“*T think this is yours,’ she said.”—p. 648. 


“Yes; go on,” said Anthony eagerly ; “ what about 
—what were you going to say?” he said, correcting 
himself. 

“Oh, only that Miss North is always telling me how 
bracing the air is up there, compared with what it is 
in the south,” was the answer. 

* Who—who did you say was?” Anthony asked, in 
an apparently careless tone, his heart meanwhile 
thumping in an extraordinary fashion. “I did not 
quite catch the name just now,” he added. 

He would fain 
have believed that 
his ears had indeed 
played him false. 
A suspicion of 
friendship or ac- 
quaintance—which- 
ever the case might 
be—between these 
two gave him any- 
thing but pleasant 
sensations. 

‘* Miss North,” re- 
peated Katharine, 
wondering slightly; 
“you have surely 
heard me mention 
Erica North’s name 
before?” she added 
incredulously. 

It flashed across 
him then how 
familiar her name 
had seemed to him 
as it fell from Mrs. 
Greville’s lips for 
the first time in 
his hearing. 

“Yes, I think I 
have heard you 
speak of her,” he 
replied slowly, not 
sorry to find that 
Willow Cottage was 
reached just then, 
and he could turn 
away to indulge in 
ruminations on this unlooked-for and unwelcome 
complication of matters. 

“Well, I suppose I shall be a ‘bone of contention’ 
between them,” was the conclusion at which he 
arrived as he entered the heavy iron gates leading to 
Wyndham House ; “ these school-girl friendships don’t 
stand much strain. And Katharine—— Poor Kitty,” 
he muttered, breaking the thread of his musing—* poor 
little Katharine !—and yet, I cannot give up Erica.” 


CHAPTER XII.—BITTER MEMORIES. 
ANTHONY found the time hanging somewhat heavily 
on his hands the next day. The morning had brought 
employment in the shape of various business letters 
to read and answer; private papers of the dead 
man to examine, and preserve or burn, as the case 
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might be ; some further arrangements relating to the 
funeral ; these and various etceteras kept him busy 
till luncheon-time. 

But after that meal he found himself at a loss to 
know what to employ his thoughts on. The closely 
drawn blinds, and that strange sense of “one mute 
shadow watching all,” made him feel melancholy in 
the extreme, and it was a relief to escape after dinner 
from the oppressive gloom of the house into the sunny 
brightness of the grounds outside. 

They were not extensive, however, and before very 
long Anthony grew tired of walking the same paths 
over and over again, exquisitely kept though they 
were, with bordered lawns of irreproachable smooth- 
ness, and flower-beds all ablaze with colour. 

Almost mechanically he strolled round to the front 
of the house, and walked down the drive. A few 
minutes more, and he was treading the broad pave- 
ment outside the gates, his face turned in the direc- 
tion of Willow Cottage. 

The action seemed so natural, and his steps turned 
thither so involuntarily, that it was not until he had 
gone some distance that his changed feelings towards 
Katharine suddenly occurred to him. His steps grew 
slower and more uncertain as he revolved matters in 
his mind, but at length he decided not to return. 

“We can be friends still,” he said to himself, re- 
calling his decision of the night before; besides, a 
gradual cessation of his attentions to Katharine was 
by a long way a wiser plan of procedure than the 
sudden method he had at first adopted. 

So he reasoned as he again quickened his pace, and 
was soon entering the low gate between the willows. 

It was only just seven, but Mrs. Hembury (who had 
been an invalid for many years) had gone to her room ; 
and so Katharine received him alone in the little 
drawing-room, furnished with such exquisite taste. 

It seemed like, and yet unlike, the old times—so 
Anthony thought as he sat there talking with Kathar- 
ine about all sorts of things, chiefly relating to his 
dead uncle. 

But to Katharine it seemed nothing but a reminder 
of the evening before. True, to-night he seemed 
pleasant and friendly ; but she missed the tender look 
which used to creep into his eyes as they met hers, 
and the indescribable something—she could not tell 
what—which used to lend such a sweet, low cadence 
to his voice. 

“You have not been over to see us to-day,” he said, 
as he lingered for an instant in the porch before leaving. 

“No,” said Katharine, somewhat at a loss for an 
excuse for the omission. She could not truthfully 
plead business, so stood silent. 

Then, as she raised her eyes for a moment to his face, 
she almost fancied she saw something like a gleam 
of the old tenderness in his look. But in another 
minute he had turned, and, having raised his hat, was 
walking quickly down the path without another word. 

“Tt could not have been: no, it could not; it was 
my fancy,” Katharine said to herself, under her breath, 
as she turned away from the door. 

« * * = « * 

At that same hour, two hundred miles away, Erica 

North sat in her room, striving to wrestle down the 
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bitter feeling of disappointment with which she had 
heard of Mr. Lascelles’ departure. 

He was gone !—gone without a chance to say good- 
bye to ber. Oh, if she had only refused to join the 
fishing expedition ! 

What a long, weary day it had been! “Stale, 
flat, and unprofitable,” seemed written on everything, 
Should she ever be able to endure another? she 
wondered. 

A knock at the door roused her. 
with a letter. 

It was from him, and eagerly she read and re-read 
it again and again. True, it was very short, and—she 
felt rather uneasy at the suspicion that it was so— 
rather cool. But the postscript made ample amends, 
and, kissing it passionately over and over again, she 
put it in the folds of her dress, only to take it out 
again at the first opportunity, and feast her eyes on 
the precious handwriting once more. 

One thing only troubled her about it: there was no 
address on it, save the words “Wyndham House” 
emblazoned on a tiny gilt scroll at the top of the 
page. He had evidently forgotten to give the name 
of the place. 

That it was near London she knew: that was all. 
She could not reply: that was clear. 

But he would surely write again soon; and with 
this hope she comforted herself as the days sped 
slowly by, persuading Mrs. Greville meanwhile to stay 
on at Merrivale, in the hope that Mr. Lascelles might 
soon return thither. 


It was Collins 


CHAPTER XIII.—HIS LITTLE SISTER. 


Mrs. LASCELLES and Anthony did not stay long at 
Wyndham House after the funeral. Attendance to 
certain legal formalities rendered it necessary for 
Anthony to return to London for some weeks before 
he could appear at Arlingford as Mr. Wyndham, of 
Wyndham House. And Mrs. Lascelles, too, found a 
journey thither essential: there was the house at 
Brixton to be sold, and there were, indeed, a hundred 
different matters to arrange before settling down 
at Arlingford. 

Once only had Katharine visited Wyndham House 
since its late owner’s death, and that was on the day 
of the funeral, when Anthony had come himself to 
fetch her from Willow Cottage to stay with his mother 
while the long, mournful procession wound its way 
slowly down the drive and along the road to the old 
churchyard in which more than one generation of 
Wyndhams lay sleeping peacefully. 

That was nearly a week ago, and she had not seen 
Mrs. Laacelles since. But Anthony seemed quite to 
have slipped into his old habit of coming daily to 
Willow Cottage. Whenever he happened to be staying 
at Wyndham House, it had invariably been his custom 
to do this—sometimes in the morning, if Katharine 
were free, but generally in the evening, when she was 
almost certain to be at home. 

It was so natural to go there frequently ; and then 
—well, it was undeniably pleasant to have someone 
to talk to about one’s plans and arrangements : who 
listened patiently and sympathetically to all manner 
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of schemes, Correcting and suggesting as need might 


For Katharine was learning slowly to forget An- 
thony’s strange behaviour towards her on that first 
evening of his arrival from Merrivale, and though 
the memory of that withered rosebud caused her 
many a misgiving, yet she was gradually ceasing to 
recognise the fact of there being any barrier to the 
old free interchange of thought and feeling between 
them. 

So, all unconscious of her reviving spell over him, 
Anthony went daily to and from the cottage, quite at 
ease with regard to the magnet which drew his steps 
thither so frequently. He did not trouble himself to 
think much about matters; and if now and then 
the thought of Erica gave him a little uneasiness, 
it was speedily lulled to rest by the assurance he 
gave himself that after all he and Katharine were 
only friends. 

The short note he had despatched to Erica had not 
been followed by another, strange to say. Somehow, 
each day found him less and less inclined to write to 
her. Besides, she had not replied to the former one ; 
perhaps she would not accept his explanation of his 
sudden departure—it might even be that he had been 
mistaken in supposing her heart to have been won, 
and she might have come in his absence to regard the 
whole affair as a flirtation pour passer le temps : so he 
urged in self-defence of his procrastination ; the latter 
supposition giving him many an uneasy qualm as he 
vacillated between the two courses. 

The last day of his stay at Arlingford came. Mrs. 
Lascelles had called in the afternoon to see Mrs. Hem- 
bury and Katharine, and then, a little after seven 
o'clock, Anthony appeared, carrying a magnificent 
bouquet of hothouse flowers in his hand. 

“T managed to persuade Sims to cut these blooms,” 
he said, as he presented them to Katharine; “ but I 
had to coax him an unconscionable time before he 
would let me have all I wanted.” 

“You are too kind; really they are superb,” said 
Katharine gratefully, as she carried them to her 
mother’s lounge. 

“Yes, you must have pillaged your hothouses un- 
mercifully,” Mrs. Hembury said, smiling. “It is a 
beautiful gift, Mr. Lascelles.” 

“Tam glad you appreciate it,” he said, as Katharine 
rose to put the flowers in water; “ but pray don’t laud 
me for generosity,” he added, laughing. “I am only 
bestowing what I shall not be able to enjoy myself for 
the next few weeks—the deprivation will be Sims’, not 
mine, as I suppose there will be quite a fresh supply 
by the time we return.” 

“That will be in a few weeks, your mother tells me,” 
Mrs. Hembury said. 

“ Yes, I hope so,” said the young man. “I am quite 
looking forward to my settlement here,” he added, as 
Katharine reappeared in the doorway with a large 
china bowl full of water in her hands. 

She caught the words as she came forward to the 
window and placed it on a small table, and her face 
coloured at the hope which they seemed to imply. 
Anthony watched her in silence, as she quickly and 
deftly rearranged the flowers in its cool depths, 
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secretly admiring the artistic effect which a few 
touches from those brown slender fingers seemed to 
produce as if by magic. 

Mrs. Hembury’s eyes were fixed upon her too, and 
there was silence in the room for a few moments, 
until Katharine turned round from her occupation, 
and came and sat down on a low chair beside the 
lounge on which her mother rested. 

“It will seem strange to have you always so near 
us,” she said to Anthony. “You have been such a bird 
of passage all these years—here to-day and in London 
to-morrow—that it will be quite a novelty for you to 
be living here altogether.” 

“A very pleasant one to me,” he answered quickly. 
“T never cared for London life. I have always liked 
Arlingford, on the contrary : I shall be content, per- 
fectly content, to spend my life here.” 

With Erica for his wife?) Anthony almost started 
as her fair face suddenly flashed across his memory ; 
for in the vision of future years that rose before him 
as he spoke, not her figure, but that other one, with 
the brown eyes even now raised to his face, filled the 
chief place. 

It vanished instantly, however, at the memory of 
that golden-crowned head and those deep blue eyes, 
and he felt a positive twinge of conscience for such a 
lapse of his fidelity. 

“T will write to her to-morrow,” was his mental 
resolve, made while Katharine was saying—* Yes, 
Arlingford is very quiet and pretty.” 

“ Just so,” he answered abstractedly. 

Yes, he must write, or else run up to see her. It 
was high time matters were settled, he told himself, 
recalling once more the trick his imagination had 
played him just now. 

The thought of it served to make him somewhat 
preoccupied during the rest of the evening—at all 
events, until he found himself in the rose-covered 
porch saying good-bye to Katharine. 

Then her quickly spoken “ We shall miss you very 
much” suddenly seemed to rouse him to a sense of 
how much she had entered into the life of the past 
fortnight. 

*T shall miss you too,” he said, looking down at 
her face as the clear moonlight shone full on her, 
standing by his side. “I shall have no pleasant 
evenings to look forward to until I return to Arling- 
ford.” 

The girl’s heart thrilled with pleasure at his words. 

“ But you will be so busy,” she said softly, “ you will 
not have much time to feel the want; you will have 
so many other things to think about.” 

“T shall always remember Willow Cottage,” he 
replied quickly, as he took her hand in his. “Good- 
bye, Katharine,” he said, holding it still, and looking 
down at the brown eyes. 

“ Good-bye, Anthony,” she said. 

“Good-bye, my dear little sister,” he said, still 
clasping her hand; and then suddenly stooping down, 
he touched his lips gently, almost reverently, to her 
forehead, and, releasing her hand, raised his hat and 
strode away down the path in silence, leaving Kathar- 
ine fairly bewildered by such an unprecedented saluta- 
tion on his part, 
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CHAPTER XIV.—‘“ CLOSER THAN A BROTHER.” 


BUSINESS detained Anthony and his mother quite a 
fortnight longer in London than they had anticipated, 
making it nearly two months before they returned to 
Arlingford once more. 

Mrs. Lascelles had run down from town two or 
three times for a few hours to inspect the alterations 
and improvements which were being made at Wynd- 
ham House, and on each occasion Katharine had been 
summoned from Willow Cottage, either to pronounce 
her opinion on the matters in hand, or else to be con- 
sulted about some new arrangement in the matter of 
furniture. 

She could not help seeing the deference paid to her 
taste by Mrs. Lascelles, who seemed quite to claim her 
as her own daughter, not failing ever and anon to let 
fall some dark hints about the prospective mistress of 
Wyndham House—hints which never failed to make 
Katharine’s brown cheeks crimson and her pulse to 
throb more quickly. 

What it might all mean, however, she did not dare 
to ask herself, with that last “Good-bye, my dear 
little sister,” still ringing in her ears. 

Anthony had not once left London till all was 
settled. It was a bright sunny afternoon in Sep- 
tember when he and his mother arrived at Arlingford, 
Mrs. Lascelles noting with delighted eye his evident 
satisfaction at the recent improvements at Wyndham 
House. 

“It is perfect, charming!” he exclaimed. “I had 
no idea the old place could be made to look so 
beautiful.” 

They were sitting in the drawing-room then, An- 
thony gazing round him at the transformation which 
met his eyes. 

“Then I must tell Katharine that our efforts have 
been a success?” Mrs. Lascelles asked, smiling. 

“ Katharine!” he repeated, in surprise. “I did not 
know—and yet I might have guessed as much;” and 
he looked round the room once more. 

Soft silken curtains of an exquisite tint shaded the 
windows; the same hues were reflected on the walls, and 
again in deeper tones on the rich carpet; while here 
and there the gleam of white marble statuary and 
delicate old china relieved pleasantly the pervading 
tint of the whole. The old oil-paintings, with their 
heavy, cumbersome gilt frames, were gone, and water- 
colours—some of them Katharine’s own, Anthony 
could tell at once—in light oaken frames, took their 
place on the walls, together with dainty brackets 
supporting costly vases, or crowned by fronds of 
graceful palm-leaves. Flowers bloomed everywhere 
in abundance, reflecting their brilliant colours again 
and again in the long mirrors, which made the room 
seem like some fairy-land. 

“Tt is beautiful,” Anthony said, his eyes coming 
back once more to his mother’s face. ‘“ What ex- 
quisite taste she has !” 

“Yes.” said Mrs. Lascelles, smiling with a satisfied 
look; “I rather think she has!” she added, with 
emphasis. 

There was silence for a few moments after that, 
Anthony gazing abstractedly out over the lawn, and 
his mother watching him intently. 
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“You are going down to see her to-night, of 
course?” Mrs. Lascelles said at length. 

“Yes,” was the reply; and as his eyes met his 
mother’s once more, Mrs. Lascelles knew that his 
uncle’s wish for him would be granted. 

Somehow, not many words passed between them 
after that, and presently Anthony rose up. 

“T think I will go now,” he said. 

He came towards her as he spoke, then stooped his 
tall figure and kissed her cheek. ‘Wish me success, 
mother dear,” he whispered, and then hurried from 
the room. 

Mrs. Lascelles sat watching him hastening down 
the carriage-drive with a feeling of glad relief. He 
had seemed rather cool towards Katharine just after 
his return from Merrivale, she fancied ; and now that 
the Abbey lands were hers—for Mr. Wyndham had 
settled five hundred pounds a year upon her—the 
prospect of losing her as a daughter-in-law was not 
agreeable. 

“Well, it would have been a crying shame for the 
Abbey lands to have gone out of the family,” she 
mused now ; “and that young Fortescue has got his 
eye upon Katharine. Her money, of course it is, 
he wants; he never looked at her when she was 
giving those painting lessons—not like my boy did. 
Humph! well, I suppose it is only natural to think 
about these things; money is very desirable, after 
all,” was her next reflection, as certain memories of a 
time, not so very long ago, when she had looked 
coldly upon the young artist as a prospective daughter- 
in-law, somewhat unpleasantly occurred to her. 

Meanwhile, Anthony was traversing the long road 
which lay between Wyndham House and the less im- 
posing one in which Willow Cottage stood, his heart 
beating high in joyful expectation, not unmixed with 
nervousness, however. 

That long-ago two weeks at Merrivale seemed like a 
dream now whenever he recalled them. He could 
hardly realise that Erica’s blue eyes had had such 
power over him, her memory had grown so faint. 

And Katharine had become so dear to him. At 
first, after leaving Arlingford for London, he had 
struggled hard to forget her, or at best to think of 
her as a sister—resolved to still keep his hold on 
Erica ; but. little by little, he was forced to abandon 
the contest with the love which had been silently 
gathering strength for years, and was now become a 
part of his very self. 

He must change his identity, must cease to be him- 
self, before he could cease caring for Katharine Hem- 
bury! That was the fact which had confronted him 
one night a little more than a week ago, as he sat in 
solitude, striving to realise his true position in regard 
to her. 

Not Erica’s image, but Katharine’s, had been per- 
petually before him during the last two months ; and 
the temptation to run down with his mother on her 
flying visits to Arlingford had proved an increasingly 
powerful one, and well-nigh irresistible to overcome. 

It was all over now. He knew at last that she was 
dearer to him than ever—dearer far than he had ever 
imagined she could be. That short-lived hallucina- 
tion, madness—he could not express it in any other 
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terms—which had seized him, had only shown him 
the reality and intensity of his love for Katharine. 

He pushed open the gate and went quickly up the 
path, his heart giving a sudder wild leap as he saw 
Katharine herself come round the corner of the house, 
robed in a dress of soft black lace, with a spray of red 
autumn roses in her hand. 








They had wandered into the field beyond before 
either spoke. It was Katharine’s voice which broke 
the silence. 

“T did not expect you quite so soon,” she said, look- 
ing up shyly at him. “Mrs. Lascelles told me you 
were not coming until the three-thirty train.” 

“She was right; I did not come before.” And 





“Both girls stepped into the conservatory.”—p. 656. 


He saw her start, while the rich colour dyed her 
cheek, and then—he hardly knew what happened 
until he found himself at her side, holding her hand 
in his own, and looking passionately and rapturously 
into her eyes. 

There was no need for speech. The silence between 
them was more eloquent than any words could have 
been. 

Still clasping her hand in his, Anthony drew it 
gently within his arm, and together they walked 
slowly round the house into the orchard at the back. 
Under the trees, laden with golden russets and mellow 
pears, they went in silence, hardly knowing whither 
their steps were leading them, 


Anthony’s eyes were fixed on her face as he spoke. “TI 
could not stay away a moment longer, Kitty,” he said, 
in a low suppressed voice, looking hungrily into her 
brown eyes. 

She dropped them instantly, and then her other 
hand was caught passionately. 

“Kitty dearest,” he cried, “tell me—do you know 
why I could not stay?” 

The tender light in her eyes as she raised them to 
his was a sufficient answer ; and drawing her closely 
to him, Anthony stooped down and kissed her brow 
and lips. 

“You are mine,” he whispered, taking her hand, 
and placing it within his arm once more, “my own 
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little wife !”” And he looked down proudly and fondly 
at the dark head just below his shoulder. 

Katharine’s heart throbbed in a very tumult of 
gladness as she walked to and fro under the trees, her 
arm held in that firm, tender clasp. It had all come 
so suddenly ; she could hardly believe it was not all a 
wonderful dream, out of which she should presently 
wake to the cold realities of life. But an hour ago 
she was looking forward with dread and trembling to 
his home-coming, vainly striving to dismiss every 
feeling but that of a sisterly gladness at his return. 
And now—they belonged to each other, and all was 
changed. He loved her; for evermore he was hers, 
She could fear nothing now. 

‘ pies 
XV.—“ HOPE LONG DEFERRED 
THE HEART SICK.” 


CHAPTER MAKETH 
For four weeks after Mr. Lascelles’ departure from 
Merrivale, Mrs. Greville and Erica stayed on, waiting 
until Erica’s face grew paler and paler with the rest- 
less anxiety which every day seemed only to increase. 

Their old friends—Maud and Grace Travers, the 
Spofforths, and several who had formed their first 
acquaintance at Merrivale—were all gone, and an 
entirely new set had taken their places. But still 
Erica clung to the place, in the faint hope that Mr. 
Lascelles might return—a hope of which, however, 
she said nothing, though Mrs. Greville more than 
suspected its existence. So very patiently the old 
lady bore the protracted stay at the Hydro, though 
she was longing for home again, and home comforts, 
and she would not have breathed a word as to their 
return had she not a hope that the change back again 
to Torrisdale might perhaps change the current of 
Erica’s thoughts. 

But she was mistaken. Erica yielded to her wish to 
leave Merrivale ; but the thought that in so doing she 
had taken the final step towards parting her irre- 
coverably from Mr. Lascelles continually haunted her. 
He knew nothing of Torrisdale—she had never hap- 
pened to mention it to him—and now, if he should 
ever return, how could he find her? 

And so, after the first day at home, Erica gradually 
drooped and pined. Ah! how quickly had her bright 
sky become overcast! Gone were the flowers, the 
music, the perfume, which had for such a short time 
made life an Eden; hushed was the singing of birds, 
faded the purple glory of the horizon—all was cold 
and grey, hard, unmusical, barren, dead ! 

Mrs. Greville watched her with a heart half-break- 
ing. Once before had she seen her languid, dreamy, 
and apathetic, but never so thoroughly incapable of 
being roused as now. In vain she tried all sorts of 
tonics, daily drives, fresh air: they were of no use. 
Erica seemed like a white flower fading slowly on its 
broken stalk, Every day her white hands grew yet 
whiter and more transparent, and her blue eyes seemed 
to grow larger as they looked out of that delicate face 
with such a sad, yearning expression in their depths. 

Someone else, too, watched her with a wistful 
tenderness. Not a day elapsed without Paul Brend 
coming in to see her, bringing dainty bouquets of 
flowers—Mrs. Greville’s conservatories and hothouses 
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were full of brilliant bioom, but the faithful fellow 
never thought of that—or books ; sometimes a bunch 
of rich purple grapes. 

And Erica thanked him in a quiet, listless way, 
taking his gifts without the faintest perceptible 
brightening of her cheek. At first his heart sank 
painfully at her coldness—he had hoped so much 
from her long absence—but in a few days he grew 
accustomed to her indifference, fondly hoping that 
with returning health might come some little interest 
in his suit. 

He ventured to hint as much once to Mrs. Greville, 
whom he overtook on one brilliant afternoon towards 
the end of October, on his way to “ The Cedars.” 

The old lady shook her head. “I am afraid not, 
Paul,” she said, with a kindly glance at him—Paul 
Brend had always been a favourite with her. “I 
am afraid not,” she repeated. 

“Why not?” he asked quickly ; and the tremor in 
his voice touched Mrs. Greville. 

She turned, and looked up at him in pitying silence 
as he walked beside her, debating with herself as to 
whether she ought to tell him. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have asked?” he said at 
length. “Pardon me—but I—you will understand,” he 
faltered. 

“No, you did right,’ Mrs. Greville replied, with a 
sudden determination to tell him all. “It is only fair 
that you should know there can be no hope for you— 
Erica cares for another !” 

“Who?” fell despairingly from Paul’s lips. 

“Tam not at liberty to mention his name. Erica 
has never breathed a word of her feelings in regard to 
him to me—I can only guess as much by what I have 
seen myself at Merrivale-——” 

“Ah! it is no one here,” said Paul quickly. 

“No. I can tell you no more than that—except 
that I believe her love—my poor child !—is not 
returned! He won her heart, and then left the Hydro 
suddenly ; she has not seen him since. He wrote her 
a short note, explaining that he had been called away 
by the sudden illness of an uncle, but she has heard 
nothing from him since: so I believe she is coming 
slowly to the conclusion that he did not really 
care for her, and only regarded it as an innocent 
flirtation.” 

“ Wretch !” said Paul vehemently, striding on ahead 
of Mrs. Greville in the white heat of his indignation. 

“TJ wish I had never taken her to Merrivale,” Mrs. 
Greville said sorrow fully ; “and yet she seemed so well 
there, until this happened, that I can hardly blame 
myself.” 

“No, no,” said Paul quickly. “ Besides, if, as you 
say, she is beginning to think he never really cared for 
her, she may get over it soon.” 

Mrs. Greville shook her head. “Erica always did 
take such things much too seriously,” she said. “Iam 
afraid she will never be the same again;” and tears 
choked her voice as she spoke. 

They had reached the lodge gates then. “ You will 
come in?” Mrs. Greville said ; but Paul felt too sick 
and sore at heart to face those great pitiful blue eyes, 
and turned away. 

So the days went on, Erica gradually becoming 
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weaker and weaker. There was no disease, the doctors 
said—two of the cleverest physicians had been sum- 
moned from London—nothing but inability to rally 
from mental worry of some kind. If she would only 
go abroad, change of climate and scene might restore 
her: if not—one of the great London doctors hinted 
something about brain-softening or paralysis. 

But Erica clung to Torrisdale, much as she had 
clung to Merrivale before. She would not hear of 
leaving England ; afew days at Harrogate and a week 
at Scarborough were all she would allow of absence 
from home. 


CHAPTER XVI.—IN THE CONSERVATORY. 
It was about the end of October when Erica received 
a letter from Katharine. 

“My dear, and you have not replied to her last !” 
Mrs. Greville said reproachfully, as Erica broke open 
the envelope—a mourning one. 

“Poor Katharine !” came from Erica’s lips the next 
minute. “Her mother is dead, grandmamma,” she 
said, looking up. 

“Poor child !” sighed Mrs. Greville compassionately, 
“what a loss for her! And yet—I don’t know; she 
was always an invalid, and poor Katharine had to 
work so hard for them both. But, of course, she was 
very fond of her mother—poor girl!” 

“T do not think she has to work at all now,” Erica 
said thoughtfully, still poring over the sheet in her 
hand; “but suppose you read it, grannie; my head 
aches when I try to read.” 

And Erica lay back languidly on her cushions while 
Mrs. Greville read aloud— 

“The parting seems doubly hard to bear now that 
it had just been put in my power to procure comforts 
and luxuries for her which she had not enjoyed since 
my father’s death: and that, too, without any effort 
of mine, the thought of which used, I know, to grieve 
her incessantly. She could not bear, she said, to ses 
me working so hard. But that is all over now. 

“Tshould have written before this to tell you of 
the change in my fortunes,’ Mrs. Greville went on 
reading, “but your long silence told me that you 
were still wandering from home.” 

“My dear Erica, you must write soon, indeed !” the 
old lady interpolated. 

The letter went on then to tell of Mr. Wyndham’s 
death and legacy to herself, and of her engagement 
to Anthony Wyndham. 

“We were to have been married in another month,” 
Katharine wrote, “but just now I cannot bear the 
thought of it. Next spring it may be, should all go 
well: for the present . . . You can understand, 
perhaps, dear Erica.” 

“Well, she is going to marry well, I should think,” 
said Mrs. Greville, as she folded the letter, “ judging, 
at any rate, from his uncle making her such a hand- 
some allowance.” 

“Yes,” said Erica absently. She was connecting 
his name—curiously enough—with the “ Wyndham 
House” on the letter still treasured in one of her 
drawers upstairs. 

“Well, now, I think it would be a good plan to 


write and ask Katharine to come up here for a few 
weeks,” Mrs. Greville said briskly ; “it would do you 
good, my love,” she added. 

And Erica having assented, forthwith a letter was 
despatched by the next post, saying that Erica was 
weak and ailing, and longed to see her old friend. 

Katharine could not withstand the appeal. 

“Don’t tempt me to be unkind, dear,” she said to 
Anthony as he urged her—impelled by a secret un- 
easiness of which she knew nothing—to refuse the 
invitation. “I am quite sure she is very unwell, or 
she would have written herself; and I feel I ought 
not to refuse her. We have been friends a long time, 
you know—old school friends ;” and she looked up at 
him pleadingly. 

It required all her efforts to persuade him; but at 
length, unable longer to resist her, Anthony was 
forced to yield to her wish in the matter; and just a 
week after the receipt of Mrs. Greville’s letter 
Katharine found herself alighting from the train at 
the little station of Torrisdale. 

Mrs. Greville was on the platform, waiting for her. 

“It is getting dark, and I never like her to be 
out of doors after the sun has set,” she replied 
to Katharine’s eager inquiry for Erica. 

“ My poor Erica !” she sighed ; “ you will see a great 
difference in her, Katharine.” 

And though the words prepared her in some measure 
for the change in Erica’s appearance, yet Katharine 
was startled at the sight of the fragile, delicate figure 
which came slowly to meet her as she entered the 
hall. 

“‘ My dear Erica!” was all she could say. The look 
of suffering in those large blue eyes seemed almost to 
deprive her of speech. 

“T am going to try and get better now you have 
come,” Erica said, as she stooped to kiss Katharine; 
and Mrs. Greville declared more than once during the 
evening that she had not seen her look so like her old 
self for months—thanks to Katharine’s bright cheer- 
fulness. 

But Katharine herself felt far from satisfied with 
the success of her attempts, feeling sure, as she did, 
that Erica’s ill-health arose from mental trouble of 
some kind. 

All in good time, however, she told herself. Perhaps 
Erica would speak freely of it to-morrow, and then 
she might help her in some way. To-morrow came 
and went, however, and then Katharine fancied she 
detected some constraint and shyness beneath Erica’s 
affectionate manner towards herself. 

And so the third day of her stay at Torrisdale came 
without her obtaining any clue as to the real reason of 
Erica’s illness, save that she felt certain that in some 
mysterious way it was connected with her stay at 
Merrivale. That evening some friends were coming 
to dine at “ The Cedars ” to meet Katharine. 

Not a large party : a Colonel and Mrs. Campbell ; 
two distant cousins of Erica’s—pleasant, gentlemanly 
young fellows of eighteen and twenty; their father, 
Mr. Stanhope, a sedate elderly widower; and Mrs. 
Brend and Paul, were those who were coming. 

Katharine had promised to arrange the flowers for 
the table, on the condition that Erica would help her ; 
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so, fetching a fur-lined cloak and hood, she enveloped 
her in it, and then, pushing open the glass doors, both 
girls stepped into the conservatory. 

“One hardly knows what to choose,” Katharine 
said, looking round at the almost bewildering pro- 
fusion of bloom. 

“Oh, anything,” Erica said listlessly ; ‘‘it does not 
matter much what.” 

Katharine smiled. “I am afraid that will hardly 
do,” she said, going towards a splendid specimen of 
“Lady Peel” petunia. “Say, Erica—what do you 
think of purple for the dominant colour ? ” 

“Please yourself, dear,” Erica replied indifferently ; 
“your taste is far better than mine.” 

She moved away a few steps as she spoke, and sat 
down listlessly on a folding-chair, watching Kathar- 
ine’s scissors at work amongst the purple glories, half 
hidden amongst their own wealth of rich glossy leaves 
or shaded by graceful palm-fronds, 

She sat there dreamily watching, until Katharine’s 
black draperies passed out of sight behind a Virginian 


, 


sumach at the other end of the conservatory ; then 
her thoughts wandered back to the bright days at 
Merrivale, and for a few moments she was blissfully 
unconscious of the present, drinking once more fresh 
draughts of happiness from the dark eyes that seemed 
to look so tenderly into her own. 

A footstep close by roused her from her dream, and 
looking up, she saw Mrs. Grevilie. 

“Where is Katharine?” And the lady held out a 
letter. 

“She is here somewhere, 
out her hand for it. 

Mrs. Greville handed it to her, and then turned to 
re-enter the house. “Don’t stay very long, dear,” she 
said, as she left the conservatory. 

But Erica did nots heed her words. Involuntarily 
her eye had rested on the handwriting on the envelope 
as she took it in her hand, and now she stood there 
as if transfixed, looking intently at the familiar 
characters, 


” 


Erica replied, reaching 


(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAYS WITH 


THE YOUNG. 


BY THE REY. ARTHUR FINLAYSON, AUTHOR OF “THE ETHICS OF ATHLETICS,” ETC. ETC, 


VII.—LIFE’S SLEEP: SPIRITUAL SOMNAMBULISM. 


“*T myself will awake early.”—Psa.Lm lvii. 8. 


LEEP is one of life’s blessings, 

Even the plants, as well as ani- 

mals and man, require sleep. 

But there are times when sleep 

means danger, disease, and death. 

I visited a dying boy. The poor 

parents and friends were hap- 

pier because he had fallen into 

a peaceful sleep; but from that sleep he never woke 

in this world. Now, while a certain amount of sleep 

is necessary for the bodily health, all spiritual sleep 

is dangerous to the soul. Yet many boys and girls, or 

men and women, go through this world in a deep 

spiritual sleep, so far as the highest and best part of 

their nature is concerned. What would you think of 

the Queen’s servants if they were found continually 

asleep when Her Majesty spoke to them? Many of 

x0d’s subjects are asleep in a spiritual sense. They 

are deaf to God’s commands, blind to His Divine 

message, and useless for the purpose for which He 

created them. The first thing to do is to awake those 

spiritual sleepers, for their slumber is full of danger 

to their souls. “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 

from the dead ; and Christ shall give thee life”? (Ephes. 

v. 14). This is the message of the Gospel to all 
spiritual sleepers. 

A somnambulist is one who walks in his sleep. The 
person who is affected with somnambulism, or sleep- 
walking, may walk, ride, or climb with the eyes shut, 
while he seems insensible. His movements are pre- 
cise and cautious; but he may be led into positions 
of difficulty and peril which he would avoid if he 
were awake and alive to their real nature. He seems 


to be in some sense conscious of surrounding objects, 
and can adapt himself to circumstances. But all the 
time particular senses seem to be idle—the man is 
walking about in his sleep. His mind is plunged in 
deep sleep, and unconscious. And if a person walks 
while in this condition, he will most likely meet with 
an accident. 

In a spiritual sense many men and women go 
through life with the soul asleep. The highest and 
best part of their nature is insensible to the highest 
and holiest things. They are wide awake in other 
matters; eager to make money, alive to worldly 
pleasure and profit, and to the advantage of making 
friends. Yet all the while they know not the best 
Friend, the Lord Jesus Christ. _They are without the 
heavenly riches and enjoyments, and the best part of 
their nature is starved, because they deny it the higher 
food which it requires. So their spiritual nature is 
in a deep sleep, and in utter unconsciousness of its 
needs and perils. 

An artist pictured two big, strong, hungry navvies, 
with their brawny arms and stalwart limbs, going 
into a refreshment-room at the great London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. Tired and hungry, they want to dine, 
and ask if they can have a beefsteak and plenty of 
potatoes. “Ah!” says the attendant, “not in this 
room—we have only light refreshments ; but you can 
have ice-cream and wafers, or a cup of tea and sponge 
cake.” That would be a poor satisfaction to these big 
fellows in their tired and hungry condition. Pastry 
is all very well in its way, but powerful men cannot 
live and work on it. Tart does not give muscle. 
Those who require strength must have other food ; 80 
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the soul must have special food. The higher life 
requires higher nourishment. The soul cannot live 
on the pleasures of this world. So St. Pavl says, 
“She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth” 
(i Tim. v. 6)—that is, dead in spirit while alive in 
the body. In the same sense many, while bodily 
awake, are spiritually asleep. The message of God 
falls on their ears unheeded. The joys 
which God has prepared for all them 
that love Him are unknown to them, 
and the Bible’s pleasant paths of peace 
are untrodden, because the sleepers are 
not aroused. 

Imagine a traveller toiling through 
the snow and losing his way on Mont 
St. Bernard. He gets tired, and sits 
down to rest. If he sleeps, he wil! die, 
unless speedily aroused. The monks, 
with their faithful dogs, come across 


& 


him. They know well his danger, and they do their 
best to arouse him. While asleep he does not, can- 
hot, value their efforts; but how grateful he feels 
on his wakening! Now, I want to warn you against 
spiritual sleep, “Let us not sleep, as do others” 
(1 Thess, v. 6). If your soul gives no heed to the 
things of God, you are spiritually asleep. God grant 
that you may be aroused, for your danger is great! 
As the eye was made for seeing, as the ear was made 
222 
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for hearing, so the heart was made for loving. Not 
to love God is sin. -*Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind” (St. Matt. xxii. 27). If you shut your 
eyes, stop your ears, or harden your heart to this 
truth, you are spiritually asleep—your soul is in peril. 

I heard of a woman who walked in her sleep; one 


night she got out through the sky- 

light, and sat on the roof, looking 

over the edge into the street below. 

A policeman and one or two passers- 

by saw her perilous position, but they 

dared not wake her. They roused 

the house, and tried to get through 

the skylight te reach her; but the 

effort startled her out of her sleep, 

and before they could save her she 

had fallen with a crash to the pave- 

ment below. That was a terrible 

wakening. Yet even that awaken- 

ing and that death were preferable 

to the awakening in another world of the 

spiritual sleeper here. As a man lives, so 

he must die. “ Awake, thou that sleepest !” 

Christ declares, “The hour is coming, and 

now is, when the dead *—that is, those who 

are spiritually asleep—* shall hear the voice 

of the Son of God : and they that hear shall 

live.” And again, “ The hour is coming, in 

the which all that are in the graves shall 

hear His voice, and shall come forth; they 

that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; 
and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
concemnation” (St. John v. 25, 28, 29). What will 
that awakening of the soul be to you and me? Wake 
to-day ; hear the voice of God lovingly saying, “My 
son, give Me thine heart” (Prov. xxiii. 26); reply, 
like Samuel of old, “Speak, Lord, fer Thy servant 
heareth” ; then, like Samuel, your life will be joyfully 
spent in God's service, and you will 1ave a glorious 
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awakening in a brighter, better world, when the call of 
death comes, as it will come to you, and me, and to all, 

When abroad last year, I read a curious German 
story: Satan held a great anniversary, at which his 
angels came forward to report the results of their 
several missions. ‘I let loose the wild beasts of the 
desert,” said one, “on a caravan of Christians, and 
their bones are now bleaching on the sand.” The 
arch-fiend replied fiercely, “ What of that? Their souls 
were all saved.” Another spirit said, “I drove the 
east wind against a ship full of Christians, and they 
were all drowned.” Again the devil said, ‘*What of 


that? Their souls were all saved.” A third evil spirit 
said, “ For ten years I tried to get a single Christian 
asleep, and at last I succeeded, and left him so.” Then 
the devil shouted with glee, and awarded this last 
missionary the palm of evil. The story has a lesson 
for you and me. “Let us not sleep, as do others,” 
Let the resolve of your heart be, “I myself will awake 
early.” 
‘‘ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 

Thy daily stage of duty run; 

Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 

To pay thy morning sacrifice,” 





SWEET VOICES. 


G 47 HEN unseen fingers lightly play 
\ \ 2 On Memory’s harp of many strings, 
7) I listen, while from far away 
The past with many voices sings. 


Then dulcet sounds, but thin as air, 
Long silent, waken as before ; 

And I can hear them as they were— 
Voices that sing on earth no more. 


And as a breath of air goes by, 
So these sweet voices come and go ; 
Low in the heart they sing, and die 
In silence, as the winds that blow. 


They wake lone sorrows, but they wake 
The deep glad songs of hope and faith ; 
And mystic notes of joy uptake, 
That sound across the vale of death. 


O play, light fingers, far and dim ! 
Let earth’s vain sounds and pageants flee ; 
Thrill my lone harpstrings with your hymn 
Of joyous life and love to be— 


Till earth to heaven be very near ; 
The sunlit Future plucks the Past 

For me—till I can almost hear 

rat last. 


The songs of welcoming 
Oo o> 


J. HUIE 





THE 


SUNSHINE OF 


SMILES. 


BY JOHN W. KIRTON, LL.D., AUTHOR OF “BUY YOUR OWN CHERRIES,” ETC. ETC. 


RAGGED, barefoot boy was one day run- 
ning down the street after a marble 
with such a cheerful air that he set 
everyone he passed in a good humour. 
His joy was so contagious that one 
person who was aroused from his own 
black thoughts stopped the little fel- 
low and gave him some pence, saying, 

“You see what sometimes comes of looking pleased.” 
If the boy had looked pleased before, his face grew 
brighter still, it may be readily conceived; and in 
this way he illustrates how true it is that it is by the 
cultivation of these little acts of kindness, the mani- 
festation of this bright and cheerful spirit, we may 
make others realise that “IT PAYS TO WEAR A SMIL- 
ING FACE.” It is like the sunshine of heaven: it 
brightens and beautifies all about, wherever it goes. 
Of all the virtues, cheerfulness is the most profitable. 
It makes those who exercise it happy, and is also 
helpful to others. While other virtues delay their 
reward, this pays down promptly. It is the sunshine 
of life, and brings out all the beauty and fragrance 
hidden within the heart, which would be kept there, 


were not its warming and invigorating influence sent 
forth to bid it live. 

There is one kind of sunshine which it is needful to 
bring into every home, and that is the sunshine of 
smiles. Next to the sunlight and warmth of heaven 
is that of a cheerful face. No one can long with- 
stand its influence; no one can mistake it. A bright 
eye, an unclouded brow, a sunny smile, a loving word 
—all tell of the peace and joy that dwell within. 
One glance at such a face has lifted the mists and 
shadows from many a heavy heart, and scattered the 
fogs from many a burdened spirit. A host of evil 
spirits may lurk round the door, but they will never 
enter and abide where a face of sunshine dwells. 
They will hasten away as ice melts when the sun rises; 
they will flee as mists before the light of day. A 
bright, warm, cheerful face inside the home will drive 
away gloom, and render it impossible for it to exist. 
The germs of disease, which may lurk at times in the 
most elegantly furnished room if kept dark, will 
vanish away before the bright and cheery sunlight. 
Open, therefore, the windows of your heart and let 
the sunshine in. God sends it down to brighten, 
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purify, and bless the nome and the world ; but many, 
alas! bar it out with the blinds of bad temper and 
the curtains of a sour spirit. Let it be your study to 
avoid this mistake. One of the best investments you 
can make is to arrange to lay in a good stock of sun- 
shine; you are sure to need it, however large may 
be the quantity you can secure. 

Do we not all feel instinctively that there is some- 
thing the matter with the constitution of the person 
who never smiles? Do we not shrink from the idea 
of being compelled to live with those who never 
smile, whose face is never sunny, whose words ave 
never kind, who smile by compulsion—as music comes 
from a little-used instrument? No wonder Jesus bids 
all, “Let your light so shine,” because He knew how 
large an element it is in the production of happiness. 
A frank, generous smile is one of the most delightful 
things to see ; it wins our confidence, it commands 
our affections. A happy face is a pretty clear indi- 
cation of a happy heart. Indeed, the fact of an 
indwelling element which promotes our own real 
happiness, is sure to be reflected through the cheerful 
countenance. Hence, as one beautifully says 

* Jesus bids us shine 

With a pure, clear light, 

Like a little candle 
Burning in the night. 

In the world is darkness, 
So we must shine 

You in your small corner, 
And I in mine.” 


By cultivating a sunny spirit, we shall also be able 
to sow broadcast many benefits upon the world at 
large, and no one will be more surprised than our- 
selves when we hear how others have been blessed by 
our warmth and light. <A bright. happy. smiling face 
isa better thing to find than a five-pound note, and 
certainly will impart more lasting pleasure. This 
duty of being bright and happy is much underrated, 
and also unrecognised. It is worth more than gold 
and far more precious than diamonds. Children feel 
such sunshine as a golden treasure. How often may 
you see a baby creep across the floor to try and catch 
the sunbeam which has stolen in through the closed 
shutters or the drawn blind and is dancing about 
the carpet! Would that children of larger growth 
would seek to catch the sunbeams as they lie scattered 
round their path! Most children like bright things. 
See the baby, how it stretches out its little hands to 
catch the light of the lamp! and, on the other hand, 
notice how its shrinks with fear from the dark. 
Make. therefore, your home bright and sunny, and 
the children will love it. If mother is cross, nervous, 
or out of spirits, the baby will be restless and fretful ; 
but if mother is sunny and bright, the children will 
be sure to reflect it back, and prove how true it is 
that— 


‘*Mother’s eyes are baby’s skies.” 


Perhaps you may object by saying that too much 
sunshine in the home will make the carpets fade and 
spoil your pretty furniture. This may possibly prove 
tobe true. But remember this: if the sunshine steals 
the flowers from your carpets or the gloss from your 
chairs, et¢., it will make you abundant amends by 


transferring roses to the cheeks of your family, and 
brightness to your whole life. A few pounds will 
buy new carpets and other things in the room, while 
no amount of money will put the glow of health into 
the pale cheeks of your children like God's sunshine. 
Look at your flowers; they need a sunny window, do 
they not? How often do we hear people say, ‘‘ These 
plants do not grow and bloom as they ought for want 
of more sunshine; I must remove them to the south 
This is just as true about children, men, 
and women. If you would be bright, healthy. and 
beautiful, let and keep the sunshine in. It works 
wonders. It charms with the spell of heaven, and 
cannot be secured by any other method. You will, 
ere you imagine it possible, see the sombre colours 
changing, the leaves and buds shooting, and all the 
indications manifested of a vigorous life of beauty 
and fragrance filling the home. 

A striking illustration of the value of thus culti- 
vating this cheerful spirit, was shown in the life of a 
young infidel. One night, when in bed, his mind was 
occupied in contemplating the character of his mother. 
At length he said to himself, “I see two unquestion- 
able facts. First, my mother is greatly afflicted in 
circumstances, body, and mind; and I see that she 
cheerfully bears up under all by the support she 
derives from constantly retiring to her closet and her 
Bible. Secondly, she has a secret spring of comfort 
of which I know nothing; while I, who give an 
unbounded loose to my appetites, and seek pleasure by 
eve. means, seldom or never find it. If, however, 
there is any such secret in religion, why may not I 
attain to it as well as my mother? I will immedi- 
ately seek it of God.” 

It will thus be seen that the bright and cheerful 
illustration of the influence of real Christianity 
presented by his mother, led Richard Cecil te Jesus 
Christ. He afterwards became a well-known public 
character, and glorified also the same Saviour by a 
life of most successful devotion. How many other 
sons and daughters might have been led to do so, if the 
same cheerful and happy life had been presented to 
them by their parents? 

“God bless the cheerful face!” we say; we would not 
part with it for all the soulless beauty that ever 
graced the fairest form of man or woman. It may be 
plain, or wrinkled with care and sorrow, but it is 
none the less dear for that. A story is told of a well- 
known philanthropist, whose time and aid were given 
largely to the criminal and pauper classes, that he had 
on his library table a toy figure of a laughing donkey. 
The animal was so full of merriment that no cne could 
look at it without a smile. 

“Why do you keep that absurd figure there?” a 
friend asked him. “It seems to jeer at the gravest 
subject we discuss.” 

“Simply to remind me that the gravest subject has 
its cheerful side,’ he answered. “I find it a whole- 
some warning in the midst of so much misery.” 

This is just what many nervous, anxious, fretful 
people need to be reminded of. Life is not all gloom, 
fog, and worry; there is a bright side somewhere. 
It has its amusing, happy, cheerful corner, if we will 
only look for it. An hour's rest, a friendly visit, a 


window.” 
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kind deed performed, a loving word spoken, will serve 
the purpose, to such, better than the laughing donkey, 
and fit us also for realising how true it is, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, 

Ever remember, also, that the sunshine of life is made 
up of little beams which need to be kept bright all the 
time. You will find that love warms more than a 
thousand fires ; and what is better still, develops life 
and beauty all around. It is no mere trick of the poet 
to say— 

“There is beauty all around 
When there’s love at home. 


It s perfectly in harmony with our being and capa- 
bilities ; and just as sunshine in the natural world 
brings out all the flowers in their beauty and fra- 
grance, in like manner men, women, and children 
respond in the home to the magic, life-giving, and 
elevating influence of a sunny spirit. To take quietly 
an ill look or a cross word rather than resent it, to 
give up something cheerfully when the giving up 
will prevent unkindness, to keep in check the hasty 
word rather than give way to it and hurt another’s 
feelings, to be ready and willing to yield a point 
when by persisting others may be chafed, to be on the 
watch against taking or giving offence, to be ready to 
go a little way round rather than run up against 
another’s preferences or dislikes—these are the methods 
by which many clouds and storms will be cleared away, 
and a constant supply of sunshine in the home secured. 

Virgil, hundreds of years ago, recognised the im- 
portance of this law when he said— 

“I’ve seen the largest seeds, though viewed with care, 


Degenerate, unless the industrious hand 
Did yearly cull the largest.” 


Tue QvIver. 


And do we not also see how true this is still ? Neglect 
the seed, or surround it with those conditions which 
will hinder its growth or mar its beauty, and its 
onward march of progress will be hindered and ulti. 
mately destroyed. If, on the other hand, it is watched 
with care, and aided by every means which will tend 
to promote its growth and development, then “ firs 
the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the 
ear,” will assuredly follow to gladden the heart and 
reward the toil bestowed upon it. 

None should despair even in the darkest home. One 
cheerful face, like one ray cf sunshine, will impart 
some warmth and brightness within. True, it may be 
a very humble, plain face, yet even the most downcast 
will feel that its cheery smiles will send the blood 
dancing through their veins for real joy. If it isa 
mother’s, the children will go to school with a feeling 
that something has to be done to manifest gratitude 
for its influence. If it is a father’s, everyone will feel 
nerved and strengthened to face the difficulties of life 
all the better. No matter how, outside the home, 
people may annoy, worry, or perplex : the far-off sun- 
shine of home will whisper, “ At home all will be 
bright and happy.” Once within that sacred enclosure, 
a feeling of security will take possession of each heart, 
which nothing will be able to dislodge. <A_ bright 
face entering a room is as though another candle or 
lamp had been lit. It becomes a radiating focus of 
good influences, the effects of which will be sure to 
cheer and brighten, if not beautify, all who come under 
its rays. Oh, to be willing so to shine! So to reflect 
all the brightness we can in this dark world that when- 
ever our light shall go out we shall be missed, and 
everyone shall instinctively feel that the world is the 
colder and the darker for our departure ! 
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THE LILY. 


N an Eastern land was an an- 
cient tomb that, men said, 
had been reared above a 
mighty conqueror. Now, this 
tomb was cunningly devised, 
to the intent that no man 
should enter in. But after 
many years it came to pass 
that one found wherein the 
secret of the entrance lay, 
and he opened the door that 

had been closed for two thousand years. 

And men into the tomb with awe and 
trembling, and they found in the midst thereof the 
body of the ancient king embalmed with spices, and 
in the shrivelled hand lay the root of a lily, as the 
custom had been to bury. 

Then one took the root, which had lain in the dead 
man’s palm for sixty generations, and planted it in 
the ground ; and the earth gave it of her fatness, and 


























entered 


the clouds spared for it of their moisture, and the sun 
smiled upon it and gave it warmth, so that it burst 
into life; and in the springtime it put forth leaves 
above the earth, and in the summer it bore a flower 
of exceeding beauty, which all men came to look 
upon. And a wise man saw it, and, as he marvelled 
at its beauty, he said, “If thy Maker can recall thee 
to life, surely He can recall me also.” 


THE CROSSBILL. 


Far from the mainland rose an island wherein dwelt 
many birds in peace. And, for his beanty, they chose 
the peacock for their king, and did him homage. And 
it came to pass that a crossbill was blown by contrary 
winds to the island; and when the other birds saw 
him, they brought him before their ruler, Now. 
although the peacock was beautiful to look upon, he 
had little wisdom, and he could not bear to look at 
anything that was not beautiful. And when the 
crossbill was brought before him, the peacock was 
wroth, for the crossbill’s upper and lower bills were 
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crossed; and the peacock asked him why he pre- 
sumed to bring his deformity before the court, and 
bade, ‘cast him forth.” Buta wind had compassion 
upon the crossbill, and bore him back to his own 
land. And after many days men landed in the island 
and ensnared the peacock, and bore him away as a 
captive to the land wherein the crossbill dwelt. And 
as the peacock walked to and fro beneath the trees, 
he saw the crossbill feeding upon the seeds of the 
fir-cones. and he learnt that Nature had given to him 
a bill suited to his wants. And the peacock saw 
that he had erred: for those who know but little are 
ofttimes the most positive of their wisdom. 


THE PALM-TREES. 

AcrouP of tall palms rose from an island which lay 
at the foot of a waterfall in the midst of a mighty 
river. The stems of the palms were sprinkled by the 
foam from the stream as it leapt over the fall, but 
their heads slept far aloft in the sunshine. Now, 
beneath the shade of the palms there dwelt a simple 
and kindly folk, who depended almost solely on them 
for their support. Their rude huts were framed of 
palm-wood and thatched with palm-leaves; their 
chief food was palm-pith, and their ouly drink (save 
the water of the river) was the palm-sap; their gar- 
ments and the cordage of their fishing-gear were 
woven or twined from the fibres of the palm-leaf, 
and their very fish-hooks were formed from its 
spines; their only law forbade the wanton injury of 
the palm, and their only religion was the worship of 
the tree that fed them. 

But after many generations had lived and died on 
the island, there came there strangers who taught the 
simple natives much ; and they learnt that corn made 
sweeter food than palm-meal, and that cotton made 
softer cloth than palm-leaves ; and they found that 
iron made good hooks, and that the timber on the 
tiver-side made strong boats; and they ceased to 
worship the palm-tree. 

Then the palm-trees mourned their lost honour, and 
upbraided the springing wheat beside the river. 

But the wheat answered, “ You are unjust, for 
though you serve many uses, you fulfil none well; 
and he who does one thing well is greater than he 
who does many imperfectly.” 


THE APE. 
A HUNTSMAN had lost his way in the woods, and at 
nightfall he kindled a fire and slept by its side; and 
in the morning when he went on his way he left 
the fire still burning. Now it chanced that an ape 
passed by that way, and when he felt the heat of the 
fire he sat by it and warmed himself; and as he saw 
that the fire gave both light and heat he reasoned thus 
with himself : “ Where there is light there is heat ; for 
both the bright sun, and also this wondrous light that 
the hunter has made, give heat.” 

Now after many days it came to pass that the ape 
also lost his way in the woods, and as he wandered 
through the mountains he came upon a gorge filled 
with somewhat that glittered in the setting sun ; and 


why it was he knew not, but he felt exceeding cold, 
and he said within himself — 

“There is much light here, and doubtless there is 
also warmth ; I will therefore abide here all night.” 

And he sat down to warm himself, as he supposed. 
But in the morning the hunter passed by that way, 
and found the ape stark and stiff, for he had sat 
down by a glacier, and proved once again that 
knowledge. which is but a cloak for ignorance, is @ 
dangerous guide. 

THE RIVER. 
A MIGHTY river had been swollen in winter by long- 
continued rains, and as it hurried down to the sea, it 
felt its boundaries too narrow, and it burst its banks, 
and rushed headlong over the surrounding country, 
covering all the plain. 

Now when the waters had again retired within their 
channel, they left behind them very much mire and 
refuse. And they who passed by saw here a stagnant 
pool, and there an uncomely carcase, and they marked 
how the grass was destroyed, and how all the past 
beauty of the land had been defiled with mire, and 
they said one to another, “See what ruin Nature 
makes, and what desolation she leaves behind her.” 
And they went their way. 

Now when summer came, it befell that those who 
had marked the destruction of the water again passed 
by that way, and lo! the marks of ruin were effaced, 
for the foul carcase had fed the roots of sweet herbs, 
and the stagnant pool was mantled with water-lilies, 
and the mire was hidden by a carpet of green grass, 
besprinkled with the fairest flowers. And the passers- 
by said, one to another, “ If Nature is great in destruc- 
tion, she is still greater in restoration.” 


THE TREE-FERNS AND THE PALMS. 
THERE was a land where grew mighty palms and 
tree-ferns of exquisite form. Few living beings 
dwelt there, for the heat was too great for them, but 
the Earth looked upon her offspring, and as she saw 
their beauty she loved them with an exceeding great 
love, and mourned that nought else could see them. 

But even while the Earth repined, the sea over- 
whelmed the palms and ferns, and left them covered 
with mighty rocks. 

And the Earth mourned and said, “ Had Nature left 
the palms and ferns, they might have given pleasure 
to myriads. Why did she create only to destroy?” 

Then, as ages passed by, the air grew cooler, and 
other living beings dwelt there, but still the Earth 
mourned for the palms. 

Now at last man came and dwelt there, and the 
Earth welcomed him and bore crops abundantly for 
him, and gave him of her forests to warm him, for 
the air was cold ; but man cut down the forests faster 
than the Earth could reproduce them. And then at 
last man dug down into the patient Earth, and deep 
in her bosom found the palms and ferns changed into 
coal. And he took of the coal, and warmed his 
home, and drove machines that saved him from toil; 
and the Earth smiled, and said, “ What seem evils 
are often blessings in disguise,” 
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Words by R. Mant, D.D., 1831. 
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3. There is a Name in heaven bestowed ;: 
That Name, which hails them sons of God 
The friends of peace shall know : 
There is a Kingdom in the sky, 
Where they sh: all reign with God on high, 
Who serve Him here below. 
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4. Lord, be it mine like them to choose 
The better part; like them to use 
The means Thy love hath given! 
Be holiness my aim on earth— 
That death be welcomed as a birth 
To life and bliss in heaven, 





SCRIPTURE 
INTERNATIONAL 


Juty 19TH. CHrRist’s First MIrRAcLr. 


To read—St. John ti. 1—11. Golden Text—-ver. 11. 


AaNTRODUCTION. Last 
told of Christ's disciples coming 
First, John 
Him the 
Andrew 


lesson 


to Him, one by one. 
the Baptist saw in 
then 
hearing John the 


Lamb of God ; 
and 
Baptist speak, followed Christ. 
Next, Andrew brought his 
brother Simon. — Christ 
Philip follow Him, and Philip brought Nathanael, 
his friend. Now which 
confirms the faith of all. 
I]. WINE WANTED (1—5). 
day after call of Nathanael. 
The place. Cana in Galilee, near Nazareth, home 
of Nathanael (xxi. 2), 60 miles from Bethabara (i. 28). 
The guests. Mary, mother of Jesus, evidently a 
family friend. Jesus, and His new disciples. 
Bridegroom and bride. unknown, but 


John, 


bade 


Christ works a miracle 


The Third 


time. 


Names 
friends of Jesus. 

Governor of the feast. Chosen by the guests to 
decide the proportions of wine and water. 

The circumstances. A marriage feast, as in all 
countries, Ceremonies described (St. Matt. xxv. 1—7). 

Short supply of wine, perhaps from poverty, or 
from unexpected arrival of Christ and disciples. 

Mary notices, tells Christ, receives answer. 

He is best judge of right moment for work. 

Mary directs servants to obey Christ's commands. 

Il, WINE GIVEN (6—11). Waterpots ready, but 
empty. Used for purifying (St. Mark viii. 3). 

Filled to the brim with water (twenty gallons 
each), 

Drawn out, tasted, found to be best wine. 

How did this affect the different persons ? 

Satisfaction of Mary, who knew her Divine Son. 

Relief to sensitive feelings of bridegroom. 

Astonishment to governor of the feast. 

Faith developed in disciples, who now believed. 

Glory to Jesus Christ Himself. 

III. Lessons. 1. 
(Ps. civ, 15). 

ut to be 
(1 Tim. v, 23). 

Drunkenness frequently censured (Rom. xiii. 13). 

2. About Christ. How? 

In sharing our feelings—sympathy. 

In sharing our social and family life. 


About wine. It is God’s gift 


used sparingly—“a little wine ” 


His glery manifested. 


In blessing our homes and simple joys. 

In relieving wants of His friends. 

In raising things to higher level—water of earth 
becomes wine of heaven, 


LESSONS FOR 


SERIES.—LESSONS FROM 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
3. About ourselves. The benefit of such a friend. 
The difference between this world’s blessings and 

Christ’s. 

This world’s best things come first—health, riches, 
fame, honour, ete. 
Christ’s best blessings come last—glory, honour, 
immortality. 
JULY 26TH. CHRIST AND NICODEMUS. 
Golden Text—ver. 16. 


To read—St. John tii. 1—17. 


Scene changes to Jerusalem. A 
Christ and 


INTRODUCTION, 
back street on a windy night (ver. 8). 
probably some of the new disciples. (“ We speak,” 
ver. 11.) A knock at the door—a Rabbi, member of 
the Sanhedrim (vii. 50), enters cautiously ; seeks to 
know more of the new teaching. 

I. REGENERATION OF MAN (1—S8). 
comes to Christ. 

A Pharisee, circumcised, and of blameless life. 

Strict observer of the Law, and a teacher of it. 

Yet, conscious of some want, desires teaching. 


Nicodemus 


Acknowledges Christ as teacher come from God. 
Convinced by His miracles that God is with Him. 
Christ at once shows him what is wrong. 

Present condition of Nicodemus, one of the flesh. 

it is concerned merely with things outward. 

He must be changed into a spiritual state. 

This change as great as that of a new birth. 

But how can this great change be effected ? 

Only by the action of the Holy Spirit on his soul— 
of which washing by water (such as in baptism) the 
outward sign. 

For there are two separate parts of man’s being. 

Flesh acts upon flesh, and spirit upon spirit. 

But how does the Spirit effect the new birth ? 

Tmpulsively. Its movements unknown to man. 

Invisibly. Seen in effects, not in its working. 

Trresistibly. For the power is Divine, not human. 

Yet the Spirit may be grieved and even quenched 
if man’s will opposes itself. 

IJ. LIFTING UP OF CHRIST (9—17). 
on those taught. 

They see the truth revealed (St. Luke x. 24). 

They testify to others what they have learned. 

The truth now revealed is about Christ Himself. 

His Person. He is Son of man—the perfect man. 

His dwelling-place—heaven ; not by ascending 
there, but as being His own eternal home. 

His work. To be lifted up on earth. 

First, on the cross—a sacrifice for sin. 

Then by His followers—declaring His 
(1 Cor. i. 23). 

Result. Eternal life to as many as believe, 


The effect 


death 
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IfI. LovE oF Gop THE FATHER. How shown ? 

He “ gave,” “sent,” “spared not ” (Rom. viii. 32) 
His Son. 

Shows that the love of God was mainspring of 
redemption. 

Purpose of 
positive : 

Negative—that man may not perish, 

That the Son may not condemn. 

Positive—that man may have eternal life. 

That the world may, by the Son, be saved. 

Alas ! that man by his own act and will sets aside 
this Divine purpose. He will cleave to his sins, He 
will not come to the Saviour, 

Lessons. 1. The new birth. 
as yet wrought change in us ? 

2. The lifting up of Christ. 
known. Has it effected our salvation ? 

3. God's love. Will have all to be saved. 
love are we giving in return ? 


this sending both negative and 


Affects all. Has it 


We have seen, heard, 


What 


AUGUST 2ND. CHRIST AT JACOB’S WELL. 


To read—St. John iv. 5—26. Golden Text- 


Rev. wait. 17. 


INTRODUCTION. Christ leaves Jerusalem—travels 
north with His disciples—passes through Samaria, 
middle of Palestine—reaches Sychar, near Shechem, 
celebrated in Jewish history. Rests at Jacob’s Well 
while disciples are absent buying food in neighbour- 
ing city. 

I, THE INCIDENTS (5—15). The time—noon 
(Hebrew reckoning, or 6.0 p.m. Roman reckoning). 

The place. Jacob’s Well. Place bought by Abra- 
ham (Gen. xxxiii. 19); burial-place of Joseph 
(Josh. xxiv. 32). 

The persons. 
person would. 

A Samaritan woman of bad character. 

The conversation, Christ asks her for water. 

She expresses surprise because of national host- 
ility. 

Christ states His power to give living water. 

She asks how He will draw living (spring) water. 

Christ tells the nature of His living water. 

She begs Him to give her some at once. 

II. THE WATER OF LIFE. What does it mean ? 

Water the commonest and simplest of all fluids. 

Emblem of the graces of the Holy Spirit. 

Its source—from above. Like all God’s gifts 
(James i, 17). 

Its necessity. 
(Acts xvii. 28). 

Its nature. Pure. 
of God (Rev. xxii. 1). 

Refreshing. The joy of Thy salvation (Ps. li. 12). 

Healing. The healing of the nations (Rev. xxii. 2). 

Satisfying. The Spirit helpeth our infirmities 
(Rom. viii. 26), 

Unfailing. 


“ 


Jesus sitting “ thus ”—as a wearied 


In Him alone we live and move 


Proceeding from the throne 


The wells of salvation (Is, xii. 3). 


THE QUIVER. 


If. THe NATurE oF TRUE WoRSHIP (16—99), 
Conversation continued. 

Christ bids her eall her husband and return, thys 
reminding her of her sin. 

She recognises in Him a prophet—asks Him to 
explain the differences of religion. 

Christ tells of His universal religion, 

A religion of the heart rather than of form, 

Christ unfolds the true nature of God. 

He is Spirit, and seeks spiritual worshippers, 

Christ is the true Messiah who will teach al] 
things. 

IV. THE LEssons. 1. 
never satisfy. 

Pleasure and sin produce craving for more. 

2. Christ's gifts of pardon, peace, holiness, last, 

3. True worship is, like God, spiritual. 
4. Christ can search out depths of all hearts, 


This world’s pursuits cay 


AvuGusT 9TH. CHRIST’S AUTHORITY. 


To read—St. John v. 17—30. Golden Text— 
St. Matt. xxviii. 18. 


INTRODUCTION. Christ passed on from Samaria to 
Galilee, where He healed the nobleman’s son at Cana. 
Thence returned to Jerusalem to keep one of the 
appointed feasts (ver. 1). There He healed a cripple 
at the Pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath Day, which 
occasioned the Jews to persecute Him for “ breaking” 
(or relaxing) the Sabbath Day. 

I. THE FATHER’S WorK (17, 18). 
merey on the Sabbath lawful. 

For the Sabbath not a state of inaction. 

God’s work of maintaining creation always going 
on; eé.g., earth revolves, winds blow, vegetation grows. 

Sabbath a rest from labour by which livelihood 
gained, but also a rest to be spent in heavenly labow. 

Thus Christ works on with His Father. 

His works of merey do not violate the Law; 

They rather show the principle underlying it. 

Negatively, not seeking His own interest. 

Positively, in devotion to the will of God. 

Christ’s claim of equality with God angers the Jews. 

II. THE Son’s WorkK (19—23). The same as 
the Father’s. 

Four reasons why the Son does nothing by Him- 
self : 

(a) His works coincide in range with the Father's 

(b) He shares the Father’s counsels (ver. 20). 

(c) His power, like the Father's, is to give life. 

(d) He is also the appointed Judge. 

Therefore, equally with the Father, He claims 
honour from men. To dishonour Him is to dis 
honour God. 

III. THE Son’s RELATION TO MEN (24—80). 
(a) Giver of life. 

What must man do to obtain that life ? 

He must hear and accept the Son’s revelation. 

He must believe the Father, who speaks through 
the Son (see xvii. 3 ; Heb, i. 2). 


Works of 
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TOMMY. 


Then his condition undergoes total change— 

He passes from death in sin (Eph. ii. 1) to life in 
Christ (Col. iii. 3). 

This spiritual resurrection present, not future, in 
contrast to the final resurrection of the body. 

(b) Appointed Judge. Christ, as Captain of man’s 
salvation, had to be made like His brethren (Heb. ii, 
18). So also must the Judge (Acts xvii. 31). 

Notice the order of the judgment : 

The dead hear the voice of Christ. 

All, good and evil, come forth from their graves. 

To the good a resurrection of life, ¢.¢., a full enjoy- 
ment of life, their judgment being past. 
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To the evil, a resurrection of judgment. 

This judgment is infallibly just (Ps. xeviii. 9). 

IV. LEssons. 1. Rest and work not inconsistent. 
Sabbath made for man to be spent for God. A type 
of eternal Sabbath, where there is no rest from 
worship and doing God’s will. 

2. A present salvation. No mere vague hope of 
future acceptance. Present faith ensures present 
safety in Christ. 

3. A future judgment. 
now in God’s sight. 

Judgment will divide for ever in sight of whole 
world. 


Men’s works divide them 
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TOMMY. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
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“*Now I'll show you how to turn somersaults.’”—p. 667. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW HE CAME, 
ess CLEAVER was really to be pitied. She 
Ke’ = did not like children, and one was about to 
be quartered on her for an unlimited period ; 
a boy, too—a noisy, merry, whistling, singing, stamp- 
ing, shouting boy. 


It was only a month since a letter had come from 
her nephew in India, announcing the death of his 
young wife ; and now came a second, asking her to 
take charge of his motherless boy, “Tommy.” The 
child needed a woman’s care, he wrote, and he knew 
her kind heart so well that he ventured to avail 
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himself of the offer of some friends who were coming 
to England, and send him without awaiting her reply. 
Then followed monetary arrangements ; and the letter 
closed with the confident hope that Tommy would 
cheer Miss Cleaver's solitude, and be an untold com- 
fort to her. 

She laid it down with a sigh. “Things will never 
be tidy again !” she said disconsolately. 

A week later he came—a little yellow-haired lad of 
six or seven, brought by a soldierly-looking: gentle- 
man, to whom the child clung sorrowfully. 

* Be a brave boy, Tommy,” he said, as he rose to go. 
“ Papa will ask me how you said ‘good-bye’ when I 
go back.” 

At once the quivering lips grew firm, and the little 
fellow flung back his head resolutely. 

“Tell papa I never cried a tear,” he said proudly. 
“ Good-bye, Colonel !” 

And then the door closed, and the cab drove away ; 
and Tommy flung himself on the sofa, sobbing as if 
his little heart would break. 

Miss Cleaver did not know what todo. She spoke 
to him once or twice. but he took no notice. Then 
she went into the kitchen, and told her perplexities 
to Hannah, her maid. 

“ Whatever shall we do if he goes on like this?” 
she moaned. 

“Oh, he won't, ma’am. Leave him to himself, and 
he'll be right enough when he’s a bit less strange.” 

And, sure enough, in a few minutes there peeped 
round the kitchen door a little tear-stained face and 
curly yellow head ; and Tommy came in. 

* Auntie, I’m sorry I cried. I promised papa I'd 
be brave, but—— Oh!” 

The interruption was caused by the sight of Miss 
Cleaver’s great cat. Tommy flung himself on the 
hearth beside him. 

“Oh, you nice cat!” he cried. 
him, auntie?” 

“Peter. But mind he doesn’t scratch you,” said 
Miss Cleaver, watching with amazement the unresist- 
ing way in which her not too amiable tabby was 
receiving Tommy’s caresses. 

“He won't scratch me—will you, Pete?” And Peter 
erected his tail and purred by way of answer. 

Tommy chattered away during tea, and ate—oh, 
how he did eat! Hannah’s dainty slices of bread-and- 
butter were nowhere. Miss Cleaver privately resolved 
to provide something more substantial for the future. 
When the table was cleared, he brought a footstool, 
and settled himself at her feet. 

“ Now for my story,” he said. 

“Your what ?” 

““My story. Mamma always told me one after tea, 
till she went away to heaven; and then papa used to 
do it.” 

The childish voice trembled at the sweet familiar 
names, and Tommy gulped down a sob. 

“ But J can’t tell a story,” gasped Miss Cleaver. “I 
never did such a thing in my life!” 

“ Oh, yes, you can, auntie, please. Any sort will do, 
Wait a minute; Peter would like to hear 


“What do you call 


you know. 
it too.” 
He was off to the kitchen before she could reply, 


THE QUIVER. 





and soon returned, dragging the astonished cat into 
the room on his two hind legs, growling horribly, 

Now, Miss Cleaver did not allow cats in the dining. 
room at all, and had a reproof ready. But “ posses- 
sion is nine points of the law,” and somehow, when 
Tommy curled himself up at her feet, and that re- 
markable cat curled himself up also, the words died 
on her lips, and she followed Peter’s example, and 
submitted. 

* Now, auntie, begin ; we're ready !” 

Then Miss Cleaver summoned up all her powers of 
imagination, and, with a mighty effort, gave utterance 
to the following :— 

“Once there was a little boy 

“Black boy?” said Tommy. 

“No, white.” 

“Allright; goon. What did he do?” 

“He was naughty, and disobeyed his mother by 
going for a walk when she told him to go to school,” 
said Miss Cleaver, with a laudable desire to instruct 
as well as amuse. 

“T don’t think he was a very nice boy. 
next?” 

* Then—why, then—oh, he fell off a tree that he 
was trying to climb, and broke his leg,” repliec Miss 
Cleaver, hastening to the climax. 

“T don't like that story at all,” said Tommy. “ At 
least, never mind ; I didn’t mean to be rude _P’raps 
you ll improve if you go on trying ; ‘ practice makes 
perfect,’ papa says.” 

“Don’t you think it is time little boys were in 
bed?” said Miss Cleaver, feeling herself defeated. 

“T ‘spect it is,” Tommy answered, rubbing his eyes 
with his knuckles. “ You take me; mamma always 
did.” 

Now, Miss Cleaver had determined that Hannah 
should perform all these little offices for the child. 
It was odd, therefore, that she rose without a word to 
obey. Perhaps the wistful upturned face, and the 
thought that he was motherless, had something to do 
with it. 

A good-night hug to Peter, and Tommy was ready 
to go. 

“Oh, how splendid!” he cried, when he saw the 
little white bed in the tiny room next to Miss 
Cleaver’s ; “just the very bed to turn somersaults on! 
Perhaps you don’t know how to turn somersaults? 
Ill show you presently.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Cleaver, feeling quite 
unequal to the occasion. 

“Now I’ll say my prayers,’ Tommy went on. 
“Shall I kneel at your knee, like I used at mamma's?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“ Sit down, then, auntie, please. 
begin.” 

The little white-robed figure, with its folded hands 
and pure, innocent face, would have rejoiced the 
heart of an artist; and surely the unseen angels 
folded their wings and bent in reverent silence to 
listen to the sweet childish prayer :— 


” 





What 


Now I’m going to 


“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity ; 

Sniffer me to come to Thee.’ 
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At the close, Miss Cleaver was about to rise, but he 
pulled her dress. 

“No, stop, auntie; I haven't done yet.--God bless 
dear papa, and take care of him; and bless auntie, 
and—what’s the name of your servant, auntie?” 

“Hannah. Hush! you forget that you ’re praying.” 

“No, I don’t.—God bless Hannah, and me. and make 
me a good boy.—Oh, and Peter !—God bless Peter, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.—Now I'll show you 
how to turn somersaults.” 

“Stop. Tommy!” cried Miss Cleaver, as he was 
springing to his feet; she really must make some 
effort to correct his very questionable notions. “You 
mustn't pray for Peter; he’s only a cat!” 

“Well, doesn’t God love cats?” returned this irre- 
pressible young theologian ; and across Miss Cleaver's 
mind flashed Coleridge's familiar lines :— 

‘** He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


And did not God bless all His creatures when, in the 
beginning, He made them ? 

Who was she, that she should dare to mar the 
simplicity of a little child’s communings with the 
Great Father? She kept silence. 

But Tommy did not wait for a reply. He was test- 
ing the capabilities of His bed as an arena for acrobatic 
sports. At length the yellow head nestled down 
among the pillows, and Miss Cleaver had kissed him, 
and was about to take away the light. 

“ Auntie, you haven't given me my text. Mamma 
always gave me one at bed-time, and after she went 
away pana did it.” 

Miss Cleaver was not a woman who read her Bible 
much. Nothing came to her mind at first ; then she 
recollected the children’s text, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not.” She 
quoted it in low, reverent tones. 

There was silence for a moment. “ Won't it do, 
Tommy?” she asked. 

Still silence. At length a stifled sob, and then 
another ; then, manfully choking back the tears, the 
little fellow explained, “That was the last verse 
mamma vave me, and then she went to Him herself, 
and I wish I could go too! Oh, I do—I do!” 

“Hush! child ; you will go one day, if you are a 
good boy ; but God wants you to try to be useful and 
do good down here first.” 

She said it very awkwardly. This was not a topic 
on which she was accustomed to talk; but the sobs 
grew quieter, and at last ceased. “Is that it?” he 
said. “Oh, I will try, auntie—truly I will; and you 
must show me how. Good-night; I won't cry any 
more.” 

Miss Cleaver sat up late that night, but her knitting 
lay untouched, and her book unopened by her side. 
She was thinking. 


CHAPTER II.—HOW HE WENT. 


MANY and varied were Miss Cleaver’s experiences 
during the next few weeks. Sometimes she came to 
the conclusion that she had been mistaken, and was 


really very fond of children after all ; and sometimes 
she—didwt /—when, for instance, Peter walked into 
the dining-room with her best silk handkerchief 
pinned across his furry breast, or when the water 
came dripping through the kitchen ceiling from the 
bath-room above, where Tommy had launched a fleet 
of three walnut-shells and the soap-dish in the bath. 
and had then gone away and left the water running. 

And yet, directly after these offences, he would 
assume an air of such cherubic sweetness and con- 
trition, that it would have taken a very hard heart 
indeed to remain unmoved by it. 

One November evening Miss Cleaver sat knitting 
after her early tea. with Tommy lying quietly on the 
hearthrug beside her, evidently lost to her presence. 
Glancing down, she saw in the gleam of the firelight 
that the big tears were slowly trickling down his 
cheeks. 

“ Why. Tommy, what is the matter?” 

The wistful face was raised towards hers. “Oh, 
auntie, I do so want mamma and papa! It won't be 
a bit nice without them !” 

“What won’t, little man?” 

She put her hand caressingly on the curly head ; 
for, in spite of herself, Miss Cleaver was growing 
quite demonstrative. 

“My birthday. It comes on the 12th of November, 
you know. What’s to-day?” 

“The sixth.” 

“Seventh, that’s one; eighth, that’s two; ninth, 
three ; tenth, four; eleventh, five; twelfth, six. It’s 
only six days off, then! And last year papa and 
mamma, were both there, and mamma played with me 
all evening, and we were so happy; and now ! 
Oh, auntie !” and he hid his face in her lap, sobbing. 

She drew him on to her knee. “Tommy,” she said, 
very tenderly, ‘“ papa and mamma would be so sorry 
to see their little boy like this. They love you very 
dearly, and some day you will see them both again. 
And auntie would miss you very much if you were 
not here, you know !” 

“Would you? Very, cery much?” he asked, wist- 
fully. 

“Of course I should. Now I want you to think 
what you would like best of all for a birthday treat. 
I’ll give you three days to decide.” 

Tommy dried his tears, to face this important 
problem. Scheme after scheme presented itself : 
things to eat, rides on a roundabout, rides on the top 
of the tramcar, a new wheelbarrow, a wooden horse, 
a tin train he had seen in a shop-window. It was too 
bewildering. He sat thinking for a long time, then 
his face brightened. 

“T ‘spect I shall have to pray about it!” he said ; 
and with that he jumped up with an air of relief, 
and ran off into the kitchen to disturb Peter’s 
slumbers and hatch some fresh mischief. 

That night, when Miss Cleaver took him to bed 
(she had not resigned that office to Hannah, after 
all !), he was unusually quick in undressing. 

“Now, auntie, please make haste and sit down. 
[’ve such a lot of things to pray about, and I’m afraid 
I shall forget some of them.” 

He went through his usual petitions. and then 
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added :—‘‘ And please, Lord Jesus, it’s my birthday 
in six days, and auntie says I may have any treat 
I like. Please tell me what to have. And, O God, 
make me a brave boy, and help me not to cry any 
more ; and oh, dv let me see mamma soon !” 

“Don’t, Tommy—don’t !” cried Miss Cleaver, with 
a chill at her heart. 

“Why not? Oh, I forgot!—O God, auntie says 
she would miss me very much if I went away, so 
don’t take any notice of that last bit. Only, please, 
tell me about my birthday, ‘cos I’ve only three days 
to decide in ; for ever ’n’ ever, Amen.” 

For the next two days Tommy went about with 
a@ preoccupied air; but on the third he was in the 
highest of spirits, and when, in the evening, Miss 
Cleaver asked him what he had settled upon for his 
birthday, he threw down the handkerchief which he 
was tying under Peter’s chin for a bonnet, and as- 
sumed an air of great mystery and importance. 

“Auntie,” he said, “when a boy gets to be seven 
years old, don’t you think it’s about time he began to 
try and do some good in the world?” 

The solemn question and the small questioner pre- 
sented an irresistibly funny contrast. Miss Cleaver 
laughed. 

“Yes, I should think it is,” she assented. 

“You needn’t laugh, auntie! I’ve thought of a 
birthday treat.” 

“Well?” 

“T want to have a party 

“ But I don’t know any little boys and girls to ask.” 

“Oh, but do. It isn’t that sort of party atall. I 
want to have all Mrs. Townsend’s six children to tea, 
and let them have nuts, and apples, and games, and— 
all sorts !” 

“Mrs. Townsend ?” 

“Yes, the washerwoman! She’s got six boys and 
girls, and the eldest—that’s Bessie—is ten years old, 
and can’t walk, except with crutches, and not much 
then. She got hurt when she was a baby. She’s so 
patient, and doesn’t ever get cross—not even when the 
pain is bad. Mrs. Townsend told me all about it, and 
I gave her my new sixpence last week to buy Bessie 
something, ’cos they are so poor.” 

Miss Cleaver felt a stab of conscience. Mrs. Towns- 
end had washed for her for more than a year, and she 
had never found out that they were very poor, or 
thought of sending anything to the invalid girl. 
This little child was a long way ahead of her in 
unselfish Christ-likeness. She confessed it humbly to 
herself, and put aside at once the objections which 
instinctively arose. ‘“ What is a few shillings’ worth 
of damage to a carpet, or a headache either, compared 
with the amount of pleasure it would give?” 
asked herself. Then she said aloud— 

“Tt’s a splendid plan, Tommy. We will certainly 
do it; and you shall have just what you like for them 
to eat.” 

Tommy sprang up and 
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gave her a great hug, and 
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then turned a somersault on the hearthrug out of 
sheer delight. 

He was a busy and a happy boy for the next few 
days. Such shopping expeditions with Miss Cleaver; 
such supervision of the cake- and tart-making in the 
kitchen ; such begging of “just one to see if they 
taste nice, you know !” 

At length the day arrived, and with it unexpected 
gifts from Miss Cleaver and Hannah, and a long 
loving letter from his father. 

The guests were to come at four o’clock. Before 
two he was waiting for them, and wandering rest- 
lessly from room to room. 

“ Auntie, auntie !” he cried, after one of these tours, 
“ where’s the candy?” 

* In a glass dish on the kitchen table, I think.” 

‘‘No, it’s not!” 

“The grocer hasn’t sent it, ma’am,”’ said Hannah, 
appearing from the back kitchen. “It wasn’t with 
the other things.” 

“Oh, do let me fetch it, auntie! I know where he 
lives. It’s only just up the street ; and I know Bessie 
likes candy, ’cos I asked Mrs. Townsend.” 

“Very well, Tommy ; only be careful in crossing the 
road, and mind you don’t slip down!” 

Winter had set in early. The air was raw and 
damp with chill November fog, and the ground was 
slippery with half-frozen snow. Tommy’s red- 
stockinged legs went fearlessly over it, and in a very 
few minutes he was on his way back, grasping in both 
hands the big parcel of sugar-candy. 

No one knew exactly how it happened. The fog 
had grown thicker, and the road was like glass just at 
the corner where he had to cross. He slipped and fell, 
and then there was a shriek, and the heavy vehicle 
had passed over him, and pulled up all too late. 

They found his address on his father’s letter, and 
carried him gently home, and laid him on the sofa. 

Miss Cleaver stood beside him, awaiting the doctor's 
arrival, too stunned to realise what had happened. 
He opened his eyes and looked round once. ‘“ Where 
am I?” he asked faintly. Then he saw the table, 
with its load of good things. “We must make— 
them—enjoy themselves !” he gasped. 

All at once the little face grew solemnly, awfully 
beautiful, and his eyes gazed straight before him, as if 
looking for something unseen by all beside. Then he 
smiled—such a happy, radiant smile. The little voice 
rang clear and strong through the silent room: “Oh, 
mamma! I’m coming!” and all was over. 


Miss Cleaver has been a different woman ever since 
—a ministering angel to the sick and sorrowing, & 
perfect fairy godmother to the children, and a 
humble, earnest Christian, trying to follow the 
beautiful example of simple faith and sweet un- 
selfishness which, for a few short months, it had been 
given to her to behold. We still sometimes entertain 
angels unawares. AMELIA M. WoRKMAN. 
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LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


“Tue Interpreter then called a man-servant of his, one Great- 
heart, and bid him take a sword and helmet and shield. And take 
these, my daughters, said he, conduet them to the house called 
Beautiful, at which place they will rest next. So he took his 
Weapons and went before them, and the Interpreter said, God- 
speed.”—Tiit PILGRIM’s Progress. 





Y all ages of the world’s history 
it has been the mission of pro- 
phet, seer, and teacher to arouse 
and call forth the soul that 
slumbers behind the — senses. 
Difficult as is *his task in or- 
dinary cases, where the senses 
are the channels through which 
men receive light and life, how 

almost impossible must it seem when the doors are 

Closed and the windows darkened, and the un- 

awakened soul is ignorant of its destiny, because no 








ray from without has penetrated the gloom! Then 
indeed is a Great-heart required, armed with the 
weapons of Faith and Hope, and with large human 
sympathies, ready to devote his own gifts of mind, 
insight, and intuition to finding eyes for the blind 
and ears for the deaf, and prepared to give his time 
to conducting them to a house, which though of 
necessity silent, becomes to them a house Beautiful. 
Such a house was the Home for the Blind, in Boston, 
in the United States, and such a guide was Dr. Howe, 
for many years director of the institution. Here, 
during the summer of 1889, a life came to a close— 
a life which had been passed in darkness and silence, 
yet which, all its days, in thought and deed, praised 
and thanked God for the gifts of creation, pre- 
servation, and all the blessings of this life. 

Laura Bridgman was born on December 21st, 1829, 
in the United States, at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
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She was a peculiarly bright and intelligent little 
child, but at the age of two she had an attack 
of scarlet fever of a very virulent type. For 
weeks her life hung by a very slender thread, and 
when at last the Angel of Death yielded up his tiny 
prey, she bore with her, from that close conflict, 
traces of the terrible nature of the fight, and wounds 
and scars that never healed. At first, indeed, it 
would have seemed that, of all the gifts of the 
Creator, life alone was left her. From henceforth 
none of the glad sights and sounds that are the 
goodly heritage of most of us were to be hers, for 
the fatal illness had left her deaf.and dumb, and had 
robbed her, at one fell blow, of sight and of the 
senses of taste and smell. One sense alone remained 
to the poor child—that of touch. Through this one 
medium all knowledge of the world around her must 
for the future come to her; in no other way could 
she hold intercourse with her family and friends, and 
express the love and goodwill of which her heart 
was full. Truly a life bounded on all sides by dark- 
ness and great mystery, and yet through which the 
spirit, bursting its bars, penetrated to the light, and 
asserted its invincible and indestructible nature. For 
with this one talent that remained to Laura, she may be 
said to have gained ten other talents ; and may we not 
believe that the silence in which her life was passed 
was broken in death by the sound, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant”? 

Until she was nearly eight years old, Laura lived at 
home with her parents. She had a lovable, affec- 
tionate disposition, and a keen, eager intelligence, 
which would not submit readily to the limits im- 
posed on her. Her imitative powers were very strong, 
and her desire for knowledge was insatiable. She was 
always with her mother, running by her side when 
she went through the house about her domestic duties. 
With her sensitive little fingers she followed the 
movements of her mother’s hands, getting accus- 
tomed to their different actions and gestures, and 
with wonderful readiness imitating them, so that at 
the age of six she had learnt to sew and braid and 
knit. All communication with her had to be made 
by signs, which, of course, were restricted in number ; 
so that any ideas she may have had up to the time of 
her entering the Institution for the Blind, in Boston, 
must have been few and elementary. When she was 
nearly eight years old, she was brought to this home, 
where the greater part of her life was afterwards 
spent. 

The institution was at that time under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Howe. and it was to the far-sighted 
kindness, the steady determination to overcome diffi- 
culties, and the faith in the ultimate triumph of all 
well-directed effort, of this good and wise man, that 
Laura was indebted for the education that brightened 
her darkness, and brought her into direct contact 
with the outside world, and into communion with her 
fellow-beings. In this work Dr. Howe was aided by a 
staff of patient and devoted teachers, whose task was 
lightened by Laura’s own great willingness and anxiety 
to learn, and by a disposition that endeared her to 
teachers and fellow-pupils. Of course, the first and 
great difficulty was to awaken in the child the sense 
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of connection between words and things, and to make 
her realise the existence of language. To bring this 
knowledge to a being whose ideas came to her through 
touch and feeling only was no light task. The process 
adopted will be best described in an extract from the 
journal of the lady who was her teacher during the 
first years she was at the Home :— 

“When I had been with her a few days, and she 
had become accustomed to being led about by me, I 
took her one morning to the nursery, and having 
seated her by a table, Dr. Howe and myself com- 
menced her first lesson. He had had printed, in the 
raised letters used by the blind, the names of many 
common objects, such as knife, fork, spoon, key, bed, 
chair, stove, door, etc., and had pasted some of the 
labels on the corresponding articles. First we gave 
her the word ‘knife’ on the slip of paper. and moved 
her fingers over it, as the blind do in reading. Then 
we showed her the knife and let her feel the label 
upon it, and made to her the sign which she was 
accustomed to use to signify likeness, viz., placing 
side by side the forefingers of each hand. She readily 
perceived the similarity of the two words. 

“The same process was repeated with other articles, 
This exercise lasted three-quarters of an hour. She 
received from it only the idea that some of the labels 
were alike, and others unlike. The lesson was repeated 
in the afternoon, and on the next day, and about the 
third day she began to ccmprehend that the words on 
the slips of paper represented the object on which 
they were pasted. This was shown by her taking the 
word ‘chair’ and placing it first upon one chair and 
then upon another, while a smile of intelligence 
lighted her hitherto puzzled countenance, and her 
evident satisfaction assured us that she had mastered 
her first lesson. In succeeding lessons, the label 
having been given her, she would search for the 
article, and having found it, place it upon it. Then 
the operation was reversed, and having the article 
given she would find the label.” 

When she had mastered the principle of associating 
names with things, the next step was to teach her the 
alphabet. and make her aware of the connection of the 
letters printed on metal types, and the words which 
formed these names. In less than three days she had 
mastered the order of the alphabet. Her application 
and desire to learn were only equalled by her delight 
when she had overcome a difficulty. Her whole face 
would light up with a smile, as a new idea burst upon 
her, giving her a fresh outlook into the world of light 
and life from which she had been shut out, and which 
her ardent spirit craved as its natural heritage. The 
process of spelling out words on the type letters was 
soon supplemented by the finger alphabet, which 
Laura learned by holding her hand over the fingers of 
her teacher, and then imitating the position of the 
fingers, and touching the type-letters to establish the 
connection between the two. After this, each new 
word was learnt by her first touching the object and 
then being taught to spell out the name on her fingers. 
This new acquirement was a great pleasure to her, and 
as she readily learnt it. it was a much quicker method 
of communicating with others than the type-spelling 
had been. From learning nouns of common objects, 
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the next step was to teach her verbs, which was done 
by showing her the process of some simple word like 
«shut ” or “open the door,” and then spelling them to 
her on her fingers. She next learned the use of 
common adjectives, and the names of people. 

All knowledge that came to her, it will be seen, 
was, in the first place, a matter of personal experience, 
and in the second of memory. The meaning of every 
new word that she came to in her reading had to be 
explained to her, but once she had mastered an idea 
she rarely forgot it. Learning to write was a great 
pleasure to her. She was taught by the process em- 
ployed in instructing the blind, and so quickly did she 
grasp the principle, that before she had been two years 
in the Institution she wrote a perfectly legible letter 
toher mother. It would be interesting, if space per- 
mitted, to trace the steps by which her education was 
carried on up to the time when advanved arithmetic, 
history, geography, and grammar formed part of her 
lessons ; and finally she herself was enabled to instruct 
others, and records in her own journal in 1848 :—* I 
instructed Lizzie [a little girl who was deaf and par- 
tially blind] a lesson from arithmetic with much 
pleasure. It seemed very funny and queer that I 
could teach a pupil so successfully.” 

Her affection for other children was one of the most 
lovable traits of her character. She delighted to be 
near them, and to caress and fondle them, and very 
rarely gave way to fits of temper or impatience. 
When she did she was filled with penitence, for her 
conscience was peculiarly sensitive, and the thought 
that she had given pain to others always weighed on 
her spirits, and she could not be happy till she nad 
expressed her sorrow and contrition. Her sympathies 
were easily moved, and sickness and suffering always 
called forth her pity and tenderness. She had a very 
cheerful, merry temperament—indeed, an inborn gift 
of happiness, and a spirit of joy and thankfulness, 
seemed at all times to raise her high above the gloom and 
darkness that shrouded her life. Her teachers never 
heard her utter a complaint on the hardness of her lot, 
or express the smallest envy of others, and the rare 
fits of depression to which she gave way were always 
the result of dwelling on her fwu/ts, never on her fate 
oron the happier fortune of other children. It is 
pathetic to know that, though she never murmured 
against the inscrutable decree that had debarred her 
from the means of communication of other children, 
it was always a pain to her to realise that animals 
could see and hear; and if this topic came up in con- 
versation, a shadow would fall on the sensitive little 
face, and she was glad to change the subject. Her 
powers of touch and feeling were developed to quite 
an abnormal degree, so that she could walk with 
accuracy and rapidity through the house, and go 
messages for her teachers. If she met anyone in the 
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corridors, by merely touching them in passing she 
could distinguish who it was; and sometimes she has 
been known, by the vibrations of air in a room, to dis- 
cern who its inmates were. 

The death of a littie child in the Institution was 
the opportunity that Dr. Howe took of first bringing 
to Laura’s mind some knowledge of God and of the 
immortality of the soul. It is very touching and 
beautiful to hear with what eagerness her spirit 
craved a fuller knowledge of the Father of Spirits, 
and with what faith and certainty and trust her soul 
turned, as to a refuge, to the thought of that heaven 
where her darkness should become light. Frequently 
when she asked a question that required a difficult 
explanation, she would forestall the answer by saying, 
**God knows; we can ask Him when we go to Him.” 
When Dr. Howe, who wished her to go to him, and 
not to her other teachers, for all knowledge of the 
deeper things of the spirit, was absent on a journey 
in Europe, she wrote him a letter, from which we 
make some extracts :— 


*“*My very DEAR Dr. Howe,— What can I first say to God when 
Tam wrong? Would He send me good thoughts and forgive me 
when I am very sad for doing wrong? Why does He not love 
wrong people if they love Him? Would He be very happy to 
have me think of Him and heaven very often? . . . Is God 
ever ashamed ? I think of God very often to love Him. Why did 
you say that I must think of God? You must answer me all 
about it—if you do not I shall be sad, Shall we know what to 
ask God todo? When will He let us go to see Him in heaven? 
How did God tell people that He lived in heaven?” 


There are more questions of a similar nature in the 
letter. That the answers which were gradually borne 
in on Laura's spirit, “ seeking after God if haply she 
might find Him,” were full and satisfying, will be 
shown by the following letter that she wrote in 1849 
to a friend in great sorrow for the death of her 
child :— 

“* September 28th, 1849. 

**My DEAR Mrs, L.,—I was very much surprised by the decease 
of your darling last Tuesday. I hoped she would recover very 
soon. I trust that your little Mary is much happier at her new 
home than she was on earth. I am very positive God and His 
beloved Son Christ will educate your child much better than 
men could in this world. I can scarcely realise that the school is 
so excessively beautiful in heaven. I can sympathise with you in 
your great affliction. I cannot help thinking of your trouble and 
little Mary’s illness. I know very certainly that God will pro- 
mote her happiness for ever. I loved her very dearly, as if she 
were my own daughter. I shall miss her very much every time I 
come to see you. I send my best love to you andakiss, I am 
very sad for you.—Yours “lh a 


May we not part with Laura here, in the fulness of 
her childlike faith and love, and with the knowledge 
that forty years after she wrote that letter she passed 
from beyond the limitations of her earthly education 
to that “school in heaven” whose beauty she could 
not realise? 
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Donald brought her home ! 
but there was not a happier 
pair in the North Countree 
that springtide than Donald 
and his bairn-wife Yvonne. 
The North Countree was 
bonnier to her than any other 
land, because Donald’s home was in it. 
The flowers never blossomed so rarely 
before, for Donald went with her over the 
brae and helped to pluck them. In short, 
with Donald by her side, all her life 
seemed spent in fairyland. As to Donald, 
all he cared for just then was to follow Yvonne, 
all he cared to look upon were her dark eyes and wee 
smiling mouth. 

Spring and summer were but one long, happy 
dream ; but as autumn came, with its damp, chilly 
winds and its fading leaves, Yvonne shivered a little 
when out of doors, though Donald wrapped her in his 
plaid. Nor could she walk, she said, so fast nor so 
far as before the swallows went away. 

Now and again he used to look at her with some 
anxiety, but then she laughed so brightly and looked 
so bonnie, that his fears soon passed away. 

So the days passed merrily; yet day by day her 
sweet face grew paler and she felt more tired, till the 
winter came and the trees were bare, when she could 
not go beyond the garden. Yet when Donald was 
near, she smiled en him as brightly as before, so then 
he thought there could be nothing wrong. 

Was it because he loved her with such intense love 
that he did not observe how her colour came and went, 
nor how thin and transparent was the little hand that 
lay in his?) However that may be, it was well for him 
that while the Angel of the Shadow was drawing near 
he knew it not. Had he had but an idea how well she 
was aware that her strength was failing, had he heard 
her praying for patience, and that she might yet be 
willing to leave all she loved, strong man as he was, 
his heart would have been well-nigh broken. 

Many a neighbour, however, noticed with sorrow 
how fragile she was becoming, for she had crept into 
all hearts in that sombre northern home. Many folk 
in Whitehills said softly that the “braw leddy of 
Whitehills was wearing hame.” 

“Ye cudna ca’ it deein’, when ye are just speakin’ 
o’ her,” said one rough fisher-girl as she came home 
from the Laird’s with her empty creel. 

Ah! there were many who knew it, but not he who 
loved her best, for his very love blinded him, And 
who had the heart to tell him? 

It was an old farmer who spoke out at last, one 
day that Donald had ridden to his outlying farm. 

He spoke quite plainly: “I doot she’s deein’; ye 
maun tak’ care, laird.” 

The day was dour and dreary, and the scene by the 
bleak sea-shore was a desolate one; all seemed woe- 
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begone and weary of the winter. The grey sea broke 
with sullen roar, moaning on the dark rocks: the sky 
was black with heavy snow-clouds; and as the wind 
whistled round the bare sand-dunes it carried with it 
great snowflakes here and there. 

Naught could be more bleak or desolate. But the 
old farmer used to tell afterwards, with tears in his 
eyes, how all was bright compared with the dumb 
grief, the utter desolation. which he saw on Donald’s 
face as the latter turned from him, without a word, 
and rode homewards. 

As Donald rode. each footfall of his horse seemed to 
repeat—* I doot she’s deein’, I doot she’s deein’.” 

“Dying! No! No! That could not be!” he re- 
peated to himself in his agony. “And yet 5 

Then, as the snowflakes fell softly on his horse’s 
neck, lay there for an instant and disappeared, the 
dread thought came over him, “Can she, too, be 
fading away like that?” 

Reaching home, he hastened to her favourite room 
—the library. There upon the rug she lay, before the 
ruddy fire, just as he had so often seen her in the old 
days before she was his wife, and in which he used to 
tease her for being so fond of lying lazily on the warm 
grass of her own Breton meadows. 

Donald’s heart gave a great throb of joy when he 
saw her. Surely there could not be much wrong! 
She looked just as she used to look, with just the same 
sweet smile on her parted lips. 

But when he knelt down to waken her, a vague 
terror again seized him; for he noticed now, for the 
first time, how transparent were her tiny, folded hands, 
and how delicate and worn the contour of the face he 
loved, thrown into relief as it was by her dark hair 
spread over the crimson cushion on which the pretty 
head inclined. He almost dreaded the awakening. 

“Oh, Donald!” she whispered, as she woke. “How 
nice! But you are cold. What have you? How sad 
you look, darling! Are you vexed with your wee 
wife for thus sleeping like a child? I do think no 
one else saw me.” 

“Vexed with you, sweet?” he said, as he raised her 
up, trembling and nearly: unmanned by his foreboding 
fear. “How could I be vexed with my—my love, my 
wife? But tell me, Dolly, are you quite, quite well?” 

She smiled as she heard her old pet name. 

“Ah! you think you must call me thus because I 
was lying as the old Dolly used to do. I forgot one 
little moment that I was mistress of Whitehills.” 

“You have not answered my question, little mis- 
tress, all the same. Are you well?” 

This time his anxiety and dread had crept into his 
voice. 

“Why do you ask?” she began. 
her with a gesture. 

“T am frightened. Tell me, Dolly, you are quite 
well!” 

Now she answered not in words; only clasped her 
arms about his neck and looked straight into his eyes 


But he stopped 
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—a look on her face as of a pitying angel, so void of 
self, so pure, so true, so full of heavenly sympathy. 

And then he knew ! 

There was a sad, brief silence, as Donald sat trying 
to master his grief and to realise that his vague fore- 
poding was changed into a stern and terrible fact, to 
be accepted and to be borne to the bitter end. Alas! 
the one short sweet romance of his life was to pass 
away, and his future to be lone and desolate! Could 
he bear it? Could he part with her? It seemed im- 
possible. 

Yvonne only touched his bowed head now and then 
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a broken voice. “ You have been so good tome. It 
was hard at first to be certain that I must leave you, 
whom I love. It will be hard for you. But I have 
learnt to see it will be no real parting—only good-bye 
for a brief space. You must learn this too with me, 
Donald, my love, and help me till I feel content to 
die.” 

As her voice failed, and he felt her trembling in his 
arms, bravely and firmly her husband put aside his 
own grief, soothing her with tender words ; while he 
solemnly vowed to himself that no single word of his 
should make the weary way more hard to her. 


























“He almost dreaded the awakening.’— p. 672. 


softly, and without speaking. Words were not needed 
between these two, who knew what was meant by the 
communion of love. 

In silence they passed through those minutes, black 
with all the bitterness of death. But he would not 
give up all hope without a struggle, though he still 
felt that all was hopeless. 

“How do you know, Yvonne? Oh! let us hope! 
A warm climate! Perhaps some famous doctor !” 

“There is no hope, my Donald. I have heard all. 
Do you not remember the great physician Sir Gervais 
Lockhart, and how you laughed when I would have 
him here on the 12th, and said that his mission was to 
kill men, not grouse? It was for myself I wanted him. 
He is the very best, you know, and he could give ro 
hope. Darling, I have been so happy,” she went on, in 
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As the winter wore away, sweet Yvonne faded 


rapidly, like a delicate flower. Day by day her pure 
face grew paler, her smile more sweet and tender. 
Little by little, Donald schooled himself to give her 
up, till it almost seemed to him that the dark shadow 
itself changed into light, in the steadfastness of her 
knowledge that nothing could really separate hearts 
which had known the real meaning of love. Daily he 
learnt from her how near together are the present 
and the future, until at last he could almost repeat 
her very words, “ It is still for the best.” 

There was then no bitterness in the sorrow, but love 
reigned as ever in the quiet room where she lay think- 
ing of those she loved after her Donald. 

The little village children used to steal shyly into 
her room for the tiny treasures she always had for 
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them. The hard-featured men and women, knowing 
the laird from a boy, and who were at first angry at 
his bringing home a strange French wife from over 
the sea, but the deep love of whose true hearts she had 
long since won—the rough fisher-girls—all in White- 
hills had been her eare. 

Pure as the flowers she loved so well, she had felt 
above all for those who had wandered from the right 
way. No word of blame did they hear from her, but 
the little she said as to the Love they had sinned 
against sank deeper into their hearts than any pun- 
ishment. Many such a one had in Yvonne's quiet 
room taken the first step towards a new life, since 
bravely lived. 

There was then nothing bitter in that “ wearin’ 
hame ”—nothing bitter when one soft spring day the 
end came—that day, which she said was “so beauti- 


ful,” as they opened the window that she might hear 
the rhythm of the waves beating softly on the bright 
smooth sand below. No, there was no bitterness 
when the twilight came, and at the “turn of the 
tide,” with her eyes fixed on Donald’s face, she gaye 
a gentle sigh and her loving spirit passed to the Home 
where love is purified and triumphant as ever. 


It is full spring again in the North Countree, but 
Donald goes very lonely over the brae and by the sea, 
Nevertheless, the flowers are fresh and sweet after 
their winter’s sleep, and deep in his soul lies the truth 
of the old German song— 


** When love from love dread Death doth part, 
Whispers aye each faithful heart 
(Consolation true and sweet !), 

‘Soon! ah, soon again we meet !’” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL FESTIVAL HYMNS. 


BY MARGARET HAYCRAFT. 


Morning. 


HE golden Sabbath light 
Hath brought our festal day : 
Let every soul unite, 
Let praise resound alway, 
Let children join the angel-throng, 
And lift to Christ a triumph-song. 


To Thee, to Thee we come 

Our Saviour, throned on high ! 
Thou art our Rest, our Home, 

Who dost our needs supply ; 
Thanksgiving for Thy help we pour— 
Lead on, lead on for evermore. 


Thou art the Light of lights, 
By sinless hosts adored ; 
In Thee all power unites, 
Oh, Christ, of love the Lord! 
Of glory art Thou crownéd King— 
Oh, teach our lips Thy praise to sing! 


The forests breathe Thy grace, 
The waves take up the hymn, 
And with o’ershadowed face 
The shining seraphim 
Adoring bow before Thy feet, 
And lift to Thee their anthems sweet. 


Now from Thy courts of gold 
Our Saviour, bend, we pray ; 
Thy little ones behold 
On this, the children’s day,— 
The while their voices, choiring high, 
Crown Him Who drew the children nigh ! 


€bdening. 


OW the dews of evening fall, 
Shadows cast their tender veil. 
Stars are smiling over all, 
Down on grassy hill and dale ; 
Unto every heart be peace 
That shall make the shadows bright! 
May the Love that cannot cease 
Fold us, clasp us close to-night. 


There is light at eventide 
Unto every trustful heart ; 
They who in the Lord confide 
From the Day-star never part. 
Day and night, and year by year, 
Christ, our Sunlight, watcheth o’er— 
He is speaking, ‘Be of cheer, 
I am with you evermore.” 


Master, with Thy children stay ! 
Little ones are dear to Thee: 

Never let their footsteps stray, 
Keep them Thine eternally. 

With Thy wayworn pilgrims, too, 
Lord, abide, and give them rest— 

Be to all the Shepherd true, 
Leading to the waters blest. 


Here amid our ranks, O Lord, 
Be for aye Thy presence known,— 
Be Thy Spirit richiy poured, 

Claim us, keep us all Thine own. 
O Thou Lamb that once wast slain! 
Guide us to the pastures bright, 
Where through all the fadeless plain 

Thou art Love and Life and Light. 
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THE TRANSFORMING 


BY THE REV. R. MUNRO, B.D., 


(St. JoHN 


{ have no doubt often noticed 
the difference between words 
and the reality, or even be- 
tween descriptions and pic- 
tures. I have recently stood 
before a painting by Herbert 
Schmalz which has done more 
to stamp upon my soul the 
faith of the early saints and 

the cruel inhumanity of Rome than anything that 
I had hitherto read about these sad times. There 
below was the wide and well-sanded arena. Right 
round the walls of the arena, bound to posts by 
strong thongs, were the victims—the noblest and the 
best in the land. Men—strong, wise, and learned ; 
women—young, and beautiful, and good; even the 
children, with the fresh life in their veins and the 
innocence of Paradise still hovering around their 
heads like an angel of peace, were there rather than 
deny Him who had redeemed them by His own blood 
unto God. Above them, in rows rising tier upon tier, 
sat the gay, frivolous, pleasure-seeking populace -.of 
Rome. Not men only, not those to whom life had 
become a weariness and a burden, but young girls and 
noble dames, crowded there to laugh and jest until 
the great iron doors swung open, and the lions roared 
as they rushed upon their helpless victims, and 
the amusement of the hour began. It was a pitiful 
sight, and no one can look even at the representation 
of it without feeling sadder in heart because of the 
evil that has always been arrayed against Christ and 
His Kingdom. 

As the picture is more than words, so for Martha 
the reality was more than the utterance of Jesus. In 
her sorrow she had listened to the Divine announce- 
ment, “ Thy brother shall live again.” It was a word 
of light, a word of hope. Like a meteor it travelled 
across the darkness of her soul and lightened it for a 
time with heavenly brightness. But as she stood at 
the grave of her dead brother—a rock-hewn sepulchre 
of the kind that may still be seen in the Catacombs of 
Rome—and heard Christ say, “Take ye away the 
stone,” she was confronted with the reality. Lazarus 
had been dead four days—the forces of decay had been 
silently at work—and she did not wish to have her 
feelings either offended or outraged. She had for- 
gotten the word of Christ. The seen was more to her 
than the unseen; and she had to be reminded, “ Said 
not I unto thee, that if thou wouldest believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God?” 

In a way that few have seen was it given her to see 
that glory. The brother that was dead became alive 
again, and he that was lost was restored. The circle 
at Bethany was reunited, and the old love and the old 
fellowship went on as before. 

She saw the glory of God as few have seen it. And 
yet to all who have faith is the same vision bestowed: 


POWER OF FAITH. 
F.R.S.E., OLD KILPATRICK. 
xi. 40.) 


Not, indeed, in the same measure, yet really and 
without deception. Faith brings the Divine presence 
into that in which there was formerly nothing but 
our own shadow or our own fear. It takes away from 
the very grave its sorrow, and makes it a place of 
rejoicing. There is nothing that it does not beautify 
as by the touch of God’s own hand. 


I. Take, first of all, life in its wide and general 
sense. 

To many life is a kind of chaos. It is a weary, dull 
round, without purpose or end, without triumph or 
achievement. It is a sleeping and a forgetting, a 
dreaming and an awakening. There is in it for such 
neither law nor order, and they move aimlessly like 
ships becalmed or adrift upon an unknown sea. 

For many, again, life is not a chaos, but a pain and 
a misery. No day brings relief, no day brings rest 
from this agony-wheel to which they are tied, and 
which goes round and round incessantly. The same 
hard, crushing toil, the same weary burdens that are 
ready to break the heart; the same narrow boundaries, 
the same sorrows, the same sins. Oh! the monotony 
and the misery of it! Living, yet living so that all 
the poison and the evil of life enter into the heart and 
the soul and bring into them bitterness and worm- 
wood, coldness and death. 

And yet, chaotic and dreary as life may be, what a 
change does faith make upon it! You may have seen 
a chemical mixture of stuffs in a glass jar, all dark, 
confused, and turbid. But no sooner is another chem- 
ical substance or precipitant added than the dark 
and turbid elements in the solution sink to the bottom, 
and the whole becomes clear and transparent as 
crystal. Faith is the great precipitant in life. It 
causes the bad elements to sink to the bottom, and it 
makes for itself a clear, bright, and beautiful sphere. 

Baron Bunsen—one of the great souls—who fifty 
years ago was well known both in Germany and in 
our own land for his labours in literature and politics, 
wrote what is still recognised as a notable work on 
“God in History.’”’ The acute philosophical and prac- 
tical mind traced in the rise and fall of nations, in the 
events that go to form the destiny of peoples and 
individuals, the hand of a creative and formative 
and Almighty Power. Faith, for each one who has it, 
sees God in history. In every stage of life, in every 
onward movement of humanity, it discerns the guid- 
ance and influence of an eternally beneficent mind 
and will. “ Nothing walks with aimless feet ;” and 
in the vast whole there is nothing too great to 
need God, nothing too little to escape His omniscient 
eye. 


II. Again, faith glorifies the troubles of individual 
existence. 
These are too many even to attempt to enumerate, 
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for each heart has its own sorrow, each life its own 
burden. Let us look at a few that are supported by 
Biblical precedent. 

How often do we feel ourselves shut in on all sides 
as Moses was when the Red Sea stood in front, when 
on the right and left he was surrounded by high, 
impassable rock walls, and when, behind, the hosts of 
Pharaoh pressed on in eager and hostile haste! At 
such times worldly wisdom can devise no way of 
escape, and the resources of sense fail and are at 
fault. Yet, even then, as we raise our souls to God, 
and keep our ears open, we hear coming down from 
the eternal stillness the words, “Fear ye not. stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord which He will 
show to you to-day.” And as we go forward, as our 
feet touch the water, the sea is parted like a wall on 
each side, and we pass over dryshod. 

Or it may be that we stand before a citadel that has 
to be taken—some passion or evil of our nature, or 
temptation that has to be overcome—and as we look at 
it we are, like Joshua before the city of Ai, thought- 
ful and sad, Our own plans will not avail ; we need 
a Divine plan, a Divine help; and as we think and 
meditate, the angel of the Lord appears, and points to 
the triumphs of faith. Faith will do what force of 
arms and strategy can never do. And so we tread in 
the way of faith day by day, and when the right 
moment comes we behold the glory of God. Like a 
quick-descending might it falls upon the alien citadel 
and destroys it. 

Or it may be, perhaps, that through no fault of 
ours we are, like St. Peter when he was cast into prison 
and bound with chains, unjustly brought into trouble. 
There we are enfettered, with danger threatening, and 
with no means of clearing ourselves. But as we lie 
and wait, a light suddenly breaks in upon the dark- 
ness, and God’s messenger arrives and speaks in our 
ear, saying, “ Arise up quickly, gird thyself, and bind 
on thy sandals.” And under the leadership of this 
Divine visitant we are conducted through the com- 
panies of watching soldiers, and the iron doors open, 
and our celestial guide never leaves us till we are out 
on the street and breathe the free air of heaven. 


III. What a glorifying power, too, is faith, in the 
afflictions of the human lot! 

Affliction may be said to be one of the troubles of 
existence ; but it is more than that. Our troubles are 
the annoyances that arise because of our own actions, 
or the actions of others, or because of the surroundings 
in which we are placed. Affliction is usually char- 
acterised as the direct hand of God upon us. It is one 
of His methods of educating us; and it is the most 
mysterious and inscrutable in our history. 

There is nothing, at this moment, that is wider 
extended than suffering. Why so much suffering— 
so much racking of muscle and bone and nerve? 
Natural explanations may satisfy us in the calmness 
of our studies, when we are strong and well, but when 
we ourselves are laid on beds of pain, or when we see 
others fevered and in agony, we seek another ex- 
planation than that which is brought to us in the 
name of science. At such times we like to connect 
suffering with the Divine hand, and to see in it a deep 
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spiritual significance. 
poet— 


We love to believe with the 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another's gain.” 


Suffering in the light of faith assumes a new 
meaning. It is not a scourge, not a mysterious hand 
thrust up to harass and disturb; it is the finger of 
God touching our souls and causing the Divine image 
to stand out more distinctly there, even as the sculptor 
by the needful stroke and touch gives shape and form 
to the creation of his fancy. ‘For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory, while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

Hard as are the sufferings of life for many, there is 
a hope that rises above the thought that existence is 
merely the aggregate of powers grinding, crushing, 
and cruel. It is the hope that above and beneath all 
there are a Father's heart and a Father’s hand—a 
hand which if it corrects has behind it a heart which 
is loving and sympathising, strong and true, and upon 
which we can throw ourselves. 


IV. Once more, faith is the power that glorifies death, 

Death in itself is always more or less repulsive. 

It may, in some cases, retain lingering traces of the 
beauty that belonged to the soul; but in itself it is 
not beautiful, and we cannot make ourselves believe it 
is. As we stand before it, ugly questions rise which it 
cannot help us to solve, hard problems to which it can 
assist us to no answer. 

Curious it is that when we stand in presence of the 
dead these questions as to the how, the whence, and 
the whither should press upon the soul. Is it because 
at other times we are so occupied with the present and 
the real that we take no thought as to the sternest of 
all realities because it seems to stand so indefinitely 
far away? Anyhow, as the shadow of the grave falls 
upon us, we are haunted by the mystery of death. 
What is it? why do we die? where do we go? 

Mocking voices come to us; but they leave the 
heart cold, and the feelings unsatisfied, and the mind 
disquieted. And as we stand thus perplexed there 
sounds out a voice clearer, more certain than all the 
rest—“I am the Resurrection and the Life ; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live.” . . “Iam He that liveth and was dead, and 
behold I am alive for evermore.” In the light of 
these words a great hope springs up in our heart, and 
our feelings are joyous and our mind is still. Death 
is the transition to a fuller life, a needed step in our 
advancement from the lower to the higher, from the 
sarthly to the heavenly. 

In the days when amulets and talismans were believed 
in, pieces of stone, or silver or gold, were carried about 
in the hope that they would avert evil and insure 
success, Our true talisman is faith. If we bring it 
with us wherever we ¢o, it will deliver us from trouble 
and make our way bright and triumphant; it will 
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crown life's sufferings with a divine glory, and trans- 
form death itself into the angel of God. It will do so 
not because we regard it as a charm. or because we 
attach to it any superstitious value, but because it 
brings us into contact with Christ. He alone is the 
source of our strength and hope, our peace and 
blessedness. Let us ever, therefore, stretch out our 
hearts and souls to this object of our faith and love. 
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Let us pray for His presence and touch; for even as 
everything that King Midas touched became changed 
into gold, so as often as our eternal King comes near 
and touches, us His touch will transfigure and glorify 
our poor earthly lives. “We all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 


20+ 


HIS PERPLEXING 


SILENCE. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 











““Marmorie bent to kiss her.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“(X OING out again, Marmorie ? ” 
“Yes, mother. unless you want me, dear. 


Mr. Dacre asked me to go boating with him 
if it were fine; and it is such a lovely day that I 
thought——” 


“Oh, yes, go and enjoy yourself; I am sure you 


have not many pleasures.” 
sighed. 

“Why, mother, I am quite happy with you.” And 
Marmorie bent to kiss her, before she ran down the 
narrow strip of garden, which, on account of its 
boasting two lilac-bushes, she had dignified with the 
name of the “ Park.” 


And Mrs. Charrington 
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Mrs. Charrington watched her retreating figure 
almost wistfully. Marmorie was her only child, and 
ever since her father’s death, when she was a tiny, 
toddling baby, this mother and daughter had been all 
in all to each other. Despite the narrow income, 
they had been very happy even in London lodgings, 
where they had lived for the sake of Marmorie’s 
education ; but now they had taken this cottage on 
the banks of the Thames, life was, as Marmorie often 
said, “ like a fairy-tale.” 

And indeed, no fairy princess could be prettier 
than she, as she turned at the gate to wave a good- 
bye, smiling under ker pretty -hat, while her pale 
pink cotton gown made a spot of colour against the 
background of greenery. A young man with artistic 
yearnings had once said of Marmorie that she re- 
minded him of Romney’s picture of the “ Parson’s 
Daughter ;” and there was more truth in the asser- 
tion than there usually is in such compliments. She 
had the same dull fair hair, the dark eyes, and the 
daintily delicate complexion, with the wistful ex- 
pression that still puzzles us, smiling down from the 
walls of the National Gallery, fair and fresh as when 
first it left the painter’s hand. 

And as no fairy-tale could be complete without the 
prince, so he was not far to find,in the person of 
Clement Dacre, a young barrister, whose devotion to 
the river had certainly been stimulated since the day 
he saved Marmorie’s kitten from a watery grave, and 
so was introduced to Mrs. Charrington as the gallant 
rescuer, from which time he had gradually and easily 
slipped into the position of the family friend. 

“I wonder whether I am foolish to let her see so 
much of him?” mused Mrs. Charrington, now she was 
left alone. “Clement Dacre is such a good fellow, I 
feel I can trust him with her ; and in the end 
And she went off into a day-dream, as mothers will, 
in which Marmorie and Clement Dacre were standing 
side by side, to the sound of wedding bells. 

While she was dreaming, Marmorie wandered down 
to a bend of the river that was her usual trysting- 
place; and here a boat was moored, and Clement 
Dacre was lounging on the bank. 

He started up when he saw her. 
have come ; I had half given you up.” 
* Yes, Iam late ; but I had so many things to do.” 

“What an industrious little girl you are!” he said, 
looking down with a smile into her face, and letting 
his eyes rest there with that half-unconscious gaze 
we allow ourselves when we are very much in love. 

“ Well, you wouldn’t have me idle,” she answered, 
with a laugh; for this prolonged gaze of admiration 
was embarrassing. “But don’t you think we are 
losing all the best part of the afternoon? ” 

“No, I never feel that time is wasted if I am with 
you,” he said, with meaning emphasis. “But I’ 
unmoor the boat, and we’ll have a row,” and in 
another moment they were skimming over the water. 

“What a lovely summer we are having!” said 
Marmorie, the not very original remark occurring to 
her as she saw Dacre’s eyes fixed on her with the look 
of admiration which she almost resented, though she 
would have found it hard to explain the reason why, 
even to herself. 


“Tam glad you 


“Yes, and a summer I shall always remember, for 
its sunshine will help to brighten the dark winter 
days that will come; and when I am working in 
those dingy chambers of mine, I shall often think of 
these days we have had together on the river—our 
summer idyll.” 

As he spoke, Marmorie felt as though a dark clond 
had come across the sky of her happiness. Without 
picturing a definite future for herself, as her mother 
was doing, she had always, in every day-dream, seen 
Clement Dacre a prominent figure in the foreground 
of her fancy. And now he was speaking as though 
all was to be at an end between them, and she shivered 
as she realised, for the first time, how very dark the 
days would be without his presence to lighten them, 

“But why think of the winter on such a lovely 
day?” 

“Because the summer is dying; 
grant you, but none the less dying.” 

“When we first knew you, the lilacs were in blos- 
som, and now the dahlias and chrysanthemums are 
out.” 

* You dear little country girl, to count time bya 
calendar of flowers! Yes, I am always sorry to see 
the dahlias—stuck-up, conceited-looking things! they 
are like the pall-bearers for Queen Summer's funeral.” 

* But shall we see nothing more of you when winter 
comes?” asked Marmorie, steadying her voice with 
an effort. 

“Oh, yes,’ he answered, a little uneasily. “But, 
you see, I shall be busy in the winter, for I have 
wasted my time terribly this summer, and must make 
up for it then by hard work; and I have so many 
friends in town, that I expect I shan’t have much 
time for running down here.” 

There was a: long silence, broken only by the regular 
dip of the oars, as Dacre bent to his work, putting all 
his strength inte it, as though he sought any means 
to distract his mind from the painful sensations of 
the moment. For he knew—and none better—that he 
was treating Marmorie very cruelly. But, at present, 
marriage formed no part in the scheme of Clement 
Dacre’s future. He argued that he was very well of 
as he was; and so, though he was fond of her, he 
thought it time the “summer idyll,” as he called the 
past few weeks, should end. 

“Well, you know how glad we shall be to see you 
whenever youcan get away from the ‘dingy chambers’ 
and all your London friends; but this is quite 4 
summer place. and there is nothing very attractive 
about it in the winter.” 

“She is taking it very coolly,” he thought, and, 
man-like, resented this behaviour on the part of his 
victim, and it was with real feeling in his voice that 
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he answered— 

“This place would always have an attraction for 
me, whether it were summer or winter. Surely you 
cannot doubt this?” 

For one moment she hoped he was going to say 
more; but he thought he had gone as far as prudence 
would allow, and waited for her reply, resting on his 
oars, and looking into her face. 

“Yes, it is nearly as pretty in winter as in sum 
mer,” she said, purposely misunderstanding him, and, 
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without allowing him time to speak, added: “ And 
now will you take me back again? as I have been 
out long enough, and must go home.” 

The row home was rather a silent one; but, on 
landing, Dacre asked her when she would come out 
with him again. 

“J think this must be my last row; it takes up so 
much of my time, and I ought not to leave my mother 
as often as I do.” 

He did not attempt to press her any further. 
«Then this is good-bye for no one knows how long?” 
with an interrogatory emphasis in his voice and a 
pleading look in his eyes. 

*Yes,as you say, the summer is dying, and our 
summer idyll had better die too.” And with these 
words she left him, so abruptly, that he hardly grasped 
the fact that she had gone, until he saw her pink 
gown lessening to a mere speck in the distance. His 
first impulse was to run after her and implore her to 
take back those last words; in which case, Mrs. 
Charrington’s dream might have become a reality. 
But, on second thoughts, he decided to let things be. 
It was best as it was. She would forget him, and he 
would forget her, and this would be as a dream. 

While Dacre was reviewing the situation, Marmorie 
walked quickly on towards home, dimly conscious that 
she was very miserable, but with the pain as yet too 
fresh in her heart for her to analyse it. She was glad 


to reach the gate, and walk up the ‘‘Park” between the 
flowerless lilacs, and the aggressive dahlias, to the tiny 
verandah, where Mrs. Charrington was resting in an 
American rocking-chair, with Marmorie’s little grey 


kitten on her knee. 

“Here I am, mother, very hot, and rather tired, and 
quite ready for tea——Why, Moodles,” picking up the 
kitten as she spoke, and perching it on her shoulder, 
“you are a lazy little cat, never to run down to the 
gate to meet me!” kissing his small grey face as she 
spoke, a liberty he instantly resented. 

“Moodles is lazy, like me. But where is Mr. 
Dacre? I thought you would bring him home with 
you,” and there was a shade of anxiety in her mother’s 
voice which Marmorie did not fail to notice, and put 
down to its right cause. 

“He had to row the boat home to Maidenhead and 
catch the train to town.” 

“But he has always left it at the boat-house here 
and come back to tea with you,” persisted Mrs. 
Charring ton. 

Marmorie hesitated before answering. She was de- 
voted to her mother, and often said that they shared 
every thought together; but yet, however fond a 
mother and daughter may be, there is one subject that 
itis always difficult for them to discuss, and that is 
the daughter's lover. But she felt that now, if ever, 
was the time to speak, and with a great effort, and 
hiding her face in Moodles’ grey coat, she said— 

“Mr. Dacre has said good-bye, mother, and I do not 
think we shall see anything more of him. He said 
that the summer was over, and that though he should 
always remember these past weeks, yet he should not 
be able to come and see us often in the winter—he 
would be too much engaged. He said it all very 
kindly, but he meant it for good-bye, and when he 
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asked me to go boating with him again, I refused. 
and—and that’s all,” she ended, almost defiantly. 

“TI can’t understand it, Marmorie; I thought so 
differently of Clement Dacre.” And Mrs. Charrington 
looked helplessly into her daughter's face, as if to read 
there an answer to the puzzle. 

“We have made a mistake, mother dear, you and 
I, and thought that Mr. Dacre was my lover when he 
was only a friend. It was an amusement to him to 
come down here, but now he is tired of it—men soon 
grow tired,” said this young philosopher, whose 
knowledge of men, and their propensity for growing 
tired, was, at present, limited to Clement Dacre. 
“ And now, mother dear, we will never speak of this 
any more. It has been a mistake, that is all, and I 
want to forget it as soon as I can— to shut it up and 
put it out of my life.” And bending down, she kissed 
her, and went into the house, leaving Mrs. Charrington 
to try if she, too,could not learn that lesson of forget- 
fulness, of which Marmorie had, in her ignorance, 
spoken as though it were to be easily learnt. 


CHAPTER IT. 


SuMMER had died ; slowly, reluctantly, as though she 
could not tear herself away from the scenes that had 
been made beautiful with her presence, and Winter 
had reigned in her stead for five dreary months, and 
now the lilacs were once more in blossom in Mrs. Char- 
rington’s garden. 

“See, mother, what a lovely spray of lilac! I love 
lilac : it is the sweetest-scented flower of all, only it is 
a pity that it lasts such a little time.” 

“Like all the prettiest, sweetest things, Marmorie 
—youth, and hope, and love—all sweet, and all soon 
over.” 

“Why. mother, what is the matter? You speak so 
sadly, and it is such a bright day—a day when one 
ought to be full of hope—isn’t it, Moodles?” turning 
as she spoke to her pet, a kitten now no longer, but a 
very respectable-sized cat, who looked as though the 
world had treated him kindly. 

“ Well, dear, my youth is over, so that every year 
that comes round I have less to look forward to; and 
as for hope—well, I think that has gone too,” and 
Mrs. Charrington sighed, and leant back with a tired 
air, as though the effort of speaking were too much 
for her. 

“ But love, mother, that hasn’t gone ; while youand 
I have each other, I think we can do without all the 
rest,” and Marmorie’s arms twined lovingly round her. 
Each was thinking of another love that had only a 
year ago promised to come into their lives, and that 
had vanished, leaving a blank where all before had 
been sunshine. But, after a moment's silence, Mrs. 
Charrington roused herself, and said— 

“T want to talk to you. dear, but what I have to 
say isn’t anything pleasant.” 

* Well, mother, never mind—let me hear it. They 
say you halve troubles and double joys by sharing 
them ; and you and I have weathered so many storms 
together, that I don’t think we need be afraid of one 
more. 
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“Yes, together, Marmorie : but if you had to face a 
trouble alone ?” 

“Well, I would do my best to bear it bravely. I 
think I have a little of the fighting spirit in me, which 
is right in a soldier's daughter.” And she looked up 
with a smile. But there was no answering gleam in 
her mother’s eyes, and, with a feeling of dread, she 
sried out, “ Mother, tell me quickly! I don’t under- 
stand, but I know it is something dreadful.” 

“Marmorie, my own darling, I am going away from 
you forever. I have known it for some time. I did 
not want to tell you until nearly the end, that these 
last days together should be unclouded—but I am 
dying.” 

There was a long silence—such a silence as only 
falls when joy is too great, or despair too deep, for 
words—but the agony in Marmorie’s dark eyes told, 
more than any cries or lamentations could have done, 
that she was nearly heart-broken. 

“Tt can’t be, mother darling,” she said at last; 
“there must be some mistake; God could not be so 
cruel. You are all I have in the whole wide world ; 
we have always been together, and we can’t be parted 
now. Oh,mother! don’t leave me—say it isn’t true— 
say it is a mistake.” And she clung to her mother as 
though her love were strong enough to ward off even 
Death himself. But as she clung to her for protection 
—even as she had doneas a tearful, frightened child— 
the mother grew calmer, as though some of the light 
from a better world, where the tangled problems of 
life shall be solved at last, were shining even now on 
this dark hour. 

“You will be my own brave girl,” she said, stroking 
the fair head soothingly, ‘and you won’t make it 
harder for me to bear, will you?” 

The old habit of unselfish love came now to Mar- 
morie’s aid, and, steadying her voice with a great 
effort, she said— 

“Forgive me: I was selfish; but oh, mother, I 
never guessed what it was you wanted to tell me.” 

“No, and I did not want you to guess. I wanted 
these last days together to be as bright as they could 
be, so that you should have a happy past to look back 
upon, whatever the future may bring. But it is the 
future—your future, my darling—that makes me so 
anxious.” 

“You mean, there will be nothing left for me 
when——” 

“When I am gone,” her mother finished quietly ; 
“ves, that is what I mean. You know, the income 
I have dies with me, and there will be nothing left 
Perhaps I have been to 
blame not to have told you this before, but I had 
hoped that it would not have been necessary to tell 
you; I had hoped that you would have married 
Clement Dacre.” 

Marmorie winced. Even now she could not bear to 
hear his name; but she felt that she must speak the 
truth to her mother, for soon there would be no one 
left to whom she could tell her troubles. 

“Yes, mother, I had hoped so too; but, you see, we 
both made a mistake. But you mustn't trouble about 
me. You have given me such a good education that 
I shan’t have any difficulty in earning my own living. 
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I could be a secretary or a clerk to-morrow ; or, if 
the worst comes to the worst, a governess—I can find 
heaps of things to do.” 

She spoke cheerfully, little knowing that “ heaps of 
things todo” are not easy to find, and that many a 
bright, clever girl who set out, full of hope, to find 
“London streets paved with gold,” has drooped and 
faded in the great city, until she has been glad to end 
in a workhouse; or some‘imes, in the madness of 
despair, has let the dark waters of oblivion close over 
her for ever. But this Marmorie did not know, and 
she spoke in perfect good faith when she told her 
mother she could easily earn her own living. 

Mrs. Charrington, who knew more of the world 
than her daughter, looked doubtfully at her; but she 
would not now saya word of her fears. “She has 
had enough sorrow for one day; let her think ag 
brightly of the future as she can.” 

So they sat talking on, these two who were all in 
all to one another, of that future which could only 
come to one of them. Many were the plans Marmorie 
made ; and the mother listened, every now and again 
pressing the strong young hand that clasped hers so 
protectingly. 

“And oh, my darling,” she said at length, “he 
good and true. Whatever temptations come to you, 
whatever troubles, never lose heart, but work to the 
end, and be my brave little girl through it all. And 
now I am very tired, and I think I will go to bed, 
Good-night, and God bless you!” And, with that, 
Mrs. Charrington kissed her once more—a long, linger- 
ing kiss—and then they parted. 

Marmorie felt strangely restless that night, and, 
opening her window, sat for long looking out on the 
“Park,” while the scent of the lilacs, wafted to her 
on the still, warm air, brought back memories of last 
year; and, strange though it seemed, her thoughts 
were more with Clement Dacre than with the mother 
from whom she must part so soon. “I thought he 
loved me dearly; but it was a mistake—all a mis- 
take. I thought my life would be so different; but 
now I shall be left alone, with no one in all the wide 
world to care for me.” The sense of loneliness was 
too much for her, and, resting her head on her arms, 
she cried bitterly. 

But she was young, and could not so easily kill 
hope, and, as she undressed, she argued with herself 
that her mother might not really be so ill ; doctors 
were sometimes wrong, and she might yet recover; 
and, with this thought to comfort her, she fell asleep. 

The morning dawned bright and fair—an ideal 
spring day—and Marmorie felt unusually light 
hearted, as she dressed quickly, and went to her 
mother’s door before she ran down-stairs. 

But, hearing no sound, she said contentedly, “She 
is asleep; I am so glad.” And she helped Katie to 
prepare a dainty little breakfast-tray, and told her 
to carry it up-stairs. “Go in if she doesn’t answer 
you, for she had better have her breakfast.” 

Then she turned to give Moodles his milk, as that ex- 
acting creature always required her earliest attention. 

Suddenly she heard Katie scream—a shrill cry of 
fear—and in that moment she knew the worst : knew, 
before she had run up-stairs to the terrified little 
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servant, that the parting had come sooner than either 
of them had thought possible, and that she was 
motherless, 


CHAPTER III. 


“THEN I think we understand each other, Miss 
Charrington. You will come here at eleven, and 
remain until four, acting as my secretary, and will 
receive two pounds a week in return for your ser- 
vices. I never like to be hard on people, and would 
always rather over-pay than under-pay,” and there 
was a ring of self-satisfaction in Mrs. Jameson’s 
voice, as she turned towards Marmorie with an air 
of dismissal. 

The room in which they were seated was a typical 
London drawing-room, where wealth and good taste 
were combined to make as perfect a whole as was 
possible. Silken hangings, quaint carvings, rare pic- 
tures, tall palms, and sweet-scented flowers gave a 
picture that seemed almost bewildering to Marmorie’s 
inexperienced eyes, and it was not until Mrs, Jameson 
said, with some little impatience in her tone, “ Then 
we will consider the matter settled, and I shall expect 
you here at eleven on Monday,” that she realised, with 
a start, that she had been day-dreaming when she 
should have said good-morning. 

As she went down the wide stairs, a young man ran 
lightly up, stepping on one side to let her pass, and 
at the same time favouring her with the admiring 
stare which even well-bred men allow themselves 
when looking at a pretty girl. 

Marmorie flushed slightly, and at that moment an 
almost unaccountable feeling of loneliness came over 
her. She had been alone now for five months, trying 
hard to get something to do, and in the meantime 
living upon her slender income. But her little store 
grew less and less, and she was beginning to fear that 
soon she and Moodles—faithful in adversity—would 
have to leave the tiny Bayswater lodgings, when she 
saw an advertisement for a secretary. and, to her own 
surprise, found herself chosen, out of a crowd of 
applicants, for the post. And now, instead of feeling 
thankful that at last she was able to put a barrier 
between herself and starvation, she was only con- 
scious of a great sense of loneliness. The glance of 
admiration had brought back to her other eyes that 
had looked into her own so tenderly that she had 
believed all they mutely told her, and had given her 
heart away. She had loved Clement Dacre, and, 
having loved once, would love always. 

While Marmorie, from motives of economy, was 
walking from Upper Brooke Street to Bayswater, 
Harry Jameson burst into his mother’s room, ex- 
claiming— 

“Who is that awfully prett 
on the stairs?” 

“Pretty girl? Oh, that is Miss Charrington, my 
secretary —at least, I am going to see how she 
will do.” 

“She’s a great deal too pretty to be a secretary ; 
she’s too pretty for anything except to sit still and 
be admired.” 

“And do you think,” replied Mrs. Jameson, with 
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gathering scorn in her voice, “that a pretty woman 
is necessarily a fool? That is so like a man, to 
imagine that a pretty face is only created for his 
amusement. But Iam glad you have mentioned her 
to me, Harry, as this gives me the opportunity of 
saying that I hope there will be no nonsense of any 
kind between you and Miss Charrington. She comes 
here as my secretary, and you won’t have any oppor- 
tunity of seeing her unless you make one for your- 
self, and that I beg you will not do. There is nothing 
more cruel, in my opinion, than a man amusing him- 
self with a girl who is in an inferior position to 
himself. I should not say all this to you, only you 
seem to admire Miss Charrington so extravagantly.” 

“Tf you mean that I think her the prettiest girl J 
have ever seen, you are about right; and if she is a 
lady—as she certainly appears to be—-I cannot under. 
stand your speaking of her as ‘a girl in an inferior 
position.’” And, so saying, he left the room, not giving 
her time to answer him. 

Harry Jameson, without being too clever, was a 
thoroughly nice fellow, and, as he was young and 
impressionable, Marmorie’s face had struck him more 
than he cared to acknowledge, and his mother’s in- 
judicious warning had been all that was needed to 
fan the flame of admiration into a warmer feeling. 
He would not have owned it even to himself, but as 
he walked to his club he was as nearly in love with 
his mother’s secretary as it was possible to be, and 
the thought most prominent in his mind was that he 
would certainly “make the opportunity” to which 
that lady had alluded, and make Miss Charrington’s 
acquaintance without delay; and after that—well, 
time would decide. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Look happy, don't they, Mr. Dacre? They haven't 
begun to experience the waning of the honeymoon ;” 
and the speaker, an elderly lady, with a singularly 
attractive face, looked almost regretfully after a 
couple who were strolling on together in that state 
of blissful unconsciousness that suggests to the least 
intelligent of observers that they are bride and bride- 
groom. 

Clement Dacre looked after them with languid in- 
terest, as though he only roused himself to please his 
companion, and then leant back upon the bench again 
with an air of utter weariness. He was changed in- 
deed since the day he had pulled Marmorie Charring- 
ton up the Thames and they had said good-bye. Then 
he had been a strong man, and now he was only a 
wreck of his former self ; the fever that had followed 
the “hard work” of which he had spoken, had com- 
pletely pulled him down. And so he had come, after 
visiting many countries and wearying of all, amongst 
the pleasure-seekers and health-seekers to try and find 
his lost strength in Monte Carlo, that most perfect of 
all spots for scenery, that has not been inaptly named 
the ‘“ Garden of Europe.” 

“Yes. but the waning will come,” he said at length, 
“all the more surely that they haven’t now even & 
suspicion of it. They think this sort of thing will go 
on for ever—love, devotion, and living only for each 





























other—but they will grow tired of it, as one tires of 
everything.” 

Lady Lomond looked at him in some surprise. 

“I don’t see why it should be so. I am an old 
woman now—oh yes, I am,” in answer to a shake of 
his head. “I look in my glass, and that never de- 
ceives me. But I mean that I have lived much longer 
in the world than you, and yet I don’t take such a 
gloomy view of life as you do. I have known love 
live through every kind of trial and trouble, and 
sorrow that has drawn people even more closely to- 
gether; and there was a slight quiver in her 
yoice as she finished her sentence. 

Clement Dacre was touched. He remembered hav- 
ing heard Lady Lomond’s story—of her love for the 
penniless soldier ; of the opposition of her family ; 
how she had faced poverty, danger, and privation, 
following him over the world, until the last scene of 
all, when she had left him in the far Eastern land. 
where he had died a soldier’s death: his last words 
and thoughts being still for her. 

“But you are one of the happy exceptions,” he said 
at last, after a silence in which both had been busy 
with thoughts that lay “too deep for words.” “ For 
most of us, life is nothing but one long disappoint- 
ment; and if Drummond is right, and love is ‘the 
greatest thing in the world, many of us never have 
the chance of proving it in our own persons.” 

“Don’t you think that is generally our own fault? 
I think people would be so far happier if they hadn’t 
set up such a false ideal for themselves. You hear 
men—and women too—speak as though money and 
position were the only things worth living for or 
striving for, and when they might have been happy 
with each other, they have let prudent friends reason 
with them, and have parted.” 

“You are advocating ‘improvident marriages,’ Lady 
Lomond. What would the economists and the social 
reformers say if they could hear you?” 

“T know that I made what the world calls an ‘im- 
provident marriage,’ and yet I don’t think anyone has 
had a happier life than I have.” 

He longed to say that now the happiness had gone 
she was experiencing the blank and sense of loss that 
make up the sum total of so many lives; but he hesi- 
tated, when, with quick intuition, she answered his 
thoughts. 

“No, I am not unhappy. I can live in other 
people’s lives, and am happy in that way—almost as 
happy as I was before. And, besides, when once love 
has shone into any life, even if it seems obscured for 
a time—for the light of true love can never be put 
out—it has the power to brighten all the days that 
are to come : those dark days when two are parted.” 

He started violently. These were the very words 
he had said to Marmorie that last day they had been 
together : said them more as a pretty fancy than with 
the idea of giving them any real meaning ; and now 
the scene came back to him all too vividly. He had 
never been very proud of that little episode in his 
past, though he told himself he had acted with com- 
mendable prudence, and with real kindness, in leaving 
her as he did, instead of asking her to share the for- 
tunes of a struggling barrister ; but Marmorie’s eyes, 
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tearless and yet reproachful, as he had seen them last, 
rose before him, and tore his sophistries to pieces. He 
never quite knew how it was, but he found himself 
telling the whole story to Lady Lomond, stopping now 
and again to justify himself, but yet, on the whole, 
telling it with great fairness. He felt as though he 
were stating the case for some prisoner; and he had 
never addressed a judge and jury with more eloquence 
than that with which he now pleaded his own cause 
before Lady Lomond, leaning forward on the bench, and 
looking in her face, while the birds sang overhead, and, 
in the distance, they heard the faint strains of the band. 

Lady Lomond was one of those delightful people 
who hear many confidences, and have more life-stories 
confided tothem than anyone has any idea of. But 
what she heard she never told; and though anyone 
might be sure of her sympathy and her help, they 
knew that there was no danger of her going off to 
repeat their story to another friend. So now she 
listened to Clement Dacre, never interrupting him, 
but letting him tell his tale in his own way—an art 
so few people possess—and when he had finished, she 
still sat in silence, which he feared to break. 

“And you never went back to see them?” she said 
at last. 

“No; I thought it better not. It was all over. 
Indeed, it was Marmorie herself who said good-bye, 
and I did not see any use in raking up old memories.” 

“Tn other words, you had amused yourself for a few 
weeks, but you were growing tired, and, having told 
her so, or as good as told her so, you thought it wiser 
not to see her again.” 

“No; youare hard on me. It was as much for her 
sake as my own, and she did not seem to care.” But 
even as he spoke his conscience smote him. 

“Would you have had her cry, or throw her arms 
round your neck, and implore you not to leave her?” 
asked Lady Lomond satirically. ‘You men are hard 
to please. If a girl shows her feelings, you are dis- 
gusted with her; and if she conceals them, you 
reproach her with coldness. In my opinion, Miss 
Charrington did the only thing she could have done 
—she gave you the dismissal you all but asked 
for.” 

He did not answer, knowing that she spoke the 
truth, and not seeing how he could justify himself. 
Though he had pleaded his cause as eloquently as he 
could, he was conscious all the time that his pleadings 
did not ring true; that in spite of all he could say in 
extenuation of the past, he knew that he had behaved 
cruelly to Marmorie, amusing himself with her, and 
then drawing back and leaving her, never caring 
what ier feelings might be, but only thinking of his 
own. And now, sitting in the gardens at Monte 
Carlo, far away from the fogs and mists of England, 
and with Lady Lomond by his side—her very attitude 
expressing disapproval—he seemed to see it all so 
clearly ; and a great longing came into his heart for 
Marmorie. He was still weak from the effects of his 
long illness, and, to his “ sick man’s fancy,” she stood 
out in his memory of the past as the one really bright 
spot in it—the one thing he needed to make him well 
and strong again. 

The honeymooning couple were coming towards 
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them, looking as provokingly happy as before ; and 
Lady Lomond rose, saying— 

“T must go back to the hotel. Are you coming?” 

“No, I have some letters to read, and may as well 
do it here as in the hotel; besides, I must make 
the most of my time, as I start for England to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow ! Why, I thought you intended to stay 
here some weeks longer !” 

“So I did, but since I have talked to you—well, 
Lady Lomond, the fact is, I mean to find Mar- 
morie.” 

Lady Lomond, like Clement Dacre, belonged to a 
class whose highest art is the concealment, if not the 
absolute suppression, of every kind of emotion; but 
it was with real feeling that she clasped his hand in 
hers, and said— 

“Thope you may ‘find Marmorie,’ and be able to 
make your peace with her,” and with these words, she 
Was gone. 

Left alone, he drew some letters from his pocket, 
reading the blue-enveloped missives that suggested 
business first, and finally opening a letter addressed 
in a woman’s hand. 

“T suppose she has some new scheme on hand 
now,” he murmured, half to himself. “I wonder 
if there ever was such an energetic woman as my 
mother ?” 

A point about which there could be very little 
doubt, as Clement Dacre’s mother was no other than 
Mrs. Jameson. As a very young girl, she had married 
Mr. Dacre, a struggling journalist, who, from sheer 
inability to push his way along in the great rush 
for employment, and sick with despair and hopeless 
of success, died, as the best and easiest way of 
getting out of his difficulties, leaving his wife with a 
baby boy—Clement. Her future was made easy by 
a wealthy stockbroker falling in love with her; 
and, to do him justice, Mr. Jameson was a kind 
father to Clement—as unlike the cruel step-father of 
fiction as it was possible to be—and treated him much 
as he did his own boy, Harry, until his death, when 
Clement was twenty-two; then Harry came in for 
his father’s money, and Clement—for a legacy of one 
thousand pounds. Still—possessing brains, and what 
his own father had lacked, indomitable pluck— 
Clement had made his way in the world fairly well, 
and might be said to have planted his foot firmly on 
the lowest rung of the ladder of fame. 

His mother’s letter was, as usual, full of her doings 
in the double part she played, as a woman of fashion 
and a philanthropist, and there was nothing of par- 
ticular interest except the postscript, which said— 

“T have got a secretary at last who seems likely to 
suit me; my only fear being that as she is quite 
young and exceptionally pretty, Harry, who is so very 
susceptible, may fall in love with her, which would 
be the very /ast thing I should wish !” 

“Poor dear mother,” laughed Clement; “she will 
have her hands full now, with a pretty secretary, and 
Harry in constant attendance ;” but as his mother had 
not mentioned the pretty secretary's name, he had no 
idea that, when he went, like a dutiful son, to see her, 
he would there tind Marmorie. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHILE Clement Dacre was deciding in the sunny 
gardens of Monte Carlo to begin his search for 
Marmorie, and, if possible, make up to her for all that 
past of which he was now bitterly ashamed, she 
was becoming conscious of a change in Mrs. Jameson’s 
manner towards her. For the last few days it had 
been marked, and having no one to share her troubles 
with except Moodles, Marmorie brooded over this new 
turn affairs had taken, magnifying and exaggerating 
everything as people are apt to do who live much 
alone. Her spirits were at a very low ebb as she 
seated herself at the writing-table, where the pile of 
letters waiting her seemed higher than usual; and 
she was drearily sorting them into different heaps— 
those she could answer on her own responsibility and 
those she must consult Mrs. Jameson about—when 
the door opened, and that lady swept into the room. 

“Good-morning, Miss Charrington ; I want to speak 
to you. What I have to say is unpleasant, but I feel 
that it must be said.” 

Marmorie looked up at her with languid interest; 
she felt too tired of everything, too much out of love 
with her life and its surroundings, to care greatly 
what this “unpleasant something” might be, that 
Mrs. Jameson was about to communicate. 

“Tt is about my son’’—here Marmorie sat up very 
stiff indeed, and Mrs. Jameson seemed to find it 
difficult to continue, for she hesitated, and was ata 
loss how to follow up her sentence; but as_ her 
secretary waited for her, and did not put in a word 
to help her, she went on: “ You must have seen his 
very evident admiration for you, and though I do 
not say that you have actually excouraged him”— 
this was hastily added as she saw the gathering 
wrath in Marmorie’s eyes—‘“ still, you must see for 
yourself the undesirability of such a thing.” 

Marmorie would have given much to have been 
able to say that she was unaware of the “admiration” 
to which Mrs. Jameson alluded, but she could not do 
so. Harry Jameson had neglected no opportunity of 
cultivating her acquaintance since that first meeting 
on the stairs, and though she had certainly not 
“encouraged ” him, still he had amused her, and she 
had begun to find the days she did not see him 
decidedly uninteresting. Not that ske thought of him 
as a lover; but hers was a lonely life, and sometimes 
she found the loneliness more than she could bear. 
And then she would picture a future to herself—a 
pretty picture, though in half-tints of happiness 
only—with Harry Jameson standing by her side, 
putting himself between her and the poverty and 
loneliness she so much dreaded. But at this point 
in the picture the same interruption always came, 
and, as it were. wiped the colours from the canvas 
of her fancy. Only a pair of dark eyes—eyes that 
she told herself had been false and cruel to her— 
and yet it was enough to make her start up and 
ery, hugging Moodles fiercely, “No, never; I could 
not do it!” 

But it was with freezing politeness that she turned 
to Mrs. Jameson, and said, “I do not quite see the 
‘undesirability’ of which you speak, in your son's 
treating me with ordinary courtesy.” 
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“You force me to speak plainly, when I would far 
rather let the matter drop. Do you not see that it 
would be undesirable, even impossible, that my son 
should marry you? He is young and impressionable, 
and is easily taken with every pretty face he sees; 
put he has his position in society to consider, and I 
expect him to marry very differently—well, from my 


secretary.” 

“Yes, I see the undesirability, even the impossibility, 
of such a marriage, but not from your point of view. 
The fact of my being poor and your secretary has 
nothing to do, to my mind, with making a marriage 


one else;’ and Iam sure "—not heeding her imploring 
look—*“ that he is very much to be envied.” Had she 
forgotten that she had thought it a far from enviable 
position for her son? But, then, that was different ! 
“You must tell me all about it. I shall be sorry to 
lose you; but it was what I ought to have expected, 
I suppose. When is it to be?” 

“I think you have misunderstood me. I said there 
was someone else, but Iam not engaged to be married.” 

“ Not engaged to be married! Oh, I see, it is not 
quite settled yet ; and you are wise not to talk about 
it. But, still, you might trust me, I think.” 
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“He found himself telling the whole story to Lady Lomond.’— p. 


with your son either undesirable or impossible. If I 
am poor, I am a lady, and am equal in every way 
to your son.” 

Mrs. Jameson winced, as a vision of Harry’s father 
rose before her mind, bearing the impress of the “ City ” 
unmistakably upon him. 

“But there is a barrier which you do not seem to 
guess at. I have never thought of your son in the 
way you suggest, because—because there is someone 
else.” 

Mrs. Jameson, who was beginning to regret that 
she had ever spoken to Marmorie on the subject, 
gladly seized on this loophole of escape. 

“My dear Miss Charrington, how stupid of me not 
to guess! Of course, when a girl is so pretty and 
sweet-mannered as vou, there is nearly always ‘ some- 


Marmorie felt desperate; but she knew that she 
must explain her meaning, and not let Mrs. Jameson 
go on under this false impression. 

“T said there was someone else, and it is quite 
true; but that was nearly two years ago, and he has 
gone away—gone out of my life altogether; I shall 
never see him again. But because of that—well, I 
don’t know that I can easily explain what I mean, 
but because of that—that past—I could never care for 
anyone else ; so you need not be afraid for your son,” 
she ended, with quiet dignity. 

Mrs. Jameson was touched, if not a little hurt, by 
the closing words. She had not always been a hard 
woman. Wealth, position, a devoted husband whom 
she knew was in most things her inferior—all these 
had helped to spoil her, until she grew to look on the 
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world generally 
personality. 

But she had not always been like this. She had 
loved Jack Dacre, the toiling, unsuccessful journalist, 
very dearly; all the more, perhaps, that hers was a 
strong nature, and she felt she must protect him; and 
the one soft spot now in her heart was for their son 
Clement. And, somehow, Marmorie’s words carried 
her back over a lapse of years—prosperous, successful. 
but still rather loveless, years—to the days when she 
had believed that there was only one thing worth 
living for, and that was Jack Dacre’s love. She 
knew now that she had been mistaken; that there 
were many more solid blessings—a good position in 
society, a balance at the banker’s, even an intelligent 
dressmaker—and yet to-day she felt that, though 
she had had all these things, something had been 
wanting in her life ; so she turned a softened face on 
Marmorie. 

“T must apologise to you”—the words came a 
little stiffly, for Mrs. Jameson was not accustomed to 
apologise—* and though I do not want to force your 
confidence, still, if I can help you at any time, you 
may be sure I will do so. And perhaps the ‘someone 
else’ may come back into your life; who knows? 
You are too young to give way to despair.” 

Marmorie shook her head; but yet the words 
seemed to cheer her. Suppose it should be that 
Clement came back again! Oh, no; that would be 
too good to be true—too much like a fairy-tale ; and 
yet the fancy comforted her. 

Perhaps it was the newer, tenderer feeling towards 
Marmorie that made Mrs. Jameson, after giving her 
directions for that day’s correspondence, say— 

“T am expecting my son home to-night.” 

“Your son?” repeated Marmorie ; “ why, I thought 
he went down to Leicestershire only yesterday for 
some hunting.” 

“Oh, yes; I was not speaking of Harry, of course,” 
becoming slightly confused, as she suddenly recol- 
lected how she had been speaking of him only a 
moment before ; ‘“ I mean my eldest son.” 

“T always understood that Mr. Jameson was your 
only son.” 

“My only son by my second marriage; but I was 
married before, when I was quite a young girl. My 
husband did not live two years,” and again the 
softened light came into her eyes, and Marmorie 
thought that she began to understand the reason ; 
“but we were very happy, and I had one son. He is 
a barrister, and overworked himself, so he had to go 
abroad for a change. He has been doing a little 
globe-trotting, and I thought he intended to stay 
away much longer; but I had a telegram from him, 
and I expect him here to-night.” 

“ How glad you will be!” 

“Yes, I shall be very glad—for, you see, he is my 
favourite son.” 

“Ts he better?” 

“Yes, he says so; but I don’t fancy he is really 
very strong; he takes after his father in that, I am 
afraid.” 

“You have not told me his name,” said Marmorie, 
feeling that she ought to exhibit sonie interest in this 


as merely a setting for her own 





son, whose home-coming seemed such a joyful event 
that it had roused Mrs. Jameson out of her usual 
reserve. 

She was leaving the room, but turned at the door to 
answer the question. 

“His name—Harry often says, in fun. that he envies 
him his name more than he does his brains ; and that 
is saying a good deal, for poor Harry would have 
given anything to have been clever—his name js 
Clement Dacre.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

NOTHING ever happens quite as we have planned it: 
even if it is tolerably correct as to its main features, 
there is some little detail wanting to complete the 
whole, which gives an unexpected air to even the best 
“thought-out” arrangement, and makes our lives a 
series of surprises—forcing us to act in defiance of all 
our carefully planned schemes, and turning the tables 
upon us, whether we will or no. 

Clement Dacre had arranged a picturesque, if nota 
dramatic, meeting for himself and Marmorie in the 
little home where he had first known her: and this 
idea was so firmly rooted in his mind, that he could 
not imagine seeing her under any other circumstances 
whatever. 

When Mrs. Jameson had hinted that perhaps the 
‘someone else ” might come back into her life, Marmorie 
had felt that it was so improbable, that she had only 
let herself think of it as a pleasant dream ; warning 
herself that she must be satisfied with the dream, and 
not expect the reality. And now she heard that he 
was coming back to day—to the very house that she 
was now in—and that Mrs. Jameson was his mother! 
Her own scornful words came back to her—‘So you 
need not be afraid for your son.” Not for Harry— 
never for Harry now; but for that elder, favourite son, 
what of him? 

Mrs. Jameson’s correspondence suffered that day, for 
Marmorie was so full of this latest “trouble,” as she 
termed it, that had befallen her, that she made a hope- 
less muddle of the instructions she had received, with 
the result that some worthy charities were surprised 
by a curt refusal to their modest demands, while 
others were told that Mrs. Jameson was glad to become 
a yearly subscriber—a thing she had always declared 
she never would do, as she preferred to give when and 
where she felt inclined. All the way home, Marmorie’s 
imagination ran riot, picturing her meeting with 
Clement Dacre—his surprise and confusion—Mrs. 
Jameson’s disgust when she guessed the true state of 
the case—her own departure; for she felt. with the 
high-flown sentiments of youth, that she could not 
take money from /is mother—and then, once more, @ 
dreary hunt for work. Oh. it was cruel, cruel! 

All night she tossed and turned, and woke in the 
morning feeling as miserable as anyone in all the great 
city. With that sense of latent vanity that lurks in 
every woman—even the most innocent and unsophis- 
ticated—she determined to look her best, “ in case he 
should see me.” And, in spite of her sorrows, Mar- 
morie looked very lovel-—the pallor and languor 
became her, and lier black dress only served to heighten 
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the exquisite fairness of her complexion ; while she 
had thrown economy to the winds and put on her 
“best gown,” because she did not wish him to guess 
the extent of her poverty. She had arranged so many 
dramatic situations in her own mind for this eventful 
morning, that it was rather a ‘“come-down” to her 
to find everything as usual when she got to Upper 
Brooke Street. The same pile of letters —or, at any 
rate, they looked much the same—the same aggressively 
suggestive chair, that meant hard work, and looked it 
too—nothing was changed. And now a great fear 
rose up in Marmorie’s heart—lest, after all, she should 
not even see Clement Dacre. She had dreaded the 
meeting—said she would do anything to avoid it—and 
now she was telling herself that if she did not see him, 
she could not bear it; she must, she would see him. 
Perhaps she had been more than an hour in this state 
of miserable uncertainty, when she heard. footsteps— 
thé door opened very softly, and almost before she 
realised what was happening, Clement Dacre stood by 
her side. 

He was paler, thinner, than when she had seen him 
last, and there were lines under his eyes that used 
not to be there ; but he was the same Clement for all 
that, and something better too—he was the lover who 
had come to her with the lilacs, not the false friend 
who had left her when summer was dying. 

He only said one word—*“ Marmorie ”"—but it was 
enough. Once again they were in fairy-land ; in the 
fairy-land that can come to each one of us if we do 
not turn aside and worship false gods— wealth, 
position, fame—caring for them more than for love. 
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And in that fairy-land, the language spoken is unin- 
telligible to outsiders, as we learn when our time 
comes for visiting that fair country which is lit by 
the light of love. 

Afterwards—when they came down to earth again, 
as even lovers in fairy-tales raust do—she learnt that 
Mrs. Jameson had told him last night about her 
secretary ; and then his share, of the story had been 
told, and Mrs. Jameson put two and two together, 
and found that Marmorie’s “someone else” was her 
Clement. Then Clement had wanted to go off at 
once and find her, and ask her to forgive him; but 
his mother had begged him to wait; so he had waited, 
though she was now quite willing to welcome Mar- 
morie as a daughter. It was not quite what either 
of them had pictured; and thoughts of that other 
mother who would have been so much more glad 
than Mrs. Jameson could be, came to the minds of 
both, and toned down the joy; though Marmorie 
hoped that in that far-off “Somewhere ”—whose 
boundaries, as we know them, are hope and faith— 
she might know of the gladness that had come ta her 
“little girl.” 

And not the least happy of her sensations that day, 
was when Mrs. Jameson, after kissing her very kindly, 
said— 

“You were quite right in saying I ‘need not be 
afraid for my son,’ as I think he is very fortunate to 
have such a dear little wife.” 

And so—with the light of love shining upon her— 
the end came of Marmorie Charrington’s “summer 
idyll.” 
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ow 
HE herring fleet is off to sea, 


In loving strife with waves and wind; 
One anchored smack, the last of all, 
Yet lingers lazily behind. 


Far o'er the watery waste they sail, 
For wives and children bread to win; 
High hope upon each gallant prow, 
And love behind and love within. 


White waves break on the shingly beach, 
And lowering clouds move o’er the sky 
In thick dark masses, while harsh screams 

Wild sea-gulls utter, poised on high. 


Around, the anxious fisher-folk 

Stand watching on the heaving strand ; 
They speed the little craft to sea, 

And pray a safe return to land. 


A prosperous trip and good success, 
And God’s protecting care each day, 
And peaceful hearts, ’mid troubled scenes, 
For those at home and those away ! 


WILLIAM CowAN, 
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AN 


AFTERNOON 


AT BARNES. 


BY THE REV. J. TELFORD, B.A.. AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY,” ETC. 











in its quieter moods can 
find no better hunting- 

ground than the 

Thames Valley. Any- 

one who has lived 

in the lovely region 

of which Richmond 
Park is the centre, and 
tried to trace the story 
of the great men who 
have stamped their names 
on that district, will find 
that the air seems laden 
with memories of Sove- 
reigns and statesmen, poets and artists, queens and 
court beauties, who once floated down the river or 
dwelt by its banks. It was at Putney that the 
fallen Cardinal Wolsey stepped from the barge which 
had brought him up from his lost palace at White- 
hall, and set out for his mournful ride to Esher, 
There, once lived Thomas Cromwell, whose 
loyalty did much to cheer those bitter hours of 
Wolsey’s disgrace. Mortlake belonged to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and is closely associated 
with Lanfrane and Anselm. One is almost afraid to 
add in the same breath the name of John Dee the 
astrologer, who lived near Mortlake Church, where 
Elizabeth and her courtiers visited and consulted 
him. Kew reminds us of Zoffany, Gainsborough, and 


SILVER BELL IN BARNES 
CHURCH. 


too, 





the Georges ; Richmond preserves the 
its old palace as a link to its Tudor patrons and 


gateway to 


their courtiers. Across Petérsham Meadows may be 
seen the tiny church where Vancouver sleeps well 
after his long voyages; and the grave of the Miss 
Berrys keeps alive a thousand memories of the 
world of fashion in the days of Horace Walpole. 
A little further up the river, Ham House, barely 
visible through its wall of trees, recalls the days of 
the CABAL and the great Countess of Dysart. 

All this, and more, passes before our mind as we 
float past these scenes on the river steamer for Hamp- 
ton Court. Then comes the thriving town of King- 
ston, with its coronation stone of long-departed Saxon 
kings. As we steam down the stream to London, aftera 
stroll through Wolsey’s palace, what multitudes of re- 
miniscences arise in sight of Twickenham, Isleworth. 
Brentford, and Chiswick! There are few ways of 
understanding English life and manners that may 
more confidently be recommended to thoughtful 
young readers than to follow out such clues as these 
in the Thames Valley. 

Our business now is with Barnes and its church- 
yard. The parish lies on the right bank of the river, 
between Putney and Mortlake. Its quaint church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, stands much further back from 
the water than the massive Tudor church of Mortlake. 
It would not be easy to find any remnant of the build- 
ing erected here in the days of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
but the red-brick tower, with its staircase and turret 
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in the east angle, dates from the end of the fifteenth 
century. The architect of last century cannot be com- 
plimented on his enlargement of the church. Its 
nave and north aisle are two bald strips of building, 
thrown together without the faintest idea of! grace or 
harmonious effect. But the quaint exterior and the 
green graveyard spreading out towards the road form 
a picture of peace on which one is glad to linger. 

It was King Alfred’s grandson—Athelstan—who 
gave this manor to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 
With a break in the days of the Commonwealth, they 
have held it ever since. In the Archbishops’ registers 
the name is always spelt Bernes or Berne, but whether 
that was the name of some local magnate, or simply 
used to mark the site of some Saxon farmer’s barn, is 
still a disputed point. In the days of Edward the 
Confessor the manor is valued at six pounds, which 
now represents the sum of three hundred and sixty 
pounds. The Domesday estimate is seven pounds, 
whilst in the taxation of Pope Nicholas, two hundred 
years later, it has more than doubled, for it is assessed 
at £14 6s. 8d. In the times of Henry IV., the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was entitled to receive a sparrow- 
hawk, or two shillings a year, from the lords of the 
manor, with two pounds every twentieth year as a 
fine for exemption from service as reeves to the 
manor of Wimbledon, which belonged to the Arch- 
bishopric. 

It is five hundred years since the Chapter of St. 
Paul’s made Barnes a rectory by endowing it with the 
great tithes (1388). <A glance at its list of clergy will 
show how often the rectory was a stepping-stone to a 
bishopric. Few country churches can show such a 
roll. We may begin with Dr. Hezekiah Burton, who 
became rector in October, 1680. As Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, he gained much 
popularity. Then he wasChaplain to the Lord Keeper 

—Sir Orlando Bridgman— 
who made him a prebend 
of Norwich and rector of 
St. Mary’s, Southwark. His 
best claim to remembrance 
is the earnest effort which 
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he made in concert with Tillotson and Stillingfleet to 
reunite the Nonconformists to the Church of England 
after the Act of Uniformity. Many moderate Church- 
men approved the plan, as also did Bates and Baxter ; 
but it failed to satisfy the extremists on both sides. 
Dr. Burton’s coming to Barnes was disastrous for 
himself and his family. Eleven months after his 
appointment, the house was attacked by a malignant 
fever, which proved fatal to the rector and several 
members of his household. Dr. Tillotson, who edited 
a collection of his friend’s sermons, laments that he 
was taken away in the prime of life, “ when capable of 
doing, and likely to do, a great deal of good.” 

Still more eminent was Dr. Francis Hare, who became 
rector in 1717. He had been tutor to the son of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, and was appointed Chap- 
lain-General to the Forces. He was already Dean of 
Worcester at the time of his appointment to Barnes, 
and nine years later became Dean of St. Paul’s. Dr. 
Hare took an active part in the great controversy 
between Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, and Sherlock, 
Snape, Bishop Potter, and William Law. The con- 
troversy began in the year of Hare’s appointment to 
Barnes. He wrote many learned works, including a 
scholarly edition of Terence. Convocation passed a 
severe vote of condemnation on his pamphlet entitled, 
“The Difficulties and Discouvagements which attend 
the Study of Holy Scripture.” It was an ironical 
defence of the writings of Samuel Clarke and the 
ectentric William Whiston, which was thought to 
have sceptical tendencies. But Hare’s prospects were 
not spoiled by this censure. He was appointed Bishop 
of St. Asaph, and was afterwards translated to 
Chester. His “Book of Psalms in the Hebrew, put 
into the Original Poetical Metre,” was published some 
years after he became Bishop. 

Another episcopal rector was Dr. John Hume, who 
held the living from 1747 to 1758,and then became 
successiveiy Bishop of Bristol, first Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and Bishop of Salisbury. Another noted 
preacher and busy writer took his place at Barnes— 
Ferdinando Warner, LL.D., whose “ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England,” “ History of Ireland,” “ Memorials of 
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Sir Thomas More,” and other works, still bear witness 
to his voluminous authorship. He was a martyr to 
the gout, and published a treatise in which he de- 
scribed some nostrum for its cure which he had 
adopted. “Yet the disease that he had professed to 
cure proved fatal to him” in 1758. In 1783, Chris- 
topher Wilson passed from this rectory to become 
Bishop of Bristol, as Dr. Hume had done a quarter of a 
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prelates who have filled Barnes Rectory will be un. 
known or forgotten when John Ellerton’s verses are 
lifting all hearts to heaven. 

The parish register at Barnes is one of the oldest in 
England. It dates from the year 1538, when Thomas 
Cromwell issued that memorable regulation which 
made it imperative to keep registers in every parish, 
The Barnes registers have some gaps, but they furnish 
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century before. His amiable mannersand fine spirit won 
him the warm friendship of his opponents, and greatly 
endeared him to his clergy in the diocese of Bristol. 

In our own time Barnes has not been less fortunate 
in her rectors. Henry Melvill, who held the living 
from 1863 to 1870, was the most popular clergyman 
of his day. Paxton Hood says: “In Henry Melvill 
we have the very culmination of the fine style of 
preaching.” His polished diction, his fervour, and his 
command of every mood of his congregation, made 
him one of the masters of the English pulpit. He 
died three years after he ceased to be rector. 

One other name will long™be associated with Barnes. 
It is that of John Ellerton, author of “Now the 
labourer’s task is o'er,’ who was rector from 1879 to 
1884. He is the first hymnist of Barnes Rectory. 

* Behold us, Lord, a little space 
From daily tasks set free,” 
written “for a week-day service,” has a fine ring of 
practical religion. But what congregation in England 
does not owe John Ellerton a debt of gratitude for 
that Sunday evening hymn ?— 


“Saviour, again to Thy dear name we raise, 
With one accord, our parting hymn of praise ; 
We stand to bless Thee ere our worship cease, 
Then, lowly kneeling, wait Thy word of peace.” 


The names of the learned authors and dignified 


a few noteworthy items. Here is one: “ Robert Beale, 
Counsellor of the North, and Clerk of the Privy 
Council, departed out of this life on Monday, at eight 
of the clock at night, being the 25th of May [1601], 
and was buried in London.” Here vanishes from the 
stage a chief actor in that tragedy of Elizabeth's 
reign—the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. Camden 
describes him as a man of most impetuous and morose 
disposition, well fitted for the part he played, He 
married a lady called St. Barbe, whose sister was 
married to Mr. Secretary Walsingham. It was prob- 
ably this relationship that won him his position as 
one of Elizabeth’s trusted agents. He was often em- 
ployed in the negotiations with Mary. On April 6th, 
1583, we find him carrying despatches ; three years 
later he had to break the news of her execution to the 
unfortunate princess. It was he who read the death- 
warrant on the scaffold at Fotheringay Castle, and 
saw the sentence carried out. Mr. Secretary Walsing- 
ham lived at Barn Eims; and his brother-in-law was 
settled somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

Another entry in the registers reads thus: “ August 
23, 1672, buried Mr. Hiam.” This was Abiezer Cole, 
one of the wildest fanatics of a fanatical age. Cole 
was a Warwickshire man who had been educated at 
Oxford, and had gone over from the Presbyterians 
to the Anabaptists. His wild pamphlet, “ The Fiery 
Flying Roll,” published in 1650; gained him a year’s 
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imprisonment at Newgate. He had to appear at the 
par of the House of Commons, but was afterwards set 
at liberty. He changed his name, and became a phy- 
sician at Barnes. The Domestic Papers for 1664 give 
an account of three fanatics at East Sheen, where it 
js said that conventicles abounded. Dr. Higham, 
therefore, had no lack of congenial society. He 
sometimes preached in the neighbouring convent- 
icles. 

On the south side of the church, not far from the 
entrance, a few rose-trees have been trained against 
the wall between two of the buttresses. A worthy 
citizen of London, Mr. Edward Rose, who died in July, 
1653, hit upon this happy device for keeping his name 
fragrant in Barnes. He left twenty pounds for the 
purchase of an acre of land, the rent of which was to 
provide for the cultivation of the roses and the repair 
of the wooden paling in front. 

Some distance from the church is Barn Elms, the 
fine old English house in which Mr. Secretary Walsing- 
ham once lived. Near this mansion once dwelt 
Jacob Tonson the elder, celebrated as a London pub- 
lisher, but more celebrated as the secretary of the 
Kit-Cat Club, founded about the time of the trial of 
the seven bishops, and composed of the chief men 
who opposed the arbitrary measures of James II. 
The dinners of the club used to be held in a large 
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room which Tonson erected here for that purpose. 
It was this room for which Sir Godfrey Kneller 
painted his forty-eight portraits of the members. The 
wall was not high enough for half-lengths, so that a 
smaller canvas was used (36 by 28 inches), which 
became known in art circles as the Kit-Cat size. When 
Sir Richard Phillips visited the place in 1816, he 
found the portraits much neglected; but five years 
later the Memoirs of the club were published, with 
engravings of the portraits. The originals are now 
carefully preserved. 

The poet Cowley lived in the neighbourhood for 
a time, but the place did not suit his health, and 
he removed to Chertsey in 1665. John Evelyn 
visited him at Barn Elms in January, 1664. Pepys 
was also a. great lover of the place. John James 
Heydegger, George the Second’s Swiss Master of the 
Revels, lived in Walsingham’s mansion. The king 
once came to visit him here. He took boat from 
Kew on a dark night, but found that, though due 
notice had been sent of his coming, there was not a 
light to be seen. George stumbled painfully along to 
the mansion, and took Heydegger to task in no 
measured style, when lo! a glorious blaze of illumi- 
nation burst out, to the monarch’s high delight. He 
greatly enjoyed this well-planned surprise, and in- 
stantly forgot all his annoyance. 


5 @_» 
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VII.—_THE SWORD. 


BY THE REV. G EVERARD, M.A. 


‘*Take the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,”—Epu. vi. 17. 
O what may we compare Holy 


Scripture? It is a diamond 
mine, full of precious gems of 


like that.” By means of it he had completed his 
victory, and had cut off the giant’s head. So he 
glories in it and takes it with him. So the Christian 


Divine truth; it is a deep 
ocean full of pearisof purest 
water; it is a_ light-house, 
casting its glorious beams over 
the troubled sea of life, and 
guiding the mariner into the 
haven of rest; it is a hive, 
full of sweetest honey to re- 
fresh men’s souls; it is a tree of life, whose leaves 
bring healing and life to the sinful and sorrowing ; 
itisa Father's letter, telling of His tender love, and 
giving sweet encouragement to His children. 

But it is also a sword for the good soldier of the 
Cross. The other parts of the armour are for defence 
and protection, but this, both for defence, to parry the 
blows of the enemy, and for attack on the hosts of 
evil, to subdue the adversaries of our King, and to 
bring them humbled to His feet. 

And what a mighty weapon it is! What victories 
have been achieved by means of it! When David fled 
from Saul, and went to the house of Abimelech, he 
wanted weapons, as he had with him neither sword 
hor spear. But Abimelech had only the sword of 
Goliath. “Give it me,” said David, “there is none 


soldier may say of Holy Scripture. No sword like 
that; none so mighty, none so all-prevailing. No 
human wisdom, no earthly philosophy, no words of 
man’s inditing can for a moment compare with the 
Word of the Living God. 

Let me name a few of the excellences of this sword. 
It is the “sword of the Spirit,” i+. the sword 
forged by the Spirit, provided by the Spirit for the 
needs of that Church in which the Spirit is the great 
worker. It is true a human element runs through it 
from one end to the other. God chose out human 
agents most fitted for the work, and who might be 
able, from their own experience, to pen that which 
would be helpful] to men of like passions with them- 
selves. Moses the shepherd, David the king, Isaiah 
the prophet, Amos once a herdman, Matthew the 
publican, Luke the physician, John the fisherman, 
Paul the tent-maker, all these and many others were 
entrusted with this blessed work of writing down that 
which was to be the treasure of the Church in all 
ages. But a Divine element pervades the whole, every 
chapter, every book, every verse in each book. The 
Holy Spirit was at work throughout. “Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
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All Scripture is God-breathed, as the original implies 
(2 Tim. iii. 16). Here is one chief excellency of the 
Scripture. It comes from above. It passes through a 
human channel, but the Holy Spirit was ever present, 
guiding, controlling, suggesting, revealing. It is this 
which makes the Word so continually to give out 
fresh stores of wisdom and instruction. Whatever is 
written by man soon comes to an end, or, at least, 
after a while you reach its depths. But God’s Word 
has unfathomable depths, waters that an intant can 
walk in, and depths that can never be crossed. What 
a treasury of Divine wisdom is often found in a 
single verse ! What stores of consolation in a single 
word! What food for meditation in a single name, as 
that of Jesus ! 

It is the sword which was used by the great Captain 
of our Salvation. No one ever put such honour on the 
earlier Scriptures as the Lord Jesus. He constantly 
appealed to them as the standard of all truth. Whether 
disputing with Scribes and Pharisees, Sadducees or 
Herodians, or instructing His disciples for their future 
work, He ever led them to regard Scripture as the 
end of all controversy, and as that which could not 
be gainsaid. 

Especially does Christ’s value of the sword come 
out in His fierce conflict with the adversary in the 
wilderness. Satan would tempt the Lord Jesus to dis- 
trust His Father’s care. He bids Him turn stones into 
bread. But witha thrust of the sword He overcomes : 
“It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God” (St. Matt. iv. 4). 

There comes to Him a temptation to ambition and 
pride. Satan would have Him cast Himself down 
from a high pinnacle that all men might see how 
great He was. But byanother thrust of the sword He 
overcomes: “It is written, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God” (St. Matt. iv. 7). 

Yet another temptation. uke the kingdom and 
refuse the cross. But one single act of adoration, and 
the whole world should be His. Nay, the tempter is 
driven away by yet another thrust of this mighty 
sword: “Get thee hence; for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve” (iv. 10). 

What an honour this puts upon the Word! If, in 
later days, the sword of Goliath would be regarded 
with the utmost veneration as having been used by 
the hand of David, how much more should we reverence 
Holy Scripture as being employed by the true David in 
His warfare with the Prince of Darkness ! 

I value this sword also because it is a two-edged 
sword, The thought is suggested in Heb. iv. 12—“ The 
Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword.” We should always bear in 
mind the marvellous two-sidedness of Holy Scripture. 
From beginning to end we constantly find a double 
view of truth, and if we limit our view to one 
side we are apt greatly to err. 

For instance, we see on the one hand the severity 
and strictness of God's Holy Law, and on the other 
the tender love and abundant mercy of the Gospel. 
We see the sovereignty of His electing grace, and 
the responsibility that rests on man. You see the 


glorious promises that shine everywhere as bright 
stars in the sky, and the solemn threatenings that are 
proclaimed against impenitent sinners. Especially, 
too, note this feature in the work and offices of the 
Lord Jesus. On the one side we see the love of His 
death, on the other the power of His resurrection, 
We see Him as a Saviour stretching wide His arms of 
mercy, but we see Him also as an Almighty King 
exercising a sovereign sway over His Church and the 
world. We see Himascoming first in great humility, 
but we look for Him to come a second time in His 
glorious majesty. We see Him in His great sacrifice, 
which we must by faith thankfully receive, and then 
we behold Him as our perfect example and patter, 
Whom we must daily imitate and follow. In the 
study of the Word look out for opposite poles of 
Divine truth. Half the error and the strife that ex- 
ist in the Church arise from partial views of that 
which is revealed. 

This Word has been tried and proved by Gods 
servants inevery age. Joshua was bidden to take it as 
his guide, and when his course was nearly over, he de- 
clared that not one good thing had failed of all that 
the Lord had promised. David tried and proved it, and 
in the 119th Psalm we see the strength and joy it had 
imparted to him. So, too, was it with all the Old 
Testament heroes. Whether the portion they pos- 
sessed was large or small, they saw in it God’s truth 
and God’s revelation, and they gloried in it as a guide 
to their feet. And all these eighteen centuries and more 
it has been as a lamp to countless myriads. It has 
cheered them in the darkest night of affliction, it has 
charmed away their doubts and fears, it has given 
them the motive and the power for holy living, and 
has dispelled the gloomy shadows of the grave. 

If only we could know the secrets of the present 
hour, we should find that this Book is giving forth its 
light and joy every moment, and many a pilgrim, 
with its faithful words upon his lips, is passing with- 
out fear into the presence of his Maker. 

This sword is suited for all the emergencies of 
modern warfare. In the halls of peers and baronets, 
and other old families, you often see antique armour 
of a few hundred years ago, the sword and the 
helmet, the mailed breastplate, and other similar 
pieces ; and these are utterly useless for the English 
soldier of to-day. If with such weapons men were to 
venture into the battle, they could not stand fora 
moment. And there are not a few sceptics and 
doubters who think of the sword of the Spirit as if it 
had done its work and must now be laid aside. 

But it is not so. It is alike suited to each age. 
Under the Spirit’s guidance, it was written with a 
perfect foresight of all the errors, superstitions, false 
religions, heresies, sins, temptations, sorrows, perils, 
that ever should arise to hinder the progress of 
Christ’s Church, or to turn aside a Christian from the 
right path. Thus it is that this sword, though in 
use for hundreds and thousands of years, is perfectly 
adapted to the work of the Church in the nineteenth 
century. 

Take an example of one of the errors that have per- 
vaded the Christian Church the last few centuries. In 
many countries, as Ireland, Italy, Spain, Belgium, the 
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worship of Mary has very largely superseded the 
worship due to the Lord Jesus as the One Head, the 
One Mediator and High Priest; yet how remarkably 
this error is rebuked both by the silence and the plain 
utterances of the New Testament. 

Take the silence of the New Testament. Here are 
the two Epistles of St. Peter, whom Rome glories in as 
the rock and foundation of the Church, and the name 
of Mary is not so much as once referred to, but Christ 
is exalted as the rock, the foundation, the one 
glory of His Church. 

Or take the words of Christ with reference to His 
mother. Whilst He ever loved her and thought of 
her welfare, yet what a reproof of all adoration was it 
when He put side by side with her everyone who 
does the Father’s will. ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will 
of God, the same is my brother and sister and 
MOTHER.” Still more striking was His answer to one 
who spake to Him of her high privilege: “ Blessed is 
the womb that bare Thee, and the paps which Thou 
hast sucked.” What was our Lord’s reply? “ Yea, 
rather, blessed are they that hear the Word of God, 
and keep it.” 

Surely if mankind had been willing to follow 
Christ’sown teaching, they would never have exalted 
Mary to the position of a Co-Mediator, nor would they 
have loved and worshipped the creature more than the 
Creator, who is blessed for evermore. 

Or take one of those vices which have, of late years, 
grown to such a fearful extent, and whose mischief 
is spreading far and wide in every rank of society. I 
mean gambling and betting. Just take the sword of 
the Spirit and let it do its work, and it would cut it 
uprootand branch. It is only because Holy Scripture 
isso little studied, and still less followed, in our land, 
that it has been possible for this evil to take hold of 
our country as it has. 

Take the warnings against covetousness, which is 
declared to be idolatry, which come so frequently in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Or take again the declaration of 
Paul to Timothy, that “the love of money is a root 
of all evil [R.V.], which while some coveted after 
they have erred from the faith, and pierce: themselves 
through with many sorrows.” What a lurid light is 
cast upon this by the experience of Monte Carlo, and 
the number of suicides that have arisen through the 
utter despair and misery engendered by this sin. 

Or take such precepts as St. Matt. vii. 12: “‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
tothem ; for this is the law and the prophets.” ‘“ Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others” (Phil. ii. 4). 

What utter selfishness is in this vice, and how com- 
pletely it hardens the hearts of its victims against all 
thought of the burden it lays upon the hearts of 
wives and children! How entirely also this sin 
ignores the responsibility of man asa steward of all 
committed to him, and the fact that money is a 
talent lent for a season, for which an account must 
be rendered at the Great Day. 

It is thus that Holy Scripture reveals and reproves 
every error and every sin. If men would only follow 
the Word, how plain to them would be the path of 
life, and how safe would they be from sins which 
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bring a terrible recompense in this life as well as in 
the future ! 

Nor should the Christian forget that this sword is 
the one weapon for advancing the Kingdom of Christ 
both at home and abroad. If you wish to teach the 
lowest and most degraded in our own land, carry the 
teachings of Scripture in your heart and upon your 
lips, and you will be sure to do good. 

Nor is any other book needed for other lands. We 
might possibly have imagined that amidst the great 
varieties of character and religion in different quarters 
of the world, one book would have suited Africa, 
another India, another China. and so forth. But it is 
far otherwise. The Bible, now translated into more than 
two hundred languages and dialects, is fitted for each 
and all. It-goes right home to the common heart of 
humanity. It has a message to every one in every nation. 

The voice of a Saviour which is heard in every page 
is the one voice that awakens men to their true con- 
dition, that pacifies the conscience, and then cheers 
and upholds them along life’s pilgrimage. 

Christian brother, take this sword and use it. 
Dowt leave it to rust in its scabbard. Leave it not 
on the shelf unread and uncared for. Don’t throw 
away God's precious gifts. It is the repository of 
Divine wisdom. It comes down to us in its present 
form as the result of the toils and labours of His 
servants in days gone by. You read your daily news- 
paper, and think it strange if a single day passes 
without your doing so. Neglect not for one day this 
Book which will sustain and support you when you 
care no longer for news of the world around. 

You read books and magazines from the library, but 
this Book has more within the compass of a few words 
than many volumes of mere human interest. 

Oh, keep your sword bright and sharp. A soldier 

will be sure to meet a reproof from his commanding 
officer if his sword lacks the care he ought to have 
bestowed upon it. Let there be real pains taken in 
the study of the Word. See how its promises, precepts, 
and examples apply to your own life. Let this study 
be regular and systematic, and not occasional, and let 
it also be hearty and loving study. Beware of all 
mere formal and routine reading. Knit Scripture 
together. Make your own references. Mark how 
promises have been fulfilled and precepts kept or 
broken. Study Seripture with reference to Christ, His 
work, His offices, His example, His second appearing. 
See how the silver thread of prayer runs through the 
whole Bible. See how large a portion of Scripture 
teaching bears on love—the love of God to man, the 
love which man should show to his fellow. 
. Do not forget the advantage of sword-practice. A 
good Bible-class is an invaluable help. A thousand 
practical lessons may be suggested in mutual study 
that might not occur to one reading alone. 

Remember the presence of the great Teacher. It is 
the Holy Spirit alone Who can effectually guide our 
thoughts. He who inspired the Word cau alone teach 
us to profit by it. 


Divine Instructor, gracious Lord, 
Be Thou for ever near : 
Teach me to love Thy sacred Word 
And find a Saviour there,” 
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ON 


STRONGER WINGS. 


BY EDITH LISTER, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
is nice to be home again! 
Everything looks so fresh 
and green after London, 
and it is so peaceful and 
quiet.” And Ronald strollea 
up to the window, and 
looked out with satisfac- 
tion on the broad expanse 
of green and trees which 
stretched out before him. 
“T’m glad to be back 
too,’ said Eva, leaving her 
seat at the breakfast-table, 
and slipping her hand into 
Ron’s. “In London there 
are so many people, and it 
is all such a hurry and bustle, that sometimes I felt 
quite lonely ; it made me feel so small.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple laughed; but Ron said— 

“Tt has that effect on many people, Eva, and Bacon 
found that out long ago.” 

But Eva was not as much impressed as she might 
have been, for her roamings among the fields of 
classic literature had been somewhat limited, and 
Bacon was at present an unknown friend to her. 

“But you enjoyed the pictures, Eva,” said Maude, 
pulling the child’s long hair as she spoke. 

“The pictures! Oh, they were beautiful—more 
beautiful than anything I have ever seen, and I 
should have liked to stay there for ever; only, 
perhaps, when night came, and I was all alone, I 
might have been just a little bit afraid.” 

“Very much afraid, I should think,” said Ron; 
“but perhaps the people would have stepped out of 
their frames and talked to you, Eva.” 

Eva shook her head, and said, with a sigh— 

“T'm afraid that only happens in fairy-tales.” 

“Well, what would you like to do this morning ?” 
said Mrs. Dalrymple. “I have a great deal todo; 
and you, Ron, must get seme reading done this morn- 
ing—it is simply fearful how you neglect it ;—so, 
dear,” turning to Maude, “I thought you and Eva 
would like a drive. You can have the pony and cart, 
and take the man with you or not, just as you please ; 
for you drive so well that I could trust you alone.” 

Maude looked pleased at the prospect. She had seen 
very little of Eva during their visit to London, as the 
child had spent her days with Ron, and her own time 
had been fully taken up with Mrs. Dalrymple, Stanley, 
and Alys; so that she was very glad of the prospect 
of a morning spent alone with her little sister, to 
whom she was devoted, and Eva was delighted to be 
with her. 

While they were dressing for the drive, Maude 
suddenly turned to Eva, and said— 

“You do love me, darling, better than you love Alys 
Fenwicke? ” 


Eva threw her arms round her sister's neck, and 
kissed her passionately. 

“You don’t understand,’ she said. “You are just 
Maude ; no one is like you, or ever could be like yon, 
and I love you better than anything in the whole 
world. But I love my princess too, only in quite a 
different way. She is so beautiful and sweet that J 
can’t help loving her too, and when I am grown up I 
mean to put her in a picture ; but yoa——” And ata 
loss for words, Eva once more threw herself into her 
sister s arms. 

Maude was ashamed of herself for ever having 
doubted this loving little heart; but she loved Eva 
so much that the mere idea of Alys Fenwicke’s 
sharing the child’s love with her had made her 
suffer pangs of jealousy. But she could not explain 
this to Eva, so she was content to kiss her again 
and again, and the two went off for their drive 
in very good spirits. 

Mrs. Dalrymple watched them off from the top of 
the steps, and then turned into the library to write 
to Mrs. Melville, to whom she had not yet given an 
account of the Fenwickes’ concert, and that lady was 
not satisfied with Mande’s. 

As she wrote, Mrs. Dalrymple found herself wonder- 
ing how such an ill-tempered woman as Mrs. Melville 
could have had such sweet daughters as Maude and 
Eva. 

“T suppose their father must have been very dif- 
ferent,” she mused, “for Eleanore always had an 
unfortunate temper; and I really do not think I 
should ever have written and asked her here if I had 
not heard through that friend of Lady Stewart’s what 
a sweet girl Maude was. And then, Eleanore is the 
only real relation I have in England.” 

But at this point her musings were interrupted by 
the door softly opening, and Ron came in, book in 
hand. 

“Are you busy, mother? because I can go away 
again.” 

“Only writing a letter; but it isn’t an important 
one. What do you want?” 

“T want to talk to you a little, and I don’t often 
get you all to myself, dear mother.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple put down her pen at once, and let 
Ron lead her to an easy-chair, whilst he sat at her 
feet, and buried his head in her gown. Ron had 
always chosen this position when he was a little child 
and had some unusually important confession to make, 
and his mother knew now that he was making up his 
mind to tell her something that was troubling him, 
or else to ask her advice. 

Proud though she was of Stanley, her handsome 
elder son, she knew, in her heart, that this boy was 
dearer to her ; this younger child, who had been only 
a helpless baby when his father died, and who had 
never known any love but hers. 

She knew him too well to urge his confidence, 80 
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they sat for some minutes in silence, Ron’s hand 
clasped in hers, until at length he spoke. 

«J want to tell you something, mother, and I think 
you'll be glad to hear it. I only made up my mind 
about it the other day, but I wouldn’t tell you until 
[had quite decided.” 

“Yes, Ron, and what is it?” And she pressed his 
hand closer in her own. 

“Well, you know, I have been a long time making 
up my mind what I would be. First I thought of 
one thing, and then of another, and it really seemed 
as if I couldn't settle. I’m not like Stanley. He 
made up his mind when he was quite a little fellow 
that he would be a soldier, and he stuck toit; but I 
don’t like the notion of a soldier’s life at all. It 
would be all very well in war-time: I should love 
it then—every fellow would; but fancy hanging 
about different garrison towns—it would be wretched. 
And then, you know, I thought of the Diplomatic 
Service, and Sir Charles Fenwicke said he would do 
all he could for me; but that won't do either. The 
fact is, I want to be aclergyman.” And Ron looked 
up in his mother’s face anxiously, to see what she 
thought of his choice. 

She bent hastily down and kissed the upturned face, 
and there was silence for a minute or two between 
them, during which time Ron was wondering whether 
his mother was really pleased at his choice, and she 
was thanking God with all her heart that He had put 
it into her boy’s heart to give up his life to Him. 

“Well, mother,” said Ron at last, “what do you 
think of it?” 

“Think of it! Oh, Ron, what could I think of it, 
except be glad and thankful that you should have 
made a choice like that? I have only two sons, and 
Ihave longed that one of them should give himself 
toGod. But I wouldn’t have said a word to influence 
you in any way; I shouldn’t have thought it right. 
But now that you have decided, I can tell you how 
glad you have made me. When did you first think 
of it?” 

“Well, I suppose I have had something of the kind 
in my mind, off and on, as you may say, for more 
than a year; but what made me feel it was the best 
thing for me to do—the thing I ought to do, in fact 
—was Chartoris’ sermon that Sunday morning. Don’t 
you remember it, mother—he spoke of the poor 
and the helpless, and how we ought to help them, 
because it was Christ’s command that we should love 
them? and I just thought to myself: What am I 
doing ?—Why, nothing. There was I, planning out 
what kind of life would suit me best, and how I 
could get the most enjoyment out of it, and all the 
time calling myself a Christian, and pretending to 
follow Christ. I suppose I had never seen it all quite 
80 plainly before, but I never felt such a brute in my 
life, and so thoroughly ashamed of myself. And 
then when we went to see the work Chartoris is doing 
in London, then I knew I could never settle to any- 
thing but that. 
one feel that life is worth living when there is so 
much to be done in the world, and such splendid 
fellows to do it.” 

Mrs, Dalrymple could not answer him. She pressed 


He is a grand fellow, and it makes 
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his hand closer, and ran her fingers over his fair head 
in a loving caress ; but she could not trust herself to 
speak : her heart was too full for that. 

Ron understood her silence perfectly ; for there 
was great sympathy between this mother and son, 
and they seldom wanted words to help them to know 
each other. But after a moment or two of this elo- 
quent silence, Ron spoke again— 

“That isn’t all, mother; I have something more to 
tell you, and I hope you will like it nearly as well as 
you did the other piece of news.” But Ron seemed to 
experience more difficulty over this second “piece of 
news ;” he twisted about on the floor, and pulled his 
hair and knitted his brows, before he said: “It’s 
about Eva.” 

* About Eva?’ 
ment. 

“Yes,” said Ron, who seemed to find his self-imposed 
task easier now he had mentioned Eva's name. “I 
know you won’t laugh at me, or think me ridiculous ; 
but, mother, I love Eva, and when she is grown up I 
mean to marry her.” 

“ But, Ron, Eva is such a little girl—only eleven.” 

“Yes, but she won’t always be a little girl; and. 
mother, she is very sweet, and I know she is fond 
of me.” 

“Fond of you! Oh, Ron, you haven't been saying 
anything to her—about marrying you, I mean?” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, in tones of consternation. 

“Of course not. Why, she is only a child, and I 
shouldn’t think of doing such a thing. But you 
know I tell you my every thought, and I should not 
like to have kept this from you.” 

“Yes, my boy, I know; but you are both so young. 
Why, I look on you as a child, and Eva as a baby!” 

“But the child and the baby will both grow up 
one of these days, dear mother ; and don’t you think 
the most beautiful love of all is the love between 
people who have grown up together?” And Ronald 
turned a pair of pleading eyes upon his mother. 

*T will tell you just what I think about it,” she 
said at last. “Iam very glad you have told me this, 
for I am proud of having my boy’s confidence; but 
the future is in God’s hands, and is beyond our power 
to fix or plan. If—as I believe—He has put this love 
in your heart for dear little Eva, to give you some- 
thing to live for and hope for, and keep your heart 
pure for her sake, then I believe He will bless your 
love, and it will be as you wish in the end. But I 
have always a dread of looking too far into the future, 
and planning out our lives, lest we should be too set 
on our own wills, and not wish to give them up to His 
will, who loves us best. If it should ail come as you 
wish, I should be very glad and very thankful too, for 
I love little Eva, and you couldn’t give me a daughter 
I should like better.” 

“Thank you, mother dear ; I knew you would think 
as I did, for we always understood each other.” And 
Ron rose to his feet with the air of a man who has 
relieved his mind of a great burden, and kissing his 
mother. he left the room. 

Mrs. Dalrymple did not sit down to finish her letter, 
but remained where Ron had left her. lost in thought. 
Her feelings were of a somewhat mixed nature. She 
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repeated his mother, in astonish- 
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was, as she had said to Ron, very thankful for the 
choice he had made, which had been her wish for him 
for long. But with regard to Eva, it was not all 
thankfulness. She loved the child as dearly as if she 
had been her own; but she could not help feeling a 
little pang, as she thought that she would no longer 
have the first place in Ron’s heart, but that she must 
be second to Eva—a little girl whom he had not 
known more than three weeks. She had always 
known that the time would come when someone else 
would take her place, and that Ron would love some 
girl better than he had ever loved his mother, and she 
had told herself that when the time came she would 
be able to bear it; indeed, shé would be glad if the 
girl were in any way worthy of him. But she had 
not expected the trial to come so soon—he was so 
young, and Eva such a baby. And then she smiled as 
she remembered Ron’s words, “ But the child and the 
baby will grow up one of these days, dear mother.” 
Yes, it would come some day, and when it came, she 
prayed they might both be happy ; but in the mean- 
time, she felt thankful that Ron was only twenty and 
Eva eleven. “So I shan’t have to give him up just 
yet.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MAUDE and Eva came home from their drive in the 
highest spirits. The tiny cloud that had over- 
shadowed their love, through Maude’s jealousy of 
Alys Fenwicke, had now quite dispersed, and it 
seemed as though they could not do enough to show 
each other how deep that love really was. 

Mrs. Dalrymple looked with fresh interest at Eva 
as she bounded into the room, her long hair streaming, 
her eyes dancing, and her hands full of wild flowers 
that she had gathered in the hedges. 

“For you, Aunt Annie!” she exclaimed. “ Aren't 
they lovely /—far prettier than anything that grows 
in the garden.” 

“ Yes, they are lovely, and I quite agree with you 
about their being prettier than garden flowers.— You 
will remember the flowers in Australia, Maude : how 
beautifully they grow there, and what colours, too!” 

“ Should you like to go back to Australia, Maude?” 
asked Ron, who had just come into the room, and had 
heard his mother’s words. 

“T used to think that I should never be happy in 
England,” said Maude ; “I hated it so—indeed, until I 
came here, I thought I should never like England or 
English people. But now, I don’t know how it is—I 
seem to have changed, and I even think I could be 
satisfied never to go back again.” 

“That is quite my feeling, dear,’ said Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, smiling upon her. “I used to long to be back 
again in Australia when first I came over—every- 
thing here seemed stiff and unnatural; while as for 
the people, I could not bear them. But this was my 
husband's country, so I was bound to love it for his 
sake. And then there were my boys; so now I think 
of England as home, and never wish to leave it.” 

“T can’t quite say that,” said Maude, “for really I 
would go back to-morrow if I had the chance.” 

“Ah! wait till you marry, and then you will 
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feel that England is really your home, and Australia 
will cease to be the land of your dreams,” laughed 
Mrs. Dalrymple. “And even if you went back there 
now, Maude,” she went on seriously, “ I doubt whether 
you would be so charmed with it all as you faney, 
When anything is in the past, we are apt to throw 
such a golden haze over it all, and forget everything 
that was disagreeable, and only remember what was 
pleasant.” 

“The moral of all this is,” said Ronald: “ England 
is the best country to live in, after all, though an 
allusion to Australia does all very well if you wish to 
be romantic.” 

“Ron, Ron!” said his mother; “can you never be 
serious for one minute?” 

“* Most serious, mother dear ; only I thought it saved 
time to have the moral clearly explained to you, so I 
was making it plain for Maude, that was all.” 

“Lunch will be ready directly ; suppose you girls 
take off your hats.” And Maude and Eva left the 
room. 

Mrs. Dalrymple walked to the window in silence, 
and stood by Ron’s side. Looking up into her face, he 
saw that it was rather troubled. 

“Now, mother, you can’t deceive me, and I know as 
well as possible that you are in one of your moods 
to-day, when you ‘scent misfortune in the air,’” as 
Stanley says. What do you foresee now?” 

“Tt is very foolish of me, Ron, and I try to struggle 
against giving way to these fancies of mine, for I 
think it so wrong. But all this morning I have had 
such a feeling that something was going to happen. 
I had just the same feeling the day Eva fell into the 
river.” 

“Well, but nothing dreadful came of it, after all,” 
said Ron soothingly. “Eva fell into the water, itis 
true ; but except for a little cold, she was not any the 
worse for it.” 

“Yes, but she might have been. Only think, Ron, 
if Stanley had not been there!” and Mrs. Dalrymple 
shuddered as she thought of it. 

Ron, too, turned rather pale, but he answered— 

“Well, mother, it only shows that your fancies, or 
presentiments; or whatever they are called, do not 
always come off, and we will hope it may be s0 
to-day.’ And as he spoke, Eva ran into the room, 
followed more leisurely by Maude. 

“T wish you had been with us to-day, Aunt Annie,” 
she began. “I have never seen anything more lovely 
than the country looked. We drove round by the 
Manor, and the grounds looked beautiful, so I couldn't 
help wondering how the Fenwickes could bear to be 
away from it.” 

“ Lady Fenwicke would tell you that she sees more 
beauty in Piccadilly than in the country at this time 
of the year,” laughed Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘ Why, Maude, 
you forget this is the height of the season, and only 
such very unfashionable people as ourselves would 
dream of being buried in the country.” 

As Maude was about to answer, the solemn butler 
advanced towards her, with a silver tray and a tele- 
gram lying on it. 

Maude took up the yellow envelope in some sur 
prise, 
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“ A telegram for me,” she said wonderingly ; “ how 
strange ! I have never had such a thing before in my 


life!” 


“Qh, in these days of sixpenny telegrams, people 
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“T shall go to her at once,” said Maude, while Ron 


asked—“Is the man waiting?” and receiving an 


answer in the affirmative, he filled in a telegraph 
form at Maude’s dictation. 
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send them for the most trivial reasons,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple ; but though she spoke calmly enough, 
Ronald, who was standing next to her, could feel how 
she was trembling. 

Maude, meanwhile, had opened the telegram, and as 
she read it, she turned very pale. 

“It is from Rogers,” she said, “and is about 
mamma—she is ill.” And she handed the telegram to 
Mrs. Dalrymple, who read, “ Your mother is ill.— 
RoGERs.” 


“JT must come with you,” said Mrs. Dalrymple; “I 
cannot let you go alone. It is so like a servant to 
send such an unsatisfactory message—as if one need 
consider the cost in the case of illness, when a few 
words would have told us so much.” 

Eva was looking pale and scared, and said at 
length— 

“Ts mamma very ill, Maude?” 

Like all children, she had a horror of illness ; she 
did not understand it all, but she only knew that 
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when her father had been ill he had died, so she felt 
convinced that her mother would die too, and she 
began to cry in a helpless, frightened fashion. 

“Hush, darling,’ said Maude, kissing her, and 
trying to soothe her ; “it can’t help anyone to have 
you cry.—I do not know what to make out from that 
telegram, Aunt Annie, for Rogers is such an alarmist. 
If mamma has an extra-bad headache, Rogers always 
thinks she is going to die ; or if Eva or I look pale, she 
suggests consumption. Of course, it may really be 
very serious—I cannot tell until I get there—but, if 
you won't think me very ungrateful, I would much 
rather go alone.” 

“Go alone!” repeated Mrs. Dalrymple, in astonish- 
ment. “I really don’t think I can let you. Only 
think, dear, if your mother should be very ill, and you 
alone with only Rogers to help you! Oh, Maude, I 
cannot think of it.” 

During this conversation, Ron had drawn Eva away, 
and was consoling her in another corner of the room, 
as best he might; so Maude said, in a low voice that 
only Mrs. Dalrymple could hear— 

“But I wanted to know whether you would have 
Eva kept here? Jt would be such a help to me, and 
to Rogers too;. for you can see how dreadfully upset 
Eva is even now, and she would be very much in the 
way if mamma should be seriously ill. And if it is 
nothing serious, I know mamma would be very angry 
if I had dragged you all the way to Brighton for 
nothing. She was talking about asking you to stay 
with us only the day before I left home, and she said 
she would not have you come for anything until she 
was well enough to entertain you properly. Of 
course, I know quite well that you wouldn’t want any 
entertaining, dear Aunt Annie, and that you would be 
quite happy to have everything the same as we have, 
though it is quite different from everything here. But, 
you see, mamma’s ideas are not mine, and I wouldn’t 
vex her for the world, especially as she is ill, though 
it would be—oh! such a comfort to have you with 
me.” And for the first time Maude’s voice trembled. 

Mrs. Dalrymple took her in her arms and kissed her 
very tenderly. 

“T quite understand you, darling, and I think you 
are right; but if you find she is worse than you ex- 
pect, you must send for me at once. Now, promise 
me that, Maude, or I shan’t feel inclined to let you 
go alone. As for Eva, you know I am only too 
delighted to keep her, and I think it will be better 
for you both that she should stay here; she would be 
frightened and unhappy, and you would not have 
time to look after her.” 

“Had we not better have lunch?” 
had been employing his time in comforting Eva and 
looking out Maude’s trains in Bradshaw. ‘“ Maude 
can’t get off now till the 3.30, and she must be hungry 
after her long drive.” 

Maude felt too anxious and unhappy to care to eat ; 
but Mrs. Dalrymple persuaded her to have something, 
as she would need it to “ keep up her strength.” 

It was a silent, hurried meal, very different from the 
merry luncheons they generally had at the Towers, 
when Ron and Eva kept them amused. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was preoccupied, thinking of her 
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conversation with Ron. The feeling had been go 
strongly on her all the morning that some misfortune 
was coming to them, and Maude’s telegram seemed 
the beginning of trouble. Though she knew it wag 
foolish—indeed, almost wicked—to indulge in such 
fancies, she could not shake herself free from the ideg 
that this was only the first in a chain of misfortunes, 
and she trembled to think what the next might be, 
She tortured herself with the remembrance that she 
had had the same fancy before her husband died, and 
she shuddered as she thought of that terrible time, 
and all the sorrow and poverty that had come after. 
wards. 

Lunch over, Maude went. up-stairs to pack her 
things, refusing all offers of help from Mrs. Dal- 
rymple or her maid. She was only too thankful to 
have something to do—something that should take up 
her attention and prevent her thinking. It was true 
that she did not love her mother as many daughters 
did ; they had never been in touch with each other, 
and all Maude’s little efforts to make her mother 
understand her had so far proved futile. But the 
idea of being left without a mother—she and Eva 
alone in the world—was terrible to Maude; and as 
she threw one thing after another into her box, she 
could do nothing but picture Rogers’ face meeting 
her at the door when she arrived home, and telling 
her she was too late. 

She was roused from her painful reverie by Eva's 
plaintive tones— 

“Maude, I wish you would speak to me. Why 
must you leave me here? I am never happy any- 
where without you, and I would be so good if you 
would only take me with you.” 

Maude paused in her packing to kiss and caress 
this little sister who was so very dear to her. 

“My darling, I thought you would be happier to 
stay here with Aunt Annie and Ron. You see, if 
mamma is very ill, I shall have to be busy nursing 
her, and so will Rogers; so we shouldn’t have any 
time to look after you, and I’m afraid you would be 
a very lonely little girl.” 

“But, Maude,” said Eva, “don’t you think, if 
mamma is very ill, I ought to be there as well as 
you? You see,” Eva continued, “I know you think I 
am little and don't understand things ; but I thinka 
great deal—sometimes I think all day—and I know 
quite well that mamma doesn’t love me.” 

Maude started, but Eva went on— 

“You know, since I have stayed here, and seen how 
Ron loves Aunt Annie and how she loves him, I 
know that we don’t love like that at our home, do we. 
Maude—except. of course, you and me? And perhaps 
it is my fault. If I were nice to mamma—more like 
Ron is to Aunt Annie—don’t you think she would 
love me?” and Eva looked inquiringly into her 
sister's face. 

Maude was too utterly astonished to reply. She 
had always hoped that Eva did not notice Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s evident dislike for her, and that her own love, 
lavished so freely on the child, had made up to her 
for the mother-love she had never known. And all 
the time Eva had not only felt it, but had been 
puzzling over this lack of love, and had almost 
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persuaded herself that it was her fault; which was 
Maude’s first experience of that hardest of all life’s 
hard lessons—that we are ignorant of the wants, and 
hopes, and fears even of those who love us best and 
whom we love the most dearly. She thought, too, 
that her little sister had stumbled on the truth she 
had missed; for had she shown more love to her 
mother, would not all have been different, as love 
begets love? And even then the memory of Sydney 
Chartoris’ sermon flashed into her mind: “These 
things I command you, that ye love one another.” 
Like so many of us, Christ’s first commandment had 
been the last she had ever thought of carrying out in 
her own life. 

But Eva must be answered, and very tenderly 
Maude kissed the child, and said— 

“Yes, darling ; very likely that has something to 
do with it; for if we tried to love people more, they 
would love us. But I cannot take you with me to- 
day; and I know you will be good, and try to be 
happy here without me. If mamma is very ill, I 
shall send for you at once, and Aunt Annie will bring 
you; but I hope I shall find her better than we all 
expect, And now, darling, I hear the carriage; so 
put on your hat.” And Maude ran down-stairs, fol- 
lowed by Eva. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, Eva, and Ron all drove with her 
to the station ; and as they passed between the tall 
hedges, Maude thought of her drive to the Towers, 
not three weeks ago. How much had happened since 
then!. She remembered how excited she had been, 
and how she had looked forward to her visit with 
such mingled feelings of hope and fear. She almost 
smiled now, as she thought how shy she had been, and 
how strange everything had seemed to her that was 
now so familiar. And these three weeks, so full of 
new experiences, seemed almost to have blotted out 
the remembrance of those quiet years that had gone 
before them. “Then I only dreamt, and now I live,” 
she said to herself. 

But now they were at the station, and Maude had 
to say good-bye. Last kisses and hand-shakes—a pro- 
mise to telegraph when she arrived—a shrill whistle, 
and then she was whirled away, to begin a new page 
in her life. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“How is she, Rogers?” were Maude’s first words on 
entering the house, as Rogers came forward to meet 
her. 

“A little better to-night, Miss Maude ; and just now 
she’s asleep, so I thought youd better come into 
the drawing-room and have a cup of tea.” And Rogers 
led the way into the drawing-room, which had that 
melancholy appearance all rooms have that have not 
been used and yet are exquisitely clean and tidy. 

Maude looked at the flowerless vases, the stiff 
arrangement of the chairs, and the uncut paper, and 
felt more dreary than she had done on the journey 
even, when she had been full of excitement and 
anxiety. 

“Take off your hat, Miss Maude, and have some 
tea,” said Rogers kindly, at the same time offering 
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her a cup, which Maude mechanically drank. “1’m 
afraid my telegram upset you a bit; but whatever 
was I to do? I was never more frightened in my 
life, and was fairly distracted; but I thought if I 
said very little, you wouldn’t be quite so frightened.” 
And Rogers looked quite proud of her own cleverness. 

In spite of feeling very tired and heart-sick, Maude 
could hardly help smiling at Rogers’ novel idea of 
not alarming her by sending a long telegram; but 
she only said— 

“Tell me all about it, Rogers; mamma seemed 
quite well when she last wrote.” 

“And so she was, Miss Maude—never better in her 
life ; but yesterday she complained of a bad head- 
ache, and couldn’t eat any dinner, and went to bed 
earlier than usual; but nothing to frighten anyone, 
though I did say, ‘ Wouldn’t she send for the doctor?’ 
but she wouldn’t hear of such a thing. I came in to 
see her this morning, and I didn’t think she was look- 
ing at all well ; but she was very restless, and thought 
she would get up. SoI stayed to help her to dress, 
and when she was nearly dressed she said she thought 
she would like a glass of wine. I went to fetch it 
for her; and when I came back, there I found her, a 
heap on the floor, in a dead faint. You can picture 
my feelings, Miss Maude, as I cried for Mary, and we 
lifted her on the bed. But nothing we could do would 
bring her round, till the doctor came, and he soon 
managed it.” 

“ What did he say?” asked Maude eagerly. 

“He said it was fainting from the heart, or some 
such thing, Miss Maude. I asked him if we were to 
send for you, and he said perhaps it would be as well ; 
but, whatever we did, we were not in any way to 
excite her, as it would be most dangerous.” 

“Then it is a good thing that I wouldn’t let Aunt 
Annie come with me, as she wanted to de.” 

“Mrs. Dalrymple!” exclaimed Rogers; “it was a 
good thing indeed, miss, that you didn’t bring her, 
for your mamma would have been in a terrible state, 
and Dr. Dorman said she was on no account to be 
excited.” 

“Eva wanted to come,” said Maude, “but as Aunt 
Annie said she would keep her, I thought it much 
better she should stay.” 

“Much better! And how is my darling?” asked 
Rogers. 

So Maude began to tell her about Eva, about the 
Towers and the Dalrymples; and Rogers’ pleasure in 
listening seemed to make Maude feel a little less 
lonely. 

Presently a bell rang, and Rogers started up, ex- 
claiming— 

“It is my mistress’s bell, and she must want me, for 
Mary is with her.” 

“Let me come with you,” implored Maude; but 
Rogers said she would tell Mrs. Melville first of Maude’s 
arrival, so that she should not be startled. Maude 
waited in an agony of impatience for her summons to 
her mother’s room; it seemed so hard to be kept 
away, when she was so anxious to see her and know 
for herself how she was. But every waiting-time 
comes to an end, and at last Maude was allowed to 
come into her mother’s room. Mrs. Melville looked 
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much the same as usual, perhaps a little paler, and her 
voice, when she spoke, was fainter than Maude had 
ever heard it. 

“Tam very glad you have come, Maude,” she said, 
as her daughter stooped to kiss her. “Rogers is all 
very well, but I want someone to talk to, and who will 
amuse me, as Dr. Dorman is so ridiculous, and will 
keep me in bed when there is nothing the matter with 
me. It was very absurd of Rogers to telegraph, but I 
am glad you have come, though you can see for your- 
self that I am quite well.” And she looked sharply into 
her daughter's face, as if she would read her very 
thoughts. “Why don’t you answer me?” she added 
impatiently ; and Maude said hastily: 

“Yes, mamma, I think you look quite well; but I 
am very glad I came, for I think you must have 


missed me. Aunt Annie wanted to come too, but I 
thought I had better come alone.” 

“Annie wanted to come!” said Mrs. Melville ex- 
citedly ; “I am thankful you didn’t bring her just 
now, when everything is so uncomfortable too, and 
making such a fuss as if I were really ill.” 

But the excitement of talking had been too much 
for her, and she sank back on her pillows, looking 80 
faint and white that Maude was frightened; but 
Rogers gave her some medicine that was by her side, 
and suggested that “Miss Maude had better have her 
dinner ;” and having once got her out of the room, 
she would not allow her to go back again, except to 
give her mother a good-night kiss. 

The next morning Maude sat by her mother's 
side and told her about her visit to the Towers, 
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their trip to London, Eva's accident, everything 
that she could think of to amuse her, and Mrs. 
Melville listened contentedly, only asking a question 
now and again. Dr. Dorman arrived—a kind elderly 
man, who looked at Maude with grave interest, and 
told Mrs. Melville he was very glad she had her 
daughter home again. 

“But we must not let her get too pale by keeping 
her a prisoner here all day. She must go out for a 
walk, and then she will be able to come home and 
amuse you With all she has seen.” 

Maude followed him down-stairs and asked him 
anxiously to tell her his rea/ opinion of her mother’s 
health. 

“My dear young lady, you have asked me a most 
difficult question. Your mother has a very weak 
heart, and sbe had a bad fainting fit yesterday morn- 
ing ; butat present I see no cause for immediate alarm.” 

“Her cousin, Mrs. Dalrymple, wished to come and 
be with me here, but my mother seems so averse to 
the idea, and got quite excited last night when I 
mentioned it.” 

“Humph ! that is a pity, as she would have been a 
help to you, for you are rather young to be alone with 
illness in the house ; but if your mother objects, there 
is no help for it—whatever happens, she must not be 
excited.” And, with a pitying glance at her pale face, 
he was gone. 

Maude wrote a long letter to Mrs. Dalrymple, ex- 
plaining matters as well as she could, and then came 
up again to sit in her mother’s room. 

“You heard what Dr. Dorman said, Maude,” she 
began. “You must go for a turn by the sea—it will 
do you good, and you will be able to tell me if you 
see anyone or anything interesting. Rogers will sit 
with me, so you need not mind leaving me. And 
put on that pretty dress of yours, and your hat 
with the feathers, and then come in here and let 
me look at you.” 

When she was dressed, Maude obediently came to be 
inspected, and Mrs, Melville felt a little thrill of pride 
as the girl stood by her bed, making a dainty picture 
in her pale-coloured gown with the cream guipure, 
and the picturesque black hat with the soft grey 
feathers framing her sweet pale face, with its dark 
eyes and soft golden hair. 

“Yes, that will do. You should always dress care- 
fully; you look so much better.” 

Maude went down to the sea, as the town itself 
seemed hot and stuffy after the pure country air she 
had been accustomed to. There were a good many 
people walking by the green, even though Brighton 
was supposed to be empty, but she was all unconscious 
of their presence, being wrapped in her own thoughts. 
She wished she knew what Dr. Dorman really thought 
of her mother ; to her eyes, unaccustomed to illness, 
Mrs. Melville did not seem much worse than usual, 
except for that strange weakness in the voice and the 
dreadful pallor which came whenever she had exerted 
herself with too much talking. So lost in thought 
was she, that a clergyman, who had risen from a chair 
and hastily crossed towards her, had to speak twice 
before she raised her eyes, and, with a start of glad 
surprise, recognised Sydney Chartoris. 
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“You here!” she said; “oh, I am so glad!” and 
then she paused, suddenly recollecting that she did not 
know him very well, and that, not knowing the cir- 
curastances, he might be surprised at her greeting. 

Chartoris saw her embarrassment, and said— 

“T am down here with a friend—he has been work- 
ing himself to death, and has quite broken down in 
consequence, and I am here to look after him.” 

Then Maude told him why she was at home again, 
and even as she spoke she felt a little comforted, for 
he seemed so sympathising and so kind that she knew 
she had found a friend. 

“But Dr. Dorman does not say there is any imme- 
diate danger, does he?’’ asked Sydney Chartoris at 
length. - 

“He will not tell me anything. He will only say 
that she is not on any account to be excited, as it 
might be most dangerous; I wish you would tell 
me what you think about it.” And she looked im- 
ploringly into his face. 

“T’m afraid you will think me as unsatisfactory as 
Dr. Dorman himself, but I should say it is a case about 
which no one could give a very decided opinion. Only, 
you must know that in all cases of heart-disease 
there is always a chance that the end may come very 
suddenly.” 

Maude was silent for a moment, and then she said, 
in a voice in which tears were struggling for the 
mastery— 

“Oh, Mr. Chartoris, I have not loved my mother as 
I should have done! we have never understood each 
other.” And she told him all, even to Eva’s self- 
reproaches, keeping back nothing, but showing him, 
unconsciously, a very pathetic picture of a loveless 
home-life. 

Sydney Chartoris was more touched by this little 
confidence than he cared to show, and the pause that 
followed was partly because he could not trust himself 
to speak. Then, turning to her, he said softly— 

“And do you not think that this illness has been 
sent to draw you and your mother nearer together? 
The mere thought of losing her has made her dearer 
to you than you ever thought possible, and the very 
fact that she turns to you in weakness and trouble 
shows that she values your love more than you have 
ever guessed. I wish you could see my mother; she 
would be such. a help to you, as she is to me; but 
perhaps you will allow me to come and see you while 
Iam in Brighton, and then I shall hear how Mrs. 
Melville is, as I shall be so anxious to know.” 

Maude was only too pleased to tell him that he 
might come and see her: “for I feel so lonely,” she 
said, and the simple confession touched him deeply. 

He took another turn by the sea with her, and 
walked with her home, though he would not go in, 
as he said he must go back to his friend. But as he 
turned to go, he said, “ Don’t forget the great help of 
all—prayer,” and with these words he left her. 

Maud_ felt happier than she had done since the 
telegram had come to tell her of her mother’s illness. 
Now she felt she had a friend in the place, who was 
really interested in her, and who would do all he could 
for her, and she felt stronger, knowing that there was 
someone to whom she could turn for help and advice. 
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She found Mrs. Melville looking pale and tired, but 
she was interested to hear of her meeting with Mr. 
Chartoris, though Maude did not tell her much of 
their conversation. But soon she became too tired 
to be amused any longer, and Rogers sent Maude 
down-stairs, telling her not to come up again unless 
she was sent for. After waiting some time for a 
summons to her mother’s room, she began to wonder 
how she was to wile away the evening. She could 
not sing, for the sound might reach her mother’s 
room, and she felt lonely, and ionged for someone to 
share her vigil with her. Suddenly the thought struck 
her that she would write to Stanley. She felt that, of 
all people, he ought to help her-now she was in trouble. 
Memories of those happy days on the river, and that 
last never-to-be-forgotten drive, came to her, and she 
thought, ‘“ When I write and tell him, he will come—I 
know he will come, and then I shall be so happy.” It 
was a sweet little letter that she wrote, telling him of 
her mother’s illness, and saying that she knew how he 
would sympathise. She never asked him to come to 
her, but for anyone who could read between the lines 
the meaning was not hard to find. She could not 
decide how to end her letter, so settled the difficulty 
by only putting her name—Maude—at the end, and 
when the letter was posted she felt happier, and crept 
to bed to dream of the answer. The next day Mrs. 
Melville seemed a little better, but Dr. Dorman still 
insisted on her staying in bed, and she wanted a good 
deal of Maude’s attention ; so though Mr. Chartoris 
called, she was not able to see him, but could only 
send him a message. How long that day seemed to 
her !—would it never pass, and the answer to her 
letter come? But though the hours dragged wearily, 
the day was over at length, and the next morning she 
ran down in feverish impatience. Yes, there was the 
letter on her plate, and she held it in her hand and 
read the address, and even the postmark, several times 
over before she allowed herself to open it. Only one 
sheet of paper; but then “ one can say a great deal on 
‘one sheet of paper,” she thought. It was well for her 
that she read the letter alone, for the great tears that 
rolled down her cheeks and blistered the paper would 
not be stopped. The wished-for letter—the letter that 
was to mean so much to her—was a few cold lines of 
sympathy ; hoping Mrs. Melville would soon be better, 
and pleading military duties as an excuse for its 
brevity. Poor Maude! it was a bitter awakening 
from her rosy dream, and, coming on the top of all her 
other troubles, seemed almost to overwhelm her. But 
she was a brave girl, and, like Alys Fenwicke, she 
faced her trouble courageously. She tore the letter 
to bits, made a pretence of drinking a cup of tea, and 
then having bathed her eyes, she went to her mother’s 
room with no trace of the tears that she had shed over 
the end of her girlish romance. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“T am sorry for Maude Melville. Isn’t it sad, her 
mother being so ill,and Maude having to nurse her all 
alone, as she will not believe that she has anything 
the matter with her!” And Alys Fenwicke handed her 


mother a letter which she had just received from 
Mrs. Dalrymple. 

Lady Fenwicke read the letter through, and returneg 
it to her daughter. 

“ Yes, it is very sad for her ; but it is a very common 
thing for people who imagine they are ill when they 
have nothing whatever the matter with them, to be 
sure that there is nothing the matter when they are 
really ill—the natural perverseness of human nature, 
I suppose.” 

“T think I shall write to Maude—just a little letter 
of sympathy, you know, for I liked her so much, and 
I feel so sorry for her.” 

“Yes, no doubt she will be pleased if you do. But, 
Alys, what a very sweet letter Mrs. Dalrymple writes, 
and how fond she is of you!” And Lady Fenwicke shot 
a questioning glance at her daughter. 

Alys did not answer. She understood her mother's 
meaning quite well, but she had no wish to open up 
the subject of Stanley Dalrymple again, knowing that 
they were not likely to agree on that question. 

“When is Stanley Dalrymple coming up to see us 
again ?” was Lady Fenwicke’s next question. 

“T don’t know, mamma; he talked of coming this 
week.” 

* And when he comes, you will give him the answer 
we wish? Oh, Alys! you do not know how anxious! 
feel about you; and every day affairs are growing 
worse, and ruin seems staring us in the face.” And 
the mother’s eyes were full of tears. 

“But I thought you said, mamma, there would be 
something left—enough for you and the children ; and 
surely I should not make so much difference in the 
new home, wherever it may be, that you need want to 
get rid of me.” 

“Tt is not that, my darling—for you know how I 
love you—but it is that I want to spare you the pang 
of poverty. You have been brought up in luxury all 
your young life, and you can have no idea of the 
thousand-and-one little worries that poverty brings in 
its train. It is not the moving into a small house and 
keeping few servants that will be the trial, but 
perpetual striving to make both ends meet ; the deny- 
ing oneself all those little luxuries that we have 
grown to consider necessities—that is where we shall 
feel it. And you were not born to poverty, darling, 
and I fear you would not take kindly to it.” 

“T am not afraid of it, mamma,” said Alys proudly. 

“No, because you do not know what it is. But, 
Alys, I know only too well. Before I married your 
father, I was poor—very poor—and I know how 
poverty will warp the noblest nature, crush the life 
out of the sunniest disposition, and reduce everything 
to one dead, dull level. May God shield you from 
that grinding poverty that almost robs one of self- 
respect !”” And Lady Fenwicke left the room. 

Alys was much impressed by this unusual outburst 
on the part of her proud and reserved mother. She 
had known very little about her mother’s family, but 
she knew that she had been poor, and that it had been 
considered a great thing for her to marry Sir Charles 
Fenwicke; but she had not known how poor her 
beautiful mother had been until she had shown het 
this glimpse of an unhappy past; 
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She looked round the luxuriously furnished room— 
the rare palms and flowers that almost turned it into 
s hot-house, the silken hangings, the exquisite pic- 
tures on the walls, the piles of books and papers, and 
the delightfully easy lounging chairs and sofas— 
wherever she looked there was evidence of wealth and 
comfort combined with great taste. And then she 
tried to picture herself in shabby lodgings, with one 
tired, dirty little servant to wait on her, and one 
comfortless room to sit in and have all her meals in 
—surely they could never come down to such poverty 
gsthat—and yet her mother had certainly said that 
“min stared them in the face,” and had “ prayed God 
to shield her from grinding poverty.” Was poverty 
w terrible, after all. and were wealth and luxury the 
only things worth living for? She could not believe 
it; and even as she thought of it, she remembered 
Herbert Verney, and how he had come down from 
wealth to greater poverty than she would ever be 
called on to bear, and it did not seem to have over- 
whelmed him. But then he was a man, Alys argued, 
and men ought to work—it is their right and privi- 
lege; but women can do nothing. Whatever a woman 
does is ill-paid, just because she isa woman. If she 
teaches, she must take less than a man would do; if 
she writes a book, she must not expect to make much 
by it, unless she can so disguise her identity as to 
persuade the publishers that it has been written by a 
man, Yes, poverty and hard work may suit men, 
thought Alys, but women should be shielded from 
them—should be nursed in the lap of luxury and 
guarded as tenderly as a hot-house flower. And if she 
married Stanley Dalrymple, she need never know 
poverty, but could always lead a life of ease and 
comfort, and from her pedestal look down with pity 
upon her toiling sisters. Yes, her mother was right— 
poverty was too hard a burden for one to bear who 
had been brought up to wealth and ease; and at that 
moment, as if in answer to her thoughts, the bell 
rang, and after a moment Stanley Dalrymple was 
announced. 

To have been thinking of any man as a possible 
husband, and then to have him suddenly enter the 
room, is a little startling to anyone, and, for a moment, 
Alys Fenwicke felt confused and unlike herself. 
But she quickly recovered her self-possession, and 
came forward to meet him with her own peculiarly 
sweet smile. 

Stanley thought he had never seen her to greater 
advantage than now: dressed in a pale yellow gown, 
with much soft lace about it, yellow roses at her 
waist, her dark hair raised high on her head like some 
dd picture, and kept in its place by an antique 
chased silver comb ; her eyes very dark and shining, 
her lips parted in a smile, and the faintest pink 
flush on her cheek. 

Stanley could only stand and look at her, his whole 
mind so absorbed by her beauty that, all uncon- 
sciously, he still held her little white hand in his own, 
until she gently drew it away, and sat down grace- 
fully in a low chair, while Stanley faced her. 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Dalrymple? or is this 
only to be a ‘how-do-you-do and good-bye’ sort of a 
visit? Marma and I were just speaking abotit you, 


and wondering when you would be coming to 
town.” 

“T am only up for the day,” he answered, drawing 
a chair closer to her, and speaking in a low tone. “I 
came up to town on purpose to see you, Alys.” 

It was the first time he had ever used her Christian 
name in speaking to her, and she was startled at 
the earnestness of his manner. She was so accustomed 
to see only the lighter side of Stanley Dalrymple’s 
nature, that she had forgotten he had another and a 
graver one, and she felt she hardly knew him in this 
new character. She did not answer, and the silence 
became embarrassing, until he said— 

“T have come to ask you a question—I think you 
can guess what it is.” 

Still silence on her part, though she felt her heart 
beating so loudly that she almost wondered he did 
not hear it, and she wished wildly that something 
would happen—someone come in, to stop his saying 
any more to her. 

But no one came, and the clock ticked relentlessly 
on, and Stanley, getting bolder now that the first 
words had been said, went on with his question. 

“ Alys, you must know that I love you, that I have 
loved you a long time, ever since I first saw you, and 
I want you to be my wife—I could never love anyone 
but you.” 

Again a pause, and Alys felt that now she must 
speak—there was no choice left for her. 

“T have always thought of you as an old friend,” 
she began nervously ; “ never in this way.” 

“But I have always thought of you as the one 
woman I should care to have for my wife,” he an- 
swered, and, at the moment, he was so carried away 
with her beauty, and so vexed at her hesitation— 
which made him want her all the more—that he fully 
believed all he said, and his flirtation with Maude was 
as entirely forgotten as if it had never been. 

Alys looked at him with sudden aversion. His 
flushed, handsome face was very near her own, and 
his eyes were fixed on her in evident admiration ; but 
she knew then that he did not love her, that indeed 
he could never love any woman truly, as he was too 
utterly selfish to be capable of a deep love. To give 
herself time to consider, she said— 

“ But I shall be very poor-—_you do not know——’ 
But he interrupted her with— 

“Yes, I do know; your father told me everything 
more than a month ago; but it makes no difference to 
me. Iam rich, as you know, so I can afford to marry 
as I please ; and you are the only woman I should ever 
wish to see the mistress of the Towers, for you are so 
beautiful, my darling.” And he put his strong hand on 
her frail one. 

But she answered hurriedly- 

“T cannot give you an answer to-day, Stanley—not 
to-day. I must have time to think it over, time to 
consider, to consult my mother.” 

“But that is rather hard on a fellow; if you love 
me, surely you can tell me so, without consulting 
Lady Fenwicke in the matter.” And Stanley glanced 
with satisfaction at his handsome face in the glass. as 
if he thought that any girl must be hard to please who 
could not make up her mind to accept him at ence, 
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But Alys felt that each moment she liked him less, 
and had it not been for the fear of her mother's dis- 
appointment she would have honestly told him so at 
once, and have let him go. But she remembered her 
mother’s words, and thought that Stanley Dalrymple 
was all that stood between her and the “grinding 
poverty ” she so much dreaded, so she answered him 
gently— 

“No, I cannot give you an answer to-day, for I feel 
upset and bewildered ; I didn’t expect to have my old 
friend turned into a lover all at once, and you must 
give me time to think it over. Besides,” seeing his 
face darken, “I am worried and unhappy at all I have 
heard lately. I never knew that this trouble was 
coming to us until just now, and I am so miserable 
about it.” 

“ Poor little girl!” said Stanley gently. “ But don’t 
you see, if you will marry me you needn’t have any 
more bothers of this kind? and it will be hardly like 
leaving your old home either, for the Towers is so 
near, and you have been there so much, that it is not 
like going among strangers. And our people all wish 
it. My mother is most anxious to have you for a 
daughter, and Sir Charles was good enough to say, the 
other day, that there was no one he would rather have 
for a son than me.” 

But Alys seemed suddenly to have grown courageous. 

“No, I cannot give you an answer to-day,” she said, 
with quiet decision. “It is the most important step 
in a woman’s life that you are asking me to take ; 
and not only my own happiness, but yours too, 
depends on my answer. Stanley, you must give me 
time.” And she looked so beautiful, pleading with 
him, that he gave in. 

“ Very well, if you won’t give me an answer to-day, 
I suppose I must be satisfied to wait for it; but, Alys, 
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you must not keep me waiting longer than yon cay 
help.” 

“No, I will give you an answer as soon as I cap, 
And now you will stay for tea and see mamma, wil] 
you not?” 

But this Stanley declared was out of the question, 

“T only gave myself a little time, he said, “and ] 
must be back again ; but I had hoped to have carried 
your promise back with me. Won’t you tell me it js 
only a promise deferred?” And he looked imploringly 
at her. 

But Alys shook her dark head with decision. 

“No,” she said, “I can make you no promise, except 
that I will give you an answer as soon as possible,” 
And with that he had to be content, reflecting that 
such a beautiful girl as Alys Fenwicke was worth 
waiting for. 

So he said good-bye, and Alys was left alone to 
reflect whether, if the former owner of the Tower 
had asked her to be his wife, she would have asked for 
time and have put him off? No, at least she would 
be honest with herself, and own the truth, Had 
Herbert Verney asked her to share his poverty, she 
would never have hesitated as she did when Stanley 
Dalrymple asked her to share his wealth. 

“Poverty is not grinding when there is love to 
soften it,” thought the girl, “and it is far better to 
love and be loved than have all that wealth can 
give you.” But even then she remembered Mande 
Melville and her unfinished letter to her. “It is too 
late,” she thought ; ‘ Herbert Verney loves her—that 
little Australian girl—and he does not care for me, 
So there is nothing left for me but to make the best 
of it, and marry Stanley Dalrymple to please my 
father and mother.” 

(To be continued.) 
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EN love building. If an ar- 
tisan can keep his situation, 
he likes, by means of a 
building society, to put up 
his cottage. If as a mer- 
chant a man pfospers in life, 
he likes to build for himself 
a villa in the suburbs. He 
will perhaps give it some 
high-sounding name, as 

“The Beeches,” “The Elms,” .““The Oaks,” ‘The 

Cedars.” He has his paper stamped with the words, 

and those who know not the place, may think of it 

possibly as standing in the midst of a magnificent 
park, where trees attain such a growth as the beeches 
of Knowle Park, or the cedars under the shadow of 

Warwick Castle. Yes, men love to build ; and after all, 

it is a lawful desire. We are not all intended to be 

wandering Arabs. Birds have their nests, and*man 
may have his home, 





BLUNDERING. 


FREDERICK HASTINGS, OF ADELAIDE. 


It is saddening to think that many people, in old 
countries and crowded cities, are only tenants and 
lodgers, having only a room instead of a house or 
cottage. How much extra they have to pay from their 
hard earnings for the use of a room, or house, or bit of 
ground! The poor pay, in proportion, far heavier 
rents than the rich. 

Building societies have been most useful organisa 
tions, and have helped materially not only to improve 
the condition of the working classes, but to add to the 
stability of governments. Men who have something 
to lose are always chary of being swept away by the 
wild theories of those who say “all property is 
robbery.” They are sure that that which has been 
purchased or built by the sweat of the brow belongs 
to the man who has reared it. 

Christ once uttered a parable, in which He spoke 
not merely of building a house for a home, but 
tower for ornament or as a place for safety. He 
showed what blundering might be committed by 
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neglect of a very important point—ability to pay for 


" fower-building was a favourite occupation of the 
weients. As, on every jutting crag of the romantic 
Rhine, dilapidated ivy-clad castles peep forth, so in 
the stream of the Biblical narrative many a tower is 
yen standing out. The men of the plain of Shinar 





iilt a tower intended to reach to heaven! At 
Shechem and Penuel we see other towers. Uzziah 
nit towers “on the borders of the desert.” That 


yhich is called David's Tower in part still stands, with 
its large bevelled stones, its grim age-browned walls, 
ad massive battlements. Of Jerusalem it is said, 
“Go round about Jerusalem, tell the towers thereof, 
mark ye well her bulwarks,” 

Almost the first thing settlers will build in any 
new country they wish 
to annex will be a fort 
or tower. We have seen 
the old wooden tower at 
Digby in Nova Scotia, 
made of heavy logs well 
and closely united. It is 
narrow below and broad 
at top, with its openings 
for guns. Very insigni- 
ficant would it be beside 
the castle and forts that 
decorate the hills and 
headlands of any civilised 
land at the present, but 
it served the same pur- 
pose of defence. 

A tower may be in- 
tended not only for de- 
fence, but may express 
in its form man’s idea 
of majesty, proportion, 
strength, endurance. 

Some men have gone 
beyond house- or tower- 
building, and have 
founded and embellished 
cities, calling them by 
their own names, as Alex- 
andria, Czsarea, or Con- 
19 stantinople. 

Whether men built in 
ancient times or build in 
the present, worry must always attend the effort. To 
find reliable builders is not easy at'this day. Somuch 
isdone by contract ; everything is “cut down ” in price ; 
heavy commissions have to be paid. Some contractors 
areeven willing to pay commissions to architects who 
manage to secure a contract for them. Some archi- 
tects—but they are few—have been known to take 
such commissions in addition to that received from 
their clients, (This dishonesty is angrily repudiated 
by the better class of architects.) Then some clerks 
of the works may, for-a bribe, allow scamping work 
and the introduction of bad material. Green timber 
and bad bricks soon bring worry to the owner of an 
edifice, ‘ 
Again, a building contractor has to be prepared for 
225 
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willas here. 
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the worry that may come 
through demands for higher 
wages when a contract has been 
taken at a certain rate. A 
strike may ruin him. Then 
winter will come too soon at 
times, and stop the work. 

Again, the effort to raise 
enough money every pay-night 
is a trouble to many a builder: 
architects may be slow in 
giving certificates of work done, 
or the proprietor in paying. 
Much of a building contractor's 
time is absorbed in running to 
and fro to get that which shall 
keep the work moving. 

Again, a man may be wor- 
ried into pressing work ahead 
too rapidly ; then damage arises. 
The wealthy son of the Lord 
Mayor Beckford would have 
Fonthill Abbey pushed on 
even by torchlight. His tower, 
nearly two hundred feet high, 
fell with a tremendous crash 
after twenty years. 

Foundation work is the most 
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costly, often on account of rocks to be removed, or 


bad soil to be solidified. 


Probably it cost more to 


drive the piles that are beneath St. Isaac’s Cathe- 


dral in St. Petersburg—erected 


in honour of victory 


over the Swedes—than to build the stately Grecian 
structure, with its gold-plated dome and its mosaic 


covered walls. 

We have seen ter- 
races of windowless, 
sashless, tileless. 
roofless, fireless 
houses standing in 
most prominent po- 
sitions. Men do not 
err in calling them 
“ carcases.” They 
have either been be- 
gun by some builder 
who could not draw 
on the lawyer or 
mortgagee to the 
extent he weeded, 
or they have been 
thrown into Chan- 
cery—that maze of 
hopelessness — ard 
so have remained— 


possibly for years, 
until the mortar 
has dropped from 


the bricks, and the 
timber has blackened 
by exposure. 

Men have often 
begun to build large 
places, and before 
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they have been able to enter upon them, have been 
crippled in general income, or ruined, or obliged to 
leave the country, or been called to another world. 

“ Cook’s Folly,” in America, with its huge blank, 
circular, windowless exterior, and its rooms a!l lit 
from the courtyard, has never been inhabited. The 
plan was a blunder. 

A well-known speculator of recent years had a large 
mansion built, which none afterwards cared to inhabit. 
After his financial collapse and disappearance, it had 
to be split up into smaller dwellings, and its magni- 
ficent marble staircase was removed to become the 
adornment of the new metropolitan building for an 
exhibition of waxworks. 

What elements of bitterness there are in the know- 
ledge of the gibes and remarks at such folly! Thus 
p!aces are handed down to posterity with the builder’s 
name and his folly bracketed. Man's sentence is often 
a foreshadowing of that of the Divine. 

There is a common saying, “ Fools build houses, and 
wise men live in them.” This is true when men build 
too expensively, or indulge too largely their fads, or 
choose bad positions. It does not, however, seem to 
be a saying of universal application, for many have 
become rich by cheap terrace buildings. Nay, the 
foolish are those who live in some of the jerry-built 
places, where disease and death lurk beneath mud- 
mortar and defective drainage. And the foolish are 
sometimes those who build on other men’s land leased 
for too short a time, and then allow the result of their 
toil to lapse to an owner of the soil. 

Blundering in building comes from lack of fore- 
sight and from misdirected effort or uselessness of 
aim. 

Because the Cathedral and tower of Amiens, which 
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was just finished, 
had excited the 
edmiration of all 
France,the people 
of Beauvais re- 
solved to build 
a tower higher. 
They built so high 
that it fell, and 
has lain an archi- 
tectural wreck to 


this day. Those 
who go by cannot 
but feel regret 


in one sense, al- 
though they learn 
a lesson. 

How painful 
eternal reproach 
at failure to build 
up a character for 
purity and faith ! 

No man can 
be careless as to 
moral principles 
without failing. 
If he lies or 
steals, he will “Green timber and bad bricks.” 
soon find that he 
has failed. If he lives only for the world, for plea- 
sure, or for ambition, he fails. If he seeks not to 
conquer indwelling sins and carnal desires, he fails. 
We must either build, spiritually, for God and 
eternity, or we are preparing for death and de- 
struction. 





PORES 
SPEAKING TO THE ROCK. 


BY THE REY. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A, 


4} T is not a little remarkable that a miracle 
of the same kind was performed by 
Moses both at the beginning and 
towards the end of Israel's wan- 
derings in Arabia. At Rephidim and 
Kadesh the Lord “turned the hard 
rock into a standing water, and the 
flint-stone into a springing well.” 
The occasions were very similar. The 
failure of water is always a serious 
; trial to travellers in the desert, and 
7 it is no wonder that it called forth 
the unbelief and rebellion of the Israelites. This 
was, indeed, natural; though, after the multiplied 
proofs they had seen of the Lord’s power and good- 
ness, it’ was most inexcusable. But there was a 
striking difference in the way in which the two 
miracles were wrought. At Rephidim Moses was 
commanded to take his rod and smite the rock; 
whereas at Kadesh Moses and Aaron were bidden to 







take the rod (probably Aaron's rod that budded, and 
that had been laid up before the Ark), and to speak 
unto the rock. Stung and irritated beyond endur- 
ance by the unreasonable behaviour of the peop'e, 
they spoke to them—not to the rock—and said: 
“Hear now, ye rebels: must we fetch you water 
out of the rock?” And then Moses lifted up his 
hand, and with his rod smote the rock twice; and 
the water came out abundantly, and the congrega- 
tion drank, and their beasts also. 

Now this contrast, we may be sure, was not the 
result of accident or caprice. The Lord is a God of 
judgment, and acts in every case with unerring 
wisdom and propriety. St. Paul, in 1 Corinthians x., 
has invested both miracles with a deeper spiritual 
meaning, when he tells us that “they all drank of 
that spiritual Rock that followed them : and that Rock 
was Christ.” We are therefore authorised in tracing 
in each occurrence a special feature of His redeeming 
work typified and illustrated. 
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SPEAKING TO 


In both cases we have in the rock a mest ex- 
pressive image of our blessed Lord’s unchangeable 
jivinity. “Jehovah,” sang Moses in his last prophetic 
ade, “is the Rock : His work is perfect.” If we have 
stood, on a wild, stormy day, on the Giant’s Causeway, 
oron the iron-bound coasts of Cornwall, and watched 
the gigantic billows of the Atlantic rearing their 
ested heads on high, then rushing onwards in mad 
career, only to be driven back in impotent confusion, 
yecan appreciate the force and beauty of the com- 
parison. He who laid the foundations of those rocky 
heights, Who can measure the mountains in scales 
and the hills in a balance, must be beyond conception 
boundless in His resources and irresistible in His 
night. How vain is it for any feeble mortal to 
oppose His authority or to lift his puny hand against 
His will! And yet, if this God be our God, and we 
have committed our souls to Him in well-doing, as 
mtoa faithful Creator, we need not fear, though the 
arth be removed and the hills be carried into the 
nidst of the sea. 

Nevertheless, the question will arise in every 
amest, thoughtful mind, whether this be really so. 
The perfect Law of God is unchangeable, like Him- 
slf—the unalterable expression of His mind and 
vill In countless ways have we broken that Law, 
and incurred its dread sentence of death. How can 
we escape? Let us go to Rephidim and learn how 
this, the gravest problem of humanity, has been 
alved. There the Lord Himself graciously inter- 
posed for the relief of His people. “Behold!” He 
sid to Moses, “I will stand before thee on the rock 
in Horeb, and thou shalt smite the rock, and there 
shill come water out of it, that the people may 
drink.” The rock could not avail for their need 
util it had been smitten by the lawgiver; and so 
Jehovah, the Fountain of Living Waters, the source 
of every blessing, could not satisfy our deepest neces- 
sities until sin had been atoned for. That Rock was 
Christ. In Him that righteous justice, which must 
have condemned and crushed us, is reconciled with 
that abounding mercy which sought our salvation. 
In His cross “mercy and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
And when once He had offered Himself of His own 
free love as the sacrifice for our sins, and had pre- 
svntel that sacrifice before the Mercy Seat above, 
then the windows from on high were opened, and the 
supplies of Living Water gushed forth, the streams 
whereof still make glad the City of God. 

Farly in the present century a student in one 
of our Universities—a young man of considerable 
talent and ability, whose mind had been infected 
with the poison of infidelity, and who was leading 
4 godless, though outwardly moral, life, had this 
grand and blessed truth brought home to his heart 
byasingular dream. He felt as if he were falling 
down a tremendous precipice, and as if in another 
moment he must have been dashed to pieces on the 
jagged rocks below Iam. Just at the critical moment, 
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a sublime form, with a most heavenly countenance, 
glided forth from an opening in the side cf the 
mountain, with his powerful hand snatched him from 
death, and placed him in safety by his side upon 
a ledge of the cliff. He awoke with a deep and vivid 
conviction that his deliverer was no other than the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Whom he had hitherto rejected, 
but Who had mercifully interposed to save him from 
danger far worse than bodily destruction. In the 
morning he related the circumstance to an intimate 
friend, who told it to the writer; and although it 
was but the baseless fabric of a vision, it left an 
impression upon his mind and heart such as he never 
lost, and which proved to be the beginning of a life- 
long change in his spirit and conduct. The fact 
that Jesus had redeemed him with His precious blood 
was revealed within him by the Holy Spirit. Doubts 
and indifference fled before the clear shining of 
Gospel light, and he became afterwards an en- 
lightened and gifted Christian minister and author 
in the United States. From the smitten Rock of Ages 
he drew supplies of new and spiritual life that 
followed him through all his remaining days, and 
his end was peace. 

Such is the precious truth so impressively fore- 
shadowed in the smiting of the rock at Rephidim. 
Now we turn to Kadesh to learn another feature of 
the Gospel, equally important, but too often ignored 
in the present day. There the rock was not to be 
struck. Moses and Aaron were bidden to take the 


_rod—not, as it would seem, the rod of Moses, where- 


with he had smitten the river in Egypt, but that of 
Aaron, which budded, and was laid up before the 
Testimony as the emblem for all time of his priestly 
authority—and, holding it, to speak to the rock before 
their eyes. This is surely not without significance. 
It evidently implied that Christ's offering on the 
cross would be a completed act, capable of no addi- 
tion, and never to be repeated. This is the grand 
vital principle so distinctly laid down by St. Paul 
when he writes to the Romans: “In that He died, 
He died unto sin once; but in that He liveth, He 
liveth unto God.” With equal plainness it is taught 
by St. Peter, thus: “Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, to bring us unto 
God.” It is, moreover, the keynote of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where it is reiterated with special 
emphasis that “Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many,” and that “by one offering He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” How 
entirely opposed are these and other passages of Holy 
Scripture to the notion, which appears to be gainirg 
ground in our day, of a perpetual offering of Christ's 
body and blood, under the forms of bread and wine, 
by the priest upon the altar! If this were so, His 
own dying word, “It is finished,” would not have 
been verified, and the seal of the resurrection upon 
His atonement would have been prematurely impesed. 
It would follow, too, that acceptance with God is 
not a present blessing, to be enjoyed by the believer 
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now, but rather a result to be attained after a long 
series of painful efforts and self-imposed sufferings. 
How thankful should we be-that the contrary is 
the case, and that by Him all that believe are justified 
from all things from which we could not have been 
justified by the law of Moses. The rock once smit- 
ten is never to be smitten again. Rather are we 
invited to speak to the rock; that is, to come unto 
God through Christ, and with joy to draw water out 
of the Well of Salvation. In this way alone can we 
find true and enduring peace of mind. 

So it proved some years ago, in the case of a lady, 
an officer’s wife, who had been awakened from a life 
of worldly indifference by the faithful preaching of 
the late Dean Daunt. She had become very anxious 
about her spiritual welfare. and could find no rest. 
One night, as she lay awake, restless and unhappy, 
and was pondering over the..matter, the>limes .of a 
familiar hymn recurred to her mind.— 







“Just as Iam, without one plea, 


Save that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thon bidst me come to Thee— 
O Lamb of God, I come,” 


Again and again she repeated the words, and asked 
herself, “Is this not indeed coming to Christ?” § 
it was. Light from that hour shone into her heart: 
the burden of guilt was removed, and she began 
thenceforward to walk in the light of her Heavenly 
Father's countenance. She spoke to the Rock, and 
the Water of Life flowed into her soul. So it will be 
with all that truly accept the Saviour's invitation, 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come to Me and drink.” 
If we speak in truth and earnestness, we shall not 
speak in vain, but may continue to speak day by day, 
until our desert pilgrimage be ended, and we be 
permitted to drink for ever of the river of His 
pleasures, 


A MODERN FAIRY-TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,” “LITTLE SIR PETER,” ETC. ETC. 





AEBORAH TRINDER — “the 
writing Miss Trinder”— 
was walking soberly along 
the dusty country road 
which led from the. station 
to the ivy-covered cottage 
where she and her young 
step-sister had made their 
home. Generally her tread 
was quick and elastic; so, 
had there been anyone there to consider the matter, 
this slow progression would have been eloquent of 
something troubling her, a belief which wou'd have 
been deepened by a glance at her downcast face. 

Truth to tell, Deb was troubled; and her trouble 
was none the less acute that it was hard to define, 
and when defined, decidedly humiliating to admit. 

She was overdone with a long stretch of unbroken 
work; she was feeling the reaction, as all young 
things must, from the series of petty self-renuncia- 
tions in which her life was passed, though she did not 
recognise this latter fact, being brave and unselfish 
by nature, and by no means given to viewing herself 
in the light of a martyr. She only knew that exist- 
ence was more than a little dreary just then, and that 
she was hungering for a few of the “good times” 
which seemed to come so abundantly to other girls ; 
and she put it down to the writing. Perhaps she was 
right in so doing ; for Deb’s speciality in the child- 
world of literature was the weaving of fairy-tales, 
and it was certainly irritating to reflect how much 
oftener “good times” came to the denizens of fairy- 
land than they did to their young author upon this 
work-a-day earth. 

When Mr. Trinder. had brought his two mother- 
less girls to their new home, it had. net proved the 











commencement of that old-fashioned and delightful 
chapter relating how “they all lived happy for ever 
and ever.” On the contrary, sickness fell upon the 
little household, and Mr. Trinder had died. The 
younger girl, Gay, grew delicate. And now, two 
years afterwards, when life had long resumed its 
usual grooves, and the acceptances and rejections of 
Deb’s work were the chief landmarks of their unevent- 
ful days, there was no fairy godmother to bring them 
pleasure as she brought it to Cinderella. There was 
no making a bewitching garment out of old gowns: 
neither was there a prince. 

Deb broke the summer stillness with a delicious 
laugh, which was certainly heart-whole, when she 
reached this point in her day-dreaming. What a 
goose she was, to be sure! The laugh did her good, 
and before it her unwonted fit of despondency 
vanished; and, being arrived at the cottage, she 
went briskly up the garden path, humming gaily as 
she went. The small sitting-room—they called it 
“the parlour” in that primitive village—was empty, 
if empty, indeed, a room can be called which is graced, 
as was that one, by a square and crested letter, which 
was lying upon the table. 

Deb made a rush at it. Letters, other than on busi- 
ness, were rare arrivals, and this leoked particularly 
inviting. “Lady Feild requests the pleasure ‘ 
The girl sat down with a cry of surprise : her brown 
eyes were shining, her whole face was alight with 
satisfaction. 

Lady Feild was the great lady of the neighbour- 
hood, and her garden-parties this glorious summer 
weather were viewed favourably by at least a quarter 
of the county. And she was actually sending an it 
vitation to the Misses Trinder ! 

“Gay! Gay!” called the girl. Her ladyship, who 
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knew her but very slightly, and who had sent the 
card more from pity for their poverty than from any 
real desire to see them, would have been amazed in- 
deed at the excitement she had created. “Gay, come 
down-stairs at once! The delightfullest thing in all 
the world has happened !” 
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It was a momentous question, truly, and onc that 
was debated all that day and the next. Deb had-a 
pretty fresh-looking gown—the survivor of many in 
former days—which would serve well enough ; but 
Gay flatly refused to go to the garden-party in an old 
frock, while equally she refused to stay away. With 
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“The younger girl bent over her with a face as bright as her own.” 


Though the younger Miss Trinder was an ex- 
cessively pretty girl, who somehow managed to be 
graceful in spite of her hoyden’s age of sixteen, 
there were not tongues lacking among the gossips to 
Pronounce her “not a patch upon her sister” for 
lovableness. They said she was selfish, and spoilt by 
over-petting, and that if Deborah took her own way 
occasionally, instead of invariably yielding it, it would 
be better for both. Be that as it may, sunny-haired 
Gay was perfection in staid little Deb’s eyes ; and when 
the younger girl bent over her with a face as bright 
as her own, her happiness was complete. 

“How lovely!” exclaimed Gay. And then came 
the query, “ What on earth are we to wear?” 


rent-day looming on the near horizon, Deb felt it 
would be little short of robbery to go to the dress- 
maker; and. matters were thus brought to a dead- 
lock. Then Gay, having exhausted all her persua- 
sions, took refuge in a torrent of tears. How could 
Deb be so unkind as to keep the promised pleasure to 
herself? Why could not she, Gay, have the pretty 
muslin? She never had any fun, and it was a shame! 
Deb gave way at once, as usual, and was so shocked 
at the pang it cost her, that she redoubled her efforts 
at consolation, and was at last honestly able to assure 
her sister that she would be miserable at Lady Feild’s 
if Gay were not there too. 
“Really and truly I should, my darling,” she 
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dcclzred carnestly. “Remember, I am more than four 
years older than you, and I had plenty of jollities 
before dear father died. You must go on Tuesday, 
dearie, to please me. No, it isn't a bit horrid of you, 
for I wish it.” 

This last argument was convincing, and Gay's tears 
dried as if by magic. It proved not difficult to shorten 
the gown ; and a bunch of roses from the trim garden 
put the last touch when the wonderful day arrived, 
and Miss Gay, all dimples and sunshine, started off by 
herself. 

“ Good-bye, you dear! I feel a perfect wretch,” she 
ericd remorsefully, as she gave Deb a parting hug. 
“I daresay it will be very stupid, and I quite deserve 
it should. Good-bye, again.” 

“ You look very nice, at all events,” said Deb hope- 
fully. ‘ Walk the shady side of the lane, pet, or you 
will get a headache. Oh yes, I shall be allright. I 
have a story to finish.” 

She stood waving to her from the wicket-gate, and 
then went hurriedly back into the house, getting out 
her paper and pens with quite a desperate energy- 
She would not be so foolish as to fret ; it was pleas- 
ant to get a few quiet hours: she had a story to 
finish. 

That same afternoon an old lady and a young 
man came sauntering in the direction of the Trinders’ 
cottage. The old lady was Miss Laurance, one of 
Deb’s staunchest friends, and who indeed had sallied 
out into the heat with the express purpose of paying 
her a call: the young man was her nephew, Ned, who 
had never seen Deborah, and who was now obstinately 
refusing to make her acquaintance. 

“T will lie here on the grass the other side of the 
hedge, and if you and your protésée come out of the 
house, I shall play eavesdropper ; so I warn you,” he 
said. 

His tone was more indolent than his steadfast eyes 
seemed to warrant; but perhaps Miss Laurance was 
accustomed to him, for she only smiled grimly. 

“T shall bring her out into the garden on purpose 
to tantalise you,” she said, “and you shall listen as 
much as you like. When you are steaming back to 
town to-morrow, you will wish you had been more 
agreeable! Here is the homestead. Aw rervir, Mr. 
Ned.” 

“* 1u revoir,” he responded, stretching himself lazily 
upon the shady piece of grass that ran up at the side 
of the long garden. “Pray do not hurry, my dear 
aunt; this is better than a dusty road.” 

Miss Laurance was as good as her word. After 
some talk about an invalid child in whom they were 


both interested, she declared it was sinful to stay — 


indoors when the weather was so tempting, and 
straightway insisted that her young hostess should 
take her to a certain seat in the garden where they 
both would be less stifled than in the house. Deb 
gladly consented. She was genuinely fond of the 
autocratic old lady whose outspoken criticism of 
her literary efforts had been of immense service to 
her ; and besides—a big besidcs in Deb's faithful eyes 
—she had known her father. 

Miss Laurance’s first question was embarrassing— 

“You have been crying, child,” she said abruptly. 
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“Your eyes are as red as a robin’s breast, What 
for?” 

“Yes, I have been crying,” returned Deb quietly. 
She would much rather not have explained, but jt 
was no use trying to evade the question. 

“Crying? Humph! I knew it,” observed Miss 
Laurance triumphantly ; and the unseen listener on 
the other side of the hedge shook his head impatiently. 
He thought his aunt was showing a decided tendency 
to bully this girl who was possessed of that “excellent 
thing in woman ”—a “ soft, gentle, and low voice,” 

“What for?” 

* For a very shameful reason,” said Deb regretfully, 
“I hoped I should have been able to go to Lady 
Feild’s party, and because I cannot——” / 

“You cried your eyes out like a baby, which was q 
remarkably wise thing to do. I see. And where js 
Gay?” 

“ She has gone, Miss Laurance.” 

“Gone! And you haven't. Deb, I insist upon ay 
explanation.” 

The old lady rustled her skirts, and re-tied her 
bonnet-strings. If her gestures conveyed anything, 
they meant that she intended to sift the matter 
thoroughly, though she had to sit there until after 
sundown to do it. 

So it all was dragged out, this little commonplace 
and every-day story ; and somehow, in spite of its 
prosaicness, there was a certain ring of pathos about 
it, which made it—this trivial little incident of» 
girl’s life—a thing to be remembered by the man on 
the grass outside. And what he found pathetic was 
that this unknown girl was absolutely determined 
that Miss Laurance should quite understand that her 
beloved Gay was in no way to blame—in fact, that 
she herself had implored her to go; and furthermore, 
that she was honestly distressed at being forced into 
this present confession. 

“T think it is so mean of me to take your sympathy 
when I arranged it all myself,” she said; “but I am 
ever so grateful, all the same.” 

These words ended the talk ; Miss Laurance’s adieux 
were soon made, and she began her walk home with 
her nephew. The old lady was full of her favourite, 
and would willingly have discussed her from house to 
house; but she found her companion so provokingly 
silent that she gave up the attempt in despair. 

“You were very disagreeable about not going in 
with me,” she said severely, “and I am disappointed 
my punishment has failed.” 

“What punishment, my dear aunt?” 

The two understood each other, and, merited or not, 
he always took her scoldings in good part. 

“TI thought you would have liked what you heard of 
my Deb this afternoon. I thought you would have 
wanted to know her.” 

“T do,” said Ned Laurance briefly ; and that avowal 
was the initial chapter of the romance of his life. 

Another year went by : its work, hopes and fears, its 
friendships and aggravations, making it to Deborah 
and Gay Trinder a year very much like its predecess0t. 
And then something wonderful happened, which, like 
most wonderful things either in fairyland or out of 
it, came wrapped in very ordinary guise, and that was 
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the arrival of Miss Laurance’s nephew on a long visit. 
He was a full-fledged barrister by now, and his aunt 
(having confidently predicted for years that he would 
never become one) was now the first to declare she 
had always known his brains would be a credit to the 
family, and to be solicitous that he should come to her 
fora complete rest. 

So he came, and within a week had made friends 
with the girl whose soft voice had remained in his 
memory, and whose loving, unselfish speeches had 
often interwoven themselves with the drier dicta 
of the law. But it was a long time before he told her 
of his innocent eavesdropping, and his friendship had 
merged into an ardent wooing, and the wooing had 
been crowned with success. 

“You listened that day,” repeated Deb incredulously, 
“and you remembered?” It seemed to her such a 
tiny thing to have even won a second thought. “And 


I had been so discontented, Ned ! 
the heroine of my own stories.” 

“Little guessing you were to be the heroine of 
mine,” said Laurance tenderly. “Why, my sweet- 
heart, it has not been so unlike a fairy-tale, after 
all!” 

“Arising from the usual difficulty about a gown,” 
assented Deb, smiling. 

“ And my aunt as the modern edition of the neces- 
sary confidante and fairy godmother. Anything 
else, my Deb?” 

Yes, there was something else, but Deb was still a 
little too shy of her new, strange happiness to put it 
into words. So she just looked up at him with eyes in 
which something of this found expression, and smiled 
again as she did so. For in one item, at least, this 
modern fairy-tale ran on the orthodox lines of its 
famous forerunners, and Deb had found her prince. 

MABEL E. WorTTON. 


I had even envied 


THE 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRIST. 


“What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He?”—St. MattHew xxii. 42. 


CLERICAL friend was paying 
a first visit to a family in a 
parish to which he had re- 
cently been appointed. The 
lady of the house said to him, 
“T hope, Mr. Smith, that you 
are liberally minded.” My 
friend said he hoped he was, 
The conversation then turned 

to Christianity. The lady said, “What a beautiful 

thing Christianity must have been in the early 
days.” This rather puzzled my friend, so he said, 

“How long ago might you mean?”—“Oh,” said 

she, “before Paul turned Christianity into theology, 

ard before his followers invented all the miraculous 
stories about Jesus!” That was her idea of the 
belief of a liberally minded man. 

Now this sort of thing is in the air everywhere. 
It is possibly in part a reaction; a reaction from 
excessive, and sometimes narrow dogmatism. More- 
over, it is just this very claim to liberal-mindedness 
om the part of its advocates which causes it to be 
dangerous at all. Everyone in this age is terribly 
afraid of being called narrow-minded! For example, 
no book, I suppose, of late years has had a more won- 
derful circulation than “ Robert Elsmere.” It simply 
puts this spirit into a story. We are told that “to 
reconceive the Christ is the special task of this age.” 
But He is not to be a theological Christ. He is not 
to be a miraculous Christ ; for “ miracles,” we are told, 
“do not happen.” 

The absurdity of this is palpable. Why? Simply 
because we believe that the teaching of Jesus is so 
grounded in the eternal principles of righteousness 
and verity, that He is the best teacher for every age. 





Bui no two eras are identical, often not even similar: 
in their needs and aspirations. Every age must there- 
fore go to Jesus to learn what word He has to say to 
it. But this is not what these critics do. They make 
up their mind first as to what sort of a Christ they 
want. He is not to be miraculous! He is not to be 
theological! And then they go to the Gospel-story 
to see how much of it will agree with their pre- 
conception. 

Let us, however, now try to do what Robert Els- 
mere says is the task of the age, but which he 
lamentably fails todo. Let us try to form a picture 
of Jesus, and at the same time leave out the miracu- 
lous and the theological, as these “reconceivers™ 
would have us do. 

First, then, let us imagine Jesus as a Jew, and in a 
Jew’s dress. He has a kerchief twisted into a turban 
on His head, and sandals on His feet. A close-fitting 
inner garment, fastened with a girdle, reaches to His 
ankles, and over it is a square outer garment called 
a “tallith,’ with the usual fringes. Stop! Do we 
not read somewhere in the Gospel of these fringes? 
Yes, there was a poor woman who once touched. as 
we have it, “the hem of His garment,” and ske was 
made whole of her plague. But that is no help to 
us; for that is a miracle. We must strike this out! 

Next let us see Jesus, as at the beginning of His 
ministry He went to John to be baptised. We hear 
John say, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” But how can this be? 
Why, is this a theological Christ?) A purely human 
Christ could not bear the world’s sin. Moreover. this 
statement lies at the bottom of all Paul’s theology. 
So, it seems, this must go too! 

For the sake of convenience we shall take the three 
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parts of our Lord’s ministerial life separately—the 
ministry in Galilee, the ministry in Decapolis, and the 
ministry in Judea. Of course, no matter how much of 
the Gospel story we may have to reject, the New 
Testament contains the only evidence for the facts of 
Jesus’ life which can at all be considered trustworthy. 
Jesus’ ministry in Galilee lasted about a year. We 
shall go first to Cana. We read that here He turned 
water into wine, and later on that an officer of the 
king came from Capernaum and told Him that his son 
was dying of fever there, and Jesus cured him. Yes, 
but these are miracles, and we are told “ miracles do 
not happen.” Cana is therefore of no assistance to us 
in our attempt to portray a purely human Christ. 
Next we find Him at Capernaum. We read of a 
miraculous draught of fishes. We read of a sermon, 
interrupted by a demoniac, who was cured by Jesus. 
After the service was over, Jesus went to Peter's house, 
and found his wife’s mother struck down by the 
* burning fever” so common in that district, and cured 
In the evening. when the Sabbath was over, the 
people brought all the sick in the neighbourhood, and 
we see Him moving up and down the street and curing 
them all. 


her. 


Yes, but all this is miraculous, and so must 
go. We do not seem to be making much progress with 
our picture. 

We next find that Jesus went on a journey through 
Galilee. What are we told of it? only one incident 
—that Jesus touched and cured a leper. That is 
evidently no help to us, so we return to Capernaum. 

The next scene is in a house. 
people listening to Jesus. 


It is crowded with 
We are not told what He 
was saying, but we are told that a paralysed man was 
let down through the roof, and that Jesus not only 
cured him, but claimed the power of forgiving him 
his sins, 

Next we find Jesus completing the litt!e band of 
twelve who were to help Him in His work. Im- 
mediately afterwards He delivered the famous Sermon 
on the Mount. It is wonderful. It is beautiful. 
But it could not have been uttered by a purely human 
Christ. “Many will 
say to me in thatday, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy 
in Thy name, and in Thy name cast out devils, and in 
Thy name do many marvellous works! But then I 
will profess unto them, I never knew you; depart 
from Me, ye workers of iniquity.” Is this the 
language of a purely human Christ? 

But we must hasten on. 
quartered in Capernaum. 


He claims to judge the world. 


A heathen centurion is 
His servant gets an attack 
Jesus cures him at a word. 

Jesus then went for another tour through Galilee. 
The only event recorded is the raising of the widow's 
son at Nain! 


of paralysis. 


The rest of the Galilean ministry, as recorded, con- 
sisted chiefly of the following events. A series of 
parables in which Jesus declared He was founding 
the Kingdom of Heaven—a miraculous stilling of a 
tempest—the cure of the demonised, at Gergesa; and 
it closes with the feeding of the five thousand. 


THE QUIVER. 


Clearly, then, the recorded ministry in Galilee js 
of no assistance in forming a picture of a purely 
human Christ. If you cut out the miraculous, 
and all that is connected with it, you have nothing 
left. 

Perhaps we shall fare better in the “ coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon,” and in the Decapolis. 

Jesus’ ministry here seems to have lasted abou 
four months. The following are the recona 
events :— 

(1) The cure of the Syro-Pheenician’s daughter, 

(2) The cure of the deaf man who had an impejj. 
ment in his speech. 

(3) The cure of the two blind men at Bethsaidg. 
Julias. 

(4) A controversy as to the keeping of the Sabbath 
day, in which Jesus as “Son of Man” claims to tp 
“Lord also of the Sabbath.” 

(5) The feeding of the four thousand. 

Nothing else is recorded. This period of the life of 
Jesus as it appears in the Gospels is also of no assist. 
ance to the “reconceivers.” 

There are two events recorded before our Lord’ 
final ministry in Judea commenced. These are the 
Transfiguration, and the miracle of the coin in the 
fish’s mouth. But in our present inquiry these, of 
course, must be put aside. 

The last seven months of Jesus’ ministry seem to 
have been spent between Jerusalem and Perea. The 
unique section in St. Luke’s Gospel, chapters ix. 51 to 
xviii. 14, exactly fits into the narrative of St. John. 
But the whole of our Lord’s connection with the 
authorities at Jerusalem centres round the following 
miracles— 

(1) The cure of the man in Bethesda. 

(2) The cure of the man born blind. 

(3) The raising of Lazarus. 

Begin to read the fifth chapter of St. John, and 
read on to the Crucifixion, and you will see that if 
these miracles did not happen, then all the rest of the 
narrative must go with them. 

As a matter of fact, you cannot conceive the picture 
of a purely human Christ from the Gospel story. 
When you have finished your attempt you have not 
a single clear outline upon your canvas. 

Men say, “Jesus was the great Philanthropist.” 

“Yes,” Isay, “that is just what He claims tobe: 
‘Go tell John what things ye do hear and see; the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead 
are raised up.’ ”—‘‘Oh, but,” the critic breaks in, “if 
Jesus used these words, He could not have meant us & 
understand them literally ; they must be interpreted 
in a moral sense. If you interpret them literally, it 
means miracles, and ‘miracles do not happen.’” 

I answer, * You say Jesus is the great Philanthropist 
—the pattern Lover of men ; but if He did not literally 
do these things, in the name of common sense will 
you tell me what He did do in order to justify this 
claim to philanthropy? Edersheim, Lange, Geikle, 
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Farrar, have given us intelligible pictures of Jesus. 
In each case the portraiture is consistent, lovable, 
strengthening ; but it is the portraiture of the God- 
man, of the Doer of mighty works, of the Saviour of 
the world. But the consistent and intelligible picture 
of Jesus the Philanthropist, who did no miracles, has 
never yet been drawn. 

The Christ of the Gospels is the reality ; “‘ the purely 
human Jesus” is the myth. 

So we turn again to the New Testament story, and 
we realise, in so far as we are capable of realising it, 
the life which is “the Light of men.” We see the new 


brotherhood gathering, but it is round the pierced feet 
of the God-man. 

We turn to history, and for more than eighteen 
centuries we see His followers fulfilling the dying 
command, * This do in remembrance of Me.” But 
why? Not because Jesus died and was buried “in the 
lone Syrian land,” but because the same Jesus is also 
risen and ascended, and has come unto the Ancient 
of Days, and there has been given unto Him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom. His dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, and His Kingdom that which shall 


not be destroyed. L. A. PooLer, M.A 


|---| 


SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


A FATHER’S KINDNESS, A DAUGHTER’S SHIELD. 
ie 

LLOYD 

GARRISON, 

the champion 

of negro 

emancipa- 

tion, came of 

a brave and 

notable an- 

cestry. His 

grandmother, 

Mary Garri- 

son, Was a 

woman of 

nerve and 

energy, and 

had occasion 

to show these 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. qualities in 
the troublous 


years of colonial strife. In one instance her nar- 


row escape from a difficult and dangerous situa- 


tion seenis to have been the result of Indian grati- 
tude. The story illustrates, on the one hand, the 
family trait of consideration for those whom it 
was the fashion to treat harshly, and on the other 
the fact that kindness is sure to be repaid. Mary 
Garrison desired to see her father, and in the 
spring of 1774 she set out with her babe and a lad 
of the homestead on a perilous river journey. Her 
boat was ‘shattered by collision with masses of float- 
ing ice, and the forlorn little party, wonderfully 
saved alive, took to the woods. All was strange and 
wild, And what menace might not be near from the 
Red Man, with whom the colonists were chronically 
at feud? The most dauntless mother’s heart must 
have quailed in those trackless forests ; and especially 
when she found herself in the vicinity of Indians, 
Her only hope was, however, help and guidance. 
These she happily found. Timidly approaching a 
wigwam, she explained her case, and gave her name 


—_ 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


and destination. It sufficed to make the Indians 
her friends. It was well remembered that her 
father had shown his dark-skinned brethren uniform 
and conspicuous kindness, and his good deeds be- 
came his daughter’s protection. She was loyally 
entertained, and by-and-by conducted through the 
woods toher father’s house. His large-hearted human- 
ity had been the truest wisdom. 


MAN-LIKE AND GOD-LIKE. 

A bad-tempered man who was a_ professing 
Christian once said to his friend, “ You must not 
make too much of my outbursts of temper. It is 
my nature to be passionate.”—“ Ah, but,” was “the 
reply, “ there is a thing called the new nature, which 
helps a man to overcome these dangerous impulses ; 
and if your religion does not enable you to keep 
your temper in order, what is it worth?” This re- 
minds us of another incident of which we lately read: 
“There was once a young man in a great rage in 
consequence of something that had been said about 
him by a comrade. He determined to be revenged 
the first time he met him. ‘It is manly to fight,’ 
said he.—‘ Yes,’ replied a Christian friend, ‘it may 
be manly to revenge, but it is GOD-LIKE to forgive.’ 
‘He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city.’” 


BAD AND GOOD ADVICE. 


We know what was the alderman’s advice to his 
son in Leech’s sketch:—‘‘Mr. Gobble: ‘You see, 
Sam, you are a werry young man; and when I am 
took away (which, in the common course of ewents, 
can’t be werry long fust) you will have a great deal 
of property. Now, I’ve only one piece of advice to 
give you. It’s this—and by all means act upon it : 
lay down plenty of port in your youth, that you may 
have a good bottle of wine m your old age.’” In 
the days of youth quite other instructions than that 
of the alderman must be followed if those habits are 
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to be formed which keep the soul healthy and the 
affections pure and fresh to the last. How much 
better advice was given by him who said, “ Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth”! 


A JOYFUL 


We hear from a correspondent at Plymouth that 
they had at that place a “water famine.” This is, 
of ccurse, a misuse of words ; for as famine means 
hunger, and not thirst, a “water famine” should 
mean the state of being hungry from want of water. 
It is, however, easy to see what is meant by the 
phrase. The great scarcity of water was caused in 
this way. On the 9th of March there was a 
terrible blizzard and snowstorm, which completely 
blocked up the leat or passage along which the water 
should have come from the reservoir into the town 
of Plymouth, nine miles distant. The soldiers of 
the garrison were called out to help the civilian 
workmen to clear away the snow, but for six days 
no water reached the town. Great were the excite- 
ment and anxiety. Strangers would come up to 
each other in the streets and ask, “ Any news of the 
water?” Every house was greatly inconvenienced 
by not having enough for domestic purposes, and the 
poor had none at all. They bought it by the quart 
and pint. It was most pathetic to hear a knock at 
the hall door from time to time and to know that it 
was a poor girl or woman inquiring if the owner of the 
house would sell a little of the precious fluid. For 
the first time in the history of Plymouth, water was 


SOUND. 


THE QUIVER. 





properly appreciated. One man who had a large 
house with several cisterns in it, and some wells jn 
his grounds, allowed the poor who came to buy to help 
themselves for nothing. He says that he had the 
pleasure of seeing an illustration of the words, “ Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money; come ye.” When she heard 
the water coming through the pipes of her house, 
after being so long turned off, one lady began to 
jump about with joy and to exclaim, “Oh, it is a 
joyful sound!” If water, that only slakes thirst for 
a short time, causes such gladness, with what joy 
shall we draw water out of the “wells of salvation”! 


WHAT MEN WORSHIP. 

How largely superstition governs the religious 
impulses of ignorant men! From the earliest records 
of the human race down to the present time how 
many have credulously pinned their faith to the 
worship of relices—in particular the relics of saints, 
In Roman Catholic and Mohammedan countries— 
through the vast domains of Russia, of China, and of 
India—it is supposed that special privileges are 
gained by visits paid to sacred tombs or sacred 
places. In the interior of Ceylon there are many 
shrines that have been raised over the relics of 
3uddha, and to visit them pilgrims will journey 
hundreds of miles, sometimes crawling the whole 
distance on hands and knees under the burning 
sun. One of these shrines covers a single hair 
from the great teacher's forehead ; another, perhaps 
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A TEMPLE IN CEYLON. 
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still more sacred, was built over his collar-bone ! 
The latter tope, or relic shrine, is of the greatest 
interest to the antiquary, for it is one of the most 
ancient monuments of the East, dating from 250 years 
p.c., and its form is believed to be almost as perfect 
as when first erected. It is of elegant bell-shape, 
and is surrounded by tall, slender monoliths of gran- 
ite, octagonal in form, with very pretty ornamental 
capitals carved with the figure of the sacred goose. 


HELPFUL WORDS. 

Mr. Spurgeon, despite his great power of proving 
himself in earnest, has also a great faculty for seizing 
half-playfully upon any current phrase, and adapting 
it to his own wants. Obviously this is what he has 
done in his latest Conference address, which has just 
been issued by Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster 
under the happy title of “The Greatest Fight in 
the World.” It is not necessary to do more than 
record its publication, and advise all our readers to 
get this little booklet for themselves.—Another very 
helpful booklet, daintily dressed in white and gold, 
is “ Peace and its Hindrances ” (Longmans), from the 
pen of our old and valued contributor, Bishop Ashton 
Oxenden.—“‘ Idylls of the Home” is the description 
which the Rev. J. R. Vernon applies to the studies 
and sketches which go to make up his “ Gleanings 
After Harvest” (Cassell). Story, drama, verse—all 
are there, and all touched with a quaintness peculiar 
to the author of “‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Of 
course the chapters are unequal — gleanings are 
bound to be—and there are papers which Mr. Vernon 
has contributed to THE QUIVER we should have 
liked to see included, But the contributions pre- 
sented are well worth consideration, and the book is 
eminently one to stimulate thought and suggest 
peacant reflection.—From the same publishers comes 
Dr. Samuel Kinns’ latest work, “Graven in the 
Rock,” a companion volume to his well-known 
“Moses and Geology,” which has now been nine 
years before the public. The new book is a thought- 
ful summary of the confirmations of the historical 
accuracy of the Bible afforded by Assyrian and 
Egyptian memorials. Illustrated by nearly two 
hundred engravings, and made in every way 
attractive, as it is, this book ought to be very 
acceptable as a gift-book or as a prize. It does 
not disregard science and discovery; it seeks to en- 
list them in the service of Christian evidences—a 
course that must assuredly commend itself to every 
devout and intelligent man.—From Mr. Elliot 
Stock we have received the first of a promised three 
volumes by Mr. R. Milner, containing ‘“ Lessons to 
an Adult Bible Class on the Life of Christ.” The 
volume before us is a substantial and handsome one, 
and there is little doubt that the subject will be ex- 
haustively dealt with in three such volumes as this 
one. “Songs of the Church” (same publisher) con- 
sists of some three hundred hymn-tunes, edited by the 
Rey, J, B. Litler, who has himself harmonised most 
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of them. Many of the tunes are based upon the 
works of great composers, but we cannot in every 
case congratulate Mr. Litler on the appropriateness 
of the melodies to the words with which he has 
linked them.--We see that “How to Mark Your 
Bible,” by Mrs. Stephen Menzies, has reached a 
third edition, a copy of which has been sent us 
by the publishers, Messrs, S. W. Partridge and 
Co. Mrs. Menzies has worked out her system 
with great thoroughness, and has submitted it 
to very severe tests, 


DUTY WAS NOT TO BE DENIED. 

It is when 
duty is hard, 
and its fulfil- 
ment against the 
grain, that we 
are tested by it. 
The degree of 
devotion shown 
then will be the 
measure of high 
moral qualities. 
A peculiarly try- 
ing test fell to 
the lot of the 
eminent  Chris- 
tian soldier and 
hero, General 
Havelock, on his 
marriage morn- 
ing. The story of 
the unflinching fidelity with which he met it is very 
bright and inspiring. Havelock married the daughter 
of Dr. Marshman, the well-known Baptist missionary 
of Serampore. On the morning fixed for the cere- 
mony the bridegroom was unexpectedly summoned 
to Caleutta. His presence was required for a court- 
martial to be held at noon. “Red Tape” was not 
concerned with his private affairs. “ But you will 
be excused on such an occasion. It will be only 
necessary to mention the facts. Don’t go.” In this 
way, and naturally enough, talked Havelock’s 
friends. He listened, and understood the reason- 
ableness of their persuasions. It was not likely that 
he would be seriously blamed for absence. Only, 
that was not the question with Havelock. He had 
a principle by which he always steered: it was to 
respond to the call of duty at any and every cost. 
He gently put aside protests. The order was irk- 
some, but he would obey it. He arranged with his 
bride to alter the hour of the wedding. It was a 
very early function, and after it he was away to 
Caleutta and his work. It adds a touch of poetic 
justice to learn that the business was soon over, and 
that by rapid travelling Havelock was able to appear 
after all at the wedding banquet. Doubtless his 
happiness was the more unsullied because he had 
beautifully vindicated the claims of duty. 





GENERAL HAVELOCK. 


THE QUIVER. 


DIGGING FOR SLEEP. 


It is often said that the only way a rich man can 
enjoy health is to live as if he were poor. I know 
one who may be seen every day working in his garden 
as if he were working to support a starving family. 
People say that it is ‘‘ mean” for a man with plenty 
of money to work when there are so many out-of- 
works who would be glad of the job. Indeed, he 
himself often feels uncomfortable on this score. 
Why does he continue to dig? Because, being 
troubled with sleeplessness, he finds that the only 
way he can get even a small share of the “ chief 
nourisher of life’s feast” is to tire himself with out- 
of-dvor manual exercise. Tennis, cricket, and such- 
like games he does not care about, for he cannot get 
up an interest in the gyrations of a ball. He likes 
digging because it is useful as well as health-giving, 
and so he digs for sleep as for hidden treasure. 


THE GRAND HABIT OF DOING WITHOUT. 

Once when Socrates was asked what was the virtue 
of a young man, he said, “To avoid excess in every- 
thing.” We pray in the Lord’s prayer for daily 
bread, implying that we can do without luxuries 
and superfluities. There are, however, but too 
many persons who cannot content themselves with- 
out daily plum-cake. They are unable to appreciate 
“the exquisite taste of common dry bread,” and do 
not know, having never tried them, how much more 
productive of happiness are plain living and high 
thinking than their opposites. 


LESSONS FROM WOUNDS. 

In the last American war a soldier received a 
severe wound in one of his knees. Even after the 
wound had healed up, it was so sensitive that the 
soldier could tell a considerable time beforehand the 
sort of weather that was coming. Indeed, he became 
so weather-wise that he wrote a useful book on the 
subject. We could all put our aches and pains, and 
troubles of every kind, to a good account if we tried. 
The present writer made a festered hand which lately 
troubled him a sort of tutor, and learned from it the 
following lessons :—First, that the less people know, 
the more ready they are to give advice ; and that it is 
unwise to follow many advisers. Each person who 
asked to see his hand recommended a different and 
inconsistent kind of treatment. He tried them all, 
with the result that his hand got worse and worse. 
This served as an illustration to teach him about the 
wounds of sin. Many who have little or no experi- 
mental knowledge of the subject volunteer advice 
about their treatment. “ Let them alone,” say some, 
“and think not about them ;” but pain forces us to 
think. Others give applications which take away 
the pain, not by healing the wounds, but by making 
them torpid and dead. <A third self-constituted 
surgeon says that the wounds should be stimulated, 
and proceeds to irritate and enlarge them. <A fourth 


hinders our wounds from healing by asking us every 
time he sees us to pull off the bandages and let him 
see what progress they are making. There is only 
One Physician who knows how to treat these 
wounds. Instead of throwing away all that we have 
upon other physicians, and getting no better, but 
rather worse, let us take His advice, and allow our. 
selves to be guided by Him alone. 


NOT MUCH TO 


“Tf you would say a word of encouragement, even 


ASK. 


once a week, it would be so much better for the 
boy’s future.” These words a wife and mother 
spoke in my hearing to a father, who, having too 
high an ideal of what his son, aged twelve, should 
be and should know, was always nagging at and 
finding fault with him, A word of encouragement 
once a week is not much to ask; but it would act 
like a tonic on some children and grown-up people 
who are in danger of losing hope, energy, and sel- 
respect by living with chronic, constitutional fault- 
finders. The honest candour of the family circle 
nips all too many buds of moral and intellectual 
growth. If your child or your brother be blind or 
lame, you pity and tolerate him ; why not do the 
same if he be dull-minded? Most of us should have 
a fellow-feeling with fools, and to suffer them isa 
Christian duty. 


“THAT WAY MADNESS LIES.” 


It is the duty of us all to try and keep sane by 
resisting passion, curbing envy, and aiming at worthy 
objects in life, rather than at those suggested by low 
ambition ; in a word, by leading the sweetly reason- 
able life of a Christian. We are to a large extent 
responsible for our sanity ; for nothing is easier than 
to make ourselves mad. Take some trifle, some dis- 
appointment or supposed slight, and allow your 
mind to dwell upon it to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, or on one aspect of it alone, and you will 
soon This is a recipe for 
madness, and the antidote to it is to “let this mind 
be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” 


become a monomaniac. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 

Rescue workers are not seldom taunted with the 
inadequate results of their labours. Of the cases 
which year by year pass through their hands, a 
certain percentage turn out badly. The work of 
rescue has either to be done all over again, or the 
subject must be dismissed as hopelessly evil. The 
existence of these temporary or permanent failures is 
taken, by some short-sighted persons, as a proof that 
the entire labours of the rescuing agencies are ill 
spent. Now, quite apart from all other considera- 
tions, there is one aspect of this subject which must 
not be overlooked. Unhappily for the rescue worker, 
it is not always thoroughly grasped even by him, 
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and it is confessedly ignored by most of those who 
eavil at rescue work, What has to be borne in 
mind is this—that the young thief, or the young girl 
easily led into other paths of wrong, may in many 
peo be the victim of a strong hereditary tendency 
to some particular transgression. What we dis- 


a superficial kind he may exert over some, he will 
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never permanently change the victim of an inherited 
tendency to a particular vice. Nothing save the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit will secure that 
permanent reformation which is the outward and 
visible sign of a changed heart. 
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A TEST OF OBEDIENCE. 


guise under the euphemism of kleptomania in the 
well-to-do pilferer is after all the same disorder 
which afflicts a good many thieves. The impulse to 
theft is overpowering. A young man, the victim of 
such an inherited impulse, resened from the sur- 
roundings of an East End lodging house, to which he 
had repaired after his first term of imprisonment, 
placed in a comfortable situation, and advancing in 
his master’s esteem, has been known quite suddenly 
to relapse, and decamp with a less sum than the 
wages due to him in a day or two. That case is 
typical of many more, and in itself explains a large 
proportion of what are denounced as rescue failures. 
For their effectual treatment there is needed much 
patience and much hope. And more than this. 
The secularist sometimes cla’ms that he, too, can 
reform men’s characters. But whatever influence of 


A TEST OF OBEDIENCE. 

It is much to be faithful to duty ourselves, but it 
is an added grace to care tenderly for this virtue in 
others. Wellington was called “the Iron Duke” from 
the elements of sternness and inflexibility that were 
so strongly defined in his character. But the great 
soldier never allowed his own privileges to turn the 
humblest man in the ranks aside from obedience. 
A striking example of the Duke’s thoughtfulness is 
found in the record of a visit to Windsor Castle. 
Wellington was always an early riser, and one morn- 
ing, between seven and eight o'clock, he and his 
youngest son, Lord Charles Wellesley, who happened 
at the time to be equerry-in-waiting, walked out into 
the quadrangle. It was their intention to reach the 
North Terrace, and enjoy the fresh air and the mag- 
nificent view. But they were stopped at the gate. 
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-\ sentry of the 72nd Highlanders, who was posted 
there, said he had orders that no one was to go out 
so early. Lord Charles Wellesley spoke up sharply. 
** You surely can’t know who this is,” he said. “It 
is the Duke of Wellington—my father.” The Duke 
interposed. “ Pooh! nonsense ; let the sentry do his 
«luty,” he said. 
two went back and waited until such time as it was 
possible to leave without causing the sentry to dis- 
obey his instructions. The.man must have had a 
notable lesson in the worth of fidelity through what 
he had himself seen of Wellington’s unselfish regard 
for it; and it is for us to be similarly careful that 
we do not at any time use position or influence to 
impair a neighbour's faithfulness, 


And he drew his son away, and the 


JUST OUT. 

All readers of THE QUIVER must be familiar with 
the Rev. Dr. Hugh Maemillan’s thoughtful and sug- 
gestive writings. We are sure, then, that they will 
be glad to welcome a little book from his pen, which 
has just been published by Messrs. Cassell under the 
title of “My Comfort in Sorrow.” Its character is 
sufficiently explained by its title, and is admirably 
upheld by its sympathetic tone.—Messrs. Cassell are 
also the publishers of the “ New Popular Educator,” 
of which the fifth volume is before us. It is a book 
that every teacher of young men should know, and 
to which he should direct the attention of his 
scholars, for as an aid to self-improvement it-has no 
equal.—There is a timeliness which all of us can 
recognise, in the issue just now of a new edition of 
Southey’s “ Life of Nelson,” also by Messrs, Cassell. 
This new edition is well printed on pages of con- 
venient size, strongly bound, and diversified by good 
engravings. It is a book that should be on the 
shelves of every family library.—It seems as though 
only a few days had passed since we last referred in 
these columns to the “Regent Square Pulpit” (Nisbet), 
in which are collected the forcible utterances of the 
Rey. J. MeNeill. That was when the second volume 
was issued, and now we have to record the publica- 
tion of the third series of these powerful addresses, 
—We have also to acknowledge the receipt of the 
** Pictorial Tutor for the Pianoforte ” (“‘ Magazine of 
Music” office), a very well arranged instruction book, 
containing, among other exercises, a good selection 
of hymn-tunes.—-From Mr. Elliot Stock we have 
received a number of works to which we cannot do 
more than briefly refer here. First are two volumes 
of poetry —“ Dora: a Poem” by K. Fenton, and 
*“Weeds from a Wild Garden,” both volumes being 
<laintily dressed to meet the public taste. Then we 
come to “ Mors Janua Vite,” a little booklet of 
which the author—the Rev. J. W. Hocking—claims 
for it that it is “a contribution to the problem of 
immortality.” Somewhat similar in subject, but more 
controversial in tone, is ‘‘ The Blessed Dead in Para- 
dlise,” which has the great advantage of a few words 
of commendatory intreduction by Canon Bell, of 
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Cheltenham. Then, last but not least of Mr. Stock’s 
publications, we have a new and enlarged edition of 
“The Christian Traveller’s Continental Handbook,” 
a work that has proved its right to continued popu- 
larity by good service in the past. The work 
gives very full particulars for travellers of the 
Protestant and English services they are likely to 
find in various Continental resorts. From Messrs, 
Longmans we have to acknowledge the receipt of a 
practical little manual for teachers of ‘“ Elementary 
Laundry Work,” by F. L, Calder and E. E. Mann, 
which all who are interested in the training of girls 
should see. 


THE WORTH OF OUR POSSESSIONS DEPENDENT 
ON OURSELVES. 

Value depends on appreciation. The cock in 
fEsop’s fable found a gem and wished it had been a 
barley-corn. If we could imagine that cock educated 
into a jeweller, the gem he had found would be 
multiplied in value to him a hundred-fold. Yet the 
gem would be the same gem. Its intrinsic worth 
would not have been changed. It would be the 
education of the cock that had enhanced the worth 
of his treasure. This very obvious fact is not with- 
out its lesson for some of us who have no power of 
altering the circumstances of our life, but who might, 
perhaps, educate our thoughts and desires till our 
estimate of our circumstances became materially 
changed and our share of blessings were felt to be 
more rich. 


THE GOSPEL, GOOD TIDINGS RATHER THAN 
PLEASANT. 

There have been many who have demanded of 
their prophets that they should prophesy smooth 
things. And cases have not been wanting—the 
Scriptures themselves supply us with illustrations— 
in which the prophets have yielded to the temptation, 
and have proved more eager for popularity than 
zealous for the truth. The Gospel is “Good Tidings” ; 
but that does not mean that it is a word of soothing 
power coming to the anxious and assuring them that 
all is well, that everything is right. It is a word of 
saving power coming to a world at ease, telling it 
that all is wrong, but that, nevertheless, all may be 
made right. 


WASTE OF AFFECTION. 

Of all kinds of waste this is perhaps the saddest 
and most foolish—the saddest because there is no 
pleasure in the world equal to that of true friend- 
ship; the most foolish because it is generally our 
own fault. See that husband and wife. They have 
an occasional disagreement, but each is the best 
friend the other has, and yet they do not spend 
nearly as much of their time together as they might 
—certainly not as much as they will wish they had 
when death comes to separate them. How little, 
too, do some parents enjoy the society of their child- 
ren, seeing them, it may be, only early in the morning 
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or late at night. He who fails to cultivate his 
heart because he is too much occupied with business 
defeats his own aim. Home occupations and home 
enjoyments should never be considered a loss of 
time; for, more than anything else, they recreate 
and strengthen a man for business. 


MISSIONARY CHILDREN. 

Some little girls attending school in a large town 
in the north of England have got up by themselves, 
without even a suggestion from their elders, what 
they call a “ Young Helpers of the Poor Union.” 
They meet at each others’ houses once or twice a 
week and make clothes for the poor. They have 
their secretary and treasurer, and find that their 
enterprise gives pastime, besides inducing them 
to practise needlework and think of the wants of 
others. In the same town there is a Children’s 
Missionary Society. When its members meet they 
occupy themselves with making scrap-books, mats, 
and other things, which are sold for the benefit of 
missions. In this way their hands are trained to 
work and their hearts to sympathise. The lady who 
informed us about these useful children said that she 
isin the habit of paying her own little girl a trifle 
for whatever work she does with her needle. The 
unselfish child gave all her earnings last year to the 
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Poor Children’s Holiday Fund, and said that she was 
well repaid for doing so when she saw the children 
setting out from the station to go for a short stay in 
the country. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from April 17th, 
1891, up to and including May 22nd, 1891. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” —— Fund : Anon, Kilburn, 3s. ; 
F. W., Alford, 2s. 6d.; E., Govan (43rd donation), 
5s.; The Hon. Mrs. J. “nek 10s.; A Reader of THK 


QUIVER, ds. ;_P. H., py Glasgow Mother (15th dona- 
tion), 1s.; A "Reader of THE QUIVER, Horsley, is. 


For The London Aged Christian Society: A. B. ag 
A my of THE QUIVER, £1; A Friend, £5; ’M. 
Bark, 10s. ; Diss, 10s. 6d; Mrs. Harvey, Streatham Hill, a. 


-_— po Children's Country Holiday Fund: E. B., 


Dr. Barnardo asks us to acknowledge the receipt of 10s. 
from Otto, and 5s. from Frank, Ursula, and Bessie, towards 
the funds of his Homes. 


*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine. 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 
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(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 


97, What is understood in the Bible by the ex- 
pression “ the third day”? 

98. Which of the Apostles was born at Cana in 
Galilee ? 

99. In what way did Jesus manifest His Divine 
glory at Cana in Galilee? 

100. Who is meant by the words “Governor of the 
Feast”? 

101. What advice does St. Paul give concerning the 
use of wine ? 

102. What is understood by the term “Ruler” as 
applied to the Jews? 

103. In what words does our blessed Lord reveal to 
Nicodemus the great truth of man’s redemption, and 
also foretell the manner of His death ? 

104. What is known of Sychar? 

105. What was the cause of the enmity which 
existed between the Jews and the Samaritans? 

106. What declaration of His divinity did Jesus 
make to the woman of Samaria ? 

107. What words used by the Jews show that they 
understood that Jesus claimed to be God? 

108. Quote some words in which Jesus declares 
Himself to be Almighty. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 639. 


85. About 132 years—Israel being taken into cap- 
tivity 720 B.c. and Judah 588 B.c. (2 Kings xvii. 
1,6; and xxv. 2—8.) 

86. Ezekiel. (Ezek. xii. 13 ; 2 Kings xxv. 7.) 

87. Because Zedekiah had broken a solemn oath of 
allegiance which he had sworn before God. (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 13; Ezek. xvii. 16, 18.) 

88. The destruction of the temple which Solomon 
had built, and which had lasted 420 years. (1 Kings 
vi. 1; 2 Kings xxv. 9.) 

89. The captivity of Judah was for seventy years, 
but no time was given for that of Israel. (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 21; Jer. xxv. 11.) 

90. That Jesus is the Son of God. (St. Johni. 15, 
29, 34.) 

91. To prove that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
(St. John xx. 31.) 

92. St. John i. 1. 


93. St. John i. 14. 
4. St. Andrew. (St. John i. 40—42.) 

95. In order that Christ should be made manifest to 
Israel. (St. John i. 31.) 

96. St. John i. 23 


; St. Matt. xi. 11. 





THE BLIND BIRD'S 


NEST. 


A CHAPTER FOR THE SICK AND INFIRM. 





AST winter 
we adopt- 
ed a hint 

found in the 
pages of a child- 
ren’s magazine, 
and, witha 
view to provid- 
ing board and 
lodging for the 
tits and such 
birds as could 
make use of the 
accommoda- 
tion, we  sus- 
pended from 
the branches of 
a tree some 
opened cocoanuts. These through the bitter 
weather proved very attractive to many a needy 
little life. and when the brighter weather 
came we were interested to perceive that an 
active little couple contemplated setting up 
housekeeping within the shell. Day by day 
they worked away at the process of building, full 











of eager energy, revealing their wondrous God- 
given instinct as they arranged the cosy home. 
Watching them amid their activities brought to 
mind a proverb, I believe of Danish origin, that I 
came across some time since and found of comfort: 
“ The nest of the blind bird is built by God.” 
There are busy, bustling lives, that seem able 


to arrange and carry out energetic plans. We 
could not do without these active ones ; we ad- 
mire their strength, their cleverness, the wonders 
they accomplish. But the reader of this page 
may feel as one who is feeble, ignorant, and 
blind, not seeing the next step, bewildered by 
cireumstances, heart-weary because of the diffi- 
culties of the way; some troubled soul may be 
feeling “others are so strong, so skilful, and 
strength is needed in this busy age, when the 
race seems indeed to the powerful ones: what is 
to become of me, who cannot devise any way 
of conquering the obstacle before me, or meeting 
the-trial that threatens to-morrow ?” 
Over-anxiety must surely grieve the Master, 
who teaches us from the frail lives of the birds 
of the air and the wind-blown blossoms the 
sweet lesson of comfort, “ Your Father knoweth.” 
“Have faith in God,” is the Divine bidding ; 
“the things which are impossible with men are 
pessible with God; let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” Again and again, 
during our past lives, we have made necessary 


arrangements for the comfort, well-being, and 
delight of some little one, who took it as quite 
natural every need would be supplied by love, 
though it could devise no such plans itself. Can 
we think our Lord will be less mindful, less 
tender, towards His children? Come, let ns 
trustfully face the perplexity that is darkening 
the present hour. ; let us try to unburden our 
hearts to the Mighty One, even though perchance 
we break down in the spirit of the bairn’s hymn— 
“ But now, dear Jesus, let me lay 
My head upon Thy breast; 
I am too tired to tell Thee more— 

Thou know’st the rest.” 

Yes, He knows the rest; and for Jesus to 
know is the pledge of His aid; therefore on 
His breast we can repose, leaving it to Him to 
choose the next step, to appoint what shall be- 
fall, to bring the blind by a way unguessed 
before, and to make the seeming desert blossom 
as the rose. Why should we eat the bread 
of sorrows, and labour to straighten out the 
rough and crooked places with such heart-beat- 
ings and forebodings? Our very helplessness is 
a claim upon Almighty Power, our blindness 
appeals to the Wisdom that can never make 
mistakes. The Lord will build the house and 
choose the inheritance of His feeble ones ; even 
while they sleep and take their rest He giveth 
His beloved all they need. From the depths 
of experience that has known the hour when 
human guidance seemed lacking, and God pro- 
vided all, the writer would echo the Psalmist’s 
message, “Be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the 
Lord.” It is not in man to direct his steps—our 
feebleness realises that ; but let us realise, too, 
that when our utmost powers are helpless, “The 
nest of the blind bird is built by God.” 

Your Lord is rich and mighty—there is no 
limit to Omnipotence ; the silver and the gold 
are His, and the cattle upon a thousand hills 
What aileth thee to-day? Whether the trouble 
be of mind, body or estate, be assured He who 
blessed His chosen flock of old in the wilderness 
can bring healing, support, ample provision to 
the life that trusts in Him. “He prepareth a 
table before me,” and there shall be no want, 
no desire of the heart unknown, unmet by Him. 
Return unto thy rest, oh my soul, at peace 
within the care of thy ever-loving Lord— 
‘“‘Jehovah-Jireh ” still, asin the past. As one 
has wisely, tenderly expressed it, “ Our earth is 
not a grave, but a nest, and over that nest are 
spread the Everlasting Wings.” 

M. S. Haycrart. 
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* Persecution may await us, 
Anguish, peril, or the sword.” 


“WHO SHALL SEPARATE US#"—See p. 713 
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ZN the hurried transit through many a strange 
country. we lose those opportunities of research, 
which a more leisurely, not to say more enjoy- 
able, journey always affords. 

After leaving the plains of Picardy, and entering 
on one of the branch rails of northern France, and 
passing along a district watered by the Oise, on whose 
banks the familiar poplar tree flourishes, we reach the 
ancient town of Noyon. 

Clustered among high trees, the massive tower of 
the cathedral rises above the lofty and irregular 
houses, and forms an outlook for the country round. 

When we approach the minster itself, and stand 
on the grass-grown steps of its northern portal, we 
realise the grandeur of this building—begun in the 
twelfth century, and completed in the next—and in- 
side, the noble nave at once arrests our eye. It is, 
however, to the obscure street bordering the market- 
Place, with its quaintly timbered houses, that our 
attention is directed: in one that was long ago pulled 
down, John Calvin was born in 1509. 

Noyon, near the royal forest of Pierrefonds and 
hunting-rrounds of the French kings, might have 
had a visit from the Court nobles and others, who 
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would have heard of the youthful Reformer, 

soon leaving his native place to study in the 

University of Paris, and then at Orleans. 
After he had resided a few years in those cities, we 
hear of Calvin at Bourges, in central France, a place 
famed indeed for its architectural remains of the 
finest Gothic of that country, which might well 
earn for it the name of the “French Nuremberg.” 
The School of Law was much frequented in the 
middle ages, and Calvin was for a time one of its 
professors in this old-world town of exceeding beauty 
and grace. 

The correspondence of 
more than anything else his personal character ; 
and his letters, dated from well-known places on the 
Continent, become so many guiding points in his 
career, and associate him with several spots often 
frequented by us in our summer holidays. These 
letters, preserved in the University Library of Geneva, 
have long become famous to the world through their 
translation and publication, in 1846, by the Calvin 
Society, under the able editorship of Dr. Jules Bonnet 
of Paris. 

We next find Calvin, having been forced to leave 
France on account of persecution, living for two years 
at Strasburg: and during his residence there, the 
French church, of which he had the charge, so continu- 
ally increased, that it attracted strangers from all parts. 

The Strasburg of to-day but faintly resembles the 
medieval city of the sixteenth century—save that the 
grand minster remains one of the unrivalled examples 
of architectural skill and beauty. The work of one 
Erwin von Steinbach, the building is a very poem 
in stone, whether we regard its western spires, of 
delicate lace-like richness, or enter the interior and 
gaze on the famous carved pulpit, or wonder at 
the astronomical clock in the transept, as, at the 


Calvin perhaps reveals 
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strike of noon, little figures come out and walk in 
procession. 

To Strasburg would flock many of the learned in 
those times, when the art of printing, practised by 
Gutenberg, had influenced the intellectual life of the 
people, and stimulated a thirst for knowledge. Here 
Calvin produced his noted “ Catechism,” or treatise on 
doctrinal points of theological controversy. 

We now find him in correspondence with the 
Sovereigns of France and England, as well as with the 
bishops and clergy, both of the Reformed and other 
faiths. To Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, 
and the Duchess of Ferrara, some of his most im- 
portant letters were addressed ; the latter, the daughter 
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of Louis XII., received at Ferrara the Court poet, 
Clément Marot, whose version of the Psalmsin French, 
made in collaboration with the historian Beza, has 
long been the recognised hymn-book for the foreign 
Protestant, as Sternhold and Hopkins, was for on, 
English service. The Duchess suffered for the faith 
in which Calvin had instructed her. 

With England Calvin’s name has been closely 
united, chiefly during the period of the Reforma. 
tion. To Edward VI. he dedicated two of his com. 
mentaries, and often wrote to that king, enjoining 
the principles of true religion ; to Archbishop Cranmer 
also Calvin addressed many letters, “ exhorting him 
to prosecute with zeal the reformation of the Church 
in England by purging it of the relics of Popery.” 

It cannot be denied that Cranmer’s proposals fora 
closer union of all the Reformed Churches, in which he 
was supported by the foreign divines, had an import. 
ant bearing on our own religion, in giving it much 
greater freedom of thought and a more liberal action; 
and there is no doubt that the influences from abroad 
at the critical time of the Reformation have proveda 
boon, unappreciated to this day. 

In 1548 Calvin wrote to the Protector Somerset 
“that he had begun to bring back Christianity to the 
place which belongs to it”—i.c., England. At Geneva 
most of the Reformer’s eventful years were spent. At 
Basle he stayed for a short time ; thence to Neuchatel, 
where he enjoyed intercourse with Farel, with whom he 
had many sources of pleasure and interest in common. 

By the traveller along the shores of Lake Leman, 
leaving the snow-clad Savoy Alps, which so proudly 
overlook the terraced vineyards of sunny Montreux 
and the heights of classic Lausanne, a disappointment 
is felt on skirting the level and somewhat monotonous 
shores which border Geneva. There is, however, that 
one giant of the mountains, Mont Blanc, which in 
fair weather stands out as a mighty sentinel to guard 
from afar this ancient city of learning and history. 
Conspicuous among its buildings rise the towers of St. 
Pierre, that cathedral in which 
so many memories of the Swiss 
Reformation are sustained, and 
specially of Calvin, whose chair 
is preserved there as a time 
honoured relic. In those dark 
days for England, when Queen 
Mary’s persecuting edicts drove 
our Protestant bishops and Re- 
formers abroad, Geneva was one 
of the principal towns of refuge; 
and here they enjoyed that 
liberty of conscience which was 
denied them at home. There 
were many moving minds in 
this frontier place; and one 
whose influence cannot be ig- 
nored—viz., Robert Stephens, the 
well-known printer of several 
editions of the Bible. For this 
work he was persecuted, and fied 
from France to Geneva, wher, 
in the friendship of the learned 
and great, he died in 1559, 
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Calvin’s ministry in Geneva was marked by a strong 
force of dissentient opinion on ecclesiastical doctrine 
and discipline ; and the reconciliation of different and 
varying controversies made his labours hard and un- 
appreciated. Whatever adverse views are held by his 
critics and opponents, no one can deny that Calvin 
used his talents for the good of the foreign Churches, 
by promoting their wider establishment, and by giving 











his counsels to the Protestant Powers of Europe. In 
short, to use the words of the able historian, the late 
J. R. Green, “his influence made Geneva from 1541 
the centre of the Protestant world.” 

The stranger who is anxious to visit the last resting- 
place of this noted man will find in the cemetery of 
Plain Palais, just outside the town. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

HE afternoon that Stanley Dal- 
rymple had devoted to love- 
making had been very differently 
spent by Maude Melville. Her 
mother had been so restless all 
the morning that Maude had 
grown frightened and sent for 
Dr. Dorman, who had come, 
looked very grave, and made a 

thorough examination of Mrs. Melville, after which 

he came down to the drawing-room with Maude. He 
seemed to find a difficulty in saying what he wanted 
to say—perhaps Mande’s slight, girlish figure, and 
pretty, pale face, touched him more than he cared to 
own, But doctors have to grow accustomed to painful 
scenes, and Dr. Dorman knew he must speak the truth. 

So after looking at her in a pitying way for a minute 

or two, he said— 

“You said something about a cousin of your 
mother’s who wished to come and help you to nurse 
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her: I think you had better send for her, and your 
little sister too.” 

Maude looked at him, with wide-opened eyes of 
terror. 

“You think that mamma is going to die! 
at length. 

He put his hand on her shoulder, and spoke in a 
kind but firm voice— 

“You must be a brave girl; though it is a terrible 
trial for you—the most terrible trial you could have— 
and you are so young too. But there is no use in my 
deceiving you. Your mother may linger for some 
weeks, or she may die in a few days; but, at the most, 
it can only be for a short time that she can be spared 
to you. It is not only the weakness of the heart ; 
there are signs of failure in all her vital organs, and 
she is suffering from a complication of complaints 
that I cannot explain to you, nor would you under. 
stand it if I did.” 

“Then had I better telegraph for Aunt Annie?” 

“Tt all depends. How soon can she get a letter?” 


she said 
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To-morrow morning.” 

‘** And she would come at once?” 

“Yes, I know she would, for she wanted to come 
before, when Rogers telegraphed for me, but mamma 
would not hear of it.” 

“Well, write to her now, and ask her to come to you 
at once, and to bring your little sister with her. If 
you like to give me her address, I will write to her 
myself.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the girl, as she sat 
down at the writing-table and wrote the address for 
him. 

Dr. Dorman watched her pretty head as she bent 
over her writing, and felt an uncomfortable lump rise 
in his throat as he thought of the trial before her. 
* Poor child! poor child !” he muttered to himself. 

When she had written the address for him, he put 
his hand on her head and said— 

“God bless you, my dear, It is a hard trial for you ; 
but God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and He 
will help you to bear it.” And with these words the 
kindly old man was gone. 

Maude felt utterly bewildered. She knew Dr. Dor- 
man had not told her mother that he thought she 
was dying, and she felt that she could not do it 
herself. Should she wait until Mrs. Dalrymple came, 
and let her break the terrible news to her? or was it 
not rather cowardly to ask another to do what she 
dare not do herself? Not that Maude had any fear of 
death for herself. She had spoken truly when she 
had told Alys Fenwicke that, for her, death had no 
terrors—that it was simply a dark passage that led to 
Light beyond. But she knew that her mother had a 
horror of dying, and how could she tell her that what 
she so much dreaded was coming very near to her—so 
near that ina very few days she might be called on to 
take that last journey, alone? No, she could not tell 
her—it was too dreadful; and, full of perplexity, 
she sat down to write her letter to Mrs. Dalrymple. 
She told her everything, repeating Dr. Dorman’s very 
words, as far as she could remember them, and begged 
her to come at once—“ for I am very unhappy, and 
very lonely,” the letter ended. Then she went up-stairs 
to her mother’s room, only to find that she was very 
tired and disinclined to talk; so Maude crept down 
again to the lonely drawing-room to sit and think. 

She could not picture her life without her mother : 
she and Eva alone in the world, two orphans, with no 
relation in England nearer than Mrs. Dalrymple; and 
her aunt in Australia seemed so far away. She almost 
hated herself for being able to think calmly at a time 
like this, when her mother was sleeping up-stairs, all 
unconscious of the summons that was come for her to 
leave all she loved, for ever. 

“No, not for ever,” Maude told herself, “only for a 
time ; but it may be such a long time for us; and how 
shall I bring Eva up all alone”? 

And then she began to reproach herself bitterly, as 
she had often done lately, for not having been kinder 
to her mother, more sympathising with her illness, 
more patient and forbearing ; and now that it was 
too late, she could never make up for her neglect. 

She was reproaching herself somewhat unjustly, 
for she had always been an obedient daughter, and 






had never crossed her mother’s will ; but their natures 
were so different, so utterly at variance, that there 
had been none of the sympathy of perfect mutual 
understanding that exists so often between mothers 
and daughters, and to Maude’s highly strung nature 
this seemed almost a crime on her part, as if she 
had wronged her in some way, and she shed bitter 
tears over the past—all the more bitter because they 
were, she knew, shed in vain. So occupied was she 
with her self-reproaches that she never heard the door. 
bell ring, and started violently, conscious of her tear. 
stained face, when “ Mr. Chartoris’’ was announced, 

“You are in trouble; what is the matter ?—cap | 
not help you?” were his first words. 

“Yes, I am in great trouble. It is mamma—Dr, 
Dorman says she is dying,” and her voice trembled 
as she spoke. 

“Tt is indeed a terrible trouble,’ said Sydney 
Chartoris gravely. “Iam glad I came to-day—very 
glad—for you are all alone, are you not?” 

“Yes, all alone; but I have written to Mrs. Dal- 
rymple to come to me, and to bring Eva—for of course 
she ought to be here.” 

* Does your mother know?” 

“Know that I have written for them ? 
not told her yet; but of course I must do.” 

“Then does not Mrs. Melville know that she is 
dying?” He said the words very softly, as if for fear 
of hurting her by reminding her of what must come. 

“No, and that is what makes me so very unhappy. 

I suppose I ought to tell her myself ; but oh, I cannot! 
You may think me very weak, very wrong, but I do so 
dread having to tell mamma that she cannot get 
better—that there is no hope.” 
“No hope?” repeated Sydney Chartoris; “ why, 
death is all hope. It is the ‘gate of life, the rest 
after the troubles and sorrows of this life of proba- 
tion ; it is the fulfilment of all we have hoped and 
longed for.” 

Maude raised her dark éyes to his face like a little 
child learning a lesson. 

“But mamma has always been so afraid of death,” 
she said, “and when she knows it is so near——” 

“Many people are frightened of the idea of dying, 
and will not have death mentioned to them. But 
though I am young, I have seen so many start on 
that last long journey, and I have never seen one 
really afraid at the last. That is God's way with 
us—He takes away the fear when He calls us to Him. 
It is like the children who are frightened of every- 
thing they do not understand, but when the know- 
ledge comes they are frightened no longer. And, 
with us, we are frightened of death because while 
we are well and strong we do not understand ; but 
when we are dying, we know that what we have 
dreaded all our lives is only God’s bright messenger 
after all.” 

“Tt makes me happier to hear you talk,” said 
Maude at length. 

“Tam so glad of that. But I have been thinking 
of what you said ; will you let me tell your mother!” 

“Oh, if you only would, I should be so thankful! 
But, then, I do not know whether mamma will see 
you; I should have to ask her first.” 


No, I have 
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“@o and ask her now, if she is awake. Can you not 
say, lam a friend of yours and of Mrs. Dalrymple’s? 
for it is such @ common thing to have a clergyman 
come to see anyone who is ill. But perhaps you 
would rather have your own clergyman?” 

“Qur own clergyman is away, and then mamma 
does not know him well. Will you wait here while I 
go and speak to her?” And with a sinking heart she 
went up to her mother’s room. 

She found Mrs. Melville looking better than she 
had done in the morning, and she smiled as Maude 
came into the room. 

*T hear you have had a visitor,” she said: “that 
clergyman you told me about the other day.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Maude, kissing her, and taking 
the thin hand in hers, “ and he is here now.” 

“Herenow! You should not have left him, dear; 
[am all right with Rogers to look after me. Go 
down and give him some tea.” 

This was almost more than Maude could bear, to 
hear her mother giving these trivial little directions, 
so unconscious of what lay before her; but she went 
on bravely with her task. 

“T thought you would like to see him, perhaps,” 
she said shyly. 

Mrs. Melville looked at her in astonishment. 

“See him, dear! why, I don’t know him!” 

“Yes, but I thought Oh, mamma, Mr. Dutton is 
away,and cannot come to see you; and so many people 
like to see a clergyman when they are ill; and Mr. 
Chartoris is so nice and kind, and he knows Aunt 
Annie and Eva: I thought you might like to see him.” 

Mrs. Melville was silent. Something in Maude’s 
face struck her, and made her think of Dr. Dorman’s 
grave expression when he had seen her that morn- 
ing; and could Maude have read her mother’s heart 
at that moment, she would have found that she was 
notso ignorant of her real state as they all supposed. 

“Well, dear, if you wish, you can bring him up. I 
have heard a great deal about him, and should like to 
see him—or, Maude, let him come, and I will see him 
alone.” And then, drawing the girl’s head down on 
the pillow, she said, ‘“ You have been such a good little 
nurse, that I must do as you want.” 

Maude went slowly down-stairs, and, having given 
her mother's message, she led Sydney Chartoris to the 
bedroom door, and said, “Shall I take you in?” 

“Yes; perhaps your mother would rather you 
brought me in and introduced me to her.” 

So Maude brought him in, saying shyly— 

“Mamma, this is Mr. Chartoris.” 

Mrs. Melville held out a thin hand to him. 

“T have heard so much about you from my 
daughter.” And then Maude closed the door and left 
them together. 

She crept down-stairs, and sat alone on the drawing- 
toom sofa, where her mother had so often lain, but 
where she would never be again; and, in her grief 
and distress, she felt as though the shadow of death 
had fallen upon her, and that she would never be a 
happy girl again. How long she sat there she did 
not know—the minutes seemed hours, each one heavy 
with sorrow ; but at last she heard footsteps, and 
Sydney Chartoris came into the room. 
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“You have told her?” she asked breathlessly. 
“Yes; and it was not such a surprise as you feared 
it would be. She was very calm, and I am coming to 
see her to-morrow.” And then looking at her pale, 
tear-stained face, he said very earnestly— 

“May God bless and comfort you.” And pressing 
her hand, he was gone. 

Maude went up to her mother, and found her lying 
back on her pillows, with a peaceful expression on 
her face. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, as if in answer to her 
daughter's inquiring face. “ And there is something 
I want to say to you while I have the time. Stoop 
down and kiss me.” 

Maude bent over her, and they made a touching 
contrast ; the fair young face that looked out on the 
high road of Life stretching out before her, and the 
tired face on the pillows that was so near the end of 
the journey. 

“Tt hasn’t been always quite what it might have 
been between us,” she whispered; “but it was my 
fault, for I did not understand you ; but I see things 
clearer now—now that it is too late. You have been 
a good little daughter to me, and very patient, and 
I want to tell you that if I have often been cross and 
unkind, I have loved you through it all, though you 
mayn’t have fancied so.” 

“No, it has been my fault—all my fault,” sobbed 
Maude, unable to control herself any longer, and 
clinging to her mother; and as the feeble arms 
clasped round her, she sobbed out— 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, what shall I do without 


you?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mrs. DALRYMPLE’S feelings on receiving the two 
letters the next morning—one from Maude, and one 
from Dr. Dorman—were those of self-reproach. 

“T ought never to have let her go alone to nurse 
her mother,” she thought. “She was too young, 
and I ought to have been firmer; and now it may 
be too late, and I may not even be in time to see 
Eleanore.” 

Eva was busy painting, so that Mrs. Dalrymple was 
able to pour out her troubles to Ron, whom she found, 
as usual, a sympathising listener. 

“Of course I must start at once, and a telegram 
must be sent to tell Maude Iam coming. Poor child! 
what a terrible blow this will be for her.” 

“T have sent the telegram, mother, and ordered the 
carriage ; but it is no use having it round much before 
eleven, as you cannot catch an earlier train than the 
12.15. But shall you not tell Eva?” 

“Yes, of course I must tell her—Maude particu- 
larly asks me to do so; but it is so terrible to me to 
have to break bad news. Oh, Ron, you and Stanley 
often laugh at me and my fancies; but did I not tell 
you, the day Maude was telegraphed home, that it was 
only the beginning of troubles? ” 

“Yes, mother dear, I know you did; but then we 
were all afraid from the first that it was a very 
serious illness of Mrs. Melville’s, though of course 
we tried to look at the bright side of things then, 
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But I don’t see why you should think that this is the 
beginning of trouble.” 

“No, there is no reason why I should think so—I 
know that quite well ; but the feeling is there, and I 
cannot help being anxious and dispirited.” And tears 
stood in her eyes. 

Ron pressed his mother’s hand, but he did not 
attempt to argue with her. Mrs. Dalrymple was apt 
to be very illogical where her feelings were concerned, 
and Ron knew that now she had elected to act the 
part of Cassandra nothing he could say would make 
her take a more hopeful view of the future. 

“But now I must go and tell Eva,” she said re- 
luctantly. 

“Shall I tell her, mother?” said Ron. The words 
cost him an effort, but he loved his mother very dearly, 
and would do anything that should save her pain. 

But she shook her head. “ No, I must do it myself. 
You are so good to me, and spare me everything you 
can; what should I do without you?” And even as 
she smiled into his face, she felt a sudden pang : 
suppose the troubles that she felt were coming to- 
wards her should have anything to do with Ron, how 
should she bear it? 

Just as she was leaving the room he stopped her. 

“Of course I shall go with you?” he said, making 
the assertion into a question by the inflection of his 
voice. 

“Go with us! I never thought of such a thing. 
Of course, it would be very nice, but; No, I am 
afraid it cannot be, Ron. You'll have to be satisfied 
to stay at home.” 

“But, mother, I should be such a help to you,” he 
urged, “and I could so easily go to an hotel.” 

But Mrs. Dalrymple was firm. “I would far rather 
you came, but I think it better to leave you here. 
Think of all the trouble and sorrow I am going to. 
If you knew Eleanore it might be different, but as it 
is, Ron, I am afraid you would be just a little bit in 
the way. There will be so much to settle and arrange, 
that the fewer people there are the better it will be. 
You quite understand, my boy, do you not?” 

And the loving kiss he gave her was answer 
enough that he understood. 

Telling Eva was not quite so painful a task as Mrs. 
Dalrymple had anticipated. She cried a little at 
first, and seemed frightened at the idea of going home 
to all this unknown sorrow; but Maude had so com- 
pletely taken the place of a mother to the shy, sensi- 
tive child, that the news of her real mother’s illness 
did not affect her much beyond the child’s natural 
fear of death, or rather, of its gloomy surroundings. 
Indeed, Mrs. Dalrymple felt a little shocked to think 
that she did not feel it more, much though she would 
have dreaded a violent outburst on Eva's part; but 
this quiet acquiescence in the idea that she was so soon 
to lose her mother was very distressing to her, know- 
ing, as she did, what a warm-hearted little thing 
Eva really was. She said something of this to Ron 
while Eva went up-stairs to dress. 

“Yes, it does seem sad to us, mother, who love each 
other so dearly ; but from all I can gather, Mrs. Mel- 
ville has never been like a mother to Eva, and the 
child hardly knows her, I think Eva was very un- 
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happy when Maude went away, thinking that she hag 
not been loving enough to her mother—poor little 
thing !—but she is only a child, and I fancy the 
feeling has rather worn off.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is as you say, and it is poor 
Eleanore’s own fault. She never really cared for the 
child, and so the child did not care for her; but it 
seems very sad, and I’m thankful that my boys haye 
had a very different home.” 

On the drive to the station, Eva was very silent, and 
when she lifted up her face to Ron to say good-bye, he 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

“T don’t like to say good-bye,” she said, with some. 
thing that was suspiciously like a sob in her voice, 
“T have been very happy here, and now perhaps | 
shall never see you again!” Anda tear rolled quietly 
down her face. 

Ron was much touched. “Oh yes, you will see me 
again. Perhaps I shall come to Brighton to look after 
you, or else the mother will bring you back here for 
some more country air. Anyhow, I am not going to 
lose sight of you, darling.” And the kiss with which 
the words were accompanied seemed to revive Eva, 
and she even managed to smile as she looked to the 
last out of the window, to see Ron, still on the plat. 
form, waving a handkerchief. 

They had the carriage to themselves; and after a 
long silence, Eva said at last— 

“T suppose God could make mamma better?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dalrymple ; “ but God does not 
always make people better when we ask Him, for He 
wants to take them home to Himself.” 

“He wanted papa,” was the child’s next remark. 

Mrs. Dalrymple put her arm round her very ten- 
derly as she answered, “ Yes, and now God wants 
your mother.” 

“Tt seems to me that God wants everything some 
people have, and takes nothing from other people,” 
said Eva sadly. 

Mrs. Dalrymple did not answer her; she felt the 
problem had vexed wiser heads than Eva's, and she 
knew that only time and experience—God’s own way 
of teaching His children—could give her a satisfac- 
tory answer, so she only stroked her long hair, and 
for the rest of the journey both were very silent. 

Mrs. Dalrymple gave an anxious glance at the 
windows as they drove up to the house, to see whether 
the blinds were up; and, to her intense relief, saw 
that there were no outward signs of woe. 

They were shown into the drawing-room; and 
almost directly Maude came into the room, and the 
sisters were clasped in each other’s arms. 

“Oh, Aunt Annie, it was so good of you to come at 
once! I am so thankful you are here!” were Maude'’s 
first words. 

After she had kissed her warmly, Mrs. Dalrymple 
looked at her face, and was shocked to see what 4 
change anxiety and trouble had made in it. She was 
much paler than usual, from the fatigue of nursing 
and the confinement in the close air of a sick-room, 
and had evidently been sitting up all night. Her 
short, fair hair, which hung down to her shoulders 
only, was tied back with a ribbon; and this, giving 
her a very childish appearance, added to the pathetic 
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expression of her face. She wore a long, loose, grey 
wrapper, and, in spite of fatigue and trouble, Mrs. 
Dalrymple could not help thinking that she had 
never seen Maude look prettier, even on the night of 


the Fenwickes’ concert, 
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“Yes, I blame myself very much for not having 


known you all before this. One puts off and puts off 
as if one had endless time, and then it is too late.” 
And Mrs. Dalrymple turned to look out of the window 
to hide the tears that would rise, 


» 
} 








‘Maude raised her dark eyes to his face.”—p. 726. 


“How {s mamma?” asked Eva, before Mrs. Dal- 
tymple had time to speak. 

“She is dczing now, but she has had such a bad 
night—so restless, and, I fancy,in pain. Mr. Chartoris 
has been with her this morning.” 

“Does she know we were coming ?” 

“Yes, she knows, and she is very glad. She said to- 
day it would be a strange meeting between you two, 
a she hasn’t seen you since you were a bride,” 





“Does not mamma want to see me too?” asked Eva 
anxiously. 

“Yes, darling, she wants to see you very much ; but 
you will be brave, will you not? and when you see 
her you will not cry, or make her unhappy?” And 
Maude looked lovingly down into the sad little face. 

“No, I will be very good,” said the child earnestly. 

“Have you got a nurse?” asked Mrs. Dairymple. 
“No; Dr. Dorman wished me to have one, but 
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mamma did not like the idea, and Rogers is accus- 
tomed to nursing—she nursed papa.” 

Just at this moment Rogers came into the room, 
and, with a respectful courtesy to Mrs. Dalrymple, 
she clasped Eva in her arms, kissing and caressing the 
child, and calling her all kinds of endearing names. 
Then she turned to Maude. 

“TI think my mistress would like to see Mrs, Dal- 
rymple, and Miss Eva too—she is awake now.” 

Maude led the way up-stairs, and took Eva by the 
hand, for, child-like, she was shrinking back, being 
frightened of seeing anyone very ill. Mrs. Dalrymple 
was shocked at the sight of the pale, drawn face on the 
pillows, that still had enough beauty left to remind 
her of the pretty cousin she had left behind in Aus- 
tralia six-and-twenty years ago. 

“Tam glad you have come, Annie; very glad,” she 
said, in a voice that sounded very faint indeed, as if 
the effort of speaking was almost too much for her. 
“And Eva, too; give me a kiss,’ and drawn forward 
by Maude, the child kissed her mother as solemnly 
as if she were performing a religious act. “You 
will be a good girl, Eva, and do all that Maude tells 
you. She will have to be your mother now,” said 
the faint voice, speaking in painful gasps and pauses. 

“Yes, mamma,” said Eva, making a brave effort 
not to cry ; “but I hope you will be better soon.” 

Mrs, Melville smiled, and made a sign to Maude to 
let her. kiss the child once again, and then Rogers 
took her out of the room. 

‘“* Maude, you will be good to her, I know—be a little 
mother to her, as you have always been.” 

* Yes, mamma, I promise I will take care of Eva.” 

“And you know I will look after them, Eleanore 
dear,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, drawing near to the bed- 
side of the dying woman. ‘I will take care of them 
for the sake of the old days, and for their own sakes, 
too, for I love them both.” 

There was a silence in the room, and the clock 
ticked on, while to the watchers Mrs. Melville's 
breathing seemed to grow fainter and fainter. Rogers 
gave her some of her medicine, and she seemed to 
revive a little. Late in the afternoon Dr. Dorman 
came ; but, as he said to Mrs. Dalrymple, “there was 
nothing he could do now—nothing anyone could do, 
but wait for the end.” 

To Maude this waiting was terrible. Already the 
shadow of death seemed to have fallen on her mother, 
and to have removed her far beyond the needs of this 
world, even beyond their love and care ; and she told 
herself that she could not feel more utterly alone 
than she did now, even when the end came. She 
tried to pray, but the words would not come; and 
when they did, it seemed to her as if there were no 
reality in them, and that, instead of rising to Heaven, 
her prayers came back again to earth, weighing her 
down with a sense of failure. And then she wondered 
what her mother felt, now it was so near the end. 
To all appearance she was unconscious, but Maude 
knew that might only be the effect of physical weak- 
ness; the brain and spirit might be as clear as ever. 
Oh, if she could only know, only feel sure, that her 
mother was happy! As she uttered this wild prayer, 
a change came over Mrs. Melville’s face; a change 
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that Rogers and Mrs. Dalrymple knew well, having 
seen it too often before, and which even Maude’s ip. 
experienced eyes could not mistake. She opened her 
eyes wide, and then fixed them on Maude. 

* Bend down, Miss Maude, and listen ; she wants to 
say something,” said Rogers quickly. 

Maude stooped down, and bent her ear close to the 
dying woman’s lips. 

“Kiss me, dear,” was all she heard. 

She pressed her warm young lips on her mother’s 
face, and heard her sigh; then she was conscious of 
a change which she could not describe—she only fit 
it was there, and Mrs. Dalrymple drew her gently 
from the bed. The summons had come from the Great 
King, and Eleanore Melville had gone to answer it. 

All seemed confusion to Maude until she was in her 
own room, with Eva clinging to her and sobbing 
violently, and then she roused herself to soothe the 
child. 

“Hush, darling, you must not cry like that, 
Mamma has gone to papa; and she will never feel 
tired and weary again. Here she was so often ill and 
unhappy that we mustn’t be selfish and want her back 
again ; we must not grudge her to God.” 

Eva didn’t answer; but after a little time she said— 

“Will you be my mother now, Maude?” 

“Yes, darling ; and you must be a good girl, and 
try to help me all you can.” 

“T will, I will; and I don’t feel alone while I have 
you, Maude.” And the sisters kissed lovingly. 

Then Mrs. Dalrymple came in and persuaded Maude 
to go to bed. 

“You look tired out, dear, and you can do no good 
by sitting up now.” 

Maude winced at this. 

“ Would you like me to stay with you?” 

“Oh, no; I would rather be alone.” And she felt a 
feeling of relief when the door closed on Mrs. Dal- 
rymple and Eva. 

The events of the last few days had been almost too 
much for her; she was thoroughly exhausted both 
in body and mind, and could only kneel down, as she 
had done as a little child, and pray her simplest, 
shortest prayer, before she crept into bed, and sleep— 
the greatest friend poor tired humanity knows—came 
to her, and let her forget her sorrows. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ONLY those who have experienced it can know the 
desolation of coming back to a house after a funeral. 
For days its inmates have been leading an unnatural 
life ; sitting in darkened rooms, with the shadow of 
that Presence that makes its terror felt hanging over 
them, while the knowledge of that silent room where 
lies what once they loved, but what now they dread, 
or at least hold in reverential awe, makes a mystery 
hang over the most commonplace house in the busiest 
street. Perhaps they steal into that silent room, and 
look again on the face they have loved, crowned with 
the awful majesty of Death, and ennobled with the 
beauty that Death alone can give to the homeliest 
features or the least-beautiful face. But as long as 
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that silent room is there, with its strange and awful 
presence—as long as we can go and look again and 
again at the dear face that is so changed, and seems 
so far removed from us and all our busy life—so long, 
however great the sorrow, we do not realise our loss, 
nor feel conscious of the terrible blank it has left in 
our lives. When our dear one has been borne away, 





and the last solemn duties to the dead are over, and 
we come home to draw up the blinds and let in the 
sunshine, it is then that our sorrow comes upon us 
with overwhelming force, and we realise all we have 
lost. And Maude Melville felt this in all its bitter- 
ness on the afternoon of her mother’s funeral day, 
when she came home and went down to the drawing- 
room, to find Mrs. Dalrymple sitting at the writing- 
table, with a very puzzled expression of face. 

“Thave just had a note from Sir James Stewart, 
to say he will be here directly with the lawyer, to 
read the will.” 

“Sir James Stewart,” repeated Maude in astonish- 
ment. “ What has he to do with it?” 

“Well, my dear, Iam not a good person to ask, as 
I never have understood legal business; but as Sir 
James Stewart is the executor, of course he should be 
present when the will is read.” 

Maude didn’t answer, but sat, looking a very discon- 
solate little figure in her black dress, which formed an 
almost startling contrast to the wonderful fairness 
of her complexion ; and a minute later, Sir James 
Stewart was announced, closely followed by the 
lawyer. 

Sir James was a kindly, absent-minded man, who 
never seemed to be quite sure what he wanted to say, 
nor why he wanted to say it. His whole heart was 
wrapped up in politics ; and the dream of his life was 
to unite England and her colonies more closely to- 
gether, being persuaded that the English race would 
eventually rule the world, and gradually absorb every 
other nationality into its own. When discussing this 
dearly loved dream of his, he was an animated man, 
capable of speaking brilliantly, and of moving people 
by his eloquence ; but at other times he was merely a 
middle-aged gentleman, with kind but nervous man- 
ners, whose only anxiety was to be left alone. He 
shook hands with Mrs. Dalrymple, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing her, looked pityingly at Maude, 
and said— 

“TI was your father’s greatest friend, and you must 
lok upon me as your friend too, my dear;” and 
then, turning to the lawyer, requested him to read the 
will. 

This duty was soon over, but the legal phraseology 
made it almost impossible for Maude to understand 
it; nor did the after-discussion help her much. 

“You see, Mr. Melville left everything to his wife 
absolutely, the children being so young; and Mrs, 
Melville would not be guided by me in any way, or 
listen to my advice. I told her the securities were 
most unsafe ; but if people will insist on receiving so 
high a rate of interest, they must take the risk.” 

And the lawyer turned inquiringly to Sir James, as 
if to ask whether he need remain any longer, and 
presently, after a word or two with him, he bowed 
himself out of the room, 
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“The question is, what is to be done?” said Sir 
James, looking nervously at Mrs. Dalrymple, and cast- 
ing an occasional glance at the door, as if he longed 
to escape; while Maude sat in a dream, almost un- 
conscious of what was going on around her. 

“T will settle that. There is no occasion to touch 
any of the money at present, as I am only too glad to 
give them both a home with me as long asI live. I 
am their nearest relation—in England, at least—and I 
promised Mrs. Melville on her death-bed that I would 
look after them.” 

“But, Aunt Annie, what does it ail mean?” asked 
Maude, roused at last from her lethargy. 

“Tt means that you have a very kind friend,” said 
Sir James, taking her hand in his. “I am left your 
sole guardian, so you cannot marry without my con- 
sent, or take any important step until you are of age— 
at present, you are only an infant in the eyes of the 
law—but I hope you will look upon me as a friend 
as well as a guardian. And now Mrs. Dalrymple wants 
to take you and Eva back to the Towers to live with 
her—for you are too young to livealone. Even if there 
were enough money for you to do it, would you be 
happy to do so?” 

“Oh, yes; I will go with Aunt Annie now,” an- 
swered Maude, feeling that Mrs. Dalrymple was her 
only prop and stay in all this overwhelming sense of 
everything being unlike the past that was now over- 
coming her. 

“Yes, and she will explain things to you better 
than I can.” And, with a warm pressure of her hand, 
he was gone. 

* What is it all, Aunt Annie?” said Maude, nestling 
down to Mrs. Dalrymple’s side, and resting her tired 
head against her shoulder. “I suppose I am very 
stupid, but I don’t think I understand anything Sir 
James said, except that he is my guardian, and wants 
to be my friend. What did he mean by saying ‘even 
if there were enough money ?’” 

Mrs. Dalrymple put her arm round her waist and 
gave her a loving kiss before she answered — 

“ You see, dear, when your father sold the station, 
he invested the money very profitably, and that is 
what you lived on. But at his death, he left every- 
thing to your mother absolutely ; that is, she had the 
power to do as she liked with the money, and she was 
persuaded to re-invest it, in the hope of getting a 
higher rate of interest. The investment was insecure, 
and Sir James is very much afraid that, when every- 
thing is realised, there will be very little left for you 
and Eva to live on.” 

“How much do you think, Aunt Annie?” 

* Well, it is difficult to speak quite positively, but 
he is afraid not more than a hundred a year; though, 
of course, there is the furniture of this house which is 
your own, and which will be sold.” 

“Then we are very poor ; and perhaps that is why 
mamma was often so anxious, and was always telling 
me not to be extravagant.” 

“Yes, I am afraid a hundred a year is not very 
much ; but, Maude, it really does not matter whether 
you have a hundred a year or nothing, for you will 
always have a home with me, both you and Eva; 
though I expect I shan’t be allowed to keep you very 
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“Absorbed in her story . . 


long, as someone will be coming and wanting to take 
you away from me to a home of your own.” And 
Mrs. Dalrymple smiled, as she privately thought of 
Herbert Verney, who, she firmly believed, was in love 
with Maude. 

But there was no answering smile on the girl's 
face. The memory of the cold little letter that had 
come to her from Aldershot was too fresh in her 
mind to let her think of marriage as a possible future 
for herself, so she only answered— 

“You are very good to me, Aunt Annie—too good ; 
but, of course, I couldn't let you give me and Evaa 
home always. I must do something for myself ; 
many girls work for their own living, and why 
shouldn’t I?” 


“ Because I will not hear of sucha thing. Do you 
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think I will let you go out into the world to earn your 
own living when I am so rich, and have more rooms 
at the Towers than I can fill, even when we have 
many guests? I have always wished for daughters 
of my own; but God has given me my two dear 
sons, and now I shall have two daughters as well— 
for I need not tell you how dear you and Eva both 
are tome. You talk of going out in the world and 
earning your own living,” she went on, “but you do 
not know all it means, or how hard and cruel the 
world can be to those who are thrown on its mercy. 
You have led a very quiet life, and have been shielded 
from all its rougher side; but if you are to battle 
with the world, that rougher side is the only one 
you would often see. And you are so young and 50 
pretty, that you would find it harder to bear than 
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many others would—no, dear, believe me, you will be 
happier with me.” 

Maude did not answer. She was grateful to Mrs. 
Dalrymple for the home she offered her, and she re- 
flected how happy she would have been only a week 
ago if she had thought there was any chance of her 
spending her life with Stanley’s mother. But now 
all was changed. She knew it would be agony to 
her to go back to the Towers, and know that all was 
changed—when he came down, to feel that there was 
ashadow between them that would make his very 
presence distasteful to her—and yet she would have 
to conceal this from Mrs. Dalrymple, for how covld 
she tell his mother how cruelly he had treated her? 
And yet, had he treated her cruelly? After all, what 
had they been, those whispered words which she had 
fancied meant so much, those meaning glances that 
were for her eyesalone? It might be only her ignor- 
ance of the world, her inexperience, that had made 
her attach so much importance to all he had said or 
done; and perhaps men were in the habit of saying 
what he had said to her to all the girls they knew, 
and yet of meaning nothing by it. But here her heart 
gave an indignant protest. All men would not have 
treated her so; gloss the matter over as she would, 
extenuate him as much as she dared, and the fact 
would still remain that he had made love to her, had 
tried to win her love in return, and all the time had 
meant nothing by it. She was interrupted by Mrs. 
Dalrymple speaking to her again. 

“You see, there is Eva’s education to be thought of. 
She is a clever child, but not strong enough to go to 
school as Sir James Stewart suggested. When .we 
are in London it will be quite easy, as she can have 
masters, but the difficulty will be at the Towers. I 
feel very much inclined to teach her myself.” 

“T can teach her, Aunt Annie—at any rate for the 
present; but she has been so delicate that I do not 
think a little longer holiday will hurt her. I expect 
she and Ron will be home directly.” 

“Yes, I told him not to keep her out too long. I 
am very glad I let him come to-day, as I think it will 
be such a good thing for Eva. She needs cheering 
up; for a child does not see the happier side of death, 
or understand that it is only a loss to those who are 
left behind. Eva only sees that the house is lonely, 
and she feels dull and unhappy.” 

“Or did, till Ron came. I think it was so sweet 
of him, coming, when he didn’t know mamma.” 

“Stanley would have come, too, if he had been 
able,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, in happy ignorance of the 
blow she was giving Maude; “but, you know, a 
soldier’s time is not his own, and he could not get 
leave.” 

Maude was spared all answer by the door opening, 
and Ron and Eva came in, the latter locking very 
sweet in her mourning frock. 

“We have had such a lovely walk by the sea,” she 
said, “and now we both want some tea; but Rogers 
says she wants to speak to you, Mande, and I think 
she has been crying.” 
“Twill go to her, 


” 


said Maude; and entering her 


mother’s room, she found Rogers putting away some 
of the little knick-knacks with which the room was 
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ornamented ; and, as Eva had remarked, her eyes 
looked suspiciously red. 

“T wanted to speak to you, Miss Maude. I suppose 
you will not want me now, and that I had better look 
out for another situation.” 

“ Leave us, Rogers? Oh, no! You cannot mean 
it,” said Maude, looking at her in astonishment. 
“Why, you have always been with us, and have been 
like a mother to Eva. You cannot want to leave us 
now.” 

“ Want to leave you, Miss Maude! No; but things 
are all changed now, and you won’t be staying on 
here ; and where you are going there will be plenty 
of servants to look after you both, and I shan’t be 
wanted.” She ended with an ominous sniff. 

Maude was silent. 

All at once the meaning of Mrs. Dalrymple’s words 
became painfully clear to her. This was what poverty 
meant, then—parting with old friends. She had never 
thought of the possibility of parting with Rogers, 
who had always been more of a friend than a servant 
to them; but if what she had heard to-day was true, 
she had no choice in the matter, and though it broke 
her heart, Rogers must go. But Rogers attributed 
her silence to a different cause. 

“Yes, you are right, no doubt, Miss Maude, and it 
is better to begin with new ways at once ; only you 
can’t wonder that I feel a little hurt, as you may say, 
to think the parting is to come so soon—and I that 
have loved you so.” 

But this was too much for Maude. 

Flinging herself into the servant’s arms, she sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

“Oh, Rogers, Rogers! don’t you understand? We 
are poor now, and we cannot have a home, but must 
live in other people’s houses, and do as other people 
wish.” 

“My lamb, my lamb!” said the woman, stroking the 
fair hair, and passionately kissing the sweet young 
face. “I understand it all now, and it must be. But, 
Miss Maude, some day, when you are married and 
have a house of your own, as you can’t fail to do with 
that sweet face of yours, then you ‘Il remember and 
send for me. Not that you need let money stand in 
the way now. I don’t want anything from the 
children I have loved so well; it would be joy 
enough for me just to serve you, my dear.” 

But, in the meantime, Mrs. Dalrymple had some 
idea as to what Rogers wanted, and a little judicious 
questioning of Eva soon told her the truth; so she 
came up-stairs to look into the matter. She took in 
the situation at a glance when she found Maude in 
the old servant's arms. 

“Don’t ery, dear,” she said, speaking to the girl in 
a soothing but at the same time an authoritative 
tone of voice. “ You need not part from Rogers, if 
she is willing to come*to the Towers and work for 
you there. My maid has quite enough to do to look 
after me, and I shall be very glad to have Rogers to 
make Eva’s frocks, as she has always done, and she 
will be able to help in many little ways,” 

Then, before the astonished woman could half utter 
her thanks, she said— 

* And, Rogers, I want you to remain here until after 
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the sale, and settle everything for Miss Maude, as I 
intend to return home the day after to-morrow.” 

And she turned to leave the room. but Maude ran 
after her, and twining her arms round her neck, 
exclaimed— 

“Oh, Aunt Annie, how can I thank you! You 
have made me so happy, for I couldn’t have borne to 
part from Rogers.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“TAM going over to the Towers to see Maude Mel- 
ville. I heard in the village that they came home 
yesterday, and I think she will like to see me.” And 
Alys Fenwicke turned from the window where she 
had been standing contemplating the garden, which 
looked very lovely, with a wealth of roses everywhere. 
Alys looked very lovely too. She had lost the pallor 
which had distressed her mother so much in London, 
and was her own brilliant self again, though perhaps 
there was a more thoughtful expression than of old 
in the beautiful dark eyes, and the smiles did not 
come quite so readily as they used to do. Her pale 
blue gown, with its dainty cream trimmings, suited 
her slim girlish figure to perfection, and Lady Fen- 
wicke felt a thrill of pride as she looked at her eldest 
daughter. 

“Don’t you think it is just a little soon to call, 
dear?” she suggested. “It is sucha recent loss, and 
you don’t know Miss Melville so very well.” 

“JT think it is always better to get a visit of that 
kind over as soon as possible; the longer you put it 
off the worse it is; and as for not knowing her, I 
haven’t known her for a long time, certainly, but I 
know her very well.” 

“Perhaps you are right; and girls understand each 
other better than we older people can do, Shall you 
drive?” 

“Yes; I may as well make use of the pony and cart 
while I have them—I suppose, now, they will soon be 
among the things that ‘have been.’ ” 

She spoke lightly, but there was an under-current 
of deep meaning that her mother’s quick ear did not 
fail to catch. 

“Alys, you surely are not so mad as to think of 
refusing Stanley Dalrymple when you know all it 
means to us? I think you have kept him waiting 
quite long enough, and it is time that you sent him 
an answer. I can’t understand your hesitation ; he is 
young, handsome—everything, in short, that any girl 
could wish for. What can you be waiting for?” 

“Mother, I do not really love him.” 

Alys spoke slowly; and as it was only on rare 
occasions that she used the word “mother,” it showed 
that she was deeply moved. 

“T cannot understand such folly. What can a girl 
like you know of love, except from what you have 
read in books? and even there it is not usual for a 
girl to give her love to any man until he has asked 
her for it. Ido not know what is coming to girls in 
these days. When I was young our parents chose our 
husbands for us, and it was a wiser plan.” And she 
turned with an impatient sigh to the writing-table. 
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Alys did not answer, or else she might have told 
her mother that a girl’s own heart is her best guide, 
unless she has been so spoiled by an artificial society 
life that it has ceased to beat true ; but she knew 
Lady Fenwicke was tired and worried, so she kept 
the silence that she felt was golden, and went to order 
the carriage to be brought round. 

Half an hour later, anyone meeting Alys Fenwicke 
driving along the shady lanes in her pretty light cart, 
with the groom behind, and seeing her lovely face 
under the tiny sailor hat, would have thought that 
she was to be envied—one of the happy ones of this 
earth, whose lot seems all sunshine and free from 
care; and yet few heavier hearts beat than hers, 
under her dainty gown, and the future upon which 
the beautiful eyes looked out was very dark indeed. 

Maude’s delight at seeing Alys was almost as great 
as Eva's, who hugged her round the neck, and re 
joiced at seeing her “ princess.” 

“And we have come to live here, now,” said Eva; 
“aren't you glad?” 

Alys stopped her mouth with kisses, for she saw 
the pained expression on Maude’s face ; and she felt, 
too, how little Maude guessed that soon they would 
leave the Manor and strangers would take their place, 
unless she could make up her mind to come and live 
at the Towers—and something told her she could 
never do that. 

“You must stay to lunch, Alys,” 
rymple, hurrying in and kissing her. 
“Well, I half hoped you would ask me to stay.” 

“Why, you know you are always welcome here. But 
I wish you would persuade Maude to go out ; it will 
do her so much good. Eva is going with Ron to the 
Rectory to leave a message for me; cannot you two 
find something to do?” 

“Shall we have a row on the river?” said Alys, 
turning to Maude. “I can scull, and you shall steer; 
and I know you are fond of boating.” 

Maude felt she could hardly bear to go in the boat 
in which she had spent those happy mornings with 
Stanley only a few short weeks ago ; but she had no 
good reason for refusing, and Alys looked so sweet, 
that she felt it would be ungracious to say no. So 
she put on her hat, and the two girls strolled together 
towards the boat-house, a man having been sent on 
by Ron to get all ready for them. 

“T wanted to tell you how sorry I am,” said Alys. 
“We won't talk about it, because I fancy you would 
rather not, but I must say that I have been so grieved 
for you, dear Maude.” And she pressed the girl's 
hand in silent sympathy. 

They had agreed to drop the formal “ Miss Fenwicke” 
and “ Miss Melville” since their visit to Herbert Ver- 
ney’s studio; for, whether or not it was that each was 
dimly conscious of the hidden pain in the other's 
heart, they were now close friends, instead of slightly 
antagonistic acquaintances. 

Maude was touched by Alys’ words, that said so 
much, and yet did not force her to speak. 

“Yes, some day I shall be able to talk to you, and 
tell you much that I want to say, but not now—only 
I am so glad you came to see me.” 

By this time they had reached the boat-house ; and 
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when they were once on the water, Alys showed that 
she had not overrated her powers when she had said 
she could scull, for the boat glided along as if by 
magic, and, as she bent to her work, her sleeves pulled 
up to the elbow and showing her pretty white arms, 
Maude again thought how lovely she was. 

«Tam only going to row down until we can geta 
little shade, and then we'll pull in to the bank and 
talk. I want to tell you something very much, and to 
ask your advice about it.” 

Maude looked surprised. 

Alys Fenwicke was one of those people who seem 
strong enough and calm enough to go through the 
world without asking anyone’s advice, being self- 
reliant without being self-opinionated—a very rare 
quality, but one which she possessed in no small 
degree. 

“Tam afraid I shall not be able to help you; I 
want advice myself,” said Maude, as, the shady spot 
found, Alys arranged herself comfortably, and pre- 
pared to begin. 

Maude had taken off her hat, and the soft air had 
given her a pretty colour; while the black dress set 
of the lines of her white throat and shapely head. 
They made a charming contrast, these two girls, but 
there was no one to see them but the birds singing in 
the trees, and the lazy dragon-flies who skimmed over 
the water, adding a touch of colour to the scene. 

“What are you going to tell me?” asked Maude, 
who was not in the least prepared for the confidence 
Alys was about to make. 

Had Alys had the vaguest idea of the real state of 
Maude’s feelings, she would have been the very last 
person she would have consulted in the matter ; but 
being firmly convinced that Maude loved Herbert 
Verney, and that he loved her, she felt herself quite 
safe in confiding the secret of Stanley Dalrymple’s 
proposal to her. 

Absorbed in her story, which also involved the 
telling of the desperate state of their affairs, Alys 
never noticed the look of anguish on Maude’s face, 
nor the clenching of her hands, as she went un- 
consciously on, dwelling on Stanley’s love for her. 
“Indeed, he has always loved me since I was a little 
girl,” she ended. 

Maude had great powers of self-control, so that, 
when Alys looked up at her, she noticed nothing more 
than that the flush had died from her cheek, and she 
was very pale again: but that was only the heat, 
perhaps. As, however, she did not speak, being afraid 
to trust her voice, Alys went on— 

“You see, Maude, I do not love him, and I believe 
he does not: really love me”.—-Maude started—* not a 
teal love, you know. He thinks I should make a good 
mistress for the Towers, and he admires me and likes 
my family ; and as for my having no money, as he 
says, he is so rich that that does not matter. But I 
believe him to be incapable of loving anyone—except 
himself. Oh, Maude, you must know what I mean! 
Aman who really loves you, loves you for yourself 
only, and not for any beauty you may possess.” 

Maude made a great effort, and said— 

“You have asked me a very difficult question ; but, 
oh! Alys, cannot you decide for yourself? You must 


know whether you love him or not; if you do not 
love him with all your heart, you must say no.” 

“But my mother,” urged Alys: “she is so anxious 
that I should accept him, and he seems to stand 
between me and this dreadful poverty. Maude, you 
may think mea coward, but it is terrible to me to 
think of giving up the life I have always been accus- 
tomed to. It is not so much that I am afraid of 
poverty itself, as that I cannot imagine my life with- 
out all these surroundings. I know you despise me 
for thinking of marrying a man I do not love, just to 
save myself from the discomfort of a straitened in- 
come ; but it is not for myself only—I must think of 
my mother.’ And the lovely face bent closer to 
Maude’s, as if to ask her to think gently of her in- 
decision, and not condemn her. 

“ Yes, but you must think of the man who asks you 
to marry him, too, Is it fair to take all he has to 
offer you, and give him nothing in return? And if 
there should be another man who loves you—whom 
you could, perhaps, love back again—is it fair to him 
or to you?” 

Unconsciously Maude had touched on the right 
chord. Her words brought Herbert Verney to Alys’ 
mind, and she knew that she had no right to marry 
Stanley Dalrymple while another man’s memory was 
so dear to her. Though he did not love her, though 
he loved this girl by her side, yet she knew she 
loved him now, and must love him always; and 
raising a troubled face to Maude, she said simply— 

“Yes, I see it all now. I cannot marry Stanley 
Dalrymple. It would be unfair to him and to me.” 

Both the girls were very silent as they rowed 
home. 

Maude’s feelings were in a tumult of rage and grief. 
She hated herself for caring for this man who had 
made love to her while all the time he fully intended 
to marry another girl. She saw it all now—his 
admiration of Alys, his determination to win her at 
all costs; had she not noticed the glance between 
them the first day she had arrived at the Towers, and 
his devotion to her at the concert ?—how had she been 
so blind, so easily deceived by a few whispered words 
from a man who had only used her as a plaything to 
wile away his idle hours? Yes, he had amused him- 
self with her, that was all; and while her mother 
was dying, and she had been alone and in trouble, he 
could find time to go to London and ask this other 
girl to marry him—this girl who did not love him, 
and did not want him. Full of bitter thoughts, 
Maude reached home; and Alys, buried in her 
own dreams, had hardly noticed her companion’s 
silence. 

After lunch, Alys left, kissing Maude very tenderly, 
and making her promise to come over and see them 
soon; and though she knew that Alys was the inno- 
cent cause of all her sorrow, she could not find it in 
her heart to do anything but love her. 

When she was alone with Mrs. Dalrymple. Maude 
determined to speak, and tell her she must go away 
from the Towers, out into the world to earn her own 
living. “For she will never guess why,” the poor 
child thought. 

Mrs. Dalrymple listened to her plans without 
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showing any signs of impatience, and, to Maude’s 
surprise, said at last— 

“T can quite understand what you mean, dear, and 
if it would make you happier, I will write and con- 
sult Sir James Stewart, and we will see about it ; only 
I shall not let you go until I hear of something I 
really approve of.” 

Maude, who had expected some opposition, was 
rather disappointed at Mrs. Dalrymple’s taking the 
news so quietly ; ‘even she does not care for me,” she 
thought. 

But Mrs. Dalrymple cared very much ; all the more 
because Maude’s sudden resolve to leave her told her, 
too plainly, the girl’s secret. She had been afraid 
when Maude was summoned home, partly from hints 
Ron let drop, partly from Eva’s innocent speeches, 
and from Stanley’s evident reluctance to meet Maude, 
that he had been making love to her; and now her 
determination to leave the Towers confirmed her 
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fears. She was indignant with her son, and felt 
grieved beyond measure for Maude ; doubly so, that 
it should have come at such a time, to drive her away 
from the home where she was so welcome. 

“ How heartless men are, even the best of them!” 
she thought sadly. “Here is Stanley, my own son, 
acting a dishonourable part towards one of the very 
sweetest girls I know, just because he was dull and 
wanted a little amusement; it was a cruel thing to 
do.” 

But Mrs. Dalrymple was a wise woman, and though 
she was grieved at the thought of parting with Mande, 
whom she loved very dearly, she believed that work 
in some new home, with different surroundings, and 
nothing to remind her of the past, would be the best 
cure for her ; “ for if I am not mistaken, her heart jg 
only bruised, not broken, and time will cure it,” she 
said, 

(To be continued.) 
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TABERNACLE. 
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* And thou shalt make upon it a crown of gold round about.”—Exopus xxv. 11. 


HERE is nothing insig- 

nificant in God’s uni- 

verse. Everything that 

He has made has a mean- 

ing anda purpose. There 

is not a curl in a cloud, 

or a curve in a leaf, or a 

tint on a blossom, but has 

a reason for it, and speaks 

of its origin. And may 

we not assume equally 

that there is no feature 

however minute, no de- 

tail however trivial, con- 

nected with the wonderful building in the 

desert, constructed according to the Divine 

pattern shown to Moses on the Mount, which 

is insignificant and unworthy of attention? That 

building was meant to shadow forth the economy of 

grace ; and all its objects were typical of the spiritual 

dispensation through which the salvation of the 
world has come. 

We may be sure that the Jews at the time read in 
these objects moral and spiritual truths that had a 
direct practical bearing upon their daily religious 
life. But our fully developed Christian faith has en- 
abled us to see in them meanings and anticipations 
which to a large extent must have been hid from 
those who lived before Christ came. And looked at 
in the clearer and fuller light of the Gospel, it is a 
profitable exercise for us to dwell upon the various 
details of the typical dispensation. We find in them 
graphic illustrations of spiritual things. They help 
us to put old familiar truths that have become com- 


monplace and unimpressive by constant. repetition, 
into fresh moulds, whence they come out with the 
Divine image and superscription more sharply defined 
upon them. 

I wish to deal in this manner with one of the 
details in the construction of the tabernacle, to which 
attention is not usually directed, because it seems a 
very insignificant and unimportant feature. Yon 
place under the microscope a single hair of cotton- 
wool, which to the naked eye is so fine as to be little 
more than visible. In this magnified fibre you see a 
peculiar twist, produced by its mode of growth in the 
cotton-pod. You would think that twist of no con- 
sequence or meaning. and yet it is by means of this 
peculiarity that the fibre can unite with other fibres, 
and form together a thread strong enough to b 
woven. Without this apparently accidental irregu- 
larity on the surface of a hair, it would be impossible 
to spin cotton thread or to weave cotton cloth; and 
thus one of the staple manufactures of one of the 
greatest nations in the world would not have come 
into existence, and mankind would have lacked the 
principal material of their clothing. You see about 
the end of June, hanging out of the ears of the 
green corn when it is in flower, slender white fila- 
ments tipped with a powdery substance. These are 
the vital organs by which the grains of corn are 
formed and filled; and without their agency, the 
whole produce of the fields would fail, and there 
would be no bread for man. , 

As it is with these details of nature that seem 80 
insignificant, and yet in reality are so important, 80 
it is with the crown of gold that was round about 
the ark, and the table of shewbread and the altar 
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of incense, which seems at first an insignificant de- 
tail. It was purposely designed by God, and is full of 
meaning to us. We may be sure that if it had not 
an important purpose to serve, it would not have 
been repeated in the case of three of the principal 
yessels of the sanctuary. Each had a crown of gold 
around it; and this circumstance is carefully men- 
tioned when the construction of each is described. 

Now what did this feature mean? The word trans- 
lated “crown ” in the text occurs only in connection 
with the holy vessels of the tabernacle. It means 
literally a border or rim of wreathed work ; and it 
comes from a root which signifies to bind together. 
This border or rim was put upon the top of the ark, 
and of the table of shewbread and of the altar of 
incense, projecting a little beyond the sides of these 
vessels, in order that the objects placed upon them 
night not slip off. Usually there was no danger 
of this when the vessels remained in their appointed 
places in the stationary tabernacle. But from time to 
time the tabernacle had to be taken down when the 
Israelites required to remove their camp and journey 
toanother place in the wilderness. These vessels had 
therefore to be transported along with them. But 
there was this significant distinction between them 
and the rest of the furniture and framework of the 
tabernacle—that while the other articles were removed 
inwagons by means of oxen, the holy vessels had to 
be carried by the hands of man. For this purpose 
they were furnished with rings at their sides, through 
which staves were passed, by the help of which the 
levites bore them in front of the cavalcade, without 
daring to touch them. The mercy-seat was a loose 
lidon the top of the square chest of the ark, having 
the cherubim upon it; the table of shewbread had the 
twelve loaves upon it arranged in due order; and the 
altar of incense had the coals of fire burning upon it 
taken from the altar of sacrifice. Now these objects 
were apt to be displaced and to fall off during the 
march, when the hands of the priests that bore them 
got weary, and their feet stumbled occasionally over 
the rough ground. To prevent such accidents, each 
vessel was furnished with a raised projecting border, 
orrim of gold, which in the text is called a crown; 
very much in the same way as during stormy weather 
at sea the fiddle, or framework of wood, which helps to 
secure the dishes in their place, is put upon the table 
at meals. 

It may be asked why was it of so much consequence 
that the objects belonging to the sacred vessels should 
be kept unmoved in their proper places? Look first at 
the mercy-seat or lid of the ark—why must it not be 
displaced in the slightest degree? The ark, we know, 
contained the two tables of stone, on which was 
inscribed the law which promised life on condition of 
obedience, but threatened death without mercy against 
tansgression. At Sinai the Israelites entered into a 
lemn covenant with God which bound them to 
dbedience, and bound God to punish disobedience. It 
was confirmed with an oath, it was ratified with blood 
it could not, theretore, be disannulled. But, as we 
all know, the covenant was speedily broken. The 
Israelites who, in their ignorant self-confidence, had 
tesolved that “all that the Lord hath said will we 
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do,” almost immediately sinned grievously against 
the Lord, so that Moses broke the first tables of the 
law, and the law, as the Apostle Paul said, “ was found 
unto death.” Itended in the ministration of condem- 
nation. 

But while the Israelites thus bound judgment upon 
themselves, God devised an expedient by which the 
failure and ruin might be remedied. In the midst 
of wrath He remembered mercy: He commanded the 
ark to be formed in order that the tables of the law 
might be put into it, and it might thus shut out of 
sight the ministration of death. The law was to be 
carefully preserved, but it was to be no less carefully 
concealed, so that its ministration of death should not 
break out in vengeance. The cover of the mercy-seat 
was put over the ark, so as exactly to fit it. By 
this expressive symbol it was indicated that mercy 
triumphed over judgment—that mercy is the deepest 
element in every judgment, and the end for which it 
is graciously designed ; the first sentence against our 
fallen first parents being the key to all other judg- 
ments. We can easily understand then why it was of 
the utmost importance that there should be a crown 
or rim of gold about the ark, to keep the mercy-seat 
always in its position over the law, preventing it 
from being exposed. It was the assurance to Israel 
that while justice and judgment are the habitation of 
God's throne, mercy and truth continually go before 
His face; that the cherubim of glory had abandoned 
the flaming sword of righteous retribution, and taken 
up their abode on the mercy-seat as messengers of 
grace. God, while inflexibly just, could stil! pardon 
the sinner. But if by accident or intention the lid of 
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“Everything has a meaning and a purpose.”—p. 736. 
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the mercy-seat were to be displaced, the law would 
have no cover or concealment; it would break forth 
and carry out without hindrance the threatened 
punishment of sin, and all Israel would be de- 
stroyed, for they had all sinned, and broken God’s 
commandments. 

We are told that on one occasion the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh looked into the ark while it rested on a 
great stone in their fields, and many of them were 
smitten to death in consequence of their unhallowed 
curiosity. They had removed the mercy-seat and so 
let loose the law to carry out its threatened ven- 
geance against sin without restraint; and the 
vivors were filled with awe and terror, and cried out, 
“Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God?” 

Equally important was the use of the crown of 
gold round about the table of shewbread. That table 
symbolised the provision which God made for the 
spiritual wants of His people. The twelve loaves 
upon it indicated that each tribe had its own portion 
prepared for it before the Lord, of the same weight 
and of the same size. The bread was changed from 
week to week; for, after remaining during that 
period in the presence of the Lord, it was after- 
wards partaken of by the priests, who were thus 
specially strengthened and refreshed for their service 
in the tabernacle. But it was ever the same bread. 
It was called the “continual” shewbread, because it 
was always before the Lord. And the object of the 
golden crown or raised rim round about it, was to 
keep the shewbread securely in its position on the 
table, so that it might not fall to the ground, or have 
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its place—which was carefully arranged—altered in 
the least degree, through the stumbling of the Levites 
who bore it on their shoulders in their journeys through 
the wilderness. By this significant symbol it was im 
pressively indicated that provision was made by God 
for the continual and unfailing supply of the spiritual 
food of His people. Day by day throughout the forty 
years’ wanderings, the manna came down from heaven 
to satisfy man’s bodily hunger. It fulfilled by the 
direct interposition of Heaven in circumstances in 
which it could not be wrought out in co-operation 
with man’s toil, the old-world covenant that seed- 
time and harvest should never cease. And day by day 
the shewbread was in the sanctuary before the Lord to 
indicate that equally unfailing would be the bread to 
satisfy man’s spiritual hunger. Unchanged by the 
wanderings of His people, unhindered by their fre- 
quent murmurings and backslidings—the crown of 
gold around the table of the shewbread kept the bread 
securely in its place. Without it there would be 
spiritual famine and death—as without the world 
covenant the labour of the olive would fail, and the 
fields would yield no meat—the supply even of manna 
would be exhausted. But “in the ways of God alone 
is continuance, and we shall be saved.” And while 
the thoughts and actions and resolves of His people 
were changing from hour to hour, the “continual” 
bread before the Lord, retained in its place per 
petually by its golden crown, showed forth in a most 
impressive way God’s unwearied goodness. 

The mercy-seat kept on the ark by its golden crown 
indicated God’s unchanging mercy; and the shew- 
bread, kept in its place by the golden crown of its 
table, indicated God’s unvarying care for His people. 

The crown of gold around the altar of incense 
was also most significant. The altar of incen# 
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was not for sacrifice, for no victim was offered upon 
it; it was ordained in order that the fragrance 
of sweet spices might constantly ascend from it to 

God. It indicated not atonement for sin, but the 
cleansing of the sinner from sin, and his acceptance 
before God. It was ministered to by the priests only. 
But it was most closely connected with the brazen 
altar of burnt-offering“outside, to which all Israel had 
access; for it was through ‘the death of the victim 
that the sinner was accepted, and through the blood 
of atonement that he had communion with God. The 
coals of fire that were put on the incense altar to burn 
the fragrant spicés, were previously taken from the 
altar of burnt offering on which the victim had been 
reduced to ashes. The golden vessel was, therefore, 
of especial importance, because it indicated the high- 
est priestly ministration. The crown of gold. which 
encircled it at the top was meant to keep the coals of 
fire and the holy spices on it from being scattered or 
displaced. 

Morning and evening and all the night long the 
priests had to burn incense before the Lord. During 
the journeys of the Israelites the coals were to remain 
burning, and the spices were not to be removed. The 
incense offering was to be continuous and uninter- 
rupted even while the altar was being carried by the 
Ievites from one place to another. There was to be 
no cessation of the service during the transit: From 
its topa cloud of fragrance was to rise up constantly 
to heaven, typifying an ever active unceasing minis- 
try in God’s presence. The office of the golden crown 
was, therefore, to enable the altar to fulfil this im- 
portant function, to keep the materials of the offering 
in their proper position while the altar was stationary, 
or while it was being carried on the shoulders of the 
Kohathites. Were the live coals to be extinguished, 
or to fall off the altar, were the cloud of incense to 
cease travelling onwards with the host of Israel, 
then there would be no Divine intercession on their 
behalf. Their murmurings because of the difficulties 
and privations of the way, would have nothing to 
screen them from the judgment of Heaven. The ill 
savour of their failures and weaknesses would come 
up to hinder the blessing of God, and to be a savour of 
death unto death. 

We recall the terrible scene when there was an inter- 
ruption to this holy service, and Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron himself, were struck dead before the 
sanctuary, because they had offered strange fire on the 
incense altar to the Lord—common household fire that 
had come from their own tents, instead of sacred fire 
from the altar of burnt offering. They wished to ren- 
der incense acceptable to God independent of the sacri- 
ficial fire. We can also recall that other scene of judg- 
ment when, in the rebellion of Korah, the ring-leader 
attempted to present incense before the Lord without 
having received a priestly consecration, and the fire of 
Divine vengeance consumed him and his fellow-con- 
spirators. A plague also broke out among the people, 
and Aaron had to take a censer furnished with coals 
from off the altar of sacrifice, and to burn incense be- 
tween the living and the dead, thus forming a fragrant 
barrier, over which no fatal influence could pass. We 
are reminded, too, of the case of King Uzziah, who, 
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without priestly warrant, attempted to offer incense 
upon the altar, and while engaged in the sacrilegious 
act became leprous in his forehead, and was thrust out 
of the communion of men to continue a leper to the 
day of his death. 

All these cases show to us what a dreadful thing it 
was to meddle in any way not appointed of God with 
the altar of incense ; and we may be sure that if by 
any mishap the coals were prevented from consuming 
the incense on the altar, and the fragrant cloud from 
rising up to heaven, then the cloud of Divine wrath 
would send forth its thunderbolts to destroy the trans- 
gressors. 

The crown of gold around ,the holy vessels might 
seem of no use when the tabernacle was stationary 
and all its furniture fixed. And yet its very ex- 
istence testified silently of the faithfulness of God. 
Looking upon this interesting and significant feature 
of all the holy. vessels, the priests realised that God 
was not a capricious Being, moved by impulse in 
regard to the provision which He made for the wants 
of His people, but was the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever; that the qualities of grace in Him were 
eternal qualities, and not merely assumed for the 
occasion. His provision of grace was not one called 
forth by the necessity of the time, but was pre- 
ordained and prearranged from all eternity. His in- 
terposition on behalf of man was not the result of 
man’s supplication, but of His own eternal and un- 
changeable love. It was He Himself that devised the 
tabernacle and its ritual, and appointed the priest- 
hood; in token that it was God that sought man, 
and not man God. All these ideas were symbolised 
by the golden crown around the holy vessels. All 
these great and gracious purposes the crown of gold 
served, as it were, silently and passively, when the 
tabernacle was settled. 

But it was on the march that the active use of the 
golden crown was called forth. When the vessels 
were in transit, the crown was indispensable to keep 
their contents in their places. There was a greater 
strain put upon the golden crown when the vessels 
were carried and were subject to the rude shocks and 
accidents of the way, than when they were fixed in the 
stationary tabernacle. It was when they were jour- 
neying from place to place that the Israelites required 
most to realise the uninterrupted grace of God, for it 
was then that they were most inclined to stumble and 
fail, because of the difficulties and privations of the 
wilderness. They might rebel against God because of 
their hardships, and God might be provoked to 
destroy them, as He actually did when He sent the 
fiery serpents ; and therefore the mercy-seat required. 
as it were, to be kept more securely in its place over 
the ark, lest the ministration of death should break 
forth. They might murmur because of the monotony 
of the Divine provision, and God might be tempted to 
abandon them, or to send death instead of life to 
them, as He actually did when they loathed the light 
bread of the manna, and clamoured for flesh. And 
therefore the shewbread required, as it were, to be 
kept more securely on its table—lest they should be 
given over to famine and pestilence. They might be 
induced by evil example, or by their own vain 
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imaginations, to go after other gods, or to offer 
strange fire to the God of their fathers—and God 
might have to rise in His wrath and consume them, 
as He did in the rebellion of Korah and the sin of 
Nadab and Abihu ; and therefore it was all the more 
needful that the fire and the perfume should be kept 
burning on the altar of incense, and a continual in- 
tercession should arise to heaven on their behalf. 
Thus the crown of gold was most efficient when it 
was most needed, and secured that all the efficacy of 
the holy vessels should be perpetuated uninterruptedly 
for them, whatever the circumstances in which they 
might be placed. 

Now, what is the use to us who live under the 


THE QUIVER. 


tremest wickedness to destroy the world by a flood, 
the promise to our fallen first parents was held firm 
and fast, and a righteous seed was preserved. Even 
when compelled by the terrible backslidings ang 
rebellions of His covenant people to banish them 
into captivity, and finally to take away their place 
and nation, all the energy of the Godhead, as it were, 
was put forth to save them; and there is nothing 
more wonderful in human history than the long hard 
struggle of the Lord against the waywardness and 
resistance of His people. 

The Christian Church corrupted its ways and went 
to awful lengths of worldliness and ungodliness, but 
still His long-suffering faithfulness opened a vision of 


“The incense offering was to be continuous.”—p. 739. 


Christian dispensation of this interesting feature of 
the Old Testament ritual? The material tabernacle 
with all its vessels of holy service has disappeared for 
ever. But while the outward form has changed, the 
inner truth remains unchanged. The revelation which 
God made to the Jews or His grace was, so far as it 
went, substantially identical with His revelation to 
ourselves. For, amid all the varying dispensations of 
His grace, He is without variableness or shadow of 
turning. The great primary truths of man’s salvation 
have been always the same ; and the only difference is 
that we are enabled, in the light of the Gospel day, to 
see them more clearly and fully than the Jews saw 
them in their time. The ark, and the table of shew- 
bread, and the altar of incense, which were the shadows 
of heavenly things, have given place to the spiritual 
realities. And of course the crown of gold that en- 
circled them has also left behind in departing its 
spiritual equivalent. It means to us now that God 
remains true to His original purpose of grace; and 
that His idea in the creation and redemption of man 
will yet be realised. God never forsakes the work of 
His own hands. Fyen when provoked by man’s ex- 


hope in the darkest days. Think of the awful burden 
that the sin and misery of the world have laid upon 
God’s loving heart during all the ages! We speak of 
houses with their roofs off, and the revelations of 
human tragedies that would thus be made ; but what 
must it be to God, before whose eyes all the wicked- 
ness and wretchedness of the world lie exposed every 
day! And yet He has borne with it with infinite 
patience. The spring of His pity and tenderness is 
not dried up. Around all the symbols and tokens 
of His grace is the golden crown of His faithfulness 
to the primeval promise that the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the head of the serpent ; and He looks 
forward steadfastly to a time, far over the gulf of 
ages, when a great salvation shall compensate for 
all the misery of the world, and Christ shall see of 
the travail of His soul and be satisfied. 

And to the individual believer is it not an inspiring 
thought that the golden crown is still around the 
mercy-seat ; that it is kept ever unshaken amid all his 
stumblings and backslidings by God’s unchanging 
purpose of love? Mercy that endureth for ever 
has been established on the ground of everlasting 
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righteousness. You who believe in Christ are not under 
the law, but under grace ; and God is not merely piti- 
ful and merciful, but faithful and just to forgive all 
your iniquities. Who has not felt his need to rely upon 
God’s unfailing mercy and unchanging faithfulness 
in Christ Jesus amid his own weaknesses and manifold 
failures? Who has not known the comfort of resting 
upon One who, at the same time that He is plenteous 
in mercy, is also mighty to save? There is nothing 
left to the accidents of time and place—to the circum- 
stances of the outward sphere of life. ‘The founda- 
tion of God standeth sure, having His seal. The Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” And as there is no con- 
demnation to those who are in Christ Jesus, so neither 
life nor death, nor things present, nor things to come, 
can be able to separate us from the love of God which 
isin Christ Jesus our Lord. 

How comforting, too, is the thought that the golden 
crown is ever around the table of shewbread, securing 
and maintaining unshaken all your blessings in Christ ! 
Having given you His own Son, God with Him will 
freely give you all things, He will withhold from you 
no good thing. And because He is God, unchanging 
in His purpose, and unwearied in His gracious service, 
there shall be no want to them that fear God; and in 
the end, not one good thing—wha<ever may have been 
your trials and privations by the way—shall be found 
tohave failed of all that He hath spoken respecting 
you. 

And lastly, how comforting is the thought that 


VESSEL was crossing the ocean, when she 
sprang a leak. The captain did not wish 

to alarm his passengers, but in the middle 

5 of the night the water gained so rapidly 
‘xs, On the crew working at the pumps that the 
captain decided to abandon the vessel. The 
sleeping passengers were roused and the boats lowered. 
Most of the passengers came hastily on deck, and took 
their places in the boats; but an old man, who was 
with difficulty aroused, was slow to understand the 
situation. At last he appeared on deck, but in the 
confusion returned to his cabin for his gold ; and the 
delay cost him his life. The boats shoved off from 
the sinking vessel, and he was never missed until the 
names of the saved were read over, when the sad fact 
was recalled. The delay of a few moments cost him 
his life. Now, in spiritual matters, delays are very 
dangerous. God’s clock ticks forth “to-day,” and 
when the soul is aroused from the slumber of stupid 
indifference to spiritual things, the briefest delay in 
obeying God's message is full of peril. “To-day if ye 


will hear His voice, harden not your hearts” (Heb. 
iv. 7). There is a warning for you and me: “Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth” 
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around the altar of incense is ever the golden crown; 
assuring you that the sweet savour of Christ’s name, 
and the very person of the once crucified but now 
glorified Redeemer, are ever a fragrant memorial on 
your behalf in the presence of God! Jesus Christ ever 


liveth to make intercession for you. How blessed to 
hear His gracious words addressed to you as to Peter, 
“Satan hath desired to have thee that He may sift 
thee as wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not.” Eighteen centuries have passed away 
since the Apostle Paul, amid all the fears and changes 
of his day, said, “I know Whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto Him against that day”; and 
the Gospel in which he had such sure confidence is 
still the ruling power of the world. And, amid all 
the difficulties and disasters, all the false teaching and 
evil practice that are hindering the cause of truth, 
Christ will guard the faith once delivered to the 
saints, as a living means for saving and sanctifying 
men—even until the last trumpet sounds. Let us 
understand then the full significance of the golden 
crown of God’s faithfulness, around all the institutions 
of grace, preserving them undisturbed and unchanged 
through all the ages. Let us have faith in our faith- 
ful Redeemer. For even if we resist His Spirit and 
refuse to conform to His will for our salvation, we 
can only injure ourselves—we cannot alter His eternal 
nature. “If we believe not, yet He abideth faithful ; 
He cannot deny Himself.” 






THE DANGER OF DELAY. 


(Eccles. xii. 1). By nature we are prone to spiritual 
sloth. 

The soul’s awakening to the service of God is what 
Satan fears. If he can only send a soul to sleep, he 
may let it alone: but when the soul is awake, or begin- 
ning to rouse from the slumber of indifference to God 
and good things, then Satan has to put forth all his 
energies to keep the soul asleep, or at least entice it 
from the service of God. And the plea he uses with 
most success to entrap souls that are waking is, 
“There is time enough yet! Wait until you are 
older!” Beware of this plea. Decide at once upon 
the service of God. Delay is dangerous. 

In order that this thought may be impressed upon 
you, I will tell you a strange dream, which shadows 
forth an important truth. A man fell asleep and 
dreamt that, like the Ulysses of Homer, the Orpheus of 
Virgil, or like the poet Dante, or our own Milton, he 
was introduced to the other world. He saw Satan 
seated on his throne, and all the evil spirits around 
him. He was taking council with them how best to 
ruin souls on earth. One evil spirit said, “I will go 
through the world and tell men that there is no 
God, so that they need not trouble themselves about 
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religion, but may live just as they please.”—“ You may 
go,” replied Satan, “ but they will never believe you; 
they will gaze on the works of creation and say, ‘Who 
made all these, then? Whence come those wondrous 
designs that we find everywhere in the world of 
Nature?’ And so you'll have your trouble for no- 
thing.” Another spirit said, “I will go into the 
world and tell the people the Bible is a mere tissue of 
fables, that it is absurd to believe in what is written 
there, and that they need not trouble themselves about 
either its threats or promises, its precepts or its doc- 
trines.”” The evil spirit seemed pleased; but Satan 
replied, “ That won’t do. The Bible, we all know, is a 
wonderful book, and has obtained a very strong hold 
upon the heart and conscience of mankind. If it is 
impossible to explain how the world was made with- 
out believing in the existence of an Almighty Creator, 
it is scarcely more possible to explain the existence of 
the Bible without believing in a God who inspired it. 
Besides, if the Gospel of Christ be a fraud, it has 
proved more beneficial to the world at large than any- 
thing else. How are you to get over that? You may 
as soon expect us to believe that hell is heaven as sup- 
pose that men will believe the Gospel to be false. Do 
you think men will be so stupid as to believe the 
Bible tells lies in order to teach men to speak the 
truth and to be good? You'll be a long time before 
you get men to burn their Bibles, if ever you succeed 
in doing so at all. We must find a better way.” Thus 
fiend after fiend suggested some plan for the ruin of 
souls, but none seemed to satisfy Satan, who sneer- 
ingly said, “Your plan is useless;” and the evil 
spirits, abashed and depressed, continued to discuss 
the subject. At length one spirit said, “I will go 
into the world. I will tell them that there is a God, 
that the Bible is true, that there is a hell and a way 
of escape. I will let them hear the Gospel as often as 
they like.” He paused, and looked at his leader. 
“How, then, will you ruin them?” said Satan. “I 
will say it may all be true, but,” he added with a 
look of fiendish malice, “I’ll tell them that there is 
time cnough to think about believing and accepting 
God’s offer of mercy, and that they may wait a little 
longer!” A savage joy gleamed in the eye of the 
arch-fiend, and a murmur of applause and triumph 
passed through the Cavern of Despair. “Bravo!” said 
the Prince of Darkness, “that will do. Go forth and 
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prosper.” The story is an allegory, but it conveys q 
solemn warning. Beware how you listen to Satans 
plea and delay the giving of your heart into Gog, 
keeping. 

To the young, Satan whispers “ There is time enongh 
yet! Wait until you are older, and you will serye 
God better.” Beware! It is false. God wants your 
service at once. “My son, give Me thine heart.” 
Jesus invites. Lean on Christ. Learn of Christ, 
Live for Christ. Mow is the accepted time; nowis 
the day of salvation. To-morrow may be too late 
Surrender yourself at once to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the claims of His Gospel. “Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” Thy heart—whog 
is it?) Thy love—who claims it? Thy life—in whow 
service dost thou spend it? Why sleepest thou? 
Awake! Arise and call upon thy God! “Seek ye 
the Lord while He may be found ; call ye upon Him 
while He is near” (Isaiah lv. 6). On this depends 
your happiness here, henceforth, and hereafter, 

The youngest child may love and serve God as truly 
as the oldest saint. In olden days, when the disciples 
would keep back the young from Christ, the Lord 
Jesus “was much displeased, and said unto them, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of God’” 
(St. Mark x. 14). In heaven there are probably a far 
larger number of children than of grown-up people. 
Therefore you need not fear that the religion of Jesus 
will make you gloomy or “old-fashioned.” It will 
keep you young, and make your life full of joy. I 
want you to serve God on earth that you may have 
heaven upon earth. Heaven isa place. But it is also 
a state. We may have heaven in our hearts and 
character if we awake to the blessings which God 
desires to bestow upon us. “ Even a child is known 
by his doings, whether his work be pure and whether 
it be right (Prov. xx. 11). Try to imitate Christ 
daily. Sow acts and you reap habits ; sow habits and 
you reap character. This do, “knowing the time, 
that now it is high time to awake out of sleep” 
(Rom. xiii. 11). The sleep of stupid, fatal indifference 
to eternal things we must carefully avoid. Time is 
short. Life is uncertain. Death is sometimes very 
sudden. When the soul awakes to God and His Gospel, 
its life becomes healthy, happy, and holy. Pray this 
be the case with you! 





THE ROAD 
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d) 


WY Cy HAT knows a child of death?” ah, what 
V, If as yet! 
a. One grief had baby Nettie: to the skies 
Had passed her father, and mamma's 
sweet eyes, 
For loss of him, with sorrow oft were wet. 


“ 


2 


“Mamma!” once on an hour of dark regret 
Broke the child’s rapturous cry, “I’ve found the 
road 


TO PAPA 


—— 


To dear papa!” and, drawing her forth, she showed 
Where, in a rainbow, heaven and earth were met. 


Ah! little poet at thy mother’s knee, 
Who thoughtest Heaven so lightly to have gained, 

Why must in tears be quenched thy vision bright— 
To our low thoughts thy winged desires be chained! 

Through such young eyes could we but learn to see, 

The road to Heaven might flash upon our sight. 

P. W. Roosk, 
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TEMPTATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TERRIE’S TWO COATS,” “LITTLE SALLIE LUNN,” ETC. 


Eee-o-oh — ee-o- 


ILK-O-OH! 
oh ! oe 

What cry is this that breaks 
so rudely upon the stillness 
of the early summer morning? 
The golden sunshine is su- 
pernally clear and unsullied ; 
the young western breeze, 
just awaking from its night's 
repose, breathes upon, us the 
purity of heaven ; the dew still trembles and glitters 
upon the trees in the square; and the faint scent of 
hay, thrilling one with a longing for buttercup-fields 
and rose-dotted lanes, comes wandering to town with 
the lumbering country wains, and has not yet lost 
itself among the many odours of the city. 

“ Milk-ee-oh-o !—eee-v-oh !-——yo-ho-oh !” 

This time it is accompanied with the creak of 
wheels and the clank of cans ; and a congregation of 
sparrows assembled beneath the eaves suddenly cease 
their silvery chorus, and perk their knowing little 
heads, and flirt their saucy little tails, as they watch 
the movements of the big wingless bird below, whose 
note is so much louder than their own. 

“Stand still, Polly !—sta-and still!” 

It is only Tommy Toggs, the rosy-faced milk-boy. 
Toggs has lately been promoted —or, to give due 
honour where honour is due, I should have said again 
promoted ; for Toggs’ career ever since he first entered 
Simpson’s employ has been an uninterrupted series of 
promotions. First of all, he was just ‘“‘ Tommy,” and 
ran about for one of Simpson’s carriers, collecting 
empty cans, and so forth; then, like a developing tad- 
pole, he dropped the tail of his name, and, becoming 
“Tom,” carried a small can on his own account, and 
served the customers ; next, we found him a mature 
“Thomas,” with an evg-basket added to the can, and 
a pouch for money, Simpson having seen that he 
might be trusted to receive payments; finally, not 
more than a month before this fair summer morning 
of which we write, our young friend bloomed into 
“Togas” complete, and was placed in charge—oh, joy 
and honour unspeakable !—of a gentle brown pony 
and a nice creamery-buttery-looking yellow milk- 
cart, with smart red and gold letters on the sides, 
And he was not yet fifteen. 

If Toggs was proud of the pony and cart, I cannot 
tell how proud Toggs’ mother was of Toggs, or how 
often she thanked God for giving her such a good son 
to be a comfort to her widowhood ; and she would not 
let herself think it hard that the son of a master- 
mechanic should be nothing better than a milk-boy, 
knowing that a good milk-boy is as honourable in 
God's sight as a good merchant—or a good nobleman, 
for the matter of that. And when he had to turn out 


in the fog or frost of dark winter mornings, and she 
knew that thoughtless people would sometimes keep 
him standing in the wet or snow twice as long as they 
need, she only gave him an extra kiss and a bigger 


spoonful of sugar in his mug of hot cocoa, and sent 
up a wordless little prayer to Heaven that he might 
be kept bonny and well. She never uttered one word 
that might sow the seed of discontent in his brave 
young heart, or cloud his merry face. 

As for Toggs’ little sister Nellie, she thought him 
the grandest, strongest, cleverest, handsomest, best 
big brother in the world; and she knitted him a 
crimson scarf, every stitch herself, and a gorgeous 
pair of cuffs—one of which was orange-yellow, with 
stripes of shaded blue, and the other a chaste ming- 
ling of grass-green with terra-cotta pink ; for they 
were made with oddments of woo! that the kind “ toy- 
shop lady” had sent over to Nellie to amuse the child 
in one of her bad times. 

Poor little Nellie often had bad times. She was 
subject to swelling of her glands, which kept her 
weak and pale and small. Sometimes the painful 
tumours had necessitated lancing, and several ugly 
scars were left on her soft little neck. But if you 
had ventured to suggest that Nellie was anything but 
a beauty—a real fairy, in fact—in Tom’s hearing, he 
would have looked as if he wanted to knock you 
down! A regular “ mutual admiration society ” were 
Mrs. Toggs and her two children. After all, there 
was something very winning in the child’s delicate 
face ; and everyone allowed that her large brown eyes, 
shining with intelligence, and shaded by long black 
lashes, were most lovely. 

It was of Nellie chiefly that Toggs was thinking 
on this fresh June morning; and the hay-wagons 
had set his thoughts going. 

“That’s what she wants!” he said to himself. 
“(Milk-o-oh !— yo-oh-oh!) I’d give something to 
see her rolling in the hay-fields along with the other 
little ’uns. Why, the very smell of it is enough to 
make you dance. I feel most as if I could fly! Not 
to speak of the daisies and buttercups and ‘toddy’ 
little yellow chickens running about as she’s so fond 
of, and the eggs for her breakfast, and (Milk-ee-o-oh— 
ee-yo-ho !) nothing to do all day but run about and 
play and pick the flowers! My! wouldn’t she come 
back fat! But fun’s won’t stretch to it; so it’s no 
use thinking. Come on, Polly!” 

And the docile pony, who had soon grown to know 
Toggs’ kindly voice, moved obediently to the next 
stopping-place. 

Some may wonder how it happened that, with so 
many agencies at work for giving ailing children 
country holidays, little Nellie Toggs longed for the 
green fields in vain. I fear I must confess that Mrs. 
Toggs, estimable woman though she was, had a wee 
bit too much pride; “proper pride,” of course, but 
too much of it. She continually hoped that she 
might be able to save enough to send or take Nellie 
away herself, though unforeseen expenses had again 
and again prematurely swallowed up the little slow- 
growing hoard. Nevertheless, she still waited and 
hoped, and comforted Nellie with prospects for “some 
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day,” and refrained from putting the child forward as 
a candidate for the bounty of either church or school. 

“There are others worse off than we are,” she 
would say to Tom when he ventured to argue the 
point, “and children more weakly than Nellie. It 
would be downright robbery to take for nothing 
what we are able to pay for; and when this and that 
is settled, I believe we shall have a trifle to spend on 
a holiday, and then an outing Nellie shall certainly 
have.” 

“‘ Yo-oh-ee-o-oh !” and the neat yellow cart with its 
silvery-shining cans stopped at Dr. Marwood’s door. 
But the family were not early risers, and the milk 
was to be left in a corner of the front portico. 

Turning away, Toggs’ eye was caught by something 
gleaming in the neighbourhood of the key-hole, which 
was partly concealed by a laurel growing in an orna- 
mental pot. 

It was a bunch of keys on a ring, hanging frcm the 
one that had been left inserted in the lock of the 
door. 

His first impulse was to pull at the bell and give 
information of his discovery. But there immediately 
appeared before his mental gaze the vision of a printed 
bill on which the words “ Lost—REWARD” were 
very conspicuous ; and almost at the same moment 
he remembered finding a purse in a customer's front 
garden one day, and handing it in, to receive a “ thank 
you” only for his honesty. 

“The knowledge that you had done right, and as 
God would have you do, was enough,” his mother told 
him ; but Tom couldn't get rid of a lurking suspicion 
that if he had taken care of his find till it was adver- 
tised for, the transaction, from a worldly point of 
view, might have been more profitable. 

“Lost—REWARD! FIVE SHILLINGS REWARD! 
TEN SHILLINGS REWARD!” How the big black 
letters dazzled Toges’ imagination! He even fancied 
he had somewhere seen “ONE POUND REWARD” 
offered for a missing bunch of valuable keys. Then 
Nellie’s white face and wistful brown eyes came 
before him, and he heard her repeat the question of 
a few days before: “Tommy, does the milkman in 
the country take the cow round in his cart instead of 
the big can?” 

“Bless her! she shall know for herself,” thought 
Toggs. “I’m in luck’s way, and it would be a wicked 
shame not to let her have the benefit of it.” 

So he quietly slipped the keys in his pocket, and 
silently turned away. The pony followed him with- 
out being called, and he didn’t sing “ Milk-oh!” again 
until he reached the other end of the long street. 

“Tt wasn’t like stealing—not a bit like it,” Toges 
found it necessary to assure himself several times in 
the course of the morning. He was only going to 
“take care” of the keys for a little while, and, any- 
how, he should give them up in a day or two, whether 
any reward were offered or not. The probability of 
inquiries being then made as to when and where he 
found them did not occur to him. 


” 


* * * * * * 


The doctor and his family were seated at breakfast 
in their pleasant morning-room, The window was 
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open, and the breeze gently swayed the soft muslin 
curtains, and wafted in the refreshing odour that 
followed the damp brown trail of a water-cart, 

“You are quiet this morning, Emma,” observed the 
doctor when his sister, Mrs. Wells, had sat for some 
minutes lost in contemplation, gazing up at the sunlit 
lime leaves trembling in vivid green against the clear 
azure sky; “are you not well?” 

“Yes, quite well, thank you, Geoffrey; but I was 
thinking of a dream I had last night—or, rather, this 
morning, just before I woke. It has all gone from 
me now, but I know the central figure was that poor 
man Toggs—you remember ?—who came to fix our 
electric bells at Clevedon.” 

“That is always a sore subject with you, Emma.” 

“Yes, and always will be,” returned the lady, 
“The evidence against him certainly looked strong, 
but we had no right to judge him so hastily.” 

“Tt is sad that he should have died without know- 
ing that the ring was found, and his character cleared,” 
said the doctor’s wife. 

“T wonder if the suspicion in any way hastened 
his death!” sighed Mrs. Wells. “I would so like to 
know, too, what became of his poor wife and children; 
a nice, superior sort of person she was. Oh, there goes 
the surgery bell, Geoffrey ! You have not had a single 
meal in peace since I have been here.” 

“Could you see who it was?” asked Mrs. Marwood, 
as the doctor bustled out of the room. 

“ A woman leading a little girl passed the window 
a moment before,” replied her companion ; “and the 
child was holding something up to her eyes.” 

The doctor's wife shuddered. “A great many 
surgical cases are brought to Geoffrey,” she said; “he 
is known to be so clever, and the hospital is so far off. 
But any accident to the eyes is terrible ! ” 

A few minutes later Dr. Marwood came rushing 
back like a whirlwind. 

“My keys! Emma—Julia—have you seen any- 
thing of my keys?” he distractedly cried. “I’ve got 
a child here with something run into her eye, and my 
instruments are all locked up!” 

Full of sympathy both for the doctor and his un- 
fortunate tittle patient, the ladies at once commenced 
a vigorous search, But, as Mrs. Marwood said, “If 
the doctor himself cannot tell where they are, I fear 
we are not likely to be able to help him. Geoffrey 
always carries all his keys about with him on one 
bunch.” 

“T fear, too,” said Mrs. Wells, “that the case may 
be urgent!” 

“Urgent, yes!” cried the doctor, who was hurrying 
from room to room, half beside himself with anxiety. 
“Every moment is of value. The child's sight for 
life may depend upon it.—Ah, I have it! They are 
in the street door. I remember now! That’s where 
they must be.” 

And he darted away again. 

“He was called toa patient very early this morning,” 
said Mrs. Marwood to her sister-in-law. “I suppose 
he thinks he may have inadvertently left the latch- 
key, which is with all the others, in the lock when he 
returned.” 

“It is to be hoped that no dishonest person has 
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caught sight of them!” exclaimed Mrs. Wells. But 
while she was speaking the doctor came back with the 
disappointing news that the keys were not to be 
found. 

«She must go to the hospital at once,” he said, 
referring to the poor little sufferer. ‘Dear, dear! 
that ever this should have happened ! God grant that 
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At twelve o’clock Toggs went home to his dinner. 
His step was not so brisk as usual, though he kept 
telling himself that he had done no harm, and that 
the keys jingling in his pocket represented a gain of 
ten shillings or even a pound towards Nellie’s holiday 
in the country. How pleased she would be !—how her 
beautiful eyes would shine when he told her! But he 
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the eye may not be lost through it—I should never 
forgive myself! But I am sorely afraid.” 

“Come, come, my lovey, be a woman and bear it!” 
they heard the mother say, as she took her child 
away. “We must get to the hospital somehow, you 
know. Come, let’s make haste, dearie, and the pain 
will the sooner be better.” 

“Poor dear!” murmured Mrs. Marwood. “How 
dreadful to have to send her away like that! But 
what will Geoffrey do? If the keys really were left in 
the door, I fear somebody must have stolen them !” 


«x * * * = * 


doubted if he should exactly like to confess where 
the keys were found, and resolved to say nothing 
about the matter until the reward was secure. 

He trudged up the stairs to his mother’s lodgings at 
the top, but no Nellie came dancing out to meet 
him. That was “queer,” he thought. Yet still 
“queerer” was it to go in at the half-open door and 
find the room empty ! 

Empty. and in a state of confusion! The breakfast 
cups stood unwashed upon the table, and the bread 
and butter beside them. An uneaten slice in Nel- 
ljes’ plate, and some tea left in his mother’s cup, 
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suggested a sudden interruption of the meal. 
where were they gone? 

While Tom stood stock-still, gazing in perplexity 
and dismay, he heard, to his relief, his mother’s 
footstep on the stairs. 

“Oh, my dear!” she panted. as she reached the top, 
“T was afraid you'd be in before I could get back, 
I’ve only just been out to get the dinner, Tom. I've 
been so hindered, going to the hospital with Nellie.” 

“Nellie! What's happened to her, then?” 

“Why. my dear, it was rather a serious accident,” 
replied Mrs. Toges, bustling round meanwhile to get 
her hungry boy something to eat. “She was sitting 
at breakfast, and was amusing herself by twirling a 
few glass beads at the end of a piece of cotton, when 
they struck against the edge of her plate, and one of 
the beads was smashed, and. somehow—I suppose, 
because of the twirling—a tiny splinter of the glass 
flew in her eye.” 

“Oh, mother!” gasped Tom, turning quite pale. 
“Poor little chicken! Is it very bad? Where is she?” 

“So bad that when I took her to the hospital they 
would not let her come away. Iwas obliged to leave 
her there.” 

“Couldn't they get it out, then—the bit of glass?” 

“She went under an operation, poor dear, and the 
doctor says he believes it is all removed. But I hope 
and trust——! But there, Tom, I don't want to make 
you miserable. The doctors are wonderfully clever, 
and God is good.” 

“She won't—she won't lose her sight, will she, 
inother?” asked Tom, his appetite completely taken 
away by this direful news. 

“We must pray not, my dear; we must pray ! 
anything to do with the eyes is so dreadful.” 

“I spose she didn't like you coming away without 
her?” said Tom. 

“No, poor lamb! of course not. But she will have 
every kindness there. Oh, Tom, you never saw such 
a beautiful place !—and I knew it was for her good.” 

Mrs. Toggs did not tell Tom of the sad delay 
caused by going first to Dr. Marwood. She thought it 
would only worry him the more. 

Very heavy was Tom's heart, and very unlike his 
usually rollicking shout was his spiritless ‘ Milk-oh !” 
that afternoon. What good would be the reward he 
hoped for if Nellie could not go in the country, or if 
going—worse still !—she could not see? It was only 
for her sake he wanted it, and now—— ! 

Toggs could not have described how he felt, but he 
gradually became overcome with the conviction that 
there was going to be no dirssing on what he had done 
for Nellie that day. 

“I'd better take ’em back,” he thought, as he again 
neared the doctor's house, “and chance getting any- 
thing. I reckon it wasn’t quite fair and square: I 
don’t think mother would haye liked it if she knew, 
and mother’s mostly in the right. It wasn’t doing 
as I'd be done by, I‘ll own. When I lose anything, 
and anybody else finds it, I want ‘em to give it up 
to me, sharp, sure enough, and I s’pect other folks 
feel the same. Milk-v-oh-ee-0h-o-ee-oh !” 

And having made this good resolution Toggs’ 
yoice was once more clear as a bell, 


But 


But 
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“Here, give these to the master, will you?” he 
said, when the doctor's servant appeared at the areg 
with her jug. “I found ’em sticking in the door, ang 
I guess they ’re his.” 

“Master's keys!” exclaimed Mary. “ When did you 
find them?” 

“’S mornin’, first thing,” confessed Toggs, who never 
told a lie. 

“This morning! Oh, why didn’t you knock at the 
door with them at once?” cried the girl. “Master 
has been in such a way! And a poor child came here 
at breakfast-time who’s likely to lose the sight of her 
eye because he couldn't attend to her, through all his 
things being locked up!” 

“ What child?” demanded Toggs, aghast. 

“T don't know! TIonly heard as she'd got a bit of 
glass or something in her eye. You’d no right to 
go and keep master’s keys all day, like this! If 
you'd given them in at once, as you ought, you'd 
very likely have got something for your trouble. 
You'll get nothing now !” 

So saying, the servant slammed the door, and left 
poor Toggs standing on the steps, quite overcome with 
the dreadfulness of the revelation. 

He had wanted to do Nellie good, and because he 
took a crooked way about it, he had perhaps caused 
her a lifelong injury! He quite believed himself 
to be the most wretched boy in London that sunshiny 
day. 

If Toggs had indulged any hope that the poor little 
sufferer spoken of might not after all have been his 
sister, it was dispelled by his mother’s corroboration 
of Mary’s tale, when he told her the whole truth at 
night. 

“ What shall Ido, mother?” he said, with an insup- 
pressible sob. “If Nellie loses the sight of her eye all 
through me, I shall—I shall—I don’t know what I 
shan't do!” and he fairly broke down at the thought. 

* We can only pray to God, my boy, as I said before,” 
answered the widow, “and hope in His great mercy.” 

The following afternoon, while Toggs was out on 
his round, something happened. A lady—“a real 
lady, not a visiting-lady, nor yet a tract-lady,” the 
occupant of the parlours confided to her of the first 
floor—came to see Mrs. Toggs, and stayed quite a long 
while. 

This is a fragment of their conversation :— 

“Directly I heard that the milk-boy had given the 
keys back, and that Mary thought his name was Tubbs 
or Nogy’s, or something like that, it occurred to me 
that he might be some connection of my poor friend 
Toggs. Uhave so often longed to be able to let you 
know that your husband’s character was cleared at 
last, and—and,” here the lady faltered a little, but 
she was true and braye, and resolutely concluded— 
“and ask you to forgiye me for judging him so un 
justly. I think /e would if he had been alive!” 

“I'm sure of it, ma‘am, and it’s very kind of you 
to speak so!” replied Mrs. Toggs. “He was a good 
man—one of the best who ever walked this earth— 
and I only hope Tommy may grow like him. You 
don’t think Tom meant to do wrong in keeping the 
keys, do you, ma’am? He neyer dreamt what trouble 
it might give.” 
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“I am sure he did not. It was just thoughtless- 
ness.” Mrs. Wells assured her. “Or else he may have 
fancied nobody was up, and it would be no use to ring. 
I am deeply grieved, for the sake of your poor dear 
little girl, that he should have made such a mistake ; 
put we are all apt to fall into error. JI want you, 
please, Mrs. Toggs, to let me know what I can do 
to make up to you—in part, at least—for the wrong 
Idid your husband.” 

Mrs. Toggs, however, though she blushed and wiped 
her eyes, and murmured something about “very 
kind,” could offer no suggestion, or would not, and 
Mrs. Wells departed, to think the matter over for her- 
self and consult her brother. 

For the next week or ten days Tommy Toggs lived 
ona perfect rack of anxiety as to how it would fare 
with his little sister, and for even a greater while 
than that it seemed uncertain whether one of those 
pretty brown eyes might not be for ever closed. Tom 
prayed then as he had never prayed in his life before. 
Had the worst been realised, so complete was his self- 
blame, that he would have felt that he alone, by 
causing that sad delay, was responsible; but his 
mother always remembered his unselfish motive, and 
never uttered one word of reproach. 
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And God was very good to them all. He did not let 
little Nellie suffer over-much, or her brother be too 
severely punished for his brief lapse from the path of 
absolute rectitude. She by-and-by came out of the 
hospital, not only quite cured, but looking positively 
better than ever for the good treatment and nourish- 
ing food that she had enjoyed. Toggs added two new 
syllables to his milk-cry that very day, as the only 
adequate expression he could find for his jubilant 
feelings. If you should ever hear a fresh-com- 
plexioned youth sing “ Milk-ee-vh-oh-i-o-oh-yulk-o- 
oh!” with great vigour, you may suppose that it is 
possibly he. 

Mrs. Wells sent Nellie and her mother into the 
country for a whole month, and begged a week's 
holiday for Toggs to join them. She, furthermore, 
started an account at the Post Office Savings Bank, of 
£10, in the name of the said Thomas Toggs. How- 
ever, if anybody is disposed to think that, all this 
considered, he was not sufficiently punished for his 
fault, let them ask Tom himself. He will say :— 
“That week or so when we didn’t know whether or 
not Nell would lose her eye I shall never forget if I 
live till my dying day. I wouldn't go through such 
a time again, not for no money!” 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 





2S —— 


THE 


SHIELD, THE SWORD, AND THE BATTLE. 


VIII.—ALL-PRAYER. 


BY THE REV. 


‘ Bunyan’s great allegory 
there is a scene described 
in which Christian is 
sorely put to it. In his 
conflict with Apollyon we 
are told that his sword 
flew out of his hand, and 
he was ready to give up 
the battle for lost. But 
he reached forth his hand 
and again laid hold of the 
weapon and thereby put 
the enemy to flight. He 
cried with a shout: “Rejoice not against me, O 
mine enemy ! when I fall, I shall arise ;” when I sit 
in darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me. 

Shall we call Prayer another part of the Christian 
armour? Is it like the trumpet by which we call for 
the help of an Almighty arm? Or shall we regard it 
as that by which the whole armour becomes available 
and powerful for daily use? Perhaps this is the 
truest light in which to look at it. The old words of 
Cowper come back to us— 





“Restraining prayer, we cease to fight— 
Prayer keeps the Christian's armour bright ; 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 


Nathaniel wore the girdle of genuine sincerity, and 
beneath the fig-tree he showed he was a man of prayer. 


G. 


EVERARD, M.A. 


The breastplate of a loving, consistent life can only 
be maintained while the soul abides in the spirit of 
prayer. The messenger of good tidings must have his 
feet winged and quickened by prayer. The shield of 
faith must ever be held up in prayer, for by prayer 
faith is increased, and clearer views are obtained of the 
God in whom we trust. Moreover, the helmet of hope 
stands firm, as the soul by prayer keeps nigh to the 
God of Hope ; and the sword of the Word is sharper to 
defeat the foe, as constant prayer draws down the 
grace to study it aright. 

So we see the reason why Paul, after describing the 
rest of the armour, adds this as closing up all:—* Pray- 
ing always with all prayer and supplication in the 
spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication for all saints.” 

The great importance of prayer is plainly seen in 
the prominence given to itin Holy Scripture. Whilst 
some persons exalt the Lord’s Supper as if it were the 
one thing in religion, the one Divine service, and 
speak but seldom of private or united prayer, the Word 
of God puts the matter very differently. They, and 
all Christians, admit the importance of the Holy Com- 
munion as instituted by our Lord for the comfort and 
refreshment of His people, yet it is only named eight 
times in Scripture, whereas there is scarcely a page of 
Scripture without some reference to prayer. Genesis, 
the seed-plant of the whole Bible, is full of prayer. 
The rest of the books of Moses and the historical 
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books of later days give us continually the prayers of 
God’s faithful servants. The Book of Psalms abounds 
in prayers which are invaluable to a life of fellowship 
with God. The prophets are full of the same theme. 
The Gospels are permeated with examples of prayer, 
and the teachings of our Lord with respect to it. 
And the Acts and Epistles no less testify to its power 
and blessedness. Is all this for nothing? Does it 
not teach us that in true godliness nothing stands 
higher than the grace of faithful and believing 
prayer? Does it not call upon every servant of the 
Lord to be watchful in the use of this mighty power ? 

Two things we should ever bear in mind. with 
reference to prayer :— 

(1.) Its exceeding simplicity.—It was once put in a 
striking way by a Suffolk ploughman. He was asked 
by a lady whether he was able to pray with assurance. 
But the man answered that he knew little about prayer, 
but “ashe followed the plough he talked to God, and he 
believed God heard him.” It requires no gifts, no 
learning, no eloquence to pray. It only requires a 
longing heart and an eye lifted up to heaven. Prayer 
may be ina very few words or in many—nay, it may 
be in a look, a sigh, a tear, in a whispered name— 
Father, Jesus, Saviour, It may be in a short petition 
from Scripture—* Keep me as the apple of Thine eye;” 
“ Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” Or 
it may be in the language of a hymn— 





** Jesus, my Lord, I Thee adore, 
Oh, make me love Thee more and more.” 


It matters not what form it take. The only 
essential is that of humble desire and of simple heart- 
approach to God in Jesus’ name. 

(2.) The other point to remember #s the mighty pre- 
valence of prayer. The benefit which it brings is 
incalculable. A single word of true prayer may do 
more than years of effort in our own strength. Not 
by any means does God always answer prayer in our 
way, in our time, by plain, outward signs and tokens, 
but He does answer prayer surely and in infinite 
wisdom, bringing to pass that which is really best for 
us by agencies we should never have anticipated. He 
weaves in His answer to our prayer in the ordinary 
events of daily life, so that we are apt to lose sight 
of His hand, unless we are watching His merciful 
pleadings with us. Perhaps in times of special 
danger God most clearly answers the prayers of His 
children. Never in the present day have I seen this 
more strikingly exhibited than in the life of John G. 
Paton, the missionary to the New Hebrides. 

He was constantly. in most imminent peril of his 
life from the savage cruelty of the natives. Some- 
times with spear or axe, sometimes with loaded fire- 
arms, sometimes with knives, they seemed ever 
desirous of taking his life. But his one resource was 
in faith and prayer. Listen to his words: “ Next day 
a wild chief followed me about with his loaded 
musket, and though often directed toward me, God 
restrained his hand. I spoke kindly to him, and 
attended to my work as if he had not been there, fully 
persuaded that my God had placed me there and 
would protect me till my allotted task was finished. 
Looking up in unceasing prayer to our dear Lord 
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Jesus, I left all in His hands and felt immortal tit] 
my work was done. Trials and hairbreadth escapes 
strengthened my faith and seemed only to nerve me 
for more to follow. And they did follow swiftly 
on each other’s heels. Without that abiding cop. 
sciousness of the presence and power of my Lord and 
Saviour, nothing else in all the world could haye 
preserved me from losing my reason and perishing 
miserably. His words—‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world ’—became to me so real, 
that it would not have startled me to behold Him, ag 
Stephen did, gazing down upon the scene. I felt Hig 
supporting power, as did St. Paul, when he cried—] 
can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.’ It is the sober truth, and it comes back to me 
sweetly after twenty years, that I had my nearest and 
dearest glimpses of the face and smile of my blessed 
Lord when musket, club, or spear was being levelled 
at my life. Oh, the bliss of living and enduring as 
seeing Him who is invisible '” 

What a mighty, blessed thing is prayer so uttered 
in faith as to bring down peace and strength in this 
way! We want intense reality in prayer, if it is thus 
to help us. What reality was there in the Apostle’s 
view of it? It was prayer and supplication ; it was 
prayer and watchfulness thereunto; it was prayer, 
“all ”-prayer, prayer “always”—it was prayer with 
“all perseverance.” What a contrast to the dead, 
lifeless, formal word-prayers of which the world is 
full! What multitudes of such prayers are there 
which never rise higher than the building in which 
they are uttered! They are like birds without wings, 
and cannot possibly mount upwards to the throne of 
God. What are your prayers? The physician putsa 
stethoscope to the heart or lungs, and puts his ear to 
hearken to the report it brings. The Good Physician 
puts His ear also to hearken, Is there any heart 
breathing? Is there anything of the true spirit of 
prayer? 

If there is no breath, there is no life in the body 
If there is no true prayer, there is no life in the soul 
Brother, sister, is it life or death? Does the hear 
beat? Are there longings, desires, upward aspirations, 
prayers, which show there is within the life of God! 

Oh, for longing, praying hearts that thirst for God 
as the hart panting after the water-brooks! Oh, for 
such spiritual desires, that they must be poured out 
before the mercy-seat ! 

But let us remember that the Holy Spirit within 
the soul is the great Intercessor. Naturally, the 
heart is like a bird in a cage, that cannot fly towards 
the blue sky above. But the Holy Spirit unfastens 
the door and bids the heart rise higher. Nay, more, 
the Good Spirit Himself inspires its song of prayer 
and praise, and bestows the love and the living faith 
which make prayer so pleasing to the Father in 
heaven. 

Then remember that, as a soldier of Christ, your 
prayers ought to be large and unselfish, You are 
interested in the establishment of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom both at home and abroad. You are bound to 
labour for the salvation of souls, even in the most 
remote regions, as far as God gives you opportunity. 
Therefore let your sympathies and prayer go forth ip 
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all directions, with all prayer and supplication for 
all saints. 

Embrace in your petitions the Church of God and 
the saints of God in every clime and of every name. 
Pray for.all who bear Christ’s name in our own land, 
and especially for those who minister in His word 
and sacraments. Pray for the various congregations 
gathered out from amongst the heathen, and the 
native pastors and European missionaries who are 
over them in the Lord. Pray that God would raise 
up a noble army of faithful witnesses to His truth 
both at home and abroad. Pray that the Holy Ghost 
may be poured forth in mighty power and blessing, so 
thatin this and every land many may be turned from the 
power of darkness to the Kingdom of God's dear Son. 

And if you wish to be strong and brave, as Christ's 
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warriors ought to be, forget not to mingle praise with 
prayer. In 2 Chron. xx., the victory was given 
to Jehoshaphat when the army began to praise God. 
And when you go forth to fight the enemies of the 
Cross with glad songs of praise, you may look for it 
the battle is already half won. 

Praise God that He reigneth King over all. Praise 
Him that He makes everything tend to a great 
triumph in the day of His power. Praise Him for 
the numberless souls He has saved, and for the many 
in our day who have yielded themselves to Him. 
Praise Him for all He has done for your own soul, 
raising you from spiritual death, blotting out all your 
sins, giving you peace and strength, and joy and hope, 
and opening to you the Kingdom of God and promising 
you the crown of life. 





FLOWERS 





T is early morning in 
mid - winter, more 
than usually dark 
and cold; and as you 
make your way along 
the Strand towards 
Covent Garden, you 
are conscious that 
something is falling 
from the clouds, but 
whether it will turn 
to rain or snow can- 
not as yet be safely 
foretold. The dis- 
comfort of the near- 
ly empty streets 
does not make one 
desire to be one 
among those early people who have to be about their 
daily business before sunrise, but it excites our sym- 
pathy for them. As we pass the night-policeman 
with his measured tread, or meet one and then another 
going to their work, one realises what a contrast the 
town is at one time to what it is at another, when 
there is no cheerful light from the shops to relieve 
the gloom. Leave your bed before the sun rises, and 
you will become familiar with strange phases of life 
in London which previously you little suspected to 
exist, 

On entering Covent Garden, however, the scene 
is lively enough for high noon; for it is market-day. 
There is light enough for the entire scene to be taken 
in, What vast and rich supplies are here; and how 
tager are buyers, as well as sellers, to get through their 
business, As regards the buyers, there are many 
grades, The dealers who supply tne well-to-do classes 
buy quickly at current market rates, ,;whatever they 
may be, and hasten home ; others are more cautious; 
and then there are the costers, who must buy cheaply 
not at all, 


AND FLOWER-GIRLS IN 


LONDON. 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE, 


Among those who are mixed up with this strange 
scene are to be observed a number of women—young 
for the most part, but with the cares of life marking 
their features. Each carries a basket, and they linger 
in and about the spacious covered flower-market which 
for some years past has served for this department. 
These are the flower-girls, whose business, so far as 
London is concerned, had little or no existence a 
quarter of a century ago; but to-day some thousands 
of pounds are daily expended on cut flowers in the 
metropolis alone, the supplies ranging from the costly 
bouquets of West End purveyors to the penny posy 
purchased in the street. 

Enter the covered flower-market, and notice how 
eagerly and anxiously these poor girls take their 





MR. GROOM. 
(from a photograph by Mr. A. Price, Great Yarmouth) 




















AN ITINERANT FLOWER-GIRL. 


estimate of the morning supplies aud learn the prices. 
Some will still linger; but others will misgivingly 
leave the building. 

“ No chance yet awhile ; we shall have to waita bit 
to see what the West-Enders choose to leave us.” 

That is no uncommon experience, and the girls thus 
greeted will accept the inevitable as their ordinary 
luck—as they would expressit. They turn their backs 
on the flower-market, but in no disconsolate mood ; 
for they are not without a rendezvous. Not so very 
long ago, those flower-girls who had to wait for an 
opportunity to buy to greatest advantage had no 
choice between remaining in the street or taking 
refuge in the public-house ; but now, if you follow 
them, you will find that they make their way to 
what they call their club-room. This is a large 
apartment at a coffee-house hard by, and is hired for 
the purpose by the superintendent and committee of 
the Watercress and Flower Girls’ Mission, Clerkenwell 
Close. Here you find something more even than 
warmth, light, and general comfort ; for the missionary 
or Bible-woman will be present, and there are signs of 
a hot breakfast on the tables. 

“No market yet, girls? All the more time for 
breakfast and a little talk ; put down your baskets, 
and come along.” 

Such will be the kind of welcome accorded by the 
missionary to these poor girls; for the truest charity 
never spoils its action by assuming any patronising 
airs. They feel that they are guests rather than 
otherwise, and it is when in the genial atmosphere 
of their club-room, and they are warmed by a cup 
of cocoa, with bread and butter, that their hearts 
open to receive such good words concerning the 
Gospel and the blessedness of the Christian life, as 
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might be spoken with little or no effect under legs 
happy circumstances. Many of these girls are Irish, 
with a good deal of Ireland’s wit and poetry in their 
nature, which their circumstances have hitherto 
done little to develop. Here in London they are in 
quite another world; and having in their gad 
experience learned that the weakest go to the wall, a 
little kindness, such as the agents of the Flower. 
Girls’ Mission accords them, goes a very long way. 

But the breakfast and the talk have come to an 
end, and the number of empty baskets are a reminder 
that business comes after pleasure. 

“T think we may try the market now ; it is almost 
daylight,” says one. 

“Yes, to be sure,” adds another. “The West-Enders 
have had their pick, and have gone home by this 
time.” 

The girls return to the flower-market, and by the 
time they get there the florists are glad to let them 
have what they want. As it happens, there is a pretty 
good supply on this particular morning, so that the 
girls are able to buy at an advantage. They have 
had some misgivings in regard to the weather, but 
the rain has held off, and the sun is shining warmly 
for the season: all this being in the flower-girl’s 
favour, because cold winds wither her bouquets, while 
rain or snow hinders people stopping to buy them. 
The girls now return to their club-room to tie up 
and arrange their stock in the baskets, all being in a 
hopeful mood, and thus a contrast to what would be 
the case with them on a wet or otherwise inclement 
morning. 

Meanwhile, if you notice well what is going 
on in the market, you will have observed another 
phenomenon present itself which may need to he 
explained. Flitting hither and thither, and anxious 
not to attract too much notice from those who are 
supposed to be in authority, are several little girls, 
who, with great eagerness, pick up every little leaf or 
broken flower from the ground, these being refuse 
which the florists have thrown down. These little 
girls are flower-sellers without any capital wherewith 
to buy stock ; and, accordingly, this is their only 
resource. In a short time all of the broken leaves, 
buds, and blossoms thus singularly recovered from 
destruction will actually be made up into saleable 
bunches, to be disposed of in the city streets. If 
the business began and ended here, we might 
commend the poor children’s industry and ingenuity; 
but the truth is, they belong to that most to be 
pitied class who are either orphans or are worse off 
than orphans. Some of them are not more than eight 
or nine years of age; and yet their little faces are 
hardly those of childhood at all,so marked are they 
by the cares and anxieties of those whose lot is of the 
hardest. Many belong to dissolute, self-indulgent 
parents, who ill-use them if money is not brought 
home to be expended on their own depraved appetites. 
The only hope for such children is to remove them 
altogether from the streets into a Home, where they 
may be trained for virtue and usefulness ; and this is 
what Mr. Groom and the Committee of the Flower- 
Girls’ Mission are doing, as we will presently show. 
From Covent Garden—a large number having used 
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the mission club-room as already described — the 
flower-girls distribute themselves over London, and 
certainly add to the picturesqueness of the streets 
during business hours. Only walk through the City 
on a fine bright warm morning in spring, when 
flowers are becoming abundant, and say if this is not 
the case. On extraordinary occasions, such as Prim- 
rose Day, what a wealth of beauty is presented to the 
eye! the only drawback being that suburban banks 
and hedgerows are despoiled until Lord Beaconsfield’s 
favourite flower may become almost extinct. 

The ordinary flower-girl may be an itinerant merely, 
pushing her traffic anywhere in the streets; but a 
permanent; standing-place in any comparatively quiet 
spot, just aside from the great tide of City life, is 
to be preferred. The girls fully realise the privilege 
which is in such a case accorded them, and the police 
find no reason to complain of their behaviour. Ona 
fine morning, such as the one here referred to, you may 
see a company of them on the open space in front of 
the Royal Exchange, and their presence seems to set 
the great building off to greater advantage. In such 
acentre they are hardly likely to want customers. 
Many a City man is glad to place a little posy in his 
button-hole before entering upon the wearing worry 
of the day. People who have children in London 
homes know that they will always be pleased with 
flowers, and thus they, too, will become purchasers. 
Others who have to toil through the livelong day for 
very small wages, will yet spare a penny for a fra- 
grant and beautiful rose which it is a luxury to look 
at. Then many who are confined to their rooms 
through illness will have flowers taken to them by 
those who know how refreshing they are. Besides all 
this, how the flower-girl’s basket attracts the eager 
eyes of many poor persons—children, and those who 
are older—who have to live in crowded streets, or in 
courts and alleys, darkened through the sun-rays 
being partially shut out. The poor flower-girl thus 
ministers to the pleasure of many, and she is in want 
of some good cheer herself. At omnibus stands, at 
railway stations, she greets the stream of people who 
come into town of a morning ; and when they return, 
cheered by the thought of home being in near pro- 
spect, the flower-girl is still abroad. She knows little 
or nothing about the comfort of home as others more 
favoured understand it ; and to the general hardship 
of her lot must be added the additional drawback of 
constant temptation to evil. 

We have sketched the flower-girl as she is on a 
fairly prosperous day; but there is another side to 
the picture. The day may not have been prosperous ; 
it may have been too cold for people to care to halt 
long enough to make a purchase, while the chill east 
wind may have withered, and so have spoiled,the whole 
stock in the basket. On such a night the missionary 
from Clerkenwell Close, who is on his rounds, will 
come upon a disconsolate young creature, whose grief 
he at once only too well understands. 

“Well, my girl, Ican see that you have made a very 
poor day,” he says, glancing at the ruined stock-in- 
trade of the unhappy young woman. 

“There’s been no luck at all to-day, Mister,” 
replies the girl, Then looking at her basket, with 
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tears in her eyes, she adds, “And this lot that I 
gave my money for this morning are done for. 1’ve 
got nothing for to-night, and no money to begin 
afresh with to-morrow.” 

“Cheer up, my poor girl; we'll help you over this 
trouble,” says the missionary, who, as he is commis- 
sioned to do by Mr. Groom and his committee, makes 
good the entire loss in what would otherwise prove to 
be something like a heart-breaking case. What a load 
is lifted from the heart nobody save the flower-girl 
herself can know. She begins to see plainly now 
that the Gospel,as taught by the Mission, does not 
consist merely in giving a tract, with a few smooth 
words ; there is evidently something more behind, for 
she learns, further, that should she ever be in sore dis- 
tress at: home, or be unable to work through illness, the 
Bible-woman will visit her and help to supply her needs. 

The very name of flower-girl may. seem to have 
something of romance about it: but if we were to 
look into the rooms which these girls call their homes, 
we should discover that their lot is not only prosaic, 
but is full of hardship, and often of much suffering. 
Many, however, are glad of an opportunity of im- 
proving their position through the Flower-girl 
Brigade, for teaching the art of artificial flower- 
making, which has its work-rooms at Clerkenwell 
Close. From first to last, over seven hundred giris 
have passed through the Brigade, and these have all 
passed into situations suitable forthem. The Flower- 
girl Brigade has about thirty or forty girls employed 
in its work-rooms, all of whom have, of course, to be 
taught the art before they can excel init. The sale 
of the goods manufactured helps to support the Mis- 
sion. Clerkenwell Close is a quiet, secluded corner of 
London, close to St. James's Church ; and thirty years 
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BUYING FLOWERS AT COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


ago it would not have been over-safe for a stranger 
to explore the surrounding streets after dusk. Now 
all has changed for the better, however: it is worth 
any person’s while to visit the Brigade, if only to see 
the processes through which an artificial rose must 
pass before reaching a lady's bonnet. 

But something more ought to be said concerning 
those child flower-girls already mentioned as flitting 
hither and thither about the flower-market, picking 
up buds and blossoms as the only stock-in-trade they 
are able to procure. Oftentimes extremely interest- 
ing in themselves, these waifs are too young to enter 
the Brigade; and if saved at all from the cruel fate 
which threatens them, they have to be removed once 
and for ever from their surroundings. 

One typical example was called Maggie, and Mr. 
Groom discovered her in Regent Street after ten 
o'clock on a bitterly cold winter night. The child 
was in tears, and was in great distress, because some- 
one passing into St. James’s Hall had knocked the 
flower-basket from her hand, and the contents were 
spoiled. Taken into a coffee-house and regaled with 
a good meal, the little girl became quite communi- 
cative concerning herself, her one-room home in St. 
Giles’s, where also lived the drunken mother, a little 
consumptive sister, and a crone called “Granny.” Mr. 
Groom set himself the task of getting possession of 
both the girls; and after some wordy contests with 
the mother, whose supplies of gin were, for the most 
part, purchased by Maggie’s earnings, the girls were 
rescued. Maggie entered the Brigade, did well, and 
at last married happily; the other, whom the rest 
called Birdie, died, but her last days were brightened 
by kindness and attention to every possible want. 

Another girl, of very tender years, was also dis- 


covered at the West End late at night, and was being 
ill-used by a brutal father, whose custom it was to 
waylay the little creature to take from her whatever 
money she might have received. This child had literally 
no home ; but she would collect leaves and blossoms 
to sell from the floor of the flower-market, and after 
wandering about the streets through the day with her 
gin-drinking mother, they would creep into any avail- 
able corner for a lodging. Sukie, as the child was 
called, had been so accustomed to sitting on a stair- 
case during the night, that for some time she would 
not be persuaded to lie down in bed. There are 
numbers of little girls of the flower-selling class 
whose cases are quite as sad. They are excellent 
material if taken in hand as children; but if left 
alone until they become young women, they will 
almost inevitably become a curse to society. 

Other cases occur in which the relatives are unable 
to do what they desire for little ones dependent upon 
them. Thus, at ten o'clock on a dark winter night 
some time ago, a widow with three children—one 
being a baby in arms-—was observed at a street corner. 
Faded flowers were offered for sale; otherwise, the 
woman was begging. That woman once moved amid 
good social surroundings; but having married fool- 
ishly, had been reduced to sorest straits. The two 
eldest children, aged five and eight years, were taken 
charge of, and, while dreading the venture, the mother 
entered the workhouse for the sake of her offspring. 

These hapless girl waifs, thus picked up here and 
there in London under varying circumstances, are 
samples of the inmates found in the Home opened 
at Great Clacton on April 19, 1890. About forty 
or fifty girls can be taken in, and they will havea 
thoroughly good training, which will fit them for the 
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REVELATIONS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


tseful positions it is intended they shall occupy. It 
js probable that this enterprise will be extended by 
other Homes being erected, when funds are subscribed 
for the purpose. A lady interested in the work has 
already given the cost of a cottage hospital, hoping 
that the public will give what is needed for its main- 
tenance. So many of the little girls come with the 
germs of disease already in their systems—consequent 
on the hard lives they have led—that they are even 
more than usually liable to contagious disorders, 


REVELATIONS 


BY THE REV. W. MANN 





JERE are many different types of 
| handwriting, as printers well know 
—bad, worse, better, and best—and 
there are many different types of 
character. I have not, however, re- 
ferred in these papers to bad char- 
acters; these have their own special 
iniquities and their own special 
punishments. Society at its best 
condemns and shuns them, and society at its worst, 
when it condones their conduct, is powerless to help 
and defend them, for the time comes when they are 
leftto the bitter bread of memory, the reproaches of 
conscience, and the reprobation of the world. I have 
preferred to deal with what is termed “Character,” 
in its various aspects of folly, imperfection, and want 
of cultivation, remembering always that character isa 
nighty power for good or evil, and that itisa permanent 
source of inward felicity or misery. 

The more we fix our attention on the subject, 
the more will be revealed to us of its importance 
and interest. If my younger friends seize the idea 
that character is the most precious of all posses- 
sions, their early days may be freed from much 
folly, indignity, vanity, and selfishness, by their care 
and culture of it; and if my elder friends can 
feel that they have not bartered the pearl of great 
price for the pleasnres of sin, nor exchanged peace of 
conscience for prestige and property, then they will 
have a spring of blessedness that no frost can seal. 
The subject is not so easy to discuss as it seems, for, 
as Dr. Horace Bushnell well remarks, “poor human 
infirmity can hold nothing steady ;” and then he goes 
on to show how character suffers from extremes—that 
oftentimes firmness becomes bigotry, amiability indif- 
ference, and liberality licence. There are many other 
such perilous extremes which endanger the balances 
of virtue, and which injure our personal influence. 
The study of such a subject will show us that watch- 
fulness is as much needed for the cultivation of virtue 
as for the avoidance of vice. Difficulties of this kind 
need not, indeed, daunt us, and we must seek to be 
“complete” in Christ. The consideration of extremes 
Will possibly recall some quaint types of character ; 
the picture, perhaps, will rise before our minds of 
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Such is the comprehensive mission which has its 
head-quarters in Clerkenwell Close, and of which Lord 
Aberdeen is the President. Other work is carried on, 
such as giving breakfasts to hungry Board-school 
children, preaching the Gospel toa large congregation 
on every Sunday evening, etc.,etc.; but the main thing 
sought after is to confer benefit on the flower-girls 


. and watercress sellers, who in the future, more than 


in the past, will probably yield to the influences 
brought to bear upon them. 


AND CHARACTER. 


RECTOR OF IVER HEATH, BUCKS. 

some who have forgotten to cultivate courtesy in their 
zeal for honesty, and who felt no inconsistency be- 
tween a liberal hand and a fiery temper. Mr. Weller, 
when in a difficulty as to the word “Consols,” de- 
scribed them as something that “goes up and down 
in the City;” and I am bound to say that tempers 
which have their ups and downs, tempers which by 
turns are peppery, and sulky, and snappish, have done 
more to make the lives of those associated with them 
miserable than anything else in the world. And yet how 
difficult it is to get people to feel that they have in 
temper that which Matthew Arnold says conduct is, 
viz., three-fourths of human life; and yet I believe 
this dictum to be truer than Matthew Arnold’s. 
When the Scotch divine prayed that “ we might have 
a good conceit of ourselves,” his congregation are sup- 
posed to have smiled; but the sentence, provocative 
as it is of humour, is open to an “improving ” inter- 
pretation: possibly it might set persons thinking 
about whatever in their present state of character and 
conduct they had to be conceited about? Surely the 
study of character, alike in its inner and outer reve- 
lations, is a very humbling study, and should lead not 
only to the confession of sin, but to the forsaking 
of every pernicious habit, and every evil way. Now 
and then it happens that, as one dead fly causeth the 
ointment of the apothecary to stink, so indulgence 
in any one foolish and evil habit mars the effect of 
other virtues. The introduction, for instance, of any 
little profane words into conversation, apart from the 
wickedness of it, creates a sense of righteous disgust, 
and the manifestation of some persistent determina- 
tion to gratify self at the expense of others is very 
repulsive. 

A man may be a good conversationist, and possibly 
an entertaining one, in a railway carriage, but if, 
because of his love of fresh, bracing, driving air, he 
will have the window down, whilst others, who are too 
nervous to interfere, evidently feel the chill and the 
danger, he may be anable man, but he is not a gentle- 
man. And if you dine with a host who has made 
laudable endeavour to give you a hospitable recep- 
tion, and he makes some cutting little sarcastic re- 
marks to his wife about the arrangements for dinner, 
you are apt to suffer from indigestion and general 
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uncomfortableness, and to wish that you were “ over 
the hills and far away.” And if you go to church with 
a sense of reverence and a longing for the full enjoy- 
ment of all its holy and elevating influences, and if the 
friend who accompanies you shows by his listlessness 
that he is only patronising religion, and by several 
smiles and shoulder-shrugs attests his conscious 
musical superiority to those who compose the choir, 
you feel very sorry for his vulgarity of manner and 
for his bad influence over his wife and children ; 
neither do you feel his friendship to deserve much 
cultivation. I instance these as what will be called 
by many people very trifling matters; but, after all, 
trifles make up life. Now «und then, however, illus- 
trations occur which are certainly not trifling. 

I remember the breakdown of a viaduct through 
a two days’ heavy rain-storm in North Wales, and 
vehicles had to be hired by the railway company to 
go a round of six miles—carts, gigs, vans, waggon- 
ettes, stage-coaches, all were provided. Train after 
train had to be brought to a standstill at the little 
station, and a rush was made for all the waiting 
vehicles, in which men—young men especially—got 
the best of it, clambering up the sides and filling the 
seats ; whilst the weaker ones—the women-—had to 
wait or walk (which latter many of them did). Only 
by earnest effort and through the kindness of a gentle- 
man who had his own carriage to meet him, did I 
find a place at last for a poor soldier’s wife and her 
babe—who, arriving in the middle of the night, had 
had to wait some eight hours. It was the saddest spec- 
tacle of downright, unmitigated. inexcusable selfish- 
ness I ever witnessed. But, of course, there exists an 
opposite kind of illustration, such as we have all seen 
again and again—the strong helping the weak, and 
the needy helping those more needy than themselves. 

Young people should be encouraged to read stories 
of nobility and self-sacrifice, whereby to create the 
same spirit in themselves ; but how much better it is 
for them to read such stories constantly, in the illu- 
minated missals of our lives! A great end would be 
gained if it were once fully realised how much 
character needs and deserves cultivation. 

Music is cultivated, and violin playing is taking 
more and more a place even in feminine accomplish- 
ments. The difficult classical music of Wagner and 
Gounod is not neglected in the hard endeavours of 
those who would attain to higher things. Painting 
is cultivated, and many young people are seeking to 
master the art of landscape drawing then surely we 
may some of us put ina plea for the cultivation of 
moral life, and may recommend for their inspirations 
the volumes of holy Herbert, and of Pascal, Fénelon, 
Keble, Jeremy Taylor, Goulburn, and other soul-quick- 
ening thinkers and divines. Then, as the years pass 
away, it will be more and more felt that a good man, 
as the Bible says, has ‘rejoicing in himself ”—not, 
indeed, a sense of worthiness or merit in the sight of 
God, but a sweet consciousness of having lived from 
within, and of always taking counsel with conscience ! 
We may well rejoice, as I have before hinted, that 
there are many diverse types of character. We find them 
everywhere, and in all ages. Mary, Martha, and Lazarus 
are excellent Scriptural illustrations of what I mean 


in their constitutional differences of temperament, 
Yet we read, “ Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister 
and Lazarus.” It is not right to force in the young 
a precocious piety, or to make endeavour to mould all] 
their characters into the same forms. Room must be 
left for freedom ; for “ where the Spirit of the Lord ig, 
there is liberty.” Wit and humour are not universal 
gifts, but they are very precious ones, lightening as 
they do many a dull home, and acting as a genial 
relief to worry and toil. 

Pensiveness is a softening element in our homes, 
and is very touching and beautiful in poetry, but it 
would not do for all to be pensive, without any relief 
from this minor key. 

God has been graciously pleased to observe a won- 
derful diversity in Nature, alike in our fields and 
gardens, and in our voices and faces. I have nota 
single word to say in favour of those who cannot bear 
any type of character save their own, and have the 
unpleasant microscopic gift of seeing spots in the 
fruit of other lives, and the telescopic gift of seeing 
their farthest-off neighbour's delinquencies—nor can I 
appraise at any high value those whose special mission 
it seems to be to set others right and put them in order, 
When such persons come to see you, the result is too 
often full of catastrophe. Your children, for instance, 
suffer from tantrums, and lose their heads in im- 
pudent replies, and your servants cut the matter 
short by giving immediate notice to leave. Cooks, 
for instance, do not care to be shown their imperfec- 
tions in the culinary art, or their ignorance of a wise 
economy in it, by peripatetic visitors who go in and 
out of the kitchen on embassies of discovery and of 
counsel, and who talk as those who have made a 
miscellaneous conglomeration of discoveries in house- 
hold matters, and whose fate it seems to be that they 
must chatter or choke. Nor do gardeners like to be 
told how to improve their asparagus and celery beds 
by novices in the matter. I saw an excellent gar- 
dener, a few months ago, made purple with indig- 
nation and voluble with anger, because a gentle 
man, strolling through the grounds, had suggested 
to him a nicer and better way of dealing with the 
underneath soil of strawberry beds. The dignity of 
his profession, combined with his sense of the visitor's 
depreciation of his twenty-five years’ long experience, 
was too much for him, and he exploded on the spot. 

I feel bound to say that I think the counsel was 
kindly suggested, and that the gardener’s indignation 
was in this case a mistake. Still, it set me thinking 
about what I may call a School of Voluntary Edu 
cationists, with whom I have no sympathy whatever; 
it is composed of rather conceited and very fussy 
individuals, exceedingly well satisfied with them 
selves. These are a people whose mission it seems t 
be to set everybody to rights; and if any such active 
minded, well-intentioned people read this paper, let 
me kindly assure them that, as they have never 
received any official appointment to such public 
educational service (like National Schoolmasters, and 
Sanitary Inspectors, and others, have), it is wiser t 
leave their friends in general and their friends 
domesticities to take care of themselves, and to le 
people house-keep and health-keep as they like. I 
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do, however, appraise at a high value those whose 
holy reverences for all that is exalted and pure, 
unselfish and kind, fill the home with an atmosphere 
which is antiseptic to all that is hard and superficial, 
and vain and worldly, for they are the salt of society, 
and their influence for good is of inestimable value. 
If those who care for the good opinion of others only 
once realised how trifles after all make the man, the 
woman, and the child, and how these all go to form 


character, then they would appreciate the considera- 
tions in this paper, which, instead of being at all 
exhaustive, are only intended to be suggestive, and to 
lead to close dealing with ourselves, to charity to our 
neighbours, and to a deeper consciousness that while 
we live, move. and have our being in this world, 
we need day by day the daily grace of the Holy 
Ghost, that the beauty of the Lord our God may be 
upon us, 
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Words by Joacuim NEANDER, 1679. 


sseaven and Garth. 


Music by Rev. F. Peet, Mus.B., Oxon. 
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3. Behold, how He hath everywhere 
Made earth so wondrous rich and fair ; 
The forest dark, the fruitful land— 
All living things do show His hand. 


- Behcld. how through the boundless sky 
The happy birds all swiftly fly ; 

And fire and wind and storm are still 
The ready servants of His will. 


5. Behold the waters’ ceaseless flow, 
For ever circling to and fro; 
The mighty sea, the bubbling well, 
Alike their Master’s glory tell. 


3. My God, how wondrously dost Thou 
Unfold Thyself to us e’en now! 
Oh, grave it deeply on my heart 
What I am, Lord, and what Thou art! 
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LADY OLIVIA’S SCRAP-BOOK. 





BY KATHARINE ROCHE, 


gOTHER,” said Val, “you had a pony 
when you were a little girl, Why 
haven't Stephen and I ponies? I 
should like a pony.” 

The children had collected round 
mother to look once more at Lady 
Olivia’s book. Little Aline sat 
upon her lap, the boys leaned against her on either 
side, and Olive, violin in hand, stood behind her chair : 
all intent on the familiar prints and drawings so 
neatly fastened to the pages of the large old-fashioned 
book. I alone had kept apart from the little group. 
I did not care to see the scrap-book, which was linked 
in my mind with the remembrance of many an hour 
of weariness and pain ; so I remained on my footstool 
by father’s sofa—my hand in his, my head against 
the cushions—finding amusement enough in watch- 
ing the rest. How pretty Olive looked, her dark 
head showing behind mother’s fair one! She is not 
so pretty as mother, though. I never saw anyone like 
mother, with her bright hair and dark eyes. She 
was father’s model for his last picture—Monna 
Giovanna coming into Sir Federigo’s garden, “ Under 
the lustrous leaves, and through the sheen of dewy 
sunshine.” 

It was just as he finished this picture that father’s 
eyes failed, and that the doctor oidered him to give up 
painting for a year at least. It was very hard on him, 
fcr he is never so happy as when he is painting. 
Mother was very brave about it; she said we must 
just spend father’s savings, and trust to Providence 
for the future. So it was settled that we were to 
spend the winter abroad—father and mother, Aline 
and I, that is. The boys were to go to school, and 
Olive, who was studying music, was to remain with 
friends in London. 

We were to start soon now. The boys were going 
next day, and they had begged for one more look at 
the scrap-book before they went. It had belonged to 
Lady Olivia—the old cousin with whom mother had 
lived when she was a girl. But I have wandered 
from Val's question. 

“Why haven’t we ponies? I should like a pony.” 

“T should like you to have one, Val,” said mother ; 
“but you know very well that we cannot buy one 
for you. Ponies cost money.” 

“How much, mother?” 

“More than we could possibly spend. You must 
manage to be happy without a pony, Val.” 

“What became of your pony, mother?” 

“When Lady Olivia died, her house and garden, 
with everything in them, belonged to her nephew, 
Mr. Barrington. The horses were sent down to his 
place in Hampshire, and I never could find out what 
became of the old pony or of my little mare, Fenella.” 

“Mother,” said Stephen, who had been silent for 
some time, knitting his dark brows and thinking, 
“why didn’t Lady Olivia leave you some of her 


” 


money ? 





“She intended to do so, Stephen. She thought she 
had done so; but there was some mistake, and her 
money went, as I have said, to Mr. Barrington.” 

“A mistake, mother?” said Olive. 

“Yes. I never cared to speak about it to you 
children, but it may be a long time before we are 
together again, and I should like you to understand 
that Lady Olivia felt kindly towards me, and did 
not wish to cast me off. She had made a will soon 
after I came to live with her, leaving me a large sum 
of money; but later on I displeased her, and she 
destroyed it.” 

“ How did you displease her?” asked Stephen. 

“T could not do something which she wished,” said 
mother. “Well, it was about father. She wanted 
me to promise to give him up, and, of course, I could 
not do that.” 

“Why did she want you to give him up, mother?” 
said Olive. “Surely she did not dislike him.” 

“She liked him very muck: ; but then, you see, he 
was poor, and she fancied—it was put into her head— 
that he only wanted me because he thought I should 
be rich.” 

“And then, when you refused to give him up, she 
disinherited you?” 

“That is rather a tragical way of putting it; but 
she really did burn the will in which I was provided 
for, and made another, in which my name was not 
mentioned, telling me that she would add a codicil 
to this last when I had got over my folly.” 

“ What did you do then? run away with father?” 

“Oh no; there was no need of that, even if we 
would have done such a thing. No one could have 
prevented our marrying whenever we pleased; but 
Lady Olivia had been ailing since the summer, and! 
could not think of leaving her just then. So we 
settled that we would wait. Frank—father, I mean— 
talked a good deal of nonsense about being glad that! 


was to have no money, so as to convince Lady Olivia , 


that it was for myself he cared. I was not quite so 
Quixotic as he, but I was too happy to waste many 
regrets on the money. Frank was staying at a little 
inn in the village—sketching, he said ; though I think 
he could have done very little sketching in November, 
and I used to meet him sometimes on the road, or at 
the rectory, where he was a great favourite. I used 
to mention these meetings in a casual way to Lady 
Olivia, but she never made any comment. 

“ One evening carly in December I had gone to tea 
at the rectory, and Frank had walked home with me. 
I knew that the rector had gone up to visit Lady 
Olivia, so that I had no fears of her being lonely; it 
was a fine evening, soft and warm for the time of 
year, and Frank and I walked up and down in the 
moonlight, discussing our hopesand plans. At length, 
however, we saw the rector’s portly figure pass through 
the gates, and bidding Frank a hasty good-bye, I went 
quickly up to the house. I found Lady Olivia, as ! 
expected, in the library, seated in her own low chaif 
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by the fireside, a shaded reading-lamp on a little stand 
beside her. Another lamp stood on the solid leather- 
topped table at the other side of the fire, showing the 
lately used writing materials lying about ; and near 
this table, half turned from it so as to face Lady 
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* ‘No, aunt; what was it?’ 

“ ¢Making a new will—or, rather, a new codicil to 
my last one’ (the last will was the one from which my 
name was excluded). ‘Mr. Forbes has been urging me 
for some time to do so; this evening I allowed him to 








**Frank! Frank !’"—p. 759. 


Olivia, was an easy-chair which had evidently been 
lately tenanted by the rector. An idle feeling of 
wonder crossed my mind as to what he could have 
been writing, but it was quickly forgotten as I went 
over to Lady Olivia, and, seated on the rug before the 
fire, gave her the history of the last few hours. She 
listened and questioned as usual ; then she said— 

“*Do you know what I have been doing while you 
Were away, Theresa?’ 


draw it up for me, and I signed it, with him and 
Marks as witnesses. It secures to you the sum J] 
always intended for you--ten thousand pounds.’ 

“ ¢ But, aunt,’ I said, ‘you understand that I cannot 
give up Frank Lisle?’ 

“*T do not want you to give him up, my dear,’ she 
said. ‘I see now that your affection for each other 
is true and lasting. God forbid that I should put any 
obstacle in the way of it. You shall marry you 
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lover with my consent and blessing as soon as the 
leaves are on the trees. You will not grudge to stay 
with me through the dark winter days?’ 

“T could only kiss her and cry, and say that I would 
stay with her always if only I might see Frank 
freely. 

“ *No, no, Theresa,’ she said, ‘you shall not waste 
your youth in waiting. Here, my dear, is the codicil,’ 
handing me a folded sheet of paper; ‘lock it up in 
the inner drawer of the bureau, and then write a note 
to Mr. Lisle, asking him to come up this evening, and 
Marks shall send it down to the village.’ 

“T did as she desired, leaving the tear-blotted scrawl 
with her to be forwarded, and went up to dress for 
dinner, feeling as if no one in all the world was so 
happy as I.” 

“Was Frank surprised at getting the note?” asked 
Olive. 

“ Ask himself,” said mother, laughing. 

“T forgot that Frank was father,” said Olive. “ Was 
he like what he is now, mother?” 

“He had not that long brown beard in those days. 
I think that was the chief difference.” 

“ No beard at all?” 

“No beard—just a tiny moustache, of which he was 
very proud. Otherwise he was much the same as he 
is now.” 

“And did he come when Lady Olivia sent for 
him?” 

“ He did, of course; and a very pleasant evening we 
spent. Lady Olivia was as kind as possible to us 
both, as if to make up for her previous harshness. It 
was that evening that father made the sketch you 
were looking at just now—the one of Lady Olivia and 
me.” 

“JT should like to look at that sketch again, 
Theresa,” said father. “It is a long time since I have 
seen if.—Stephen, my boy, will you bring the book 
over to me?” 

Stephen brought the book over to the sofa, and 
stood holding it with his arms held out before him so 
as to make a kind of reading-desk. I bent forward so 
as to see the sketch also. Knowing the circumstances 
in which it had been made seemed to give it a new 
interest for me. I could see father, young and boyish- 
looking, sitting in the library which I knew so well 
by description, making the little picture of mother 
and the old lady who had been so good to her. It was 
a pen-and-ink drawing ; Lady Olivia in her low chair, 
her white hair turned back under ‘her lace cap; 
mother standing a little behind, busied in taking up a 
dropped stitch in her cousin’s knitting. The ball of 
wool lay on Lady Olivia’s lap, the long thread appear- 
ing to connect her and mother. 

Father looked at it silently for some time. 

“That's a clever sketch,” he said at length, “I 
don’t know that I could do anything so good now. 
How happy we were that evening, to be sure! and 
what plans we made for the future !” 

“My dear,” said mother, “none of the plans were as 
bright as the reality has been.” 

“That is true; it was too bright to last. 
are about to see the dark side of life now.” 

“You are seeing the dark side because you are ill, 


I fear we 
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Frank. When you feel yourself getting well ang 
strong in the Italian sunshine, the brightness wil] 
come back.” 

“But go on, mother,” said Olive. “Why did not 
the plans come to pass? Did Lady Olivia change her 
mind again?” 

“Oh, no; she was good and kind to the end—the 
end that was so near, although none of us guessed it 
that evening. She caught cold a day or two after ; it 
seemed a mere trifle at first, and no one was uneasy, 
but she sank suddenly and died, within a week of our 
happy evening. The rector came up after the funeral 
and told her solicitor about the codicil. They asked 
me if I knew where it was to be found. I went to 
the bureau, and took out the paper which I had placed 
there by Lady Olivia’s desire. When it was opened, it 
was found to be—not the codicil, but a rough draft of 
it, which the rector remembered making before he 
wrote out the fair copy. It was neither signed nor 
witnessed, and was, of course, utterly valueless,” 

“But where was the real one?” 

“We never could find out what had become of it. It 
had probably slipped down to the floor, and been burned 
by the servants next morning. The rector wrote to 
Mr. Barrington, Lady Olivia’s nephew, to whom the 
bulk of her property had been left, telling him the 
circumstances, and asking him to abide by the un- 
signed codicil ; but this he refused todo. It was rather 
hard of him, as he was a very rich man, and the ten 
thousand pounds which Lady Olivia had left me 
would have been nothing to him.” 

“ And what did you do then?” 

“When Farnham Court was shut up, I went to stay 
with Mrs. Forbes at the rectory. I had no other home; 
so father and I were married three months after Lady 
Olivia’s death. We were very poor, and for a few 
years we had a struggle to make both ends meet. I 
think Olive at least, if not Dorothy, must remember 
something of the hard times.” (I did remember very 
clearly living in small lodgings where we had no room 
to play, wearing shabby frocks, and sometimes even 
being told that we could have no butter on our bread, 
as there was none in the house.) “Then father’s 
pictures began to be known, and things grew 
brighter.” 

“Mother,” said Olive, after a pause, “if we had had 
that money, could we all have gone abroad with you 
and father?” 

“My dearest,” said mother, taking Olive’s hand 
between her own, “there is no use in speculating on 
‘might-have-beens.’ If we had had this money, our 
lives would have been different in many ways, and 
the chances are that they would have been far less 
happy.” 

Meanwhile the proceedings of the children had passed 
unnoticed. When father had done with the scrap-book, 
Stephen had carried it back, not to its former place 
near mother, but to the other side of the table. Val 
had gone over to look at the picture again, and little 
Aline had slipped down from mother’s lap and had 
climbed on a stool next the boys. She soon grew tired 
of studying the sketch. and tried, somewhat roughly, 
to turn the page; Val resisted, while Stephen, with 
more zeal than discretion, endeayoured to rescue the 
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book; the result being a scuffle, a sound of the rend- 
ing of paper, and a cry of dismay from the boys, 
Qlive went to pick up the book, which the rest let go 
at sight of the mischief, Aline ran to hide her 
face in mother’s lap, and the boys stood silent and 
ashamed. 

«There is not much harm done, mother,” said Olive ; 
«the drawing is quite safe ; we can easily move it to 
one of the blank pages near the end of the book, and 
cutaway the torn leaf so as to make it look like one 
of the slips let in in the binding. I'll make it right 
in ten minutes, mother.” 

Olive went away, and presently returned with a 
china bowl of hot water anda sponge. She laid the 
drawing face downwards on a sheet of blotting-paper, 
and began her manipulations. It was fastened at the 
corners only, so she soon succeeded in detaching it 
from the paper, the last fragments of which she rubbed 
away with her handkerchief. 

“There is some writing on the back of the sketch,” 
she said presently. “‘ What a queer cramped hand! I 
can hardly read it. Look, mother.” 

“That is Mr. Forbes’s writing,” said mother, taking 
the sketch from Olive’s hand. “It is quite legible, I 
think, ‘I give and bequeath to Theresa Beauchamp, 
daughter of my cousin——’ Frank! Frank! it is the 
lost will ! ” 

I hardly remember what happened next; every- 
thing seems to have been in such confusion. I know 
that father sprang from the sofa, and tried to stand, 
but fell back, gasping for breath. Mother and Olive 
ran to him, and for a time none of us thought of any- 
thing but him. In a few minutes he got better, and 
held out his hand for the drawing; and he and 
mother together examined the writing on the back. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “there is no mistake. It 
certainly is the codicil Lady Olivia signed that 
evening. I see now how it happened. I was sitting 
at the writing-table in the library when I made that 
sketch, and I must have taken the sheet of paper 
from between the leaves of the blotting-book, not 
perceiving the writing on the other side. I wonder, 
though, that whoever gummed the sketch into the 
book did not see it.” 
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“Tt was I who did that,” said mother. “I remem- 
ber feeling a little disappointed when Lady Olivia 
asked me to do so, as I wished to keep the sketch for 
myself. I did it that very evening, after you went 
away, when, I suppose, I was too excited to notice the 
writing. But, Frank, will the codicil hold after all 
these years?” 

“It will, of course,” said father. “There will not 
be the slightest difficulty in proving it. Mr. Forbes 
is still living, and so, in all probability, is Marks. I 
saw him not long ago. We shall get back not only 
the principal, but the arrears of interest as well. I 
shall put the matter into the hands of a solicitor the 
first thing to-morrow.” 

“We will not be hard about the interest, dear,” 
said mother. 

“We will not be hard, but we will be just. Mr. 
Barrington insisted on keeping to the letter of the 
law eighteen years ago, and he must hold to it now. 
You need not pity him, Theresa ; he will not keep a 
horse or buy a rare book the less for being com- 
pelled to restore what will free you and me from 
devouring anxiety, and secure the children’s future. 
I say, mother, do you think the boys need be sent to 
school to-morrow? Perhaps we might manage to take 
them with us to the Riviera after all.” 

The boys did come with us to the Riviera, and so, of 
course, did Olive. There was no difficulty about the 
money. Mr. Barrington paid it without dispute on 
Mr. Forbes’ proving that the codicil was genuine. It 
has made us all very happy. The oculist whom father 
saw on our way through Paris says that his eyes will 
be as well as ever if he gives them a year’s complete 
rest. He is very patient about it, and never looks 
into a book, or attempts to draw the beautiful things 
we see around us. But he and I talk a great deal of 
the picture he is to paint next year. I am stronger 
now than I have ever been before, and I am to work 
regularly in the studio when father begins to paint 
again. Olive is going to Germany to study music. 
Mother is younger and prettier than ever. She 
often says that it was a very good thing for us all 
that the money was kept until we really wanted it, 
safe between the pages of Lady Olivia's Scrap-Book. 





A SCHOOL 


FOR OUR BOY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” ETC. ETC. 


: T is an anxious time for the parents of an only 

child when they at last realise that, however 
= sad the parting may be, their hope, their joy— 

their only boy must go to school. They feel that 
they have been selfish in keeping him so long with 
them, and candid friends tell them that they are ruin- 
ing him. They cannot help seeing themselves that he 
8 getting old-fashioned, and unlike other boys. He 
os not care to play with boys, and is awkward at 
their games. He has been taught by governesses 
and tutors, but not having the stimulus of emula- 


tion, he knows less than he ought for his years. 
The mother reproaches the father, and says that he 
kept him at home to be his playfellow. He retorts 
that he did not send him for fear of breaking her 
heart. At last, after a good deal of domestic arguing, 
a resolution is come to that Ned or Dick, or what- 
ever the young hopeful is called, must go to school. 
To what school? Upon the answer given to this 
question the future of the boy depends. The first 
thought of the mother is about the food her darling 
will be given ; the father thinks more of the teaching 
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and morality of a proposed school, than of the bodily 
comforts to be enjoyed at it. 

Several head-masters are applied to, and they send 
prospectuses which impart little other information 
than that the said head-masters are very superior 
people indeed. No doubt a list of University and 
other distinctions won by former pupiis is given, 
but the father, suspecting that his son is not going 
to greatly distinguish himself, would prefer to know 
how it fared with stupid backward boys than with 
clever ones, who could learn anywhere. Does the 
schoolmaster keep a list of failures as well as of 
successes? Are dull boys taught as well as those 
whose natural ability will bring grist to the mill? 
Has each boy some amount of individual attention 
given to him, or is he lost in a crowd? 

In no sphere of life are there greater possibilities 
of dishonesty than in that of a schoolmaster. He 
may set up to teach without knowing anything; he 
may only teach those who learn easily and willingly ; 
he may put his boys into classes of thirty, forty, or 
even fifty—classes so large that shy, retiring boys 
must necessarily be overlooked and neglected. There 
may be no discipline in his school, and bad boys 
may be allowed to corrupt the good with impunity. 
Feed your boys on dainties, give them plenty of 
amusement, seldom or never punish them, secure 
their “happiness” at all costs, and you need scarcely 
teach at all. During the holidays they will say to 
other boys about to be sent to school—* You should 
get your governor to send you to our place. There’s 
jolly grub, plenty of fun, and not too much to do.” 
The youngster proceeds to work upon his mother, 
and the thing is done. 

The attention that is now given at school to games 
is certainly better than the neglect of physical edu- 
cation that once was the rule. It is well that boys 
who are inclined to “loaf.” and do nothing but what 
is wrong in their spare time, should be compelled 
to join in games; but schoolmasters are now in- 
clining to an opposite extreme in this respect. The 
boy good at games is made a hero, however idle and 
even vicious he may be ; and, on the other hand, the 
quiet, contemplative, studious boy who has, it may 
be, the makings of a great man in him, is snubbed 
and thought nothing of if he be awkward in the 
playground. 

It is well that schoolmasters now recognise that all 
boys are not of the same pattern. That-they do so 
is evidenced by the fact that workshops, natural 
history museums, debating societies, rifle corps, and 
other institutions, are provided, at which boys who 
have tastes for other things than cricket and foot- 
ball can amuse themselves. “Every boy is good for 
something,” and it is wise to choose a school that 


is calculated to draw out faculties and suggest new 
pursuits. 
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Very often, while the head-master of a school is 
a scholar and a gentleman, his assistants are just 
the reverse. I have known some of these gentlemen 
to confess that they only took to teaching because 
they could do nothing else. Young Britons, got 
cheap, are put to teach French with anything but 
Parisian accent; and the younger boys, who should 
have the most efficient teachers, are given to the 
care of boy-masters, who have a certain proficiency 
in games, but in nothing else. In choosing a school, 
then, an effort should be made to ascertain not 
merely the character and ability of the principal, but 
the tone and teaching capacity of his subordinates, 

One of the greatest advantages of a good school 
is that it gives to its scholars the opportunity of 
making nice friends at a time of life when friend. 
ships are most easily formed. Im saying this, I 
hope that I shall not be thought to approve of the 
snobbery of the noureaux riches, who send their sons 
to grand schools merely in order that, in after-life, 
they may be able to talk of titled people as their 
schoolfellows. 

The only fear of many mothers is lest their boys 
should not get enough to eat; but this, which was 
a real danger some years ago, is seldom one now, 

After all, the great thing to make sure of ina 
school is a sound moral tone and wise personal 
supervision. One or two vicious boys will corrupt, 
or morally injure, all the rest. Still, mothers can 
do more to counteract bad influences, and _ fortify 
against temptation, than they are sometimes aware 
Certainly, a boy who has passed the years before he 
went to school in the society of his mother will be 
far more likely to resist temptations to evil than 
another who has been handed over to the care of 
hirelings. The motives of true religion, wisely taught, 
and the influence of mothers—these are the great 
purifiers of society in general, and of schools in par- 
ticular. 

This matter of the choice of a school—even for 
boys—generally rests with the mother. At all events, 
it is one in which she cannot but be greatly interested. 

I have known a few only sons, of a nervous tem- 
perament, who were incapable of learning anything at 
a boarding-school. They had to be taken away, and 
taught at home by tutors, who gave to them the in- 
dividual attention they needed. The disadvantage 
was that they missed the preparation which a public 
school gives for after-life. Some think that the 
home influence enjoyed by boys at a day-school is 
of more value than any counterbalancing advantages 
to be derived from a boarding-school. The worst 
plan of all, however, is to change a boy from one 
school to another. I know parents who are in4 
chronic state of choosing a school for their boys, 
with the result that the boy becomes, with each 
change, a greater fool. 
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A SUMMER 
SONNET. 


“The valleys also shall stand so thick with corn, that they 


shall laugh and sing.” —PsauM Ixv. 14. 


HE summer sun shed such a radiant light 
Of joy and beauty o’er that landscape fair 
Which spread before me in my “ pleasant lair” 

Amid the heather, on the hill-side bright 
With burnished bracken, and the airy flight 
Of brown-winged butterflies, it seemed as ’t were 
A garden which the Lord had planted there, 
So soul-uplifting was the rapturous sight! 
Well might the valley, rich in harvest gold, 
For very joy and gladness laugh and sing; 
And distant combes which purple hills enfold, 
Make praise-full answer in soft echoing ; 
Their soundless voices calling to behold 
The bounteous goodness of creation’s King. 


E. M. Atrorp. 
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NOT CARE. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL BY THE REV, PREBENDARY GORDON CALTHROP, M.A, 


“‘And Gallio cared for none of these things,”—Acts xviii. 17. 


i 
aT is probable that St. Luke refers 
= in this statement not to Gallio’s 
indifference to questions of reli- 
gion, but rather to his contemp- 
tuous disregard of the persons 
who were dissatisfied with his 
line of magisterial procedure. 
Gallio had done his duty: of 
that he was perfectly well as- 
What mattered it, then, to him if the can- 





sured, 
aille of the city chose to amuse themselves, even 
at no very great distance from his tribunal, by beat- 
ing someone who happened to have incurred their 


displeasure? The circumstances, told a little more 
fully than in the sacred narrative, are these :— 

The Apostle Paul had been preaching the Gospel in 
Corinth for a period of about eighteen months, and 
preaching it successfully. His success had been of 
such a kind as to produce unusual irritation in the 
minds of the Jews of the city, and they, after their 
fashion, plotted the overthrow of the work itself, and 
(if possible) the destruction of the man who had 
achieved it. But the position of affairs at the mo- 
ment was far from being favourable to their design. 
In the place of authority sate a Roman magistrate, 
who could not be approached without sufficient 
reason ; and the enemies of St. Paul were in conse- 
quence compelled to nurse their wrath in silence and 
to bide their time. 

At last, however, the opportunity seemed to present 
itself. The old proconsul had been removed —a 
new one was coming; and from what they heard of 
Anneus Novatus Gallio (for that was his name), he 
was not at all unlikely to lend himself—perhaps un- 
consciously—to the fulfilment of their purpose. He 
was characterised, they were told, by remarkable 
gentleness and amiability. The sweetness of his 
temper, the gracefulness of his manner, his un- 
failing courtesy, his tender considerateness towards 
others, had passed almost into a proverb ; and in the 
whole of the Roman world there was no one who 
exercised so marked a fascination upon all with 
whom he came into contact as Gallio did. 

In addition to all this, he was reported to be rather 
a man of letters than a man of business, The brother 
of the great philosopher and thinker Seneca, he had 
earned for himself already distinction as an author. 
He belonged, in fact, to the scholarly class, and 
might, therefore, be supposed to be lacking in the 
hard, shrewd, matter-of-fact qualities which distin- 
guished the usual run of proconsuls sent to them 
from Rome. Altogether it seemed not so very im- 
probable that a man of such a disposition and such 
antecedents, apparently pliable, certainly inexperi- 
enced in the complicated affairs of the great city of 
Corinth, coming fresh to his office, and presumably 





not disinclined to secure at the outset of his career 
the favour of a large and influential section of the 
community, might be induced to give a decision in 
their favour, even if he found it necessary to strain a 
point or twoin order todo so. The Jews remembered 
how, not so many years before, one Roman official had 
been overborne by the clamour and pertinacity of their 
fellow-countrymen, and, against his own judgment, 
against his own inclination, against his own interest, 
had delivered over Jesus of Nazareth to be crucified. 
Might not the same tactics avail to induce another 
Roman official to yield to their will? 

Accordingly one morning when Gallio was seated 
on his tribunal in the market-place for the purpose 
of hearing complaints and administering justice, the 
Jews, with Sosthenes (the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue) at their head, laid hold of Paul, and roughly 
dragged him before the judgment-seat, accusing him, 
in their fierce, clamorous way, of violation of the law. 

Do you see what they mean? In the Roman Empire 
at that time the Jewish religion had been formally 
enrolled amongst the religions that were tolerated. 
It might on that account be conceived to be under the 
protection of the State. Now there had risen up, these 
accusers say, in the heart of Judaism itself a man whose 
teachings tended to the overthrow and destruction of 
this tolerated religion. Undoubtedly he wasa violator 
of the Jewish law—about that therecould be no manner 
of question—but was he not for that very reason also 
a violator of the Roman law, which had pledged itself 
for the protection of Judaism? They call, then, upon 
the civil powers to interfere in the matter. Let the 
Roman law arise in its majesty for the vindication of 
the Jewish law, impeyilled as it is by the action of 
this pestilent fellow Saul of Tarsus. 

But Gallio, although he is only a scholar, is far too 
shrewd to be taken in. He sees through the whole 
thing ata glance. It isa religious question : nothing 
more. Possibly he, too, remembers the story of Pon- 
tius Pilate ; but the circumstances differ. Pilate was 
clear-sighted enough: Pilate perfectly understood the 
situation in which he was placed, but his hands were 
tied and his will was enslaved by the crimes and enormi- 
ties of his past life. Gallio has no such remembrance, 
and is free to act as he judges right. With such ques- 
tions as these, then (he says), he has nothing whatever 
to do. A breach of the peace or a fraudulent transac- 
tion he will take cognisance of, but he will not touch, 
even with the tip of his little finger, a mere religious 
squabble. Such a case as this is altogether beyond 
his jurisdiction, and he refuses even to listen to it. 
So he “quashes the indictment,” and commands his 
lictors to clear the court of both the contending 
parties; and then ensues that little episode to which I 
have already alluded. 

The Greek spectators (who are favourable to Paul, 
and see what the proconsul thinks of the matter) 
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seize Sosthenes, and give him a good beating in return 
for his malicious persecution of the apostle ; whilst 
Gallio remains upon his lofty tribunal—not indeed 
unconscious of what is going on, but supremely in- 
different to it, “caring for none of these things.” 


II. 

Now, in comment:ng upon this narrative, I may be 
permitted, perhaps, to say again, that the sacred writer 
seems to. have had no intention of glancing at the 
religious peculiarities of the Roman proconsul. He 
had quite another object in view. He had been speak- 
ing (as you will remember, especially if you have just 
read the passage in which this incident is told)—he had 
been speaking about the remarkable promise of protec- 
tion in his work, which St. Paul had received from 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself. There were great op- 
portunities for the Gospel in the city of Corinth ; but 
there was also unusual opposition. The Greek popu- 
lation largely took the Apostle’s side ; but the Jews 
were infuriated almost to madness by the success of 
Christianity, and the more so as St. Paul found it 
necessary first to detach himself formally from his 
own people, and then to gather his Christian congre- 
gation together into a house, of which we are told 
that it “ joined hard to the synagogue.” There was 
danger then, serious danger, in the Apostle’s positiom 
in Corinth ; and perhaps even he (bold as he was in 
Christ’s cause) was inclined to retire from the city in 
search of a better and easier—better because easier— 
field of labour. Whether this were so or not, we are 
not informed. But anyhow, the encouragement came. 
In the visions of the night the Saviour appeared to 
His servant, and, after informing him that a great 
work was to be done in the licentious capital (un- 
promising as that capital appeared to be). He gave 
him the assurance that no personal injury should be 
inflicted on him, and that no antagonism, however 
violent, should be able to prevail against him until 
his work was accomplished. ‘I am with thee, and 
no man shall set on thee to burt thee, for I have much 
people in this city.” 

It was to the fulfilment of this gracious promise 
that St. Luke wished to direct our attention, and there- 
fore recorded this story of Gallio. He tells us how a 
most formidable attempt was made to destroy St. 
Paul—how cunningly the plot was laid—how cleverly 
it was timed—how resolutely it was carried out ; he 
leaves us to infer how easily, under certain conceivable 
circumstances, it might have succeeded, but how 
completely it was foiled by the superintending Pro- 
vidence of God, and turned into an opportunity of 
increased usefulness, and a furtherance of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ; and at the close of his narrative he 
adds that graphic touch which betrays the hand of an 
eye-witness, or, at least, of one who had heard from 
eye-witnesses the events as they actually occurred. 

As far then as the language of our text is concerned, 
St. Luke expresses no opinion, one way or the other, 
about the religious condition of the supercilious Roman 
magistrate. He merely records the look, the bearing, 
the attitude, the manner of the man on a particular 
occasion. 
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And yet, I think, we may suggest (and this shall be 
our next point) that although the sacred writer has 
one purpose in view, and one only—that of showing 
how true God is to His promise—yet it is allowable 
for us to read between the lines of the narrative and 
to form our own estimate of the character of the 
attractive, the lovable, the fascinating Ga‘lio; 
and if we do this, I think we shall find that the 
general instinct about Gallio has not gone very far 
astray. We cannot, indeed, as I have said, appeal to 
the language of the text, for it decides nothing in this 
particular direction. But look at the whole story and 
observe the intense impatience with which from the 
beginning the Roman official listens to the complaint 
of the Jews. He would “ bear with them,” he says, 
for his duty obliged him to do so; but as it is, 
they are almost intolerable. Observe, too, the con- 
temptuous tone of his address throughout: “ Words 
and names, and a parcel of questions connected 
with your miserable superstitions ; one party affirm- 
ing that a certain man is dead, and the other party 
ready to take oath that he is alive. One telling me 
that Jesus of Nazareth ought to be called Christ, and 
another vociferating that Jesus is nothing better than 
a detested impostor; these are the things which you 
dare to bring before me, and expect me to be interested 
and concerned about.” 

Add to this the rough and unceremonious way in 
which he ejects them from his presence. He sends in 
his lictors and drives them from the judgment-seat. 
He might have given them a quieter dismissal. And 
he might have listened (it would have been better, 
perhaps, for himself) to what that little ugly, worn, 
haggard, but remarkable-looking Jew called Saul of 
Tarsus was preparing to say. The man has got some- 
thing in him, Gallio! Paul is worth hearing. But no, 
he classes Paul with the rest of the superstitious and 
fanatical medley, and stops his mouth. 

And yet again we cannot but think that Gallio 
allowed his contemptuous indifference to get the better 
of his sense of the dignity of a Roman judge, when he 
looked on, unmoved, at the violence offered to the 
ruler of the synagogue ; and heard, without heeding, 
the cries of the man who ought not to have appealed 
for his help and protection in vain. 

Now, putting all these things together, we are 
struck with what ought to be called the inhumanity 
of the man; I mean his utter incapacity of under- 
standing, and sympathising with, some of the strongest 
feelings that stir in the human breast. These poor 
Jews who crowded round the tribunal in the market- 
place of Corinth—well, there was something, of course, 
very grotesque in their furious gesticulations—some- 
thing very inharmonious in their outcries—something 
very displeasing to a refined and cultivated taste in 
their eager and improper language; and it was nota 
little saddening, too—not a little humiliating to 
witness the malignant pertinacity with which they 
were hunting down a brother-man, and striving to 
ruin him. But, at the same time (mistaken and 
blinded as they were, and painfully misled by their 
passions), they were contending earnestly for what 
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they considered to be the cause of righteousness and 
truth—the cause of the Kingdom of the Most High 
God upon earth. ; 

May we not then (whilst blaming them, and pitying 
them) yet feel for them a certain amount of respect— 
more respect than for the man who was so destitute 
of true brotherliness that he could not even put him- 
self in their place and enter into their region of thought, 
but sate up there on his tribunal with only one feel- 
ing in his soul for his fellow-creatures before him, 
and that—the feeling of unmixed and absolute 
contempt? 

It is here, I think, that we may put our finger upon 
the radical defect in the character of this most at- 
tractive and fascinating Roman gentleman. He was 
wanting in all deeper, in all earnest feeling. He 
could sympathise with a certain class—with them he 
could be everything that was genial and charming. 
He could interest himself in pursuits and occupations 
which touched the surface of human life. He was 
an accomplished writer, and could express lofty sen- 
timents in beautiful language. In all this he was 
perfectly at home. He had in him, no doubt, the 
Roman sense of justice, and the Roman sense of duty ; 
but when it came to the profounder questions which 
touch the interests of the soul, and the relations 
between God and man, there was nothing in him 
which responded to the appeal made from the in- 
visible world, and he seemed simply incapable of 
regarding a true interest in religion as anything else 
than a grotesque exhibition of tasteless folly, or of 
contemptible fanaticism. 

If this view of Gallio be correct, we have the less 
difficulty in believing what we are told of his sub- 
sequent career: that, returning to Rome after the 
termination of his official connection with Achaia, he 
entered the court of Nero, and being unable to resist 
the temptations which there beset him on every hand, 
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took part in ministering to the Emperor's vices, 
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and at last, falling under the tyrant’s displeasure, 
perished miserably by his own hand. 


ay. 

And may we not, before we close, turn to another 
thought, which shall more especially concern our. 
selves?) The divisions which exist among religious 
people are unhappy, most unhappy things, deeply to 
be lamented by us all. If they be, as perhaps is the 
case, inseparable from our present imperfect con- 
dition, and from the difficulty we experience in seeing 
all sides of the truth at once, still it is clearly our 
duty to reduce them to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, and to take care to impart into them none of 
the acrimony, and unbrotherliness, and uncharitable- 
ness of party-spirit. What would not Christianity 
effect in the world if only it could present an united 
front to its enemies, if only we could approximate 
more and more to the fulfilment of our Lord’s own 
petition, “that they may be one in us, that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me?” And 
yet, whilst fully recognising the dishonour done to 
our Divine Master, and the injury inflicted upon His 
cause by the conflict and the strife that is going on 
around us, is not this condition of things, arising, as 
it does in a great measure, from a deeply rooted sense 
of the unspeakable importance of the claims of 
religion, from a zeal for God, and from a desire to 
secure the highest interests of the human race—is it 
not better in man’s sight, ay, and I think I may 
venture to ask, is it not better in God’s sight, than the 
calm, lettered, polished insolence of which Gallio’s 
insolence is the ancient type, which virtually says, in 
the language of our greatest modern poet— 


“‘T take possession of man’s mind and deed 
I care not what the sects may brawl ; 
I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all”? 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE DAWN OF A FRESH RESOLVE, 





me AZY girl!” cried Katharine, 
suddenly appearing in sight 
just then, and coming to- 
wards her. “Look!” and she 
held up her basket ; “see, are 
they not beauties? Ah! is that 
a letter forme?” Anda rich 
rose glowed in her cheek as 
she held out her hand for it. 
“Yes, it has just come by the afternoon post,” 
Erica said, striving to speak quietly. “I was just 
bringing it to you,” she added, handing it to Katharine. 
Eagerly it was seized and opened ; and then Katha- 
rine looked up suddenly. “Excuse me, dear; I was 
forgetting,” she said, a soft, tender light shining in 








her eyes as they met Erica’s ; “but I was expecting to 
hear from Anthony this morning.” 

“ Oh, never mind me,” Erica rejoined quickly ; “don’t 
put it off, Katharine.” And drawing her cloak round 
her—a quite unnecessary precaution, for the conserva- 
tory atmosphere was kept almost at summer heat—she 
strolled away towards the other end. 

It could not have been, of course: and yet how 
strangely like the writing on that treasured note up- 
stairs was the address on Mr. Wyndham’s envelope. 
Erica could hardly have believed that two people 
could write so exactly like each other. 

“ Strange!” she said to herself,as she strayed under 
the flowering shrubs and palms. “If I could not trust 
Katharine’s word, I should believe she was only jest- 
ing just now. And yet, no. I could see by her face 
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that it came from Mr. Wyndham. How she looked 
when I gave it to her!” 

And a half-sigh escaped her as she glanced at 
Katharine standing in the midst of the tesselated 
floor, with her basket of purple and snowy bloom at 
her feet, her eyes fastened intently upon the closely 
covered sheets of paper in her hand, and a happy 
smile playing about the corners of her mouth. 

Presently Katharine looked up; and putting the 
letter safely in the folds of her dress, she came quickly 
towards Erica, her face radiant still. 

“Forgive me, dear, if I have kept you,” she said ; 
and there was a sweet low cadence in her voice which 
Erica had never heard before, and which made her 
heart suddenly quiver and throb with an intense pain. 

“No, no; not at all,’ she answered hurriedly. “I 
have nothing else to do, only to think about—about 
what I ought to forget.” 

Once before had similar words escaped her lips, so 
Katharine was hardly surprised this afternoon at 
hearing the same confession of mental trouble. 

She put her arm instantly round Erica’s slim waist 
as she stood there, her face wearing a sad, wistful look. 
“Tell me, Erica,” she said, “ what is it that troubles 
yousomuch? I know there is something.” 

But Erica’s tongue seemed tied. “I cannot,” she 
said, shaking her head; “it is quite impossible, 
Katharine. I could not breathe a word of it to any- 
body. I have not told grandmamma even.” 

“Never mind that,” urged Katharine; “tell me, 
Erica.” 

“T cannot ;” and again Erica shook her head. 
“And yet—I wish you knew, Katharine. I should 
like you to know it, though I cannot bring myself to 
tell you.” 

“That is just what I want you to do, dear,” Katha- 
rine answered gently. “You must not think that I 
want to knew your secret—it is not thut—but I am 
sure you would feel far better if we talked it over 
together. Let me share this trouble with you, dear,” 
she urged ; “perhaps it won’t seem quite so heavy for 
you then.” 

Erica smiled, a dreary, hopeless smile. “No talking 
could possibly alter it,” she said despairingly, “and I 
cannot talk about it, either, Katharine ;” and she turned 
away her face. 

Katharine stooped to pick up her basket of flowers, 
and then Erica spoke again. 

“You won’t think me unkind?” she asked quickly, 
slipping her arm through Katharine’s. “I would tell 
you indeed, only 

She stopped short, hesitatingly. Yes, what was it 
that forbade her making a full confession to Katha- 
rine?) The quick colour rushed in full tide over her 
face and neck as she stood there, smarting under a 
new stinging sense of shame. She had not felt it 
before. What did it mean? 

“No, of course not, dear,” Katharine answered, not 
seeming to notice Erica’s colour ; ‘I am only anxious 
to hear it for your own sake—that is all,” she said, 
looking tenderly at her. “ But suppose we go in now 
and arrange these flowers? See, some of them are be- 
ginning to droop already in this hot place.” 

And in a few minutes Erica was sitting beside the 
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fire in the dining-room, watching Katharine arranging 
the flowers down the centre of the long table, already 
laid in readiness for the expected guests, and spark- 
ling with silver and cut glass. She seemed too ab- 
sorbed in her pleasant occupation to talk; and as 
Erica sat idly looking at her, her thoughts went back 
to that strange new sensation she had felt a few 
minutes before. 

Up to that time it had never occurred to her to feel 
ashamed of the weakness she had shown in yielding 
herself so unresistingly to her hopeless passion for 
Mr. Lascelles. Maidenly modesty had kept her from 
saying a word about it to her grandmother, but deep 
down in her heart there had hitherto been a sort of 
romantic satisfaction in her own ill-health and its 
cause. But suddenly this had vanished; she could no 
longer pose as a love-sick maiden, pining away in grief 
at her lover’s faithlessness ; and again the hot blush 
of shame covered her face. 

“ How silly and foolish I have been!” she said to 
herself. “ What would Katharine think of me if she 
knew how weak and sentimental I have been? She 
would despise me, and I—yes—I despise myself. And 
I told her I wished she knew,” she went on musing, 
a half-smile resting on her face as she looked at 
Katharine busied with her flowers. “ Well, I am 
glad I did not tell her ; she must not know, now that 
I have seen my folly. I am ashamed—and yet, oh! 
how can I help myself?” 

Involuntarily her eyes sought the brown firmly 
knit hands moving so deftly amongst the flowers and 
delicate ferns they were arranging in the tall centre 
epergne, with something like a dim recognition of the 
healthy bracing atmosphere Katharine had brought 
with her to “ The Cedars.” 

She seemed so fresh and strong, almost like a breath 
of pure mountain air. No wonder her own sickly 
sentimentalism drooped and faded in the vigorous 
current of life which seemed to flow from Katharine 
towards everyone with whom she came in contact. 

Something of this passed through Erica’s mind as 
she watched her. Presently Katharine put the last 
tiny vase of Venetian glass into its place, and then 
coming towards Erica, she seized her hand and led 
her to inspect the whole. 

“Now tell me!” she said, smiling. 

“Tt is perfect,” Erica said. “What a genius you 
are, Katharine! Inever saw the table look so beauti- 
ful before—not even when Ray the florist laid it for 
my birthday dinner-party last March. Grandmamma 
will be pleased !” 

“T am glad you like it,” Katharine said, as she took 
the tray, covered with stems and leaves, in her hand. 
“But let us go up-stairs to dress,” she added, glancing 
at the clock ; “your friends will soon be here.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AFTER DINNER. 


DINNER was over,and the company were all assembled 
in the drawing-room, Paul Brend sitting beside Kath- 
arine. 

She had been talking to him, in the interval of 
waiting before dinner, about Arlingford, and it had 
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just occurred to him to make inquiries about some old 
friends of his living in the neighbourhood of her 
home. 

He glanced across immediatelywafterwards at Erica 
sitting in one of her favourite low chairs beside the 
fire, and was on the point of crossing over to her 
when Reginald Stanhope, one of her cousins, came 
and leaned on the back of her chair, talking gaily to 
her. 

He turned once more then to Katharine. ‘“ How do 
you think Erica looks?” he asked anxiously. 

“She seems a trifle better to-day,’ Katharine re- 
plied, her eyes noting something more like animation 
in Erica’s manner than she had yet seen; “but I was 
very surprised to see her looking so ill when I came,” 
she added. 

“So I should think,” Paul said, with emphasis. 
“So was I. I never had such a shock in my life as 
when I saw her for the first time after she came home 
from Merrivale. I had been flattering myself that 
she would be quite set up there; and so she would 
have been but for He broke off abruptly, an 
almost savage ring in his voice. There was no one 
near them, and, after a momentary pause, he went on 
again: “Confound the fellow!” he exclaimed fiercely. 
“T beg your pardon; but when I think of that 
scoundrel my blood boils! You will forgive me, Miss 
Hembury! You are Erica’s friend—she told me soa 
few days before you came—so you will not think I 
speak extravagantly of that fellow’s conduct towards 
her.” 

He had taken it for granted that Katharine pos- 
sessed Erica's full confidence in the matter, and was 
surprised now to hear her say— 

“T am afraid I am hardly in a position to judge, 
Mr. Brend, seeing that ,I know nothing of the matter 
to which you allude.” 

“Is it possible?” and Paul looked keenly at her. 
“Then perhaps I ought to have said nothing about 
it,” he added hurriedly ; “ only, of course, I took it 
for granted that you knew.” 

Katharine smiled. ‘Erica seems unable to bring 
herself to speak of it, whatever the mystery may be,” 
she said, Erica’s “I wish you knew, Katharine,” of 
the afternoon suddenly occurring to her as she spoke. 
“ And yet I know she wants to tell me,” she added. 

“Tt is only the old, old story,” Paul said bitterly : 
“a fellow wins a girl’s heart just for a few weeks’ 
pleasure for himself, and then goes off suddenly with- 
out a word. I believe there was some excuse about a 
sick uncle, or something of that sort—excuses are 
easily framed—and I believe she had a note from him 
afterwards ; but that was all. She, poor child ! ”—and 
Paul’s voice had a pitiful note of tenderness in it— 
“really believed in him; it is breaking her heart 
now, I can see.” 

“Poor Erica!” murmured Katharine under her 
breath, and her eyes suddenly grew dim as she looked 
across at the painfully slight figure on the other side 
of the room. 

“Mrs. Greville told me,” pursued Paul sorrowfully ; 
“she seems to think that she will never be the same 
again unless this—I don’t know his name—should re- 
appear. It is hardly likely now, though.” 


“T should think not,” Katharine rejoined. 

She could say no more, for Mrs. Greville came 
towards them just then. 

“IT want you to sing that pretty Scotch song yon 
were going over yesterday,’ she said to Katharine; 
“you won’t mind?” 

It was only the second time she had touched the 
piano since her mother’s death, and Katharine did 
“mind.” But she rose at once. 

“T will do my best, Mrs. Greville,” she said. 

“Good girl!” And Mrs. Greville smiled approvingly, 
“No, don’t trouble, Paul,” she said, as Paul rose to 
accompany Katharine to the instrument; “ Reginald 
will turn over.” 

And she smiled a satisfied smile at the success of her 
little ruse, as, a few minutes later, Paul crossed the 
room to take Reginald Stanhope’s place near Erica, 

Erica detected at once—what her grandmother quite 
failed in seeing—the effort it cost Katharine to sing, 
and she was thankful when the song was over and she 
could talk to Paul, so partly escaping that uneasy 
sense of shame which had begun to make itself felt 
again as she contrasted herself with Katharine. 

A sudden alarm seized her as she recollected how 
many times that day she had felt a similar sense of 
self-humiliation. What could it mean? she asked 
herself. 

But Paul knew nothing of this. He could only see 
that she seemed graciousness itself to him, and his 
heart throbbed with strong hope as he bade her good- 
night. 

Erica felt strangely tired when their guests had all 
gone. “I think I will go to bed now,” she said, as 
she came round wearily to the easy-chair in which 
Mrs. Greville sat, and bade her good-night. 

“T think I will come up-stairs with you, if you don’t 
mind,” Katharine said, looking up meaningly into 
Erica’s face as she came towards her. 

“Yes, do,” she replied warmly, not understanding 
the meaning of Katharine’s look. 

“You need not trouble to come to me to-night, 
Mansfield,” Erica said to her maid as she put her head 
in through the dressing-room door. “I can manage 
without your help, I think. Just take off my dress, 
and hand me my dressing-gown, and that will do.” 

“There : this seems like old times, Katharine,” she 
said, settling herself down on the opposite side of the 
fire; her feet, ensconced in blue velvet slippers, 
resting on the bright steel fender, and her hair falling 
like a golden shower over her blue dressing-gown. 

“Yes,” said Katharine, abstractedly looking at the 
brilliantly glowing coals in the grate. 

Erica’s eyes wandered too to the fiery radiance, and 
then there was silence for a few moments, Katharine 
wondering how she should tell Erica that she was in 
possession of her secret. 

At length she left her seat and knelt down on the 
hearth-rug, resting her arms on Erica’s lap. 

“ Erica dear, I know,” she said softly. 

The gentle tenderness of her tone banished all fear 
of Katharine’s judgment from Erica’s mind, and with 
a half-sob of relief she flung both arms round 
Katharine’s neck. 

“You do not despise me, Katharine?” she cried. 
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« My poor child was Katharine’s answer. 

“Tam glad you know; I was afraid—--” Erica 
said at length, raising her head. “Who told you, 
though?” she asked suddenly. 

“Mr. Brend,” Katharine replied, drawing a chair 
close to Erica, and seating herself in it. 

“Paul ?” repeated Erica in surprise. 

“Mrs. Greville told him, I believe,” Katharine said. 

Erica sat speechless, feeling as if she had reached 
the very lowest depths of humiliation and shame. It 
was bad enough for her grandmother and Katharine 
to know her weakness and foolishress, but that Paul 
should have discovered it, was humiliating indeed ! 
How he must despise her in his heart of hearts, 
although outwardly so attentive to her ! 

She turned a weary, pitiful face to Katharine. “I 
am very childish and weak,” she almost wailed out. 
“T think, if I could, I would gladly die out of 
it all.” 

“Hush, hush, dear! you must not say that!” And 
Katharine drew the golden head to her shoulder as 
she spoke. 

“T know it is wrong. And I know, too, that I have 
been very silly in yielding myself to—in allowing 
myself to care for—him,” Erica said, raising her head, 
and looking steadily into the fire as she spoke. “He 
never told me that he cared for me, never said a word 
of love—and yet, I believe he did care !” 

Katharine’s mute caress encouraged her to go on. 
Now that she knew, it seemed a relief for Erica to talk 
of the golden hours at Merrivale. And so, until nearly 
two hours had elapsed since they entered the room, 
the two girls sat there side by side, Erica’s tongue 
talking freely and unreservedly. ; 

“T have not told you his name yet,” she said at 
length. 

“No,” Katharine replied. 

Without speaking, Erica rose up and crossed the 
room to the dressing-table, Katharine watching her as 
she opened a tiny drawer and took out a small 
sandal-wood box. 

She unlocked it, and took from thence a folded 
letter, and then came towards Katharine and put it 
into her hand. 

“This is the note I spoke of,” she said; ‘you may 
read——” 

A knock at the door interrupted her, and Mrs. 
Greville entered. 

“My dears! Erica, my love, not in bed yet? Ah! 
Ihope I have not been intruding on your secrets ?” 

Katharine rose up instantly. “Idid not think it 
was so late,” she said, glancing at the clock. ‘ Good- 
night, dear Erica.” 

And after another affectionate kiss on Mrs. Greville’s 
cheek, Katharine went to her room. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


THE little @lock on the mantel-piece chimed the hour 
of eleven as Katharine opened the door of her room. 

She glanced involuntarily at the fire, which had 
burnt itself almost out, and then stepping to one of 
the gas-brackets, she turned on more light. 
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“Poor Erica!” she said to herself, as she drew the 
letter from her pocket and unfolded it. 

The next moment she was staring stonily at the 
familiar handwriting, hardly able to believe her own 
senses. Was she dreaming? or was it really Anthony’s 
own hand which had written that letter ? 

For some minutes she stood there as if stunned, 
unable to think or feel, her eyes fixed on the “J. A. 
Lascelles” at the end of the postscript. Then with a 
deep moan she let the letter slip heedlessly from her 
fingers, and sinking down beside the bed, she knelt 
there, with her face hidden in the coverlet. 

How long she remained there she could not tell. 
She could not think, could not realise what had 
happened ; all she was conscious of was a dull, heavy 
pain which connected itself in some way with 
Anthony. 

Gradually she began to wake up to the truth. At 
first her loyalty forbade her to believe that Anthony 
ever could have trifled so with Erica. “It cannot be,” 
her heart cried out. “Oh, Anthony! my love!” 

Rising from her knees, she picked up the letter and 
examined it once more, her hands trembling and 
shaking as if in an ague, and her cheeks blanched to 
a deathly whiteness. 

She could not possibly be mistaken. The gilt 
scroll, the well-known and loved handwriting, would 
have rendered Anthony’s signature. quite unnecessary 
in order to convince her that she was gazing upon the 
words his hand had penned ! 

Back to her memory rushed the vision of that first 
night, the evening of his arrival from Merrivale. His 
cool treatment of her, that faded rosebud in his 
button-hole, and one or two trifling things she had 
almost forgotten, all came back to her with horrible 
distinctness. She could understand it all now. 

But what of that? Katharine dropped the letter 
once more, and turned to walk up and down the room, 
trying to steady her bewildered brain. 

Anthony loved her now! Yes, she could not 
possibly doubt that ; and a convulsive sob escaped her 
lips as she remembered his pleading “ Dearest, you 
will always trust me?” and the pitiful quiver in his 
voice as he bade her good-bye. 

He loved fier! What right had she, then, to give 
him up? Whydash away the cup of happiness which 
was being held to her lips because she saw another 
pining for the same draught? 

Yet, would she not find much of bitterness in its 
contents in the thought of Erica’s pain? Would not 
that white face haunt her for evermore? 

It must be! And yet—hnow could she? 

“Anthony, my love! how can I give you up?” 
broke from her lips as she flung herself once more on 
her knees in a very agony of tears. 

“T cannot! I cannot!” her heart said; “it is too 
much! Anything but this. Oh, Anthony, Anthony, 
Anthony, I cannot give you up!” 

How long she knelt there she could not tell: time 
passed unheeded in the struggle with herself. 

But at length Self was conquered by the might of 
those white weak hands and pale transparent cheeks. 
For Erica’s sake she must part with all that made her 
life dear to her—the love which had so enriched and 
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sweetened every other pleasure of the last few months ! 
It was hard, but it must be ! 

Yes, she would give him up. She would go home 
to Arlingford as soon as possible, lay before Anthony 
Erica’s ill-health, and urge him to marry her, and then 
she herself would flee away somewhere—she cared not 
whither—and hide herself from them both. 

She rose up stiffly just as the dim grey light of the 
November dawn came stealing into the room. The 
long night of her agony was past, and before her 
there was the cold hard daylight in which to act out 
her resolve. 

She crept with shivering and aching limbs to the 
mirror, almost starting in affright as she saw her own 
pale, haggard reflection in it. She could not appear 
down-stairs like this ; Erica must not know—at least, 
not yet—she determined. 

Quickly undressing, she crept into bed, to try and 
sleep for a few minutes. But sleep would not come, 
and, after vainly tossing from side to side, she rose 
once more. A cold bath freshened her somewhat, 
and brought back a faint tinge of colour to her face ; 
but she looked strangeiy unlike her usual self when 
she entered the breakfast-room. 

Mrs. Greville was sitting there alone. “Erica had 
complained of passing a very restless, troubled night, 
and was in bed with one of her violent headaches,” 
she said, in reply to Katharine’s inquiry. 

And Katharine, though sorry for Erica’s pain, could 
not help a feeling of relief at not having to face her 
just now with that heavy secret weighing like lead 
on her heart. 

How she managed to get through the meal she 
could not tell. Every mouthful seemed as if it would 
choke her; but she was forced to make a pretence 
of eating in order to escape Mrs. Greville’s notice. 
Once or twice she felt those keen eyes bent scrutin- 


isingly on her face, making the hot blood assert 
itself in no unmistakable fashion; but Mrs. Greville 
said nothing on the subject of her appearance, beyond 
expressing a hope that the previous evening’s diver. 
sion had not been too much for her 

“T think I am a little tired,” Katharine said quietly, 

“Yes; your eyes look heavy,” Mrs. Greville re. 
marked. “You had better go and lie down after 
breakfast,” she advised. 

Which suggestion Katharine was not slow in 
following, and as soon as possible she escaped to 
her room, glad to hide herself from observation. 

Locking the door behind her, she took from a 
drawer that fateful letter, and once more read it 
through, lingering long over the postscript. 

“He cared for her then; he would again if I went 
away and left them together,” she said to herself, 
pressing one hand over her heart, as if to still the 
sharp pain the thought gave her. 

Could she do this? Could she bear to know that 
his love for her was becoming a thing of the past, 
gradually fading away before his newly revived affec- 
tion for Erica? Could she bear to realise that he was 
growing indifferent to her? 

She must! Erica had borne the same—was still 
bearing it, struggling beneath the weight which so 
surely was crushing out her young life. Why should 
not she lift the burden on her own stronger shoulders, 
which were far more able to bear it? 

Again and again she fought down and silenced the 
voices urging her to disregard Erica’s claims, only to 
find them as often clamouring for a hearing. It was 
no use arguing the matter any longer with herself; 
she must act immediately. 

Wearied out, she threw herself on the lounge before 
the window, and fell into a disturbed sleep, haunted 
by visions of Anthony’s troubled face as she saw it 
last. Her head was throbbing wildly when she awoke 
an hour later, unrefreshed by her short slumber. 


$a 


“* Erica dear, I know.’ ”—p. 766. 
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For Erica’s SARE. 


Smoothing her hair, she took the letter in her hand, 
and after unlocking the door, stepped out on to the 
wide landing and went down-stairs. No one was in 
the breakfast-room, and taking an envelope from the 
writing-case which stood open on the sideboard, she 
enclosed the letter in it; then fastening it, she directed 
it to Erica, and went slowly up-stairs in search of her 


maid. 

Mrs. Greville’s maid, Collins, happened to be just 
then leaving her mistress’s room, and Katharine gave 
the letter into her charge. 

“You will give it to Miss North at once, please,” 
she said ; and the maid promised. 

“Thank you.” And Katharine was going on,. when 
she suddenly remembered that she ought to see Mrs. 
Greville at once about leaving Torrisdale. 

“She is in the vinery, Miss,” Collins said, in reply 
to Ka arine’s query as to her whereabouts, and 
thither aatharine went immediately. 

“My dear Katharine!” and Mrs. Greville lifted both 
hands in consternation, “what are you thinking about? 
Leave us! Why, what in the world is the matter?” 

“Please do not urge me to stay, Mrs. Greville, 
Katharine said firmly ; “I must go home to-morrow 
morning, indeed I must. Circumstances——.” 

“Oh come, now: as if it was not because your Mr. 
What ’s-his-name cannot get along without you, so 
you think,” Mrs. Greville said jestingly. “You are 
pining for a sight of him. Well, I was flattering 
myself that we were partly successful in making you 
tolerably happy without him ; but it seems 4 

“It is not that, indeed, dear Mrs. Greville.” And the 
tears would rise to Katharine’s eyes as she spoke. “I 
have been very happy here—you have been very kind 
—but I must go.” 

“Tdon’t know what Erica will say, I am sure,” 
Mrs. Greville said, with a shake of her head, seeing 
that Katharine was not to be persuaded; and though 
Katharine shrank from the interview, she found her- 
self obliged to accompany Mrs. Greville up-stairs to 
Erica’s room, there to listen to fresh exclamations of 
dismay at her impending departure. 

But she would not yield. She felt she could not 
stay longer: she had no choice in the matter; leave 
Torrisdale she must, as soon as possible. 

“Don’t think I am unkind, dear Erica,” she pleaded, 
in answer to Erica’s reproaches; “I must not stay, 
indeed I must not.” 

“But why?” persisted Erica. puzzled to know the 
reason of such a sudden determination. Katharine’s 
pale face and heavy eyes still more mystified her ; 
she looked so haggard and careworn that Erica was 
quite startled when she came into the room, “Do 
tell me, Katharine,” she urged. 

Katharine shook her head. “I cannot now,” she 
said; “don’t ask me. You will know some day.” 

And with this assurance Erica was forced to be 
content, 


” 


CHAPTER XX.—“ THAT WHICH I FEARED HAS 
COME UPON ME.” 
“I cANNoT think why she has not written: there 
must be something the matter. It cannot be 
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that——” And Anthony Wyndham’s face looked 
gloomy and troubled as he stood on the terrace 
before Wyndham House. 

It was the third morning since he had written to 
Katharine, and no reply had come yet! 

“Not this morning, Dickson,” he said to the groom, 
who just then brought round his black mare Zenobia 
in readiness for his usual morning ride. He would 
go for a stroll instead, he said ; so wandering slowly 
down the drive with Fidelia, his favourite collie, at 
his heels, he turned into the wide road. 

Jt was still early—only just after nine o’clock ; he 
might easily stroll on as far as Bisley Heath and get 
back in time for the second delivery of letters, 
Surely he should hear from her then! 

He had gone some little distance when it sud- 
denly occurred to him to call at Willow Cottage. 
Mrs. Stevens, the housekeeper whom Katharine had 
left in charge there, might have heard from her 
since her last letter reached him—he would go 
and inquire. And retracing his steps, he walked in 
the direction of Katharine’s home with quickened 
speed. 

Arrived at the gate, he pushed it open, and, closely 
followed by the collie, walked hastily up the path to 
the front door. 

“Can I see Mrs. Stevens?” he asked of the servant 
who answered his ring. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the girl, with a surprised look 
on her face at the question. “Miss Hembury has 
come home, sir,” she ventured to add, as Mr. Wynd- 
ham stepped into the little hall. 

Come home without sending beforehand to tell him! 
What could it mean? 

He stared blankly at the girl for some moments, 
then repressing any comment, he entered the drawing- 
room, merely saying— 

“Kindly tell your mistress I am here; never 
mind Mrs. Stevens. She is well, I hope?” 
he asked, as the girl was turning away. 

“Yes, sir, only tired, I believe,” she answered ; and 
then Anthony was left to hisown troubled surmisings 
as to the reason of such a strange proceeding on 
Katharine’s part. 

He was not left long in suspense and uncertainty on 
the matter. In afew minutes the door opened, and 
Katharine stood before him, her face white and drawn 
in deep lines of pain, and her brown eyes full of an 
unutterably tender reproach. 

For a moment the sight of her held him to the 
spot on which he stood in mute dismay: then with 
one bound he sprang towards her, and clasped her in 
his arms. 

“My love! my precious love! Kitty, my own!” 
fell from his lips between the burning kisses which he 
rained on her face. 

For the moment all was forgotten in the exquisite 
joy of holding her in his arms again. 

“You have come back to me,” he said exultingly ; 
*T will never, never let you go again!” 

The words pierced Katharine’s heart as with the 
stab of a knife. A faint moan broke from her lips as 
she tried unsuccessfully to free herself from the ~ 
strong arms which held ker. 
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“My darling, you are ill!” Anthony said in alarm, 
as he looked at her colourless face and white trembling 
lips; and lifting her in his arms, he carried her to the 
lounge. 

“No, I am not ill,” she said, resisting his attempts 
to place her on it ; and with a violent effort she freed 
herself from his grasp. 

“T have something to say to you, Anthony,” she 
began, steadying herself with one hand on the back of 
the nearest chair. 

He turned and stood facing her, his eyes fixed 
upon her face with a pathetic entreaty in their depths, 
as if he feared to hear the sentence from those lips 
which would banish him from her presence for ever- 
more. 

He knew now, without another word from her, 
what it was that had brought her home so unex- 
pectedly. Erica North had made mischief—had he 
not feared as much when Katharine spoke of her 
intended visit to Torrisdale ? 

Well, she had a right to expect a full explanation 
from him; and she should have it. He would confess 
all. 

“T suppose you do not know that Erica North is 
seriously unwell?” Katharine said, raising her eyes 
for a moment to Anthony’s face. 

The somewhat unexpected question took him aback 
for a moment, and his colour rose as he answered— 

“Yes; I believe you mentioned it in your last letter.” 

“T have since discovered the reason.” And as she 
spoke Katharine drew off her diamond engagement 
ring and held it out to him. 

* Tt should have been Erica’s! Nay, you must take 
it,” she said, as he refused to receive it. “I can never 
wear it again.” 

“ Kitty, are you mad?” he cried passionately, and 
seizing her in his arms, he held her as if in a vice. 
“ You shall not tear yourself away from me!” he cried. 
“You are mine; nothing shall come between us! I 
will die first!” And his teeth were set firmly. 

“You have not heard me through yet,” Katharine 
said, breaking from himoncemore. “Listen, Anthony !” 
And with a fresh effort she controlled herself to speak 
calmly. 

It took her some time before she could make him 
understand the decision to which she had come, but 
at length he saw clearly that she was determined not 
to marry him. 

He heard her in silence, not a word escaping his 
lips as she explained how she had come to hear of the 
cause of Erica’s ill-health, and how his letter had been 
the link which had connected the Mr. Lascelles of 
Erica’s love-story with her own betrothed, Anthony 
Wyndham. 

But when she went on to say that he must marry 
Erica, he could no longer control his impatience. 

“Do you think I am mad, Katharine?” he exclaimed. 
“Marry her? What do you take me for? How could 
I marry anyone but you?” he asked, his voice sinking 
to a hoarse whisper as he gazed despairingly on her 
face. 

“You are cruel—cruelty itself, to torture me so,” he 
went on. “Oh! Katharine, my love, you surely can- 
not be in earnest ?” 


Would that she were not! For the moment, as she 
read the imploring agony in those dark eyes, Katha. 
rine’s resolution faltered. Her own sorrow counted 
as nothing beside the thought of his pain. Yet it 
must be ! 

She lifted her eyes, all swimming in tears, to his— 

“Do not make it harder for us both, Anthoriy,” she 
cried ; “it must be so! You have won Erica’s love, 
and she is—yes, she will die if you do not marry her! 
Ah! if you could but see her !” 

“T never want to see her,” Anthony cried. “Oh, 
Katharine, I shall hate her if you talk like this! | 
should hate anything or anyone that separated you 
from me.” 

Then lowering his voice, he tried by expostulation, 
entreaty, and threat, to dissuade her from her pur- 
pose. And Katharine listened, only shaking h: - head 
mutely at each fresh appeal. 

“Can nothing that I say move you?” he asked in 
despairing bitterness, after nearly three hours vainly 
spent in trying to persuade her. “ Katharine, you are 
hard as the nether millstone : you have no heart, or 
you could not give me up like this!” 

She had fought with and conquered the agony of 
renouncing him: she was not to be turned from her 
purpose now by his reproaches, deeply though they 
pained her. 

They were repented of the next instant. 

“Forgive me!” Anthony cried, as he saw the hurt 
look in her eyes. “ Katharine, my dearest, I was mad 
when I said that,” he said, seizing her hand. 

She smiled a wan weary smile ; and then withdraw- 
ing her hand, she turned to leave the room, conscious 
that her strength was failing her. 

Anthony saw her tottering uncertain steps, and 
sprang before her to the door. 

“Don’t go!” he said hoarsely. “I have been a 
brute to have tortured you all this time; forgive 
me!” 

He lifted her in his arms and placed her on a chair; 
then bending low before her, he raised her hand to 
his lips, and, without a word, hurried away. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE CAGE WAS EMPTY: THE BIRD 
HAD FLOWN. 

For the rest of the day Katharine busied herself in 
preparations for leaving Arlingford. She had let 
Willow Cottage, furnished, before going to Torris- 
dale ; but there were many things to be done before 
it was ready to receive its new tenants, and she longed 
to get away as soon as possible. 

Anthony came again next morning. If anything 
could have shaken Katharine’s resolution, the sight of 
the misery written so plainly in his face would have 
been sufficient ; and, indeed, she felt more than one 
misgiving as to the course she was adopting as she 
looked at him. 

But her misgivings vanished before the interview 
was over. His pain might be great, but it was not 
sapping his life, as in’ Erica’s case. Her need was 
greater: must it not be met before his ? 

Something of this she tried to tell him. 
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For Erica’s SAKE. 


«We are both suffering,” she said; “but we can 
bear it : it is killing her!” 

Anthony shook his head. “That is no reason, that 
Ican see,” he said. ‘“ Only love can justify marriage } 
andI cannot loveher. Katharine, you know my heart 
is yours,” he pleaded ; “ why will you be so cruel ?” 

“IT cannot argue,” Katharine answered: “I can 
only feel in this matter. Anthony ”—and she spoke 
solemnly —“ you have done Erica a great wrong : will 
you refuse to repair it when it is put in your power 
todo so?” 

“Great goodness!” he burst out with, “what do 
you take me for, Katharine? Is a fellow bound to 
marry every girl who fancies he is in love with her, 
just because——.” 

“Tt was no fancy, Anthony,” Katharine inter- 
rupted: “you did care for her then; you said as 
much yesterday. Listen”—as he made no answer— 
“T donot ask you to marry her now without loving 
her: that would be wrong, wicked ; but I want you 
togo and see her. You loved her once; you would 
be loving her still but for your home-coming.” 

She stopped an instant to wrestle down her strong 
feeling, and then went on again— 

« You will love her again when you see her: she is 
v0 beautiful.” 

“Not half so beautiful as my own love,” Anthony 
said bitterly, as he hid his face in his hands. 

She crept to his side then, and laid her hand 
tenderly on his arm, as he sat there with bowed head. 

“It is only for a little while, dear,” she whispered ; 
“you will miss me for a short time, but you will soon 


grow to love Erica: I know you will.” 


“And you? Katharine, can*you bear to think of 
this?” Anthony asked, raising his head, and looking 
mournfully into her brown eyes. 

“T shall be happy in knowing of your happiness,” 
she said steadily, though her eyes filled and drooped 
beneath his look: “ happy, too, to think that Erica’s 
life is saved,” she added softly. 

It was useless trying to argue the matter with her, 
and Anthony came away more fully convinced than 
before that his suit was hopeless. 

Yet he would not give up. Day after day, until 
Katharine’s last one in Arlingford came, he visited 
Willow Cottage, hoping by fresh appeals and en- 
treaties to move her from her purpose. - 

In vain she implored him to stay away. “You are 
only making matters worse for us both,” she said ; 
“we are only going over the same ground again and 
again, and giving each other more intense pain. I have 
made up my mind, and nothing can shake me now. I 
will not be a barrier between Erica and yourself.” 

He heard, yet could not shake off the feeling that 
when it came to really leaving him Katharine would 
abandon her project. 

He knew she had made arrangements to spend the 
next three months in Scotland with some friends; 
still he could not realise that she was indeed going 
away. 

His feelings may be imagined, then, when one 
morning he arrived at the gate of Willow Cottage and 
found it locked. The blinds were all drawn down, 
and the whole place looked deserted. 


For some minutes he stood there, gazing vacantly 
over the little gate, striving to assure himself that 
his eyesight was not playing him false. Had 
Katharine indeed gone away without saying good-bye? 

Turning away at length, he hastened to find her 
servant Martha, one thought only possessing him as 
he hurried along the narrow street in which the girl 
lived—-how should he find Katharine once more ? 

But Martha could give him no clue; Mrs. Stevens, 
the housekeeper, had left yesterday by the afternoon 
train for her home in Portsmouth, and she herself had 
left Willow Cottage an hour later, after fetching a 
fly in which her mistress was to drive to the station. 

“T believe she intended going on to somewhere or 
other—I can’t remember the name of the place—to 
spend the night,” she said ; and “then I believe she 
was going on by an early train this morning to Scot- 
land, sir.” : 

“You don’t happen to know what part of Scotland, 
I suppose?” Mr. Wyndham asked, with suppressed 
eagerness. 

No, Martha could nat say. Her mistress had merely 
told her she was going to Scotland: that was all she 
knew. 

Mrs. Stevens might know, however, she thought ; 
and so, after noting down that worthy personage’s 
address in his pocket-book, Anthony turned gloomily 
homewards, determined to lose no time in ascertain- 
ing Katharine’s whereabouts. 

By the next train he hurried up to town to her 
solicitor. Here again he was disappointed. Mr. 
Craggs had not been informed as to his fair client's 
present location: so he said, rubbing his hands and 
smiling unctuously. 

“Oh, by the way, I have been instructed by Miss 
Hembury to convey to you the deeds of the Abbey 
lands left her by your late uncle,” he said, as Anthony 
rose to leave. 

“T have heard something about such a proceeding,” 
Anthony replied quickly, “and I instruct you to 
retain them on behalf of Miss Hembury ; I absolutely 
and decidedly refuse to accept them. You under- 
stand me?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Mr. Craggs, smiling. “In 
that case, then, I must allow the mcney to accumulate 
—re-invest it, I suppose—until I hear from Miss 
Hembury again?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Anthony replied ; “and when Miss Hembury 
communicates with you, kindly let me know at once, 
Mr. Craggs,” he added, as he took his departure. 

There was nothing more to be done. He had 
written to Mrs. Stevens, and for the remainder of that 
day and during the whole of the next he wandered 
about in a sort of aimless distraction, or shut himself 
up in his room to brood over his trouble. 

It was not lightened on receipt of Mrs. Stevens’ 
letter. Miss Hembury had not left any address, and 
had merely said she was going to Scotland. 

Anthony felt almost beside himself. Katharine 
gone—he knew not whither; not decoyed away by 
some artifice, but gone from him by her own free 
choice: stealthily, secretly hiding herself from him. 
It made him nearly frantic—this utter helplessness to 
follow her... If he could only do something! Ah! 
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if he could but find her, could once hold her in his 
arms again, nothing should ever part her from him! 
Mrs. Lascelles professed herself to be very indignant 
at such a sudden disappearance on Katharine’s part. It 
was very unladylike to go off so, without any leave- 
takings or anything of the kind, she said. 
“And I am sure it was very ungrateful of her not 


“Edinburgh, December 10th, 184-, 
“DEAR ANTHONY,—I know you have blamed me, 
and I cannot wonder. Yet when you know that J 
dared not tell you the date of my leaving home— 
Arlingford will always be that to me—you will per. 
haps understand and forgive. 
‘I am writing to you in behalf of another. I haye 














“*You must take it!’ she said.”—p. 770. 


to come and say good-bye to me, after all my kindness 
to her,” she complained to Anthony. “I am sure I 
could not have made more of her if she had been my 
own daughter,” she said. “But, there, I never did 
think Katharine a real lady.” 

Anthony, however, had his own opinion on the 
matter. He kept silence, though’: merely airing his 
views would not reconcile his mother to them, and— 
would not bring Katharine back. He cared for nothing 
else at present. 

Just a week after she had left Arlingford there 
came a letter to him in her well-known handwriting. 
Hurrying to his own room, he fastened the door, and 
breaking open the envelope, he read :— 


written to Erica: she knows all now. Go to her a 
soon as you can. Fur my sake, go, Anthony: my 
sacrifice will be useless until then. 

“TI know that just now your heart is too sore for 


‘this ; but remember the worst is over: the parting isa 


thing of the past. You will not shrink from the days to 
come now. Do not let your pain and mine be in vain. 

“You have acquitted me, I know, of the charge of 
not loving you. These lines— 


“*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more ’— 


have been ringing in my head for a long time ; and 
it is because I love your honour that I give you up, 





Wuo SHALL SEPARATE Us? 


Anthony. You won Erica’s love; you would have him utterly; gone without a farewell word or kiss: 
asked her to be your wife but for circumstances snatching herself away without giving him the chance 
which prevented your speaking to her—first; Iam _ of even a farewell look. 

sure of this. It is right, then, that you should claim He could not even write to her. That would be a 
her now that you are free. relief: if he could but pour out his misery on paper 

“JT can say no more, only to urge you to forget me. for those eyestosee! Even that poor relief was denied 
If that be quite impossible, then try to think of me him. 
as your sister “ KATHARINE.” Well, he must bear it; though, as he laid the 

letter down, Anthony felt, in his despair, that he 

“Still relentless!” he murmured, laying down the would gladly die. Life at that moment was an 
letter, and walking up and down the room. “Forget almost intolerable burden: without Katharine it 
her! I can as soon forget my own existence as for- would be a living death, a dreary blankness. So he 
get her. Kathie, Kathie, my own cruel Kitty, you thought, as he looked despairingly forward to the 
know not what you ask !” coming days. 

He took the letter again in his hand, and read it Still, Katharine was in the right: he could not but 
through, striving to catch even a faint gleam of hope own that to himself, and a bitter remorse seized him 
from it; but he was fain to lay it down once more, as he thought of the pain which he had inadvertently 
with a sickening sense of disappointment creeping brought upon her through his weak, vacillating con- 
over him. duct at Merrivale. 

She could never be his: that was plain. Good- Ah, if he had only been faithful to her then! Too 
bye the long-cherished dream of years, the happi- late now: he must bear the consequences of his foolish 
ness of those few brief months! She was gone from  dallying. (To be continued.) 


WHO SHALL SEPARATE US? 


“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ?’’—Rom. viii. 35. 


shall ever separate us So spake, in words of inspiration, 
From the love of Christ our Lord ? Christ’s mightiest warrior of all 
Persecution may await us, The martyr-band—in tribulation 
Anguish, peril or the sword. Still jubilant—the Tarsian Paul ; 

We may suffer tribulation, The noblest battle-song that ever 
Sickness, nakedness, starvation— Braced hearts to do their best endeavour : 
These shall separate us never Their war-cry, Christ the Lord above, 
From the love of Christ our Saviour, Their panoply and strength, His LOVE. 


“Tn all these we are victorious, And onward still through all the ages 
More than conquerors in the strife, The Church of Christ while here below 
Smitten down but rising glorious The holy warfare ever wages 
Over all the ills of life, Ceaselessly ’gainst every foe. 
Through His love that never faileth, Pow’rs of the Air, Mysterious Evil, 
Through His love that still availeth Her foes, the World, the Flesh, the Devil, 
To support us in the fight Struggling, suffering, vanquished never, 
With His all-sustaining might. For Christ’s love supports her ever. 





“Nor life, nor death, nor powers that round us Militant on Earth—still forward 

Move, angelic though they be, Moves she conquering o’er the world, 

Nor things that in the present bound us, “Quis Separabit?” her grand war-word, 
Nor those yet in futurity: While her banner, that unfurled 

Nor height, nor depth, nor any creature Goes before her hosts victorious, 

Through the vast domain of Nature Emblazoned bears her motto glorious, 

Can separate us from the love “Who shall separate us ever 

Of God in Christ our Lord above.” From the love of Christ our Saviour 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES.—LESSONS FROM ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


Aveust 16TH. THE FIVE THOUSAND FED. 
To read—St. John vi. 1—14. Golden Text—ver. 48. 


SANTRODUCTION. Christ 
and His disciples have left 
Jerusalem, and returned to 
Galilee. The fame of His 
miracles spreads. The mul- 
titudes crowd around Him. 
Another feast of the Jews 
-—the Passover—is coming 
on. Large bodies of pil- 
grims going up to Jeru- 
salem attract His notice. 
They are fed and taught. 

I. THE MULTITUDE. (1 
—7.) A month since the 
healing of the paralytic in 
Jerusalem. 

Christ crosses to north- 
east shore of Sea of Galilee. 
Crowds follow Him. Why ? 

Some from curiosity to see this wonderful man. 

Some from infirmity, desiring to be healed. 

Some from affection, having received benefits. 

Christ does not court popularity—seeks retire- 
ment—goes up a hill with His disciples for privacy 
and rest—sits down there and talks with them. 

Now comes the time for action. A crowd is seen. 

Their nwnbers attract notice—a great company. 

Their ants elicit His sympathy—they need food. 

Their helplessness moves His compassion—whence 
obtain supplies in the wilderness far from home. 

So Christ tests His disciple. Philip of Bethsaida 
(i. 44) ought to know the resources of the district. 
He mentally calculates the cost of feeding them. It 
will take 200d. (¢.e., about £7, taking the denarius 
—an ordinary day’s wages—as worth 6d.—St. Matt. 
xx. 2) to give all a meal. 

But the Lord knew what He would do. 

Il. THE MIRACLE. (8—13.) Notice these points :— 

The lad’s offering accepted by Christ. 

Five common barley-bread loaves and two fishes. 








Christ's command—orderly arrangement. 

Fifty in each row for orderly distribution. 

Giving of thanks to Ged, the Creator of all. 

Also blessing (St. Matt. xiv. 19), for all to benefit. 

Distribution through the disciples to the people. 

Thus making them His almoners to the poor. 

Multiplication—enough for all and to spare. 

As one grain produces one hundred, so do five 
loaves on this day multiply tenfold. 

Gathering up the fragments ; no waste. 

More food at the last than at the first. 
IiI. Lessons. (14.) Faith in the multitude. 
The long-expected Prophet (Deut. xviii. 15). 


What does it teach us? Some important lessons 
for the Christian life. 

1. Consideration for all those in want. 

2. Acceptance of humblest service given to Him, 

3. Perfection in small things—order, thrift, ete, 
4. Recognition of God as giver of all good things, 


AUGUST 23RD. CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
To read—St. John vi. 26—40. Golden Text—ver, 34, 


INTRODUCTION. Last lesson told of feeding 5,000; 
to-day’s teils of Christ’s discourse to the people about 
it. They had been much impressed by His power— 
saw in Him just the leader they wanted against the 
tomans—so they planned to make Him their king, 
But His Kingdom not of this world. He would not 
have honour from men ; so He goes into a mountain 
alone, while His disciples recross the Lake of Galilee, 
He stills a storm on the lake, and retires with them 
to Capernaum. (Ver. 24.) There, the next day, the 
people find Him, and He talks to them. 

I. THE WorK OF Gop. (26—31.) Why did the 
people seek Christ ? 

Not because they saw the miracles as signs, 

But because they were fed with the loaves. 

The miracles taught them nothing of the true 
meaning of Christ’s life and work. 

They thought only of perishing food. 

They must seek the food which is lasting. 

This is God’s present work for them :— 

To believe in the Son of God, sent, sealed, and 
authenticated by God. 

To labour for spiritual, and not eartlily, food. 

Notice their two questions :— 

1. What shall we do to work the works of God? 

Perhaps thinking of tithes, offerings, sacrifices. 

Answer simple—the same St. Paul told the gaoler 
(Acts xvi. 31) :—“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” 

2. What dost Zhow work? What sign showest 
Thou? 

Feeding 5,000 with bread, less wonderful than 
feeding 500,000 for forty years with manna. 

If. THE BREAD OF Gop. (32—36.) Here is answer 
to second question. 

The manna was given by God, not Moses. 

It was not true Bread from heaven. 

It was only a type, and therefore imperfect. 

It allayed hunger only temporarily. 

Christ is the true bread from heaven. 

He gives life to the world, not one people only. 

His food satisfies for time and eternity. 

He is accepted by faith, which they have not yet. 

Ill. THE WILL oF Gop. (37—40.) Revealed by 
Christ. 
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(a) All may come to Him and be saved. (xii. 32.) 
(b) None shall be cast out or be lost. 
(c) They shall be raised up at the last day. 
(d) They shall have everlasting life. 
See what all this includes for them and us :— 
Faith—entering into the hidden mysteries of God. 
Duty—coming to, receiving, partaking of Christ. 
Present comfort—pardon, joy, peace. 
Future glory—at the end of all earthly things. 
IV. Lessons. 1. Lord, evermore give us this bread, 
2. If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them. 








AvuGusT 30TH. CHRIST AT THE FEAST. 
To read—St. John vit. 31—44. Golden Text—ver. 37. 


INTRODUCTION. Scene again changes from Galilee 
to Jerusalem. The Feast of Passover in the spring 
is over, and the Autumn Harvest Festival—the 
Feast of Tabernacles—begun. At first Christ de- 
cided not to attend the feast, but afterwards changed 
His mind, and went up in the middle of the feast 
quite privately, and began teaching in the temple. 
He first explained His conduct in healing @n the 
Sabbath day, and then spoke of His authority. 

I, SEEKING CHRIST. (31—36.) The common 
people believed Him. Why? 

His Words attracted them—sympathetic and 
loving. 

His miracles helped them, the sick and suffering. 

His life was an example of unselfish goodness, 
¢ The Pharisees and chief priests hated Him. Why? 

For His popularity, while theirs was on the wane. 

For His outspokenness in rebuking sin. 

So they sent officers to take Him, but His time 
was not yet. 

Jesus explains His movements :— 

He is now with them as a Teacher and Saviour. 

He will soon go where they cannot follow. 

They will then be seeking Him, but not find Him. 

In the same way Christ offers Himself to all. 

Now is the accepted time for coming to Him. 

If not availed of, it will be too late. (Prov. i. 26.) 

Thus Christ is for a division among men. 

Believed, accepted, loved by some. 

Rejected, hated, despised by others. 

Which shall it be with us ? 

II. RECEIVING CHRIST. (37—39.) Last day of 
the festival. 

Procession through Jerusalem to the temple. 

Water brought from Pool of Siloam, and poured out. 

Verses from Isaiah xii. sung by priests and Levites. 

Christ claims application of the type to Himself. 

What are the steps in the spiritual life ? 

Lhirst or desire for satisfaction. (Is. lv. 1.) 

Coming to Christ to obtain the soul’s desire. 

Believing on Christ, é.e., throwing himself entirely 
on Him for salvation. 
Showing the same blessings to others. 
This fully fulfilled when the Holy Ghost came. 
For example, the apostles desired to learn of Jesus, 
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They came to Him, heard Him, saw His miracles. 
They believed, and joined him heart and soul. 
They preached, and brought in 3,000 on Day of 

Pentecost. 

III. REJECTING CHRIST. 
different results :— 
Some thought Him the Prophet foretold by Moses 

(Deut. xviii. 15) ; 

Some thought Him the expected Messiah ; 
Some objected to His supposed _ birthplace— 

Galilee ; 

Some tried to take Him prisoner. 

Few took the trouble to learn more of Him. 

Are they very unlike other people ? 

Let each ask, What is Christ to me ? 


(40—44.) See the 





SEPTEMBER 6TH. THE TRUE CHILDREN OF GoD. 


To read—St. John viii. 31—47. Golden Text—St. 
John @, 12. 


INTRODUCTION. Christ is still at Jerusalem. The 
Feast of Tabernacles is over, and the country people 
returned home. Day by day Christ teaches in the 
courts of the temple. He has been speaking of the 
union between Himself and the Father, and of His 
being lifted up on the cross, Many Jews professed 
to believe on Him. To them He now speaks. 

I. THE BONDAGE OF SIN. (31—35.) Christ 
speaks to the new converts. He puts them to the test. 

What must they do to become true disciples ? 

(a) Continue in His Word—z.e., learn more of 
Him and His doctrine. 

(b) Know and act upon the truth in their lives. 

The result will be freedom. The wise alone are 
free. 

The Jews object that they are free now in two 
ways :— 

(a) Race—Abraham’s seed, to whom the promises 
were made ; 

(b) Fact—never having been in bondage. 

But what have they forgotten? 

Their bondage in Egypt under Pharaoh ; 

Their captivity for seventy years in Babylon; 

Their present submission to the Romans. 

Christ tells them of a greater slavery than any— 

Living a life of sin is to be slaves to sin, 

And that involves expulsion from the house. 

Hagar the bondwoman was driven from Abraham’s 
house. (Gen. xxi. 14.) 

A bondman to sin cannot live in God’s House. 

Into it entereth nothing that defileth. (Rev. xxi. 
27.) 

II. THE FREEDOM OF CHRIST. (36—47.) Allu- 
sion to Isaac, the true son of Abraham, who re- 
mained when Ishinael was east out. (Gen. xxi. 14.) 

So the Son of God remains for ever with God. 

He alone is free and abideth unchangeably. 

Lasting freedom can only be gained through Him. 

This can only be had by believing in Him. 

They are outwardly the children of Abraham. 
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Really, the children of the devil—a murderer, 
For they are trying to kill Christ the Son of God. 
What are the successive steps of this freedom ? 
Knowledge—to listen to God’s words. (Ver. 47.) 
Faith—to believe on Jesus Christ. (xvii. 3.) 

Love for Christ, Who came from the Father. (Ver. 42.) 
Obedience—doing the works of God. 

III. Lessons. 1. Privileges useless by themselves. 
Abraham’s children must have Abraham’s faith. 

2. Faith without works dead. (James ii. 26.) 
Belief in Christ involves surrender to Christ. 

3. True sons of God are free. 

They learn of Him—education. 

They live with Him—freedom. 

They abide for ever—permanence. 

Which are we—slaves of sin or children of God? 


CHRIST AND THE BLIND MAN. 


To read—St. John tx. 1—11 and 35—38. Golden 


Text—ver, 25. 


SEPTEMBER 13TH. 


INTRODUCTION. Three months passed since con- 
versation in last lesson. Christ been staying in and 
near Jerusalem. Now is again found in the city 
talking quietly with His disciples on the Sabbath 
(ver. 14), probably on way to or from the temple 
service. A miracle is wrought of especial difficulty. 

I, NATURAL SIGHT. (1—11.) Question on the 
story :— 

The patient—sufferer all his life—object of pity to 
neighbours. 

The cause—was it punishment for some sin of his 
parents or himself ? 

No. Unusual suffering must not be connected 
with some particular sin. (See St. Luke xiii. 2—3.) 


THE QUIVER. 


This calamity happened for the glory of God. 

The Saviour—come to be the “Light of the 
World.” 

Come to do God’s works of mercy. 

This miracle will aptly illustrate His mission. 

The cure—can notice three points— 

The use of means—saliva, clay, and water. 

The man had something to do—he went. 

The remedy was effectual—he saw. 

The neighbours—much interest aroused, 

Discussion—can it be the same man ? 

Inquiry—how were his eyes opened ? 

Doubt—can this be right on the Sabbath? (Ver. 16.) 

The result—excommunication of the man from 
the synagogue by the Pharisees for his defence of 
Christ. 

I]. SPIRITUAL SIGHT. 
about his faith. 
Son of God ? 

He has seen Him with his newly opened eyes ; 

He has heard Him with his ears. 

Does he believe in his heart ? 

He believes, acknowledges, worships. 

III. Lessons. The whole miracle a parable. 

1. The man—an example of a sinner. 

Born in sin, unable to see the truth. 

Hears Christ’s words, obeys His commands, washes 
in the fountain open for sin, and is saved. 

Is an object of suspicion to his friends, hatred 
to his enemies—has to bear opposition and persect- 
tion—is shielded and upheld by Christ. 

2. The Saviour an example to all His followers, 

Relieves the sufferings and sorrows of men. ° 

Works the works of God, who sent Him. 

Is light Himself and source of light to others, 

Does all to the glory of God. 


(35—38.) Christ asks him 
Does he, the outcast, believe on the 


A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 


IN 


THREE 


CHAPTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WILL.” 


CHAPTER I. 

ND now you see for your- 
selves,” said Lily Leeson, 
taking up her whip and 

arranging her veil, “ that 

she won't go. You can’t 
persuade her, not any of 
you, any more than I can. 

If Patricia says she won't 

do a thing, she won’t. It 

must be very nice to have 
such a power in oneself, 

I wish I were like that; 

but I’m not, a bit. I al- 

ways let other people de- 
cide for me; I’m entirely 
dependent on other people. 


I’m sure you must despise me for being such a poor 
weak thing.” 

Miss Leeson had adjusted her veil to a desirable 
level, and she turned her sweetly pretty pink and 
white face to the Squire, as she pointedly addressed 
her last sentence to him. Her babyish, innocent blue 
eyes and pathetic drooping mouth told him that she 
meant her words as a question, and they begged an 
immediate answer. 

“I don’t think you'a poor weak thing, and I don't 
despise you; you’re as a woman should be. I don't 
like to see girls so independent,” said the Squire. He 
spoke to her, but he was not looking at her. His 
angry gaze rested on another girlish figure standing 
apart at the large old-fashioned bow-window. 

“Why won’t you go to the Duchess’s reception, oF 
whatever it is, Miss Patricia?” he said sternly, and 
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he frowned heavily. That Patricia Leeson annoyed 

im. 

. The girl moved from the window and joined the 
group, consisting of her sister, and the Squire and his 
two sisters. 

Wilfred Heathcote and his married sister, Mrs. 
Avice Drake, and his unmarried sister, Miss Anna 
Heathcote, were all very tall and powerful-looking— 
they were considered clever, but decidedly plain. The 
Misses Leeson were considered the direct opposite of 
plain. Elizabeth Leeson, “Lizzie” in childhood, 
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inoffensive old country gentleman, who had not been 
in very good health of late years. Lily Leeson said 
she was nervous and timid, and was afraid she was 
rather delicate. So Patricia used laughingly to assert 
that, as they had no brother, and as grandfather was 
getting old, she must be the man of the family now. 
Gradually all heavier duties devolved on her as a 
matter of course, and from a very young girl she had 
taken the responsibility on herself of managing 
affairs and the people abcut her. She did not play 
the martyr over it—far from it; she gave the im- 





“She tore off for a gallop over the hills.”’—p. 779. 


“Lily "—by her own request—since she had blossomed 
into womanhood, and had appreciated her blonde 
fairness, was an acknowledged beauty, and was sup- 
posed to be waiting to make a grand match, as she 
had arrived at the age of twenty-four and was still 
Miss Leeson ; and Miss Patricia Leeson, who was 
such a contrast to her sister and four years her junior, 
was acknowledged the most attractive girl in the 
county. There was a spirit of life, and dash, and 
brilliancy about her, unmarred by anything hard or 
metallic. Her friends always said that she was not 
really pretty, and not exactly handsome, and that it 
was no good giving an inventory of her charms, as 
you must see her, dominated by her ever-varying 
moods, to understand what she was like ; they owned 
the favourite mood she indulged in was one of self- 
reliance. The Misses Leeson were orphans, and had 
always lived with their grandfather, a simple, quiet, 


pression of enjoying the position. Lily used to tell 
her that strangers never would believe that she, 
Patricia, was the younger Miss Leeson, that every- 
body thought her so much older in her ways than 
herself. This piece of information never disturbed 
Patricia in the slightest degree—she only smiled and 
shrugged her shoulders in a manner that her sister 
found very irritating. 

Wilfred Heathcote lived at the Manor House, 
Brindleton, as had his ancestors for generations past, 
and was called the Squire, as his fathers had been 
before him. He had been travelling in the East for 
years, and only returned a twelvemonth before, when 
he had been summoned to the last Squire’s deathbed. 
He had left the little Leesons children, and came 
back to find them women. He persuaded Avice, who 
was a widow, to keep house for him and Anna, and 
the two families were in constant communication 
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with one another. The Squire had passed his verdict 
—he said he liked Lily, she was so gentle and sweet 
and yielding ; but Patricia annoyed him. 

He had never felt'so vexed with her as he did now, 
as she came slowly from the window but did not 
answer his question. 

“Why won’t you go to the Duchess’s reception, 
Miss Patricia?” he repeated quite angrily. 

“T’ve told you so often,” said Patricia in her rich, 
full voice, tapping her boot impatiently with her 
riding-whip. “You must surely all believe that I 
should like to go; I feel I have no right to go, so 
I won’t go—and, as Lily says, nobody can persuade me. 
I tell you grandpapa is very strange somehow now ; 
as you know, he has been ill for a very long while.” 

“That’s just it,” said Mrs. Drake, putting up her 
eyeglasses—she and Anna were both near-sighted : 
Anna wore spectacles, and said she was glad she could, 
as she hated having to stick glasses up whenever 
she wanted to look at anything—“ he’s no worse than 
he has been for months; he’s really much better. 
It’s not as if you were nursing him ; in fact, nobody 
is nursing him—there’s no need for it. Dr. Ballam 
says he is stronger than he has been for some time.” 

“Stronger ; yes,” said Patricia, drawing her dark 
brows together, “ but very strange.” 

“In what way?” asked Anna, who was a young 
woman with no taste for mystery. 

“T’ve told you, I can’t exactly explain,” said Patricia 
hesitatingly. 

“That’s how she keeps on worrying me!” said 
Lily, in the tones of a trembling persecuted child, and 
looking at the Squire for sympathy. 

“You know as well as I do what I mean,” said 
Patricia rather hotly, as she fingered the scarlet flower 
in her riding-bodice. Then’ she went over to Mrs. 
Drake. “You would understand if you lived in the 
house—anybody would,” she said quickly. “He gets 
very restless towards evening, and sends for one of us 
to sit with him sometimes.” 

“ And I can’t go,” interrupted Lily ; “I’m not strong- 
minded like you.” 

Patricia coloured slightly, but continued, without 
taking notice of the interruption: “ He won’t let us 
be with him unless he sends for us. Lily says she 
can’t go, so I go. And when I’m with him he says 
I do him good, that I quiet him. But he doesn’t talk, 
and doesn’t care for me to talk to him. He may be 
stronger, but it seems to me that he’s very strange. 
I know that Dr. Ballam and everybody say that I 
exaggerate, that there’s nothing in it, that he’s simply 
getting old.” 

“T shall tell Ballam to order him a nurse,” said 
Heathcote. 

“ He wouldn’t have one; and Dr. Ballam would say 
there was no occasion for one with Thompson in the 
house, who has been as good as a nurse to him for 
years. He’s the only one of the servants he allows 
to come near him now—he has taken a dislike to all 
the others.” 

“Thompson will be with him ; it’s not as if you were 
indispensable to him,” said Mrs. Drake. ‘“ My dear 
Patricia. I don’t see what prevents your going with 
us, I should be the first to bid you stay at home if I 


thought you ought. But by your own showing he 
only gets restless of an evening, and now and then he 
sends for one of you. If you ought not to go, Lily 
ought not either.” 

“T don’t see that. Lily can’t sit with him.” 

“Why can’t she, if you can?” asked Anna. 

“You forget, I’m not bold, and all that, like Patricia,” 
said Lily tearfully. “It’s very unkind of you all, 
because I haven’t nerves of iron, to say that I’m self. 
ish. I can’t sit with him when he’s restless.” 

“We don’t say you’re selfish, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Drake, kissing the small woeful face. “Of course you 
can go, and so could Patricia if she liked. He’s not 
bound to want her just that evening.” 

“But if he should, and I wasn’t there? I shouldn't 
enjoy myself with such an idea in my head; I couldn't 
—poor old man! Anyway, I think somebody ought to 
be in the house with him besides the servants.” 

“Tt’s a pity you didn’t think of that before,” said 
Lily. You intended going.—Why,” speaking to the 
others, “ her dress is made—lovely ! exactly like mine: 
perfectly plain, of white and gold brocade. It’s old; 
we found it in an antique chest up in the lumber-room: 
it must have belonged to grandmamma’s grandmother. 
We have white satin shoes with large old gold buckles, 
and white feather screen-fans with gold handles,” 

“T meant to go,” said Patricia, ‘but I can’t now. 
I haven’t left home of anevening for the last week; 
I was too uneasy. I shall speak to Dr. Ballam 
again, and get him to make grandfather have some 
medical attendant.” 

“ There you’re right,” said Wilfred. ‘“ But allowing 
anything should be wrong, what good would you be 
in the house, pray? You'd be better out of it.” 

“Oh!” laughed Lily ; “you don’t know Patricia. 
What good would she be? why, she thinks there’s 
nobody of such importance as she is anywhere.—Own, 
Patricia,” she added playfully to her sister, “ that you 
don’t believe the world—and, above all, Brindleton 
and Laurel Lodge—could get on without you. But I 
suppose you’re right; you’re so clever with your 
sciences, and mathematics, and things.” 

“Good-bye,” said Patricia suddenly to Anna, as if 
she had had enough of the conversation ; and she held 
her head up very proudly. 

“Oh ! I’ve made her angry !” said Lily in a plaint- 
ive whisper to the Squire. “I’m so sorry! She’ll 
give it me so when we get home.” 

“Good-bye,” said Patricia to Mrs. Drake. 

“ Then you won't go?” 

“ Can't, please.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Mrs. Drake. “I ’mafraid 
you do exaggerate your importance justa little. Roy- 
alty and foreign dignitaries don’t come into this part 
of the world every day of the week. This reception— 
or whatever it is, as Wilfred says—will be a thing 
to be remembered, and it’s ridiculous your giving it 
up for a nonsensical fancy. However, I can only say 
that I shall be very disappointed at not having the 
onerous undertaking of chaperoning such a fascinat- 
ing personage as yourself.” 

“You're very kind,” said Patricia sadly. 

Mrs. Drake kissed her affectionately. 

After Lily had made her adieus, the two girls, holding 
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up their riding-skirts, and followed by the Squire, 
went out of the room. Avice and Anna stood at the 
window, and watched them waiting on the Manor 
House steps for their horses. 

“How unlike they are!” said Anna. 
them.” 

Wilfred Heathcote was also thinking how unlike 
they were. He noticed for the first time that Lily 
was the taller of the two: he had always thought 
Patricia was. She had a certain noble way of carry- 
ing herself which gave her a very fine presence. 

Lily was like the general idea one forms of a fairy, 
with her delicate colouring and exquisite slimness ; but 
Patricia was the earth-born woman. She was usually 
rather pale, but with none of the pallor of ill-health ; 
her hair was dark and heavy, her features somewhat 
marked, her eyes were as changeable as her moods— 
deep, stern, laughing, solemn, tantalising, all in turn ; 
her figure was perfect in its youthful fulness and soft 
roundness; her expression was so intelligent, she 
looked so strong, that decision, fearlessness, deter- 
mination seemed the characteristics most fitted to her. 

The horses came up. 

Wilfred helped Lily on to the cream-coloured 
Titania, while Patricia stood near, stroking her dark 
sleek Mexican steed, Zoroaster. 

“Do you like strong-minded women ?” asked Lily. 

“No, I don’t,” said Wilfred unreservedly and sharply. 

Patricia heard him. In a second, with the groom’s 
assistance, she was on Zoroaster’s back. 

“You might have had the politeness to wait for 
me,” said Wilfred, coming to her, and speaking in a 
low voice, so that only she could hear. 

Her cheeks were crimson ; she looked at him de- 
fiantly. 

“T wanted to take you down to supper to-morrow 
night,’ he said. “There’s to be a band of stringed 
instruments in the picture-gallery, and I wanted to 
show you the Duke’s most valuable pictures.” 

The crimson subsided, and she smiled. 

“I’m very sorry I can’t go,” she said softly. 

“Can't !—Won’t, you mean !” 

“Then won't, if you like,” 
hitting Zoroaster sharply on the neck. 

Zoroaster plunged and reared, as if protesting 
against being taken unawares, and then dashed down 


“Look at 


she answered testily, 


the avenue. 

“ How she rides!” said the Squire between his teeth, 
as he went back into the house. 

And when he joined his women-folk, he stood with 
his back to the fire and whistled softly and aimlessly. 

“Please don’t fidget, Wilfred.” said Anna, as she 
buried her fingers perplexedly in the fuzzy inartistic 
bunch of “fringe” that ornamented her forehead. 
She had taken up the study of architecture lately, 
and demurred at being disturbed when at her new 
pastime. 

“TI was just thinking,” said Wilfred, “that that 
poor little Lily must have a bad time of it with that 
young lady.” 

“Lily can take care of herself,” grunted Anna, not 
taking her eyes from her designs, and continuing 
her sketching. 

“She's beautiful,” said Avice, 
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“Very,” said the Squire. 
“She doesn’t look half as well when she hasn’t 
tonged and curled her hair, I can tell you,” said Anna. 
“Give me Patricia.” 

“ A woman should make the best of herself,” said 
the Squire. “I suppose Miss Patricia would disdain 
all little arts: that’s part of her audacity.” 

“Part of her charm,” said Anna, as if she had 
settled the question, and didn’t wish to hear any 
more about it. 

Meanwhile the Misses Leeson were riding home 
quietly after Zoroaster’s outburst of indignation. 

“T’ll trouble you, Patricia,” said Lily, with a look 
that was far from babyish, “not to make out that 
grandpapa is going cranky. That kind of thing isn’t 
pleasant in a family.” 

“ Honestly, I think his brain is failing, as I’ve told 
you,” said Patricia coldly. “I shall tell Dr. Ballam 
too. I was obliged to give some reason, though I 
didn’t really say that. They pestered me so about 
going to-morrow night.” 

“Yes, it was very idiotic of Mrs. Drake and Anna.” 
said Lily (she ignored the Squire). “It really won't 
matter whether you go or not. I only tried to per- 
suade you because I thought it would look so strange 
if I went and you didn’t.” 

“Thanks,” said Patricia. 

And when they reached Laurel Lodge she said she 
didn’t want any lunch—Zoroaster must have some 
exercise. So she tore off for a gallop over the hills. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE following evening, at about nine o’clock, the 
carriage from the Manor House drove up to Laurel 
Lodge. The ladies would not descend, in case of dis- 
arranging their finery; so Wilfred went alone, and 
was shown into the drawing-room. There he found 
Patricia in a long dark brown velvet gown, with 
nothing to relieve its sombreness. 

“Lily will be down in a minute,” she said stiffly. 
“She’s ready, and looks perfectly lovely.” 

Before the minute had passed there was a rustle of 
silk, and Lily fluttered into the room, an apparition of 
beauty: snowy neck and arms gleaming from the 
gold-embroidered brocade ; blue eyes shining like twin 
stars; bright red lips gently parted ; soft yellow hair 
curled and waved on the little head in seemingly 
wonderful abandonment. Asmall bunch of the Manor 
House stephanotis lay among the curls, and a large 
bunch rested on her left shoulder. 

“Shall Ido?” asked the apparition of beauty inno- 
cently. 

“T must compliment you; I have never seen you 
look so well,” said Heathcote warmly. Then he 
shifted his gaze to Patricia. 

She was standing carelessly, with her foot on the 
fender and her elbow on the mantel-piece ; her face, 
surmounted by the dark plaited coronet of hair, 
rested on her hand, and was turned to meet his gaze: 
her mobile mouth curved mischievously, as if, although 
she knew she could stand no comparison, she invited 
him to make one between her and that brilliant speci- 
men of womanhood, 
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“ He felt that he had turned from Morning to look on Night.” 


He felt that he had turned from Morning to look 
on Night. He said nothing, but took the fleecy 
white coverings Lily held out to him. For a few 
moments his eyes were riveted on her, and he did not 
move. 

Lily thought he was lost in admiration, so never 
stirred. 

As a matter of fact, he was conjuring up a vision 
of Patricia in that frock which, he had been told, was 
exactly like the one before him. He had seen her in 
evening dress; he knew how she would have looked 
—charming! sublime! He felt positively enraged 
against her. 

“Come,” he said to Lily, putting the fleecy coverings 
round her ; “ we mustn’t keep Avice and Anna waiting.” 

“Oh! I forgot they were there,” said Patricia. “I°ll 
run down to see them.” 

So while Lily was being packed in the carriage she 
made Mrs. Drake and Anna loosen their wraps. 

“How fine you are!” she said. 

“How’s your grandfather?” asked Avice. 

“He's been better to-day.” 

“Go in out of the cold. You see, you could have 
come.” 

Patricia ran in under the porch, and stood in the 
lighted doorway. 

“T hope you'll enjoy yourselves, Good-night!” she 
cried, 


Wilfred said nothing, but the others called back 
“Good-night” as the carriage drove away. 

Then, left alone, Patricia went slowly back to the 
drawing-room, and stood and looked listlessly in the 
fire, with her hands clasped locsely in front of her. 

“He was cruel,” she thought, “not to say good- 
night.” She was very lonely—a sob rose, but she 
checked it. “Perhaps, after all, I ought to have 
gone,” she murmured. “What a happy night I 
should have had! And yet, surely I ought not to have 
gone; surely it cannot be right to do a something 
that we feel is wrong and unkind.” 

So she opened a book, and tried to force herself to 
fix her attention on it. : 

The entertainment at the Duchess’s was a magnifi- 
cent affair, but Wilfred Heathcote soon grew tired of 
it. His rage against Patricia gradually cooled, and 
at last he told himself penitently that he ought to 
have said good-night to her. He could not get his 
thoughts away from her—they clung to her. He did 
not see the gaily dressed women who were on all sides 
of him; he only saw a girl in a brown velvet gown. 
She who appreciated pleasure so fully must have had 
good reasons for keeping away from a scene she would 
have delighted in so much. The idea of her being 
alone suddenly oppressed him. He got out of the 
way at supper-time ; he would not sit down to supper 
He considered fate had cheated him of the partner he 
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ould have chosen, so without that partner he would 
have no supper. As the night wore on he thought of 
her more and more. The glare of the lights and the 
clanging of the music jarred on him ; ue wished him- 
self away from all these noisy people; he wished 
himself in the quiet drawing-room at Laurel Lodge, 
with that dark-robed maiden whom he had not bidden 
good-night. 

The lonely dark-robed maiden could not fix her 
attention on her book; she could not help thinking 
of the glare of the lights and the clanging of 12 
music, and could not help longing to be among 11% 
noisy people just as much as Heathco e wisl 2d hin- 
self away from them. But she thought of Wilfred 
Heathcote more than of anything else, for she knew 
the staying at home of itself would have been no- 
thing to her. Unfortunately, it had evidently been 
the means of incensing him to such an extent that 
he had behaved cruelly to her. That was why she 
was forced to acknowledge she almost regretted not 
going: that was why the evening dragged so slowly. 
She tried to read again ; and then that feeling of un- 
easiness which she had been experiencing the last few 
days began to steal over her, and she put down her 
book. She looked at the clock: it was past eleven ; 
she would go to bed. 

Just then the door opened, and Thompson came 
into the room. 

“Tf you please, Miss Patricia,” he said, “ the master 
says he would like you to sit with him.” 

“Tt’s late. Isn’t he in bed yet?” asked Patricia. 

“He wouldn’t go, miss. He says I’m not to go near 
him any more until the morning, but he would like 
you to sit with him.” 

“Ts he very restless, Thompson ?” 

Thompson hesitated. 

“Very, miss, I should say.” 

A bell sounded loudly. 

“Oh! there’s his bell, miss! I daren’t go to him; 
I seem to excite him.” 

“I'll go,” said Patricia. Her heart beat tumultu- 
ously. 

“If you please, miss,” said Thompson, in a rather 
timid voice—he was no longer young, and things 
upset him—“if you please, Miss Patricia, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy says if you feel nervous you had better have a 
glass of wine, or something.” 

“I’m not nervous,” said Patricia steadily, going up- 
stairs ; then she added kindly, “ Youand Mrs. Kennedy 
are working yourselves into a fever about nothing, 
I’m sure.” 

“We don’t say there’s anything,” said Thompson 
hurriedly ; “and you’re the pluckiest young lady 
I’ve ever known. I don’t know what we should 
do without you. Mrs. Kennedy and {I will be in the 
next room, so we should hear your bell in a minute, 
and the new gardener will stay in the kitchen. 
There’s his bell again !” 

They had reached the bedroom door. Patricia 
knocked. 

“Ts that you, Patricia?” called out a shrill voice. 
“Nobody but you is to come in; I won’t have any- 
body else, “ 

Patricia turned the handle. 


“It’s only I,” she said, going into the room, and 
motioning to the anxious Thompson to go away. ‘The 
gas was flaring in the bedroom. “ How are you, grand- 
papa? Shall I turn the gas down?” 

“No; I like the light. I want to tell you something, 
Patricia. Sit down. That Thompson can’t hear us, 
can he?” 

“No. Why?” asked Patricia, looking at the eager 
ol. ‘ace. She had never seen her grandfather look 
like chis before. There was a cunning leer in the 
unnaturally bright eyes, and the shrivelled mouth 
was screwed into an expression of sharpness that was 
10 part of Geoffrey Leeson’s gentle character. 

*T’m not restless to-night, Patricia,” he said. “ Sit 
down—sit down. I’ve got a present for you, only I 
couldn’t give it you with that Thompson sneaking 
about. He wants everything I’ve got; he thinks 
he'll be able to rob me of everything. But there’s 
one thing that I’ve always vaiued very much, and 
which I’m going to hide from him. I’m going to 
hide it in such a funny way. You're to be my hiding- 
place ; if you hadn’t come, I should have been the 
hiding-place. Now, isn’t that funny? Of course, 
you don’t understand, but you will in a little 
while,” chuckling gleefully—“in a very little while. 
Don’t talk to me; nota word. I want to think. I’ve 
thought a great deal lately. Don’t move; it excites 
me.” 

The bell-rope was near his chair. ‘“ Ballam must be 
sent for,” thought Patricia. So she said tranquilly— 

“I’m not going to move. Please ring the bell. 
I’m thirsty. You’ve no need to see Thompson ; Ill 
go to the door, and tell him to bring me a glass of 
water.” 

“No,” he said, “I’m not going to ring the bell; it 
excites me. And don’t move; it excites me. Let us 
both keep very quiet, Patricia—ve-ry quiet. Stupid 
girl, I’m going to cure your thirst. You’ve guessed 
it; howfunny! You’ll never be thirsty again. Let’s 
both keep very quiet: let’s go to sleep.” 

He leaned back in the large rounded arm-chair, and 
half-closed his eyes; and Patricia half-closed hers. 
She thought she could not do better than humour 
him—she prayed that he would sleep. She watched 
him from under her lowered lids. He seemed very 
quiet ; perhaps he would sleep; but if he should not, 
she must be ready—she could not deceive herself—she 
must be ready for anything! Oh! why had she been 
so weak as to gratify Lily and not tell the Heathcotes 
of the dread fancy that had possessed her lately? 
Why hadn’t she told the Squire to-night, even at the 
last moment? Perhaps he would have insisted on 
staying with her. She would have felt safe if he 
had been there. Now nobody was with her; she was 
alone to face—to face—she wouid not even tell her- 
self what. She feared to tell herself even that her 
dread fancy had become a substantial reality. 

The figure opposite her kept still. Could she slip 
out of the room? Then she saw that the eyelids were, 
as before, only half-closed, and that the eyes were nar- 
rowly watching her. She would have to pass the quiet 
figure with the watching eyes: she had better stay 
where she was; he was as agile as acat. If she dis- 
turbed him and excited him, she might do great 
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mischief. As it was, he was quiet ; and if she kept quiet 
he might fall asleep. So she let her eyelids droop 
lower and lower, and she feigned sleep. 

Never in all her young life had time gone so slowly : 
every minute was like an hour, every hour would be 
an age! She knew it was past midnight, and she 
knew a century would seem to crawl before the dawn 
of day would come. It was so difficult to keep still 
with heart and temples throbbing as if they would 
burst. And then she was vexed with herself, and 
called herself a coward. His mind was wandering 
a little: that was all. Yet, why did the glimpse 
she caught of those glittering eyes tell her that she 
was his prisoner: that he would not let her pass? 
She would not move—it was well not to move; he 
might sleep. While he was so still he did her no 
harm. Besides, what harm could he do her? he was 
old, she was young and strong. 

Then she saw him put his hand in the pocket of his 
dressing-gown ; she saw him stand up; in a second he 
was before her brandishing something that Slashed in 
the air. 

“Now you ’re asleep,” he laughed, “I can hide my 
Italian dagger; he shan’t rob me of it—I ll hide it— 
in your throat!” 

Now she knew what he was brandishing in the air— 
now she knew she must struggle for her life! The 
mad face above her told her there was no mind behind 
it, that there was nothing capable of understanding an 
appeal for mercy. She must fight ! 

She tried to call for help, but could articulate no 
sound. 

The distorted triumphant face was near hers; one 
sinewy hand was clutching at her throat, and the 
other was coming down—down with the flashing steel. 
But she struggled—how, and for how long, she never 
knew. She could not wrest the dagger from him, but 
she kept cool and struggled. At last she found she 
had her enemy on the ground ; that she was pinioning 
him by the wrists, that he could not touch her now ; 
and she thanked God for the courage and strength He 
had given her. 

Then reaction set in, and she would have run away ; 
but she saw that the dagger was still in the dried 
yellow hand, and she would not leave the poor old 
man till that was taken from him. So she still held 
him by the wrists, and she shrieked— 

“Help! Help!! Help!!!” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE chill October dawn was breaking as the carriage 
drove up to Laurel Lodge. Patricia heard the wheels, 
and stood under the porch to receive it. 

Lily had had many triumphs that evening, and was 
descanting on them to the other occupants of the 
carriage ; and then, just as if to spoil all her pleasure, 
there was Patricia standing like some spectre of ill- 
omen under the porch. 

“Patricia up at this hour!” said Mrs. Drake. 
‘How bad she looks! What can be the matter?” 

*I don't suppose it’s anything,” said Lily im- 
patiently ; “she often sits up late, and she’s fond of 
looking dramatic over nothing.” 
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“Wilfred,” said Mrs, Drake, “I’m going to get 
out.” 

“Very well,” said the Squire; he was scared by 
Patricia's appearance. 

“So shall I,” said Anna. 

Patricia made a step towards them, with her finger 
on her lip, enjoining silence. Her face was haggard, 
and pale to ghastliness ; her hair was dishevelled, her 
eyes staring; her dress was crumpled at the throat 
and torn at the wrists, 

“What’s the matter?” asked Avice Drake. 

“Please don’t make a noise,” said Patricia, in a 
hoarse whisper, and as if she spoke with difficulty; 
“his room is just up there; you may disturb him. 
Come in and I will tell you.” 

They all followed her to the drawing-room, and in 
a few words she told them what had occurred. 

“ And when I called for help,” she sa‘d, “ Mrs. Ken. 
nedy, and Thompson, and the new gardener, came run- 
ning in, and they bound him with ropes, and I sent 
for Dr. Ballam. Ballam and his assistant, and a nurse 
from the village, are with him.  Ballam says the 
paroxysm has passed, that he is quite quiet now, and 
that I’m not to go to bed in case he should ask to see 
me.” 

“Don’t let him ask for me!” cried Lily. “Oh! I 
wish I hadn't to stop here !”’ 

“Tt’s all right, Lily,” said Patricia, going over to 
her. 

“Come to the Manor,” said Avice. 

“Do go, Lily,” said Patricia, “you can ; there’s 
nothing for you to do here.” 

“Yes, come,” said the Squire and Anna. 

Lily was delighted. She only had to put a few 


things in a portmanteau—she didn’t care to go into 


her room, as it was next to her grandfather's. Patricia 
might put afew things together for her, she knew 
where everything was kept. 

“Put in my new black satin slippers ; and don't 
forget the curling-tongs,” whispered Lily. Anna 
heard her and smiled. 

Patricia went out of the room without a murmur. 

Avice took Wilfred aside. 

“T shall stay with Patricia,” she said. 

“No, go home and rest,” he said ; “ come over after 
breakfast ; I shall stay with her till you come.” 

Patricia put the things in the portmanteau, and 
Thompson put the portmanteau on the carriage. 

“Tsn’t the Squire coming?” asked Lily, as she drove 
off with Avice and Anna. 

“ He’s going to stay with Patricia.” 

“What for?” asked Lily; “Dr. Ballam is in the 
house.” 

At that moment Wilfred was talking earnestly to 
Patricia. 

“Don’t send me away,” he pleaded ; “I can’t let you 
be alone.” 

“T don’t want to be alone,” said Patricia, her white 
face turned up to him, her large dark grey eyes looking 
at him. 

There was a deep silence ; he stood watching her. 

Suddenly she threw her hands out to him as if seek- 
ing his help; he caught her hands in his and held 
them closely and tenderly, 
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Oh!” she murmured, “I was so frightened—so 
frightened —so frightened !” 

“Poor child! don’t think of it any more.” 

He pressed her hands to his breast—the clinging 
touch of her soft yielding fingers told him in one 
moment what he had wanted of her all these months, 
why she had annoyed him, angered him; this was 
what he had wanted, this—this ! that she should turn 
tohim, come to him, cling to him. How happy he 
felt! He would tell her nothing now—now was not 
the time ; he must wait his time. 

“Please don’t tell Lily I was frightened,” she mur- 
mured, “because she has nobody but me. But I was 
frightened—so frightened !—even when I had him 
down I was frightened—and—and I was going to run 
away from him.” 

“Why didn’t you? You should have.” 

“Because he still had the dagger ; I was afraid if I 
left him he might do himself some harm.” 

“Brave child! brave child!” was all Wilfred could 
say; and he had the greatest difficulty to prevent 
himself from clasping her to him. 

She took her hands from his. He made her lie down 
on the sofa. 

“Try to sleep,” he said. And she closed her eyes 
obediently. Tie looked at her. What a tired and 
worn-out piece of humanity she was! Her plaited 
coronet had fallen, the heavy long braid was hanging 
rough and uncoiled ; the bloom of youth had deserted 
her pale cheeks ; there were ugly blue marks on her 
round throat and wrists. Those marks made him 
shudder to think what she had escaped. As he left 
the room he said to himself that those who were 
strong and brave for the sake of others needed some- 
one to protect them against the impulses of their own 
generous natures, 

Avice came and kept Patricia company, and Lily 
was a visitor at the Manor House. Heathcote was 
very often at Laurel Lodge, and no matter how late he 
returned to the Manor, Lily was waiting for him in the 
dark avenue. Evidently she was not nervous any 
more. She said she was anxious about her grand- 
father, but she dropped him very soon out of the con- 
versations. She admired the Squire’s manliness— 
she had come to the conclusion that she would like 
to live on at the Manor—but, as its mistress. So 
she worked hard to please, while Patricia was out 
of the way ; Patricia forced herself on people's notice 
80! She made the Squire promenade up and down 
the avenue—and he and Anna used to laugh slily at 
the fascinating wrapping arrangements she made for 
these nightly walks. 

Geoffrey Leeson had no more paroxysms, and died in 
afew days, and then Avice brought Patricia to the 
Manor. 

Winter had set in, and the Misses Leeson were 
still the Heathcotes’ guests ; guests and hosts called 
one another by their first names, and great friendli- 
ness was the order of the day. The Squire called 
Patricia “ Trissie.” 

Lily said Patricia was strictly business-like and 
all that, so, of course, Patricia had to see the lawyers 
about old Mr. Leeson’s affairs. The Heathcotes 
chafed at this, and said that she ought to rest now. 
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Lily’s plans with regard to becoming lady of the 
Manor were not progressing, and she fretted over the 
general petting that was being lavished on Patricia. 
Patricia must be got rid of. 

It was a snowy afternoon, and Avice went to the 
library to find a book. The door was ajar, and she 
heard Patricia say— 

“1 don’t understand you.” 

“You pretend you don’t,” she heard Lily reply; 
“how can you go on staying in a man’s house when 
you heard him say yourself that he didn’t like 
strong-minded women ?” 

Avice kept still, and put up her glasses ; it always 
seemed to her she could hear better with her glasses 
up. 

“Aunt Amelia would be very pleased to have you.” 

Lily came towards the door, and Avice glided away, 
and told the Squire what she had heard. 

So the Squire went to the library. Patricia was 
alone. She had been very sweet and gentle lately; he 
found her strangely cold now. 

“T want to speak with you,” she said stiffly. 

“Speak,” he answered smiling. 

* No, after all, I ll take a walk down to the village 
first ; I must think.” 

* Nonsense—speak now ; I have something to say to 
you too. Come into my pavilion, and make tea for 
me. We shan't be disturbed there.” They went into 
the hall. “Put this on,” he said imperatively, en- 
veloping her in his fur coat. 

The avenue had to be crossed to get to the Squire's 
pavilion, which lay in the shrubbery. It was dusk; 
snow was falling. They went on for a few steps. 

“You can’t walk in the snow in those thin little 
satin shoes,” said Heathcote ; and he lifted her in his 
arms and carried her across the avenue. Patricia was 
too astonished to utter a word. “I shouldn’t have 
thought you were so small,” he said, looking down at 
her from his great height, “with all those grand airs 
you have at times.” 

The pavilion was a nest of luxury and ease ; Oriental 
rugs, curtains, lounges, draperies, and high palms 
stretching towards the gilded domed ceiling. The 
fire was burning brightly ; the silver urn was hissing 
as if calling attention to the fact that tea was to be 
made. 

“T shall be back in a few minutes,” said Wilfred ; 
“ please make the tea. No flying away, thank you; I 
shall lock you in.” And he went out of the pavilion, 
locked the door behind him, and took the key. The 
Squire meant action, and intended everybody should 
know he meant action. 

He found Avice, Anna, and Lily in the morning- 
room, the usual afternoon retreat. 

“Wilfred,” said Avice pointedly, “Lily says Patricia 
is going to leave us.” 

“She thinks of living, perhaps, for a time, with 
Aunt Amelia,” said Lily. 

“Trissie going to leave us, indeed!” said the 
Squire. 

“Tt’s so ridiculous, Wilfred,” sneered Lily, “for 
you to call her Trissie. She’s not a girl for a pet 


name ; everybody calls me Lily, but everybody calls 
her Patricia.” 
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“Everybody calls her Patricia,” said the Squire 
coolly, “ that’s why I call her Trissie. So she’s going 
to leave us, is she? Well. I think of marrying !” 

There was a long silence—his sisters’ faces beamed, 
Lily looked up brightly and expectantly. 

‘““T know the kind of wife I want,” he continued ; 
“T’m nota boy ; I’m well in my thirties ; I like travel- 
ling and going about—I like being amused; I want a 
wife who ‘ll be a companion to me, somebody who is 
clever and intelligent ; somebody who will help me, 
uphold me, whom I can rely on. A flimsy creature 
won't do for me.” 

His sisters’ faces still beamed, but the brightness 
was gone from Lily’s; her features had hardened ; she 
looked old. Her plans were frustrated ; she felt that 
these big Heathcotes were laughing at her—she 
would outwit them yet. 

“ Where’s Patricia?” she said. 

“She told me she would walk down to the village,” 
said the Squire, “but I left her in the garden.” 

Lily went out of the room quickly. 

“We wish you luck, dear,’ Anna and Avice said 
together, as soon as she was gone. 

“I knew you would,” said Wilfred, much moved. 

“We don’t mind leaving the Manor House for 
Patricia,” said Avice. 

“Wilfred,” said Anna, settling her spectacles, 
“don’t let Lily live on here.” 

“Rather not,” laughed the Squire; “she can live 
with her Aunt Amelia, or any of her other much- 
talked-of relations or friends. She has plenty of 
money, and is not fond of home. Anyway, I’m not 
going to let her spoil my wife's life.” 

“ Wilfred,” said Anna, “ you’re a wise man.” 

“And you’re a clever girl,’ said he, pinching her 
ruddy cheek. 

“I declare,’ said Avice, going to the window, 
“there ’s Lily in her hat and jacket; look, she’s going 
to the village. Depend upon it, Wilfred, she’ll try 
and make mischief with Patricia.” 

““She won’t have the chance,” said Wilfred exult- 
ingly ; “Trissie said she was going to the village, 
but she’s in the pavilion. Wish me luck again, 
girls.” 

“Good luck—good luck!” they cried. 

Then he went out into the snow and crossed the 
avenue, and he smiled as he saw the marks of Lily's 


high heels oh the whitened path that led to the 
village. He turned the key and walked into the 
pavilion, his honest powerful face full of hope. 

The tea was made. Patricia had thrown off the 
fur coat and was leaning against it. 

“Wilfred,” she said, as he stood over her, “answer 
me truthfully : Am I a strong-minded woman?” 

“TI should think that the selfish, cowardly, silly, 
envious women would say you were.” 

“Butam I? am I?” 

“For the sake of argument I'll say you are, if you 
like. What then?” 

“Oh!” she sighed painfully. 

“But if you are a strong-minded woman,” he said, 
taking her hand, “in all truth I can say that I dor't 
like strong-minded women”—again she sighed, and 
tried to draw her hand away—“ but I love one.” 

Her face became transfigured by a new veauty—a 
beauty born of perfect joy! She turned away coyly; 
she dared not meet the passion of his glance 

The Squire, still holding her fluttering hand, sat on 
the couch, and passed his arm round the lissom 
graceful figure beside him. For a minute or two he 
said nothing, and then he spoke very softly, but very 
beseechingly. 

“Trissie,’ he said, “Trissie, I can’t let you go till 
you say you love me! _ Trissie, I can’t let you go 
till you say you ’ll marry me!” 


* * * * * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Heathcote were winding up 
their lengthened honeymoon with a trip on their 
pretty yacht, the Steadfast. A storm was raging, 
but they were both on deck standing arra-in-arm. 

“Not afraid?” he asks. 

“What a question,” she replies, “when you and 
I are together !” 

He looks at her glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“Do you know,” he says, “that the Squire’s wife is 
very lovely?” 

“I'm glad the Squire thinks so,” says the Squire's 
wife. 

The winds roar around them, and it is long before 
the storm abates—but the trim-built Steadfast bears 
up gallantly, and comes to no harm. 

So may Patricia’s brave, true, faithful heart battle 
against the waves of trouble on the sea of life! 

APOLLA, 
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CAMPERS.OUT. 
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Ms HY, Will, where are yer goin’ to?” 
“That’s tellin’s.” 


“No larks, now; where are yer goin’? ” 

“For n’oliday.” 

“A n’oliday !” the first exclaimed, in great surprise. 
“Where? How?” 

“I'm goin’ to camp out at the seaside for a week, 
and I’m goin’ to pay part o’ the cost myself. I’ve 
been savin’ up to get ’arf a crownd for weeks!” 

“My! yer lucky, you are!” 

“It’s rippin’ down there,” continued the second 
speaker—a London working lad of about fifteen— 
“jest rippin’. There’s a gent called ‘the Colonel’ as 
looks after the lot ; and yer sleeps in tents and eats in 
tents, yer washes in the sea, and walks about the 
sand-hills, and plays cricket, and sails on the water to 
Ramsgate—which makes you feel very queer all over 
—and sometimes in the hevenin’s yer has good old 
sing-song's.” 





“T should like to go too!” 

“Save up yer browns, then, instead of gettin’ beer 
and baccy, and get yer guv’nor or club director to 
recommend yer, and why shouldn’t you go as well 
as others? Lots 0’ boys goes.” 

“But ’arf a crownd don’t pay heverythink, sure-ly ? 
Who pays the rest?” 

“Swells. But I must be hoff, or I shall lose the 
train.” 

And hoff he went, through the crowded London 
thoroughfares, to Charing Cross station, where, at 
three o’clock, a hundred young working lads met at 
the appointed trysting place, and, with those who had 
the party in charge, were presently packed into a 
train for the time-honoured old town of Deal. 

Now, while the train is steaming through the fair 
garden of England—the county of Kent—let us in a 
few words describe the movement of which the fore- 
going imaginary conversation embodies some sub- 
stantial truth. 

Two years ago the London 
Diocesan Council for the Wel- 
fare of Young Men started the 
plan of taking genuine work- 
ing boys away from their work- 
shops for a week’s or a fort- 
night’s camping-out holiday 
at the seaside. The plan had 
been carried out with success 
in the north, and has taken 
firm root in the metropolis. 
The first year no fewer than 
six hundred lads were under 
canvas on the Deal sand-hills ; 
last year the number was 1,037 ; 
and this season, if funds per- 
mit, it is hoped that two thou- 
sand may be received. At all 
events, it is proposed to keep 
the camp open for four 
months, 
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The scheme forms part of an excellent and prac- 
tical work in clubs and institutes for London youths. 
A bright day seems indeed to be dawning for them. 
Life, we trust, will be rendered much more enjoyable 
and wholesome and righteous by the various practical 
efforts, including the coming Polytechnics, put forth 
on their behalf. 

The site of the camp is admirably chosen. Between 
Sandwich and Deal stretches a large expanse of grass- 
covered sand-hills or dunes, and in a slight hollow 
about a mile and a half out of Deal, and only a short 
distance from a steep shingly beach, are pitched the 
dozen large and small tents of the camp. 

A crimson flag flying from a knoll proclaims to all 
and sundry the title of the settlement, which indeed 
appears to be a favourite goal for the inhabitants and 
visitors of Deal. Many of these are of the sex called 
fair, who peep into the cook-house and so forth, and 
doubtless wonder how in the world so many of the 
helpless male sex can manage to exist in anything 
like comfort without women to look after them. 

There is a big marquee, which is used as mess-tent 
and common-room ; and here in the dull rainy even- 
ings which sometimes (!) vary our English summer, 
the boys assemble at concerts and engage in games. 
The marquee is‘also provided with books and papers. 

The cook-house of course has a cook, who is a 
member of the permanent staff. He has to prepare 
the stews and sea-pies, and other dishes of the good, 
wholesome fare provided for the lads. But every boy 





takes a part in the work of the camp, so that the staf 
need not be large. 

At the head is Colonel Farquharson, who knows how 
to combine firmness with kindness, and endeavours to 
take interest in the lads, inquiring after their calling 
and counselling them on their future. Under the Colonel 
are a sergeant-major, two sergeants, and a Deal boat. 
man, as well as the indispensable cook. All of these 
have been in Her Majesty’s service, and are permanent 
officials throughout the four months that the camp is 
pitched. 

In addition, members of the committee stay at the 
camp, join in the games, take part in the excursions, 
and show personal sympathy with the boys. 

It was, then, to this bright encampment, with its 
wholesome holiday life, that the party of lads was 
coming from Charing Cross station. They come 
on the recommendation of clergyman, employer—the 
“ouv’nor” referred to in our prefatory dialogue—or 
managers of institutes or clubs. They come, possibly, 
wan and weary, but return strengthened and refreshed, 
with a week or fortnight of happy memories behind 
them. 

Arrived at Deal station in the glow of the summer 
evening, they find one or more of the staff ready to 
receive them, axd, breaking soon into groups—each 
lad with his light parcel of luggage—they wend their 
way through the old town, with perhaps many a glance 
at the Downs—z<s the stretch of sea here is called—to 
the sand-hills, where possibly a group of lads whose 
time has not yet expired are, with others, awaiting the 


‘ new-comers. 


After inspection by the Colonel, the lads are marched 
into the big tent. and regaled with their first meal of 
tea and bread-and-butter. 

While this necessary refreshment is proceeding, 
the Colonel gives them a little address of welcome, 
and reads the few simple rules of the camp. Thea 
the lads are told off to their various tents. 

Now, the first evening is generally a restless time. 
Everything, to these children of the mighty city, is so 
strange, so novel. These sand-hills, these tents, this 
murmurous sea, this quiet evening light, all, all is 
so different from the narrow courts, the crowded 
thoroughfares, the whirl, the bustle, the garish lamps, 
and the monotonous toil of the great town. 

No work for a week —for a fortnight! with plenty 
of good food and plenty of happiness and freedom! 
No wonder that when everything is considered the 
London lads are restless and not prone to slumber. 

But boys are easy enough to manage when one 
knows how and has the power, and does not pull the 
reins too tight; and the staff do not interfere unless 
absolutely compelled. The boys are recommended to 
wander about the beach or over the dunes until at 
length there is some prospect of sleep closing their 
eyes. Straw mattresses are provided, also a pillow, 
a waterproof sheet, and two or three rugs, according 
to the weather. One of the staff sleeps in each of 
the large tents; prayers are also offered in each by the 
chaplain or the Colonel. 

Next morning the hats and jackets in which the 
campers-out have travelled from London are ex 
changed for blue sailors’ hats and jumpers, and in 
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this uniform they look some- 
thing like a set of smart 
young man-o’-war seamen. 
Service takes place in the 
marquee, conducted by the 
chaplain and the Colonel. 
The boys are paraded first; and, indeed, there is a 
certain amount of discipline exercised throughout 
the holiday. 

After the service in the morning the staff and 
visitors endeavour to make personal acquaintance 
with the boys, and then dinner arrives on the scene. 
This meal, we need not say, is quite a great “func- 


tion” for the lads, and is done full justice to. Sleep 
having been short, or light, or broken, the night 


before, symptoms of slumber show themselves after 
this hearty repast, and we can imagine the Sunday 
quiet that broods over the camp. In the evening the 
lads are marched to Deal, to the service at St. George’s 
church. 

Having had cocoa for breakfast, tea makes its 
appearance at the evening meal, and biscuit and 
cheese are provided for supper. Early to bed, especially 
on Sunday nights, is the rule, and at ten o'clock the 
placid moonlight shines palely down on the white- 
topped tents and the slumberous quiet. 

Very different is the scene next morning. Now 
the holiday is to begin in brisk earnest. During 
breakfast the programme for the day is generally 
arranged, which—with our “samples ” of climate, as a 
Yankee cousin is said to have stigmatised our variable 
weather—often depends on wind and tide. Should 
these prove favourable, however, two small vessels 
may soon be seen careering over the waves to Rams- 
gate; or some lads are catching any number of 
crabs in a rowing boat, or some are fishing. Vastly 
proud are these if they catch any denizen of the 
deep; and as our old friend Pepys might say,“ very 
Pretty” is it to see the young fishers march up to the 
cook-house on their return, to have their spoils of the 
Sea prepared for their dinner. 

There are other excursions afoot. One day a long 
straggling party will find its way over the dunes to 
quaint old Sandwich —one of the Cinque Ports. This is 
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a delightful country walk. There are lovely wild 
flowers to be found, birds and beasts to be observed, 
the freshest of fresh air to be breathed, and the ever- 
varying aspects of sea and shore and sky to be 
noticed. In the town itself, some of the old-fashioned 
houses remind certain of the lads of parts of London 
itself, while all of them like to climb the fine old 
Norman tower of St. Clement’s church. 

On yet another excursion the ruins of Richborough 
are reached. Walmer Castle forms another point of 
interest, with villages near. Dover is sometimes 
attained by some of the boys; while cricket, quoits, 
rounders, and the usual seaside diversions, are also en- 
joyed. 

Bathing varies. At high tide it is not always safe, 
except for swimmers. The number of these, however, 
among London lads, is, we would fain believe, in- 
creasing, owing to the facilities afforded for the 
acquirement of the exercise by the clubs, etc., now 
existing for the boys’ benefit. At two hours’ ebb, or 
two hours before the tide is high, bathing, however, is 
safe enough, and usually can be accomplished before 
breakfast. 

Once a week the boys’ drill is given up in order 
that they may watch men from Walmer performing 
the evolutions in perfection ; while, in addition to the 
attractions mentioned, there are regattas, the rifle 
range, and the golf links. For wet weather and dark 
evenings, games ard reading and consorts are pro- 
vided in the large marquee. 

So, from Monday morning to Saturday night, there 
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is a round of healthy happiness for the lads, mingled 
with a slight but wholesome discipline. Orderly 
habits are instilled, lives brightened, and bodies 
strengthened. 

The Boys’ Camp is intended also to be a means of 
Christian influence ; and, further, it may tend to break 
down much ill-feeling and promote sympathy among 


different classes of society. No one can stigmatise it 
as pauperising in its tendency, for the boys contribute 
something to the cost, and the subscribers may have 
the comforting reflection that they are rendering that 
excellent assistance of helping others to help them. 
selves. May the Boys’ Camps increase and flourish) 
They deserve prosperity. 





THE OYSTER AND THE OYSTER-SHELL. 


BY THE REV. P. B, POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” ETC. ETC. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART I. 

| R. JEREMIAH BAGWELL had been 
a wholesale Manchester warehouse- 
man in the City, and had been great 
in soft goods. I wish I could 
write that he had been great in a 
soft heart ; but I must not tell lies 
—he had not been ; he would have owned 
to having been hard-headed— indeed, he 
prided himself on that; but the head was 
the only part of him that he made any account of, 
and if you had asked him about his heart, as likely 
as not he’d have said to you, “Heart! heart! 
heart ! eh, what’s that ?” 

Jeremiah, however, had a certain future of his 
own, and he fully believed in it. He thought that 
when he retired, and surrounded himself with this 
and that, he should be happy, and for this future he 
worked. 

Did Mr. 







Bagwell realise his desires? To a cer- 
tain extent he did. He made a fortune, and a very 
large one, and he retired from business. Indeed, 
this prosperous gentleman had so much money that 
he did not know what to do with it; and the 
future to which he had looked forward with so 
much pleasure, now that it had come, was troubled 
somewhat on this account. There are many in the 
world who are very much troubled by having too 
little ; but there are some also who are troubled by 
having too much. 

However, Jeremiah Bagwell spent his money 
freely, for his object was to get as much pleasure out 
of it as he possibly could. 

It is not exactly at this epoch of his life, good 
reader, that you meet him; it is a little farther on. 
For a time, Mr. Bagwell’s money gave him a great 
deal of pleasure. He set up a carriage, and had a 
fine house, and a number of servants, and amongst 
them a butler, a tremendous fellow named Trumper- 
witch, a man who knew much more of Society and 
Society’s ways than Mr. Bagwell, and who treated 
his master accordingly. There was no one in the 
whole world of whom Mr. Bagwell stood in such 


dread as of Trumperwitch. How many millions of 
measured yards had gone forth from Bagwell’s 
establishment, who could t 11? but Bagwell had to 
his knowledge never been measured himself until 
now. Trumperwitch was the man to do this. What 
all the clerks in Calico Court would have shuddered 
at doing, or even thinking about its being done, 
Trumperwitch did; and then, instead of being 
appalled at what he had done, only put his tongue 
in his cheek and laughed. 

It is necessary for you, good reader, to know this, 
because it will account for sundry out-of-the-way 
proceedings of Mr. Bagwell, of which I shall pre- 
sently tell you. 

Well, Mr. Bagwell had had his fling in the future 
which he had promised to himself. His house was 
full of pictures—indeed, he actually had a gallery; 
moreover, his house was full of china, old, old 
china, cracked and not cracked, with some little 
marks, which you had to turn up the plates and 
cups and saucers to see, which gave them great 
value, although you would never have thought it— 
or why were they all left to be so dirty, and why 
did not Mr. Bagwell come in and look at them 
oftener than he did? Indeed, I might say he never 
came in to look at them at all—the pleasure of 
collecting them had passed away; indeed, I might 
say the pleasure of possessing them too. For you 
must know, good reader, that there very often is 
only a very little reality in these things after all, 
and enjoyment of them soon wears out; and, indeed, 
it in many a case only requires possession in order to 
insure dissatisfaction and unappreciation and neglect. 

At the time of which I write, Mr. Bagwell had 
pretty nearly come to the end of the enjoyment of 
all these things; life was becoming to him rather 
blasé, as the French call it; time began to hang 
rather heavy on his hands; he would have given @ 
handsome cheque to anyone who would have invented 
or discovered something that would have given him 
pleasure. Indeed, Mr. Bagwell was beginning to 
think that he had been happier when he was working 
up to his fortune than in his fortune when it had 
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“Mr. Bagwell assisted the boy a good deal by taking him by the collar.”—p. 790. 


been worked up to. Moreover, this fellow Trumper- 
witch, who had lived with lords and ladies, evidently 
was assuming more and more airs; and soon the 
question would be, to whom did the house belong? 
for Mr. Trumperwitch walked about it and did in it 
precisely as if it had been his own, 

Things were in this state at Mr. Bagwell’s mansion, 
the possession of which the auctioneer, when selling 
it, had declared was almost enough to secure happi- 
hess for life, when the poor owner one afternoon 
felt specially miserable. Trumperwitch was out— 
that was a comfort—and would not be in until late 
that night ; and Calves the footman—a nice, good- 
hearted, pleasant young man—was to wait at table. 
lt was a relief not to have Trumperwitch then ; but, 





oh dear! Jife was dull. If only somebody or some- 
thing would come that way to stir life up a bit !—and 
Mr. Bagwell looked out of the window, flattening his 
nose against the pane, and, taking it as to its general 
effect, not materially improving his personal appear- 
ance thereby. 

A fortunate thing it was for the discontented 
individual in question that just at this moment his 
attention was drawn toa very small boy, who was 
pulling at his area bell. The child pulled so often 
that Mr. Bagwell began to wonder why the bell was 
not answered ; and from that he began to speculate 
what the child could want. In a moment or two he 
thought that it would be something of a sensation, 
perhaps a new one, to answer that bell himself, and 


790 


then to blow up the servant whose business it was 
to attend to it, for not having answered it. Suddenly, 
however, the thought of Trumperwitch crossed his 
mind, What if Trumperwitch saw him go to the 
door? But the hesitation was but for a moment ; 
he quickly remembered that that formidable indi- 
vidual was out, and would not put in an appearance 
until late. 

It took but a moment or two for Mr. Bagwell to 
open the front door and ery, “Hee! here, little boy!” 
beckoning the bell-puller to come to where he was. 
The individual in question hesitated for a moment, 
and then came to the door-step. - He was a little lad, 
I suppose six years of age, but small for that. He 
was very ragged, but he was clean. He had great 
brown eyes, and a row of beautiful teeth ; and Mr. 
Bagwell had many a picture in his grand collection 
which could not vie in beauty with that poor little 
Jad. 

“Come in here, little boy,” said the owner of the 
grand house—“ Come in here, and tell me what you 
want.” 

As Mr. Bagwell assisted the boy a good deal by 
taking him by the collar, the lad soon found himself 
inside the door, 

“Come in here,” said the owner, and he marched 
the child into the dining-room, For although the 
terrible Trumperwitch was out, the footman might 
come into the hall. 

“Now, little boy,” said Mr. Bagwell, “ what were 
you ringing my area bell for ?” 

“ Please, sir, I didn’t ring it at all; I pulled hard, 
but I wasn’t strong enough.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bagwell, “that’s why no one 
came, then ; but, little boy, what did you pull for? 
People don’t pull area bells unless they want some- 
thing; and sometimes they want what they 
shouldn't.” 

“* Please, sir,” said the child, shaking all over, “ it 
was Thumps told me to do it; and you won't give 
me to the police, will you ?” 

“And what did Thumps, whoever he is, tell you 
to do it for?” 

“To ask for any oyster-shells, if the cook has 
any.” 

“And what do you want the oyster-shells for ?” 

“There ’s to be a grotto to-morrow night, and a 
feast, and Thumps can’t get his share of shells any- 
where ; so he said he'd try at big houses for them. 
He says to me, ‘ Pewit, the great folks are always 
eating oysters—they has them for breakfast and 
dinner and tea, and for supper as well, and, when 
they goes travelling, they makes sandwiches of them ; 
and there ’s sure to be lots of shells in their houses. 
The most they can do is to drive us away—if we don't 
steal anything, they can’t give us to the police. 
We ll go and ring at some of the areas, and we ’ll be 
sure to get some somewhere.’ ” 

“Humph! I should say a little boy deserved a 
good whipping for ringing at any gentleman's door.” 

“Don't whip me!” said the boy in terror; ‘ I 
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wouldn’t steal anything—no, not if you left ever go 
much about ; and I wouldn’t have come if Thumps 
hadn't sent me.” 

“And where is Thumps now?” asked Mr, Bag- 
well. 

“He’s somewhere quite close,” said the child, 
looking somewhat reassured. “I daresay he’s quite 
close to the door. He was looking for shells a few 
doors away. Let me go to the door, and Til be sure 
to find him.” 

“You young rascal!” said Mr. Bagwell; “do you 
think I have lived to this age to be taken in by such 
a trick as this? You don’t know Jeremiah Bagwell, 
nor how long he has been in the City, or you 
wouldn’t try to come over him so easily. You want 
to bolt, you young ragamuffin! Not a bit of it. You 
sit down on that stool, and if you stir, Ill hand you 
over to the police. I’ll go and look for Mr, Thumps 
myself ; tell me what he’s like.” 

“ He’s a boy, sir.” 

“T know he’s a boy,” said Mr. Bagwell ; “you 
didn’t suppose I thought he was a girl], did you? I 
want to know what kind of a boy he is—none of 
your snivelling, now !” for poor Pewit had begun to 
cry. 

Between his sobs Pewit got out that Thumps was 
a boy about ten years of age, with his hair cut quite 
close ;,with grey eyes “ wot looked very sharp;” with 
a mouth as looked as if it wouldn’t stand no non- 
sense ; with great big fists, and a brown coat, anda 
greasy cap. “You won’t do him no harm,” said 
Pewit, “for we’re all fond of him in our Court ; and 
though he’d fight a p’liceman any day, he wouldn't 
hurt one of us little chaps; and he’s a-goin’ to 
make the grotto to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Jeremiah Bagwell went to the door and looked 
out, and, sure enough, hard by was a boy answering 
exactly to the description given by Pewit. It could 
be none other than Mr. Thumps. 

“Here, boy!” said Mr. Bagwell, “what do you 
want loitering about here ?” 

“Please, sir,” said Thumps very civilly, in reply, 
“T’m looking for a little chum of mine—a little chap 
with a green cap; he’s somewhere about here.” 

“Yes; I'll show you where he is; he’s safe and 
sound inside this house—caught pulling at the area 
bell. Perhaps he wanted to get down the area and 
steal the spoons.” 

“Don't say that,” said Tom Thumps. 
wouldn't steal all the money in the world, if it was 
all tumbling about the street ; and I’d fight anyone 
I’d fight anyone my own size, 


“ Pewit 


who said he would. 
and half as big again.” 

“Wonld you fight me?” asked Mr. Bagwell. 

“No; you’re too old,” said Thumps. “If there 
were forty years knocked off of you I would. But 
let me have Pewit, and go away. I’m a-bringing 
Pewit up, and I must answer to his mother for him.” 

“Whew!” said Mr. Bagwell to himself.“ Here’s 
something new ; something one doesn’t meet with 
every day—one young rap bringing another up. 
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THE OYSTER AND 
You're bringing him up, are you? And how are 
you doing that ?” 

"4 chop wood, and I’m teaching Pewit to chop 
and to tie. He carries the bundles ; and when I’m 
bigger I’m going into the wood line—into ‘ business,’ 
father calls it—and Pewit is to share.” 

“To be partner—junior partner,” said Mr. Bag- 
well. “’Pon my word! A new firm in the City! 
We shall be having, I suppose, a notice in the City 
article before long. ‘Messrs. Thumps and Pewit 
have opened an office as wood-merchants, ete. The 
firm will sign Thumps and Pewit.’” 

Mr. Bagwell was fast getting into a sensation and 
something to interest him ; so he thought, especially 
as Trumperwitch was safely out of the way, he would 
carry on the game a little farther. 

“Well, you come in here, and you shall see Pewit.” 

The boy hesitated for-a moment, but, mentally 
determining to knock or to try to knock Mr. Bagwell 
down if he had done anything to Pewit or tried to 
play false to himself, in he went. “‘ You see,” said 
he, “Pewit’s mother will expect me to bring him 
home. I takes him home myself every night, and I 
must have him now.” 

“So you’re going to make a grotto,” said Mr. Bag- 
well, when he had seated the boys side by side ; 
“and may I ask what good that will do you?” 

“A grotto is the most beautiful thing in the 
world,” said Pewit, rather too excited to let Thumps 
answer first. 

“And you think ’t is beautiful, too, I suppose ?” 
said Mr. Bagwell, turning to Thumps. 

“Well, we all likes it,” said the boy. 

“T?’ll show you what’s more beautiful than all the 
grottoes in the world,” said Mr. Bagwell, who, under 
the power of a bit of a sensation, was about to go 
much farther than he had ever thought of. “Do you 
know that this house contains some of the most 
beautiful things in London? and you shall see them.” 

“But we haven’t any money,” said Thumps ; “and 
At least, we 
haven’t enough ; and what we have we want for the 
grotto,” 


folk don’t show anything for nothing. 


“How much have you?” asked Mr. Bagwell. 

“Tuppence-three-farthings, I’ve got,” said Thumps. 
“How much have you, Pewit ?” 

“Three-farthings more,” said the child. 

“That makes threepence-halfpenny,” said Mr. 
Bagwell, “ which, even at half-price, would not be 
enough,” 

“Then we can’t go in,” said Thumps, speaking as 
if Mr. Bagwell’s house were a show. “If you'll let 
us out, we ‘Il go.” 

Now, it was a long time since Mr. Bagwell had 
taken any pleasure in looking at his pictures and 
marbles and china—in fact, he had lived in a couple 
of small rooms down-stairs—and he warmed up a bit 
at the idea of something being got out of them again, 
even by the admiration of two such miserable waifs 
as Thumps and Peewit; moreover, small though the 
idea was, and miserable and mean, the idea rose up 
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pleasantly in his mind that he would be looked at as 
the great man who owned all this wealth. It was 
ludicrous, but there is often a great deal of what is 
ludicrous in what is mean. “ You shall see what 
splendid things there are in this house,” said Mr. 
Bagwell ; “ come along—follow me.” 

“You keep close to me, Pewit,” said 
Thumps; and the two followed Mr. 
stairs. 


Tom 
3agwell up- 


The great man condescended to be showman in 
his own house, and having prices at his fingers’ ends, 
passed from one picture to another, and one article 
of vertu to another, doing little more than telling 
their prices ; for in truth there was little more that he 
could do. 

“* A Woodland Scene,’ by Gotto, £1,000; ‘The 
Gamblers,’ by Picci, £3,000 ; ‘A Stream,’ by Hom- 
well, £500; a bust by Patchouli, £1,500; a vase of 
Gros-blue, three inches in diameter, £400,” ete. ; 
Mr. Pagwell did not make a 
single mistake, and at last he wound up by saying, 
“Total cost, £60,000 ; interest at 4 per cent., £2,400 
per annum.” 

Thomas Thumps and little Pewit followed the 
great man mechanically ; the paintings were quite 
beyond their reach and out of their line, and all 
they felt as regards the Gros-blue three-inch diameter 
vase was a desire to open their mouths in wonder at 
it, believing that it was something very wonderful, 
but they did not know why; but the showman 
didn’t seem troubled at this—his astonishment was, I 
suppose, kept for the end, when, having announced 
the value of the exhibition and the yearly income 
that was, so to speak, invested in it, he expected his 
hearers to start or jump, or say, “ Oh, my!” or some- 
thing or other that would show their appreciation of 
what they had seen. 

Mr. Bagwell had to get a little lesson in the 
small value of things simply in themselves ; of how 
entirely things are to people what they make them 
to be ; of how what is much to some is nothing to 
others—even the poor satisfaction of making these 
two street-trotters startled over so much wealth was 
not to be got. 

sut there was something worse than this in store 
for our poor friend. “ Now,” thought he, “ I’Il just 
hear what they have to say between themselves ;” 
and telling them that he would be back presently, 
and to stay where they were, Mr. Bagwell left the 
room, and entering by another door into the room 
behind, which was screened off by a curtain, he 
listened attentively to hear what his visitors would 
say. 

For a minute or 
Thumps broke silence, and addressed his companion 
which the intelligent reader 
will at once perceive to be a natural kind of shorten- 
ing of Pewit. 

“T say, Pee, I pities the old cove—poor old 
chap !” 

(Mr. Bagwell listened attentively.) 


and so on and so on. 


so there was no sound ; then 


” 


by the name of “ Pee, 
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“He’s a lot of things,” said Thumps, “ but I pities 
him, for all that; poor old chap, he ain’t got an 
oyster-shell! There ain't one in the whole blessed 
place. How many have you, Pee?” 

“T have four,” said Pewit, fecling in his pockets. 

“And I have nine,” said Thumps ; “ we’re a deal 
better off than he is.” 

(“ The young rascals !” said the listener to himself ; 
“ £60,000 in this house, and they say they ’re better 
off than I am.”) 

“* Pee.” 

+ Mes” 

“Pee, did you ever see such a beauty as Celery 
Stick ?” 


limb! I'd have cashiered him in five minutes—fiye 
did I say ?—in two—not even in two—right off on the 
spot. What we’re coming to I don’t know, when 
we ‘ve come thus far already !” 

“I’m going to have her out to-morrow night,” said 
Thumps; “she’s to be queen of the grotto, [ye 
been polishing up a shell for her on purpose. I’ve 
got one that’s like what you see in the shops— 
mother-of-pearl they call it.” 

“ Pewit !” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“She ’ll be better off than the old cove here ; he 
nasn’t an oyster-shell amongst all his queer things,” 

Mr. Bagwell had now heard enough to satisfy his 
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(“The young dogs! they ’ve been at Covent Garden, 
and stealing vegetables, I warrant.”) 

“She’s lovely,” answered Pewit. 

“Ain't her eyes like heaven?” 
Thumps. 

(“The young rascal! ’t is some girl he means. Oh! 
the wickedness of these days,” said Mr. Bagwell to 
himself; “to think of young rascals like those 
talking about girls! ”) 

“And her mouth, Pee, ain't it sweet? and her 
teeth, they ’re like—what are they like, Pee?” 

“Like almond comfits,” answered Pewit, in a 
moment. “I was given one once, and ’t was as 
white as snow, and was the most sweetest, loveliest 
thing ever I ate.—No, almond comfit is too big ; 
they ’re like the little ones in the glass bottles in the 
window.” 

“Yon too,” said Mr. Bagwell to himself; “ why, 
if I had heard a clerk at Calico Court, five-and- 
twenty years of age, with a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, saying what you ‘re saying now, you little 


asked Tom 


curiosity for the present, but he determined to pursue 
this matter a little further. He hadn't anything to 
do—if he had he would have been much less 
miserable than he was. So now he came into the 
room again, by the door by which he had left, and 
confronted the two urchins. He addressed them as 
follows— 

“Look here, my boys, you say you ’re collecting 
oyster-shells.—Very well. Some people collect one 
thing and some another—and you ’re going to have 
them for a grotto. Now, you just tell me where the 
grotto is to be, and I Il give you a shilling.” 

“You want to put the p’lice on us,” said Mr. 
Thumps, “and they ’d spoil everything.” 

“No, I promise you I won’t.” 

“ Well, then, tis to be in Crimp Court, off Holborn, 
and ’tis to be at seven o'clock in the evening.” 

“There—there’s your shilling.” And Mr. Bagwell 
gave Thumps the coin, and then opened the door 
and let the two boys out. 

When the two children had departed, Mr. Bagwell 
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THE OYSTER AND 


drew his chair to the fire and began to think. Here 
was a new experience in life. Here were two 
ragamuftins, whose clothes all put together were not 
worth ten shillings, far richer, in their own estima- 
tion, than he was, and certainly infinitely happier 
with a few oyster-shells than he was with all his 
treasures of art for which he had given so much. 
A man’s happiness consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth, any more than his 
life, but this was a truth which Mr. Bagwell had to 
learn, and which many a man besides himself had to 
learn also. Many thoughts began to pass through 
his mind. Had he indeed toiled all his life and 
caught nothing? Was this all he had, coming on to 
the end of life? and what then should he have 
when there came the end itself ? 
what nonsense!” said Mr. Bagwell to himself, “ to be 
flouted in this way by a couple of brats and an oyster- 
shell ; if I haven’t a shell, my young gaffers, I have 
what’s ¢z the shell. You may keep the shell, but 
I'll have the oysters.” And by way of driving off 
the nonsensical thoughts which the visit of these 
urchins had raised in his mind, he pulled the bell 


But, “ Pooh, pooh! 


violently two or three times, whereon up rushed the 
Had 
Trumperwitch been within, 1’m not so sure that that 
bell would have been pulled so hard. 

“Send up the cook,” said Mr. Bagwell, “this 
moment ; I want to speak to her.” 

Up came the cook in fear and trembling, for she 


footman, thinking something was the matter. 


thought she must have done something wrong ; but 
as no meal had been just served—nor had anything 
been complained of—she could not think what it was 
all about. 

“Mrs. Crisp,” said her master, “in how many 
ways can you dress oysters ?” 

“Well, sir, let me see ; they can be stewed, or 
scalloped, or roasted, or you can have them in soup, 
or patties, or fritters, or raw.” 

Now, Mr. Bagwell was not in at all an amiable 
frame of mind ; and his wrath seemed considerably 
stirred when his cook told him that he could have 
oysters raw, so he roared out at her—‘“ Woman, do 
I keep a cook to tell me that I can have oysters raw ? 
Everyone that passes the fishmonger’s can see that 
for himself—for the matter of that, he may have fish 
raw too, if he likes. Do I pay you £40 a year as 
cook for telling me that I can have oysters uncooked ? 
I should think I could—so can every man who goes 
along the street and doesn’t keep a cook at all. If 
you don’t know your place better than to tell your 
master that he can have oysters raw, you had better 
seek another situation, I should say. That’s not the 
kind of thing I’ve been used to, Mrs. Crisp, at Calico 
Court ; I’d like to see the clerk who would tell me 
that I could have silk raw.” 

“Bless me!” said Mrs. Crisp; “raw silk, sir! 
Who ever heard of raw silk? They don’t cook silk ? 
1 humbly ask, being ignorant.” 

“Who ever heard of it!” roared Mr. Bagwell— 
“who? I have heard of it; and ‘tis as much as 
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Why, what do 
you think I’ve been in business for all these years 
in Calico Court to not know what raw silk is ?” 

“Humbly begging your pardon, sir,” said Mrs, 
Crisp; “ of course you do, And may I ask, without 
offence, how it is cooked ? 

Somewhat mollified by this—for a soft answer 
turneth away wrath—Mr, Bagwell condescended to 
enlighten his domestic. 

“Til tell you how ’tis cooked. When ’tis made 
into ribbons, and silks, and satins, and velvets, and 
braids, and all your women’s finery and frippery and 
flummery, then “tis cooked. There,” said Mr. Bag- 
well, pointing up to the chenille on his curtains— 
“’tis cooked up there ; and here, tis cooked here,” 
and he lifted up the cuffs of his coat ; “and there, 
woman, ’tis cooked on the top of that head of yours, 
with that red ribbon that’s only fit for a turkey- 
cock’s cram. Now then, look sharp and attend to 
what you’re told. What’s for dinner to-day ?” 

“ Hare soup, sir, and turbot with lobster sauce ; 


your place is worth to say I haven’t. 


” 


sweetbreads and mushroom toast, turkey and ham; 
your favourite pudding, sir, custard and jam; and 
dessert the same as usual,” 

“There’s to be nothing of the kind,” said Mr. 
Bagwell. “I shall order dinner to-day myself. 
Now listen to what I say. There is to be oyster 
soup—you understand ?” 

* Yes, air,” 

“ And scalloped oysters—you understand ?” 

* Yes, sin” 

“ And oyster patties.” 

“ Vea, air” 

And roasted oysters —oysters will roast very 
well. And look in your book, woman, your cookery 
book, and if you can find any other way of cooking 
oysters, then send them up too—oysters in every 
form.” 

“And any raw oysters?” asked the cook with 
fear and trembling, not wishing to get into a scrape, 
when she was 


6 


her master at dinner-time would, 
sure, be racking his brain to think in what other 
way oysters could be served. 

“ Aye, raw oysters, with brown bread and butter 
and lemon. And, d’ye hear? don’t let another 
mortal thing come to table. Now be off with you !” 
For, I am sorry to say, our friend, though a little 
more what he ought to be than he had been some 
time before, was by no means as yet the proper thing. 

“Lawks!” said Mrs. Crisp, as she finished her 
curtsey and went down the stairs, “here’s a go! 
Twenty years have I been in service, and five with 
this here gent, and never did I hear, or see, or meet 
with the like of this before! An oyster dinner, and 
neither vegetables, fish, nor meat—for I don’t call 
oysters fish, though they come from the fishmonger’s, 
than I call the wood-bundles grocery 
though they come from the grocer’s. Oysters is a 
thing by themselves, They ’re very good for little 
bits, but to make a dinner of—good gracious ! the 
dear man’s gone mad. It’s all along of Mr. 


no more 
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Trumperwitch’s being out of the way. 7T is Mr. 
Trumperwitch that keeps him right. If he goes 
on like this for a bit he’ll be a lunatic unless 
Trumperwitch saves him. Ah! he knows Trumper- 
witch is out. If he thought Trumperwitch would be 
looking at him all the time that he was eating 
oysters raw, and in soup, and fricasseed, and 
scalloped, and roasted, and in patties, he’d never go 
in for them at all. But ‘when the cat’s away the 
mice may play.’ I hope they won’t kill him, that’s 
all, for this place is a good one, and I shouldn't like 
to lose it. ‘Trumperwitch and I mean to hold on on 
these premises as long as we can. But I wish he 
were back. If I knew where he was, I’d send for 
him. Trumperwitch’s hair is falling out ; and if this 
goes on he'll be bald, as sure as I’m alive, before six 
months are out. “Tis the mind that bothers the 
hair. If the mind works too hard, even under a wig, 
it can’t hold together, or anywise keep in curl as it 
ought. But I won't lose the place,’ said Mrs. 
Crisp, “so here goes,” and off she sent to the fish- 
monger’s for oysters to an amount which astonished 
that worthy man. 

Mrs. Crisp, when put upon her mettle, was not a 
woman to be trifled with, or to be easily outdone. 
An oyster dinner her master wanted, and an oyster 
dinner he should have. She only hoped that it 
would not disagree with him—a possibility which 
she thought to be a probability, seeing the amount 
of cream she intended to use, so as to make every- 
thing extra-good. 

Yes ; Mr. Bagwell had what he ordered. 

At the proper time, up it all came—the offending 
raw oysters, with the brown bread and butter and 
the lemon—the soup—the patties—the scallops—the 
fricassee—the roasted oysters too. 

The footman, being closely questioned by the 
cook, informed her “that his master had partaken 
of every dish; he had not taken much of any one, 
but a little from all. But that little he seemed 
somehow to take with infinite relish—at least, he 
made a kind of grunt after finishing each portion, 
and said such things as ‘ That’s better than a shell.’ 
And yet,” said Calves the footman, when reporting 
to the cook, “he seemed to be thinking of some- 
thing besides his victuals all the time; and, I 
declare,” said he, “I think half his grunts were 
only make- believes—if they weren’t he’d have eaten 
more than he did. He didn’t tackle the dinner in 
the way such a dinner should be tackled,” said 
Calves—“in the way I should have tackled it if 
I had been in his place.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Crisp, “perhaps ‘t is as well 
he didn’t, for there was cream enough in that 
dinner to make him send for the doctor before 
morning—you may have too much of a good thing,” 
said the cook. 

“ And not enough,” said Calves. 

“Get away with you,” said the cook ; “I suppose 
you'll be ordering an oyster dinner next; we'll 
have fine fishmonger’s bills if this goes on.” 


“Now, Mrs. Crisp, you give me a taste of that 
scallop, and I'll tell you something—something ag 
will make you wonder at oysters all your life.” 

“ Not a taste!” said Mrs. Crisp. 

“Then not a word,” replied Calves. 

“What is it, Calves ?” 

“How much, Mrs, Crisp ?” 

“There, you greedy thing—more than you deserve; 
and, most likely, worth more than the rubbish you 
have to tell.” 

Mr. Calves took a spoonful, and then told Mrs, 
Crisp all he had to tell, and it was this— 

When Mr. Bagwell had eaten the raw oysters, he 
had given Calves directions to put the plate with 
the shells on the sideboard, and not to let them be 
sent down. Moreover, when the time came for 
partaking of the dessert, he directed the same fune- 
tionary to remove it from the table, and to place in 
its stead the plate with the empty oyster-shells, 
And Calves had left the master up-stairs with the 
wine and a piate of empty oyster-shells upon the 
table. 

“ And, ‘pon my word,” said Calves, “if he rings 
the bell, I think I must go up with the poker behind 
the flaps of my coat, for I think he’s going out of 
his mind, and he might fly at me for all I know, 
Anyhow, I’m not to go up until he ings the bell.” 

“What can he want of those oyster-sliells?” 
mused Mrs. Crisp, half aloud. “ He can’t be keep- 
ing them there against me, for there ’s no cooking 
of mine about them.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” said Calves, “if he 
tried to eat them—to gnaw them, at any rate ; I’ve 
heard that people out of their mind get ferocious 
sometimes, and eat all manner of queer things.” 

“T wish Trumperwitch had been here,” said the 
cook. 

‘Better not,” said Calves, taking another spoon- 
ful—‘“ better not, Mrs. Crisp. ’T is better that it 
should come out, whatever it is. There’s nothing 
like a thing’s coming out. The measlé@s and the 
chicken-pock—they ’re_ better out. A bad tenant 
is better out than in; and if master is to go mad, 
and the madness is in him, there’s nothing like 
its coming out.” 

“Don’t you think you could go up and have 
a look at him through the keyhole?” asked the 
cook, 

“Certainly, if *t will oblige you,” answered the 
footman, “ This oyster stuff is capital ; I’m nearly 
come to the end of it.” 

“Go up and look, and you shall have another 
taste,” said Mrs, Crisp. 

“Hand me the poker,’ said Calves; and thus 
protected, he crept to the dining-room door, and 
came down and reported that he had seen his 
master sitting and staring at the oyster-shells, for 
all the world as if he had been mesmerised—only 
he seemed to be talking to them too, though he 
could not make out exactly what was being said. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NURSES FOR THE POOR. 

F it be true 

. that one-half 
of the world does 
not know how 
the other half 
lives, it must be 
equally true 
that one-half of 
the world does 
not know how 
much the other 
half suffers. To 
be in 
bodily pain tests 
the patience and 
the faith even 
of those who 
REV. PREBENDARY HARRY JONES. are surrounded 
with 
and carefully 
tended. How, then, must they fare with whom the 
bare necessaries of life are scarcely procurable ; with 


severe 





(From a photo, by Mayall & Co., New Bond Street, W.) comforts 


whom sick-comforts are almost unknown; for whom 
careful attendance is impossible unless aid come 
from without? It is to help all such within the 
boundaries of East London that the East Londen 
Nursing Society has been since 1868. 
There are many cases which it is impossible cr un- 
desirable to remove to hospital orinfirmary. To these 
the Society’s nurses go, giving the sufferer all the care 
of a trained and sympathetic helper. Four matrons 
and twenty-seven nurses are now occupied in this 
good work. The cases coming under their care in 
a single parish in one year may vary from 50 to 500, 
and may demand a few visits, or prolonged and close 
attention. 
the poor are in such districts as Spitalfields and Shad- 
well can understand the true value of the services so 
rendered. That they are very Christ-like services 
surely needs no demonstration ; an acquaintance with 
the want they endeavour to meet is very certain to 
bring an increasing number of friends to the aid of 
this Society. Our contributor, Prebendary Harry 
Jones, who is so well known to all readers of THE 
QUIVER from his helpful papers in our pages, is 
Chairman of the Committee, and would joyfully 
hear of new helpers. 


labouring 


Only those who know what the homes of 


MY BROTHER'S KEEPER. 

Man dare not be indifferent to man. In the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, the priest and the 
Levite are pilloried for all time in the simple state- 
ment that they passed by on the other side. Yet is 
not this precisely what a very large proportion of 
those who profess to be Christians are doing to-day ? 
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AND WORK 


IN ALL FIELDS. 


They are content with attending some church on 
Sunday that has been built for the worship of God as 
revealed in Him Whose name they bear and Who 
gave us that parable. But as to missions, home or 
foreign, they are indifferent and ignorant—perhaps 
excuse the indifference on the ground of the ignorance. 
If they join in public worship at the stated times of 
worship,, what more can be required? Yet there is 
no word said as to the priest or the Levite’s neglect- 
ing of religious rite or service. They might have 
been on their way to Jerusalem to attend to duties 
in the Temple when they passed by the wounded 
traveller. And he was a perfect stranger to them ; 
they did not even know his name. 


AFFLICTIONS LIKE WEIGHTS. 

Our afflictions are like weights, and have a tend- 
ency to bow us to the dust; but there is a way of 
arranging weights by means of wheels and pulleys, 
so that they will even lift us up. 
matchless art, has often turned the heaviest of our 
trials into occasions for heavenly joy. “We glory 
in tribulations also.” 


Grace, by its 


AN ANXIOUS BOY. 

At a very carly age competitive examinations be- 
gin to torment our boys. They are often quite as 
anxious about them as their parents. A boy of twelve 
who has just gone to a large school told me the other 
day that when he arrived the head-master asked him 
if he were willing to learn. “ Willing to learn!” 
said the boy to me when relating the matter. “ Of 
course Lam. Why, I could not sleep for two nights 
before I went to school, fearing lest I should be put 
into a low class and vex my father.” The hopes and 
fears of a conscientious boy going to school for the 
first time do not always meet with as much sym- 
pathy as they deserve from those who have forgotten 
what their own trials on that occasion were. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF AN ILL-SPENT YOUTH. 

Very sad is the Arabie proverb that the remem- 
brance of youth is a sigh ; but, of course, it is only 
true when youth has been badly spent. Youth is 
the time “for settling habits;” and if these are 
settled in a wrong direction, the man in middle and 
old age cannot but be “with many a retrospection 
curst.” 

A SCOTTISH MOTHERS’ UNION. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society and kindred institu- 
tions have long done a good work in helping young 
people to live “a godly, righteous, and sober life,” 
ut the wants of mothers have received less attention. 
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Tt is to remedy this defect that some Scottish 
ladies are seeking to establish a Mothers’ Union 
The aim is 
to awaken amongst mothers a sense of responsibility 


upon a broad and comprehensive basis. 


as to the training of their children—a work for which 
it must be confessed that there seems a daily increasing 
need. The methods will be extremely simple. No 
subscriptions will debar the poorer mothers from mem- 
bership ; Associates only will be invited to give 
some very slight pecuniary help. The detailed rules 
may be varied in each locality, and in every case 
would be few and plain. Sober thought, prayerful- 
ness, and mutual sympathy—these are the things to 
be encouraged. In many districts hon. members of 
the Scottish Girls’ Friendly Society might at once 
form the nucleus of such a Mothers’ Union; but 
there is nothing to keep the movement from helping 
the wives and mothers of a scattered population. 
These are days in which a good deal of authority 
and control over children is wielded by others than 
their parents, It is well that the fathers and mothers 
of coming generations should learn many things at 
school ; but it is also well that they should “ learn 
first to show piety at home and to requite their 
parents.” If tliey are to do this, we must look to 
their mothers for aid. 


“GRAVEN WITH AN IRON PEN.” 

The earliest mention of writing in the Bible is 
probably found in the Book of Job. “O,” says the 
patriarch, “that my words were now written! O 
that they were printed in a book! that they were 
graven with an iron pen.” The method of writing 





PALM-LEAF BOOK AND IRON PLN FROM CEYLON, 


here alluded to is still practised in the island of 
Ceylon. There all the old manuscripts are written 
in Pali—a language not now spoken—upon the leaves 
of the taliput-palm, These leaves are cut into strips 
of the required length, and are then carefully dried, 
In writing, an iron pen or stylus is used. It is guided 
by a notch cut in the thumb-nail, and the marks go 
engraved are rendered plain by being rubbed with a 
dark dye extracted from the juice of the palm. A 
short distance from the end of each leaf-strip a hole 
is made, and a couple of coloured cords, passing 
through the covers and leaf-strips, bind the whole 
together as a book. The covers are made of the 
wood, and the cords of the fibre of the palm, and to 
give a finish to the whole the edges of the leaves and 
the covers are generally dyed red. 





TESTS OF PROSPERITY. 

Nowadays when anyone visits a town for the first 
time and the inhabitants desire to impress him with 
the greatness of their place, they say, “ Look at our 
tram-cars! Have you seen our town-hall?” If the 
former are many and quick, and the latter is huge 
and costly, they think it is well with them. No 
doubt fine public buildings have an educating effect, 
but to have the private dwellings of the poor respect 
able is even more educating. Nor are facilities of lo- 
comotion an unmixed good. It is healthier for most 
people to walk than to drive, though the latter, 
being quicker, is more liked by our restless genera- 
tion. Indeed, there are some who seem to think that 
locomotion and happiness are identical. 


FOR A GLIMPSE OF THE COUNIRY. 

A pathetic little incident is reported, by one of its 
local committees, to the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund. The Council of the Fund make it a rule that 
some part of the payment must be made by or for 
the children themselves, and the Council then asks 
its subscribers and friends to help those who have 
already helped themselves, by making up the differ- 
ence out of the funds subscribed. In their report of 
last year’s work one committee says :—“‘Often the 
visit to the beautiful country is the one bright spotin 
the life of many a child. Some of the children out 
of one of our worst streets talked so much of the 
holiday they had had, that two little girls of six and 
eight years were filled with longing to see the place 
and people they heard of; but the difficulty was the 
money they were told they must save. They were 
motherless, and no help was to be expected from the 
father, a drinking Punch and Judy man ; so the two 
mites agreed to save every farthing they got during 
the year. A hole was found under the boards in the 
floor, which served as savings bank ; and at the 
beginning of July the two came with 4s, 3}d., all in 
rusty farthings, and the petition, ‘Please let us go 
away,’ and the story of how they had saved it all 
themselves.” We hope these children and the thous- 
ands of others, equally needy, will not plead in vain. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


A FAMILY EXPERIENCE. 

The members of a household which has been 
for a long time free from sickness are some- 
times very much surprised when that visitor 
does at last appear. They are quite indignant 
that they should have to share a general ex- 
perience. The anxious ones become fussy, 
worried, cross; the selfish think the necessary 
alteration of the ways of the house a great 
grievance. Things were going on so nicely. 
Why could they not have continued as they 
were? Whatever time the malady occurs, it is 
said to be the most inconvenient time possible. 
This way of shrieking against the calm facts 
of the universe is useless and unmanly. We 
should do all we can to protect our families 
from sickness, but when some malady is in the 
air why should we think that we alone should 
be exempt? It is the part of a man to cheer- 
fully submit to the inevitable ; nor is it well 
when the stream of our lives glides along with- 
out ever having anything to ruffle it. When 
the waters become troubled they often acquire 
ahealing property. “I consider you miserable,” 
said Seneca to a so-called prosperous man, “ be- 
cause you never have known sorrow.” 





SHOWERS OF BLESSING. 

The showers of blessing, for which we look 
expectantly, are showers from heaven. But, though 
heavenly, they are to nourish the earth and its 
growths. The grass on which the flocks are fed is 
grown upon the earth, if watered from the sky. It 
is not otherwise with spiritual 
sends down His Spirit from above, not as something 
altogether alien on the earth, but rather as a power 
that shall touch the earthly and quicken it to new 
life and richer fruitfulness. Our life, apart from 
God’s Spirit, may be like a wilderness, but when 
His Spirit descends on it, the parched land becomes 
a pool and the thirsty land springs of waters ; 
the whole aspect of life is changed, and all that 
before was a weariness to the flesh becomes the 
occasion of glad songs of praise. 
God being recognised in it may be a dreary place 
enough, and our daily duties monotonous enough. 
But the world in which God is everywhere seen, 
and the duties of which—due indeed to human 
masters—become services rendered to God, can be 
neither dreary nor monotonous: it is a good land 
that drinketh water of the rain of heaven. 


blessings. God 


The world without 


RECORDS OF MERCY. 

Great testimonies to the wonderful mercies of God 
are often to be found in little things. Just as ‘ 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings praise is 
ordained,” so out of what we think trifles, if only 
we knew all about them, would come witnesses to 
the goodness of God. Who would ever think of 
finding in a bit of dyed Shetland wool a witness to 
one of God’s greatest mercies to England—to our- 
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“THE GRASS ON WHICH THE FLOCKS ARE FED.” 


selves—who, by that act of goodness and power, 
saved us from being under the dominion of the 
Church of Rome? There is a legend connected with 
this Shetland wool. Three hundred years ago a 
man-of-war belonging to the Spanish Armada was 
wrecked on one of the islands. The sailors who 
escaped taught the islanders to make brilliant dyes 
from roots which they found resembling those used 
for like purposes in Spain. Those persons who now 
wear bright knitted Shetland comforters are uncon- 
sciously wearing mementoes of the failure of the 
“Invincible” fleet which set forth to enslave Eng- 
land, but which was smitten by the tempests of God. 
This was one of the greatest mercies which God ever 
vouchsafed to England, and it is alive amongst us 
still in its effects. But for it we should now, in all 
probability, be under the power of If only 
we knew it, how much are we surrounded with the 
tokens of merey! The earth is full of them—grains 
of wheat, leaves, flowers, the commonest things, 
have all their tales to tell. 
our thanksgiving—not that we are as thankful as 
we might be for the mercies which we do know of ; 
perhaps, if we were, more would be revealed to us. 


tome. 


Our ignorance hinders 


Say to yourself, “I am surrounded with mercies 
which I know not of. Lord, that I may praise 
Thee, let all things have their voice for me.” 


A USEFUL CHARACTERISTIC. 
When Lord Tennyson entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as an undergraduate, he said to himself, 
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the moment he saw the face of Richard Monckton 
Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, “That is a man I 
should like to know. He looks the best-tempered 
fellow I ever saw.” And years afterwards Tennyson 
said to Lord Houghton’s biographer about him, “ He 
aiways puts you in a good humour.” What a 
Christian and, in every way, beautiful accomplish- 
ment it is to be always able to put people in a good 
humour! Those of us who excel in doing the oppo- 
site are surely guilty of the irritation we cause. Let 
us provoke one another not unto wrath, but unto 
good works. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The latest addition to “The Expositor’s Bible” 
(Hodder and Stoughton) is Professor Mareus Dods’ 
first volume on the Gospel of St. John. A second 
is promised, but this one takes us to the end of 
the eleventh chapter. We have not always been 
able to agree with Dr. Dods in the past, but this 
volume is an eminently helpful one, to be thought- 
fully used. Our author rightly emphasises the per- 
fect character of this one Gospel in its literary aspect, 
and though this is a point of which it is possible to 
make too much, it is one which may easily be lost 
sight of, and which is very valuable in the considera- 
tion of the work as a whole. In this expository 
volume we find the same scholarship, the same 
careful work, and equally bright treatment, as charac- 
terised Dr. Dods’ fermer contributions to the 
rapidly growing series of “The Expositor’s Bible.”— 
To another series, ‘‘ Zhe Christian Bible Readings,” 
issued by Messrs. Morgan and Scott, the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer has contributed an admirable little volume of 
notes on the Book of Psalms, which ought to 
prove very helpful to any preacher or evangelist ; 
while as the companion of the private student it 
would be invaluable.-—The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is issuing a most remarkable 
set of popular works under the general title of “ The 
Romance of Science Series,” which every teacher 
One of the latest 
volumes, Professor Henslow’s ‘ Making of Flowers,” 
is perhaps a little more speculative than most of its 
fellow-works, but it is very interesting and rich in 
suggestion to any lover of the plant world. Captain 
Abney, F.R.S., is a recognised authority on all ques- 
tions of colour and light, and the Society is to be 
congratulated on having secured from him, for this 
same series, a volume on “ Colour Measurement and 
Mixture”; while Professor Raphael Meldola, F.R.S., 
is responsible for another on “ Coal, and What We 
Get From It.” The whole series is excellently con- 
ceived and admirably carried out.—Lord Lawrence, 
of Indian fame, is the latest among the ‘“ Men With 
a Mission,” of whom Mr. James J. Ellis is writing 
for Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. Men of his high 
type are rare, and we are glad to see the lessons of 
his good life so well pointed.—In “ Floral Decora- 
tions @ la Mode” (Longmans), Mrs. de Salis gives 
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hints and suggestions for home and church decora- 
tion of every kind, and in so practical a manner that 
no reader can fail to profit by her instruction.—Mr, 
A. D. Crake’s historical stories are so well known, 
and so highly valued for their thoroughness and their 
picturesque treatment of the brave days of old, that 
we need say no more of them than that Messrs, 
Longmans have just issued a new and cheaper 
edition, in very attractive dress, of five of them, 
Three of them are concerned with “The Chronicles 
of Aescendune,” and are entitled respectively, 
“Edwy the Fair,” “ Alfgar the Dane,” and “The 
Rival Heirs.” The other two are “The House of 
Walderne” and “ Brian Fitz-Count.” In the hands 
of young people with a fair knowledge of the out- 
lines of history, and under the guidance of teachers 
who can point out the changes that have come over 
our national life since the days they tell of, these 
books may prove very useful.—We have also to ae- 
knowledge the receipt of “ Day Dawn” (Mr. Elliot 
Stock), a volume of verse by J. Mellor; a new 
edition of “The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 
Life,” by H. W. S. (J. Nisbet and Co.) ; and “The 
Basest Thing in the World, and Other Papers” (same 
publishers) by Captain H. Toynbee, F.R.A.S. 


A LOVING PAIR. 


It is touching to see the love which men and 
animals frequently have for each other. Not long 
ago the writer bought a little mare, and noticed that 
tears were in the eyes of the man who brought her 
to her new home. He said that he loved her very 
much, having looked after her for three years. “She 
is so kind and affectionate,” he continued, “ that I 
would not be surprised if she did not take her com 
for a few days.” And sure enough she did not. She 
ate scarcely anything for the first few days, and 
though treated with every kindness, showed that she 
was fretting for her old home and master. If men 
and animals can love in this way, why cannot men 
and men ? 


“OUT OF THEIR DEEP POVERTY.” 
From the port of Newchwang (so far away in 
North China that our countrymen residing there 
write of themselves as “ice-bound exiles”) we have 
just received the following pleasant paragraph :-— 
“Last Sunday, as we approached the Consulate to 
attend divine service, two large strings of Chinese 
crackers were fired off, evidently in our honour ; and 
on our entering the meeting-room we saw on the wall 
a handsome red satin banner, with gold characters, 
and a larger tablet of wood, framed in a carved 
border of gold, the groundwork being bright blue. 
The inscriptions on banner and tablet were as 


follows :—‘ Showing kindness to the corners of the 


sea’; ‘Relieving suffering and compassionating 
neighbours.’ Both were gifts from the poor people 


who had been saved from starvation by the funds 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


sent and distributed by foreigners during the terrible 
famine following the floods of 1888. A missionary 
present stated that no official or wealthy person had 
to do with these tokens of gratitude. How needy 
these natives of Newchwang still were was evidenced 
by the eagerness with which they swarmed across 
the river, When the ice was hardly set upon its sur- 
face, to gather on its opposite bank the reeds they 
use for fuel. 


HIS ONLY HAPPINESS. 

Lately we heard a lady say, “My husband is 
never happy unless when he is trying to do some- 
thing for someone.” This is an enviable character- 
istic, for it must make its owner very happy. 


THE BLIND WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. 

“Seaside rest for the Homeless Blind. Please 
buy a brick, One penny,” is the short inscription 
upon what at a distance looks like a brown railway- 
ticket. The history of this request is soon told. 
There exists a Lancashire Mutual Aid Society for 
the Blind, the authorities of which justifiably feel 
that the Northern Counties are dishonoured so long 
as they remain without some institution in which 
the deserving and industrious blind may be given a 
permanent or temporary refuge near the sea. We 
can never secure for them all the pleasure which a 
sojourn by the sea gives to those who have their 
sight. But the sound of the waves, the breeze that 
comes off the sea, the rest and relaxation in a 
pleasant home and untrammelled by anxieties as to 
ways and means—these are things which we can 
give. Sight is one of those common blessings which 
we value all too little ; yet, surely it is a Christ-like 
thing to help those who have it net. Of this Lan- 
cashire enterprise doubtless be 
supplied by Miss Dearman, of the Manchester Insti- 
tute for the Blind. 


information will 


A GOOD HATER. 

Dr. Johnson used to say that he liked a good 
hater, No doubt he meant that a man is not much 
of a man who is deficient in moral backbone—who 
does not care whether a thing is right or wrong. 
Perhaps the 
one pet aversion that the religion of Christ allows us 
to have is sin, and this few of us have in a suffi- 
ciently strong degree. To be a good hater is a good 
thing when what we hate is evil. We must “abhor 
that which is evil” if we are to “cleave to that which 
is good.” “O ye that love the Lord, see that ye 
hate the thing which is evil.” 


’ 


People talk of their “pet aversions.’ 


“TO THE UNKNOWN GOD.” 
It was a scrap of pink paper, inscribed with native 
characters, and pasted upon a lamp-post. It caught 


our attention as we were about to enter the English 
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church in Shanghai last Sunday, and my Chinese- 
speaking companion translated it to me :—‘ Our 
little child is ill, and is getting worse. Kind passers- 
by, pray for him to the Lords of heaven and earth.” 
Need I say we carried the pathetic petition on our 
hearts into the house of prayer? Oh, that those 
poor heathen parents may have their little one spared 
to them! and that their touching confidence in the 
power of “the Unknown God” may, through the 
Gospel message, become the Christian’s “precious 
faith” in the God-given Saviour. 


OBEDIENCE. 

“Mamma, can I go over to Sallie’s house and play 
a little while?” asked four-year-old Nellic.—“ Yes, 
dear, I don't mind if you do.”—“ Thank you, 
mamma,” was the demure reply; “I have been.” Is 
not that the way many of us obey our Heavenly 
Father? We do what we like first, and then say, 
“ Not my will, but Thine be done.” “Thy King- 
dom come, Thy will be done.” 


HOW TO KEEP YOUNG. 

A man can hardly become an old fogey who tries 
to keep touch with the rising generation—to feel 
with them and to help them. There is a custom, it 
is said, amongst at least one savage tribe in Africa, 
of killing and eating old people when past their 
work. We may object to enter in this way into the 
bodily tissue of the young, but it ought to be a 
pleasure to live again in them by imparting to them 
the experience we have painfully gained. 


A CONSOLATION, 


When the favourite horse of a friend of ours went 
Jame, he consoled himself by the thought, “Well, after 
all, it is better that it is not the horse of some man 
This is like what 
Fénelon said when his library got on fire—he 
thanked God that it was not the house of a poor 
man. 


who gains his living by him.” 


‘TIS WORTH IT ALL. 

Yes! to get hold of the grand truth that God 
loves the poor fallen world, and that He loves me, 
one of the fallen ones in it, is worth any trouble, 
care, pain—anything which one may have to go 
through in order to get a firm hold of it. And yet 
many esteem it so lightly that they would not go 
through even a little for it. St. Paul counted all 
things but “loss” that he “might win Christ.” 
Many an one counts anything, everything, precious 
above Christ. Would that there were more of the 
spirit of the poor old negro amongst us all. This 
poor old fellow was very anxious to be able to learn 
to read his Bible. He lived a long way from the 
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missionary’s house, and yet he would come, whenever 
he had time, to learn a lesson. It was such hard 
work, and he made so little progress, that the mis- 
sionary got tired, and told him one day that he had 
better give it up. “No, massa,” said he, with great 
earnestness, “‘me nebber gib it up until me die.” 
And then pointing with his finger to the beautiful 
words which he had just spelled out in St. John 
iii. 16, “ ‘God so ioved the world,” he said, with 
tears in his eyes. “It’s worth all de trouble, 
massa, to read dat one verse.” And, in truth, it is 
worth all that the world can give to know that word 
** s0”—to know it as much as we can know it ; for, 
in truth, it is illimitable, and I am glad that it is so. 
If God had said He had loved the world or my poor 
soul up to any specified value—millions of pounds, 
millions of worlds, if you like—I might always have 
been saying, “ Ah! my sins are so great they exceed 
all this.” But when He gives me the illimitable, 
ther I know His love covers my all of sin or want. 
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THE “QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from May 23rd, 
1891, up to and including June 24th, 1891. Sub. 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow. 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: T. P., jounia on, 
10s.; J. J. E., Govan (44th donation), 5s. Gilden 
Oswestry, 5s.; Glesca, Glasgow, 10s.: A hse Mone 
(16th donation), 2s. 6d. ; Anon., Woodbridge, 1s. ; Sophia, 
Liverpool, 2s. ; “Two Readers, Southampton, 5s. 6d. 

For The London Aged Christian Society: M. H. R., 10s, 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: A Friend, 
Ashbourne, ds. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: A. C., Rochdale, £1; Ep. 
worth, 10s. ; L. O. J., 10s. 

The Rev. ‘Canon McCormick wishes to thank “A Friend” 
for the kind donation of £3 towards the work lately men- 
tioned in these pages under the title of ‘ Attacking a 
Stronghold.” 





*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 
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(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 


QUESTIONS. 


109. What exceptional circumstance is connected 
with the account of our Lord's miracle of feeding the 
five thousand ? 

110. What other name does St. John give to the Sea 
of Galilee ? 

111. Why did our blessed Lord ask St. Philip about 
providing food for the multitude? 

112. What occurred after the feeding of the five 
thousand which is worthy of note? 

113. What is to be noted in connection with the 
word “ basket”? 

114. What does our Lord give as the root or founda- 
tion of all true work? 

115. In what way did our Lord reply to the request 
of the Jews that He would give them the true bread ? 

116. When the Jews said of Jesus, “Of a truth, 
this is the Prophet,” to whom did they refer? 

117. At the Feast of Tabernacles what peculiar pro- 
cession took place? 

118. What sin does our Lord 
from Satan ? 

119. A man who had been born blind was brought 
to Jesus. Why did the disciples ask concerning him, 
“Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind?” 

120. In what way did the chief priests try to prevent 
the people believing in Jesus? 


say specially proceeds 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 719. 


97. It was the Jewish form of expressing, the next 


day but one, or the day after the morrow. (St. John 
ii. 1.) 

98. St. Bartholomew or Nathanael. (St. John 
xxi. 2.) 


99. By turning the water into wine, thus showing 


” 





BIBLE CLASS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


His divine power as Creator. (St. John ii. 11 
civ. 15.) 

100. A friend of the bridegroom, who presided at 
the marriage feast, and pronounced a blessing upon 
the food and wine. (St. John ii. 8.) 

101. That it should be used when occasion required 
for the benefit of health. (1 Tim. v. 23.) 

102. One of the Supreme Council of the Jews, which 
was called the Sanhedrim, and consisted of the High- 
priests, one from each of the twenty-four courses of 
the Priests, and certain, Scribes and Elders, making in 
all seventy persons. (St. John iii. 1; vii. 48—50.) 

103. ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” (St. John iii. 14, 15.) 

104. It was the same place as the ancient Sichem 
or Shechem—the first place visited by Abram—where 
Jacob bought a piece of land and digged a well, and 
where Joseph was buried. (St. John iv. 5; Gen. xii. 
xxxiii. 1S—20; Josh. xxiv. 32.) 

105. The-Samaritans were descended froma heathen 
race, sent there by Esarhaddon, king of Assyria. In 
later times many discontented Jews resorted thither, 
and Manasseh, the son of the Jewish High-priest, 
having married the daughter of Sanballat, Governor 
of Samaria, they set up a rival temple on Mount 
Gerizim, which caused a deadly enmity between them 
and the Jews at Jerusalem. (St. John iv. 9—20; 2 
Kings xvii. 24—41.) 

106. Jesus declared Himself to be the Christ, the 
Messiah. (St. John iv. 25, 26.) 

107. “Therefore the Jews sought to kill Him, 
because He said that God was His Father, making 
Himself equal with God.” (St. John v. 18.) 

108. “ All power is given unto Me in heaven and in 
earth.” (St. Matt. xxviii. 18.) 
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“The artist, young and fair, 
Pursues her task with patient care.” 


“THE EMBROIDERY FRAME.”—See $. 822. 
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ARBEITERHEIM. 


y URING the course of a visit to Germany in 
the autumn of 1890, Lord Meath and I spent 
one Sunday in such peculiar surroundings 
that perhaps a brief account may not be 
wholly devoid of interest. On the previous 
day we had arrived at Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh’s Institutions for the Epileptic at Gadder- 
baum, a suburb of Bielefeld in Westphalia, and we 
were lodging at the ‘* Hospiz,” a pleasant little abode, 
watched over by a careful ‘‘ housemother,” as she is 
called. She is the widow of a clergyman, and she 
spares herself no trouble to make her guests comfort- 
able. The little house is, of course, most simply furn- 
ished, and certainly no money has been wasted in 
superfluous decorations ; still, English men and women 
interested in philanthropic work would do well to 
rest awhile at Bielefeld (which, by the way. is not 
many hours’ journey from Kaiserswerth) and judge 
for themselves of a charitable undertaking on a mag- 
nificent scale, for here one thousand three hundred 
suffering souls are watched over with tender care. 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s name is likely to be 
handed down to posterity along with that of the 
well-known philanthropists Wichern, the founder of 
the “Rauhe Haus” at Hamburg; and Fliedner, the 
originator of the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses’ Institu- 
tions. 

A short time previous to the Franco-German War, 
a few gentlemen in Bielefeld formed themselves 








A 
small house was erected, and a second, on a much larger 
scale, was commenced, when, war having been de- 
clared, all building operations were for the time being 


into a committee to start a Home for Epileptics. 


suspended. After peace had been re-established, these 
labours of mercy were continued, and Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh was invited to place himself at the 
head of the undertaking. He had had charge of a 
German congregation in Paris, and had carried on 
excellent work amongst his countrymen, many of 
whom he had found in a most degraded condition. 
He was instrumental in building a church and school 
for his people in that city. After that, he was invited 
to go to Westphalia, and it was whilst he was dis- 
charging his new duties in this locality that a terrible 
calamity befell him and his devoted wife: their four 
children were carried off in one fortnight by the cold 
hand of Death. The awful trial was borne by the 
good pastor with heroic Christian fortitude, and, as 
if as a reward for the triumph of faith, four other 
children were eventually given to him—three sons 
and one daughter, the same family which he had had, 
and in the same order, previous to the time of his 
affliction. It was soon after his bereavement that, in 
1872, his assistance was sought at Bielefeld, and what 
has been effected since that period is simply mar- 
vellous. England is justly proud of her splendid 
charitable undertakings; but, if I mistake not, we 
have nothing in the United Kingdom on so large a 
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scale as the Bielefeld Institutions. It must be borne 
in mind that the Germans have, as a rule, most re- 
stricted incomes, and that there are very few who 
can afford to lay down large sums of money. Amongst 
the latter are a good many Jews and freethinkers, 
who would not be disposed—though 
there are exceptions—to support a dis- 
tinctly Christian charity. 

In the colony at Bielefeld, one thou- 
sand one hundred epileptics are housed, 
and two hundred sick people are nursed, 
whilst it is the centre of work for five 
hundred deaconesses and two hun- 
dred deacons, who are sent about on 
their mission of mercy to places far 
distant, besides ministering to the 
needs of the afflicted in these institu- 
tions. About two thousand souls are 
housed in some seventy separate dwell- 
ings; for Pastor von Bodelschwingh 
is no friend to huge establishments, 
but likes to keep up, as much as may 
be, the idea of family life, instead of 
heaping human beings together. Nor 
is he a friend to idleness, for all the 
afflicted are expected to labour if they 
are able to do so. On this account he 
has established workshops of various 
descriptions. Bookbinding, carpenter- 
ing, tailoring, bootmaking, baking, 
gardening, and other trades find occu- 
pation for numbers of men, who work 
away with a zest which would lead 
one to imagine that there was nothing 
amiss with them, unless indeed we 
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caught sight of a couch which is put ready in the 
workshops in case any man should have an epileptic 
seizure. 

Strange to say, though the men do occasionally hurt 
themselves in falling, they do not seem to injure 
themselves more seriously in these workshops, where 
dangerous tools are about, than if they were employed 
in an occupation not necessitating their use. And 
what a blessing must employment be to these poor 
fellows, giving them the means of forgetting their 
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affliction, and making them realise that they too are 
able to take their part in the work going on in the 
world! ‘The women are employed in the usual 
feminine occupations. A great amount of needlework, 
in particular, is done by them. 

It must not, however, be imagined that all can thus 
work. Epilepsy often affects the brain, and there are 
idiots amongst the sufferers. When, on the occasion 
of a previous visit, we were being shown about the 
Institutions, I heard in the distance a constant howl- 
ing which I fancied was that of a dog ; then I thought 
it was the cry of ahuman being. On inquiry I was told 
thereason. It came from a home where idiot children 
were lodged, and it was one of these poor wretched 
little ones who was uttering this painful sound. 
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at Bielefeld. I woke up betimes, and before a bell— 
at 6 a.m.—announced that the day must commence. 
I looked out of my window. It was still quite dark, 
and the stars were shining brightly over the deaconesses’ 
house opposite. Doubtless in this building, which is a 
hospital, many a weary sufferer had tossed about during 
the long night hours, and the bell must have been a 
welcome sound. The deaconesses were probably ready 
to attend to the wants of the sick, for the lamps were 
already lighted. I, not so active as they, and feeling 
still not altogether rested, was glad of a little longer 
time to remain quiet and think. The hour for break- 
fast at the hospital is seven o’clock in summer, and 
half-past in winter; but our kindly “ housemother” 
had told us that we might have our meal later if we 
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We afterwards visited the house. Yes, there was the 
poor little sufferer. Hewas miserable, and did not know 
why. He had not sense enough to play, nor to run 
about to keep himself warm in the little recreation 
ground, and feeling cold and wretched he kept up this 
piteous wailing cry. The building, which was the home 
of this poor child, was the so-called “Groschen” house, 
because a labouring man, seeing the misery of the idiot 
children, was touched by it, and determined to give a 
groschen a year for every child he possessed, as a 
thankoffering for his little ones being sound in mind 
and body. It was not a large amount, certainly, but 
little sums mount up in time. 

His example was followed by numbers of other 
people, who could only afford to give trifling dona- 
tions, and thus this house obtained its name. Some 
of the epileptics have well-to-do relatives, who are 
thankful to place the patients in surroundings which 
can be helpful to them. 

But now I will try and describe the events of my 
Sunday, spent in one of the seventy inhabited houses 


wished, so we profited by this permission to put in our 
first appearance at the Andacht (morning prayers), 
held at eight o’clock. The household having as- 
sembled, two verses of a hymn were sung to the ac- 
companiment of a harmonium, in the slow fashion cus- 
tomary in Germany. Weall the time remained sitting. 
Thena short portion of Scripture was read, with a com- 
mentary upon it. A prayer followed, and not until 
it was finished did we all stand up to say together 
the Lord’s Prayer. Another verse of a hymn was 
sung, and the little service came to an end. Our 
breakfast was different—as was but right—from the 
luxurious meals of English country houses. A red- 
and-white tablecloth was spread, and on it were cups 
and saucers, plates and knives, trays with bread cut 
into thin slices, butter and treacle, whilst coffee and 
cocoa were provided as beverages. 

Breakfast over, we had time for a little talk with 
some of the workers, one of whom was the architect 
who finds constant employment at Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh’s Institutions, and then it was time toset out 
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for church. It was a lovely day, and our little walk 
was through a pretty wood, with the various build- 
ings scattered about it. Numbers of people were 
wending their way in the same direction as ourselves, 
for this church is well attended, and can hold 1,600 
persons, and I suppose almost all the congregation 
was composed of epileptics and their attendants, 

Outside the church is the appropriate inscription, 
“Come unto Me, all ye who are weary and heavy 
laden ;” and what burdened souls come within the 
walls of this sacred edifice !—a handsome building, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by the Emperor 
Frederick. 

The peculiarity of the church is this, that four little 
rooms open out of it, so that if any poor epileptic has 
a fit he can be quickly transferred to a couch. There 
is a great need for these little refuges, for the one 
Sunday on which no patient had a seizure during the 
course of the service, was spoken of as a remarkable 
day. However, deacons and deaconesses are close at 
hand, and ready to assist the afflicted. It was a vast 
congregation with whom we worshipped, and a 
hearty one. 

Pastor von Bodelschwingh has a special form of 
service for his people. The organ was playing 
previous to the singing of the hymn, when a scream 
was heard, shortly followed by another, denoting that 
two patients had had attacks, but it caused no inter- 
ruption to the service; indeed, so accustomed do the 
worshippers become to these seizures, that I am told 
they scarcely look round when a fit occurs, unless 
their aid is needed. 

Atone point of the service I saw a boy carried out 
in the arms of a strong man, so quietly that if I had 
not happened to raise my eyes at the moment, I should 
not have known that anything unusual had taken 
place. One poor fellow was sitting just under the 
pulpit in a wheel-chair, whose face denoted great 
weakness and illness. He seemed hardly strong 
enough to hold up his head, but he remained all 
through the long service. 

Pastor von Bodelschwingh, unfortunately, was not 
the preacher, two of his colleagues taking the duty ; 
one of whom, having officiated during the commence- 
ment of the service, came, to my surprise, clad in his 
black gown, to sit in the same pew which we occupied. 
The preacher's discourse was on a subject which I 
should have thought would have to be approached 
with the greatest caution when addressed to people 
with such excited nerves as the poor epileptics must 
needs have. It was on the second coming of Our 
Lord and the Judgment: a very solemn and awful 
theme, and one which those in health and strength 
ought doubtless to be led to consider; but I should 
not have expected it to be the one chosen for this 
most peculiar congregation, especially as our pastor, 
in presenting it to our minds, dwelt more on the 
awfulness of the coming, than on the infinite love, of 
the Saviour. 

I was afterwards commenting on the sermon to our 
“housemother,” but I found that she did not agree 
with me; she thought that epileptics were not to be 
treated like sick people,and she seemed to hold that if 
the discourse was good for us who were well, it was 





also adapted for the other members of the congrega- 
tion, After the sermon followed more singing and 
prayers. There was an excellent choir in the organ. 
loft to take the lead, and ere long the voices of prayer 
and praise were hushed, the blessing was pronounced, 
and we were out enjoying the glorious sunshine. 

We called upon Pastor Stiirmer, a trusted friend and 
able coadjutor of Pastor von Bodelschwingh. The 
former told us that he had just been visiting three 
deaconesses in one room. One was dying, her throat 
in somewhat the same condition as that of the 
Emperor Frederick shortly before his death. This 
Christian lady, ripe for eternity, was calmly and 
peacefully waiting for her sufferings to end. Another 
was younger and less patient. Her pain was great, 
but she was likely to recover eventually, and to 
resume a career of usefulness. The third seemed 
likely to have to lose a limb; and, if so, her life as an 
ordinary deaconess would have to be abandoned : and 
she so young—only a probationer! These were three 
of the helpers, and how about those who had to be 
helped? One of these patients I had seen, and a more 
distorted — almost inhuman-looking — being I had 
never beheld. Great is the mystery of pain ! 

After we had had a short walk, it was time for dinner 
at 12.30, when a substantial meal was provided. Two 
o’clock was the time for the children’s service, and so 
I returned to church. I was early, and troops of 
children, as well as of grown-up girls, passed by me, 
whilst the boys were seated on the opposite side. I 
had some time to wait, and in the meantime one of 
the young women near me had a fit, and with glaring 
eyes and quivering lids she was carried—by two 
deaconesses and another patient—into a little cur- 
tained room close at hand. The service commenced by 
2 very long hymn being sung. 

The clergyman stood by the communion-table and 
beat time, for there was no organ played, and directed 
first boys, then girls, to sing different verses, whilst the 
last line was taken up by the whole congregation. 

The Bible was next read by the pastor and scholars, 
and afterwards came a portion of Luther's catechism; 
and when this was concluded, a sign was given to the 
white-capped and black-robed deaconesses. They 
stood up and placed themselves at the head of their 
respective classes to give instruction on the lesson 
for the day. The light was streaming in on their 
faces as they did so. They were, for the most part, 
young fair-haired women, with a peaceful expression 
of countenance. One of them was very kind in 
finding out the places for me in Bible and hymn- 
book. I did not remain until the end, for I was a 
little anxious about a rather formidable task which 
lay before me. 

Pastor von Bodelschwingh had kindly invited me to 
speak to some of the deaconesses and children about 
the “Ministering Children’s League,” to establish 
which, if possible, in Germany, had been one of the 
principal objects of my journey to that country. 
Speaking in a foreign tongue is not quite easy, but 
there were other difficulties in this case. Generally 
the young people whom, in my capacity of central 
secretary to that society, I have to address, are more or 
less well-to-do Tittle ones, with the probability of 4 
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long life lying before them which may be rendered 
very useful to others. These Bielefeld children 
were, for the most part, epileptics, and not likely 
to leave the Institutions. Curable cases are few 
and far between. It was not easy to point out 
to these afflicted ones how they were to minister. 
However, I tried to do my best, and though I did not 
succeed so well as I should have wished, yet I think 
some were interested.in what I had to tell them of a 
society which seems likely to have a grand future of 
usefulness before it. One dear old deaconess, the most 
aged present, said, possibly to console me, “ Your 
words did me good.” 

Our meeting over, we set out for the town of 
Bielefeld to have a meal at the hotel before going to 
another of Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s Institutions, 
which crop up in most unexpected places. This 
particular one was a lodging-house, worked in con- 
nection with his wonderfully successful “Arbeiter 
Colonie” (labour colony), a creation of this active- 
brained and most benevolent philanthropist. Adjoin- 
ing this house, where the working man can obtain board 
and lodging, was an immense hall, used for religious 
and charitable meetings, and on the evening of our 
Visit a lecture was to be given against social democracy. 

A clergyman had come from a distance to speak, 
having been invited by the “ Young Men’s Christian 
Patriotic Association.” The hall was well filled with 
hundreds of men belonging to the middle and lower 
classes, some of whom had brought their wives with 
them. At the end of the room was a raised platform, 
on which were seated musicians, with brass instru- 
ments, who, when we entered, were in the act of 
Playing, in measured strains, a hymn, which the con- 
gtegation readily took up. Some recitations from 
members of the association followed, and eventually 
the lecturer, a grey-haired and most energetic pastor, 
was introduced. He had a powerful voice, which he 
raised in a way which told with his audience, as he 





hurled forth a whole shaftful of arrows at social 
democracy. He seemed to carry his hearers with 
him, but one of the few democrats present attempted 
to interrupt him. The speaker appealed to him to 
allow the lecture to be ended before any discussion 
arose. However, when the clergyman had at length 
sat down after having concluded an eloquent address, 
which met with great applause, the president came 
forward. He explained that no discussion was per- 
mitted that night, of which fact the lecturer had not 
been aware; consequently the poor social democruts 
came off second best, and were unintentionally rather 
badly treated. It would have been interesting to hear 
what they could have had to put forth after the 
crushing condemnation of the speaker. 

We did not remain after the lecture was concluded, 
but had a long walk home through the straggling 
town, and found that our kindly “housemother” had 
hot coffee ready for us. Once more, before retiring 
for the night, I looked out of my window into dark- 
ness, but I saw the stars shining very brightly, just 
as God’s mercy lightens up the gloom of pain and 
sickness, of which so much was around us. We had 
meant to start by an early train next morning, but 
we stayed on a little longer to see good Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh. He had been preaching elsewhere 
on the Sunday, and hearing that we had stayed on he 
came to see us. He is a man no longer young, but 
full of life and activity, with as gentle and affectionate 
a manner as that of a woman. In seeing him one is 
apt to forget the great organiser and successful 
worker in the kind-hearted, humble-minded Christian. 
He came to express his fear lest I should have been 
disappointed at the result of my meeting, as the 
clergyman who presided had not expressed himself in 
favour of the League being taken up in Germany; it 
had, however, already been started elsewhere. Pastor 
von Bodelschwingh wanted to assure me that my 
words would not be wasted. 
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It appears that he has some 30,000 children who 
collect for him, for the sums of money he needs 
are tremendous : and he wishes his little collectors to 
make use of our League prayer, as he admires it, and 
thinks that the use of this petition may make the 
little ones’ ministering more real and lasting. Frau 
von Bodelschwingh, who accompanied her husband, 
asked me to go with her to see an invalid living 
close by. . She proved to be a cheerful, intelligent 
woman, a sufferer for thirty-eight years. She thought 


PEACE! A 


illness ought to be regarded as a mercy, to lead people 
to think of a heaven beyond. Once more we are off on 
our wanderings. We have left Bielefeld far behind us, 
with its world of pain solaced by the hand of love, We 
have said good-bye to the much-beloved pastor, who gave 
ushis farewell blessing, and his kindly wifeaccompanied 
us to the station. Perhaps we may not meet again, or 
revisit so interesting a spot. but we cary something 
away with us—memories not easily obliterated, of work 
bravely done and of suffering heroically borne. 


SONNET. 
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STRETCH of level pasture land, a gleam 
A Of golden glory in the evening sky, 
A breath of perfume wafted tenderly 
From sleeping flowers. All silently the stream 
Steals through the meadows like a silver beam! 
Beneath the sunset gazing toward the skies 


A woman stands—a restful form—her eyes 
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FOR ERIC 


BY MARY E. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE ASHES. 


Katharine’s letter can hardly 
be described. 

Anthony Wyndham — Ka- 
tharine’s betrothed !— none 
other than Mr. Lascelles! 
She felt perfectly bewildered 
at the thought. 

Ah! he could not have 
cared for her! It was utterly impossible, she said 
to herself : “Love is love for evermore.” And his 
love—if it could be called by that name—must have 
died out in a few weeks. In less than three months 
from that morning when they had stood together by 
the lake at Merrivale he was Katharine’s affianced 
husband ! 

Erica’s cheeks burned with shame and indignation 
as she looked back to those few days. He had only 
been amusing himself with her, that wasall ; and she 
—poor, foolish girl—had let her heart go so lightly 
and easily! A quick sense of anger rose up in her 
breast against him, and for the moment she felt as if 
she could have spurned him from her had he knelt at 
her feet. 

“T hate him; yes, I hate him!” she said to herself. 
“Tam glad, now, that Katharine has broken it off with 
him : it just serves him right for making me suffer as 
he has.” 

Yet, even as the muttered words left her lips, she 
felt her heart relent towards him. Her anger van- 
ished, and picking up the letter which had fallen to 





Bright with the radiance of a far-off dream. 
Calm on her face which tells of perfect rest, 

Not joy, which passes like a summer's eve, 
No restless longings stir her gentle breast, 

No doubts can torture, and no hopes deceive : 
She passeth not away, nor shall she cease 
To shine serenely, for her name is Peace ! 
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the floor, she began to read it a third time, in hope of 
finding some explanation of the rupture. No reason 
was assigned ; but as she read, slowly weighing each 
sentence, it suddenly flashed upon her. 

It was as quickly laid aside. It could not be, she 
said to herself: Katharine was noble and unselfish, 
but she would hardly give up her lover like this, even 
for the sake of an old friendship like theirs. 

So Erica reasoned, unaware that it was her own 
failing health and apparent danger which had s0 
weighed with Katharine. 

She could not shake off the impression, however. 
earnestly though she tried to discover another reason 
which would lessen the difference between Katharine 
and herself: How weak and foolish she seemed beside 
Katharine’s strong and noble character ! 

Well, she had always felt herself much _ below 
Katharine—had always looked up to her as her 
superior. Still, as the contrast between them forced 
itself with a keen pain on Erica, she felt bound to 
admit to herself that it need not have been so great. 
She had lazily and weakly—at first—allowed herself 
to become the slave of this foolish passion for Mr. 
Lascelles, instead of fighting against it with might 
and main, as Katharine would have done. Now she 
was too weak to resist it. 

Was that so? Something within her cried out— 

“No, but I wild conquer it! It is not yet too late.” 

She put the letter on the table, and then, rising from 
her chair, went slowly up-stairs to her room. Her 
heart beat quickly, and her hands trembled as she 
took the little bunch of keys and fitted one into the 
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“She took Katharine’s letier 


lock of the little drawer in which the sandal-wood 
box was kept. 

“IT must do it; yes, I must!” she kept repeating to 
herself, as she opened the drawer and took out the 
box. Another moment, and her eyes were resting on 
the faded pink petals of the roses she had worn on 
that morning—his last morning at Merrivale, when he 
had asked her for one, and she had put it so shyly 
into his hand as they stood together by the lake. 
They were of a deep rich red then ; their petals were 
faded now to a pale discoloured pink—all the beauty 
and brightness gone : nothing left but a few withered, 
crumpled leaves. 

She took them in her fingers—involuntarily she 
touched them tenderly—and then taking out the 
letter which lay beneath, still in the envelope in 
which Katharine had enclosed it, she hastened down- 
stairs, fearful lest her determination might leave her. 

Still nerving herself for the effort, she stepped 
quickly towards the breakfast-room fire, and threw 
the dead flowers on the red coals. Then kneeling on 
the hearthrug, she tore the letter in two, and, setting 
her teeth firmly together, pushed it between the bars 
of the grate. 

There was a sudden leaping-up of flame, and then a 
little heap of blackened and charred paper fell on the 
tiled hearth. 





to ponder afresh over it.” 


For a moment as she knelt there, gazing into the 
bright fire, Erica half repented her act of destruction. 
But she had made up her mind now to fight against 
her foolish weakness, and quickly rising from her 
knees, she took Katharine’s letter up-stairs to her own 
room, there to ponder afresh over it. Again the con- 
clusion that it was for her own—Erica’s —sake Kathar- 
ine had renounced Anthony forced itself upon her— 
painful and humiliating though it was. 

If only she could write and beg Katharine to spare 
herself the pain she must be suffering! But that was 
impossible ; where could she find -her? For she had 
given no address, and Erica knew of no mutual friend 
of whom she might make inquiries. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—PAUL BREND LOSES HEART. 
It was Christmas morning—just a week after Erica 
had received Katharine’s letter. 

Mrs. Greville had gone to church, leaving Erica 
sitting beside the drawing-room fire, a soft white 
shawl thrown round her shoulders, and a sprig of 
berried holly fastened with a silver clasp in the 
bodice of her velvet dress. She had been pretending 
to read, but the book had fallen from her fingers. and 
she was looking dreamily into the fire. when a tap at 
the door was heard, and a servant announced Mr. Brend, 
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Erica stooped to pick up the fallen volume, and 
then rose up as Paul came towards her. 

“The compliments of the season to you,” she said, 
smiling, and holding out her hand. 

Somehow—she could not explain why—she had be- 
come quite reconciled to the frequency of his visits to 
“The Cedars.” They no longer bored her, as they had 
before ; indeed, almost unconsciously to herself, she 
had grown to look forward to his coming in every 
evening. He was so lively and entertaining, that, 
really, he quite brightened them up, she said to 
herself. 

He took her hand, and held it in his own for a 
minute, looking down earnestly into her eyes as he 
stood there in silence. 

“Are you not going to speak to me?” she said, 
withdrawing her hand with a little gesture of im- 
patience. 

“Ah, yes! I beg your pardon; I was forgetting. 
Allow me to wish you a very merry Christmas.” 

“Thank you. I am not very likely to have one, 
though,” Erica said, seating herself once more; “ my 
cold makes me feel so stupid and heavy.” 

“T am sorry for that,” Paul said, looking sym- 
pathetically at her, as he sat down on the nearest 
chair. “Mrs. Greville told me.” 

“Oh, you met grandmamma? ” Erica asked listlessly. 

“Yes, on her way to church,” Paul answered. 

He fixed his eyes eagerly on her face as he spoke, 
but Erica was gazing into the red mass of glowing 
coals in the grate, and did not see their expression. 

“ Erica !” 

A light touch on the hand resting on her lap made 
her turn towards him as he pronounced her name. 

“Yes?” she answered, looking up at him with an air 
of surprise. ‘ What did he want to touch her hand 
like that for?” she asked herself. “He had been so 
sensible all these months, too.” She tried to feel 
displeased with him for being so sentimental, but 
somehow the wished-for frown was not forthcoming. 
Instead, a faint smile dawned on her face as she 
waited for him to speak. “ Yes, Paul?” she repeated, 
as he hesitated. 

Now that the long-wished-for moment had come, 
Paul felt his heart beat quickly, and the words died 
on his lips. Her smile gave him confidence, however, 
and leaning forward, he said— 

* Were you not surprised to see me this morning?” 

“Yes—no; I hadn’t thought about it,” she an- 
swered, looking up frankly into his face. “ Let me 
see, though : now you mention it, I am rather sur- 
prised that you are not at church.” 

“Can you guess the reason why, Erica?” 

The tenderness of his tone made her colour rise and 
her heart beat with a sudden presentiment of what 
was coming. What should she say? How prevent 
him suffering the pain of a direct refusal? Her eyes 
had drooped beneath the tender fire of the dark ones 
bent so questioningly on her face. They were raised 
again the next instant; and as Paul looked into their 
blue depths, he felt his heart sink. 

“T think I know,” she said quietly, looking away 
once more into the fire. “It is of no use, Paul.” 

“T will wait,” he said eagerly. 
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She shook her head. ~It cannot be; do not say 
any more,” she urged. 

“Give me just a faint hope,” he pleaded, after sit. 
ting for some minutes in despairing silence. “| 
cannot give you up utterly, Erica. You surely will 
not ask that of me?” 

“I do not love you, Paul,” she said, in the same 
quiet, hopeless tone. “Is not that a sufficient reason 
for your giving up all thoughts of me?” 

* Not as long as you do not absolutely forbid me to 
cherish any hope of winning you,” Paul returned 
quickly. “I am not surprised to hear you say that 
you do not care for me,” he went on, in slow, gentle 
tones ; “I could hardly have expected anything else, 
And yet—forgive me if I have hurt you by speaking 
—something Mrs. Greville said this morning gave me 
just a faint hope that I should not be sent quite 
empty away.” 

* What could grandmamma have told him?” Erica 
asked herself, in surprise. Surely the news of Mr. 
Lascelles'—she could not even yet think of him as 
Anthony Wyndham—broken engagement would not 
have raised his hopes ? 

She turned to him, with lips slightly parted anda 
puzzled look in her eyes. “I don’t understand,” she 
said, the colour coming and going in her cheeks as she 
spoke. 

He looked at her with a wistful tenderness which 
touched her, and made her catch her breath in a little 
quick sob. 

“You are getting better?” was all he said. 

She understood him at once, appreciating the deli- 
cacy which forbade him to say more. 

“ Yes, I am better,” she said, lifting her eyes grate- 
fully to his; ‘but oh! Paul—” she hesitated for a 
moment—‘“ don't misunderstand me. That is all 
gone, I hope—you know what I mean: grandmamma 
told you—but nothing, no one, can take the place. I 
shall never marry now.” 

She spoke with such sad certainty in her voice, that 
Paul felt his heart ache. Somehow, he felt that it 
would be worse than useless to urge his suit further, 
and for a while he sat in silence, almost wishing he 
had not spoken at all, though conscious of a certain 
relief in having done so. 

Erica's voice broke the stillness. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, still with that dull 
pain in her tone, as she turned her face towards him. 
“T would have spared you this pain, Paul, if I could; 
but love cannot be forced.” 

And at that moment her strongest feeling was that 
of regret at being unable to return his affection—no 
longer a thing to be jested at and looked down upon. 
Her own love for Mr. Lascelles had taught her to 
appreciate the strength and depth of Paul’s feelings 
towards herself, and insensibly she had learned to 
admire and trust him as she had never thought to do. 

He quite misunderstood her meaning. “You are 
very kind,” he said, with a quick glance of gratitude. 
“T am very sorry that I should have pained you by 
speaking, since it has proved useless.” 

He dared not stay any longer. ‘You will forgive 
me?” he said, as he rose and put out his hand. 

“T have nothing” to forgive, Paul,” she said, rising, 
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and putting her little white fingers into his palm, 
with a dim sense of not being quite comprehended. 
“Tam very sorry : that is all.” 

Again he mistook the look in her eyes for one of 
pity for himself, and, stooping down, he raised the 
hand he still held to his lips. 

“Do not blame yourself,” he said gently. “I 
should have known better.” 

And dropping her hand, he said good-bye, and left 
the room hastily. 

Erica had intended coming with him to the hall 
door, but his departure was so speedy that almost 
before she had had time to realise that he was gone, 
he had slammed the door behind him and was walking 
swiftly down the wide carriage drive. 

“T have been a fool!” he kept on repeating to 
himself as he trod the soft yellow gravel, and finally 
emerged once more into the long road which stretched 
outside the great iron gates of “The Cedars.” “I 
might have known there was no chance,” he thought 
bitterly. 

He had just reached the railings which bounded the 
church, when he saw the congregation streaming out 
through the gates. His first impulse was to pass on 
quickly, but before he could reach the gates Mrs. 
Greville had passed out, and had recognised him. 

She was waiting for him, so there was no help for it 
but to walk on towards her, though just then he 
would have preferred being alone. 

“You have had a short service, Mrs. Greville?” he 
remarked, as he joined her. 

“Yes, we had service without a sermon,” Mrs. Gre- 
ville said. ‘ But I quite expected to find you at home 
when I arrived,” she added quickly, with a look of 
surprise. 

“TI stayed too long, as it was,” Paul said, with a 
bitterness in his tone which Mrs. Greville was not 
slow to understand. 

“Ah! I feared as much,” she said, looking up at 
him concernedly. “I guessed your errand this morn- 
ing when you left me, but I could not stop you. . . 
You have spoken to her?” she queried, seeing he 
did not respond. 

“Yes,” said Paul briefly. 

Mrs. Greville held her peace for a while, ponder- 
ing over the untoward way in which matters were 
arranging themselves. It was vexing; yet she could 
not find it in her heart to blame Paul for speaking. 

“What did she say?” she asked at length. “She 
did not decidedly refuse, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Paul again, in a moody tone. 

“i'm!” 

And then there was silence once more, until they 
had reached Mrs. Greville’s house. 

“Stay—don’t go!” she said, as Paul raised his hat. 
“T have something to tell you. I think you ought to 
know it.” 

“No, thanks—not to-day, Mrs. Greville ; you really 
must excuse my coming in,” he said hurriedly. 

“Certainly ; I only want to take another turn with 
you,” Mrs. Greville explained. “Let us go on down 
the Lea Road; there will be plenty of time before 
luncheon.” 

And then, as they walked on together, to Paul’s 
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astonishment and almost consternation, Mrs. Greville 
told him the contents of Katharine’s letter to Erica. 

“T thought it best you should know exactly how 
matters stand,” she said. when she had finished; “ you 
can draw your own conclusions from them now. Mr. 
Lascelles—Mr. Anthony Wyndham, I suppose we 
must call him—is free, and Erica knows it ; whether 
the hope that he may use his freedom in coming here 
to seek her has influenced her answer to you this 
morning, I will not venture to say.” 

It was only too probable; and if Paul’s heart had 
been heavy before this chance meeting, it was ten- 
fold heavier as he once more took his leave of Mrs. 
Greville, and slowly pursued his way home. 

He had been quite unprepared for such an astound- 
ing piece of news. Erica’s improved health and 
spirits had cheated him into the belief that she was 
learning to forget her romance at Merrivale; and 
instead of that, she was still clinging to the hope that 
“that scoundrel "—Paul could think of him by no 
other name—would return to her. 

Aye, and he would be sure to come! In spite of 
Mrs. Greville’s assurance that Anthony’s broken en- 
gagement was owing to Katharine, Paul felt abso- 
lutely certain that it was Anthony’s own doing. His 
love for Erica was triumphing over all other affection 
—that was the explanation. 

Yes, he would be sure to return and claim her. 
And Paul could have groaned aloud as he pictured 
the lightnings of sunniest welcome which would flash 
forth to meet him from Erica’s blue eyes. 


XXIV.—ERICA HAS 

UNDERSTAND. 
A MONTH had passed away, and the end of January 
was drawing near. 

Mrs. Greville and Erica were seated at breakfast 
in the breakfast-room, the long French windows of 
which opened on a wide lawn. They were closed 
now, however, and the green turf was hidden beneath 
several inches of snow which had fallen during the 
night. 

“Such a severe snowstorm !” Mrs. Greville was say- 
ing, when a maid:entered with letters. 

“From Grace. Travers,” Erica said, taking up the 
one laid beside her plate, and opening it. 

“ Well, my dear, what news?” Mrs. Greville asked 
a few minutes later, having glanced through her own. 

“Nothing particular yet,” was the answer, Erica’s 
eyes still bent on the sheet in her hand, well covered 
with scrawls and flourishes of every description. “ Oh 
yes! here is something ;” and she looked up, witha 
smile on her face. “Grace has become engaged to Ted 
Lyne—you remember him?” 

“ Yes, to be sure. Well, there is nothing surprising 
about that: I always expected it.” 

“Oh! here is something else. Maud is engaged 
too—to Tom Spofforth,” Erica said, looking up once 
more, with an amused smile on her face. 

“Tom Spofforth,” repeated Mrs. Greville; “which 
brother is that? Never the one that used to come 
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dancing attendance on you?” 
“'No; that was his younger brother, George.” 
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“ But I thought she always used to make such fun 
of this one? Iam surprised that she should think of 
marrying him,” Mrs. Greville said. 

A faint colour rose to Erica’s face as she turned it 
suddenly towards the window. 

“TI suppose she has a perfect right to change her 
mind,” she said quietly. 


waited-for response too late in coming? She had not 
spoken to Paul since his return, and could not say 
positively, but she felt strangely uneasy as she looked 
earnestly at Erica. 

“Yes, of course Miss Travers has a right to change 
her mind, love,” she said, rising from the table. “But 
then, girls don’t do that very often.” 





“* People alter their minds very quickly—sometimes,’ Erica said.”—p, 813. 


The words and sudden flush came with all the force 
of a revelation to Mrs. Greville. Could it be that 
Erica was beginning to change hers? She could 
hardly believe it. And even as she asked herself the 
question, she scarcely knew whether to hope or fear 
the answer. For Paul had not been at “The Cedars” 
since Christmas morning, though he had returned to 
Torrisdale more than three weeks ago. Was the long- 





Again that flush, as Erica pushed back her chair 
and followed Mrs. Greville to the fire. 

“T think they do.” she said, folding her hands in 
front of her, and looking down at the hearthrug. 

Perhaps Mrs. Greville’s next words were rather 
irrelevant to the subject on hand. 

“T wonder how it is that Paul Brend does not come 
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here ?” she said’ 
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Erica dared not look up. She felt the colour rush 
like a flood to her temples as Mrs. Greville put the 
question she had been asking herself incessantly for 
the last week. 

At first, during the six days of his absence from 
Torrisdale, she had scarcely missed him. But when 
she knew he had returned, and one after another of 
the long evenings slipped by without his dropping in 
to see them, she began to feel there was something 
amiss. 

After all, it had been very pleasant to have him 
coming there so often, she told herself when trying to 
account for the unmistakable feeling of loneliness 
which seemed to grow on her. She should get over it 
by-and-bye, should get accustomed to it; ahd really 
she could hardly expect him to continue his visits 
after that interview with her on Christmas Day. 

So she said to herself again and again. But the 
loneliness would grow: there seemed no remedy for it. 
They had other callers ; scarcely an evening passed 
without one or more visitors ; but to Erica the room 
seemed strangely solitary without the sight of that 
familiar face. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, after a pause, still 
without looking up. “I suppose he does not want 
to.” 

“Well, I must say I do not wonder at it,’ Mrs. Gre- 
ville said. “You have tried him long enough, Erica: 
you cannot expect his patience to last for ever.” 

And Erica’s heart sank as she felt Mrs. Greville was 
right. There could be no other explanation of his 
conduct. 





CHAPTER XXV.—HAS HIS PATIENCE FAILED 
AT LAST? 
THREE days later, there was an evening party at 
Daylesford Manor, to celebrate Lilla Daylesford’s 
twentieth birthday. 

“Tam so glad you were able to come at all, dear,” 
Lilla said, as she helped Erica remove her wraps 
in the dressing-room ; “so don’t apologise for being 
late.” 

“T hope I’m not so very late,” Erica said. 

“No; there are several more to come. Only Iam 
sorry we could not have a nice long talk together 
before the others came,” Lilla said. “ I have so much 
to tell you. I must tell you one good piece of news, 
though ;” and she looked mischievously at Erica. 

“What is that?” Erica asked, smiling, as she went 
towards the dressing-table. 

“Can't you guess? Well, Mr. Brend is here!” 

Fortunately for Erica, Miss Daylesford could not 
see her face just then. 

“T would make him come,” she went on. “ He said 
‘no’ at first, but I plagued and bored him so that he 
had to give in and promise. And he has come, too; 
he arrived just before you did. Now do take pity on 
the poor fellow, and make up your quarrel to-night, 
there ’s a dear, or I shall feel quite vexed with you.” 

“We have not quarrelled,” Erica said, turning from 
the mirror, with a faint smile on her face. “Don’t 
talk nonsense, Lilla.” 

“Then you have had a misunderstanding,” affirmed 
Miss Daylesford, langhing. “Don’t try to deceive me, 
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because you cannot. When a gentleman has been 
paying his attentions most assiduously in a certain 
quarter for months, and then suddenly ceases to visit 
the house, rushes out of the way in order to 
escape speaking to the object of his affections. re- 
fuses invitations to every Christmas party during 
the season merely because he is afraid to meet the 
said object,—it is no use your trying to make me be- 
lieve there is nothing the matter.” 

“ People alter their minds very quickly—sometimes,” 
Erica said, with an affectation of carelessness in her 
tone. “Possibly Mr. Brend may have transferred his 
affections to another object, and wishes to show the 
old one how completely he can ignore her.” 

Miss Daylesford shook her head, apparently unsatis- 
fied with this observation. 

“T don’t believe that in the least,” she said 
decidedly. ‘He is such a nice fellow, too!” she went 
on, as they left the room and slowly descended the 
wide staircase, linking arms as they went. “I shall 
never forgive you if you don’t ‘make it up’ with him 
again.” 

Up to a certain point the two girls were very 
friendly ; but Erica had always shrunk from ex- 
changing confidences on love matters with any of her 
friends, though favoured with their unreserved ex- 
periences in all such affairs. She was glad when the 
drawing-room door was reached now, as she felt 
positively uneasy under Lilla Daylesford’s banter. 

“You must come and sit by him,” Lilla said, still 
with the mischievous light dancing in her eyes as she 
stood for an instant outside the door, facing Erica. 
“TI left him looking over some etchings with 
mamma.” 

“No, really!” cried Erica, in alarm lest Lilla might 
do something desperate. 

But the door was already opened, and before she 
could protest further, Miss Daylesford had ushered her 
into the room, and was preceding her towards the 
corner in which Paul was sitting beside Mrs. 
Daylesford. 

Erica felt her cheeks burning with vexation, and 
heartily wished she could slink into a seat under 
cover of the brilliant pianoforte and violin duet which 
was just then in progress. 

But it could not be. She must go and speak to Mrs. 
Daylesford ; and drawing herself up with all the state- 
liness she could assume—Paul little knew how her 
heart beat as he watched her furtively—she followed 
Lilla. 

“My dear, how glad Iam to see you!” Mrs. Dayles- 
ford said, rising and welcoming her cordially. 

Paul had risen too, and, after acknowledging Mrs. 
Daylesford’s greeting, Ericaturned shyly to him. But 
she was received with the most frigidly polite of bows 
as he handed her the chair he had just vacated, 
without saying more than “ Allow me,” in the coldest 
tone she had ever heard from his lips. 

He found a seat some little distance away, and 
Erica sat down beside Mrs. Daylesford—Lilla had 
vanished —trying to talk down the great lump which 
would rise in her throat. 

What had she done to make Paul so angry with her? 
Why should he treat her so coldly, unless it was hat 
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he had ceased to care for her? He had left her on 
Christmas Day with the old tender light in his eyes, 
and the touch of his lips on her hand: what else 
could it be ? 

Yes, he had grown tired of waiting for the love 
which had been so long in coming ; there could be no 
other explanation of his coldness. No wonder he had 
ceased coming to the house: he wanted to make her 
understand the change. 

She did not care, she told herself; she would not: 
at any rate, he should not see that it hurt her. And 
she exerted herself to the utmost to show how com- 
pletely indifferent she was to him, talking and laughing 
so gaily, and entering into the evening’s amusement 
so thoroughly, that Paul could hardly believe this 
lively, animated girl to be the same listless Erica 
whose calm, nonchalant manner he had always ad- 
mired. 

Could it be that she had heard from Anthony Wynd- 
ham? Surely nothing less than that could have lent 
such colour to her cheeks and brought back the old 
brightness to her eyes, Paul thought, as he watched 
her. 

And Erica never looked in his direction, though 
scarcely a movement of his tall figure escaped her. 
She could see—without seeming to notice—that he 
was often beside Lilla Daylesford, almost invariably 
choosing her for a partner in the various games— 
indeed, that young lady seemed to show a wicked de- 
light in monopolising his attentions, much to Erica's 
discomfort. 

At length supper was announced, and the guests 
filed slowly out through the wide-open door and 
across the hall into the dining-room. Several gentle- 
men—amongst them Paul Brend—came simultaneously 
towards Lilla Daylesford, as she rose to lead the way, 
but she turned to Paul, and allowed him to escort her. 

Erica thought she detected a sparkle of intense 
amusement in the glance Lilla shot at her as she 
passed out, but it was forgotten the next minute as 
she heard a suppressed titter behind her, and a 
whispered remark that “ Mr. Brend was certainly very 
attentive,’ from the couple immediately following 
herself and Herbert Daylesford. 

She watched them both stealthily all through supper, 
noting uneasily that Paul's head never once turned in 
her direction. He was too much engrossed in attend- 
ing to Lilla’s wants, and chatting gaily to her, to 
notice anyone else, she thought bitterly. 

“You are positively eating nothing!” Herbert 
Daylesford said anxiously to her, after her refusal of 
a dainty he had summoned from the other end of the 
long table for her. “Iam afraid there is something 
the matter with you.” 

* No, not in the least, thank you. Iama very small 
eater, you know.” And Erica looked up smilingly into 
his face. 

The young doctor shook his head. “You must 
allow me to feel your pulse,” he said, with mock 
solemnity ; ‘patients are not fit judges of their own 
symptoms, as a rule. Brend can bear me out in that 
—eh ! Brend?” 

“What is that?” Paul asked, bending forward 
across the table. 


“Don’t, Herbert. Indeed [I am all right,” Erieg 
said, colouring in vexation at this sudden appeal to 
Paul. 

Herbert Daylesford laughed. 

“See here, Brend, this young lady is protesting, 
forsooth, that she is quite well, when she _ has 
positively eaten no supper. I appeal to you, as an old 
fellow-student in the healing art : what do you say 
about the right of this patient to pronounce on her 
own symptoms?” 

“ T have no doubt Miss North is quite correct in her 
judgment,” Paul replied icily, without glancing at 
Erica. “ Besides, even if she were not,” he added, “I 
should hardly expect her to accept the opinion of a 
mere novice.” 

“ Mock-modesty, my dear fellow,” returned Dayles- 
ford, laughing, while Erica felt her face and ears 
tingle at Paul's reply. ‘“ You know you stood higher 
in your exams. than either Drake or I, and if it hadn't 
been for that wretched attack of illness, youn——” 

“Ah! there is generally an ‘if’ or a‘ but,” Paul 
interrupted quietly. 

Somehow Erica detected, or fancied so, another 
meaning in his words. She raised her eyes instantly 
to his face, but he was apparently absorbed in peeling 
a golden russet, and paid no heed. 

Supper over, they all returned to the drawing-room 
once more, where chairs and tables were piled up in 
readiness for a new game which Lilla was trying to 
explain. 

“Only you must choose your partners first dlind- 


Solded,” she insisted. And so in a few minutes the six- 


teen gentlemen of the party were standing in a row, 
each with a handkerchief tied over his eyes. 

“Now then: one, two, three!” cried Miss Dayles- 
ford, clapping her hands; and at the given signal the 
ladies all changed places, the gentlemen coming for- 
ward with uncertain steps at the same time to secure 
their partners. 

Lilla watched her opportunity ; and laying her hand 
on Paul’s arm, she led him to the chair on which 
Erica sat. 

«First find, fast bind,’ remember,” she said, spring- 
ing quickly away; and before Erica could follow her 
example, she was seized and held fast. 

“ May I have the pleasure?” he asked, stooping over 
her. 

She could hardly reply, her heart beat so quickly. 
What would he say when he discovered whom he had 
grasped ? 

Indistinct though her answer was, however, he re- 
cognised her voice, and straightened himself instantly 
as he unbandaged his eyes. 

Erica saw the look on his face. 

“It was not my fault,” she said quickly. He was 
annoyed ; she could see that. ‘I tried to get away, 
only you held me—and it was Lilla Daylesford’s 
doing ; she brought you to me.” 

The colour had risen to her face as she spoke, and— 
was it fancy ?—Paul thought he saw her eyes moisten. 
He would not see it, however—would not allow him- 
self to indulge in a softened feeling towards her. 
“Why should he concern himself about her?” he asked 
himself. 
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“Of course: I might have known that,” he answered 
drily. “I am only sorry you were not more success- 
ful in your efforts to——” 

“Come, come, you two,’ said Miss Daylesford’s 
voice behind them. “We are all waiting for you; 
all the others have paired off.” 

“Thank you, I don’t feel inclined to join in the 
game ; excuse me, please,” Erica said. And she moved 
off, quite regardless of the indignant look she caught 
from Lilla. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” asked motherly 
Mrs. Daylesford, as Erica went and sat down beside 
her ona lounge. ‘You are not joining in the game 
with all the other young people? And Mr. Brend 
too!” And she looked towards the other end of the 
room, where Paul stood watching the merriment. 

“Why does he not come here and sit with us?” she 
questioned. “I have a great mind to go and fetch 
him.” 

Erica devoutly hoped she would not. They all 
seemed leagued together in thrusting her on Paul, she 
thought. And he, too, resented it. Had his love 
turned to such fierce dislike that he could not even 
tolerate her as his partner in a game? Erica’s heart 
swelled at the thought as she sat there, her eyes fixed 
on the moving figures, and her whole soul fighting 
against the feeling of desolation and misery which 
threatened to overpower her. 

“Oh, Paul, Paul! have you, too, turned from me?” 
was her heart’s cry. 

The game was soon over, and then she watched 
Paul make his way towards Lilla Daylesford, who sat 
fanning herself on an ottoman. Herbert Daylesford 
came up to Erica at the same time, and led her away 
tosee some fine old engravings. As she neared Paul 
and Lilla, on Herbert's arm, she heard Paul say, in 
low tones— 

“IT have no doubt your intentions were kindly 
meant, Miss Daylesford, but unhappily your choice 
fell on the wrong i 

She heard no more, but that was quite enough. 

“On the wrong” one! Then her surmise was quite 
correct: what she had so lightly spoken of up-stairs 
to Lilla was really true; he had transferred his affec- 
tions to someone else. 

“A true word spoken in jest.” She shivered amidst 
che warmth and brightness as if a chill east wind had 
swept over her. darkening the lights and robbing the 
flowers of their perfumes. Oh, if she could only get 
away from it all! 

But she had to sit up and appear quite interested in 
the engravings Dr. Daylesford was showing her—the 
while her thoughts would go back to the words she 
had just heard, and it was a relief when she had seen 
the last. 

She made her way then to Mrs. Daylesford, and 
begged to be excused. Mrs. Greville had promised to 
send a carriage for her at twelve o'clock, and it only 
wanted twenty minutes before it would arrive ; she 
would slip out quietly now, and dress. 

She had nearly finished dressing when Lilla Dayles- 
ford hurried breathlessly into the room. 

“Naughty girl!” she exclaimed, “running off like 
this, And you slipped out of the room so secretly, too!” 
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“T did not want anyone to see me, of course,” Erica 
said. smiling. 

“Well, somebody knows, at any rate. I told Mr. 
Brend that you were gone up-stairs to prepare for 
going home, so we shall find him ‘all accoutred’in the 
hall when we go down,” Lilla said, laughing. 

Erica looked annoyed. “What made you give him 
such a hint, Lilla?” she asked in a displeased tone. 

“ My dear Erica, don’t be angry. Why, poor fellow, 
he will thank me all the rest of his life if you only 
take compassion on him during the drive home, and 
relent a little. You are hard, Erica; I cannot tell 
you how angry I was with you for making such a 
to-do over that game; after all my scheming, too, to 
do that poor fellow a kindness. It was too bad cf 
you!” 

“T am sure he ought to feel very grateful to you,” 
Erica replied ironically, as she drew on her gloves. 

Lilla Daylesford was right. “There he is!” she 
whispered, looking down over the balustrade to the 
hall below as they went down the wide stairs. “I can 
see him standing in that niche under the antlers.” 

But Erica’s eye had noted him before Miss Dayles- 
ford spoke. She felt strangely tremulous at the 
prospect of the téte-a-téte awaiting her: the while her 
heart beat with a sudden sweet joy—after all, he cared 
for her; else, why should he leave the others in order 
to see her home? 

Paul came slowly across the hall to meet them, just 
as a footman approached Miss Daylesford to announce 
the arrival of Mrs. Greville’s carriage. 

He heard, then turned quickly to Erica. 

“Oh, you are going to drive home?” he said. 

“Yes; the carriage has just come,” she replied, her 
fingers nervously busying themselves with the white 
folds of her wrap, somewhat to its displacement. 

“My dear! And I put your wrap on so beauti- 
fully!” Lilla exclaimed, re-arranging it once more. 
“Now don’t touch it until you reach home.—Mr. 
Brend, I shall give her into your charge now, remem- 
ber,” she added, laughing. 

“JT think Miss North can dispense with my guardian- 
ship,” said Paul, in a tone which made the blood rush 
to Erica’s cheeks. 

“T was quite unaware of your intention to drive 
home,” he went on, turning to her, “or else I should 
not have intruded on you like this. I understood 
from Miss Daylesford that an escort was necessary, 
but I see I was mistaken.” 

And with the stiffest of bows and a cool “ Au rervir, 
Miss North,” he turned on his heel and disappeared 
through the drawing-room door, leaving Erica quiver- 
ing all through as if a dart had pierced her. 

“ Perverse creature!” Lilla exclaimed, shrugging 
her shoulders. “If he is not the essence of stupidity, I 
don’t know who is.” 

“Not at all,” Erica returned quietly. “There is no 
need for him to come, Lilla; besides, if he does not 
care to ” 

“Nonsense! Of course he cares—he is only put 
about,” Lilla said, as she kissed Erica good-night. 

But Erica could not accept this view of matters ; it 
was not like Paul to be “put about” after this 
fashion, 
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“Nearly five weeks since he came to the house! 
Ah! when will he come again?” she asked herself, 
with a shiver, as she looked at the distance which 
separated them. How far apart those few weeks had 
placed them ! 

Even in the depths of her loneliness and pain, 
months ago, she had leaned half-unconsciously on the 
assurance that Paul’s love would never fail her. She 
had looked upon it as her right—a matter of course— 
something which she had felt no hesitation in appro- 
priating as her own. Not that she valued it! It but 
gave her a sort of indefinite pleasure to know that it 
lay at her feet, ready for her acceptance : she had but 
to stoop and take it up. 

Ah! she had but to take it! And as she had 
stooped to quench her thirst, the bubbling, singing 
stream had vanished, and instead of the cooling waters, 
there met her lips the dry hot sand ! 





CHAPTER XXVI.—ON THE ICE. 

THAT month proved a capital one for skaters. Janu- 
ary’s heavy rains and frequent snowfalls had flooded 
the low-lying meadows around Torrisdale, and before 
the water could subside, King Frost came and bound 
it in his iron fetters, covering the lakes and pools 
with a thick sheet of ice, which defied for weeks 
together the feeble attempts of the sun to melt it. 

Just a fortnight after the gathering at Daylesford 
Manor, Reginald Stanhope called at “ The Cedars.” 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
Mrs. Greville and Erica were preparing to go for a 
drive, when he was ushered into the drawing-room. 

“Tam sorry I came just now,” he said, as both ladies 
entered the room, Mrs. Greville enveloped in costly 
sables, and Erica dressed in dark blue velvet trimmed 
with beaver, with a closely fitting cap to match. 

“Oh! the carriage can wait—it doesn’t signify in the 
least,” Erica said, walking towards a chair and 
languidly seating herself. ‘‘ Don’t hurry away, Re- 
ginald.” 

“Thanks ; but 1 only came to ask you to go for a 
turn on the ice,” Reginald explained. “It is of no use, 
it seems, if you have another engagement.” 

“Yes,” Erica answered absently. 

“You can go if you like, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Greville. “ After all, a little skating will do you more 
good than a drive,and you have been looking sadly 
thin and pale the last week or so.—Hasn’t she, 
Reginald?” 

Her colour was bright enough just then. 

“T am quite well, grandmamma,” she said, with 
an impatient gesture. 

“Yes,” Reginald replied. ‘Come on, Eric,” he said, 
using the boyish name he was so fond of giving his 
fair cousin; “I am going back to that fusty old 
lawyer's den to-morrow, and I want to have a real 
good skate before I go. Aunt Greville won’t mind 
taking her drive alone, just this once! There’s a 
good fellow.” he said, as Erica rose up, with a careless, 
“Well, I don’t mind if I do.” 

Secretly, she was glad of something to divert her 
thoughts from the pain that was gnawing so relent- 
lessly at her heart. She could not yield herself up 





to it as she had done to that wild passion for My. 
Lascelles—how the memory of it made her despise 
and wonder at herself !—something within her seemed 
to urge her on to battle with it. 

“IT will take great care of her, Aunt Greville,” 
Reginald said, as he rose up. 

“T can trust you,” Mrs. Greville said, smiling ; 
“you are a good boy, Reginald.” 

“Man, if you please,” corrected Mr. Stanhope, 
pulling his moustache, or what did duty for one, 
“T was twenty-one last month, Aunt Greville.” 

“Well, don’t les Erica over-exert herself, and bring 
her back safe ; and then I will call you a man, if 
you prefer,” were Mrs. Greville’s parting words ag 
she stood in the hall doorway, and watched the 
young pair walk down the terrace steps, Reginald 
carrying their skates. 

It was a brilliant afternoon, and the ice was well 
covered with moving figures, much to Reginald 
Stanhope’s disgust. 

“Hang it!” he growled, as they entered the 
meadow ; “all Torrisdale seems to have turned out, 
Halloa! there’s Daylesford !” 

At the same moment Erica detected a certain tall 
figure gliding in and out amongst the other skaters— 
“the best skater in Torrisdale,” as Paul Brend was 
unanimously voted to be. 

“T can see a stretch of ice with no one near it ; they 
all keep this end,” she said, anxious to avoid a close 
proximity to Paul. “Come, Reginald, away to the 
left,” she added, anxious to hurry him away. 

““Wait a minute; here’s Daylesford,” said Reginald, 
as the young doctor came skimming lightly over the 
ice towards them, raising his hat and bowing low to 
Erica as he ceached her. 

“Brend is in capital trim to-day,” were his first 


-words after greeting them; “he is cutting his name 


in fine style: ‘Early English, if you please. Come 
and see him.” 

“ All right,” Reginald said, unheeding the look of 
non-assent on Erica’s face; and stooping down, he 
began to fasten on her skates. 

She did not dare to object, and in a few minutes 
all three were standing watching Paul Brend cutting 
the last letter of the name carved so clearly on the 
polished surface. 

He seemed quite unconscious of their presence— 
several others had joined them—but in a few moments 
the last curve was completed, and he sped away 4 
short distance to note the effect. 

“ Well done, Brend! it looks fine,” Herbert Dayles- 
ford called after him. 

Paul looked and smiled, raising his hat and bowing 
as his eyes fell upon Erica, standing between her 
two companions. 

She returned the bow coldly; he seemed so uncon- 
cerned and indifferent. she thought. He came up 
almost immediately after, and stood beside Herbert 
Daylesford, talking and laughing gaily, while Erica 
tried to turn her attention to the other skaters—not 
with much success, however. 

“ Your sister, Miss Daylesford, is not here this after- 
noon?” she heard him say at length. 

(To be concluded.) 
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“DON’T SCARE THE BIRDS AWAY!” 


BY THE REV. JOHN R. VERNON, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC. ETC. 


T is pretty to watch the 
bearing of the 
birds when _ the 
morning grant of 
crumbs is placed 
on the sill. You 
stand near the 
window to be re- 
paid by a closer 
sight of them than com- 
mon, with the quick- 
glancing wing, and tail- 
flirt, and variety of tint, 
instead of the sameness 
in hue of birds on the bough. 
And you are charmed with 
their pretty ways and their de- 
meanour, which is both daring and 

\ timid. Yes, they trust you, for 
you have catered for their need. They trust you ; 
but how far may they trust? To what extent may 
they presume on your kindly feeling and sympathy? 
The shy-bold robin, the jetty bird with orange bill, 
the speckled thrush, the homely hedge-sparrow, the 
ox-eye tit: between the crumb-snatching they glance, 
with head aside and dark questioning eye, ready to 
be off at the least discouragement, the least hint, 
from look or motion, of their being no longer wel- 
come. And that is why you stand so still, or move so 
gently ; you love the confidence reposed in you. You 
would woo and win more of it ; at least you are care- 
ful lest you should scare the birds away. 

All which is but a prelude to a kindly homily 
which I would indite upon a very simple text. 

The young people are the birds that I am thinking 
of now. They come to us in our later life, and as 
they grow more and more in vigour, in hope, in joy, 
in anticipation, so are we ever receding from these 
things. And when the splendour of their youth has 
come to its zenith, then, it may be, our own sun is 
going down, and going down in clouds. Disillusion 
and sorrow are ours, hidden poignant regret, brow- 
furrowing care, ill-health very likely, and failing 
powers, and nerves easily jarred. And we want, 
often and cravingly, to be quiet; and when we are 
quiet we spend much time in chewing the bitter 
cud of thoughts concerning frustrated plans and 
disappointed hope, love that failed us, and trust that 
was misplaced, and much of all life a failure. 

And, indeed, we should sink into a bad and morbid 
way if it were not that God sends the birds to ask 
for crumbs, in our winter day—sends the Children, 
that is, and the young folk, eager with every sort 
of want and wish under the sun; but especially 
bringing the want and demand of sympathy to be 
shown with all these wishes and wants. They will 
not let you be quiet; they will not let you mope. 
You cannot be permitted, they say, to live in that 
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dull old Past. The Present is theirs, and the Future 
come out of your brown study, and share these 
with them. They want to ask you something, but 
they want to ¢e// you more ; they like a little advice 
—to take or leave as they please—but to give con- 
Jidences, this is the craving of their spirit. And the 
brow is smooth, and the eyes are laughing, and the 
voice is cheery, and the heart is glad, and they come to 
you, sure of a welcome. They come to you Hush! 
take care! Put by that heart-blight, that brow- 
shadow ; lay aside the sad day-book of past and dead 
delight, the deliciarum tristis memoria. Guard ex- 
pression, manner, word. Don't scare the birds away! 

The little children—you were younger when they 
came—less excuse was there then for absorbed thought 
and an uninviting face. You are not, of course, of 
those monsters who do not love the sweet and the 
trustful ways of children : 








“Those idols of hearts and of houscholds, 
Those angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunshine still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes.” 

But yet, beware! Do not—Mother at your house- 
work, Father in your study—do not be always “too 
busy.” The little heart wants an outlet, the upraised 
rosebud wants a kiss, the little hands want something 
to do: something they have to ask you, something 
to tell you, a little grief to bring, a small joy, a 
game of play expected, now and then. Ah, beware! 
These requirements will slacken and will cease, if it 
be too often “ Now run away, dear; Father is busy ”— 
“Don't be troublesome, dear; Mother must do her 
work.” Of course there must be checks sometimes ; 
of course over-indulgence is worst unkindness. But 
be not, as a rule, repellant, unsympathetic ; they will 
go elsewhere, after a while, with their little con- 
fidences, their little wants, their little losses, their 
little griefs and joys, their little winning ways; with 
the refreshment of their pure, delightful being. Per- 
haps you will be sorry then—then, when the mis- 
chief is done—sorry when the new toy is no longer, 
as a matter of course, brought first to “Father” to 
see; when the toddling feet seek elsewhere than to 
“Mother” for drying of tears, when the patter of the 
unsteady toes always passes your door. Ah! you 
will be sorry, then, that you were so foolish—sorry 
that you scared the birds away. 

** A little elbow leans upon your knee— 
Your tired knee, that has so much to bear ; 
A child's dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight ; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch, 
You almost are too tired to play to-night. 
* But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
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“Aud now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That, while I bore the badge of motherhood, 
Idid not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good.” 


Then the boys and girls in their merriment display 
the exuberance of the “mighty heart of joy” which 
aod has given them. There is on their spirits no 
weight of a dead Past to press them down, as flowers 
and grasses, once juicy, are pressed under piled tomes, 
between sheets which absorb their life and freshness. 


“For you, it may be, you are dreaming 

Of your childhood too lovely to last: 

Of love that your heart will remember 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past. 

Ere you took your degree in the college 
Of grief, disillusion, and sin, 

When the glory of God was about you, 
And the glory of gladuess within.” 


But they come in upon you, with the halo of that 
glory about them, with the future of it in their hearts, 
—so full of glee that it runs over in very nonsense— 
“silliness,” old folk call it. They laugh out of mere 
gladness of spirit, with nothing, that you can see, to 
laugh at. They are rampantly mirthful in the room 
in which you are writing. How should four young 
folk together be quiet—be otherwise than verging 
sometimes on the riotous, in their mirth? How 
should they be always sensible? They venture on 
merriment in your presence; the fun bubbles over; 
how far may they go unchecked? The girl looks up 
a little sideways, bird-wise, just half-apprehensively, 
a little timidly, to see if you disapprove, if you are 
glum. 

Take care! You are on your trial. Tl, you feel 
just now: out of sorts. Perhaps the seeming mirth 
without cause jars on the overstrung nerves, vexes 
the mind. You say, somewhat petulantly, “What és 
there to laugh at? J can’t see any joke.” Ah! that is 
enough. They are sobered, and your heart smites 
you. You hear a sort of half-grave. half-comic, 
* Hush ! It’s wrong to laugh!” And then you hastily 
clear the brow, and set to work to woo your birds 
back again ; you did not mcan to scare them. It will, 
however, take time. Youare apologetically, anxiously 
earnest in trying to make yourself agreeable, to do 
away with the ill impression. Well, you may succeed ; 
but it was a hazard. Be more careful in future. 

Or, it may be, it is their talk. It is not always 
very wise. They have “senseless nicknames” between 
themselves. You “ cannot see the wit of this.” “ But, 
after all,” it is pleaded, “there’s not much harm in 
that.” No, you feel, no more there is; and you feel 
again that vou have put your foot in it. There must, 
of course, be bounds to exuberance of animal spirits ; 
and even mirth must not be all silliness. Certain 
bounds there must be. There's moderation in all 
things. Still the bounds will soon be set as the 
grave years come on. 


“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing bey.” 


And, for these, now is the “time for mirth.” 
Young things w/// have unreasonable exuberance. 
Up go the lambs’ heels on a sudden in the meadow, 


where the sober old sheep are unmirthfully and 
stolidly browsing, thinking over the cares of later 
life. There must be bounds; but not al silliness is 
reprovable. Join in the merriment; at least. clear 
the brow of any unsympathetic wrinkle. Don’t scare 
the birds away. 

Later on, they come with their little schemes and 
plannings—preposterous schemes, absurd plans, wild 
desires, insane ambitions. Aye, youth 


“In its sublime audacity of faith, 
‘Be thou removed!’ it to the mountain saith; 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Asvends the ladder leaning on the cloud.” 


Entertain their projects, however ; enter into their 
plans; moderate, if needful, but never snub or need- 
lessly disappoint ; direct, shape, adjust, but, even in 
deprecating, be sympathetic. 

Not, “ What witcr nonsense!” “ How can you be 
so absurd!” Not such wild unwisdom as this. No, 
no. Don’t scare the birds away. 

Especially does the text of this homily apply in the 
case of the dawn of the strange light. love, upon 
the young hearts. In “Frank Fairleigh ” we are told 
that, in this case, fathers consider it their duty to 
make themselves as disagreeable as they can, and 
that they perform their duty with entire conscien- 
tiousness. But what madness is this ! 

What an epoch in the lite is first love! Let us go 
back into the past years, turn back the thumbed 
leaves of the old dusty volume—back to the time 
when life was new to us, and the future a vision of 
delight, 


When all the wold was young, lad, 
And all the trees were green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every Jass a queen.” 


Let us—when the fact begins to dawn upon our 
mind that the pairing-time is beginning for youth or 
maid of our own—go back into those past years. We 
shall then realise the glad wonder of it, to them. 
The newness and the freshness, the delight, the 


dream ! 
He meets, by heavenly chance exjress, 
The destined maid; some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 
Which others cannot understand.” 


No; it may be that their swan is no swan to 
“animals that do not love.” But it is their swan. 


Let them alone! 


What is thy beloved more than another beloved?’ 
‘My beloved is mine !’” 


Well, they come to you shyly, happy to the brim: 
diffident, but aching to give confidence, to find sym- 
pathy. And you? 

You snub them. You rasp the tender heart with 
ridicule. “Calf-love.’ “Sure not to last.” Or 
“What silliness!” ‘What can you see in such a 
one—a most ordinary person!” 


“Me an’ thy muther, Sammy, ‘ve bean a talkin’ o' thee ; 

Thou’s bean talking to muther, an’ she bean a’ tellin’ it me. 
Thow’ll not marry for munny—thou’s sweet upo’ parson’s lass— 
Noa—thou’ll marry, fur luyvv—an’ we boath on us thinks tha 


an ass!” 
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Or, for a less unrefined specimen— 


“You, with your looks and handsome air, 
To think of him! You fool! You know 
You might, with ordinary care, 
E’en yet be Lady Harrico!” 


Old folk want the young to see with their eyes. 
But it cannot be. They do not know how their 
depreciation makes the inmost soul of the listener 
shudder and writhe. It is, to them, profanation, 
simply and merely. How carefully they will guard 
against giving you the chance of it again! “Leave 
Father and Mother” they must. But, unless you will 
have it so, they need not leave you with an injury 
rankling in their hearts. You do all, you say, for 
their good. They think they can judge of that better 
than you. They are by no means always right. 
Sometimes you must try to stem the torrent of mis- 
given love. But do this with no sneer : do it gravely, 
respectfully, aye, reverently. It is the heart’s shrine 
that you have to do with, even though an unworthy 
deity may have found place there. Especially note— 
Prevention is better, and easier, than cure. You 
let your young folk consort with undesirable com- 
panions—with those who “fear not God, neither 
regard man”—or even in cases where, on neither 
side, is there reasonable hope or prospect of a prudent 
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marriage. You keep your eyes shut until the mis- 
chief is done. And then you turn the house topsy- 
turvy! In such case, blame yourself, and set to 
work to make what best you can of the bad. 


“*Take up this mangled matter at the best ; 
Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands.” 


So much for the snub-prudent. But really, some 
grown folk seem, at this divine time of young life, to 
make themselves disagreeable, just out of disagree- 
ableness, and because themselves have outlived “all 
that rubbish.” 

Oh, foolish! There is a gulf fixed now between 
you, and the children that grew up about you, and 
loved you, and looked up to you, and trusted you. 
You have cast off their confidence. How should they 
any more “ wear their heart upon their sleeve, for daws 
They turn away from “ the friend of 
their youth.” They leave the withheld sympathy ; 
they go elsewhere. The sweet confiding, the bright 
looking up to you “ which thou ow'dst yesterday ”"— 
these sha!l be thine never more. 

How great your loss! How bitterly to be lamented, 
when you come to yourself, in your wiser hour, and 
would fain woo the frightened bird back again! Be, 
then, wise in time. Don't scare the birds away ! 


to peck at?” 





FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY THE HON. KATHERINE SCOTT. 


~)OU don’t know what’s good for 
~ you, Margaret: that’s the truth 
of the matter. None of you girls 
do. You want to go out to tea 
with Mrs. Jones on Sunday, do 
you?” 

“Tf it’s convenient, Mrs. Smith.” 

“Is her long son at home, Margaret?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Smith, I believe so; but I’ve not seen 
Mrs. Jones since Lady Hester went to London, and 
she only sent a message along asking me to tea.” 

“Well, I only say as I said before: you girls don’t 
know what you want, nor what’s good for you, nor 
anythin else. You can go, Margaret, you can go. 
But I take an interest in you, and I’m just afraid you 
are going to throw away a good chance of getting 
settled for some nonsense. My cousin, the butcher, now, 





he’s a worthy man, and though he’s a widower and 
has a family, he ‘d make you comfortable ; and there, 
you won’t so much as look athim. Tut! tut! you're 
all foolish. I don’t say as Mr. Smith was a// I could 
have wished; but he made me comfortable, he did. 
And I’m sure I hope you're not going after any of 
those red-coats—dangerous fellows they all are. Now 
just you put any nonsense out of your head and con- 
sider about Atikey. That ’s my advice.” 





“If you please, Mrs. Smith, then, about going out 
on Sunday afternoon ’” 

“Bless the girl! You can go, of course you can go. 
But do you mean to say you've not heard all I've 
been saying?” 

Margaret was as gentle-tempered a girl as one could 
wish to see, but she could hold her own, and there 
was a quiet self-respect about her as, with heightened 
colour, she replied, “ Thank you, Mrs. Smith; I am 
much obliged for your kindly interest ; but—but Mr. 
Attkey knows I could never think of him: and as for 
running after anyone, I hope I’m above that. Mrs. 
Jones is an old friend, you know, Mrs. Smith, and her 
son too,” added Margaret, with dignity. 

“Well, well, that may be; but to see a girl neglect 
a good chance and go after a red-coat, who may have 
half a dozen wives all about the world! it’s enough 
to make one warn you, Margaret.” 

Margaret had regained her usual good temper, and 
answered, laughing, “We can’t say much against the 
Inilitary, with her ladyship and the Colonel, our 
master—-and such a master as he is, Mrs. Smith ;” and 
she gathered up the candles and the soap in her apron 
and descended to the lower regions, where, the family 
being away. a grand cleaning was going on. and 
Margaret, with rounded baze arms, was soon scouring 
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at wooden floors. She was singing as she worked, and 
worked with a will. And oh! ye eagle eyes of Mrs. 
Smith, what a good thing ye could not pierce 
beneath the snowy cap and the sunny hair into the 
worker's head; for there was no shadow of a fat 
butcher there. And oh, Margaret! Margaret! Spite 
of all your asseverations, there was a shadow of a 
red-coat, just a /ittly shadow—a red-coat digging 
trenches, surveying grounds. It was only a dimmish 
photograph ; but Margaret scrubbed all the harder 
with the thought—perhaps he, this nameless red-coat, 
might be seen on Sunday—perhaps ! perhaps ! 


It was a Sunday on which nothing but what was 
nice could be. Margaret and Mrs. Smith were the 
only inmates of Easton Hall at present, and having 
set Mrs. Smith’s tea, and seen her comfortably estab- 
lished with a neighbouring housekeeper friend, Mar- 
garet sallied out. It wasa little too soon to go to Mrs. 
Jones. so she turned through the kitchen garden, 
past the home farm, out to what went by the name 
of “The Slip.” It was a broken piece of ground, 
which seemed to have slipped down from the hill 
above, and rested as on a plateau over the cliffs. 
The hart’s-tongue ferns were peeping up between the 
rocks, and Margaret stopped to dig some up, and then 
walked slowly on to the firm smooth sand, examining 
her treasures, and only raised her eyes when she 
nearly ran against one of the big boulders of rock 
which are scattered on the shore, and from the corner 
of the rock suddenly started to his feet a red-coat. 
Actually Mrs. Smith's danger-signal ! 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Hornby were at that moment 
getting sleepy after their Sunday dinner, and were 
oblivious of May sunshine and soft sea-breezes. But 
no vision of her floated before Margaret's shyly happy 
eyes as her hand was clasped by the red-coat’s. 

“Madge! JZ am pleased to meet you. Mother is 
expecting you to tea; and I didn’t think you'd be 
this way.” 

“Yes; I got out early, and thought I'd take a turn 
round by the Slip first.” And Madge examined her 
harts’-tongues, and wondered if it would be her duty 
now to walk straight on to Mrs. Jones. She had 
known Jonathan since the time he and she were at 
school together ; but the last few years they had only 
met at rare intervals, though each meeting had been 
a red-letter day to both. 

“Tt’s not very often we meet now, Madge, and long 
since we’ve had a Sunday walk and talk together. I 
expect to be ordered abroad soon, and I'll not get any 
more leave.” 

He stopped as a shadow flitted over Madge’s face, 
which he was watching earnestly, and he hesitated, 
and then went on— 

“Many a time some word of yours has helped me, 
Madge, to be—to be good; or sometimes just the 
thought of you—you don’t mind me saying this, for 
old sake’s sake? I don’t want to bother you ; but if I 
thought when I’m away you’d sometimes perhaps 
think on me, it would help me, and——” He hesitated 
again, and then ventured on, “ We might take a turn 
along the shore—there ’s time enough.” 

The May sun was still high in the sky, the waves 
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were dancing’ and splashing in on the sunny sands, 
Here and there a long shadow was cast by the big 
rocks. It was irresistible ; and after a moment Madge 
answered, smiling— 

“Yes, I think we might. Do you remember our 
plays on the Slip long ago? For old sake’s sake we 
might have a turn, Jonathan,” she added, repeating 
his words demurely. 

It was all very well for Madge to think herself safe 
behind the rampart of “auld lang syne,” but Jona- 
than had other thoughts besides those. He was a 
man now, and a man in the midst of all the bustle 
and temptations of a soldier’s life; and here by his 
side was Madge, the thought of whom had many and 
many a time been a guiding star to him. 

Jonathan walked reverently by her, glancing at 
her in her softsummer grey, with her sweet, downcast, 
rosy face raised every now and then to his with the: 
innocent look of a child, mirthful, and yet serious, 
He felt, as he had felt before, that even to be by 
her side made him a better man; and as they talked 
on of many things, and the happy light deepened 
on Madge’s face. he began to feel bold enough to 
wonder if perhaps fe had anything to do with the 
happiness, and if it would be wrong to tell her of 
the secret he had kept long in his heart. 

The end of the walk was, that they knew one 
another's hearts better than ever they had done before, 
and that they were a little late for Mrs. Jones's tea; 
but she, good woman, guessed what the brightness 
in her Joe’s face meant—the sweet happiness in 
Madge’s eyes: and when it was time for Madge to 
go home, she lingered in the little parlour and wiped 
away a tear as she swept up the crumbs, murmuring, 
“Bless them! God bless them, poor dears!” She 
must have been a sensible woman, and have remem- 
bered the days of her own youth, to sweep up the 
crumbs while Jonathan was picking her best flowers, 
and pulling at her favourite rosemary bush, saying 
in rather a choked voice, as he parted a bunchy sprig 
between Madge and himself— 

“ Rosemary for remembrance, Madge.” 


* * * * * * 


It was a scorchingly hot day in Hong Kong, and 
Jonathan Jones, in charge of a company of men, was 
marching in from some mining works. He had been 
out there more than two years, and just lately he had 
been having rather a hard time one way and another, 
and this particular day he felt down altogether, and 
all day he had been trying to make up his mind on a 
knotty point. Would it be right? Would it be 
wrong? What would be the most right? He was off 
duty now for a while, and, taking off his cap and coat, 
he wiped his forehead and sat wearily down, resting 
his head on his folded arms, and went over the ques- 
tion again. The heat and the day’s work made him 
feel at that momcat he hadn't the power to decide, 
and his heart-strings were pulling one way and his 
conscience another, till he was wearied out, and he 
was almost glad to be interrupted in his cogitations 
by one of the men calling, “ Here, sergeant, here's 
a letter ‘or you.” Jonathan raised his head and 
stretched eagerly aver the table. A letter from home— 
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and—yes—from Madge! The light was fading, and he 
got up and went to the window, and leant out to 
read it. The hot parched air was forgotten, the 
thousands of miles were traversed, and he was in an 
English garden, with soft sea-breezes blowing on his 
tired head, a woman’s gentle voice speaking to him, 
and scents of far-away home flowers refreshing him, 
as from out the closely written pages fell a sprig of 
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smile hovered over his face. He straightened himself 
up with a half-tired, half-triumphant look, as he 
muttered to himself, “I’ll do it! Madge would say it 
was the most right.” 

Madge was head housemaid at Easton Hall now, 
and she was again singing at her work when Jona- 
than’s next letter came. But the singing stopped for 
a day or two afterwards, and Madge had to work on 


ae 


*‘Jonathan was picking her best flowers.”—p. 820. 


Tosemary, squeezed and dried, but fragrant. still. 
And at the other side of the world the fingers that 
had clasped his were gently touching another sprig of 
rosemary, more faded and more dried than his; and 
this same woman’s soft voice was saying a little 
prayer, almost child-like in its simplicity : ‘‘ Make me 
good; make me the best J can be to help Jonathan ; 
and, oh God! bless and help him.” 

Jonathan had read the letter over twice, had 


secretly pressed the rosemary to his lips, and by that 
time the lines had smoothed on his forehead, and a 





with rather a heavy heart. But she was not going to 
fail Jonathan now by losing heart ; so on Sunday she 
took a quiet walk down by the Slip and on to the 
sands, and sat down by Jonathan's rock to fight her 
battle, before she could be quite glad that Jonathan 
had done the “ most right” thing. 

But it all came back to her there what he had said 
to her, and she to him, that Sunday afternoonin May. 
She must take a cheerful face to Jonathan’s mother, 
and help her to see he was right. He could not 
explain all to his mother; but he told Madge that 
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the colonel had let him volunteer to stay another 
year abroad—it might be more—and let another 
fellow go home. The other fellow “had ties that 
mattered,’ Jonathan wrote, and he had got into some 
difficulty out of which Jonathan had helped him 
at considerable expense to himself, “but it might be 
the saving of him; and after I got your letter, 
Madge, and the rosemary, I saw it was the most right 
thing to do.” 

Madge had not let a single tear fall when she got 
that letter, but suddenly out on the sunny sands they 
came in showers; but to be a soldier’s wife, and a 
helpmeet to Jonathan, she must not be a weak 
woman, but a brave one; and in another hour she 
was making Mrs. Jones's tea, and chatting cheerily 
over the little delay—ounly the little delay—in Jona- 
than’s home-coming. 

Autumn came, and Christmas, and the bright 
spring days, and the summer again, when one day 
Mrs. Smith came to Margaret, singing over her dusting 
in the long gallery, and laid her hand gently, tenderly 
on her shoulder. Such a thing was so unheard of 
that Margaret started and looked up frightened. 

“What is it, Mrs. Smith? Anything wrong?” 

“My dear”—and Mrs. Smith stopped and cleared 
her throat —“‘the Colonel has had a letter ; he sends it 
to me, from Jonathan’s colonel in China. He’s met 
with a bad accident, though he’s saved his colonel’s 
life, and——_” 

All the colour had fled from Margaret's poor face as 
she gasped, “Is he dead? Mrs. Smith, ¢e// me, is 
Jonathan dead? ’” 

“No, no, child, he’s not dead ; but he’s very, very 
ill. He's invalided home, and he’s tobe at South- 


ampton to-day, and the Colonel's gone himself fram 
London to meet him.” 

“ Jonathan to be home to-day !” 

Margaret’s startled mind could only take in that 
one thought after the shock. To-day she might gee 
him. Then she pulled herself together. Jonathan’s 
mother must be thought of, must be prepared ; and 
Madge put away all thoughts of herself to help her, 
and to make ready for her love—her soldier love, 
She said it softly to herself now—she might let her. 
self say it now he was so near at last. The day went 
on, and the summer sun was sinking, when the 
Colonel himself walked quietly up the path at Mrs, 
Jones’s, with his head bent. 

Margaret was inside the porch, and he took both her 
hands inhis. “ My poor, poor child, I have come to take 
you and his mother to him. He has landed, but he 
was too ill to get on here. He is very ill, Margaret.” 

She did not cry out or sob, she only turned quickly 
to Jonathan’s mother and quietly helped her to pre. 
pare, and in two hours’ time they were in Netley 
Hospital by Jonathan's bed. He was sinking fast, 
but he was there, her own Jonathan ! 

He could see her and speak to her still, and she 
could touch him and speak to him once again. 
Through the still summer night they talked gently 
together. She read verses from the Psalms to him, 
and little bits out of his Testament ; and as the sun 
rose over Southampton Water he turned to her witha 
bright smile. 

“Madge, you have helped me—you have helped me 
to be good. Your prayers for me are going to be quite 
answered now. Keep my little Testament, Madge, 
and keep—keep * Rosemary for Remembrance ’ still.” 
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rS LOWERS wrought with arabesques of gold, 
E And gay with colours manifold, 

With bright birds poised on pinions free, 
Enrich the rare embroidery ; 

And as the artist, young and fair, 

Pursues her task with patient care, 

And, stitch by stitch, with faultless skill, 
Fashions new beauty at her will, 

A vanished past returns, whose fame 
Survives in the embroidery frame ! 


The needle stealing in and out, 

Or softly stayed, as if in doubt, 
The serious, sweet, and girlish face, 
The deft. swift fingers’ nimble erace. 


The nodding roses in their bloom, 





Tapping the casement of the room ; 
These, merged together. form a scene 
Whose likeness long ago has been, 
When Saxon lass and Norman dame 
Bent over the embroidery frame. 


And, queen-like, in her stately chair, 
Surrounded by her maidens fair, 

The bride of King Canute I see, 

Busy with her embroidery ; 

Thus, centuries in an hour have sped, 
When Kate collects her silken thread— 
Hearing the clock’s faint silver chime— 
And in its corner, for a time, 

Eager the promised walk to claim, 
Replaces the embroidery frame. 

J. R. Eastwoon. 
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SCRIPTURE 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


SEPTEMBER 20TH. CHRIST THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


To read—St. 1—16. Golden Text— 


Ps. weriti. 1. 


S|NTRODUCTION. Have had in 
= previous lessons two miracles 
Feed- 
ing 5,000 showed Him as the 
“Support of dife.” The heal- 
ing the man born blind showed 
Him as the “Source of light.” 
To-day’s parable shows Him 


John x. 











showing Christ’s work. 


as “ Love,” under the figure 











of the Good Shepherd giving 
His life for the sheep —an 
This 
parable has two parts—the Door and the Shepherd. 

I. THE Door OF THE FOLD. (1—10.) See con- 
nection with previous chapter—healing of blind man. 

Pharisees proved bad shepherds—he found the 
True Shepherd. 

They cast him out of doors—he found the Door. 

They drove him away—the Good Shepherd leads 
him into His fold. 

Question on the allegory of the Door. 

The fold—Christ’s Church on earth. 

The Door—Christ Himself—the way to God. 

The sheep—Chirist’s people. (Ps. e. 2.) 

The shepherds—God’s ministers, feeding His flock. 

The porter—God’s Holy Spirit opening the heart 
to Christ. 

Notice the work of the shepherd. 

He comes to the sheep in the fold—as did Christ. 

He ealls all by name. 

While they recognise, trust, and follow Him. 

Contrast between Christ and the Pharisees. 

They are robbers—devouring widows’ houses, ete. 
(St. Matt. xxiii. 14.) 

Now thirsting to kill Him and His followers. 
The thief takes 





introduction to the closing scenes of His life. 


He goes before them. 


Christ is the way of salvation, 


life, and the shepherds protect life ; He gives life. 


Il. THE Goobp SHEPHERD. (11—16.) Christ. 
Good, ¢.e., beautiful, noble—in contrast to wicked. 
See how this is true of Christ Jesus. He is— 
Perfect, in contrast with imperfect ministers, 

True, as opposed to false shepherds, 

Good, as giving His life for His sheep. 

Mere hirelings desert the flock in danger. 

The Good Shepherd does three things for them. 
(a) Knows each intimately—his cares and sorrows. 
(6) Dies for them that they may be saved. 

(c) Folds all His sheep safely at last. 

III. Lessons. The privileges of the sheep. 

1. Safety in the fold of Christ’s Chureh. 

2. Sustenance given by the true Shephera, 


3. Sympathy. They know and are known. 


LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 


LESSONS 


AND HOME. 


FROM ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


4. Salvation. Present 
death, future through the Shepherd’s }i*» 


through the Shepherd’s 


SEPTEMBER 27TH. REVIEW OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS. 


Golden Text—Col. ti. 9. 


THIS Gospel written especially to show Christ’s 
Divine nature, end thus to develop faith in Him as 
the Son of God. 
of which there is some different proof of Divinity, 
with the result that faith is developed. 

I. THE WORD MADE FLESH. (i. 1—18.) Christ 
Divine because—eternal with the Father ; almighty, 
making all things ; and new-creating sons of men. 

Result. Faith seen in John the Baptist, who bore 
witness of Him. 

Lesson. Fulness of grace within reach of men. 

II. CHRIST’S FIRST DISCIPLES. (i.29—42.) Christ’s 
Divinity shown at His Baptism by revelation from God. 

Result. Faith shown by Andrew and Simon, who 
saw the Lamb of God, and were taught by Him. 

LEssON. Open Thou mine eyes, that I may see. 

IIT. Curist’s FIRST MIRACLE. (ii. 1—11.) Divinity 
shown by the working of almighty power. 

Christ’s glory shown in His sympathy and help. 

Result. Faith developed in His disciples. They 
saw and believed. 

Lesson. “He giveth food to all flesh, for His 
mercy endureth for ever.” 

IV. CHRIST AND NICODEMUS, (iii. 1—17.) 
the Divine Teacher. Unfolds the nature of the “new 
birth,” of the Holy Spirit, of the lifting up of the 
Son of man, of the love of God to the world. 


Have had twelve lessons, in each 


Christ 


‘ 


Result. Nicodemus believes and becomes disciple. 

LEsson. ‘Come to Me, that ye might have life.” 

V. CHRIST AT JACOB’S WELL. (iv. 5—26.) Again 
the Divine Teacher. Knows what was in the heart 
of the Samaritan 
Reveals heavenly water, explains true worship. 

Result. She and many Samaritans believed in Him. 

Lesson. “Give me this water, that I thirst not.” 

VI. Curist’s AUTHORITY. (v. 17—30.) Equal 
to the Father as touching His Godhead. He shares 
the Father’s works and counsels. He is also to man 
the Giver of life and the appointed Judge. 

Result. At the Day of Judgment “every knee will 
bow” before Him, and every tongue confess that He 
is Lord.” (Phil. ii. 10.) 

Lesson. ‘“ We believe that Thou shalt come to 
be our Judge ; 

“We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants, whom 
Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood.” 

VII. THE Five THOUSAND Feb. (vi. 1—14.) 
Christ, the Giver of life, feeds men’s bodies. As God 


woman. Knows her past life. 
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He knows their wants, and multiplies and blesses the 
loaves and fishes. As man He sympathises and de- 
sires to help. 

Result. The people believed. “This is indeed 
the Prophet.” : 

Lesson. “Give us day by day our daily bread.” 

VIII. Crist THE BREAD OF LIFE. (vi. 26—40.) 
Christ, the Giver of Life, feeds men’s souls. He is the 
true Bread of God sent down from heaven. He saves 
ul who come to Him. 

Result. To all who believe on Him—pardon, 
peace, everlasting life. 

Lesson. “In Thee is the well of life.” 

IX. CHRIST AT THE FEAST. (vii. 31—44.) Christ 
the Giver of the Holy Ghost. Not merely life through 
Him, but joy and refreshment to man’s soul, as to 
the body by cooling and refreshing water. Thus 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit all equally concerned 
in man’s salvation. 

Result. “ Of a truth this is the Prophet.” 

Lesson. “ With joy shall ye draw water out of 
the wells of salvation.” 

X. THE TRUE CHILDREN OF GOD. (viii. 31—47.) 
Christ the Son abideth for ever. He is free, and gives 
freedom to His people. He came from God, speaks 
God’s words, and is holy as God. 

Result. “ Many believed on Him.” 

Lesson. “He that is of God heareth God’s 
words,” 

XI. CHRIST AND THE BLIND MAN. (ix. 1—1]1, 
35—38.) Christ the Light of the World. 

He opens the man’s eyes and his heart. He 
exercises Divine power over his whole being. 

Result. ‘Lord, I believe,” said the blind man. 
“ And he worshipped Him.” 

Lesson. ‘ Walk in the light, as He is in the light.” 

XII. CHRIST THE GOOD SHEPHERD. (x. 1—16.) 
God in the likeness of men. His own arm brought 
salvation. 

Result. “My sheep shall never perish.” 
Lesson. “ Fear not, little flock.” 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
OCTOBER 4TH. CHRIST RAISING LAZARUS. 
To read—St. John «ai. 21—44, Golden Teaxt— 
Verse 25. 

INTRODUCTION. Come now to last scenes of Christ’s 
earthly life. His Divine power seen again in inci- 
dent of family life—raising a dearly loved brother 
—a type of what was so soon before Himself. His 
own death and resurrection—a parable of the death 
unto sin, and new life unto righteousness required 
of all His people. 

I, DEATH TRIUMPHANT. (21—87.) A sad event 
at Bethany. 

Sickness, sorrow, death, bereavement. 

More than that—Christ, the dear Friend, absent. 

Some solace remaining—friends sympathise. 

At last Christ comes—is met by Martha—how ? 





THE QUIVER. 


With reproach—“ If Thou hadst heen here,” ete 

With request—“ Ask God, for He will hear Thee.” 

What does Christ say? Lazarus shall rise again, 

Then He turns her thoughts to Himself. 

He is the Resurrection and the Life. 

Life is present now to the believer. 

It is contained in Him, a living Person, 

Union with Him insures life now and everlasting 
life hereafter. 

See the effect on Martha. She had before believed 
that God would hear Him. She now believes that 
Christ zs the Son of God. 

Then follows a sad scene. 

Mary throws herself at Christ's feet with tears, 

She utters the same reproach as Martha. 

The Jews begin wailing and lamenting. 

Christ Himself weeps out of sympathy. 

Sorrow, suffering, death seem to triumph, 

II. DEATH VANQUISHED, (38—44.) A greater 
than death is there. See the different people. 

Christ commands removal of the stone. 

Martha remonstrates—showing imperfect faith, 

Mary watches—trusting fully in Christ. 

Jews expectant—do as they are bid. 

Result—the dead man is raised, restored to home, 

Many of the Jews believe on Christ. (45.) 

The glory of God is manifested. 

III. Lessons. 1. Christ a loving Friend. Showed 
sympathy with sorrow, sadness at death. ‘Can be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

2. Christ a living Saviour. Taught Martha, eom- 
forted Mary, restored Lazarus. Raises men’s souls 
from the death of sin. Gives eternal life to believers. 

3. Christ to be received by faith. Man must accept 
Christ with his head, his heart, his life. Then to 
live will be Christ—to die gain. (Phil. i. 21.) 





OCTOBER 11TH. CHRIST FORETELLING H1Is DEATH. 


To read—St. John xit. 20—36. Golden Text— 
verse 32. 

INTRODUCTION. After raising Lazarus, Christ went 
into retirement for a short time, as the chief priests 
and Pharisees were plotting His death. (xi. 53.) A 
week before the Passover He returned to Bethany, 
and was anointed by Mary, sister of Lazarus, ata 
feast in Simon’s house. Then came the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem —the incident of to-day’s 
lesson. 

I. THE REQUEST OF THE GREEKS. 
Who were they ? 

Gentile-born Greeks--proselytes. (Acts viii. 27.) 

What did they want? An interview with Christ. 

Philip and Andrew, both of Bethsaida, whence 
these Greeks probably came, go and tell Jesus. 

What effect did the message have on Christ ? 

(a) A mental conflict. He must be glorified—how ? 

Only by death could “He prolong His days.” 
(Is. liii. 10.) This a law of universal application. 

A seed must die before it can be fruitful, 


(20—32.) 
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A disciple mast pass through trial and suffering 
to win honour and glory. 
Christ must lay down His life to take it again. 
This caused Him “trouble” and conflict. 
Can He bear the pain, suffering, death ? 
Can He bear the curse of man’s sin ? 
So He prays, “ Father, save Me from this hour.” 
At once follows the thought that it was for this 
He came into the world. 
So He prays instead, “Glorify Thy name.” 
How was the prayer heard ? 
By an angel, as after the Temptation ? 
By thunder, as at Sinai? 
No. By the still small voice of God. 
(b) The triumph. The result of His death. 





The devil vanquished. 
All men drawn to Christ. 
II. WALKING IN THE LIGHT. (34—36.) Christ 
ts the Light. 

The Jews have a faint perception of Him. 

They must “walk in the light,” ¢.e., be guided by 
Christ—come, like the Greeks, for further teaching. 

Consequence of rejecting Christ. They will go 
astray. 

Like Egyptians, when pillar of fire removed (Ex. 
xiv. 20), will stumble, fall, and be lost. 

Consequence of accepting Christ. They will be 
“children of light.” (St. Matt.v. 14.) 

III. Lesson. “Now is the accepted time—now 
is the day of salvation.” 


SS 


SIN ITS OWN AVENGER. 


A SERMON BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN-IN-ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, 
PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL’S, AND RURAL DEAN OF PADDINGTON, 


HERE is something singu- 
larly impressive and ora- 
cular in this sentence; it 
falls upon the ear as a 
solemn deliverance from 
the Throne. And there is 
nothing in the occasion 





which prepares us for such 
astern announcement. The 
Reubenites and the Gadites, sueing for a possession 
on the near side of Jordan, are reproved by Moses 
for their selfishness and contemplated breach of faith. 
They may stay behind, or they may not stay; they 
may assist their brethren in obtaining possession of 
their inheritance, or they may not assist; but they 
must take the consequences. That which they pro- 
pose to do is wrong: a plain backing out of an en- 
gagement : a transgression against the word of the 
Lord. And none can do this with impunity. It is 
a fixed principle of moral government that sin shall 
always be its own avenger. The retribution may 
come quickly, or some time hence; but come it will. 
“Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

The words have almost passed into a proverb. 
There is a resonant ring about them which takes such 
fast hold upon the memory that if you quoted the 
first half of the sentence, there is hardly a well- 
taught school-child that would not be able to finish 
it. All this I believe to be a part of the design of 
the Holy Ghost. It was to frame a sentence which 
should emphasise an ordained ruling of the Divine 
administration : which should announce an unalter- 
able fact in the nature and inevitable sequences of 
sin. No matter what the sin is. It may be great or 
little: committed wilfully or through infirmity : the 
result of some suddenly-overtaking temptation, or 





“Be sure your sin will find you ont.”—Numpers xxxii. 23, 


the outcome of deliberation, and scheming, and fore- 
thought; but the germinating and fructifying 
element is in the sin itself. Day and night do not 
follow their alternations with more certainty than 
does punishment, in some form or other, follow upon 
wrong-doing. The seed will bear fruit after its 
kind : “ Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

I. Here the first thought which the text suggests 
is that sin—every separate act of sin—is an incurable 
thing, an indestructible thing, a thing of perpetu- 
ally renewed and ever-during life. It is to be feared 
we do not sufficiently realise this. Even good men 
allow themselves to think that a sin, truly repented 
of, is forgotten; that any evil thing which has be- 
come obliterated and sponged out from the tablets of 
memory has no longer any actual existence. But 
Scripture gives no countenance to this view. It 
rather assumes that sins past are living things— 
working factors in the moral universe. It speaks of 
some men’s sins which are open, and “go beforehand 
to judgment;” of other sins which “follow after,” 
doing mischief and spreading evil after the men 
themselves are gone. But it never speaks of them 
as dead things. Long after their commission, the 
Psalmist describes how his sins had taken such hold 
upon him that he was not able to look up, and were 
bowing down his oppressed soul with a burden too 
heavy for him to bear. As a bloodhound tracking 
his steps, Cain felt how his sin was following him 
at every stage of his vagabond course; and when 
the Israelites would lift up their eyes and prayers 
unto the heavens, they saw how sin had run up 
a wall of separation which utterly hid from them 
the face of God. Oh, no; all sin has a constantly 
renewed, phoenix life. It is a worm which never 
dies, a smouldering fire in the bones which no lapse 
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of time can put out. How, when, or where the 
smothered embers shall feel the rekindling touch, 
we know not ; but the hidden spark is there, and 
will burst forth in its season. “Be sure your sin 
will find you out.” 

II. Another aspect of the text is that which sup- 
poses that the “finding out” process is going on from 
the earliest periods of life—beginning, in fact, as soon 
as sin begins. 

Of course we read with the customary licence of 
Eastern modes of speech that saying of the Psalmist, 
‘As soon as they are born they go astray, and speak 
lies ;” but, anyhow, we try in vain to fix the age of 
infant responsibility: to assign a date at which 
impressions for evil may be made on the minds of 
children 





conscious, vivid, deep impressions—seminal 
poison-germs, of which the effects may spread over 
the entire after-life. The infant mind is acutely 
susceptible. Too young to reason, it has nothing to 
do but to receive impressions from without; and 
thoughts and feelings are generated by what a child 
sees and hears, which it cannot describe and never 
talks about. Anyone carrying his thoughts back 
over the earlier years of life can remember how 
certain things’ fixed themselves in the mind with a 
certain sense of wrongness about them: how they 
continued cropping up again and again in after- 
years, silently and secretly leavening the whole moral 
life, and, unless counteracted by better influences, 
increasing as surely, but as imperceptibly, as the 
unseen accretions which gather upon the coral reef. 
Would that parents were more keenly alive to this 
danger—the danger, I mean, that little improprieties 
in word or deed, witnessed by their children, should 
ecme to have a permanent influence on the sub- 
sequent formation of their characters. The implanted 
rudiments of error and wrong-doing easily get twined 
about the fibres of the youthful mind, till they 
become a sort of second nature, striking root down- 
wards and bearing fruit upwards: no one suspecting 
the underground process which is going on, till the 
rank ugly growth appears above the surface, ana 
then we are astonished to see how that Scripture has 
its fulfilment : ‘* Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
III. But the ineradicableness of these pernicious 
moral growths, and the certainty that sooner or Jater 
they will bear bitter fruit, become more apparent 
when we apply our text to the sins of youth or 
maturer life. Let Job tell us how his sins found him 
out. He says, “Thou writest bitter things against 
me, and makest me to possess the iniquities of my 
youth.” Job was getting on in years now; he had 
a family of grown-up sons and daughters around 
him: but he is haunted by spectres of miserable 
bygones. The dead things which he had long buried 
out of his sight have come to life again: “Thou 
makest me to possess the iniquities of my youth.” 
To “possess” them. The expression seems to point 
to the cleaving. inhering, self-incorporating property 
of past sin. It becomes a moral incarnation, so to 


speak; you cannot get rid of it—cannot dispossess 
yourself of it; it has imbedded itself in the very 
heart and tissues of your moral being; you and it 
make one self. Yes, all the wrong you ever did— 
twenty years ago, thirty years ago, forty years ago— 
entered into the fixing and determining of your 
present dominant tendencies : in fact. has helped to 
make you what youare. It is all one life—you and 
this sin of your youth; you retain it as surely as 
the body retains the scar of a wound received in 
infancy. The thought is brought out yet more 
strongly in the twentieth chapter of the same book: 
“His bones are full of the sin of his youth, which 
shall lie down with him in the dust.” 

Here again, then, we see what a living, active, 
searching-out thing sin is. No doubt it finds out 
some whom it visits with a more terrible Nemesis 
than others ; for how many can say. “The iniquities 
of my youth are made to possess me, in that they 
have entailed upon me a heritage of disaster, and 
suffering, and distress, and shame. “The follies of 
my youth possess me, for they have blighted my 
prospects.” ‘The sins of my youth possess me, in the 
> “The irre- 
ligious habits and wasted opportunities of my youth 
possess me, in that they have estranged me from all 
good thoughts, and seem to have taken the last 
remnant of religious sensibility away.” But, whether 


stain they have left upon my good name.’ 


in these forms, or in some other, the text is prophetic, 
and will be sure to come to pass. It is a law of the 
economy that “they who plough iniquity and sow 
wickedness shall reap the same ;” the developing pro- 
cess is as natural as that of blade. and corn, and ear. 
The sin and the misery in evil men are both self- 
contained ; they possess their iniquities, and their 
iniquities possess them. The two never part com- 
pany. Sin is as the eye of a keen and vigilant 
detective, watching every step they take, and making 
escape impossible. “Be sure your sin will find you 
out.” 

IV. But let me say a word, next, on the way in 
which this announced law of the text works itself 
out in the common experience and facts of life. The 
law seems to assume that the sinning tendency in 
man and the self-blinding tendency go on together 
and increase together: that as one sin continually 
drags on another in its train, so each one facilitates 
the process of its own detection, and hastens the open 
shame. It is a continuous work from the beginning; 
but the end is always certain, and always the same. 
* Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

This view supposes that the first violation of the 
Divine law will generally be characterised by only 
slight aggravations. I think this appears in the case 
of these Reubenites and Gadites. Their sin, on the 


face of it, does not seem to be so very bad; it is 
merely that of wishing to forestall their brethren in 
getting possession of their allotted inheritance at 
once. It does not appear that they sought to rob 
their brethren, or even to wrong them in any way; 























put only that, regardless of treaties, they wished to 
make sure of a portion for themselves first. But 
God, that knoweth the hearts of all men, saw where- 
unto all this would grow. The covetousness which 
is idolatry was at the bottom of it. The heart would 
proceed from bad to worse, from little sins to greater 
sins, until conscience, being deposed from its throne 
by successive resistances to its authority, the “ whole 
mind and conscience became defiled.” It is this 
gradual deterioration of the moral sense within us 
to which our Lord alludes in the words, “ Take heed 
that the light which is in thee be not darkness.” 
But it will become darkness. The little habits and 
little offences of daily life are exercising their un- 
perceived, but blinding, influence upon the soul's 
inner light, and thereby facilitating its accelerated 
progress down the steep decline of evil. We may 
not see how far we have gone till we get near the 
bottom ; but we are made painfully conscious of it 
then. Satan has fulfilled his promise that our eyes 
*shall be opened’; only in time, however, to let us 
see that we have all along been led captive at his 
will. Thus the “transgressor is ever taken in his 
own naughtiness,” and sin is made the executioner of 
its own sentence. 3e sure your sin will find you 
out.” 

V. There is a last aspect of our subject to be taken 
—very painful, but not the less caleulated to be pro- 
fitable: I mean the retributions, direct or indirect, 
which are visited upon good men in the present life 
as an effect of some grievous past sin. I regard it 
as one of the great lessons of David's life and history, 
and for which the sad story of his fall has been pre- 
served to us, that, during all the years which followed 
upon his great transgression, he lived a darkened and 
saddened life. From that time there came a cloud 
over his political and domestic prosperity. We may 
say confidently that, from the day of that memorable 
interview with Nathan the prophet to the end of his 
days, David was never a thoroughly happy man— 
never was without something to remind him of his 
sin. It was a part of the open sentence denounced 
against his transgression, ‘“ The sword shall never 
depart from thy house.” And it never did depart. 
The murder of Ammon; the révolt of Absalom, 
issuing in bloody conflicts and in his own shameful 
death ; the fierce impetuosity of Joab, and his das- 
tardly assassination of Amasa; with other crimes 
and cruelties over and above the calamities of a 
wasting and protracted war—all tended to cast a 
gloom over the latter years of David’s reign. which 
could not fail to have often brought back to his 
remembrance those words of Moses to the Reubenites, 
“Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

Neither to an-; form of outward calamity or dis- 
aster are we to limit the operation of this law of 
heavenly retributions, whether as applied to David or 
to ourselves. Many of us may think we have little 
to fear from these. David's experiences of the law, 
however, were more bitterly and keenly felt in his 
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secret chamber; and there even good men must 


expect to realise its working, too. I read in those 
penitential Psalms a picture of the struggles which 
a Christian man will have to go through who once 
in his life—perhaps more than once—has fallen into 
grievous sin. It seems to be a righteous thing with 
God that such an one should never know perfect peace 
again ; that sure as he may be, through faith in the 
Atonement, of the fact of his salvation, to the “joy of 
salvation” he should continue a stranger all his life 
long. Memory—busy memory, with its unresting law 
of picture-associations—is ever finding him out, and 


there is no escaping. 


Mind, I suppose them to have repented, and to be 
pardoned as truly as David was; and yet the “ find- 
ing out” goes on. We must not forget that pardon 
is not impunity, conveys no promise of impunity. 
Moses and Aaron were pardoned, and yet they were 
excluded from the Land of Canaan ; whilst of God’s 
dealings with Israel we read, “ Thou wast a God that 
forgavest them, though Thou tookest vengeance of 
their doings.” No, we must take the consolations of 
the Word as far as they go; but no further. I see 
nothing in the promise that “the blood of Jesus 


’ 


Christ cleanseth from all sin”: nothing in the repeated 
announcement, “I will blot out as a cloud thy trans- 
gressions, and as a thick cloud thy sin,” which carries 
with it an assured exemption from any after-fears, 
from the occasional flitting of sin-shadows across the 
face of the Throne, or the apprehension lest, at our 
last hour, we should fall away from our hope. And 
thus, I think, our text has a lesson for usall. The 
best of men will do well to expect, even in this life, 
a future meeting with their sins: exhumed and risen 
things appearing in vision, and making us to say, 
“Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” It was this 
that made Job to say, “God maketh my heart soft, 
and the Almighty troubleth me;” whilst David 
would never conclude his morning and evening sacri- 
fice without the mournful refrain, “My sin is ever 
Wherefore receive the text and such- 
They breathe 


before me.” 
like words with all thankfulness. 
nothing but love. They are Heaven’s testimonies to 
the heart’s deceitfulness, Divine safeguards against 
over-security, the flaming sword of the angel flashing 
its forbidding fires against all false confidences and 
all presumptuous sin. We know, and are only too 
thankful to know, that “graven as with an iron pen,and 
as with lead in the rock for ever,” is that everlasting 
truth, “The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
from all sin.” The obliteration is complete, and the 
sponging out so absolute and entire, that even to the 
all-piercing scrutinies of Heaven not a trace is left 
behind. But all this should not hinder or diminish 
our profit from the words of the text. It is the 
standing exhortation of Moses, as of all Scripture, 
that sin is not only an embittering thing, but a 
lasting thing; a pursuing thing, a continually over- 
taking thing: “ Be sure your sin will find you out.” 


Amen. 
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“Mrs. Flint... with a small boy at her side.”—p. 829. 


CHAPTER I. 
~ DON’T see much good in it,’ said Mrs. Ben- 


son. “I never did hold to new-fangled 
yy ways.” 
I 





If Mrs. Benson had made this remark less 
frequently, it might have been received with more 
attention by her neighbours; but as it seemed to 
be inevitable, no matter what proposition met her 
ear, it had ceased to be much regarded. 

“T don’t see why we should take in lodgers,” said 
Mrs. Benson, after a pause, during which she threaded 
her needle and looked out a fresh hole in the sock she 
was mending. ‘“There’s no reason for it, that I can 
see. We ain’t a watering-place.” 

“There’s something in that,” said Mrs. Flint 
thoughtfully ; “but, then, see how well Mrs. West 
did with those artist gentlemen that stopped there 
Jast summer,” 





“Artist gentlemen!” cried Mrs. Benson in great 
scorn. “I don’t mean to say as she didn’t; but if 
you think that London street boys is artist gentlemen, 
you'll find yourself pretty well mistaken, that’s all I 
can say. Just you get one or two of them little raga- 
muffins playing their antics round your house, and 
you ‘ll see as they are rather different from gentlemen 
as goes out early in the morning with a bit of a sand- 
wich in their pockets, and never comes back till it’s 
dark. I haven’t had three boys of my own without 
knowing what boys is; and London boys is worst of 
all. They'll tease the children, and beat the cat, and 
pull up every mortal thing as there is in the garden, 
and worrit us all into our graves.” 

Having reached this climax, Mrs. Benson stopped 
to take breath, and cast a triumphant glance at her 
neighbour. 

Mrs. Flint looked rather uneasy. 
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* There 's something in what you say,” she remarked 
with a doubtful air; “but it does seem hard, as the 
Vicar says, that the poor little fellows should never 
get a sight of the country.” 

“I've no belief in such interference,’ said Mrs. 
Benson decisively. ‘“ Why should they have been born 
in London if they hadn’t been meant to be there? 

Mrs. Flint made up her mind at last that she would 
not say any more about it for the present, and, having 
filled her basket and taken down the line, she pre- 
pared to go back into the house. But something in 
her face awakened a new idea in Mrs. Benson’s mind ; 
and just as her neighbour reached the door, she called 
after her— 

“Tsay, Mrs. Flint!” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Flint, turning round, and prop- 
ping her heavy basket against the door-post. 

“You don’t mean that you're going to have one of 
them boys here, do you?” 

Her manner rather ruffled Mrs. Flint. After all, 
her place was her own, though it was only divided 
from Mrs. Benson’s by a lath-and-plaster partition 
and a wooden paling. She would show, once for all, 
that she was free to do as she liked. 

“T am, then!” she said shortly ; and hoisting up 
her basket, she disappeared into the house, leaviny 
Mrs. Benson in a state of mingled disyust and as- 
tonishment. 

“If she does, I won’t have anything more to do 
with her,” she said to herself, as she went in to get 
her husband’s tea. 

What was her amazement, as she stood at her 
cottage door a day or two afterwards, to see Mrs. 
Flint coming up the road with a small boy at her 
side—a boy whose white face, keen eyes, and general 
sharpness of bearing marked him out at once as some- 
thing different from all the lads of the village. In 
an ordinary way she would have come out and 
heard the rights of the story in a friendly chat; but 
her indignation at having been taken in was so great 
that she banged her door as the two came up the path, 
in token of her state of mind. 

But though she might refrain from asking any 
questions of her neighbour, her curiosity was never- 
theless strongly excited, and putting on her bonnet, 
she hastened down to the shop, which was the general 
centre of village news. She had no need to ask any 
questions, for as she entered she heard Mrs. Flint’s 
name, and found that the subject was already under 
full discussion. 

“He's been ill,” Mrs. Brown, the shopkeeper, was 
saying, as she leant over the counter in a confidential 
way ; “and so they didn’t want him to go with the 
others, and they asked Mr. Lewis if he knew anyone 
who'd take care of him for three months.” 

“Well, I wish Mrs. Flint joy of her bargain,” said 
the woman addressed ; “ here’s Mrs. Benson ; I wonder 
how she'll like it!” 

Meanwhile the small boy about whom such adverse 
Opinions were being expressed, was making himself 
very comfortably at home. Mrs. Flint’s heart had 
warmed to him directly she saw his thin white face 
and bony little hands. 

“ Half-starved, that’s what he is,” she said to herself. 


Jo. 
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“7 doubt he ‘Il look different from that in a week or 
two.” 

She was rather taken aback, however, by the manner 
of. his conversation ; she found herself talking to him 
as though he were a grown-up person, and meekly 
answering the questions that he poured out without a 
pause. She was not accustomed to give reasons for 
her actions, nor explanations of her circumstances, 
and the catechism rather bewildered her. 

Presently Jo looked round approvingly as she be- 
gan to make preparations for tea. 

“ Where are your little gals?” he asked presently ; 
“you said you'd got two.” 

“So [have,” said Mrs. Flint; “ they ll be coming in 
from school directly ; I think I hear the gate now.” 

If she expected Jo toshow any symptoms of shyness, 
she was quite disappointed; he coolly opened the 
door and stood on the threshold watching the two 
children as they came slowly up the path. They 
were chubby-faced little girls, with their hair neatly 
cut, and print pinafores that almost hid their frocks ; 
the smaller one looked frightened when she saw a 
strange little boy at the door, and pulled her sister's 
hand as if she wanted to turn back. 

“Come along, little gal!” said Jo patronisingly ; 
“you needn't be afraid—I shan’t ’urt you.” 

The children looked at him in open-eved surprise ; 
readiness of speech has been considered a divine 
faculty from the time of the ancients downwards, but 
perhaps village children look upon it with more 
wonder than any other race of beings. This little boy 
seemed to them like a creature of another sphere. 

“Come in, Polly,” cried Mrs. Flint; and hearing her 
mother’s voice, the child summoned up her courage 
and ran past the stranger, hiding her face in a fresh 
access of shyness as soon as she got inside. 

Jo watched her with interest as she followed her 
mother’s steps wherever she went, but he did not 
address any further remarks to her, seeming to look 
upon her as too small for sensible conversation. 

‘What does she do that for?” he asked, when they 
were seated round the tea-table, and he saw Polly’s 
fat hand still jealously clinging to her mother's 
gown. 

“Because she loves me,” said Mrs. Flint fondly ; 
“don’t you, Polly?” 

Polly nodded solemnly, but made no other reply. 

“Don’t you love your mother?” asked Mrs. Flint. 

“T don’t ‘ave a mother,” said Jo. 

“Who do you live with then?” 

“Well, I live with myself mostly.” 

Mrs. Flint did not speak, but there was a sad ex- 
pression on her face that made the boy uncomfortable, 
even though he did not understand it. 

* What's this for?” he asked, suddenly taking hold 
of his plate. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mrs. Flint ; 
*don’t you have plates at home?” 

“T never see one on a table before.” said Jo; “I’ve 
seen the men spinnin’ ’em in the streets, though,” and 
catching up the plate as he spoke, he twirled it round 
and round with his finger and thumb. 

“Oh, you naughty boy! Put it back on the table 
at once,” cried Mrs. Flint, in an agony; and yielding 
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rather to the look of awe on the faces of the little 
girls than to her entreaty, Jo restored it to its place 
in safety. 

“What do you eat off, if you don’t have plates?’ 
asked Nelly, the elder child. 

“Off the floor.” said Jo. “Or when I’m playin’ 
in the street, my father opens the winder and throws 
me a bit.” 

* You poor little boy!” cried Mrs. Flint: “ why, he 
couldn't treat you worse if you were a dog.” 

*“ Where are you going now?” he asked, the next 
evening, as he saw her open the door. 

“To get the potatoes for dinner.” 

“T°Ll go for you,” said Jo; “I often run to the shop 
to get ‘em for our landlady: I’m a good judge of a 
pertater, I am.” 

“I’m not going to the shop for them,” said Mrs. 
Flint; “I’m going to dig them up in the garden.” 

Jo looked at her for a minute with his head on one 
side. 

“Ha, ha!” he said at last, “that’s a good ‘un; you 
don’t take me in like that!” 

Mrs. Flint looked at him mildly without answer- 
ing ; she could not understand the extent of his ignor- 
ance, and therefore she could not enlighten it. She 
went out into the garden and began to get up the 
potatoes, while Jo followed her at a little distance 
like an inquisitive sparrow. 

“Oh, Isay !" he remarked at last, “I ain’t going 
to eat any pertaters to-day, I can tell yer; we always 
gets ‘em out of a nice clean shop in London, not out 
of the ground like that.” 

* But the potatoes you buy came out of the ground 
once,” said Mrs. Flint ; “ these will look the same when 
they have been washed.” 

Jo laughed incredulously. 

“ We don’t grow green-stuff like yours in the parks,” 
he said. ‘ We ‘ave trees and flowers, and all them 
kind of things ; we wouldn’t waste our time growing 
pertaters, when we can get ‘em quite as well in a 
shop.” 
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Mrs. Flint did not feel equal to arguing the ques- 
tion, she was only conscious that her head felt “ all in 
a muddle like”; and having put the basket in the 
house, she went off gladly to draw some water from 
the well at the back. Her small persecutor soon 
followed her, however, and looked on with the utmost 
interest as she let the bucket down and brought it 
up again filled with clear cold water. 

Let me do it,” he cried eagerly, as soon as she 
had finished. 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Flint, “you mustn't touch the 
well; you don’t know how to manage it, and you'd 
fall in.” 

“Fall in?” said Jo. “I shouldn't care if I did; 
I'd climb up the rope. Bless you, I can climb like a 
cat!” 

“But suppose the rope wasn’t down?” said Mrs. 
Flint, with some acuteness. 

To be asked to suppose anything would have been 
altogether too much for her own children, but Jo's 
quick mind took in the case at once. He peered can- 
tiously down the dark old well, and felt that he 
should indeed be in an awkward predicament if 


there were no friendly hand near by to help him out, 
He was not going to own it, however, and putting his 
tiny hands into his pockets he only remarked with an 
absurdly critical air— 

“T don’t think much of wells. Youd much better 
get your water from the works.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“WELL, Jo, wouldn't you like to go to school with 
Nelly and Polly?” said Mrs. Flint next morning, as 
she was tying on the children’s bonnets. 

“Not I,” exclaimed Jo; “I’ve had enough of them 
Board-schools in London; I ain't never going again,” 

“Our school isn’t a board school,” said Nelly, in- 
dignantly ; “it’s made of brick!” 

“There, run along, children!” said Mrs. Flint, 
anxious to avoid further discussion. “ You'll be 
late, if you don’t make haste.” 

Jo contented himself with a defiant whistle as they 
went out, and as the shrill sounds echoed through her 
head, Mrs. Flint resolved to go and arrange the matter 
without delay. She was spared her journey, however, 
by seeing Mr. Lewis coming down the road, and run- 
ning down to her cottage gate she stopped him and 
told him her difficulty. 

“Oh! but he must go to school,” said the Vicar ; “it 
will be much better for him to have something to do; 
I will speak to him if he is indoors.” 

Mr. Lewis was a kind-hearted man, but he had a 
grave and dignified way of speaking that made some 
people feel a little in awe of him; none of his 
parishioners would ever have thought of taking any 
liberty with him, and his word had such weight 
among them, that Mrs. Flint felt that all her troubles 
would be at an end if he once told Jo what he was to 
do. 

“ Well. my little man.” he said kindly, as he looked 
down from the height of his six feet at the quaint 
figure of the child. 

“T ain't yourn. and I ain't a little man,” replied Jo, 
as he returned the look with unabashed coolness. 

“Oh, Jo! how dare you speak like that!” cried 
Mrs. Flint, aghast.—* You must please excuse him, sir; 
he hasn't had no one to bring him up.” 

The Vicar did not look as angry as she expected, 
however ; he smiled gravely, and took no notice of the 
remark. “We think you had better go to school 
while you are here,” he said, “so I am going to speak 
to the master about you to-day—I hope you will bea 
good boy. and give him no trouble.” 

* No, I won't give ‘im no trouble,” said Jo. 

“That's right,” ejaculated Mrs. Flint, much re- 
lieved ; “I knew you'd be a good boy.” 

* IT shan’t give ‘im no trouble because I’m not going 
near “im,” went on Jo, as though he had not been 
interrupted. 

* But you must go.” insisted the Vicar, rather taken 
aback; “I am not going to discuss it with you, but I 
shall tell the master to expect you to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

* All right,” said Jo, “’e can expect me as long as 
’e likes. I’m come down ‘ere for a ‘olliday, and I 
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ain't goin’ to school—not for nobody !” plodder at his lessons, but with about as much know- 


Jo walked back to the cottage, whistling as he went. ledye of human nature as a hippopotamus. 

“I am afraid that you will have a hard task, Mrs. A contemptuous expression came into Jo's eyes. 
Flint,” said the Vicar, shaking his head; he knew “Leave me alone,” he said, “I’m busy.” 
that Jo had got the better of him. and if he had not “Oh! you little story-teller ! ’’ exclaimed George in 
been @ man of great self-control, he would have a fury, and making a step forward, he seized the boy 
shown how ruffled he felt. by the collar and dragged him up from his seat. 

“I’m sure I humbly hope you'll excuse him, sir,” He little knew with whom he had to deal. Jo had 
said Mrs. Flint; “I’d have boxed his ears, but he’s slipped out of the powerful grasp of a policeman 
that saucy I daren’t do it somehow.” before now! He gave himself a shake and a twist, 


“No, no, I don’t want you to punish him,” said the —_and in. the twinkling of an eye George was lying full 
Vicar; “ we must remember the kind of home he has length upon the ground. while Jo stood at a little 
had. I daresay Mr. Barlow will soon bring himinto distance convulsed with laughter from head to foot. 


shape. I will speak to him as I go home, and you If the whole school had been there to witness his 
must send the boy down to-morrow morning.” fall, George’s fury could hardly have been greater 


Mr. Lewis's advice was good, but, he did not suggest than it was; but it was useless to try and catch the 
any means by which it could be carried out, and Mrs. boy—he would only have suffered another defeat; he 
Flint felt very hopeless when the next morning came; contented himself, therefore, with a vow of vengeance, 
and school-time drew on ; she had taken care to say and went back to tell the master what had happened. 





nothing more to Jo for fear of increasing his spirit of Mr. Barlow uttered an impatient groan; he had 
opposition, and she was doubtful how to begin the  viven a very reluctant consent to the Vicar’s request 
subject now. that he would admit the boy; he expected that it 
She was spared the trouble, however, by an un- would upset the whole school, and this beginning 
expected remark on Jo's part. went far to justify his fears. However, there was 
“I'm going to walk as far as the school with the nothing to be done at present—Jo had disappeared, 


children,” he said. and he was certainly not going to volunteer to chase 
“That’s a good boy,” said Mrs. Flint: “make haste him,so he went on with the morning's work as though 
and get your cap ; they ‘re just ready to start.” nothing had happened. 
It never entered her head that he meant to stay Jo, meanwhile, having watched his enemy back 


outside, and she watched them with the greatest relief into school, sauntered on until he reached the church. 
as they went down the road, Jo holding Polly’s hand It was a warm morning, without a breath of wind 
with ostentatious protection. stirring, and the insects were buzzing drowsily in the 

“So you’ve sent the little torment off to school, sunshine. The door of the little church stood open, 
have you?” said a well-known voice behind her as and the sound of music stole out into the quiet 


she went to the well to draw the water. churchyard. 

“IT don’t see that you’ve any call to say he’s a Jo drew near to listen, and before long he had 
torment, Mrs. Benson,” she said rather sharply ; “I’m __ slipped softly inside. 
sure the boy’s been no trouble to you since he came, Kate Hilton, the organist, was practising ; she had 
and he’s gone off with the children like a lamb this plenty of spare time, and many hours of it were spent 
morning.” at the organ. She had been playing a long time 


“There is things that begin like lambs as ends this morning, and the blower was beginning to think 
like something else,” said Mrs. Benson, with a toss of longingly of his dinner; he sighed heavily once or 
her head. twice, but as Kate took no notice of the demonstra- 

Mrs. Flint said no more, but her faith in Jo's good tion, he summoned up courage at last to let out the 
behaviour might have been rather shaken if her eyes wind. 
could have penetrated the distance that separated her The sudden pause roused her from her abstraction, 
from the school-house ; for having reached the door, Jo and she looked at her watch. “You can go now, 
sat himself down on a stone outside, and refused to Fleming,” she said ; “I did not know it was so late.” 
come any further. The man went off without waiting, while Kate put 

“Where ’s the boy you were to bring?” asked the her books together and locked up the organ. She 
master, when he saw the little girls enter the school stopped a moment as she was leaving the church, and 


alone. looked back before closing the door; the sunlight was 
“ Please, sir, he won’t come in,” said Nelly. falling through the stained glass windows, throwing 
“Oh, that’s nonsense!” said Mr. Barlow; “goand purple and crimson patterns upon the walls and floor. 
fetch him, George.” It was all so still and silent that a sudden rustling 


The monitor obeyed, and going out of the school, he made her start as though a pistol-shot had been fired 
found Jo with his head upon his hand, gazing at the close to her ear. 


fields in front of him with perfect contentment. “Ts anyone there?” she said. 

“You are to come along into school,” he said The noise ceased as she spoke, and, thinking that it 

abruptly. was only fancy, she turned to go, and had laid her 
Jo raised his head and looked at him, but made no hand on the latch, when, without further warning, a 

other reply. small figure darted towards her from the shelter of 


“Get up, when you’re spoken to!” said George, one of the pews. 
with a frown. He was a big, lumbering boy, a Kate Hilton was frightencd for a moment, but 
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quickly recovering her presence of mind, she closed 
the door, and stood with her back against it. She 
guessed that this was the little Londoner, of whom 
she had already heard something. 

“What were you doing here?” she asked. 

Jo said nothing; and as she put out her hand to 
touch him, he shrank away and hid his face. 

* Don't be afraid,” she said ; “I will not hurt you.” 

Her words roused Jo’s hasty little spirit. 

“ Afraid!” he said, turning round upon her. “ Who'd 
be afraid of a gal like you!” 

The words sounded rude, and Kate felt rather at a 
loss what to say. 

“ Were you listening to the music?” she asked. 

Instantly Jo’s face changed ; and coming close in 
front of her, he said earnestly— 

“Teard it outside, and I thought’ as it was angels. 
Some folks told me angels lived in churches; and 
when I got in I saw you makin’ it out of a box, like 
the grinders does, only there was another feller 
turnin’ the ’andle.” 

Kate smiled. 

“Will you come again another day?” she said. 

“May I?” said Jo. “Mrs. Flint said she wouldn’t 
bring me when she come on Sunday. She said they 
didn’t ‘ave bad boys in church; but I‘ll come now, 
see if I don’t.” 

“Do you like music?” she asked, hoping that she 
had found the soft spot in the boy’s nature. 

“Don’t I just!” cried Jo. “I used to go to the 
Mission ’All on Sundays, and they learnt us lots of 
songs and things.” 

“The boys sing here in church,” said Kate. “ Will 
you promise to be very good if Mrs. Flint brings you 
on Sunday to hear them?” 

“No, I won't,” said Jo; “but I’ll tell you what— 
I'll be as good as anythink if you'll let me come and 
sit up in that box with you.” 

Kate was rather alarmed at this unexpected propo- 
sition, but she did not like to refuse. It might destroy 
the slight hold that she seemed to have gained. 

“Very well,” she said, “that is a bargain then; but 
if I keep my part of it, you must keep yours.” 

“ Shake ’ands,” replied Jo. 

Kate took the outstretched hand willingly. 

“Don’t forget,” she said ; and the bright glance of 
Jo’s eyes satisfied her entirely. 

Nelly and Polly Flint set out upon their home- 
ward way when school was done, expecting a repri- 
mand for having let Jo run away; but just as they 
reached the cottage, they heard a quick footstep 
behind them, and he caught them up, breathless with 
running. 

“Well, Jo, were you a good boy?” asked Mrs. Flint 
as she opened the door for them. 

“Pretty fair,” said Jo. 

Polly and Nelly looked at each other, but had not 
courage to speak ; and their mother told them to come 
to dinner, without waiting for any more remarks. 

Jo had much difficulty in sitting still at the table 
during meals. The least thing excited him, and he 
would get up and rush to the door or window before 
Mrs. Flint had time to stop him. They had hardly 
begun dinner before he clattered down from his chair. 
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“Who’s that?” he asked, running to the window as 
he spoke. 

“That’s George Benson,” said Nelly. “He lives 
next door.” 

‘Lives next door, does ’e?” cried Jo, his eyes 
dancing with excitement. “Oh, my! won't I pay 
‘im out, that’s all!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Flint in an 
inward tremor. 

“Mean?” said Jo. ‘Why, he come interferin’ 
with me this mornin’, and I knocked *im down.” 

“Jo! Jo! you know you’re not speaking the truth,” 
said Mrs. Flint. ‘“ How could you knock down a big 
boy like that?” 

“Plenty o’ ways of doin’ that,” said Jo. “You 
should just see ‘ow we trip ‘em up!” 

* But didn’t Mr. Barlow cane you?” 

“Mr. Barlow didn’t see. I ain’t so silly as all that. 
I never went into school.” 

“Oh, Jo, you bad boy!” said poor Mrs. Flint. 
“Whatever am I to do with you! You shan’'t stir out 
this whole afternoon.” 

She hoped that this threat would have some effect ; 
but Jo took it very coolly. 

“Thank you for nothink,” he remarked. “I was 
meanin’ to stay in myself.” 


CHAPTER III, 


As Kate Hilton went down to the church next day, 
she saw the Vicar in front of her, and hastened after 
him to tell him of her interview with Jo. 

Mr. Lewis did not look particularly pleased when 
he heard the story. 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Hilton,” he said, “he 
is a naughty little boy, and I shall soon lose all 
patience with him. I have just been at the school 
to give the Scripture lesson, and he has been as 
tiresome as it was possible for a child to be. Mrs. 
Flint brought him down herself this morning, and 
handed him over to the master, and, really, I felt 
almost sorry that she had got him there!” 

“ But I think that music will be a way to tame him,” 
said Kate ; ‘““you should have seen his face when I 
found him yesterday.” 

“Ah! yes; that is all very well; but I would much 
rather that he did not sit near the choir ; it will bea 
serious matter if we have the boys upset.” 

“Tf he does not behave well he shall never come 
again.” said Kate; “but I thought it seemed to be 
the one chance of getting hold of him.” 

Mr. Lewis did not pursue the subject ; he thought 
the experiment a very doubtful one, but he did not 
like to be too discouraging, and so he left the matter 
for the present. 

Mrs. Flint would probably have refused to believe 
Jo's story if Miss Hilton had not herself come to see 
her, and offered to call for him on the next Sunday 
morning. 

“I'm afraid he'll be a great trouble to you, miss,” 
she said; “I’ve made him go to school, but the 
master says he’s more plague than all the rest of 
the children put together, and he’s taken such a 
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“Jo stood at a little distance convulsed with laughter.”—p. 831. 


dislike to George Benson that he keeps me in a 
regular torment for fear of what he’ll do next.” 

“Well, I am quite willing to try him,” said Kate ; 
“he is a strange boy, but I am sure that there is 
something good in him, after all.” 

The next Sunday fully justified Kate’s opinion ; Jo 
sat like a mouse near the organ, and behaved with the 
utmost propriety, while the power and sweetness of 
his voice fairly astonished her. But it is impossible 
to please everyone in this world, and though Mrs. 
Flint was delighted at Jo’s good conduct, Mrs. Ben- 
son did not spare her comments on the matter. 

Jo had taken such a fancy to Kate Hilton that her 
word seemed to be law with him, and though he was 
still tiresome enough at school, he was ready to listen 
to her reproofs. 

“T think he might as well sit in the choir while 
he is here,” she said to the Vicar one day; “his 
voice is so good that it would be a great help to the 
others.” 4 

“Well, if you like to take the responsibility,” said 
the Vicar. And so it was settled. 

There was no boy in the choir with a voice so true 
and sweet as Jo’s, but Kate felt that she could not 
quite depend on him, for there was no knowing what 
freak or fancy he might take into his head. She 
would have liked to give him a solo in the anthem 
that was sung on the first Sunday afternoon of every 
month, but the risk was too great, and on the first 
“ Anthem-day,” as the choir boys called it, after he 
was admitted, she rather reluctantly entrusted the 
solo to Harry Benson. 

There was always a good congregation in the after- 
noon, for it was more convenient to some of the 
villagers than the morning, and the church looked 
quite full when Mr. Lewis entered the desk. There 
were several people staying at the Hall, and the 
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squire’s pew was filled up with strangers, so that 
altogether the audience was rather a formidable one. 
Harry Benson was not much addicted to nervousness, 
however; he was a conceited little fellow, much 
sharper in wits than George, but decidedly more 
disagreeable. 

He looked round him complacently as the choir 
stood up, while Miss Hilton played the opening bars 
of the anthem. There was perfect stillness in the 
church as the music died away into a soft accompani- 
ment in readiness for the solo; but just as Harry was 
about to begin, a piercing shriek rang out on the 
startled ears of the congregation. Miss Hilton looked 
round in dismay, and saw Harry holding his arm, 
while he glared round into the back seat with red and 
angry face. It was no time for explanation or re- 
monstrance, and hastily saying, “ Go on to the chorus 
at once,” she played on, hoping to hide the mishap as 
far as possible. 

No sooner was the service over, however, than a 
flood of eager words was poured out to her. The 
whole thing was Jo's doing; there could be no 
mistake about it; all the other boys had seen him do 
it : he had stuck a pin into Harry’s arm just as he was 
going to sinz! 

Jo said nothing in defence; he probably did not 
think it worth while, for his black eyes were still 
dancing with merriment. He made no objection when 
Miss Hi!ton told him to come with her to the vicarage, 
and listened to her reproaches with great calmness. 

“T can never trust you again, Jo, now that you 
have broken your promise,” she said sadly. 

Jo looked up quickly. 

“Tonly promised for one Sunday,” he said in a tone 
of indignation ; “and I’ve been good three.” 

Kate made no answer : it was useless to argue with 
him, so she took him into the Vicar’s study, hoping 
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that he would be able to deal with him more effectu- 
ally than she could. 

“How came you to do such a naughty thing?” 
asked Mr. Lewis, after he had talked to him seriously 
for some time. 

Jo burst out into an irresistible fit of laughter. 

“Bless you, sir, you'd ’a done it yourself if you'd 
bin me!” he exclaimed. “If you'd sin ‘im when ’e 
stood up there, and filled out ’is clothes and thought ’e 
looked so beautiful, you couldn’t ’ave ’elped doin’ it— 
if you'd ‘ad a pin.” 

Kate could scarcely restrain her smiles during this 
speech : the idea of the dignified Vicar engaged in 
such a piece of mischief was too funny. But Mr. Lewis 
took it more gravely. 

“Tam afraid you are a very naughty little boy,” he 
said. ‘ You must stay here for an hour, while I talk 
the matter over with Miss Hilton.” 

“T don't know what we are to do with that child,” 
he said, as soon as they were outside the door. “I 
think he is quite incorrigible.” 

“He has a very soft heart,” said Kate, “and I think 
he saw that we were both really grieved ; I hope you 
will find him penitent when you go back.” 

The Vicar did not share her hopes, but he thought 
that the strangeness and solitude of Jo’s situation 
might make some impression upon him, and it was 
with an air of grave expectancy that he opened the 
door at the end of the hour. It was shut again, how- 
ever, as quickly as it had been opened, and Mrs. Lewis 
and Kate, who were listening from the drawing-room, 
heard a sound of mingled wrath and amusement. 

Jo had not been dull during his imprisonment ; he 
had roused the cat from her slumbers by attiring her 
in his cap and scarf, and having appropriated the 
Vicar’s hat and coat, he sat himself down in the arm- 
chair, and proceeded to reproduce the lecture that he 
had just received, with additions of his own. 

“You are a very naughty little boy,” he was saying, 
as the Vicar came in; “and I must ‘ave you took to 
the p’leece court,and most like the Queen ‘ll ’ave your 
‘ead cut off, so youd better say you ‘re sorry.” 

It was not much wonder that Mr. Lewis groaned in 
despair as he described the scene on his return. 

“T think we must punish him by not letting him 
come to the school-treat,” he said. 

This punishment seemed very severe, for the school- 
treat was the great day of the year in the village. 
Parents and children made holiday together in the 
vicarage fields, and had tea under the trees, and 
nothing else was talked of for some weeks before or 
after. 

““Suppose you hold it out asa threatif he is naughty 
again between now and then,” said Mrs. Lewis. “It 
seems very hard that he should not come, poor little 
fellow ; he has never seen such a thing before, and 
perhaps he will never have the chance again.” 

“Tt is dreadful to think of his going back to his old 
surroundings,” said Kate. ‘Can nothing be done for 
him?” 

“Some friends in London are trying to get him into 
a Home,” said Mr. Lewis; “but it seems doubtful 
whether they will succeed. Perhaps, on the whole. I 
may as well do as my wife suggests.” 


The day of the treat arrived, and Jo had his rosette 
given him, and marched to church triumphantly with 
the rest of the children. It was not very good for the 
boy, perhaps, that he should excite so much notice, 
and yet it was difficult to help it. There was some- 
thing oddly fascinating in his bright eyes and the 
quick vivacity of his manner ; the ladies and gentle. 
men who were invited to the treat seemed to find great 
amusement in drawing him out, and Jo was nothing 
loth to entertain them. The children were supposed 
to have their games in the meadow, but when Mr, 
Lewis came back towards the house to see about tea, 
he found Jo on the lawn turning coachwheels before 
a circle of spectators, and keeping them in roars of 
laughter with his quaint and clever remarks. 

“T think you had better go back to the field,” said 
the Vicar, coming up to him; “these gentlemen and 
ladies are going indoors with me.” 

Jo did not look best pleased at the interruption, but 
he turned off without saying anything. 

“T was obliged to send him away,” said the Vicar, 
apologetically ; “he is a fascinating little monkey, 
but it does not do to give him licence that we should 
refuse to our own village children.” 

George Benson‘had been watching the whole scene, 
meanwhile. His indignation knew no bounds when 
he saw Jo engaging the attention of so many people, 
and he was proportionately pleased when he saw him 
turned away in disgrace. He followed him at a 
little distance, hoping to catch him in some fresh 
piece of mischief, while Jo sauntered along with his 
hands in his pockets, quite unconscious of the eyes 
upon him. 

“What was that you was doing up there?” asked a 
man in the first group he came to, who had been 
looking on curiously from the distance. 

“Can’t do it under a penny nohow,” said Jo 
promptly ; and the man, who was a good-natured 
fellow, threw one over to him. 

Kate Hilton noticed presently that the people seemed 
to be all attracted towards one spot, and making her 
way thither, she found Jo in the midst of a gymnastic 
entertainment, which was received with loud applause 
by the onlookers. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, drawing him 
away for a moment. 

“Sech fun!” said Jo, under his breath; “I turn 
wheels for a ’a’penny in London, but, bless you, mum, 
you're all so stoopid down ‘ere, I can get a penny for 
‘em easy.” 

He darted away as he spoke, his face sparkling with 
excitement, and Kate was unable to help laughing; 
but George Benson, who had heard his speech, only 
waited till her back was turned to rush into the circle 
and seize Jo by the arm. 

“ You leave off at once!” he said. “Mr. Lewis said 
you weren’t to do it.” 

Jo tried to free himself, but George was determined 
to keep his hold, and the two rolled over on the grass. 
The noise they made was considerable, and Mr. 
Barlow came up at the sound of the disturbance in a 
very irate condition. 

“Go home at once. sir!" he cried, when he saw that 
it was Jo as usual who was getting into trouble, and 
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without waiting to investigate matters he enforced his 
command, leaving George triumphant. 

Jo was far too proud to protest ; he said nothiag to 
Mrs. Flint or her children, but walked straight off the 
field, in a state of mingled rage and resentment. All 
the good lessons he had learnt faded away at this act 
of injustice, as he chose to consider it, and he resolved 
to have his revenge for once, whatever might happen 
to him afterwards, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. FLINT’s cottage lay still and deserted in the 
evening sunshine, when Jo reached it and hurried up 
the garden with his mind full of revengeful thoughts. 
His first idea was to break all the windows in Mrs. 
Benson’s house, but this would punish her rather than 
George, and so he abandoned it. But at last a thought 
struck him that completely satisfied him; he knew 
that George always drew the water for his mother the 
last thing before going to bed; he would take the 
cover off the well, George would come to it in the 
dark, and—— 

No sooner said than done; he flew round into the 
back garden and tugged at the heavy cover with all 
the strength of his little passionate hands, then, lying 
down under a neighbouring bush, he waited for his 
enemy ! 

The evening drew in, and the darkness began to 
fall; he knew that Mrs. Flint and Mrs. Benson had 
both returned, for he saw the lights shine out in the 
cottage windows. Still George did not come, and he 
was beginning to feel a little sleepy, when at last he 
heard a step, and through the shadows he saw a figure 
coming to the well. His heart beat fast with excite- 
ment, and he clenched his tiny fists; now George 
would get the punishment he deserved ! 

But suddenly he sprang to his feet, and with a cry 
that froze upon his lips he darted forward towards the 
well. It was not George, but Nelly Flint who was 
just going to step into that awful gulf. In his 
, passion it had never occurred to him that anyone else 
might suffer. Trying as he often was to Mrs. Flint, 
he knew in his heart how good she was to him, and he 
would rather have cut off his right hand than hurt 
anything of hers. 

It was no use to call out; he could never make her 
understand in that brief moment what the danger 
was that lay before her—the only thing to be done 
was to push her back by main force from the mouth 
of the well. 

Nelly came down the path unsuspectingly, and had 
nearly reached the opening when she was suddenly 
terrified by something rushing out behind her in the 
darkness ; it might be a robber, it might be a mad 
dog, or even a bull—she could not see anything 
distinctly, and in her fright she ran straight towards 
the well. Another step and she would have fallen in, 
when someone flung her violently aside—there was a 
scream, a splash, and then all was still. 

For the minute Nelly was too paralysed to move, but 
her mother had heard the noise, and ran out of the 
cottage, and at the sound of her voice Nelly rushed 
towards her in a frightened burst of sobbing. It was 
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some time before Mrs. Flint could make out what had 
happened, but as soon as she gathered from the child 
that someone had fallen into the well, she called the 
Bensons to her aid, and with lighted lanterns they 
hurried down the garden. 


“They re drowned dead, whoever it is, you may be - 
sure of that,” said Mrs. Benson, in a loud voice ; she 
was not really a hard-hearted woman, but the excite- 
ment of an accident always filled her with a kind of 
pleasure. 

“ IT don’t know about that,” said Benson ; “ someone’l] 
have to go down and see.—Here, Jack,” he added, 
turning to his eldest son, “ you’re lighter than I am ; 
George and I will let you down.” 

The rope was fastened securely under Jack’s arms, 
while a lantern was tied to a long pole and lowered 
beside him down the well. A few minutes of breath- 
less suspense followed, but at last a shout told them 
that he had found something, and they began to pull, 
the two women lending a hand to bring him to the 
surface. They were not long in getting him up, for 
he was short and slightly made, and the burden in 
his arms did not seem to add much to his weight. 

“Why. it’s Jo!” cried Mrs. Flint, as a little 
dripping form and cold white face were disclosed to 
view ; “poor little fellow, he looks just as if he was 
dead.” 

To carry him into the house, to lay him in bed, and 
despatch George for the doctor, was the work of a 
few minutes only, but to bring him back to conscious- 
hess was not so easy a matter. Hour after hour 
passed, and still his eyes did not open, but at last the 
lids lifted for a moment, and he looked quietly round 
on the faces by his bed. 

“He ‘ll do now,” said the doctor. “But you must 
not leave him for a minute, Mrs. Flint. I will look 
in the first thing in the morning, and see how he is 
going on.” 

He turned everyone but Mrs. Flint out of the room 
as he spoke : even Nelly, who was sitting crouched up 
in a corner with wide-open, terrified eyes. 

“You had better go to bed, little one,” he said 
kindly. “I suppose. by what they tell me, it would 
have been you and not Jo who had the tumble, if he 
had not pushed you back?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Nelly timidly. “He saw me going 
down the path, and he ran to save me, sir.” 

“He is a nlucky little fellow,” said the doctor ; and 
by the next day the news was all over the village that 
Jo had saved the life of Mrs. Flint’s little girl by 
throwing himself between her and the open well. 

By the time Jo was allowed to see visitors again, 
he found himself quite a hero; books, flowers, and 
toys were showered upon him, and the Vicar and 
Kate Hilton were unwearied in their attentions to 
him. But his illness had changed him greatly, they 
thought ; the notice and conversation that he had once 
delighted in seemed to have no charm for him now ; 
he lay quietly on the sofa resting his strained back, 
with a wistful look on his face that his friends could 
not quite understand. 

“Do you think he is going to get well after all?” 
Kate asked the doctor one day. 

‘*T don’t see any reason why he should not, but he 
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certainly does not make much progress. It seems to 
me that he is unhappy, but I expect that you can 


find that out better than I can.” 


Kate soon made an opportunity of visiting the 
little invalid, and on her way met Mrs. Flint going 
down to the shop. This was just what she wanted, 
for she knew that Jo would never speak freely with a 
third person in the room ; she sat down by the couch 


and looked at him quietly without speaking. 
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was only one conclusion to be drawn from his words, 
and it was a conclusion that made her shudder, 

“Do you mean that you opened the well on pur- 
pose?” she asked at last. 

Her tone recalled Jo to himself; the sparkle died 
out of his eyes again, and he lay back on his pillow. 

“Yes, I did,” he said. “But I didn’t mean to ‘urt 
Nelly. I wanted George to fall in.” 

* But didn’t you know how wicked it was to doit?” 

















““*Can’t be done,’ said Jo decisively.”—p. 837. 


“Ts there anything troubling you?” she asked at last. 
There was a pause, and then Jo said anxiously— 
“Tf I tell, you ‘ll keep it quiet, won’t yer?” 

“T will not tell anyone without asking you first,” 
said Kate, who felt afraid to promise unreservedly ; 
and Jo seemed satisfied with the answer. 

“Well, Ill tell, then,” he said. ‘But oh! they are 
all awful stoopid—Mrs. Flint and all,” he added, with 
a laugh that sounded like his old self come back. 

“Whatever do you mean?” asked Kate, who was 
considerably astonished by this beginning. 

“Why, they never so much as asked ’ow it was the 
well was open! I s’pose they thought ‘e jumped 
open of ‘isself. And ’ow do they think I know‘d it 
was open? Lor’, mum, they ’d never do for perlice !” 

Kate was silent, partly because she was surprised at 
the acuteness of his criticisms, but also because there 





Jo shifted uneasily on the couch. 

“T didn’t care,” he said with sudden frankness ; “I 
only wanted to pay ‘im out. Father always says, 
‘Give as good as you get.’” 

“ But there is another lesson that you have learnt. 
too,” said Kate. “I daresay George may have some- 
times been unkind to you, but then you have been 
very trying to him, and, whatever he may have done, 
you know who it was that said, ‘Forgive your 
enemies,’ ” 

The talk lasted long, for even though Jo had con- 
fessed his deed, he was not inclined to own himself in 
the wrong ; but at last he told Kate that he was really 
sorry. 

“T quite believe you,” said Kate, “ because, you see, 
you have not been happy all this time, though you 
have had so marty presents and nice things, and that 
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shows that you were sorry in your heart. But, Jo, I 
think you must ask George to forgive you for your 
wicked thought.” 

“Can't be done!” said Jo decisively. 

“Yes, it can, if you are really sorry,” said Kate. 

“No, it can’t then,” returned Jo. “You don’t know 
‘ig mean ways.” 

Kate understood pretty well, though she did not say 
so, She knew that now the excitement of the accident 
was over the Bensons’ former jealousy had revived 
in full force, and that they talked constantly and ill- 
naturedly of the attentions that Jo received. She felt 
that it would be a dreadful trial for the child to have 
to confess to them what he had done; and yet might 
it not be just the lesson that he needed? There was 
no doubt that he had a very good opinion of himself, 
and though the humbling would be hard it was very 
necessary. 

She held to her point, and Jo gave in at last. 

“Well, then, I'll say it,” he exclaimed ; and fearing 
that he might retract, Kate offered to fetch George at 
once. 

She felt very nervous as she left him to go and 
encounter Mrs. Benson, but having brought him to 
the point of confession, she could not desert him now. 
To her great relief, however, George was digging in 
the garden, for it was Saturday afternoon, and she 
called to him over the palings. George came some- 
what reluctantly ; he had no great regard for Miss 
Hilton, and when he found that she wanted him to 
come and speak to Jo, his temper was still further 
ruffled. 

But when he entered the room and stood by the 
couch, a feeling very much like pity stole into: his 
heart. He had hardly seen the child since his acci- 
dent, for he was only too glad to be able to keep out 
of his way, and as he saw the change that his illness 
had made in him, he could not restrain his surprise. 

Jo had never been very big at the best of times, but 
now he looked almost like a baby as he leant back 
against his pillows, a bright spot of fever burning on his 
white cheeks, and his little hands shaking with the 
excitement into which he had worked himself. 

George wondered vaguely what it could all be about, 
as he stood there in his stolid strength and looked 
down at the tiny quivering creature before him ; but 
he was quite unprepared for what he was to hear. 

“It was me as opened the well that night,” said Jo; 
“T did it because I ’oped you'd fall in.” 

The confession was bravely made, and its cost was 
shown by the quickly drawn breath and by the look of 
pain in the glittering eyes. 

But George’s nature was too dense to be touched by 
such signs as these. “Then you don’t deserve ever to 
be forgiven,” he said, in aloud rough tone; “I always 
knew you were a bad boy !” 

The words were too much for Jo; his sensitive 
frame had been strung up to its highest pitch with 
the effort of confession, and the rebuff was more than 
he could bear. He looked round pitifully for a 
moment, and then his eyes closed, and he fell back 
fainting. 

Kate's anger blazed up at the sight. 
“You had better go,” she said, turning round upon 
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George with a look that quelled him ; “ you have killed 
him with your unkindness.” 

George went off without a word ; he was thoroughly 
frightened, for Jo’s death-like face made it seem only 
too likely that her accusation was true. He slunk 
away to a sheltered nook in the garden, and watched 
and waited, not daring to go back, and yet longing 
to know what was happening. He saw Mrs. Flint 
return, he saw Kate come out and run down the road 
to the doctor’s house, he saw the doctor come back 
with her—and still he stood in his hiding-place, with 
a miserable fear at his heart that no excuses could 
allay for a moment. 

Was not he as bad as Jo? Was he not rather much 
worse? He knew that he would never have confessed 
and asked pardon for any fault that he could manage 
to keep secret, and had not this poor untaught little 
child shown a far nobler spirit? Those hours of 
suspense taught him what he really was, better than 
any preaching or teaching could have done. 

At last he could bear his thoughts no longer; the 
doctor and Miss Hilton had gone, he knew, but no 
sound came from the cottage to tell him whether Jo 
was alive or dead. He crept up to the door and 
knocked gently. Mrs. Flint opened it an inch or two 
and looked out. 

“What do you want?” she said. 

“T want to know how Jo is,” said George falteringly. 

“George ! ” said a faint voice from within. 

“There, now, you’ve woke him up,” said Mrs. Flint 
sharply, ‘and the doctor said as his life might hang 
on his sleeping. Do go away, can’t you!” 

But George did not hear her words; the sound of 
Jo's voice had closed his ears to everything else, and 
pushing past Mrs. Flint, he was in the room before 
she could stop him. He could not speak, there was a 
big lump in his throat that choked him; but Jo 
understood him well enough; he put up his arms 
with a smile, and to his own amazement George bent 
down and kissed the little face that he had once 
looked at with hatred. 

“T’m goin’ to sleep now,” said Jo, with a sigh like 
that of a tired baby ; and with the smile still hovering 
on his lips, he nestled down again among his pillows. 

Mrs. Flint had been watching the scene with as- 
tonishment too great for words; it was beyond her 
powers to fathom, and she pondered over it through 
the evening hours as she sat by Jo’s side and listened 
to his quiet breathing. But though she pondered, she 
never knew its real meaning. Jo was quite ready to 
tell the story now that he had once confessed it; but 
George, who knew his mother’s unforgiving nature 
well, made him promise that he would never speak of 
it to anyone again, and even went himself to ask the 
same favour of Miss Hilton. Kate could hardly 
believe that she heard aright; from her previous 
knowledge of George she had imagined that he would 
rejoice in blazoning the story of Jo’s wickedness over 
the whole village, and she could only feel that the 
lesson had been a double one, which would bear good 
fruit for both the boys. 

She was not disappointed in her hope. Jo got up 
from his sick-bed with a new gentleness and humility 
that all could see, and which made it a matter of 
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general regret when admission was at last procured closely round her heart. Kate Hilton will neyer 
for him into a Children’s Home; nor was anyone forget his winning ways and sweet, bird-like voice, 
surprised when the news was heard that he was a But it is George who thinks of him the oftenest— 
favourite with everybody there, and that he bid fair George who is treading the toilsome round that 
to be a clever man some day. makes a monitor into a schoolmaster, and whose hasty 
His stay in the village had not been in vain, despite words and impatient deeds are checked as he looks at 
all its troubles and storms. Mrs. Flint still remembers the small faces before him and remembers the day 
him fondly, for he had managed to twine himself when he nearly broke the heart of a little child ! 





Sark! ‘fis a Wartial Sound! 


ri Music by A. H. Mann, Mus.D., Oxon, 
Words by Tuomas Ke ty, 1820. (Organist of King’s College, Cambridge. ) 


















































1. Hark! ’tis a mar-tial sound! To arms! ye saints, to arms! Your 

2. An arm _ of flesh must fail In such a war as _ this; He 
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3. And heaven supplies them too ; | 4, And when the conflict’s past, 
The Lord, who never faints, On yonder peaceful shore 
Is greater than the foe, | 
And He is with His saints: | 
Thus armed, they venture to the fight ; | 
Thus armed, they put their foes to flight. | 


They shall repose at last, 
And see their foes no more! 

The fruits of victory enjoy, 
And never- more their arms employ, 
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HOMES OF SOME FOREIGN REFORMERS. 


LIBRARIAN AT LAMBETH PALACE, 


PART II. 


and marts, stands the imposing statue of Erasmus, 

with the inscription that he was born there in 1467. 
Hardly a visitor to this port of Holland who does not 
notice this monument, and associate with it that well- 
known name, honoured as much in England as on the 
Continent. 

Erasmus appears to us more as one who threw him- 
self into the “‘ New Learning,” as it was called, of the 
revival of letters. than as an ardent champion of the 
Reformation. Dr. Merle d’Aubigné says of him, “ the 
yacillations and inconsistency of Erasmus disgusted 
Luther.” “You desire to walk upon eggs without 
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crushing them,” said the latter, “and among glasses 
without breaking them.” It was, however, with 
Luther that Erasmus had to measure his forces, and 
the great scholar of Rotterdam was often vanquished 
by the former monk of Wittenberg. 

After studying at Paris, and travelling through the 
Low Countries, Erasmus came to London and Oxford, 
at which latter place he became acquainted with 
Dean Colet of St. Paul's, and with Linacre the 
physician and professor in that celebrated University. 

In order to master Greek, Erasmus had gone to 
Grocyn, who was then at Oxford, and soon the learning 
and thirst for further intellectual culture, which were 
permeating the age, led Erasmus among a group of 
noted scholars, whose names are foremost in history. 
When we read of him as the guest of Sir Thomas More, 
we begin to understand the home life of these two men, 
who, whether walking on the Thames bank, or dis- 
cussing in the gallery of that old house at Chelsea, 
were making a mark which history has long remem- 
bered. The Reformer also visited Archbishop War- 
ham at Lambeth, and we can picture the canopied 
barge, in the custom of those times, gliding slowly on 
the river highway ; passing the many country houses, 
and the meadow banks—now disfigured by huge fac- 
tories and smoky chimneys—to the grey and venerable 
walls of Lambeth Palace. 

Chelsea, then a quiet country place, with rows of 
elm-trees sloping to the river-side, with the former 
palace of the Bishops of Winchester, and several 
antique houses, rightly earned for itself the title of 
the “ Village of Palaces,” as thus described by Mr. 
L’Estrange in his annals of that suburb. 

A few historic names remain to tell of the past. 
and there is still much 


interest in a ramble 
among its modernised 


surroundings. 

We next find Eras- 
mus at Cambridge, tak- 
ing up his abode at 
Queen’s College, whose 
buildings look down on 
the still and classic 
Cam. He _ revisited 
England several times, 
in 1499, 1500, and 1509, 
and was, it is said, “de- 
lighted with it and its 
people.” In a letter to 
Dean Colet, he remarked 
“there was no country 
which had furnished 
him with so many and 
learned benefactors as 
the City of London.” At 
one time, he seemed to 
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have made up his mind to settle here, and ‘one would 
have thought that his Divinity Professorship at Cam- 
bridge might have induced him to fix his abode in 
so congenial a spot, but he seemed to he desirous 
of change. To this day is pointed out to the visitor 
* Erasmus’ Walk,” where, amid the clustering groves 
that line the college grounds of that University, our 
learned Reformer might have revolved in thought 
some of those treatises he afterwards penned for 
the world. His labours were not altogether in vain, 
for he saw Cambridge growing under a new line of 
action, caused by the revival of learning, and the 
improved studies of classic lore, so that it was re- 
marked, “the University is now so flourishing that 
it competes with the best Universities of the age.” 
Erasmus’ edition of St. Jerome’s works had been begun 
at Cambridge, and he dedicated it to his kind patron 
Archbishop Warham, whose portrait by the great 
painter Holbein has become famous. 

Our Reformer, more scholarly than courageous in 
the spread of the truth, did, by his close study of 
the Scriptures in the original tongue, much to help 
that grand turning point, the Reformation, in the 
hearts of the English people. “I long for the day,” 
says he, “when the husbandman shall sing portions 
of the Gospels and Epistles to himself as he follows 
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the plough ; when the weaver shall hum them to the 
tune of his shuttle; while the traveller shall wile 
away with their stories the weariness of his journey.” 

To this end Erasmus really had laboured ; for the 
work, perhaps, on which his name will live, is his 
edition of the New Testament published at Basle in 
1516, and adorned with woodcut designs, brightly 
interspersed in the border patterns from the famed 
pencil of his artist-friend and fellow-citizen, Hans 
Holbein. 

Basle, the entrance-gate as it were for the Swiss tra- 
veller, is full of memories of that sixteenth-century 
age of reform and learning. Thither had fled, from 
the persecutions in England and France, many brave 
and noble divines ; and to this day that frontier city 
on the bank of the swift-flowing Rhine retains, in its 
older streets and byways, the impress of a mighty past. 

In 1529 Erasmus went to Friburg, distant some 
forty miles. In 1533 he returned to Basle to leave 
it no more, and to enshrine within its annals one 
of the lives of her great men. In 1536 he died, and 
was buried in the cathedral, which, standing in the 
most frequented part of the town, and conspicuous 
by its towers—bright, like the rest of the building, 
in many-coloured hues—leaves a recollection not easily 
effaced. : 
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Hard by, in a silk manufacturer's house, is shown 
the room where the Reformer lived, almost as he left 
it; and as we gaze on the gentle and scholarly face 
painted there in panel, we recall somewhat the en- 
graved portrait in the life of Erasmus by Dr. Jortin. 

A leader in the history of the Swiss Reformation 
was William Farel. Though born at Gap, among the 
snow-crowned heights of Dauphiny, this courageous 
Frenchman fought his hardest battles for the truth 
in that adopted land which for many years became 
his abode, and where he died. Just in front of the 
cathedral at Neuchatel stands the monument lately 
erected tohim. With figure upright, and hands up- 
lifted to hold the open Bible, a very witness, as it 
were, to the faith he taught, we seem, as we gaze on 
this striking memorial, to see the whole character of 
the Reformer unveiled. 

Placed, too, amidst the scenes he knew so well, in 
sight of the placid lake, from whose distant bound- 
aries rise the magnificent chain of the snow-capped 
Bernese Alps, this statue serves as a very link in the 
annals of Swiss history. If we turn around, on the 
other side the vine-clad slopes of the surrounding 
hills, backed by the rugged dark pine woods of the 
Jura, form a scene of grand and exceeding beauty, 
while the old castle, formerly the abode of the Counts 
of Neuchatel, rises before us in all its stern and pic- 
turesque reality. 

Farel’s early career at Paris, Meaux, Strasburg, and 
other well-known cities, was stamped with his brave 
defence of the Reformed doctrines. It was a saying 
“he was strong enough to destroy the whole Sorbonne 
single-handed.” 

Although the Reformation sprang up independently 
in different countries, yet when their several leaders 
met, a close bond of union was formed. Thus, with 
Farel, Calvin was in 
constant intercourse, as 
shown by the letters 
passing between them 
and published some 
time ago to the world. 

With Peter Viret, 
whose writings were 
original and eloquent, 
and who was sent by 
Farel to Geneva in 1534 
to hold a public dispu- 
tation against a noted 
Dominican, our Re- 
former had much in 
common. In his ear- 
ly life Farel encoun- 
tered great opposition, 
&@ war against class 
pervaded France and 
Switzerland, and the 
bitterest enmity pre- 
vailed. His life often, in 
these times, was saved 
by some friendly hand, 
who pointed out a way 
f by disguise or 
concealment ; and these 
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constant hardships may have given that braveness 
which so marked his character. Sincerity and 
frankness were also his distinguishing qualities, 
and they were often firmly displayed. So far did 
Farel’s inflexibility sometimes reach, that the public 
voice was roused against him, as when he cen- 
sured a lady of rank, whose conduct had been a 
scandal to his church, a sentence of deposition was 
given against him, only annulled by the interference 
of the Swiss Churches. Before residing at Neuchatel, 
Farel had lived in 1524 in the frontier town of Mont- 
béliard, a town remarkable for its picturesque houses 
and streets, and, perhaps more than all, by the part it 


‘ played in the Franco-German War of 1870-1, when 


the remnants of Bourbaki’s army were driven thence 
over the Swiss border. For some years and to this day 
one of the Protestant centres of France, it still has a 
prosperous and affluent appearance, a great trade 
being carried on in watch-making and in the manu- 
facture of musical boxes; large factories occupying 
extensive grounds close to the houses of their 
wealthy proprietors. Of the connection of Pro- 
testantism with a country’s welfare Miss Betham- 
Edwards thus writes: “It means morality, hygiene, 
instruction, and above all, a high standard of truth 
and family life ; and on these grounds, if on no other, 
all really concerned in the future and well-being of 
France must wish it God-speed.” Farel’s influence 
was used in many and unforeseen methods. With 
Lefevre, one of the early French evangelists, and 
others, he encouraged the merchants and pedlars 
who passed from village to village to carry with them 
some of the Testaments which had just been printed 
at much risk and labour. Along with their packs 
of merchandise, these homely travellers spread the 
truth from house to house, sometimes journeying at 
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night to avoid suspicion, and at times suffering even 
death or imprisonment for their courageous mission. 
At Neuehatel Farel spent seventeen years of his 
life as minister of the Cathedral Church, from 1538 
to 1565, when he died in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age; and it is here that the greatest interest of his 
life was centred. 

That town, long the refuge of the learned, continues 
to maintain that intellectual prominence which with 
Lausanne and Geneva it so justly shares. Of old, the 
printing presses of Neuchatel were directed to pro- 
ducing that well-known edition of the Bible trans- 
lated into French by Robert Oliveton, who, banished 
for his attempts in this work, found here a safe and 
congenial home. 

Meaux, a cathedral city, distant from Paris about 
fifty miles, claims perhaps of all others the honour of 
being the place where were sounded the first notes 
of the French Reformation, which afterwards tended 
to awaken the labours of such men as we have 
already described in these pages. 

The fact that Bishop Briconnet of Meaux, having 
been shocked by the disregard for duty and the abuses 
of his clergy, became a convert to the new doctrines, 
is no less striking than true. He was joined in his 
efforts at reform by Farel, Lefevre, and others; and 
we read of him distributing the Gospels among the 
people, and preaching to them. This was not long 
allowed, for the emissaries of Rome, for ever on the 
watch, armed the Inquisition with new powers, 
appealed to the Sorbonne, and in its turn to Parlia- 
ment, to interpose, The result was that death or 
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imprisonment followed, for those who had 
dared to preach the Bible at Meaux. 

The light of truth, however. once lit there, 
was never extinguished in France, and her 

distant parts, with Switzerland, owe, to this 

day, those influences which were first aroused 
} in that very cradle of the Reformation. the 
historic town of Meaux. 

A short walk from the railway station leads 
to the Cathedral, whose towers rise grandly 
above the group of trees surrounding its pre- 
cincts. On entering the cathedral, the noble 
and impressive statue of Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux in 1681, arrests our attention. With 
one hand upraised as in the attitude of 
debate, and with the expression of dignified re- 
pose, we detect “‘the most skilful controversialist of 
any age.” As a boy he read the Scriptures with de- 
light, and his many learned works attest the critical 
acumen of his mind. His famous book on the doc- 
trine of the Romish Church having been shown to 
Marshal Turenne, one of the most eminent Pro- 
testants, induced him to abandon the Reformed 
religion. 

It is said that Bossuet lamented the persecution 
which followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685, but history cannot be ignored. At that time 
it was a custom to engage an able controversialist to 
try and win over opponents, and there were many 
who, at this critical juncture, either had to renounce 
their faith in order to save their lives and their house- 
holds, or to waste in some dreary dungeon the long 
hours of their life in hopeless despair. 

A celebrated painting of the court life of Louis 
XIV., at the Manchester Exhibition of 1887, exactly 
represented a discussion between the two religious 
sects, with the aim of crushing, by subtle reason, the 
liberty of conscience won by the life-struggle of the 
early Reformers. 

A brighter picture dawns when we contemplate 
how, “from the furnace of distress and peril, the 
bright generous characteristic of the Huguenot race 
came out with quickened exhilaration,” and how from 
the brave lives of those who have been closely 
identified with these historic cities, may be traced 
those influences which have stimulated and expanded 
our life and action to higher and better aims, 
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“ 
“4 T may pretty safely be asserted 
that the Book of Lamenta- 
tions is not popular reading 
* among young men and young 
The epithet so com- 
monly applied to its author—‘ the 
weeping prophet”—is not calcu- 
lated to attract them. But it is 
quite a mistake to think that Jere- 
miah was more given to weeping 


women, 


than to anything else ; on the contrary, he was a man 
of bold, heroic spirit; fearless in word and deed, 
prompt in action, calm and patient in suffering ; 
altogether one of the manliest men that ever walked 
the earth. He was sensitive, modest, self-diffident, 
and, like all the best of our race, shrank from a con- 
spicuous and responsible post; he said, “I cannot 
speak, for I am a child.” The Lord said,*‘I have 
made thee this day a defenced city, and an iron pillar, 
and brazen walls against the whole land, against the 
kings of Judah, against the princes thereof, against 
the priests thereof, and against the people of the land. 
And they shall fight against thee, but they shall not 
prevail against thee; for I am with thee, saith the 
Lord.” 

His work was of that trying and unpleasant de- 
scription which brings a man into constant antagon- 
ism with others, which gives him the reputation 
of acroaker, a fault-finder, a pestilent fellow. The 
suffering endured by such an one is unspeakably more 
and worse than the pain he inflicts. So acutely did 
this most unpopular man in Jerusalem feel his isola- 
tion, that he once cursed the day of his birth, and 
bitterly asked wherefore he had come forth to see 
labour and sorrow, and that his days should be con- 
sumed with shame. That sense of righteousness and 
that tenderness of heart which are absolutely neces- 
sary for a moral reformer and a prophet, laid him 
open to the sharpest weapons of enemies, and tor- 
Under the sting of it he cried 
out, “Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne 


tured him in his work. 


me aman of strife, and aman of contention to the 
whole earth! I have neither lent on usury, nor men 
have lent to me on usury, yet every one of them doth 
curse me.” 

Sometimes we might think that Jeremiah could only 
rebuke, and protest, and strike. Then at other times 
he seems to be all tenderness. grief, and tears. The 
But when we 
get into the Book of Lamentations, they appear to 
have melted into each 


two moods are not incompatible. 


other and made a higher, 
sweeter, purer mood—nay, not a mood, for moods 


come and go, like sunshine and shower—but a per- 
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AND 


YOKES OF YOUTH. 


YOUNG WOMEN. 


. P. GLEDSTONE, 


manent state of mind, sad but hopeful, reproachful 
towards men but grateful towards God. Among 
other beautiful words which fall from him are these : 
“The Lord doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of Though He cause grief, 
yet will He have compassion according to the multi- 
tude of His And as if he were deeply 
conscious of the value of the early trials through 
which he had passed, and which had been the means 
of chastening him into loving trust in God, he says, 
“Tt is good fora man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth.” 


men. 


’ 


mercies.’ 


It is only just to remember these facts, for when 
we are reminded of the need of discipline we are apt 
to say, “It’s all very well to talk of the advantage 
of limitations, hard work, painful experiences, and 
all that kind of thing, but how much does the man 
who recommends them know of them himself? Was 
he ever poor? Did he ever work hard? Did he ever 
carry a yoke, or pull a heavy load?” Jeremiah said 
that a yoke for youth was a good thing, because he 
knew it to be so from experience. 

Yet to have a yoke put upon a man in youth is to 
have it at the very time when he does not like it, 
when he starts away from it, like a skittish colt from 
the touch of the saddle. 
freedom from all restraint; he delights to go ac- 


In his youth he loves liberty, 


cording to his impulses, however far he may go 
astray, and into whatever sorrow their indulgence 
He would rather be a wild ass of 
the desert, browsing on every pasture, scouring every 
waste, drinking at every fountain, than a quiet horse 
pullingatram-car. At least, that is very commonly the 


may plunge him. 


case. 
planted in the heart, and some fear of God before the 


And even when there is sound principle im- 


eyes, young men and maidens are generally somewhat 
impatient of the curb, and ready to take their own way. 
With some eager spirits it is a hard struggle from 
childhood to old age to keep themselves in subjection, 
to tame their ardour and impulsiveness, and to make 
A few, but 
only a few, take kindly to restraints, burdens, yokes, 


themselves conform to law and order. 


and checks. 

And I have nothing hard to say about them for 
a little to 
acquiring that perfect self-control without which 


this. I would rather do aid them in 
they can never attain to a noble character or live a 
faithful life; and self-control is acquired through 
our acceptance of the conditions of life in which we 
have to work. 

One cannot esteem it a disadvantage for the true 
work of life for a child to be born in humble circum- 


stances, and to be compelled to bear the yoke of, I 
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will not say poverty, but narrow means. It is thus 
that he learns to lean upon mental power and moral 
worth, rather than upon money and status in society. 
He trusts himself to the permanently efficient forces 
of life, and not to life’s chances. He knows the value 
of industry, of frugality, of punctuality, of enter- 
prise, of resolute endeavour. Although at first he 
may be disposed to complain that he has not been 
born in easy circumstances, afterwards he is glad that 
he was laid under necessity to do his best. He 
honours himself none the less, and is none the less 
grateful for the allotments of Providence, when he 
finds that ina sound mind anda sound body and a 
stout true heart he has, by the grace of God, the 
power to do something in life worth doing. He 
discovers that his habits of self-control, his facility 
for helping himself, his freedom from the tor- 
menting vacillation of better-to-do men, his courage 
in facing difficulties, and his enterprise in breaking up 
new ground, are worth more than a fortune. He is 
rich in himself. 

Sometimes God, who, as we remember Jeremiah 
says, “does not willingly afflict nor grieve the child- 
ren of men,” lays upon young persons the burden of 
a great sorrow, and it is well if they learn to bear it. 
No doubt it is peculiarly touching to witness the 
sorrows of childhood, to see a boy choking down his 
grief at the loss of father or mother, to observe a girl 
taking upon herself the cares of a household, to watch 
a family trying to manage themselves and to put 
things into some sort of order. Let us, however, not 
suppose that it is less affecting to Him who is “ the 
Father of the fatherless ;” our tenderness is only the 
touch of His Spirit upon ours. And let us not forget 
that with the loss may come a great gain—ay, a great, 
great gain will be sure to come, if the yoke be taken 
up rightly, if the orphans live for each other and for 
God and for the dear ones who are gone. Thus are 
tender hearts made, and thus we learn a thoughtful 
care for others which else might be beyond our 
reach. 

But, avoiding further particulars, we come to this 
great lcsson—that the yoke, whatever it be, should be 
borne; that with it we should harness ourselves to 
the work of life, sure of this, that it is in this way, 
with this very yoke, we have to pull our load. Horses 
do not choose their harness and caparisons, but take 
their work with what is put upon them ; and although 
we are not unreflecting animals, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for every youth to learn the lesson of entire sub- 
jection to the perfect will of God. If he refuses to 
learn, he will have to kick against the pricks, because 
the laws under which he is placed are far stronger 
than he, and he must either bend to them or be con- 
stantly galled by them. The path of obedience is 
easy ; the path of self-will is through thorns and 
briars. In casting off God’s benign authority men 
do but put themselves under various cruel tyrannies 
--under the tyranny of caprice, under the tyranny 
of impulse, under the tyranny of pride, under the 





tyranny of the world. “The world!” Yes; anyone 
can see what poor objects are all self-willed young 
people who despise rightful rule. While counting 
themselves free, they are the slaves of sin. They 
tremble at the opinion of their chosen set, and ob. 
serve every whim of their little world. They would 
as soon face a lion as a sneer, and as soon be counted 
thieves as be out of the fashion. This is to be under 
a yoke of bondage ; it is to be degraded and unmanned. 
Some sort of a yoke must be borne ; and if it be of 
slavery, it sinks him who bears it lower and lower; 
if of freedom—a yoke imposed by kindness and 
wisdom—it raises him who bears it higher and 
higher. “Honour thy father and mother ”—take 
their commands and wishes upon thee—“that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” “Yield yourselves unto God, and 
your members as instruments of righteousness,” 
“The wages of sin”—the results of lawlessness, of 
doing as you like—‘‘is death; but the gift of God 
is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
When a young person throws off the yoke, and re- 
solves upon taking an independent course, he is 
laying up for himself trouble and shame. 

The adage of the prophet has been also the maxim 
of the world. In all callings in life there is a demand 
for obedience as the first and absolutely necessary 
qualification. There is a yoke at school, if the school 
be worthy of its name; there is a yoke to be passed 
under as the doorway to every profession and every 
work of life; and it is noticeable that the men who 
have had the most thorough training, whether formal 
or informal, make the best leaders, the best masters, 
the best commanders. It is good that a man should 
be well disciplined in his youth—not in the sense of 
cruelty or harshness, which reproduce themselves, but 
in the sense of orderliness and self-management. 

It is good to bear the yoke in youth somewhat as 
David bore it, who, in his early distresses, showed 
himself to be his own king, and thus far fit to bea 
nation’s king. What keen discipline he went through 
even asa lad! How all his courage, and self-reliance, 
and self-possession, and confidence in God, were both 
tested and developed by his lonely night-watches in 
the field! How his patience and self-restraint were 
taxed after he had been anointed king, and yet was 
kept back from the throne! Again and again he had 
it in his power to end the weary waiting, and yet he 
forbore to deal the fatal blow. He would not violate 
the law of God to fulfil a purpose of God; but, con- 
fident that his calling could not fail, he tarried until 
the set time came, when he found himself legally and 
divinely established as king. The grand thing is, 
not to be on the throne, but to be jit to ve on it. 
Those chasings on the mountains, those hidings in the 
caves, those flights into other countries, which com- 
prise so much of David's life after his anointing, were 
the yoke that fitted him. Who can say what sort of a 
king he would have been without them? Fine as was 
the temper of his spirit, noble and pure as was his 
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heart, it would have been a miracle had he not be- 
come as vain as Saul and as tyrannical as Rehoboam. 
Some are kings by descent, some by divine endowment ; 
but none reign worthily except they bear the yoke. 

We see this truth exemplified in Joseph, who, though 
he was affectionate, devout, and obedient, was not fit 
to be ruler of Egypt until he had passed through the 
school of adversity. The piety which unfolded with 
such sweet promise in the shade of his father’s tent 
was inured to bear the unhealthy atmosphere of 
Pharaoh’s palace by being first subjected to the 
rigorous climate of a prison. It was good for him, 
as well as ultimately beneficial to millions, that he 
bore in his youth the yoke of exile, the yoke of lone- 
liness, the yoke of persecution, the yoke of slavery, 
and the yoke of imprisonment. 

We might look at many modern instances in which 
the yoke has really been something hard to bear—not 
simply subjection to parental or other kind authority 
—and we should find that the experience which 
seemed to be the one evil of a life (or shall I say 
its disadvantage, its grief, its one great trouble?) was 
the very thing that gave it solidity and power. The 
experience of a prisoner’s fate made John Howard the 
prisoner's friend. When away from England, travel- 
ling to enjoy the fortune his father had left him, he 
fell into the hands of a privateer, and suffered terrible 
hardships. Thus was sown in his heart the seed of 
modern prison philanthropy, which is perhaps the most 
divine manifestation of the Spirit of our redeeming 
God. It was a compulsory yoke for Howard, but.he 
bowed his neck to it, and took his load : took it in his 
youth, and carried it willingly to old age. We know 
that the world is unspeakably better for his self- 
sacrifice. 

Take, again, another case, which for the moment 
shall be nameless—the case of probably one of the 
grandest and divinest men this century has seen or 
will see. Here is a lad living in the backwoods of 
America, far away from what we call the advantages 
of the city, and, I would add, far away also from its 
tremendous disadvantages, its conventionalisms, its 
corruption, its pretentious show, its unreality, its 
amazing pride. He gets little schooling, and the poor 
English of his manhood would not always do credit to 
an English schoolboy, though the soul of sense which 
speaks through the bad grammar indicates no common 
man. He gets a kind of training which makes nerve, 
cool courage, immovable self-reliance, and power to 
hold his tongue--a most excellent grace in young and 
old !—which favours deep thinking and solemn devo- 
tion, such as the Puritan forefathers, from whom he 
traced a direct descent, were wont to delight in. 
Before he is twelve he will undertake to drive a 
herd of cattle a hundred miles through the wilder- 
ness, and would be greatly hurt if any help were 
offered him. He gets into his own way of thinking 
about religion, the Great Father in heaven teaching 
him directly from the Bible, a book for which the 
lad conceives such a passion that he comes to know it 
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almost by heart. So God is making him thoughtful, 
devout, and susceptible. But it is a hard life he is 
living—one full of toil, of weariness, and of danger— 
yet never once does he murmur at it. While he is 
busy with his hard work, God sows in his heart the 
seed of a great truth and of a livelong Christian 
work. One day the boy—for he was but a boy— 
stayed at the house of a man of importance, who 
was so delighted with his courage and skill as to 
become loud and open in his praise. At the same 
time, however, that man was maltreating a bright 
little negro boy, whom he owned as a slave. The 
sensitive white boy was pained beyond measure by 
this cruelty, and, careless of the praise bestowed on 
himself, let all his sympathies flow out towards the 
sufferer, and vowed to himself that he would fight 
against slavery as long as he lived. He was true 
to his word ; henceforth everything in life was sub- 
ordinated to the supreme object of destroying slavery 
—trade, home, wife, children, friendships. He risked 
all for those in bonds as being bound with them, and 
sacredly kept his garments unspotted from the world. 
For twenty years he worked and waited to carry out a 
great scheme of rescue, all the while suffering hard- 
ships that many men would have died under. At last 
the moment seemed to have struck, and he was ready 
in his way, which, however, appears to me to have 
been a wrong way, for he resorted to arms. Blood 
was shed. He was captured, tried, and condemned to 
be hanged. All seemed to be a failure, and you might 
have thought he would have died of shame and dis- 
appointment; but he had no such feelings. He had 
borne the yoke in his youth, and was too calm, too 
strong, too prophetic, too believing, to give way toa 
child's grief. With true insight into the feelings of 
his countrymen he said, “I know I am worth incon- 
ceivably more to hang than for anything else.”” And 
they did hang him; and all America rang with the 
story of his defeated effort and of his brave death. 
The slave-power received a shattering blow, and in 
less than half « dozen years there was not a slave 
under the American flag. Many agencies, influences, 
and workers, combined to bring this result to pass, 
but it was the death of John Brown which hurried 
events to their issue. For us the significant thing in 
his self-sacrificing life was the way in which he took 
the yoke as soon as he could carry one, and bore it 
until God took it off. It was good for him ; it was 
good for millions of slaves ; it was good for the world, 
to which the heritage of our work always passes on. 
“* Well, I don't like a yoke, for all that,” may be the 
observation of some young man or maiden. No, none 
of us take kindly to our limitations and restraints, 
until we come to see their uses and happy effects on 
character and life; nor even will that suffice without 
the love of God in our hearts. Love alone can make 
any yoke easy and any burden light. It is the 
chafing of our own spirit which causes our pain, 
and that ceases when we see that it is a pierced hand 
which would bring us into subjection, 
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PART IL. 

R. JEREMIAH BAGWELL 
was left, as we have deseribed, 
staring at the empty oyster- 
shells, and apparently talking 

7 to them. Calves the foot- 

man would have accurately 

oof i reported what he was saying, 

\ if only he had heard it, but 

he had not. Consequently, 

everything was left to surmise; and thus room 
was provided for every sort of speculation as to 
what was the nature of his conversation with 
those oyster-shells. Was he asking them deep-sea 
mysteries, or how they felt now that their inhabit- 
ants had gone? what would be their feelings if those 
inhabitants in their present altered cireumstances 
could communicate to them their experiences ? Any- 
thing was on the cards for a man in Mr, Bagwell’s 
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circumstances to be saying. 

“The young raps! what was that they said? 
They called me ‘an old cove,’ ‘a poor old chap,’ and 
they pitied me—they actually pitied me—those two 
monkeys! because I hadn’t an oyster-shell ; and as if 
it would be any good to me if I had.” Thus Bag- 
well was speaking, though Calves heard him not. 
‘*Oyster-shells, indeed! why, I’ve seen them kicking 
about the street and in the dustearts by the score ; 
and I’m to be pitied because I haven't one in the 
house. Ha! but I have what’s better-——anyhow I 
had a few minutes ago—I had the oysters themsélves, 
and they ’re worth more than the shells.. You young 
dogs! you don’t get oysters. And here are shells— 
shells enough,” said Mr. Bagwell, putting them one 
atop of another, “ but I don’t see what’s. to be got 
out of them—no pleasure, certainly ; though, for the 
matter of that, I don’t get much pleasure out of that 
blue vase now ; no, nor out of any, scarce any, of the 
To tell the truth,” said Mr. Bagwell 
musingly to himself, “they ’re pretty nearly all one ; 
I don’t think I get more out of that blue vase now 
than out of this shell.” 

“No,” said something to him, “ nor a thousandth 
part as much enjoyment as those two despised boys 
out of their despised oyster-shells.” 

“And [’m not so sure about the oysters either,” 
said Mr. Bagwell to himself, screwing up his mouth. 
“T’m not so sure but that I have had rather too 
many of them. I rather wish I hadn’t been so free, 
but I was determined to beat those young rascals 
with their own weapons—and yet they weren’t their 
own weapons either, for theirs were oyster-shells 
and mine were oysters; and now that I have the 
shells, here they are, and I don’t tind them help me 
at all. Ugh! I think there must be somethii 
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wrong in the cooking, or else oysters don’t agree 
with me as well as they used—the variety of dishes 
perhaps.” 

Mr. Bagwell thought that the best plan for him 
under these circumstances would be bed, so he rang 
the bell for Calves, upon whose arm he leaned rather 
heavily as he went upstairs. 
stricken man had been in bed for some time, he 
became somewhat more comfortable, though sleep 


When the poor oyster- 


fled from his couch. He gradually became so much 
more comfortable that he was able to think; and 
that thinking did him, I hope, in the end, a great 
deal of good. 

” said he to 
himself, “Ill follow out those boys; I’ll come to 
the end of those shells. I’ll know what they meant 
when they called me a poor old chap that was to be 
pitied because I had not an oyster-shell. I’ve had 
plenty of them last evening, and the oysters out of 
them to boot, and much good they’ve done me.” (Yes, 
they did you good, Mr. Bagwell, only not in the 
sense which you have been in the habit of attaching 
to the word ‘good.’) “T’ll follow them out. But let 
If they see 
me, they’ll be afraid of me, and then I shan’t see 
them as they really would be,” and Mr. Bagwell 
seemed fairly puzzled for a while. But presently a 
bright thought came to the rescue: “I can be dis- 
guised. I’m told 
that a man’s own father wouldn’t know him. [ll 
have it out with those oyster-shells if it costs me 
£50 ;” and Mr. Bagwell at last managed to get some 
troubled sleep. 

Great was Mr. Trumperwitch’s astonishment, when 
he came home at night, to find the way in which his 
master had been conducting himself ; and great his 
indignation, too, that he should have presumed to 
have called in Calves the footman to help him up- 
stairs. 

“Show me those oyster-shells,” said the butler to 
“Where have they been thrown? 
There ’s something about them, perhaps, that will 
account for all this.” 

“You can’t have them,” said Calves, glad to be 
able for once not to let his superior have his own 
way. 

“And why not, you donkey? Pray which are 
you or I the master here ?” 

“Neither,” answered Calves; “but if we both 
were you couldn’t have the shells, for he’s taken 
them up in his pocket. I saw him put them in 
hefore I gave him my arm ; he won't let go of them 
anyhow.” 

“Then we'll have them when his clothes are 


“Tf L’m well enough in the morning, 


me see,” said he; “how can I do it? 


I know where it is to be done. 


the footman. 


brushed to-morrow morning.” 
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“No, you won't,” said Calves, delighted to “ do” 


js superior again, “for they ain't in his pocket now.” 
i 1 oD 


“ And where are they ?” 
“He’s gone and put them in a row on his 


chimneypiece ; and, for all I know, he means to look 
at them all night.” 

“Humph!” said the butler; “I think I had better 
goand take away his razors,” which he forthwith 
proceeded to do, and crept as quietly as he could 
into his master’s dressing-room ; and equally quietly 
crept in at an early hour in the morning to restore 
them. 

Trumperwitch tried on several occasions to draw his 
master in the morning, but Mr. Bagwell would not 
be drawn. He was much too cunning an old fox for 
that, and Trumperwitch received from him a snub 
—a thing almost unknown during the history of his 
butlership—-consequent on which this gentleman 
thought it prudent to retire, and await the unravel- 
ling of the present mystery which was now sur- 
rounding them all. When his master took the 
liberty of snubbing Aim, it was high time to draw in 
a bit, and to exercise prudence, and wait to see 
what would turn up. 

When breakfast was over Mr. Bagwell tuld the 
butler to call a cab. This, too, was unusual—still 
it was quite compatible with sanity ; but why not 
the brougham as usual, or the carriage—why a cab? 

“Mystery again,” said Mr. Trumperwitch to him- 
self, “Shall I follow him ?” The butler deliberated 
fora moment, and then thought he had better not. 
So off went Mr. Bagwell in a hansom, which had 
directions to set him down in the neighbourhood of 
Drury Lane. Then cabby was dismissed, and _his 
fare betook himself to a shop not far off. 

Mr. Bagwell’s fitst intention was to buy a wig and 
a pair of false whiskers, and he went into the shop 
and asked for these articles. They were shown to 
him in great variety ; but, on getting into conversa- 
tion with the proprietor, he was induced to go much 
farther in the disguise line than he had originally 
intended. 

“Tis not for me to ask,” said that gentleman, 
“what you want these for; only let me tell you 
that, if you are going amongst very sharp people, they 
may not serve your turn, I’ve known a man pounced 
upon from Bow Street, and run in, half an hour 
after he’s left this—wig, and whiskers, and all—ay, 
and moustachios to boot. There are some of those 
detectives who have microscopes and _ telescopes 
instead of eyes ; they’d spot a man even if he had 
as much false hair about his face as would make a 
horse’s tail—ay, and his mane too. But here's 
what you want—wax-ended with a twirl, that’s the 
girls’ delight—bushy and drooping, that’s foreign 
style ; and here you are in the whisker line—leg-of- 
iutton, fly-away, curly ; all colours, red, brown, grey, 
white, pepper-and-salt. And the wigs, choose for 
yourself—curls again, or Newgate-cut, or parted in 
the middle—one with a touch of the judge, or the 
felon, or the poet, in it—whichever you like, and all 
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colours here, same as with whiskers ; all to match, of 
course.” 

Mr. Bagwell chose a judicious mixture of felon 
and judge for the wig, a bushy foreigner for the 
moustache, and a somewhat fly-away pair of 
whiskers, and then asked the costumier how he 
looked. 

“ By the wig,” said the costumier, “I see that you 
are not going to try to break any young lady’s 
heart ; if you had been at that little game, I should 
have recommended you a wax-end twirl for mous- 
tache—that ’s the most killing thing in that line: the 
girl that wouldn’t think of a bushy would rise to that. 
You ’ll excuse me, sir, but if you’re out on anything 
particular, and want to feel quite certain that you 
won't be discovered, I advise you to let me make you 
up. You don’t know how particular you must be 
even in a very little thing. ‘A feather shows how 
the wind blows,’ is the old proverb; and people in 
my line of business know that this is true. Why, a 
man has been apprehended before now, with false 
hair and eyebrows, and whiskers, and moustache, and 
beard—ay, sir, and with a false tip to his nose and a 
wart on his cheek, and all because both his boots 
were worn with a button loose on them. One of those 
Bow Street fellows first of all telescoped him, and 
then microscoped him, and then they ran him in. 
Now, sir, I don’t want to pry into your affairs— 
there ’s the shop before you, and you can suit 
yourself ; but if you ’re found out, don’t blame me. 
As I said before, I don’t want to pry into your 
concerns—or anyone else’s—many people come here 
who don’t want their affairs to be pried into; but if 
it isn’t anything very particular, or any very 
delicate matter, and you will entrust me with your 
confidence, I will:make you up for the oceasion in 
such away that I’m willing to be fined. five pounds 
if your own servants would know you if you rapped 
at your own door.” ~ 

“The thought of “ doing” Trumperwitch, if neces- 
sary, was too much for Mr. Bagwell to resist. More- 
over, he felt that in a poor neighbourhood and 
amongst poor children he would soon be remarked 
by his dress; so Mr. Bagwell, after a moment’s 
hesitation, concluded an arrangement with the 
costumier that he would put himself unreservedly 
into his hands, and would call on him that evening 
at half-past five to be metamorphosed. He was to be 
turned into a working man, and in that character 
Mr. Bagwell intended to be present at the grotto, and 
have it out, if possible, with those oyster-shells. 

True to his appointment, Mr. Bagwell turned up 
at the costumier’s, and that individual immediately 
took him in hand. 

“* As you have honoured me with your confidence,” 
said Mr. Tufface, “I shall know exactly how to set 
you up for the purpose you have in hand. I could 
fit you out in ten minutes as an emperor, or a man 
i 
or a beggar, or a dustman, or anything, from royalty 
to shoe-blacking ; but what will suit your card is a 
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n armour, or a mandarin, or a masher, or a ‘ bones,’ 
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working man—greasy corduroys, so as not to look 
too respectable ; moleskin, with a touch of grease 
on it too, for a jacket ; this billycock hat—grease 
again, in moderation ; tools, ah ! yes, this basket to 
sling over the back—not many tools in it, for they 
are rather heavy, but this handle of a saw sticking 
out. Now then, sir, if you will be good enough to 
step into this private room.” 

“The grease—ahem !” said Mr. Bagwell ; “ haven’t 
you a suit without grease ?” 
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way, and so it should not be in this. So after ex. 
claiming, “Pah, bah! Puh, puh!” two or three 
times at the clothes, he got into them ; and came 
forth into Mr. Tufface’s room a metamorphosed man, 

“Pretty fair,” said the costumier approvingly— 
“pretty fair! Now, sir, please shoulder this basket,” 
And Mr. Bagwell had this addition put into his 
hand. 

“Yes, we'll do,” said the costumier—“ at least, 


presently. Be good enough, sir, to sit down. These 





“*Here they are, and I don’t find them help me at all.’”—p. 846. 


“You need not trouble about the grease,” replied 
Mr. Tufface ; “I assure you ’t is not dripping, or any- 
thing perhaps even less desirable still ; every bit of 
that was put on with my own hands, sir—there’s 
half a tallow candle on that suit, including the cap ; 
bless you, sir, you only want a wick inside to make 
it burn like one of six-to-the-pound. And now, sir, 
the feet—these lace-ups are about what will fit you ; 
if they don’t, there are three or four other sizes to 
choose from. Now, sir, if you will be kind enough” 


—and Mr. Tufface opened the dressing-room door. 
Mr. Bagwell turned the clothes about with infinite 
disgust when left to himself, and felt half inclined 
to give the whole thing up rather than face that 
amount of grease ; but no! it was not a small thing 
that would turn him from his purpose in a general 


are the surroundings of the man; now I must do 
something to the man himself. We will now, sir, if 
you please, enter on the facial arrangements. We 
must be consistent, sir ; inconsistency is often fatal 
in real life—it is utterly so in disguised life. I have 
known a man detected by the corner of his pocket- 
handkerchief sticking out of his pocket ; no harm, 
sir, in the corner of such an article sticking out, but 
every harm in its being of the wrong material— 
silk, sir, silk did it, although there was scarce 
enough of it to tie round a wasp's waist; but a de- 
tective spotted it. You need not be alarmed, sit,” 
said the costumier, as he put a certain powder into a 
basin, and, with the wash which he made, prepared 
to operate on his sitter’s face. “A little soap and 
water will take it all off in five minutes.” And the 
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wstimier, in a very short space of time, made his 
sitter’s face, and neck and hands too, several shades 
darker than they had been before ; then he affixed 
thé chosen whiskers, and moustache, and beard, and 
looked approvingly at his work. “One moment, sir,” 
said Tufface ; “and if everyone at the grotto were a 
policeman, we could defy them all;” and he took a 
little stick of bluish matter, whatever it might be, 
and touched his sitter’s face with it in two or three 
places. “‘ Now, sir,” said the costumier approvingly, 
“now we ll do. If you should come across Inspector 
Griffiths himself, you’ll not excite any suspicion ; and 
if you defy Griffiths, you may defy all the boys and 
gitls in London, and all their fathers and mothers— 
ay! and uncles and aunts, for the matter of that. 
To be able to beat Griffiths is, to me, sir, the highest 
aim in life.” 

“Do you think my butler would know me?” 
asked Mr. Bagwell. 

“He'd turn you away from your own door,” 
answered the costumier ; “and, if you persisted, sir, 
he’d call the police.” 

“Then I’ll do,” said Mr. Bagwell. 

Thus arrayed, when the proper time came, Mr. 
Bagwell turned out, walking rather timidly at first, 
but as he saw that he was evidently taken for what 
he professed to be, stepping out more vigorously as he 
went along. Indeed, he presently began to feel all 
the independence of a British workman out on 
strike, ready, if necessary, to drive anybody else to 
the North Pole rather than give in one-hundredth 
part of a farthing in anything which he considered 
to be his rights, 

Arrived at Crimp Court, Mr. Bagwell saw at once 
that operations had already commenced. There was 
a house to let in the court, so there was a clear 
space for the grotto in front of it—all the more so, 
as it stood back a little from the others, and was in 
the corner of the court. Here were gathered to- 
gether a number of what are known, to the shame 
of our land, as “gutter children;” not that they 
themselves would have been at all ashanied of the 
name, The gutter was their delight. Gutter, un- 
troubled by police, would have been a sufficient 
heaven for them. Ah! ina more decent form, it is 
asuflicient heaven for many others too. However, 
here they were, and here the grotto was; here also 
was Tom Thumps in all his glory, and here his 
satellite Pewit. 

Here was the grotto, and here were lots of little 
boys and girls with oyster-shells in their hands; and 
here on every face was an evident determination to 
make the most of life, for that evening at any rate. 
And Tom Thumps was at the head of it all. Celery 
Stick, however, had not yet arrived. 

Mr. Bagwell contrived, without exciting undue 
observation, to see the whole proceedings in Crimp 
Court. There stood the grotto, gleaming with 
mother-of-pearl, for all the oyster-shells seemed to 
put forth every bit of colour that they had, and to 
do their very best to make themselves look attractive. 


234 
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Our friend had not, however, very long to wait for 
Celery Stick’s appearance, for presently Thumps 
marshalled his forces in a line, and said, “Is all 
ready now?” 

“ Yes !” shouted the boys. 

“Jack, Bill, Stooks, Scamp,” said Thumps, “ you 
come with me and fetch Celery Stick. Pewit, take 
eare of the grotto till we come back. If there’s one 
of you that doesn’t mind Pewit,” said Thumps, “let 
him look after his nose, that’s all,” and Thumps 
shook his fist at the little multitude. “ Now, then, 
quick march!” cried Thumps, and the lot went off to 
a house at the other end of the court. 

The boys were evidently expected there, for an 
elderly woman, with greyish hair, was waiting for 
them in the doorway. 

“ Here you are at last,” said she. 

“Yes, we ’re come for Miss Celery Stick.” 

“Ah yes! and she’s been waiting for you this 
half-hour.” 

“And how is she, mum, to-night?” for the woman 
in question was evidently three or four steps higher 
up the social ladder than the round on which Mr. 
Thumps stood. “ Hope, mum, Miss Celery Stick 
may come out; ’tis nice and warm, and we’ll take 
care of her.” 

“ Yes, Tom Thumps, I know you will.” 

If Tom Thumps had had cuffs, ie would no doubt 
have proceeded then and there to turn them up, as a 
kind of unwritten security that Celery Stick would 
be all safe under his charge ; however, he contented 
himself with saying, “ Here ’s four boys to bring her 
along, and there’s Pewit to wait upon her, and two 
of these chaps are to stand one on each side of her, 
and all four will bring her back again. There’s rock 
and ginger-beer, and buns, for the rest ; but there’s 
almond comfits for Miss Celery Stick—they’re the 
biggest almond comfits in the confectioner’s—Pewit 
has them in charge.” 

“Very well, she’s to stay an hour—only an hour ; 
and then you'll bring her home. I don’t know that 
she ought to be out at all—perhaps the doctor will 
blame me for letting her be.” 

“Oh, we’ll hear the church clock strike,” said 
Thumps, “ and I will bring her home.” 

Mr. Bagwell’s curiosity was now excited to a high 
pitch, for he had managed to be dodging up and 
down in a very apparently unconcerned way at this 
precise spot; and presently it was increased still 
more, when there emerged from the door, sitting on 
the crossed hands of two of the boys, a little girl. 
She seemed light—very light—for they carried her 
with the greatest ease ; and one boy went before, and 
one behind, and Mr. Thumps himself led the way. 
It was all his generalship—for Thumps had a certain 
talent of his own—and, if only he got the chance, 
might yet be somebody in the world. 

Sut the child herself—Celery Stick— Miss Celery 
Stick ! he must have a good look at her. And this 
Mr. Bagwell was able to do, and see exactly what 
she was like. 
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Miss Celery Stick was perhaps eleven years of 
age. Her cheeks were flushed with excitement, but 
they were too carmine—too carmine altogether ; and 
once or twice they changed to a deadly white. She 
had the great eyes that Tom Thumps had already so 
eloquently spoken of in the rich man’s parlour, and 
they were full of light. Oh, how bright were Celery 
Stick’s eyes! The carmine cheeks were very thin, 
and so were the hands and feet ; but one could never 
spend much time on these last when the child’s face 
could he looked at. “Yes, there were the beautiful 
teeth which Pewit admired so much, and the mouth 
full of smiles—a smile for everyone all round ; and 
round Celery Stick’s head fell a wealth of golden 
hair ; and there she sat like a queen, apparently 
loving everybody, and by all beloved. 

Celery Stick, I want to know why you were the 
queen of that grotto, Ah! you became queen in 
the only way by which folk can become kings and 
queens of hearts, by love—God grant us more love, 
Celery Stick !—God grant it !—many of us are only 
very common. people indeed in this way, scarcely in 
the peerage of the skies at all—it was all by love. 

Celery Stick, when she was well, used to smile 
kindly on allas she met them in the court; she had 
shared cakes with many; she had pitied, and 
comforted some. She had tied up Thumps’ cut 
fingers, and cried a whole week when Ben Snatcher 
was sent to prison for three months for taking what 
was not his ; and when one and another turned away 
from him, Celery. Stick had kissed him, and made him 
promise to be good, and given him the only sixpence 
she had; and Ben never stole again. Moreover, 
Celery Stick sang songs that made the boys think 
they were in the country ; and some said that they 
were in heaven, for she sang of trees and streams 
here, and of the land where there shall be what is 
move beautiful than trees and streams hereafter. 
They were her mother’s songs, and her grandmother 
taught them all to her. Moreover, Celery Stick was 
not above fairy tales, and she had a wonderful little 
head for making them out, so that Crimp Court 
conld boast of its own fairies—six fairies which came 
spontaneously from Celery Stick’s head, and one goblin 
made to order for a boy who was subject to indiges- 
tion, and revelled in the horrible—a goblin, however, 
which was rapped over the knuckles by all six fairies 
whenever it went out of bounds. All these good 
things were due to Celery Stick ! 

With much ceremony, Celery Stick was seated on 
what we may be permitted to call her throne, and 
was helped by Messrs, Thumps and Pewit to the 
very best. 

An oyster-shell had been prepared for her special 
use, with all the brown cleaned off ; and it had been 
polished on both sides to a considerable extent by 
what there was of a cuff on Mr. Thumps’ jacket. 
On that shell was served up a piece of the choicest 
rock—that was the first course ; and the second was 
the almond comfits. But you must understand that 
these latter were net for the public generally, but 
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only for Celery Stick. The wines consisted of three 
bottles of ginger-beer, which went round in a broken 
coffee-cup without a handle; but Celery Stick did 
not partake of this —not because of any prejudice, but 
because she was ill, poor child, and was not equal 
to so strong a beverage. 

““ Now, Celery Stick,” said Tom Thumps, “tell us 
a story before you go home ; a short one will do, for 
you mustn’t be out in the cold, and we’re going to 
have jinks to-night in the Court.” 

“And I’ll watch from the window,’ 
Stick. 

“ Give us a good ‘make-up,’” said Thumps ; “some. 
thing quite new—out of your head, if you like—it 
needn’t be long, only something funny.” 

“Let me see,” said Celery Stick, pursing up her 
mouth, and putting her finger to her nose ; then in 
a moment or two she announced herself as ready to 
tell her hearers of “The oysters that ate a man.” 

“What’s that chap loitering about here for?” said 
Thumps to one of his lieutenants named Scraggit ; 
for Mr. Bagwell had drawn somewhat close to the 
party, to observe exactly what they were about. 
“You go and ask him.” 

“Hillo!” said Scraggit, in obedience to commands, 
“what are you up to, old cove? Can't you let us be, 
without watching us like that ?” 

“T don’t mind standing a shilling,” said Mr. Bag- 
well, “if you let me hear the story.” 

“Well, you are a good ’un!” said Scraggit, who 
reported the stranger to Thumps. 

“Well, let him dub up afore it begins,” said 
Thumps; “ready money, you know, and then he 
may come for’ard ; and Celery Stick shall have the 
shilling.” 

Mr. Bagwell, having produced a shilling, stood 
within ear-shot of the story-teller. 

“ Now, then,” said Celery Stick : “ there was once 
a man who had a lot of money. He lived in a house 
made of silver, and all the things inside were of 
gold. He used to eat bank-notes between slices of 
bread-and- butter, and made sandwiches of them.” 

“ Wot’s a sandwich ?” cried a small boy. 

“ Punch his head,” ordered Thumps ; “ he’s spoil- 
ing the story.” 

“Oh no,” said Celery Stick, “I'll tell him. A 
sandwich is bread-and-butter, and something good 
between—beef or mutton; and as money was the 
only thing this man cared for, or some very grand 
things which money could buy, when he wanted to 
feel that he had everything, even though there were 
a great many who had nothing, he made sandwiches 
out of bank-notes, and ate them up all by himself, 
and never gave anyone a taste. 

“* But next to bank-notes he was fondest of oysters, 
and he used to eat ever so many of them. And he 
was fond of eating them because they cost ever such 
a lot of money—threepence for even one—and the 
oysters were sometimes so small that you could put 
three in your mouta at one time. 

“Well, this man kept thinking, thinking always 
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THE OYSTER AND 


how he could have the most of his money for him- 
self and keep it to himself. And that’s how he 
came to eat so many oysters. They were so dear, 
he could eat more money that way than any other. 
But, you see, he couldn’t eat the shells.” 

“Hoorah!” cried Thumps ; and “ hoorah !” was 
echoed by the company—‘“ hoorah! hoorah !” 

“And, though he didn’t know it, there was a lot of 
good in the shells. Well, one night he dreamed a 
wonderful dream. A beautiful angel, with a pair of 
silver Wings and a pair of silver slippers, came into 
his room, and she had a beautiful long stick in her 
hand—all made out of a sunbeam, as straight as it 
could be, and it had a beautiful diamond at the 
top of it, that shone just like the sun; and she talks 
to him and says—— ” 

“Hullo! old Buffer,” said the irrepressible boy ; 
but his cap being pulled down over his eyes by the 
boy next him, he could proceed no further with his 
irreverence. 

“She says,” continued Celery Stick, “‘There’s 
ever so many secrets that you don’t know, and that 
all your money can’t teach you ; there ’s secrets even 
in oyster-shells—some of them are worth ever so 
much more than you know. If I were to touch you 
with the diamond at the end of this sunbeam, I 
could make you know; but I shan’t, for if you knew 
that there was any good in oyster-shells you ’d keep 
them all to yourself, as you do everything else’; and 
then she opened up her beautiful wings and flew 
right away. 
‘Some day, when you want to know properly, Ill 
come back and tell you.’ 

“Well, he makes a catch at her as she rises up, 
but she only smiled ; for she knew that she couldn’t 
be caught; and up she goes through the ceiling, and 
left him behind in ever such a rage, for he remem- 
bered that he had eaten ever such a lot of oysters 
during his life, and all the shells had been thrown 
away. And if there was so much good in some of 
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But before she went she says to him, 


them, at any rate, why, the greedy man would have 
liked to have kept them all to himself. 

“So he thinks, and thinks, and thinks; and then says 
tohis cook, ‘You mustn’t throw away any more oyster- 
shells, but heap them all up in the back-yard.’? Well, 
he keeps on eating oysters, and the heap keeps getting 
bigger and bigger, until at last it came nearly up to 
the top of his wall. And every day he takes a chair, 
and sits opposite the heap, and says, ‘I wish I knew 
what good there’s in you, and I wish I knew what 
good J could get out of you. I could eat what was 
inside you, but I can’t eat you ; but if there is any 
good in you, no one else shall have it if I can’t ; and 
there you shall stay, and the shells of all the rest of 
the oysters that I eat too.’ 

“Well, one day this naughty man sent out and 
bought all the oysters in London—every one ; for, of 
course, as his house was made almost all of silver and 
gold, he had plenty of money, and could buy 
anything he liked. He couldn’t eat them all, 
but he wanted to feel that no one else could have 
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any. He threw all the oysters away, and then 
added all the shells to the great heap in his back- 
yard. 

“ Just when he had done this, who should appear 
but the beautiful angel again. And she said, ‘ Oh, 
you naughty man! I gave you a great deal of time 
to think over your bad ways; but as I can see you 
won't think about them, or get any better, 1 shan’t 
come near you again, or ever tell you all the secret 
of how much the oyster-shells are worth.’ 

“Well, when she went away, an ugly black 
popped his head up out of the heap of oyster-shells 
and says, ‘Ha, ha! ’t is too late now for you to think 
about the matter any more, and as you wouldn't do 
any good to anybody, or make theni happy with a 
good will, you'll be obliged to do it whether you 
like it or not, but there won't be any thanks to 
you.’ 

“This made the rich man very angry, so he said, 
‘If you don’t make off with yourself as fast as you 
can, I'll call the police; and as to these oyster-shells, 
Ill not have them bothering me any more—I’ll throw 
them all into the sea.’ 

“*So this rich man had all the oyster-shells carted 
down to the river, and put into a great barge, and he 
went with them himself out to the sea ; and when he 
had got a good long way out, he, and the men with 
him, threw them all into the water, and they sunk to 
the bottom. 

“ But just as he was bundling over the side of the 
barge the last bag of oyster-shells, over he fell him- 
self, and sank right down to the bottom, and the 
sack of shells fell all about him, and he could not 
stir—no, not a serap. 

“ There he was drowned—quite dead ; but though 
he could not have spoken a word if he had come to 
the top again, or heard anything that anyone spoke, 
he could hear all that the oysters at the bottom of 
the sea said ; and perhaps that was because he had 
eaten so many oysters himself, so that he was, per- 
He fell down 
amongst a lot of live oysters, and soon he heard them 
saying, ‘ Here 
look at all these shells that he has brought here ! 
Now we’ll eat him up, and so he will turn to 
oysters himself. So they kept on at him ever so 
long, and every time that a shell shut upon him he 
screeched, until at last there was none of him left. 
And lots of people ate the oysters, and the shells 
were made into grottoes, and perhaps we have some 
of the wicked man here to-night. And now he’s 
obliged to give lots of pleasure, whether he likes it 
or not ; but he has no pleasure himself out of it all, and 
never will—he’s made into grottoes, and when the 
grottoes are all over, he’ll be carted away by the 
dustman, and what will become of him I’m sure I 
can’t tell.” 

At this moment a whistle was heard from the 
corner of the court, whence Celery Stick had come, 
and this was the signal that she should be taken 
back.; which she was, with all the honours with 


haps, half an oyster as he was. 
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which she had been brought. Celery Stick kissed 
hands to the boys;all round, and then, with nods and 
kissing of hands innumerable, disappeared with her 
grandmother for the night. 

The boy who dealt in goblins was in high delight 
at the turn the story had taken—that black man was 
in his estimation the cream of the whole matter; and 
to hear of a man eaten of oysters was not to be 
despised ; and now he stepped up to Thumps, as he 
returned from escorting Celery Stick, and said to 
him confidentially, and with a somewhat awe-stricken 
face— 

“Suppose he’s here !” 

“Suppose he’s here, boys!” cried Thumps with a 
loud voice which Mr. Jeremiah Bagwell could have 
heard even if he had been pretty deaf, which he was 
not. “Suppose he’s in the grotto ; what should we 
do with him ?” 

“ Dance round him !” eried one, 

“* And knock him down!” cried another, 

“ Both!” shouted a third. 

And this they immediately proceeded to do. 

The boys did not take hands as girls would have 
done, but jigged each on his own account, and then 
ran round and round, Thumps finally jumping on 
the grotto, and Pewit even giving the oyster-shells a 
kick. 

“Serve him right,” said the goblin boy, “if he 
was there.” 

And so the night’s entertainment came to an end, 
not without reason, for a policeman, hearing the row, 
and considering it as over and above what legitimately 
belonged to a grotto, made his appearance ; and as 
he appeared, the boys disappeared—a like cause and 
effect being from time to time seen in some of the 
London streets and courts. 

The costumier could not make anything out of his 
customer on his return to be re-clothed in his own 
All he 


could get out of him was that the disguise had been 


habiliments and become himself again. 


quite successful ; and that probably he might soon 
come again. 

“We shall suit you, sir,” said Mr. Tufface, “ at 
any time or for any purpose—a very few minutes 
will transform you into a judge or a bishop; you can 
have your choice out of one hundred and fifty wigs 
and three hundred pairs of whiskers—moustaches ad 
libitum ; if you choose, sir, to go in for the careworn 
or the gay, | am equal to both, or to any facial ap- 
pearance between ; if for any purpose you might 
ever want to appear in armour, we cando the middle 








““Mr. Thumps himself led the way.”—p. 8419. 


ages, or the Charles’—the assortment in_ this line is 
not so great, but the demand is, of course, limited, 
We seldom turn out a Joan of Are, or anything like 
that, except for private theatricals—then, sir, we ean 
make her look splendid. We ean do you in that 
character if you like.” 

“T may come soon,” said Mr. Bagwell, as he 
paid the costumier’s bill; and, restored to his real 
self again—at least, as regards clothes—he turned 
his steps towards home. 

Mr. Bagwell had had a shilling’s worth that night 
which was the best return for his money that he 
had ever got in his life, though at the moment his 
mind was not in a fit state to take in this truth. 


(To be concluded.) 
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DUTIES OF 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


HE chief social question of the day is that 
relating to master and servant, employer 
and workman, capital and labour. 

When the Gospel was first preached, servants were 
slaves, the absolute property of the master, who might 
treat them as his cattle, compelling them to work 
without wages, under terror of the lash or the sword, 
Yet Paul said to them, “Slaves, obey in all things 
your masters, according to the flesh.” 

“Monstrous command !” says an objector. “ Is this 
your religion of justice and freedom? If I had been 
there I would have said, Break your bonds, assert 
your rights, revenge your wrongs!” Yes, you might 
have said this, because not inspired, like the Apostle. 
With all his burning love of justice and freedom, his 
saying “ Obey ” was evidence of a restraining wisdom 
superhuman. Nothing but disaster would have re- 
sulted from the word “Rebel.” In some the long 
smouldering fire of discontent would have burst forth 
in deeds of violence, which would have provoked 
irresistible vengeance. The innocent many would 
have suffered for the violence of the few. Still 
sterner bondage and harder tasks would have been 
imposed. The religion which might stir up this vio- 
lence and threaten society would have been reason- 
ably suppressed, and the Church would have perished 
as soon as born. ‘“ The foolishness of God is wiser 
than men.” 

Christ and His Apostles were not revolutionists, but 
peaceful constructors of a system of righteousness, by 
imparting true ideas and right impulses. Legislation 
must follow, not precede, public opinion, otherwise it 
will fail, and cause reaction. Great public wrongs 
are cured best by persuading the public of their wrong- 
ness, 

So negro slavery in the British Empire, and the 
white slavery of children and women in mines and 
factories, were abolished, not by violence, but by 
moral influence. We may imagine a tree deadly 
poisonous, with such iron fibre that it might defy 
any axe to fell it. and with such deep roots and wide- 
spread branches that to overturn it would cause ruin 
all about. It would be easier and better to cut the 
bark round, and intercept the vital sap ; then the tree 
would gradually, but surely, die. 

St. Paul did not in so many words denounce slavery, 
but he did proclaim the novel idea that slaves had 
rights and a Divine owner, and that their masters 
were only so in the flesh, and themselves had “a 
Master in heaven” Who was no respecter of persons, 
and Who would certainly call them to account for any 
wrong they might do. 

Servants with us are free workers, who stipulate 
to render service on certain conditions, which their 
employers promise to observe. Under the general 
term may be included not only domestics, but clerks 
and assistants of all sorts, soldiers and sailors—all who 

serve under employers for daily, weekly. or yearly 
wages, 


They are to “ obey in all things,” i.c., whatever is in 
the contract. There is no legal obligation beyond it. 
Of course, there is also the limitation of moral right- 
ness. No servant is bound to obey an employer who 
demands any violation of the Divine law of truth and 
honesty. When such commands are given, every 
Christian servant must “obey God rather than man.” 

Servants often obey only in proportion as they are 
watched. It is said that a master’s eye does more 
than both his hands. There is such a thing as 
scamping work, doing it badly, or shortening time 
when master or foreman is away. This is robbery of 
which no Christian servants will be guilty. As they 
should not be reckoned by employers as “ hands,” but 
also as hearts, so their work is not to be mere hand- 
work, but heart-work. There may be nothing in the 
master to excite love, nor in the work to excite 
interest, but the consideration that it is our duty to 
God, and pleases Him, will give heartiness to it, and 
so make it pleasant. 

This applies to manufactures. In trade, the pur- 
chaser is the master; the maker of the article is the 
servant. Much is made for sale rather than use—to 
look better than it really is—not up to sample—to 
fetch a good price rather than fulfil its professed 
purpose. A Christian manufacturer will do all as in 
the sight of God, and therefore what he produces will 
be sound and true, as inspected and approved by the 
Master of all. 

This demand that service be rendered faithfully 
dignifies and brightens it; work becomes worship, 
and duty delight. The work itself may be un- 
congenial and inspire no enthusiasm; the employer 
may be stern and kindle no love; but, as Dr. Maclaren 
says: ‘The thought of my. poor toil, done at Christ's 
command and for His sake, will change constraint 
into cheerfulness, and make unwelcome tasks pleasant, 
and monotonous ones fresh, and trivial ones great. 
It will evoke new powers and new consecration ; in 
that atmosphere the dim flame of servile obedience 
will burn more brightly, as a lamp plunged into a jar 
of pure oxygen.” (Col. iii. 24.) 

Slaves had no wages. Servants and workpeople 
are often under-paid ; but if thus serving Christ, they 
will receive abundant recompense from Him, now in 
their own hearts, hereafter in heaven: recompense 
not as servants merely, but as children of God, heirs 
with Christ, “knowing that of the Lord they shall 
receive the recompense of the inheritance, for they 
serve the Lord Christ.” 

What nobility is this, to serve, not that cruel tyrant, 
that grinding employer, that stingy or ill-tempered 
mistress, but the Lord Christ Himself, to serve Whom 
is the honour and bliss of heaven! 

But fear of God is a motive as well as joy in God. 
The latter is best, but the former should not be 
ignored. It was to slaves the Apostle wrote: “ For 
he that doeth wrong shall receive again for the 
wrong that he hath done, and there is no respect of 
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persons.” The servant is not excused in wrong be- 
cause he is servant, and not master; both alike will 
be rewarded or punished according to their works. 
The saying, ‘“‘One law for the rich and another for 
the poor,” is illustrated as much when the poor escape 
because poor, as when Justice spares only the rich. 
A master’s wrong-doing does not make the fault of 
a servant right; injustice in a ruler does not excuse 
law-breaking in a subject. If I think Iam not paid 
adequate wages, I may refuse to work unless I re- 
ceive more ; but I shall be judged as a thief if I steal 
or wilfully spoil the master’s goods. Dr. Dale says, 
in his “ Lectures on Ephesians,” “The worst injuries 
may be inflicted upon me by an individual or by the 
State, but it does not follow that I am released from 
obligations either to the man or to the community 
that wrongs me. Great as were the wrongs of, the 
slave, he must not avenge them by wronging his 
master. There are no slaves among us, but there are 
thousands of Christian people who feel, and have a 
right to feel, that their lot is a very hard one. 
But let them do their ill-paid work as for Christ, and 
never yield to the base temptation to work badly 
because they are paid badly; their true wages do not 
come to them on Saturday ; they are Christ’s servants, 
and He will not forget their fidelity.” Dr. Maclaren 
says : “Two blacks do not make a white. Herein lies 
the condemnation of all the crimes which enslaved 
nations and classes have done, as well as of the 
questionable means to which labour often resorts in 
modern industrial warfare. The homely, plain prin- 
ciple that a man does not receive the right to break 
God’s laws because he is ill-treated would clear away 
much fog from some people's notions of how to ad- 
vance the cause of the oppressed.” 

Workmen have a right to sell their labour on the 
best terms, just as employers may refuse to buy it; 
but neither have a right to deprive others of the same 
liberty. Every wrong done to their person, or pro- 
perty, or peace, will be judged at that day when he 
that doeth wrong shall receive again for the wrong 
that he hath done from Him with Whom “there is no 
respect of persons.” 

In days of dominant paganism, when owners of 
men and women claimed the right to do what they 
chose with their own, it was a strange command, 
“Masters, render unto your servants that which is just 
and equal:” anda startling warning—“ knowing that 
ye also have a Master in heaven.” 

Though the slave-owner was under compulsion of 
no earthly law, he was reminded of his obligation to 
the Supreme Ruler: and by what his conscience re- 
cognised as just, and fair, and kind towards himself, 
he was required so to treat his servants, who, without 
power to appeal to man, were watched over by God, 
before whose bar master and slave would alike stand 
for judgment. 

Applied to our present circumstances, the precept 
requires masters to render to those they employ what- 
ever is implied in the contract, and to do this 





generously, as they themselves would wish to be treated 
were they the servants. There should be no taking 
advantage of the need of the workers to lower their 
wages beyond what is fair. There should be no heap. 
ing up wealth by starving those whose toil obtains 
it. Without legal compulsion, some portion of the 
profits might be allotted to the workers. The Hon, 
J. Wanamaker, the Postmaster-General of the United 
States, who for many years has been superintend- 
ent of the largest Sunday-school in the world, acts 
on this principle, so that every one of his thous. 
ands of employed partakes in the result. The same 
principle is acted on by many employers in Great 
Britain. 

Mistresses should treat their domestics not as 
strangers, but as members of the household, caring 
for their comfort, considerate of their feelings, and 
while maintaining due authority and requiring re. 
spectful obedience, avoiding harshness and unreason- 
able restrictions, and by kindness of manner and 
womanly sympathy making domestics feel they are 
friends as well as servants; thus obeying the precept: 
“All of you be subject one to another in brotherly 
love.”. When servants are complained of as being 
disrespectful, inattentive, disobedient, this may some- 
times arise from faults in the mistress. Respect and 
kindness on her part will generally secure corre- 
sponding response. 

* Socialism ” has tried, and still tries, to remedy 
social wrongs. Much may be done by legislation, but 
this is a tedious process, often fails, and much re- 
mains beyond its reach. Meanwhile, Christianity 
teaches duties and inspires motives which must even- 
tually cure every evil. How happy the world will 
be when everyone loves his neighbour as himself, 
does to others as he would that they should do to him, 
and uses whatever he possesses as a steward who must 
give account to God for power exercised, for wealth 
acquired, for service rendered. 

How the fact that we are servants of Christ gives 
glory and beauty to the hardest, dullest, most menial 
work! How it comes like sunshine into the deepest 
mine, otherwise dark and dreary! How it should 
make us honour, and not despise, all sons and daughters 
of toil, for whatever their employment, they are, with 
ourselves, fellow-servants of the King! 

The character of God as supreme Master should 
prompt to the performance of our duties to one 
another. He is righteous and beneficent in all He 
requires ; He seeks our good while He requires our 
service : He is patient with us in our imperfections, is 
considerate of our infirmities, forgives our faults, and 
generously rewards. So let us, if masters, treat our 
servants; and let us, if servants, be taught by our 
service to God. Let us reverence His authority, obey 
His commands, respond to His love, seek His interests; 
and while thus serving and trusting Him, rejoice in 
hope of “the reward of the inheritance,” the chief 
glory and bliss of which will be that “ His servants 
shall serve Him” still, and for ever. 
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LIFE. 





“I saw a man leaning against the trunk of an oak-tree.” 


was a fresh September morning, with that sus- 
picion of autumn in the air which makes late 
summer so entrancing. 
The trees around St. Cross were quite un- 
oy touched by the ruthless finger of change, but 
a warmer glow of green —a mellower light 
upon them that seemed to be merely the outcome of 
the warm sun-kisses—told that the year was creeping 
on to its close. 

The city of Winchester lay to the west of the 
Abbey, full of life and vigour, its bright villas and 
old grey towers and walls bathed in a mist of brilliant 
sunlight. 

But St. Cross itself, still and peaceful, seemed the 
very place where poverty and old age might seek an 
honourable asylum, and, “ the world forgetting,” be 
“by the world forgot.” 

The shadows slanted from the great elm-trees across 
the greensward and the majestic towers of the Abbey, 
throwing into relief each wonderful figure and carv- 
ing that had stood the wear and tear of so many 
centuries and dynasties. 

Here and there. within the gate, one caught a 
glimpse of a red-robed brother of the superior order, 





pacing slowly along the green walk in front of his 
house ; or a black-robed brother, bowed down with 
age, showing a party of tourists round the chapel and 
cloisters with an air of proud possession. 

I was meditating dreamily, as I leant on my stick, 
listening to the chorus of the rooks above my head : 
first, on the mysteries of human life, with its poverty. 
its sickness, and its sorrow; and then on the splendid 
thought of the founder, who had planned this great 
work centuries ago, little thinking, perhaps, that to 
this day ‘the Brothers of St. Cross should bless his 
name, and that its grey walls should still afford a 
haven of refuge to those driven by want and ill-health 
to take shelter within its walls until they, too, pass 
away into the land where there is no sorrow or sick- 
ness, and their red or black gowns descend to a new 
generation of Brothers of St. Cross. 

I was disturbed from my meditation at last by a 
step on the grass behind me, and turning quickly 
round, I saw a man leaning against the trunk of an 
oak-tree. looking down into the clear stream that 
flowed through the grounds. He was very tall, and 
seemed, when he stood upright, to be more than six 
fect in height. His beard and hair were brown, just 
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“She had always a kind word as she passed.”—p. 857. 


touched with a streak of grey here and there ; and 
his eyes were intensely blue, reminding one. in their 
depth of colouring, of the tideless Italian sea. 

He was evidently, from his dress, a sort of tramp, 
and came nearer to my realisation of Jean Valgean in 
“Les Misérables’ than any man I have seen before or 
since. 

“‘Good-morning,” I said cheerfully ; and he answered 
me in a pleasant voice, and volunteered the informa- 
tion that he had been just partaking of the dole of 
beer and bread that is given to anyone who chooses to 
ask for it at the gate of St. Cross. 

“Tt is an interesting old custom,” I said, strolling 
nearer to my new acquaintance. so as to get a, better 
look at him, “and takes one back to the Mid:Ile Ages.” 

“Ay, it does,” he said thoughtfully. Then lifting 
his eyes abruptly to the Abbey—“ But I wouldnt be 
in there for a hundred pounds; I love my liberty too 
well. Though, no doubt, they might have taken me 
had I been what the world calls respectable ; for 1’m 
sixty years of age, and I’m poor enough, for that 
matter.” 

“You are a West-countryman, I think?” I said, 
recognising the soft, sibilant sounds of the Somerset- 
shire tongue, which, however, he only possessed in a 
very slight deyree. 

“T’m Somersetshire,” he said, with a quick glance 
at me, “and maybe you'll know my country round 





about Taunton. But it’s years since I was there, and 
the name of the Firths will be quite forgotten now. 
We used to be well-to-do people ; but my father mort- 
gaged the land belonging to my mother, and before I 
was born the lawyer had sold us up. Never have 
anything to do with law—that’s my advice, If 
you’ve got money, keep it in an old stocking sooner 
than let it get near the lawyer’s clutches.” 

“Can you remember your mother?” I said gently. 

“Can I remember her?” was his excited answer; 
“T can never get her face out of my mind—her gentle, 
loving face. I can see her now against that dark oak 
trunk. But where’s the good of thinking of her? 
She died when I was eight years old, and I’ve lived 
out of doors ever since, pretty nigh. So, you see, I’ve 
got no education ; can’t even read and write. What 
would the Board-school children say nowadays? But 
I believe in God in heaven, though my church is out 
in the open air; and that’s more than many of ‘em 
can say nowadays, perhaps,” he added significantly. 

“T suppose you've seen a good deal of the world?” 
I said, wondering at the strangeness of my neW 
friend. 

“Yes, I should reckon that I know more about the 
country and the beauties of nature than most folk. 
I’ve been apple-picking in Devonshire and Somerset 
shire; and if you want to see what colour is. go to 
one of their ‘apple-harvests, where the great red 
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apples, as big as teacups, lie in the bright green 
grass ; and there’s the blue of the South-country sky 
above ’em, and the sunshine on the hills. Ah, that és 
asight! Then the hay-harvest in Derbyshire, with 
the fresh smell of the spring-country ; and the Lincoln- 
shire wheat-harvest, where the ripe yellow sheaves, 
and the red carts they mostly use there, make a rarely 
pretty patch of colour. Ay, there isn’t a tree round 
Bideford or on Dartmoor that I haven't slept under, 
one time or another. I could show you a tree yonder 
on the hillside that’s as good as a roof against the 
snow; the branches hold it up like strong rafters. 
But I wouldn’t sit down on that tussock of grass if I 
was you, sir, just after the rain,” he added, abruptly 
changing the conversation, with quite a tone of 
friendly anxiety in his voice; “for now’s the time 
when the adders come out to bask in the sun, after 
the wet, and their sting is a sore thing to get rid of. 
But I know a sure and certain cure for it, anyway, 
which has never failed in the memory of man. You 
kill the adder, and take out its entrails, and stew the 
rest of it in a jar like jelly. Then set it to cool, and 
skim off the fat that rises to the top. Then let a 
man’s hand rub it all over you, and you are cured.” 

“T should be more afraid of rheumatism than 
adders from sitting on the grass to-day,” said I, 
laughing. 

“Rheumatism, say you? Well, here’s a cure for 
your rheumatics ; and it’s a certain one, too. Take 
‘cheese-and-butter’ (you. gentry call it mallow, I 
think)—pick it root and branch—wash it carefully, 
and stew it toa jelly, as you would cabbage. Then 
put it between rags as hot as it can be borne on the 
place that pains you, and you'll feel the trouble 
simmering down your legs and arms, and out—and 
away!” 

“T suppose that you learned those interesting recipes 
from comrades who, like yourself, were on the tramp?” 

A sudden change came over his face, and he frowned, 
as if displeased. 

“T can’t abide tramps,” he said quickly; “ their 
vile language is all of a piece with their conduct. I 
would as soon company with them as speak it. I’ve 
known ’em wrap up pitchforks in wisps of hay, and 
turn on people and fight ’em till the blood ran down 
from the wounds they gave. Tramps, towns, and 
women I avoid like the plague.” 

“And why women?” I said curiously. “I can 
imagine a town being distasteful toa dweller in God's 
beautiful country, but why do you avoid women, the 
ministering angels of mankind?” 

The tramp fidgeted, and looked away from me across 
the sunlit country. 

The Cathedral bells were ringing, and a wave of 
soft sound swelled up to us on the breeze, and per- 
haps stirred a strange chord in his heart that had 
lain dormant for years ; for he turned and looked at 
me, and I saw that his face was working with the 
influence of some inward passion that, with the power 
of his iron will, he was striving to subdue. 

“You look kind,” he said, in a voice uneven and 
broken by emotion, “and there ’s no reason i shouldn’t 
tell you what I’ve kept within my own heart for nigh 
upon forty years. It’ll maybe do me good, for some- 
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times I’ve a sight more sorrow at my heart than I 
can bear.” 

His voice grew steadier as he went on, and he fixed 
his eyes on the peak of the hill beyond us, where the 
shadow of a passing cloud rested like a phantom mist. 

“Tt all happened years ago. I was a lad of twenty- 
one, and Bessie Neale was a lass of, maybe, eighteen, 
and as bonny as a May morning, with cheeks as pink 
as the buds on the larches in the spring, and eyes as 
bright as the sloe-berries in the hedge, and hair that 
fell anyhow against her soft white throat. Ay, but 
it’s no good in talking about her, for I could never 
say how bonny she was if I tried for a week of 
Sundays. 

“T was working—hay-harvesting with her father, 
a small Derbyshire labourer; and I was a smartish 
lad in those days—fond of a bright necktie and a 
buttonhole-flower—though I did do odd jobs and sleep 
out of doors. He was just a working man, like me, 
though he had a roof over his head, and a pig, and a 
wife and bairns, and there was no call that she should 
despise me. 

“She used to bring her father’s dinner to the fields 
in a handkerchief, and I got so that I used to watch 
for her coming like the daybreak. She used to come 
tripping over the fields, looking out under her big 
straw hat, and I loved her. I hadn’t had aught to 
love for years—since my mother died; and now I 
seemed to give Bessie all the love that had been stored 
away in my heart all that time. And she loved me— 
or I thought she did—and she had always a kind 
word and a blush and a smile as she passed ; and then 
it got so that I bought a good suit of clothes, and 
dressed up fine on Sundays, and waited in the lane till 
she came out from church, and off we went into the 
fields to walk and talk and pick the flowers. 

“And one day, when she had been leaning on my 
arm, looking sweeter than the dog-roses she carried, I 
plucked up heart, and told her that I loved her, and 
if she’d marry me, I’d get a house and regular work, 
and be just like other men, and in time have a bit of 
land of my own. And she didn’t say no, but she let 
me kiss her soft warm lips, and whispered, ‘ Might 
she have three days to think it over? and then she’d 
give me my answer.’ 

“So we parted, and I went away to dream of the 
chiming of wedding-bells, and Bessie in a white 
gown, and me a man with a bonny wife and home, 
and a right to hold up my head amongst all men. It 
was a dream of three long happy days, but the end 
and the misery came all too soon. 

“T went for my answer when the three days was 
up. Iremember right well there was a lot of honey- 
suckle clambering about over the porch, and the little 
garden in front of the house was gay with ‘ bachelors’ 
buttons, and ‘lads love the lasses,’ and bonny red 
peonies. 

“T went up the walk quite happy like, still in my 
blessed dream ; and when I came io the porch, there 
was my Bessie in her white gown, but—and I can 
scarce tell you now for the beating of my heart—she 
was in the arms of another fellow—Ned Brent, the 
rich miller’s son—and he was kissing her cheek and 
lips, and all her bright hair lay on his shoulder.” 
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The tramp stopped short, en- 
tirely overcome by the thoughts 
he had recalled, and I could see 
the great veins on his forehead 
standing out like cords, in his 
suffering of mind. He wrung 
his hands together desperately up 
towards heaven. 

“For pity’s sake,” I said, “ tell 
me no more, my poor fellow; I 
can guess the rest.” 

He laughed hardly. 

“You’ll never guess the depths 
of her brazenness—her cruelty ; 
and having told you thus far, 
I’ll tell you the rest, sir. They 
heard my step on the path, and 
Bessie looked up and laughed. 
Then, as I stood still, all cold and 
pale with the surprise and pain 
of it, she ran forward. 

“*You must wish me _ joy, 
David,’ she cried, still laughing, 
‘and try and forget that you 
ever cared for me.’ 

“Oh! the cruelty of her look 
and laugh as she took my tremb- 
ling hand ! 

“‘T pushed her away. 

“<A girl must amuse herself,’ 
she said lightly. ‘Ned Brent and 
I have been long enough in love 
with each other, and we’re to be 
married directly. We’d had a bit of a quarrel, and 
I thought that jealousy might bring him back. I 
never cared for you. Why, you’re naught buta tramp !” 

“Brent gave a great laugh inside the porch, and, 
with all the devil awake in me, I took up a big stone 
and flung it hard at him. I don’t knowif it hurt 
him ; anyhow, he cried out. Then I flung down my 
posy at Bessie’s feet out of my coat, and walked 
away. I was too blind with rage and misery to see if 
she looked at me, and too deaf to hear if she spoke ; 
but I went right away, and picked up all my few 
goods, and left the place at once. I can’t remember 
rightly if I’ve ever spoken to a woman since; but, 

any way, may God forgive ’em all, for they’re a bad 
lot—all excepting my mother, and her face has kept me 
straight through years of loneliness, and it’ll be her 
face that I shall look to see welcoming me on the 
other side of the river. 
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“T wish you a good-morning, sir, and thank you 
for your talk.” 

And he departed so suddenly that I had no time 
to speak the words of comfort that were on my 
tongue. 

Perhaps many of the so-called tramps whom we 
come across in the lanes and byways of the country 
have very much the same story, if we only knew it; 
and a few words of sympathy might go far towards 
healing hearts that have become hardened and bitter 
by rough contact with the world around them, and 
of touching souls that have just as much right to 
heaven as we have. 

‘“Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves? 

“ And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. 
“Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou like- 
wise, 
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Sx CHAPTER XXV. 

“+ HOPE she will be happy here, mother. 
She has gone through so much trouble, 

and borne it so bravely, that I should 

like her to find a home here where she 

can forget the past, and be her own 

bright self again.” 

The speaker was Sydney Chartoris, and 
from his earnest manner it was evident that 
the subject under discussion was one that 

touched him deeply. He was speaking to a sweet- 
faced, middle-aged woman, who sat in an easy-chair, 
knitting, and every now and then she turned towards 
him with a look of love in her face, as though she 
were gladdened by the sight of this much-loved son. 

But those beautiful eyes turned so inquiringly on 
him were blind, though no one looking at her would 
have guessed the truth—that it was always darkness 
to Mrs. Chartoris. The room in which they sat gave 
evidence of great taste, though there was no sign of 
wealth about it; but still, looking round on the 
arrangements of sweet-smelling flowers and old china, 
the tall plants and old engravings, and the books 
which seemed here, there, and everywhere, no one 
could have doubted that it was the home of refined 
culture. 

“Yes, indeed, poor child—I do hope she will be 
happy with us. I shall be very glad if she is any- 
thing like your description, and I can generally trust 
to your opinion,” she ended, with a smile. 

It was of Maude Melville they were speaking. Mrs. 
Dalrymple had kept her promise, and, through Mr. 
Osborne, she had heard that Mrs. Chartoris wanted a 
young companion to read to her, and go out with her, 
and fill a daughter’s place, for Sydney was her only 
son ; and though he was devoted to his blind mother, 
he had very little time to spare for her, and so the 
days often seemed long and lonely—those long days 
of darkness which she lived through so uncom- 
plainingly. 

It had seemed to Mrs. Dalrymple the very best 
thing for Maude. The girl’s lovely voice alone would 
have fitted her to be the companion of anyone who 
was blind, and her naturally sweet disposition and 
gentle manners would soon endear her to anyone who 
was thrown much in her society. Then the fact that 
Sydney Chartoris knew her well, and had been such a 
comfort to her and her mother, was another reason 
for making Mande’s coming very welcome to both 
mother and son, so that Mrs. Dalrymple felt that as 
she could not keep the girl herself, nothing could be 
better than that she should find a home with Mrs. 
Chartoris—at any rate, for the present. Never by 
word or look had she hinted to Maude that she 
guessed her secret, and except for a little more tender- 
ness in her manner towards her, the girl had noticed 
no difference. But, in reality, Mrs. Dalrymple was 
justly indignant at all that Maude had suffered, and 
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felt very much inclined to speak to Stanley on the 
matter ; but a little reflection showed her that this had 
better not be, and that, for Maude’s sake, she must 
guard the secret she had accidentally discovered. 

Maude was expected to arrive at the Chartoris’ that 
very day, and Sydney was to meet her at the station 
that afternoon, and bring her home, “for we must 
make her feel that it is home,” he added. 

“Yes, I hope she will feel this to be really her 
home, and I am sure, from all that you and Mrs, 
Dalrymple tell me of her, that I shall soon love her. 
But I cannot quite understand, Sydney, why she is 
leaving the Towers—so soon after her mother’s death, 
too—as Mrs. Dalrymple seems so grieved to part with 
her ; it would surely have been better for her to have 
remained there, though I am glad, for my own sake, 
that she is coming to us.” 

“Yes, I have thought of that too, and though I 
cannot be at all sure, I fancy I have discovered a clue 
to the mystery, and I know I shall secure your 
sympathy, when you know it has to do with a love 
affair ; for you know you are one of the most romantic 
of women, and if you had your own way, would 
befriend all unfortunate lovers.” 

“Sydney !” exclaimed Mrs. Chartoris, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

“Well, with regard to this particular love-story— 
that, after all, very likely only exists in my own 
imagination—I fancy there was something between her 
and that handsome cousin of hers, Stanley Dalrymple, 
Who was down on leave from Aldershot nearly all the 
time Miss Melville was at the Towers. I don’t like 
Dalrymple myself, and so may perhaps be prejudiced, 
but I know they spent whole mornings on the river to- 
gether, and he seemed most devoted to her. But now 
the idea of everyone seems to be that he is engaged to 
Miss Fenwicke, that lovely girl whom Verney is 
painting ; and if this is true, I think it quite accounts 
for Miss Melville wishing to leave the Towers, and for 
Mrs. Dalrymple being willing for her to do so.” 

“Then you think that Mr. Dalrymple made love to 
his cousin and meant nothing all the time? Oh, 
Sydney !” and Mrs. Chartoris looked indignant at the 
idea of such dishonesty. 

“T am afraid it is not an exceptional case. Men 
who would scorn to do anything that was not strictly 
honest and honourable in their dealings with each 
other, think it no disgrace to trifle with a woman’s 
feelings, and perhaps break her heart.” And Sydney 
Chartoris looked very stern, as the memory of Maude’s 
sweet face, tear-stained and sorrowful as he had seen 
it last, rose before him. 

“Oh, but she cannot care for him!” said Mrs. 
Chartoris with conviction. “A man who could treat 
that sweet girl in such a way is a scoundrel.” 

“T’m very much afraid that it is the scoundrels 
who are loved the best.” was her son’s answer, as he 
stooped and kissed her forehead. “ But I must be off, 
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if I am to be at the station in time to meet her;” and 
with this he was gone. 

Mrs. Chartoris felt a new interest in her young 
companion. Her son had spoken the truth when he 
had accused her of being “the most romantic of 
women,” for though she was past middle age, she had 
always kept her youthfulness of heart, and was as 
ready to sympathise with everyone’s love-troubles as 
the most romantic school-girl. Troubles and sorrows 
had come to her in plenty, but through all she had 
kept the freshness of her youth by living in the lives 
of others ; and, making their joys and griefs her own, 
she was able to bear her own burden uncomplain- 
ingly ; for, as she used often to say, “she had so many 
dear friends to think of, that she had no time to spare 
for her own troubles.” Just now her thoughts were 
centred on Maude. “ Poor girl!” she thought, “how 
much trouble she has gone through; and coming at 
such a time, too—just when she needed so much love 
and sympathy. But perhaps the very best thing she 
can do is to come into a new life, where she will have 
fresh interests, and will make new friends. And 
Sydney is hardly ever wrong about people, and he 
seemed charmed with her;” and then a new light 
dawned on Mrs. Chartoris—did Sydney care for this 
girl himself? He had been very anxious that she 
should come here, and painted her picture in glowing 
colours ; but then he was always ready to see the best 
side of everything, and to be in any sorrow was the 
surest way to win his sympathy. Suppose he were in 
love with this girl—what then? Might it not be 
God’s way of comforting her for all she had gone 
through, to give her the true love of a true, brave 
man like Sydney, to make up for the false lover she 
had lost? If she, his mother, could not rejoice that 
he had found a sweet girl to love, and hope, yes, and 
pray too, that she might in time return his love, and 
forget the past as though it had been an ugly dream, 
surely she must be a very unworthy mother for so 
good a son. And so this unworldly old lady dreamed 
on, weaving a bright future in her fancies for the 
little companion who was so soon to make her home 
here, and never thinking of her own wishes or feelings 
—the world would be happier if there were a few 
more mothers like Mrs. Chartoris in it. 

In the meantime, Sydney Chartoris had met Maude, 
and they were jolting along in a cab, talking as well 
as the noise of the wheels would allow. 

She had never expected to be met, and this little 
act of courtesy had made her feci more as if she were 
going to friends, and less like a girl cast adrift on the 
world, than anyti:ing else could have done. 

“Some people would think it a terrible hardship to 
be coming to London in September—especially to the 
East End,” Chartoris was saying; ‘* but I hope you 
will find, when you know us better, that we are not 
so black as we are painted, even in the realistic 
novels !” 

Maude smiled. 

“You forget I don’t feel quite a stranger here: 
don’t you remember my coming with Aunt Annie 
and Ron one night to see something of your work 
down here?—it was only in June.” 

Chartoris remembered it well, and he quite under- 
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stood what she was thinking of when she said “ only in 
June.” Such a short time ago, and yet it had been 
long enough to revolutionise her life. But he an. 
swered cheerfully— 

“T remember your coming, and how interested you 
all were—Mrs. Dalrymple, too, and that young cousin 
of yours: what a fine fellow he is!” 

“Yes, lam very fond of Ron, and he is very good 
to Eva: she is so fond of him.” And at the mention 
of Eva’s name the tears rose in Maude’s eyes, for 
the parting with her little sister had been hard to 
bear, and was still fresh in her memory. Her com- 
panion was glad that a sudden jolt, which nearly 
threw them on to the opposite seat, showed they were 
at their journey’s end, and a neat little servant open- 
ing the door, he led the way up-stairs, exclaiming— 

“Here she is, mother ; rather tired, and longing for 
some tea,” 

Maude never forgot her first meeting with Mrs. 
Chartoris. There was something of almost old-world 
grace in the way in which she rose to receive her, 
which is seldom, if ever, to be met with in these days 
of hurry and unrest. Maude advanced shyly towards 
her, knowing she was blind, but was much surprised 
when—Sydney Chartoris having put her hand in his 
mother’s—she bent down and kissed her, saying— 

“T have heard so much about you from my son, 
that I cannot feel we are strangers, and I hope you 
will be very happy here.” 

Maude’s heart went out towards her, and, with a 
sudden rush of tender feeling, she said quickly— 

“T know I shall be happy, for you are so good to 
me.” And then blushed at having expressed her 
thoughts so openly. But she was not allowed to feel 
strange or shy even for a moment. Tea came up, 
and Mrs. Chartoris asked her to pour it out, saying— 

“You will have to be my eyes, dear. Sydney is, 
when he is at home, but that is so seldom; and it is 
one of my old-fashioned ideas not to like to see a man 
pouring out tea.” 

“T can do it very well, all the same,” said Sydney ; 
and Maude was touched to hear Mrs. Chartoris speak 
of seeing, for she knew she had not always been 
blind. 

After tea, Mrs. Chartoris suggested that Maude 
would perhaps like to unpack, and then write to 
Mrs. Dalrymple, so the mother and son were left 
together. 

“ Well. mother, what do you think of her?” was 
his first eager question. 

“T am charmed with her. She has such a sweet 
voice. and seems so gentle in all her ways; but I can- 
not see her, Sydney, you know, so suppose you de- 
scribe her to me.” 

“ She is not very tall,” her son began. 

“Ah! I noticed that when I kissed her, for I had 
to stoop down.” 

“She is very graceful, and seems to glide across the 
room; she is very fair, and her hair is pale, dull 
golden, and her eyes are the deepest, darkest grey I 
have ever seen. She had rather a happy little face 
when I first saw her, but now she looks graver, except 
when she smiles; and her smile is very sweet,” he 
added, half to himseif, 
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“ But I hope the smiles will come back again, Syd- 
ney, when she has been with us longer. You have 
described her so well that I can picture her quite 
easily. I never miss my eyes when you are with me.” 
And she smiled as he bent to kiss her. 

Meanwhile, Maude had gone to her room, to find 
her box unstrapped, and most of her things already 
arranged on her bed. Her room, though small, was 
delightfully cosy, the bed with its white hangings 
looked most inviting, and the old-fashioned furni- 
ture gave a very homelike air. A writing-table stood 
at the foot of the bed, and a vase filled with roses 
made Maude wonder who had thought of this little 
attention. On shelves in one corner were ranged 
some books, among which she recognised with delight 
a Shakespeare, Chaucer, Emerson’s Essays, some of 





Dickens’, and Kingsley’s,and Longfellow’s prose works 
and poems. “ How delightful!” the girl thought, as, 
taking Longfellow down from the shelf, she lost her 
self for a moment in the beauties of “Hiawatha.” But 
she remembered she might be wanted downstairs 
again, so she finished putting her things away, and 
having changed her travelling dress for a thin black 
frock, simply made, with a ribbon round her waist, 
and a little open at the neck, she hesitated a moment, 
and then took two or three roses from the vase and 
fastened them in the front of her dress. She wrote a 
loving little letter to Mrs. Dalrymple, which ended 
with the words, “ I think I shall be very happy here "— 
a sentence which made that lady feel very happy 
when she received it—and then went down to the 
drawing-room to join Mrs. Chartoris. 
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MAUDE’s first feeling with regard to the Chartoris’ 
home was a right one—it was essentially a home in 
which it was easy to be happy. There are so many 
homes where—with everything that wealth can give, 
with everything to tend to happiness, in fact—the 
inmates seem incapable of experiencing a gleam of 
sunshine in their own lives, and still less of shedding 
it on the lives of those around them. Maude’s own 
home life had been an example of this, and though the 
household at “The Towers” was a very happy one, it 
lack... the perfect sense of rest and calm which was 
to be found in this little home in the heart of the East 
End. Perhaps the reason was not far to seek. 

In every home where religion is made the first, 
the one great object of existence, and the world is 
allowed only the second place, there must be a dif- 
ference, and a marked difference too, from those 
where the cares and pleasures of this world are the 
chief, if not the only, things that are thought of. 
Lives lived for Christ cannot fail to shed a loveliness 
around them, and it is in homes like these. where He 
is made the first consideration, that we see a faint 
reflection of what that most blessed home of all 
must have been like, where for thirty years He lived 
a life of homely toil—in the carpenter’s house at 
Nazareth. 

Maude had not been at the Chartoris’ two days 
before she became so accustomed to all her surround- 
ings, that she felt as though she had lived there all 
her life. 

Mrs. Chartoris was not at all helpless, so that Maude 
sometimes forgot her blindness, as she seemed able to 
do more with her sightless eyes than many people who 
had both eyes to work with. Not that Maude had 
many idle moments in which to dwell on the past, or 
indulge in that dangerously sweet pastime of day- 
dreaming. 

Though no one ever seemed in a hurry, yet there 
was always enough to be done to occupy every hour 
of the day. After breakfast a visit to the kitchen ; 
then to read aloud to Mrs. Chartoris, first the daily 
paper, and then some book or other in which she 
was interested ; next, a visit to the Home, or some 
sick person to see ; visitors in the afternoon, many of 
them come on parish matters ; then in the evening to 
sing and play to Mrs. Chartoris, who loved to hear 
her voice, and the day was over. 

“A busy life, but a very happy one,” she said to 
herself as she undressed and crept into bed. “I 
suppose that is what I really wanted all this time-— 
something to do.” 

“T feel very selfish, dear, to keep your voice all to 
myself,” said Mrs. Chartoris one evening, when Maude 
had been singing her song after song; singing as it is 
only possible to sing when sure of one’s audience, 
and knowing that the listener loves it as well as or 
better than the singer. 

“But I love singing to you; and if you enjoy it, 
I can’t see that it is selfish,” said Maude, turning 
round on the music-stool to face her questioner ; for 
she was never quite able to divest herself of the idea 
that those loving eyes could see her. 
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“Well, dear, not selfish in one way; only, if 
what gives me so much pleasure could be made to 
give the same pleasure to many more, it would be a 
better thing, would it not?” 

“T believe you have some plan in your head,” 
answered the girl lovingly, as she came and nestled 
down by Mrs. Chartoris’ side, and took her hand in 
hers. ‘“ Won't you tell me what it is?” 

“Yes, you are quite right—I have a plan; but it 
depends entirely on you whether it can be carried out 
or not. God did not give you that beautiful voice 
only that you might use it for your own amusement, 
or that of your friends. It isa great gift; because 
there is no influence in the world so subtle, so power- 
ful for good or evil, as a singer’s. A singer has power 
to raise men’s souls above this world of sordid care, to 
lift them out of themselves into a calmer, purer 
atmosphere, to purify and refine them. And I want 
you to use this gift of yours, my darling, for God's 
glory. You know we are giving concerts to these 
poor people—free concerts—for Sydney believes that 
nothing will humanise them so much as the power of 
music, and raise them from being mere animals into 
thinking, intelligent men and women. Now, you 
could do so much ; for, indeed, I have seldom heard a 
lovelier voice than yours, and I have heard most of 
the great singers in my time.” 

Maude was touched and impressed. Mrs. Chartoris 
seldom spoke so earnestly as this; and something in 
her own heart told Maude that all she said was true. 
She had a lovely voice, and it was a great gift, and 
she must use it for God’s glory, not keep it, like the 
talent wrapped in a napkin, for her own amusement 
only. 

“T shall be so glad to help,’ she said simply. 
“And you will tell me, will you not, what songs to 
sing, what songs will please them best?” 

Mrs. Chartoris kissed her warmly, as she said, “ We 
will ask Sydney ; he will know, for he loves music as 
much as I do.” 

The next day, as Maude was busy adding up some 
parish accounts, when waiting for afternoon tea, she 
was surprised, though at the same time very much 
pleased, when Herbert Verney was shown into the 
room. She had always liked him, and now she was 
doubly pleased to see him, as he seemed to form a 
link between her and the old life; as she had known 
him first at Brighton, and then again during that 
short, happy visit to London, when she was with the 
Dalrymples. He was looking pale and rather tired, 
but his smile was as ready as before, as he shook 
hands warmly with her. Seeing her again in her 
black dress recalled his first meeting with her to his 
mind, and again he was struck with the delicate 
prettiness of her face, set off by the sombre hue of her 
gown, and which made her more than ever a distinct 
contrast to the English girls he knew. 

“Tam glad you have come, Mr. Verney,” said Mrs. 
Chartoris kindly. ‘You have rather deserted us 
lately ; and if it had not been that you were still so 
devoted to your boys’ class, we should have thought 
you had left town.” 

“No, [ cannot afford to leave town,” said Verney 
with a smile, as he’sat down by her side. “In fact, 
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I am seriously thinking of applying to Chartoris to 
include me among the two hr ndred poor children for 
whom he pleads, in the Parish Magazine, to have 
aday in the country.” 

Mrs. Chartoris laughed. “I did not know your 
affairs were so desperate as all that,” she answered ; 
while Maude asked shyly, “ Have not your pictures 
sold lately ?” 

“Well, the last thing I have been doing was an 
order; why, you saw it, Miss Melville—that portrait 
of Miss Fenwicke. I have just finished it, and I hope 
they will like it.” 

“That is the beautiful girl I have heard so much of 
from Maude,” said Mrs. Chartoris. “That is one of 
the disadvantages of having to use other people’s 
eyes—that you cannot rely on your own judgment as 
far as the outside of things goes ; but perhaps that is 
to show us that we are not to think too much of 
outward appearances.” 

“An artist’s great temptation,” answered Verney 
seriously. ‘‘We are so apt to fancy that a beautiful 
face betokens a beautiful soul and mind, and so often 
itis not the case. But with regard to Miss Fenwicke, 
I think my theory holds good, for she is the most 
beautiful girl I have ever seen, and the sweetest.” 

“Yes, I agree with you,” cried Maude. “I don’t 
know anyone more sweet, and clever, and really good, 
than Alys Fenwicke.” 

Herbert Verney gave her a grateful glance, while 
Mrs. Chartoris said, “At least she is fortunate in 
having friends who can sing her praises so well; and 
Ionly regret that I am not likely to meet her.” 

“And how do you like this side of London life?” 
asked Verney, turning to Maude. “I met you last in 
the midst of all the gaieties of the fashionable world, 
and I remember you did not like it at all; you said it 
was so unreal. Now, I wonder whether you like this 
any better. At least, as I told you before, you will 
find plenty of reality about it.” 

“Yes, I like it immensely. There seems some use 
in living, now I feel I can do a little good.” 

Verney smiled at the answer given, so characteristic 
of Maude, and so unlike what an ordinary girl would 
have said in her place. “I daresay you have found 
out by this time,” he said, speaking to Mrs. Chartoris, 
“what a dangerous little Republican you have in 
your house. She told me she hated English Society 
and everything English, the very first time she saw 
me, and I am not sure whether she did not include 
the Queen and all the Royal Family in the general 
condemnation.” 

“Oh. no,” exclaimed Maude quickly, who was in 
reality very loyal. “You mustn’t believe all that, 
Mrs. Chartoris.” 

“Well, you won't deny that you said you hated 
English Society, and that you longed to be back in 
Western Australia?” 

“Yes, that is quite true; I didn’t like England at 
all at first, and I liked the English people still less. 
But I have known more people, and have changed my 
mind since then,” she added, as she began to pour out 
the tea. 

“And what has caused this sudden conversion?” 
said Verney, teasingly ; but in a moment he regretted 
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his hasty words, for the blush that overspread Maude’s 
face, leaving it paler than before, told its own tale. 
What had made England dear to her, she thought, 
but those days of feverish happiness, that even now 
were a pleasant memory to look back upon, though 
she knew they could never be anything more than 
a memory to her now? But she had the presence of 
mind to answer— 

“I do not know that I am thoroughly converted 
yet to English ways and ideas. I often long to be 
back again, to lead the old free life; and when I see 
these crowded streets, and these poor, pale, pinched- 
looking children, I long to take them all away with 
me, and set them down on our old station, where 
there is plenty of room for them to play and to grow 
healthy and strong.” 

“Yes, what a new world it would be to them!” said 
Verney ; “and many of them have never even seen a 
green field. I expect they would think they had got 
to heaven at once. That is the great charm of Aus- 
tralia, I should think: plenty of room to live and 
breathe in, without feeling that you are taking it 
away from your neighbours.” 

“But you haven’t told us about Alys Fenwicke’s 
portrait. How did it look when it was finished? Are 
you satisfied with it?” asked Maude. “I thoughtit so 
lovely ; and her eyes seemed to follow you about, out of 
the picture, just as they do when she is talking to you.” 

Verney looked pleased with this criticism, though 
he answered— 

“Satisfied? Well, I suppose no one ever is really 
satisfied with what he has done, whether it is a 
picture that has been painted, or a book that has been 
written. The ideal in one’s own mind is so much 
higher than it is possible to carry out—at least, 
that is how I generally find it; but I am glad you 
liked it.” 

“T have been telling Maude that she must not hide 
her talent away as she has done lately, and she is 
going to sing for us at one of our concerts next week,” 
said Mrs. Chartoris. 

“T am very glad of that, as I know Chartoris needs 
help so much, and I remember how I enjoyed hearing 
Miss Melville sing ; indeed, we first made friends over 
those words of Joachim Miller’s, ‘The River of Rest,’ 
did we not?” 

Maude smiled by way of answer, and Verney went 
on— 

“T wish you would sing it now;” but before she 
could reply, the door opened hastily, and Sydney 
Chartoris came into the room. 

“Verney, you are the very person I want to see. I 
was on my way to your studio to find you.” 

“What’s up?” inquired Verney. “Don’t say you 
want me to take the boys again to-night because 
someone or other has broken down, as I have some 
magazine work that I must finish, and this is my only 
spare evening.” 

“No, it has nothing to do with the boys. Itis an 
old woman who is lodging with Baynes’s wife—our 
verger, you know—who wants to see you. She has 
been ill for a very long time now, and though I have 
often been to see her, she would never let me read or 
pray with her, always putting me off by saying she 
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felt ‘ tired-like, or something of that kind. It seems 
the other day, though, that she was brighter, and Mrs. 
Baynes. to cheer her up a little, was telling her about 
that night you gave that lecture to the boys, and drew 
them such a lot of sketches—her boys were wild over 
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the ‘important something’ she is about to réveal is 
a communication of a pleasant naturé:” 

But Chartoris did not smile. 

“jam afraid she is dying,” he said gravely ; “and 
Mrs. Baynes seems to think that she cannot die in 
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“*Oh, Stanley, everything seems going wrong.’ ”—p. 868. 


it. Well, when this old lady heard your name, she 
became very restless and excited, and asked a heap of 
questions about you which Mrs. Baynes was not able 
to answer very satisfactorily, I believe; but when I 
called to-day, she saw me, and begged me to bring 
you to see the old lady, as she has something very 
important to tell you.” 

Verney looked fairly puzzled. 

“T don't know any old woman,” he said at last. 
“And it sounds altogether very mysterious. I hope 


peace unless this load is off her mind. I have no idea 
what it is, but it seems to be in some way or other 
connected with you.” 

“T will come at once :—and you must sing me that 
song another time,” he added to Maude. 

Sydney Chartoris looked quickly at him, and a 
vague misgiving shot through his heart. Did Herbert 
Verney love this girl who was already so dear to him? 
But Verney gave him no time to think, for as they 
left the house, he asked— 
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“What is this old woman's name?” 
“Sarah Blake ; do you know it?” 

Verney shook his head. 

“Tt seems familiar enough to me, but I cannot 
recall where I have heard it. And then it is not 
an uncommon name: I may have seen it in a book 
or paper.” 

“Well, we shall soon be there; and if you are the 
man she wants, I shall be very glad, as she seems so 
restless and unhappy.” And then they quickened their 
steps, for, as Chartoris said, “ There was no time to be 
lost.” 

Meanwhile, Maude, after watching their retreating 
figures from the window, turned to Mrs. Chartoris. 

“It is very strange, is it not?” she said. “Just like 
astory-book ; but very likely it is not this Mr. Verney 
the old woman wants, but someone else, and she will 
be disappointed. If only Aunt Annie were here, she 
would have one of her mysterious feelings, and tell us 
that something wonderful was going to happen.” 

“Does Mrs. Dalrymple really believe she can foretell 
the future?” asked Mrs. Chartoris with interest. 

“No, not foretell the future exactly, but she always 
has a feeling before anything disagreeable happens, 
and she is generally right.” 

“Well, we: will hope nothing disagreeable is going 
to happen,” laughed Mrs. Chartoris. “ But, Maude, 
you don’t believe in this superstition, do you?” 

“T can't doubt Aunt Annie’s word—she is so good, 
and very truthful. Isuppose you think it very foolish.” 

“T think God in His mercy has wisely hidden the 
future from us, as, if we knew it, it might be some- 
times more than we could bear, to see all the troubles 
and sorrows coming towards us, and the disappoint- 
ments too; but He leads us gently on, and little by 
little we see His wisdom and our weakness, and so 
ean bear it. But, like you, I cannot doubt Mrs. Dal- 
rymple’s word ; and some people, are peculiarly sensi- 
tive, and feel things in a most wonderful manner, 
when it is impossible that they should have any real 
knowledge of what is to come; perhaps Mrs. Dal- 
rymple is one of these. But in any case I hope it is 
not bad news for Herbert Verney, for I am very fond 
of him.” 

“Yes, I like him too,” said Maude. And then she 
sat down to the piano, and sang to Mrs. Chartoris 
until it was dusk. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


But Mande did not see Sydney Chartoris again that 
night, and so, whatever the mysterious communication 
micht be which the old woman had to make to Her- 
bert Verney, she had to go to bed with her curiosity 
unsatisfied. Not that Maude was naturally of a 
curious disposition, but she liked Verney, and felt an 
interest in anything that concerned him, and so she 
hoped that the news might not be, as she had vaguely 
prophesied, “ anything disagreeable.” His little speech, 
laughingly made though it had been, as to joining 
the poor children in their day’s outing in the country, 
because he could not afford to have a holiday, had 
touched her deeply, knowing what wealth he had ex- 
pected to have, and how well he had borne the descent 
235 
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from being one of the lords of the soil to be a toiler 
for his daily bread. And not being blinded by love, 
as Alys Fenwicke was, Maude had long ago guessed 
his secret, and knew that he loved her beautiful 
friend; and part of the reason of her passionate 
pleading with Alys not to accept Stanley Dalrymple 
had been because she fancied Herbert Verney loved 
her, and she knew how far happier Alys would be 
with him, although she could not be quite sure 
whether she loved him or not. So when Maude came 
down to breakfast the next morning, and found Syd- 
ney Chartoris alone—Mrs. Chartoris being tired, 
was breakfasting in her own room—her first question 
was about Verney’s summons to the old woman's 
bedside. 

“Well, was the news important?” she asked ; “or 
was Mr, Verney the wrong man after all?” 

“No, he was not the wronz man,” he answered 
gravely. “And the news was very important indeed.” 
“Was it good news?” was her next question, “ for, 
if it were, I should be very glad. I like Mr. Verney so 
much; and I think he was looking so pale and out of 
spirits yesterday.” 

“Tt was very good news indeed—for Verney,” was 
his answer; and she noticed, with some surprise, that 
Chartoris spoke slowly, as though he were somewhat 
unwilling to impart the news to her. “But what is 
good news to some people, may be quite the reverse to 
someone else, and, unfortunately, it is so in this case.” 

Maude was deeply interested, even a little excited ; 
for if it had seemed mysterious last night, it was 
doubly so this morning, and she waited to hear more. 

Chartoris looked at her a little anxiously, and 
said— 

“T have told you it is good news for Verney, but I 
do not know that you will consider it good news, for 
it means, I am afraid, trouble and disappointment for 
your own friends.” 

“Then it is about the will—the missing will,” said 
Maude, her eyes glowing with suppressed excitement. 
“And it is found? Tell me, Mr. Chartoris, is it 
found?” 

“Yes, it is found,” he answered in some amazement. 
“But how could you guess that the news should be 
about a will that the people the mostinterested in the 
matter believed had never been made? ” 

“Not the people most interested in the matter,” she 
eorrected him. “Stanley, I know, thought another will 
had never been made, and the Fenwickes thought so 
too; but Mr. Verney always said he knew another 
will had been made. He was quite sure of it, though, 
of course, he could not prove it, and the will could 
never be found.” 

“Did Herbert Verney tell you all this?) Then that 
accounts for his not being so much astonished when 
he heard all that Sarah Blake had to tell.” 

“Yes; he told me so when I met him one day 
while I was staying with Aunt Annie in Pont Street. 
He was so sure that his aunt had made a will in his 
favour that he almost convinced me; though Alys 
Fenwicke, who had been talking to me about it just 
before, was equally certain that old Miss Dalrymple 
never made any other will than the one that was 
found at the time.” 
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“ And the one under which your cousin came in for 
the property,” added Chartoris. 

“Yes; but you have not told me how it all 
happened, or who the old woman was.” 

“Tt is a long story; but I will try to make it as 
short as I can. This old woman, Sarah Blake, had 
been a servant in old Miss Dalrymple’s service, and 
must have been more than a middle-aged woman at 
the time of her death. She remembered Verney 
coming to The Towers as a little boy, and, for some 
utterly unaccountable and unexplained reason, she 
took a dislike to him; and it must have been re- 
ciprocated, for when she recalled herself to his mind, 
he told me afterwards that, as a child, he had 
disliked her very much, and used often to tease her, 
as boys will do. As far as I can gather, she occupied a 
position of some trust in the house, as she used to dis- 
tribute most of old Miss Dalrymple’s charities for her 
in the village, and keep the accounts of the coal club, 
etc.—a sort of steward in petticoats, she seems to have 
been, as far as I can make out. Miss Dalrymple often 
talked to her about making Verney her heir; but she 
put off making a will in his favour from day to day. 
Being a very strong and able-bodied woman, she no 
doubt thought she had plenty of time before her, and 
Sarah, disliking Verney as she did, made no effort to 
persuade her to make the will. However, three months 
before her death she seems to have realised what an 
important duty she was neglecting, and she made a 
will, drawing it up herself, leaving everything to 
Verney—on the condition of his taking the name of 
Dalrymple—with the exception of a legacy of ten 
thousand pounds to be paid out of the estate to Mrs. 
Dalrymple, her cousin’s widow, to enable her to 
educate her sons. Sarah Blake and the old butler 
were the two witnesses, and they were told not to 
mention to anyone that they had been acting as 
witnesses to a will. To Sarah, however, Miss Dal- 
rymple not only read the will, but showed her where 
she placed it, among other papers of value in her 
cabinet, so that, in the event of her dying suddenly, 
Sarah could at once produce this will, instead of 
giving people the trouble of searching for it. Having 
made this second will, why she did not then destroy 
the first will is a mystery that can never now be un- 
ravelled. Less than a fortnight after witnessing 
the will, the old butler died, and little more than 
two months after that Miss Dalrymple’s own end 
came, terribly suddenly, as you already know. Then 
Sarah took the will, actuated, apparently, by the double 
motive of hatred for Verney and the hope of using it as 
a means of getting hush-money from the Dalrymples.” 

“But you do not surely think——” began Maude, 
with a face pale with terror. 

“Qh, no,” answered Chartoris quickly. “ For Sarah 
herself confessed that, after the search for the will 
had been made, and the Dalrymples had come to live 
at The Towers in right of the first will, she did 
not dare to attempt to levy blackmail, for she was 
terrified at what she had done. She did not know 
what the punishment might be for having stolen 
the will; but, like all persons in her rank of life, she 
had a great terror of the majesty of the law, and so, 
for these ten years, she has kept her secret.” 
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“And what has made her confess it now?’ 

“I think that it is the fear of God which she feelg 
at last,” he answered reverently. “And I believe that 
she would have confessed her secret to me on her 
death-bed, and asked to have justice done to the man 
she had so cruelly injured, in any case. But it was 
hearing from Mrs. Baynes of Verney’s goodness ta 
those boys of hers, and of the self-denying life he 
led, that made her determine to confess at once.” 

“So it was, after all, through his working so hard 
among the poor, that he will regain his wealth? * 

“Yes; God’s ways are very wonderful, are they 
not?” said Chartoris gently. “But I cannot help 
thinking how all this will affect your cousins.” 

“Yes, I am very sorry for Aunt Annie. She loves 
The Towers, and will feel leaving it very much. 
And Eva, too,” she added, looking troubled as it began 
to dawn on her—all that the finding of this missing 
will meant for her, and for those who were dear 
to her. 

“You need not trouble about Eva; it will make no 
difference to her,” said Sydney Chartoris, so emphatic- 
ally that she felt quite comforted; and it was not 
until afterwards, in thinking the conversation over, 
that she wondered how it would make no difference 
to Eva to lose a home for the second time. 

“ Then is Sarah dead?” asked Maude. 

“No; but I think it is only a question of days now. 
Verney is going there this morning with a lawyer. 
that her statement may be taken down; though, of 
course, the will is almost sufficient proof in itself.” 

“Ts he very glad?” was her next question. 

“Yes, I think he is very glad. He has borne 
poverty bravely, and I have never heard him com- 
plain or rail against his lot, as so many would have 
done in his place; but of course he is glad that it is 
all over. Everyone likes ease and comfort, and no 
one cares to have to battle to keep the wolf from the 
door, as he has had to do; and, besides, as an artist, 
beautiful surroundings are so much more to him, and 
are more essential to his happiness than they are to 
other men’s. And then, I always fancy he had the 
idea that his not being at The Towers was a slight 
to his mother’s memory ; and he was devoted to her, 
though he was such a little fellow when she died.” 

“Yes, that is one reason why he admires Alys 
Fenwicke so much, because her face reminds him of 
his mother’s,” answered Maude dreamily ; for already 
she was busy picturing a love-lit future for Herbert 
Verney, with Alys reigning at The Towers. 

“Does he admire this Miss Fenwicke so much, 
then?” asked Chartoris. 

“Oh, yes—why, no one could help admiring her; 
she is so very lovely—quite different from anyone I 
have ever seen. I sometimes think—but perhaps I 
ought not to tell you,” she added, pausing in the. 
middle of her confidence. 

“Yes, tell me, for I want to know so much; and 
you have no idea how well I can keep a secret,” said 
Chartoris earnestly. 

“ Well, then, I fancy—but of course I may be quite 
wrong—that Mr. Verney really loves Alys, and would 
like to marry her.” 

Her companion gave a start of surprise, and looked 
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delighted, which puzzled Maude very much, as she 
could see no reason why this fancy of hers should be 
such very pleasant hearing for Sydney Chartoris. 

“ And does she care for him?” 

“ Ah, that I do not know; but I do hope she does, as 
I think they would be so happy together.” 

“And I hope she does too,” said Chartoris, with 
marked emphasis, as he rose from the table. “But I 
must hurry away; only I must say good-morning to 
my mother first. How the time has flown! and we 
have positively been nearly an hour over breakfast ! 
But then I have not quite such startling news to tell 
every day.” He was leaving the room, but turned 
back to say, “Perhaps you had better not write to 
Mrs. Dalrymple about it to-day, as it would not.do for 
her to hear the news first of all from you ;” and with 
these words he was gone. 

Maude sat for a few moments in a dream. The 
missing will found, and Herbert Verney going back 
again to The Towers—it was more wonderful than 
anything she had dreamed of; and how would her 
cousins bear it? The thought of their trouble brought 
the tears into her eyes, and yet she could not feel 
altogether sorry that Herbert Verney should enjoy his 
own again. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BREAKFAST was over at The Towers, and Mrs. Dal- 
rymple was sitting alone in the library, lost in 
thought. Eva had gone off with Ron for a long 
ramble, as the vacation was nearly over, and he would 
soon be returning to Cambridge, so she was allowed a 
little grace in the matter of lessons; though Mrs. 
Dalrymple told her she must really begin to work 
hard, as she did not want her to grow up into an 
ignorant girl. 

Stanley, who was down on a two days’ leave, was 
in his own particular sanctum, and Mrs. Dalrymple 
felt worried and lonely with only her own thoughts 
for companions. She did not feel at all happy with 
regard to her eldest son. Though she had never 
had the moral courage to speak to him about his 
conduct to Maude, yet she knew that he was weil 
aware how much she disapproved of it; and though 
they seemed by tacit agreement to avoid any dis- 
cussion on the subject, yet she was sure that Stanley 
guessed the truth as to Maude’s reasons for re- 
fusing to live at The Towers. 

Mrs. Dalrymple did not know that Stanley had 
actually made Alys Fenwicke an offer of marriage, 
but she knew how much he admired her, and also 
that the Fenwickes were quite as anxious for the 
marriage as she was herself. For dearly though Mrs. 
Dalrymple loved Maude, she would have preferred 
to have Alys Fenwicke as a daughter-in-law—perhaps 
because, mother-like, she wished her son to have the 
best of everything, and Alys’ uncommon style of 
beauty, and her wonderful powers of fascination, 
seemed to mark her out as a fitting mistress for The 
Towers. Of the desperate state of the Fenwickes’ 
affairs she had no idea, though she knew it had been 
for years the general opinion of the neighbourhood 
that ‘they were living far beyond their means; but 
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being the least mercenary of women, this affected her 
very little, as she, with Stanley, thought Alys’ beauty 
and natural gifts more than sufficient dowry. 

Stanley’s motive in concealing the fact of his 
having asked Alys Fenwicke to be his wife was a two- 
fold one; in the first place, he had all a man’s 
natural pride, and did not care to confess to anyone 
that she had hesitated and asked for time to reflect, 
instead of accepting him at once, and with gratitude ; 
and for his second reason, he thought that he should 
prefer to tell his mother that she would have to 
receive Alys as a daughter, instead of merely saying 
that she might probably have to do so. 

But as Mrs. Dalrymple knew nothing about his 
offer, she was puzzled as to the cause of his excitement 
over a letter which had come for him that morning, 
and which, after carefully reading the address and 
postmark, he had slipped into his pocket, such an 
unusual proceeding that Eva had innocently asked— 

“ Don’t you read your letters, Stanley, when you get 
them?” To which he had answered, with an impa- 
tience tliat was new to hin— 

“Don’t yeu know that it is very rude to ask people 
questions about their private affairs?” which brought- 
tears into the poor child’s eyes, and made Ron say, by 
way of causing a diversion— 

* Bills are solemn things, Eva, as you ‘ll know when: 
you are a little older, the items of which must be 
studied in privacy.” 

But Stanley had not smiled at this, and the break- 
fast had been rather a silent one, from which Ron and 
Eva had been glad to escape, and Mrs. Dalrymple felt 
worried and unhappy, being, as Maude would have 
said, “in one of her moods,” or, as Ron would have 
described it, “‘scenting misfortune in the air.” 

She was roused from her reverie by hearing a loud 
ring at the bell, and hoped it might be that Alys Fen- 
wicke had driven over, as she so often did in the morn- 
ing, though, since Maude had left, she had not been such 
a constant visitor. But as no one appeared, Mrs. 
Dalrymple rang the bell herself to ask who had come, 
and was told it was a gentleman to see Mr. Dalrymple 
—he had sent in his card and was now in the study. 

“T must be absurdly nervous this morning,” she 
thought, when she was once more alone, “for every- 
thing seems to upset me. Stanley cannot even have a 
friend come to see him without my imagining some- 
thing terrible.” And she took up a book, to try and 
wile away the time. But she had not been reading 
very long, when Stanley appeared in the doorway, 
looking very pale and disturbed. 

“Mother, there is bad news for us all,” he said, 
speaking quietly, but with some suppressed emotion. 
“Mr. Verney’s solicitor is here, and I want you to 
come and hear what he has to say.” 

“Mr. Verney’s solicitor!” repeated Mrs. Dalrymple, 
in tones of amazement. “But what has that to do 
with us?” 

“Mr. Baldwin will explain this matter to you better 
than I can do,” said Stanley, as Mrs. Dalrymple 
seated herself, with a vague sense that she was to 
hear something unpleasant, though she had not the 
least idea what it would be. 

“The long and the short of the whole matter is 
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that the will is found,” said Stanley, as Mr. Baldwin 
hesitated. 

“The will—what will?” asked his mother. 

“The will under which Herbert Verney inherits The 
Towers, and we are left to absolute beggary.” 

“Not absolute beggary,” interposed Mr. Baldwin. 
“There is a legacy to Mrs. Dalrymple of ten thousand 
pounds; and I am further empowered by Mr. Verney 
to offer you an additional sum of ten thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Which you will most certainly refuse,” said Stanley. 

“But I do not understand,” said Mrs. Dalrymple ; 
“will you not explain it tome?” And Mr. Baldwin 
proceeded to give her, in detail, the whole story of the 
missing will, which Chartoris had already told to 
Maude Melville. 

Mrs. Dalrymple listened patiently, never once in- 
terrupting him until he had finished. Then she looked 
at Stanley. 

“Well, mother, there is nothing to be said, except 
to refuse Mr. Verney’s offer of ten thousand pounds, 
and clear out of the place as soon as possible, to make 
room for the rightful owner.” And he rose and walked 
to the window, as if to intimate to Mr. Baldwin that 
the interview was ended. 

“Mr. Verney requested me to say that he hoped you 
would remain at The Towers as long as it was con- 
venient to you,” he said, addressing Mrs. Dalrymple ; 
“he particularly hoped you would not hurry away. 
And I hope you will not think I am going beyond my 
privilege in suggesting that Mr. Verney would feel 
much hurt if you refused what he has offered, as it 
was done with the kindest and best of motives, and 
with no idea of offending you.” 

“Yes, you are quite right,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
before Stanley had time to speak. “Thank Mr. Ver- 
ney for his kindness and courtesy, and say I know he 
will forgive me for hesitating to accept his kind offer; 
but your news is so sudden and overwhelming, so 
utterly unexpected, in fact, that he will understand 
that I am not prepared to answer at once.” 

Mr. Baldwin protested that nothing was further 
from his client’s wish than that Mrs. Dalrymple 
should be hurried in any way; and refusing her in- 
vitation to stay to lunch, he bowed himself out of the 
room. When he was walking down the drive, he 
turned to look at the ivy-covered castle, which stood 
out boldly against the sunlit sky of the bright 
September morning. “I’m glad that is over,” he 
thought, “and I’m sorry for them having to leave a 
beautiful place like this, for they must feel it ter- 
ribly. The son is a bear, or seemed so this morning ; 
but the mother is grand, bearing her misfortunes so 
bravely, and I hope for her own sake she will accept 
Mr. Verney’s offer, and not be overruled by that sullen 
son of hers.” 

The mother and son were left alone, and for a 
time there was silence between them, that silence 
that is, in times of sorrow as in times of joy, more 
eloquent than words, and means so much more than 
any lamentations or complaints. 

In his heart Stanley wished that the will had never 
been found, but he knew his mother too well to dare 
to utter such a sentiment in her presence. 


“We,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, “have had the benefit 
of this money for ten years, and just at the most im. 
portant part of. your lives, too. How could I haye 
educated you and Ron as I have done, if it had not 
been that we have had the use of this wealth? And 
I am so grieved to think that, just at the most im. 
portant period of his life, Herbert Verney should have 
been without it—I feel as if we had wronged him.” 

“You may make yourself quite happy about that, 
mother. Society will forgive anything to a rich man, 
as Verney is now ; and besides, he is a genius, and go 
can afford to dispense with the education which is 
required by ordinary and less gifted mortals,” he 
ended, with a sneer. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was hurt at her son’s manner of 
speaking. Though she knew how great the blow 
must be to him, she could not understand his bitter. 
ness against Herbert Verney, to whom she felt they 
had unconsciously done an injustice by keeping him 
out of his inheritance for so long. 

After a moment's silence, Stanley said— 

“T may just as well tell you all, mother, and then you 
will know the worst. The letter I received this morn- 
ing was from Alys Fenwicke. I asked her nearly 
three months ago to be my wife, and she asked for 
time to consider; the result of her consideration has 
been, that she has refused me.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple was silent, knowing too well that 
sympathy on such a subject would only add to the 
trouble. 

“Tt is just as well, perhaps,” he went on, “as, in any 
case, this morning’s news would have put an end to 
everything.” 

“But why? I see no reason, if she had loved you,” 
began his mother; but he interrupted her at onee, 
saying— 

“No, I know you have no idea of how matters stand. 
The Fenwickes are on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
that was no doubt why they were so anxious for the 
match.” 

“The Fenwickes on the verge of bankruptcy!” 
she repeated. “Oh, Stanley, everything seems going 
wrong! Iam so grieved for them, for how will Alys 
bear to be poor?” 

“T cannot see that it is very much worse for them 
than for us,” was his answer; “and as for Alys, she 
will probably marry some rich man or other, for she 
is lovely enough to turn any fellow’s head. Perhaps 
she may marry Verney, after all; he is rich enough, 
and a clever fellow too, and she may possibly think 
that having refused once to be mistress of The Towers, 
she had better not do it a second time.” 

“Why do you think Mr. Verney is in love with Alys 
Fenwicke?” asked Mrs. Dalrymple a little anxiously. 
She had always been so sanguine that The ‘Towers 
might yet be Maude’s home, and it was hard to find 
all her dreams were illusions. 

“Soa fellow was saying the other day, and I believed 
it all to be nonsense; but it would not be wonderful 
if he were, as she is such a beautiful girl that anyone 
might be proud to have her for his wife; and now 
Verney is such a rich man, he can afford to have the 
best of everything—even the best of wives!” 

Stanley's tone jarred on his mother's ear, and 
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For ENSAMPLES. 


pernaps it was the feeling that he was not speaking 
quite as he should have done about a girl whom he 
had loved well enough to ask her to be his wife, that 
prompted her to say 

«] had always fancied that Mr. Verney was in love 
with Maude.” 

It was now Stanley’s turn to be astonished. 

“With Maude!” he repeated. “ What can have put 
such an idea in your head, mother? Why, do you sup- 
pose that any man would look at Maude when Alys 
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was by ? 

“Yes, I believe it quite possible that men would 
look at Maude, if not when Alys was present, at 
any rate between the intervals of making love to 
her,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, with an emphasis which was 
not lost on Stanley, though he did not make her any 
answer ; and after waiting a moment she left the room, 
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and he was left to his thoughts. Not very pleasant 
thoughts, either. Refused by the girl he loved as 
much as such an utterly selfish nature was capable 
of loving ; knowing that from being a rich man and 
the owner of The Towers he must sink to be a poor 
officer who would find it hard enough work to make 
both ends meet, and haunted by Maude’s reproachful 
grey eyes, he was to be pitied, rather than not, for 
the death-blow to his hopes which he had received 
that morning. The future looked blank and desolate, 
and he felt as utterly miserable as any man well can 
do; but it was characteristic of his disposition that 
he thought only of his own future—Ron, Eva, even 
the mother who loved him so devotedly, found no 
place in his thoughts ; the lesson of love was one he 
had yet to learn. 
(To be: concluded.) 
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FOR ENSAMPLES. 


BY THE REY. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


PHAT the Apostle means is this: that the 
things of which he has been speaking 
are to be regarded as possessing a typ- 
ical significance. They are, of course, 
interesting events, from which it is 
possible to deduce valuable hints for 
practical guidance; but they are also 
something more. They are the features 
of a history ordered and arranged for the express pur- 
pose of exhibiting the principles of the Divine pro- 
cedure in the management of the Christian Church. 
Do we wish to understand the mysteries of the King- 
dom of Heaven? Do we wish to know what our 
privileges and responsibilities are?—then we must go 
for information to the ground-plan of the whole 
scheme in God’s dealings with the Jewish people. 

Now, if this be so, is it not conceivable that the pre- 
sent condition of the Jews may be as instructive to 
us as the past? They have always been a remarkable 
people. They are not less remarkable now. Indeed, 
the wonder of their story increases rather than 
diminishes as the years pass by. May we not then, 
I say, expect that if we put ourselves again into the 
Jewish s¢ 1001 (as the Apostle seems to dire t us to do), 
we may gather some helpful lesson as to the Divine 
administration of the world in which we live? 

It is on this particular platform that God shows us 
His thoughts. What has He been showing us since 
the day when Israel ceased to be a nation, at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem? This is the point which I 
ask you to consider with me in this paper. 

Now, when we look at the Jews, we see a race whose 
history has been written in tears and blood for nearly 
1900 years. It is a long time, but it is true enough 
that during almost the whole of it this race has 
been the object of the most unrelenting persecution 
on the part of the other nations of the human family. 








‘Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples.”—1 Cor. x. 11. 


Not actuated by motives of gain, as in the case of the 
negro tribes, but urged on by a strange and unac- 
countable bitterness, men have everywhere lifted their 
hand against the Jews, and entered, as it were, into 
a sort of tacit compact to make them outcasts and 
wanderers on the face of the earth. Now, why is this? 
Has the nation been one characterised by exceptional 
wickedness, or has it been such an offender against. 
Heaven that its existence could not be tolerated, and 
it has become a duty to entirely sweep it away ? 

That in days gone by it stubbornly defended its 
capital against the overwhelming” power of Rome— 
and, in doing so, encountered such misery as the world 
has never heard of before or since—is surely no offence 
in the eyes of Englishmen, to whom life would be 
almost unendurable if their necks were to be bowed 
under the yoke of a foreign oppressor. And, since 
that terrible time, down through the long ages, 
what have the Jews done to deserve the fate they 
have incurred? Notoriously they have been a quiet 
and law-abiding people. They have their faults (and 
what nation has not’), but they have been conspicuous 
for the purity of their domestic life, and the tenderness 
of their family affections, and for their freedom from 
acts of gross criminality ; and I do believe that the 
gravest charge of a social kind that can be truly 
brought against the majority of them is this: that 
wherever they go they succeed by their adroitness 
and pertinacity in pushing themselves well forward 
to the front. 

Again, then, I ask, “ How are we to explain this?” 
We live under the rule of a righteous God, who under- 
takes the defence of the oppressed : why, then, has this 
state of things with regard to one particular nation 
been allowed to go on on the earth almost without 
intermission for such a lengthened period of time? 
There is, and there can be, only one answer to the 
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In the broad and large characters of the 
Divine dealings with Israel, God has written out for 
us His decree of indignation against the sin of the 
rejection of Jesus Christ. 

“But,” it may be said to me, “ what lesson or warn- 
ing do you find here for yourself and for us? We 


question. 


are Christians, 
Jews did.” 

What has that to do with the matter? The Cruci- 
fixion was only the outward expression of the inward 
feeling. And it is the inward feeling that is of im- 
portance. The question is—what is our attitude 
towards Jesus Christ? Is it that of acceptance of 
Him? or is it that of keeping Him outside our heart 
and life now? 

It is just here that this strange history of the 
Jewish people may be of service to us. We con- 


We did not crucify Christ as the 
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demn what are commonly called sins—uncleanness, 
drunkenness, theft, fraud, lying, slander, deeds of 
violence, and the like—and in so doing we do rightly, 
But, after all, these are only outside matters: 
they are the symptoms and manifestations of the 
disease—they ‘are the blotches and the pustules ang 
the sores, and not the disease itself. The disease lieg 
deeper down. It is unbelief—unbelief leading to 
practical rejection of the practical claims of Jesus 
Christ upon us. And if ever, at any time, we are 
tempted to think lightly of this sin of rejecting 
Christ, let us turn to the history of the Jews for the 
last nineteen centuries, and learn there the view 
which God Himself takes of the matter. For, as 
St. Paul tells us, “all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples, and they are written for our ad- 
monition, upon whom the ends of the world are come,” 
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ESBIA MOORE was returning from a 
; Saturday afternoon shopping ex- 
pedition in the town of Old- 
borough. Her destination was 
the Grammar School at Brier- 
ton.so a good four miles’ walk 
lay before her. It was a plea- 
sant walk, and she was pre- 
pared to enjoy it. For the 
first half-mile her way led 
along the bank of the little 
river Devon, which after skirt- 
ing the town flowed through level pastures out on toa 
wide marsh and thence on to the sea. While she was 
still some distance from the bridge which spanned the 
river just outside the town, she recognised two men 
who were standing there in conversation. One was the 
Rev. Henry Healey, vicar of Brierton ; the other, Jack 
Macdonald, resident assistant-master at the Grammar 
School. Before Lesbia had reached the bridge, the 
two men had parted, and Mr. Healey’s tall figure, in 
black clerical dress with wide-flying coat-tails, could 
be seen rapidly disappearing up a road to the right. 
Jack Macdonald, seeing Lesbia approaching, walked 
to meet her. 

“ Have you heard the news, Miss Moore?” he asked 
as they met. 

“T have heard nothing new to-day,” said Lesbia, 
looking inquiringly at the young schoolmaster. 

“Mr. Healey’s son,” said Jack, “ his blind son, Harold, 
is coming from London in aday or two tostay through 
the autumn at the Vicarage.” 

Lesbia’s expressive face brightened with pleasure. 

“That is good news,” she said; “I shall be glad to 
see him again.” 

But there was no responding pleasure in Jack’s fair, 
boyish face. He looked moody. 


, 






“ Alice is coming with him,’ 
voice, 


said he, in a gloomy 
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Lesbia looked at him in surprise. 

“T should have thought that would have made you 
supremely happy,” she said, half laughing, half curious, 
“Why are you so melancholy ?” 

A pleasant sort of relationship existed between these 
two people. Lesbia Moore liked the simple frankness 
and unaffectedness of the young schoolmaster, and Les- 
bia’s sympathetic womanly ways had induced Jack 
Macdonald to repose many a brother-like confidence 
in her. 

He confided his grievance to her now in his usual 
frank manner. 

“Mr. Healey thinks,” said he, “that while his son 
has been in London, he and Alice have been ‘coming 
to an understanding,’ as he calls it.” 

Jack’s face and voice said unutterable things. 

“Oh!” said Lesbia Moore, and her own face fell 
a little. But, quickly recovering herself, she smiled, 
and cried gaily, “Don’t despair, Mr. Macdonald ; per- 
haps in Mr. Healey’s mind the wish is father to the 
thought.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“Tam afraid there is no hope for me,” he said rue- 
fully. 

Seeing how really downcast he was, Lesbia com- 
posed her face into sympathetic gravity. 

“You must hope for the best,” she said. “There 
is no knowing how things may turn out. But we'll 
talk it over another time,” she added ; ‘I have been 
an unconscionable time over my shopping, and must 
hurry on now. Hope on, hope ever, Mr. Macdonald!” 

With a parting nod and smile, she turned, and 
crossed the bridge. Jack Macdonald, unconsoled, 
strode on into the town, there to enjoy in the society 
of a friend his customary Saturday evening's respite 
from schoolboys and exercise books. 

Lesbia had now three miles and a half of the high 
road before her. She walked along swiftly, not s9 
much because she was in a hurry to reach home as 
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because swift motion was natural and enjoyable to 
her. She was a tall and graceful girl; her face, 
irregular in feature, had the charm of perfect health 
and beautiful colour, and its great expressiveness, 
and the shining intelligence of her dark eyes, made it 
singularly attractive. The road did not present many 
features of interest. It was bordered on either side 
by low hedges, beyond which stretched miles of level 
pasture-land, with only here and there a group of 
trees or a slight undulation of the ground to break 
the monotony. Yet there was a charm in the wide, 
free sweep of earth and sky, and just now, at this 
autumn-time, which was prodigally rich in colour, the 
low hedges and the few trees were bright with red 
and yellow and russet foliage. 

As Lesbia sped along under the open blue sky, her 
thoughts were busy with the news Jack Macdonald 
had just communicated to her. 

“Poor Mr. Macdonald !” she said to herself. ‘“ Poor 
boy!” 

Lesbia knew the story of Jack’s love for Alice 
Kingsley, Mr. Healey’s beautiful niece. Last year 
Alice had spent the whole summer at Brierton Vicar- 
age, and as there was constant friendly intercourse 
between the Vicarage and the Grammar School house- 
holds, Alice and Jack had seen each other almost 
daily during the three months of the girl’s visit. 
Long before the summer was over, Jack's heart was 
won, and he had reason to hope that Alice was not 
indifferent to him. They had met once more at a 
London concert in the winter of the same year, when 
Jack was at home for his Christmas holidays, and 
Alice had made use of the opportunity to tell him 
that she should probably visit Brierton again in the 
summer or autumn of the following year. On that 
shyly spoken communication of Alice’s Jack had been 
building vast hopes. All the year he had lived on 
the anticipation of her coming. Now the long-hoped- 
for time had arrived. Alice was coming; but her 
cousin Harold was with her. 

“Poor boy!” said Lesbia to herself again. “For 
his sake I hope that Mr, Healey’s surmise is a mis- 
taken one.” 

But Lesbia was conscious that her hope was not 
altogether disinterested. It was not only for Jack 
Macdonald’s sake that she hoped Mr. Healey was 
mistaken. 

Her thoughts turned from Alice and Jack to the 
sad story of Harold Healey, the vicar’s only son, Two 
years ago he had come to spend a few months in his 
father’s home at Brierton, before proceeding to the 
London curacy to which he had just been appointed. 
It was about the same time that Lesbia’s home had 
been broken up, and that Lesbia, herself orphaned, 
had come to live with her uncle, the Grammar School 
master. In Harold Healey she found a congenial and 
sympathetic companion. During the short period for 
which they were thrown together she and Harold 
had discovered that they possessed an almost absolute 
identity of tastes and interests, and they had parted 
with mutual regret. Harold went to his curacy, and 
Lesbia had not seen him since. But from Mr. Healey 
she had heard of the sad affliction which had over- 
taken him in the midst of a busy and noble career. 
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A severe illness had left him totally blind. That was 
nearly a year ago. He had been living ever since 
with his mother’s relations, the Kingsleys, for the 
convenience of placing himself under the care of a 
famous London oculist. Up to the present the 
oculist’s skill had been quite unavailing, and Harold’s 
chances of ever recovering his sight were very small. 
He was now coming to Brierton for a few months to 
renew his strength before undergoing another and 
final operation. If that failed, there was nothing 
before him but resignation to lifelong blindness. — It 
seemed an intolerably sad fate to have befallen a man 
of Harold Healey’s stamp—high-souled and aspiring, 
full of energies and enthusiasms, and with something 
of an artist’s passion for all that was beautiful in the 
world. 

“T am glad Brierton lies westward,” thought Lesbia ; 
““T could never have walked towards that gloomy 
cloud and turned my back on this magnificent colour.” 

Brierton Grammar School stood back from the high 
road at the entrance to the village. It was a large, 
rambling old building, pleasant in aspect, with its 
subdued red colouring and its low, broad, octagon- 
paned windows. When Lesbia reached the outer gate, 
she stood there awhile to take a last look at the sky. 

“I wish someone cared,” she thought wistfully— 
“T wish someone cared about these things as I do. 
Not only for nature, for sunsets, and free air and the 
night skies, but for the things belonging to the best 
and noblest human life. We are so dull here; our 
thoughts never go out to the great world. We 
stagnate ; what we thought last autumn we think 
this.” 

While she still lingered at the gate, her mind full 
of a wistful restlessness, there came along the road 
from Oldborough a familiar figure, rushing along at 
breakneck speed. It was the Rev. Henry Healey, 
known far and wide for his eccentricity and his good- 
ness of heart. He was always ina hurry, his clerical 
hat on the back of his head, his coat-tails flying. 

“Have you heard the news, Lesbia?” he cried, as he 
drew near and perceived the girl standing at the 
gate ; “ Harold is coming! Harold is coming !” 

Before she could reply, he had passed and was 
almost out of hearing. She laughed as she watched 
the retreating coat-tails, and as she turned towards 
the house the words “Harold is coming! Harold is 
coming !” rang in her ears with a happy persistence. 

* * * x * * 

On the first afternoon after the arrival of Alice and 
Harold at Brierton Vicarage, Jack Macdonald was in 
the Grammar School playground among the boys. 
Instead of joining in their games as was his wont, 
rushing and shouting like a very boy himself, he was 
standing moodily against the wooden fence which 
separated the playground from the garden-path lead- 
ing up to the house. 

As he stood there, the cousins entered, bound on a 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Moore. 

Alice, a girl of great beauty, with a colour softly 
brilliant in her rounded cheeks, and with brown eyes 
large and gentle, held her cousin’s arm. The lids 
were drooped over Harold’s sightless eyes, and the ex- 
pression on his fine sensitive face was disturbed and 
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sad. In this, his first walk in blindness through the 
scenes known to him from boyhood, he was feeling 
with keen pain the extent and awfulness of his afflic- 
tion. Alice’s sweet face was raised to her cousin’s with 
a look of deep pity and solicitude. 

Jack Macdonald was smitten with jealousy and 
misery at the sight, interpreting it as he did in the 
light of Mr. Healey’s surmise that Harold and Alice 
had “come to an understanding.” 

Alice, catching sight of Jack on the other side of 
the fence, bowed, and a shy glad smile brightened 
her face. 

Jack returned the bow in a manner which he be- 
lieved to be icily and distantly courteous, and then 
turned to the boys and joined in a football scuffle. 
Alice’s face was covered with distressed surprise, and 
when she spoke again to Harold, he wondered at the 
note of pain that had come into her voice. 

* * * * * * 

Jack, by the course of conduct he doggedly pursued, 
gave himself and Alice no chance of understanding 
how matters really stood. When Alice visited the 
Grammar School he kept carefully out of the way, 
and refused invitation after invitation to go to the 
Vicarage to join the evening social parties which were 
arranged for the benefit of Alice and Harold. When 
he could not plead school duties, he gave out as av 
excuse that he was studying hard for an examination. 
He did, indeed, sit every evening in the deserted 
schoolroom with a pile of books beside him, making 
manful efforts to absorb himself in them, but he 
studied to little purpose. In those days his frank 
boyish face grew very morose. He drew into himself, 
and wore his heart on his sleeve no longer, even be. 
fore Lesbia Moore. 

Lesbia was constantly at the Vicarage, and in the 
company of Alice and the Healeys. Keeping her 
eyes open—for Jack Macdonald’s sake—she could see 
little ground for suggesting hope and comfort to 
him. Harold and his cousin were certainly on terms 
of close and kindly intimacy. Alice was eyes to the 
blind man. She seemed to know his wants and 
wishes by instinct, and to be able to satisfy them 
with a delicate tact which never made the strong 
man wince under his helplessness and dependence. 
It was Alice who read to him—Alice who wrote for 
him, and Alice who helped to guide his steps; and 
Harold seemed to turn to her instinctively for help 
and comprehension. 

It was very evident, too, that it was the desire of 
Mr. Healey’s heart to see his son united to Alice. He 
confided this desire to Lesbia. 

“You see, Lesbia,” he said one day, “it is not only 
that she is a sweet and beautiful girl, but she will 
some day be rich. That sounds shockingly mercenary, 
no doubt. But Iam thinking of poor Harold. I, as 
you are aware, my dear, am as poor as a church 
mouse, and there’s nothing to come to him when I am 
dead. If he is blind for life, what is he to do? He 
says that he intends making a career for himself, in 
spite of his blindness, should he have to resign 
himself to it for life. Well, he may, or he may not. 
There is no lack of character and spirit in Harold, 
but it isn’t given to more than one man in a million 
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to be a Fawcett ora Milton. If he marries Alice, aj 
will be well.” 

“ They are not actually engaged?” Lesbia ventureg 
to ask—in behalf of Jack Macdonald. 

“Oh, no, not yet!” said Mr. Healey cheerfully; 
“and nothing has been said to me about it; but [I 
expect every day to have Alice presented to me asa 
daughter-in-law. It is easy to see that they cannot 
get on without one another.” 

And, indeed, it did look like it. Lesbia’s heart felt 
strangely heavy, and she looked sadly upon Jack when 
next she saw the moody boy. 

Lesbia found Alice Kingsley changed from the 
light-hearted girl who had come to Brierton in the 
summer of the previous year. She was very reserved; 
and there was often a look of pain on her faee, 
Lesbia thought it must be the shadow of Harold's 
trouble falling upon her. But there was not intimacy 
and cordiality enough between the two girls to induce 
confidences on either side, and <s the weeks wore on 
the constraint between them rather increased than 
diminished. 

Lesbia and Harold meanwhile had resumed the in- 
terrupted intercourse of two years ago with mutual 
pleasure. They were attracted to one another by their 
intellectual and artistic sympathies. Harold’s blind- 
ness had not interfered with his mental growth; it 
seemed, on the contrary, to have given to his intellect 
a greater depth and concentrativeness. Lesbia soon 
found her own mind ripening and developing by 
contact with his. The stagnation, which the dull 
life in the remote little village had begun to cause, 
was broken up, and her thoughts flowed freely once 
more. Old enthusiasms revived, and she listened 
with vivid interest to what Harold had to say of 
the great social movements of the time, and the part 
he had hoped to play in them. 

The beautiful autumn-time wore on. The glory 
of colour on trees and hedges heightened from day 
to day ; and every evening the great sky was splendid 
with the pageantry of sunsets. One late October 
afternoon Lesbia joined Mr. Healey, Harold, and 
Alice in a Jong rambling excursion through the lanes 
and fields. It happened—as somehow it had often 
happened lately—that Harold and Lesbia walked to- 
gether, while Mr. Healey and Alice went on in front. 
Lesbia had become as tactful as Alice herself in 
guiding the blind man when he needed guiding, and 
leaving him to grope his own way where he was able 
to do so. From the high road they turned into a 
beautiful lane of a character rare in that little wooded 
region. It was bordered, avenue-like, with trees of a 
considerable height. The roadway was strewn with 
fallen leaves, but enough foliage still remained on 
the trees to make a semi-shade in the lane. Harold 
and Lesbia passed suddenly out of this shade into 
view of a sunny open prospect of meadow-land. 
He put out his hand, groping. Lesbia took it; and 
he held hers in a strong, grateful clasp. She was glad 
he could not see her face. Never in her life had she 
been moved as she was moved now, with a passion that 
was half joy, half pain in its intensity. She could 
not but know what the tumult of feeling meant. 
Her intellectual] sympathy with Harold and her 
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“*Harold is coming! Harold is coming!’”—p. 871. 


compassion for his affliction were comprehended in 
something greater and deeper than either. The hot 
blood rushed to her face. 

Then, looking across the meadow, she saw Alice 
glancing back from the gate at the end. She gently 
drew her hand from Harold's. 

“There is Alice looking for us,” she said. “Shall 


>” 


we hurry on? 


From that day Lesbia followed Jack Macdonald’s 
example, and on one pretext and another absented 
herself from the Vicarage, and declined to join Harold 
and Alice in-their walks and excursions. Now and 
then she yielded to Alice’s anxious solicitations, or to 
Harold's earnestly expressed wish, that she should 
accompany them; and on those occasions it puzzled 





her to find that Alice seemed deliberately to contrive 
that she and Harold should be thrown together. 

In November, autumn passed very suddenly into 
winter. Strong winds came and swept the trees bare, 
carpeting the lanes thickly with the rich spoil. Then 
came snow and sharp frosts. The beauty of many- 
hued foliage was replaced by that of the dark tracery 
of boughs against clear blue skies, and by the glitter 
of frost, or the pure whiteness of snow, on road and 
field and hedgerow. 

About the end of November, Alice and Harold re- 
turned to London. Harold went hopefully. During 
the last few weeks, favourable symptoms had developed, 
and he was sanguine that the operation he was about 
to go through would be successful. When he bade 
good-bye to Lesbia, there was a subdued excitement 
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in his manner—very different from his habitual 
serenity—and he seemed to be holding himself in 
great restraint. 

“T hope to sce you before long, Miss Moore,” he said, 
with a significant and pathetic emphasis on the word 
“see.” 

And Lesbia managed to echo the hope cordially and 
sympathisingly, but without displaying any undue 
emotion. 

Alice went back to London with the suffering look 
in her brown eyes grown deeper and more wistful, 
and with half the colour gone from her cheeks and 
lips; for on the day of her farewell visit to the 
Grammar School, Jack Macdonald had remained true 
to his policy of keeping out of the way. 

Alice and Harold gone, things settled down out- 
wardly just as usual at Brierton. It was only out- 
wardly, however, for the lives of two persons at least 
had greatly changed since the early autumn-time. 

Lesbia found it almost impossible to go on as before. 
She was sometimes frightened at the force of the pas- 
sion that possessed her. Setting aside her love for 
Harold, too, intercourse with him had aroused within 
her a strong desire for fullef life, and she felt that 
Brierton could not hold her much longer. But for 
the present she scarcely knew what to do. As Jack 
Macdonald, in the hope of drowning his grief, had 
plunged feverishly into study, Lesbia, with the same 
intent, devoted herself industriously to her favourite 
pursuit of painting. It pleased her fancy to seek out 
and depict the most desolate winter scenes she could 
find, and for the time her passion lent her brush a 
power it had not hitherto possessed. 

One January afternoon she made her way to the 
Marsh--a dreary expanse of level land where the 
little river Devon, grown slow and muddy since it 
left the town, made its sluggish way down to the 
sea. A low, sullen sky brooded above the waste, and a 
flock of sea-birds, flapping their wings, flew screaming 
across it. A solitary sail came slowly down the 
stagnant-looking river. 

Lesbia sat down on one of the old contorted tree- 
trunks which were scattered about on the short grass, 
The scene depressed her, as well it might. It was so 
joyless, so colourless. 

“It is like the life that lies before me,” she said. 

Then a sudden revulsion of feeling came. All that 
was strong and healthy in her came to the rescue, and 
protested against her present mood of brooding and 
gloom. 

“Tam foolish to stay here nursing my passion and 
wasting my life,” she said. “I must find absorbing 
work of some kind to do. I can paint, I can teach, I 
can even write a little. I am not wanted at the 
Grammar School. I would rather earn my own 
living than depend on my uncle. I will write to my 
friends in London and ask them to let me stay with 
them while I look about me. Hard work of some 
kind I must have.” 

She stood up, and her dark eyes looked resolutely 
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across the waste. While she looked, a flush of red 
broke into the grey sky over the unseen sea. Lesbia 
smiled. 

“T accept the sign,” she said. “Something bright is 
coming into my life. I am going to find work to do, 
and to be happy in it.” 

But Lesbia had not read the sign exactly aright, 
When she reached the Grammar School, Harold Healey 
met her at the gate. His hazel eyes, bright and clear, 
looked into hers with a great joy. 

Lesbia hurried forward, both hands held out. 

“You can see! Oh, Harold, you can see !” she cried, 
all personal feeling for the moment lost in pure plea- 
sure that the blind man had received his sight. 

Harold's eyes devoured her face. 

“ Yes, I can see,” he said. ‘ And, Lesbia, you know 
what it was my eyes most longed to look upon?” 

She gazed at him wondering, a delicious sense of 
impending joy stealing over her. 

“T have come straight here,” he went on, never 
moving his eyes from her face. “I have not even been 
home. Itwas your face I longed to see, Lesbia, before 
I looked on anyone else’s.” 

“ My face?” said Lesbia. 

It was a very glowing face just then, and some- 
thing in the dawning surprised gladness of the deep 
shining eyes made Harold bold. He took the radiant 
face in his hands and kissed it. 


A little later Harold was explaining matters. 

“ Alice and I have been friends, you know, since we 
were children,” he said. “ We have been like brother 
and sister. My blindness and her kind care for me 
drew us closer still ; but there was never a thought of 
love between us. Vou have haunted my thoughts, 
Lesbia, ever since I first saw you two years ago. This 
autumn-time I learned to love you. Alice knew my 
secret. She thought you cared for me too, and tried 
to give us opportunities of being together. We could 
not understand why at the last you avoided me so. I 
longed to speak to you before I went away, but I 
could not ask you to give yourself to a helpless blind 
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man, 


An hour later Lesbia knocked at the door of Jack 
Macdonald's schoolroom. It was quite dark then. 
Jack was sitting at his desk with a lamp and a pile 
of exercise-books beside him. He had grown to look 
much older during the four months since he had 
heard of the “understanding” between Alice and 
Harold. 

“Mr. Macdonald,” said Lesbia, walking up to him, 
“it was all a mistake about Alice. Write to her at 
once!” 

Jack sprang from his seat, upsetting the ink all 
over an exercise, which was already well smeared and 
blotted. 

“A mistake? What do you mean? How do you 
know?” he said, staring at Lesbia’s happy face. 

“ TTarold told me!” she said. 

KaTE LEE. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
DO WE KNOW HOW TO LIVE? 


PHILOSO- 
A PHER came 
to a ferry and got 
into the boat which 
was to take him 
across a Highland 
lake. The talk be- 
tween him.and the 
boatman was plea- 
sant at first, in the 
calm. As the boat 
went further, the 
wind increased, and 
the waves splashed. 
Yet the philosopher 
heeded not. Nay, 
worse, he _ said, 
“Boatman, do you 
know ontology ?” 
and the answer was, “ No.”—“ Well,” said the wise- 
acre, “you have lost half your existence.” The 
wind blew stronger, and the boat tossed higher, 
and at length the boatman said to the wiseacre, 
“Will you let me ask you one question? Can 
you swim ?””—“ No,” said the philosopher.—“ Then,” 
was the reply, “you have lost the whole of your 
existence, for this boat is going to sink in five 
minutes.” Reader, do you and I know how to 
live? If not, we are losing the whole of our exist- 
ence. We sometimes ask, “Is life worth living?” 
The answer depends, to a great degree, upon our- 
selves. When aman said to Diogenes that it was a 
bad thing to live, ‘‘ Not to live,” said he, “ but to 
live badly.” 














“THE CHILDREN’S TEETH ARE SET ON 
EDGE.” 

A Sundiay-school boy, being asked by the superin- 
tendent if his father were a Christian, replied, 
“Yes, sir, but he is not working at it much.” 
Another boy, the son of a clergyman, greatly 
disliked going to church, saying that the minister 
who preached did not mean what he said. So it is 
that the inconsistencies of parents are noted by child- 
ren, and cannot fail to injure them. 


“THESE HAVE NO ROOT.” 

The great blizzard that passed over part of the 
South of England last March in some places near 
Plymouth blew down trees so thickly that it looked 
as if they had been mown by an enormous scythe. 
So many fell, that it has been impossible to remove 
them all yet. A correspondent informs us that in a 
wood which he visited not long ago there were leaves 
on the fallen trees as abundant and healthy-looking 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


as those on the trees beside them that had not been 
uprooted. Here is an answer to persons who imply 
that Christianity is useless because those in whom 
the-root of faith no longer exists sometimes seem to 
bring forth the fruit of good living better than do 
many who profess and call themselves Christians. 
Why is it that many nominal unbelievers live as 
good lives as nominal Christians? Because, being 
born and brought up in a Christian country, they 
retain within themselves the grace and strength of 
the religion which they fancy they have discarded. 
The trees about which we have been speaking, pro- 
duced green leaves because the sap that they had 
before being thrown down is still in them, and much 
earth still clings to the uptorn roots; but how will it 
be in a year or two? 
e 

FOUND BY ALL WHO TRULY SEEK HIM. 

At midnight on the 17th of August, 1869, Stanley 
knocked at a bedroom door in the Grand Hotel, 
Paris. He came, in answer to a telegram, straight 
from Madrid. “Come in, sir. Who are you?” said 
a voice within.—“ My name is Stanley,” answered 
the young correspondent.—“ Ah! yes. Sit down; 
I have important business on hand for you.” The 
manager of the New York Herald was in bed; but 
throwing his dressing-gown over his shoulders, he 
asked, ‘“‘Where do you think Livingstone is?” —“ I 
really do not know, sir."—“ Do you think he is 
alive?” Stanley oracularly remarked that he might 
or might not be. ‘“ Well,” said Mr. Bennett, “I 
think he is alive, and that he can be found; and I 
am going to send you to find him.”—* What!” cried 
Stanley, “do you really think I ean find Dr. Living- 
stone? Do you mean me to go to Central Africa?” 
Mr. Bennett said that was his precise meaning. 

Make your own plans, but find Livingstone. Spare 
no expense. When a thousand pounds have been 
spent, then draw another, and another, and another 
after that—only FIND LIVINGSTONE!” 
anyone who was even half as much in earnest in 
seeking his Saviour failed to find Him? 


Has ever 


THE SUNDAY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 

It is remarkable that, whilst we as a nation are 
inclining to relax our observance of the Lord’s Day, 
in France and other Continental countries there is 
a steadily increasing movement in the opposite 
direction. The International Congress, held in Paris 
in September, 1889, awakened public attention to this 
subject. Upwards of two hundred leading men, of 
almost every variety of political and religious opinions, 
there met to discuss it. This resulted in the forma- 
tion of the “Popular League for Sunday rest in 
France,” under the presidency of M. Jules Simon 
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and of M. Léon Say, two distinguished statesmen 
of the Liberal school. Its basis is neutrality as 
regards religion, so as to unite all right-minded 
men of every creed. There are other societies at 
work of a distinetly religious character; but the 
League bids fair to be the most successful, as it is 
supported by representative men of every kind, such 
as the Minister of Public Works, the heads of great 
mercantile associations, bishops, Protestant pastors, 
etc. Branches have been formed not only in Paris, 
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and one that can only be learned with lifelong 
patience. We must not think that we have got a 
good education merely because our parents paid 
highly for us at school. Schools prepare young 
people for competitive examinations and the univer. 
sities, but this is not teaching them how to live. In 
this respect the children of rich people often get the 
worst education that is to be had for money; the 
children of the poor often get the best for nothing, 
Our parents may have done their best to give us a 
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THE GALLERY OF BATTLES, VERSAILLES. 


but in most of the large towns, e.g., Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Lille. It would be far better if all 
were agreed in acknowledging the Divine claims of 
the day; yet we are thankful that so many are 
seeking to secure a weekly rest for their fellow-man. 
“Man,” said Jules Simon at a meeting of the League 
last March, “is not a sort of self-acting machine ; 
he is something more—he is thought, he is a heart, 
and he must consequently have time to hear his 
heart beat.” Proudhon long since said that “in the 
observance of the Sunday, lies the most fruitful 
principle of our future progress.” Many are the in- 
direct testimonies thus given to the truth of our 
Lord’s words, “The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath ; therefore the Son of man 
is Lord also of the Sabbath.” 


WHAT IS A GOOD EDUCATION? 
We may have received an expensive education, 
but it has been no education at all if we have not 
learned how to live. Life is the finest of fine arts, 


good education, but we may not have done all we 
could ourselves. We may have learned classics, 
mathematics, and modern languages, and may have 
a smattering of all the ’ologies; but if along with 
book-learning we have not learned to be and to do 
good, to be happy or at least content—in a word, to 
perform well our part in life, we cannot be said to be 
educated. 
SUCH IS FAME. 

What an illustration of the text, “ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity,” is afforded by a walk through the 
galleries of the Palace of Versailles, near Paris! In 
those long corridors and rooms are hundreds and 
thousands of pictures of kings, queens, generals, and 
statesmen, the names of most of whom are unknown 
to even educated sight-seers. They were thought 
somebodies in their day, but now they are nobodies. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
Our knowledge of the sun has increased with our 
increasing knowledge of the earth. As a result of 
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the use of the spectroscope, we assume with con- 
fidence the identity of things in the sun and things 
on the earth. We speak, for instance, of having 
found iron in the sun. But in how different a con- 
dition from that in which it exists on our earth! 
What is here a dense solid, is there an ethereal gas. 
The nature is the same, the condition as unlike 
as possible. In the same way, our knowledge of 
God increases as we increase our knowledge of our- 
selves. This must follow from the fact, which He 
has Himself revealed to us, that we were made in 
His image and likeness. In Him and in us there 
must be much that is alike in nature, but how 
unlike in condition nevertheless !_ May the likeness 
become more and more!—our wills ever being 
brought into more complete harmony with His will, 
man becoming more godly! Meanwhile, what we 
know of the best men impresses us with a feeling 
of the greatness of the unknown in God which it 
suggests. 
KILLING THEIR CHRIST. 

Long ago, in times of ignorance, a company 
of German villagers, desiring a painted figure of 
Christ, went to a certain painter to give their com- 
mission. “Do they wish the Figure to be dead or 
alive?” he asks. They consult together awhile, and 
then reply that they wish Him to be alive: “ For 
then, if He should not please us, we can easily strike 
Him dead.” This is like what many who profess 
and call themselves Christians do. We follow the 
precepts of Christ as long as they please us, but 
when they cease to do so, we make them a dead 
letter. The business of life would be much more 
successful, in the best sense of the term, if we 
made Him an active, instead of a sleeping, partner 
in our business. We are told that on one occasion 
His disciples toiled all night and took no fish when 
He was away, and that when He came back to them, 
and they let down a net at His bidding, they enclosed 
a great multitude of fishes. 


ENFORCED IDLENESS. 

To energetic people the most painful thing about 
sickness is the enforced idleness it causes. What 
can be more annoying than to have to ignore en- 
gagements for work which would be profitable and 
interesting? And yet the time of sickness need not 
and should not be wasted. It is very far from being 
wasted if it teach patience and widen our sym- 
pathies. An invalid said that she was sorry she had 
not made a better use of her health before it was 
taken from her. “Are you sure,” replied a friend, 
“that you are now making the best use of your 
sickness ? ” : 

FEARING GOD AND NOTHING ELSE. 

A true Christian is necessarily a brave man ; for 
the fear of God takes from him all other fear. He 
has no dread of death, which, to him, seems only a 
“portal of the life Elysian.” ‘“O death, where is thy 
sting?” he can ask triumphantly, as a Christian Eng- 


lish general did on receiving a fatal bullet into his 
chest. It is related of Lord Clyde that on one 
oceasion he asked his officers to pick him the 
bravest men from his small army before Delhi, to 
form the forlorn hope in a desperate attack. It was 
on a Sunday evening. “There is a prayer-meeting 
going on now,” they said, “in the camp. If you go 
there you will find all the bravest men !” 


DEAFNESS. 

Once when Bishop Thirlwall, who was very deaf, 
was walking with a friend who knew the bishop's 
infirmity, the friend remarked : “It’s wet, my lord 
bishop.’”—“ Eh?” said the bishop.—“ It’s wet, my 
lord.”—“ Eh?” repeated the bishop. The observa- 
tion had to be made several times before the bishop 
could catch its meaning. “Strange how little one 
loses by being deaf!” he exclaimed. We may not 
lose much when we are too deaf to hear the chatter 
of unthinking or of ill-natured people, and we may 
even be gainers if, when the hearing of our outward 
ears grows weaker, the ears of the soul become more 
acute; but what a loss they have who do not attend 
to those words which our Lord so frequently uttered 
when on earth, and which He still addresses to us: 
“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

Some of us know the faults and imperfections of 
our work and lives as well or better than do our 
critics. If we think at all, we cannot but sympathise 
with the old painter of Sienna, who, with his hands 
crossed meekly on his breast and head bent rever- 
ently low, turned away from his canvas, before which 
he had stood long in silent meditation, saying : 
“May God forgive me that I did not do it better.” 


“JUST WAITING.” 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


A military friend who went the other day to Ire- 
land to see his aged father says that the last days 
on earth of the old man quite astonished him, so 
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happily and peacefully were they spent. Having 
made his will and arranged all his business, he said, 
“T am just waiting,” with as much apparent satis- 
faction as a schoolboy says, “I am going home.” 
Every day he sat with his Bible on his knee, ‘ just 
waiting.” This reminds us of some striking words 
which were written by the authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s 
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Webster. True taste consists in a relish for good 
things—in the power which finds beauty everywhere, 


WORTH WAITING FOR. 
The tools for Christian service are often strangely 
put into the hands that use them. When Robert 
Moffat and his fellow-missionaries went out to Africa, 
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Cabin.” They are quoted in her biography : “I feel 
about all things now as I do about the things that 
happen in an hotel after my trunk is packed to go 
home. I may be vexed and annoyed, . . . but 
what of it! Iam going home soon.” 


LET US PART WITH IT. 

Our readers will remember what a master of 
English fiction said, in the person of his ‘‘ Cheap 
Jack”: “She was not a bad wife, but she had a 
temper. If she could have parted with that one 
article at a sacrifice, I would not have swopped her 
away in exchange for any other woman in England.” 
The most important business in life which God is at 
this moment giving to us is to part with this or 
some other “article,” the possession of which is 
marring the ideal, or plan, which He has for our lives. 


GOOD AND BAD TASTE. 

Some people think that good taste is the same as 
fault-finding and fastidiousness. Daniel Webster 
was not of this opinion. A gentleman was once 
mentioned to him as ‘‘a man of very fine tastes.” 
“T think hima man of very fine distastes,” replied 


a barrier blocked their path. The Colonial Govem- 
ment refused them permission to enter Namaqua- 
land. It was mistakenly supposed that a mission 
settlement in the interior would be a focus of dis- 
order, and in perpetual danger of destruction. 
Reasoning beat against the obstinacy of the official 
mind in vain. There was nothing fer it but to wait. 
Moffat was ill-pleased ; but he went to live with a 
Dutch farmer at Stellenbosch, thirty-six miles only 
from Cape Town, and with the energy that belonged 
to his character he gave himself to the study of 
the Dutch language. It was hardly then in his 
original programme, but he could not remain idle. 
And he soon found that the thorough knowledge he 
acquired had been well worth waiting for. The 
grievous obstacle was, after all, an advantage. A 
day came when the young missionary had to conduct 
delicate and difficult negotiations with suspicious 
and turbulent Boers. Opportunities came for speak- 
ing of his Master to the Dutch settlers. He would 
have been a man without tools if he had not 
adequately known their tongue. He had occasion 
many times to thank God for that first fruitful 
check to his zeal. ‘Fhere is encouragement in the 
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fact for hindered workers. In other instances after- 
gains may be made to accrue from temporary diffi- 
culties. Find new tools in the trying seasons of 
thwarted progress. 


A NOTEWORTHY LETTER. 

John Newton closes a letter to a friend with these 
words : “ You kindly inquire after my health. My- 
self and my family are, through the Divine favour, 
perfectly well; yet healthy as I am, 1 labour under a 
growing disorder, for which there is no cure—I mean 
old age. Iam not sorry it is a mortal disease from 
which no one recovers ; for who would live always in 
such a world as this who has hopes of inheritance in 
the world of Light? I am now in my seventy-second 
year, and seem to have lived long enough for myself. 
I know what the world can do, and what it cannot 
do. It can neither give nor take away that peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding; it cannot 
soothe a wounded conscience, nor enable us to meet 
death with content—One only can do this.” 


FOR THE STUDY AND THE HOME. 

It is doubtful whether any of the four Gospels is 
more pregnant with teaching than the fourth ; so we 
are not surprised to see that the Rev. J. S. Exell, 
as editor of “ The Biblical Illustrator,” published by 
Messrs. Nisbet, is devoting three volumes to the 
elucidation of St. John’s Gospel. The second has 
just been issued, and carries the reader from the 
eighth to the fifteenth chapter. -The work is-a 
fund of expository passages culled from every 
branch of the Christian Chureh. Anecdote is not 
overlooked, and where it serves the purpose of illus- 
trating the sacred text, it is judiciously introduced, 
though the bulk of the quotations are from various 
well-known divines, British and American. As an 
index to the treatment of divers passages at the 
hands of great thinkers, the value of this admirable 
series cannot be over-estimated. — From Messrs. 
Longmans we have received a volume entitled 
“The Christian Home,” by the distinguished 
preacher Canon Knox-Little. To many readers 
his treatment of his subject will seem too ex- 
clusively of a certain school of thought, but it is 
impossible not to recognise the high tone of his 
work, and the sound practical advice which he 
tenders. In substance, the work consists of ad- 
dresses which have been delivered in different 
places, and some of them have evidently not gained 
by transcription. — The same publishers are re- 
sponsible for “ Life Renewed : a Manual for Con- 
valescents,” undertaken by Mr. E. Granger at the 
suggestion of the Bishop of Newcastle, who himself 
contributes a very brief preface to the volume. The 
aim of the book is well expressed in its title, and it 
comprises a series of daily readings and meditations 
for a month.—A very interesting book is the Rev. 
A. C. Turberville’s “Types of the Saintly Life” 
(Elliot Stock), though we are not sure that the 
field from which the types are drawn is not rather 
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wider than some would approve. From Marcus 
Aurelius to President Garfield is a long journey, 
and affords abundant scope for discursive treatment. 
—We have also to acknowledge the receipt of a 
short sketch of the life of “ Peter Jackson, the 
Missionary Cabman,” by J. Forbes Moncrietf (Andrew 
Stephenson, Edinburgh) ; “ Brief Sketches of C.M.S. 
Missions,” Part IIT. (J. Nisbet and Co.); “ An Essay 
on the Genealogy of Jesus of Nazareth,” by Lewis 
Abramowitch (J. Loxton and Co., Sydney, N.S.W.) ; 
and “Everyday Thoughts for Everyday Children,” 
by Edith Marshall (Elliot Stock). 


TO PREVENT FAMILY QUARRELS. 


We have read somewhere the following arrangement 
for avoiding family quarrels :—‘‘ You see, sir,” said 
an old man, speaking of a couple who lived in per- 
fect harmony in his neighbourhood, “they’d agreed 
between themselves that whenever he came home a 
little contrairy and out of temper, he wore his hat 
en the back of his head, and then she never said a 
word ; and if she came in a little cross and crooked, 
she threw her shawl over her left shoulder, and then 
he never said a word.” As it takes two to make a 
quarrel, either the husband or the wife might often 
prevent one by stepping out of the room at the nick 
of time ; by endeavouring to divert attention and 
conversation from the burning question ; above all, 
by breathing an instantaneous prayer to God for 
calmness before making any reply. 


SUFFERING FOOLS GLADLY. 

Sir Walter Scott towards the end of his life 
declared for himself that though few men had seen 
more society than he, few had enjoyed it more, or 
been bored Jess by tiresome people. Indeed, he 
would not admit that any people were tiresome. 
“T have rarely, if ever,” he says, “found anyone 
out of whom I could not extract amusement or edi- 
fication.” 


RESOLUTE HOPE CAN RESCUE. 

If pity for the erring must always remain the 
feeling of a heart given to Christian philanthropy, 
is there not a limit to efforts to restore? Can 
Christ’s injunction to forgive to seventy times seven 
times apply in the case of one who deliberately 
absconds from the range of kindness ? 
questions which any seeker of human strays may 
have to answer. The right reply is surely shown in 
an instance from the annals of a Boys’ Home. A 
wild city waif had been taken in at his own re- 
quest, and he gave more trouble than probably a score 
of the other inmates. It was not that he was 
phenomenally mischievous, but he was continually 
running away. The habits of the streets were 
strong upon him, and they overpowered the wish for 
better things. Again and again he was missing, 
and as many times he was traced out and persuaded. 
tocome back. It seemed as if the work was vain 
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when poor wayward Bob vanished at the beginning of 
the Derby race week. Why should more time and 
trouble be bestowed in return for his ingratitude ? 
But the head of the Home refused to yield to 
despair, Once more the searchers went out. They 
looked for the truant in the huddled crowd of 
miserable sleepers-out on the Downs the night before 
the big race. It was unseasonable weather, with a 
thick ground-fog. And Bob was discovered, a sorry 
sight, wet and draggled, coiled up in a ditch, A 
fearful cold was upon him. Kindly, tenderly, he 
was coaxed to return with his friends. And self- 
disgust, together with the attraction of a resolute 
hope for him which he himself had hardly shared, 
now turned the odds of the fight in favour of rescue. 
Slowly, yet surely, Bob was won. In the course of 
years he became an upright and useful young 
colonist. It had paid to keep pegging away at his 
deliverance. 
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THE “QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from June 25th, 
1891, up to and including July 24th, 1891. Sub. 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow.- 
ledged next month :— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. E., Govan (45th 
donation), ds. ; A Reader of THE QUIVER, 10s. ; A Glasgow 
Mother (17th donation), Is. 

For The London Aged Christian Society: Mrs. Elles, 
Acton, £1 1s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: S.S.S., Birmingham, 5s.; 
S , Leamington, ds. 

For The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children: **One who Loves Little Children,” 5s. 





** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
ward to the institutions cencerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this Magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

121. What description of a sheepfold is given by 
our blessed Lord in the parable of the Good Shep- 
herd? oa 

122. Quote passage which shows the danger attend- 
ing the occupation of a shepherd. 

123. What writer in the Old Testament uses the 
similitude of a shepherd to express God’s loving care 
of man? 

124. What words of Our Lord show God’s knowledge 
of us individually ? 

125. Quote some words from the Old Testament 
which express the lesson taught by Christ in feeding 
the five thousand. 

126. What lesson do we learn from Christ's interview 
with the woman of Samaria? 

127. In what way did Christ manifest Himself as 
“The Light of the World”? 

128. What great truth was set forth by our blessed 
Lord in His interview with Martha? 

129. On what occasion is it said of our Lord that in 
prayer “He lifted up His eyes to Heaven”? 

130. What event connected with the Gentile world 
took place with our Lord soon after His triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem? 

131. What universal law was declared by Jesus in 
His interview with some Greeks? 

132. On what occasion did a voice from Heaven 
declare the glory of Christ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 800. 

109. It is the only miracle related by all the four 
Evangelists. (St. John vi. 1—14; St. Matt. xiv. 13—21; 
St. Mark vi. 30—44; and St. Luke ix. 10—17.) 

110. He calls it the Sea of Tiberias, which was the 
name given to it by the Romans, Tiberias wasa town 
on its western shore. (St. John vi. 1.) 

111, Because Philip was born at Bethsaida, near 
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which the miracle took place, and to test his faith, 
he knowing the difficulty of obtaining food in that 
neighbourhood. (St. John vi. 5; i. 44.) 

112. Jesus commanded His disciples to gather up 
the fragments, that there might be no waste. (St. 
John vi. 12.) 

113. The word used for basket by the four Evangel- 
ists in the account of the feeding of the five thousand 
signifies a hand-basket, while the word used in the 
account of feeding the four thousand signifies a large 
basket or hamper. (St. John vi. 13; St. Matt. xv. 37; 
xvi. 9—10; Acts ix. 25.) 

114. Faith; for He ays, “This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.” (St. 
John vi. 26—29.) 

115. By declaring Himself to be the true Bread: 
“T am the Bread of Life.” (St. John vi. 32, 34, 35; 
iv. 15.) 

116. The Prophet whose coming Moses had foretold. 
(St. John vii. 40; Deut. xviii. 15—18.) 

117. On each of the first seven days the priest and 
people went in procession to the Pool of Siloam, 
whence he took water, and brought it in a golden 
bowl to the temple, the people joining in singing 
Psalms cxiii—cxviii. It was doubtless in reference 
to this that Jesus on the eighth day stood and cried, 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink.” 
(St. John vii. 37; Lev. xxiii. 37; etc.) 

118. The sin of lying, as being incomplete antagon- 
ism with God, who is the God of Truth. (St. John 
viii. 44.) 

119. Because they looked upon blindness and such- 
like calamities as the direct result of sin; also some 
taught that it was possible to sin before being born. 
(St: John ix. 2, 34; St, Luke xiii. 1—5.) 

120, The Jews agreed “ that if any man did confess 
that Jesus was Christ, he should be put out of the 
synagogue.” (St, John ix, 22. 
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TIVHE welfare 

of the rising 

, « generation is a 
theme that is 

AA happily attract- 
; ing very much 
of popular atten- 

tion in our day. 
Indeed, as time 

goes on, the 
claims of child- 

hood become in- 
creasingly recog- 

nised, and each 
decade of this 
latter half of the 
nineteenth cen- 

tury sees rapid 
progress in the 
development of 





met ideas and plans 

b= for the mental 

and physical im- 

a provement of the 

e juvenile popula- 
tion. 


Various schemes have been set on foot, of recent 
date, for the children’s benefit : schemes that include 
educational advance, general and technical; care in 
sickness, temporary and permanent; and provision 
for the fuller development of the whole nature. Fore- 
most amongst the latter is that scheme of country 
holidays to which the attention of our readers has 
already been drawn. By means of the fortnight’s 
holiday the children of the labouring poor in crowded 
town and city learn something of country life and 
simple pleasures, whilst picking up rosy cheeks and 
“famous” appetites. Indeed, thoughtful considera- 
tion of the results of such holidays leads to the con- 
clusion that, much as they undoubtedly accomplish 
on the physical side, the effect on mind and heart is 
even more marked and beneficial. 

The power of the holiday to brighten the vision 
and inspire the element of hope is, perhaps, beyond 
the comprehension of those who have not in some 
measure fathomed the dull monotony of the ordinary 
life of a working home. But it is a sorrowful fact 
that our fellow-countrymen, by the thousand, do grow 
from infancy to age without sweet hopes or tender 
memories to brighten a dull and heavy road. Work 
at school, work at home, scant intervals for leisure or 
for play, the daily routine going on in ceaseless round, 
week in, week out—is it wonderful that after such a 
childhood the entrance into “teens” and liberty so 
often marks the beginning of a search after change 
and variety, taking mostly the direction of pleasures 
thatare doubtful, if not actually vicious and degrading? 

Youth is, indeed, the time of activity, and the in- 
stinct that prompts the frolic of kitten or puppy is 
no less marked in the human animal : as witness the 
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hop-skip-and-jump which is the popular method of 
progression in the nursery. But the child who at 
eight years of age or less has assumed the responsi- 
bilities of nurse, caretaker, or housekeeper, has little 
chance of indulging in the innocent gambols essential 
to healthy development. 

Should any reader be inclined to doubt the fact of 
premature ageing, we would suggest his paying a visit 
to the nearest public elementary school: and there 
let him make careful study of the rows of little 
scholars. Stunted figures, narrow frames, pale cheeks, 
and sunken faces he will find in abundance, whilst 
the prevailing expression of countenance will indicate 
weariness and apathy, or a sharp keen-wittedness, 
surprising to the uninitiated. But this sharpness, 
though helpful in the passing of standards, is by no 
means necessarily an indication of healthy intelli- 
gence. It is rather, as a rule, the outcome of those 
unnatural experiences which have burdened the child's 
heart and mind with the cares and anxieties of 
middle life. One little woman we know of, just 
entering her tenth year, who will talk by the hour of 
how to make both ends meet, now “ father’s nothing 
todo. And you know,” she adds, with a solemn shake 
of her curly head, “ work ’s so scarce nowadays !” 

Another scholar, promoted to the dignity of half- 
timer, rejoices to have feund a place as afternoon 
errand-boy, although the pay is but half a crown 
a week. “But then,” he explains, ‘they gives me 
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my tea, and that’s a comfort to mother, because,” 
smiling ruefully, “I do eat such a lot!” 

Poor wee man! he does not look as though “such 
a lot” came in his way too often ; and it is pitiful to 
hear of his “ grinding ” at lessons in the hope of pass- 
ing the examination that will set him free for all-day 
work. 

And even where poverty is not really abject, there 
is scarcely ever the space needful for children’s play ; 
and a good hearty game, that refreshes body and mind, 
is a luxury seldom to be enjoyed. With the view of 
meeting this difficulty, and with the object of pro- 
viding innocent, healthful amusement for labouring- 
class youth, the Children’s Happy Evenings Asso- 
ciation has come into being. Commenced so recently 
as January, 1890, in a very quiet way, by a few true 
friends of the poor, the movement has proved itself so 
successful that it needs only to be more widely known 
for every school to be furnished with such a valuable 
auxiliary to its work. The idea, simple in the ex- 
treme, is just to provide needy children with amuse- 
ments and pleasures, as natural and beneficial as those 
enjoyed during country holidays; in fact, the two 
associations, though separate in organisation, may 
fairly be said to supplement one another, keeping up 
throughout the year a sense of happy expectation, to 
be fully realised in due and regular course. 

It need hardly be said that the hearty co-operation 
of school teachers has been accorded to this new scheme, 
and in all cases the actual distribution of tickets is in 
the hands of head master or mistress. Apart from all 
other considerations, the effect of this has been found 
to work decide@ good, by causing a marked increase 
in school attendances ; and it need hardly be said how 
beneficial must be such voluntary improvement to 
both teachers and taught. The precise number to be 
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entertained on any given evening is dependent on the 
size of school and school-rooms, and on the number of 
available helpers; but, as a rule, the parties vary from 
two hundred to three hundred and fifty, with adult 
entertainers in the proportion of one to every fifty or 
sixty children. Jn some districts boys and girls have 
separate nights, and in others they mix together as in 
ordinary life. 

“And do you find this works?” we inquire of the 
energetic secretary. 

“Very well indeed,” is the prompt reply ; “although 
I must admit,” she adds, “the presence of boys does 
make it necessary to have a Jarger staff of helpers,” 

“Are the boys on their best behaviour, as a rule?” 

“Oh yes: at least for the first quarter of an hour; 
then they subside into ordinary mortals. But take it 
all together, I certainly prefer the natural mirture,” 
is her verdict, and she emphatically speaks with the 
authority of experience. Nor has she any doubt that 
the children agree with her; and if a mixed assembly 
makes more noise than the party of girls we are inter- 
viewing, the neighbours may be devoutly thankful 
that the school is “detached” in fact as well as in 
name. ‘ 

But the noise is only the vent for exuberant spirits, 
and does not include the harsher sounds of strife and 
grumbling ; and it is pleasant to see some of the tinies 
clap their hands and fairly shout with enjoyment 
over nothing in particular—at least, nothing that is 
apparent to the adult mind—but as a sort of safety- 
valve for the mere delight of existence. This delight, 
by the way, is a thing that only the more vigorous 
amongst us can hope to enjoy when the energy of 
youth has passed away, but those who have tasted 
the intense pleasure of merely Jeing will specially 
appreciate this keenest of childhood's joys. 

The school hall we are visiting is unusually large, 
and gives ample scope for every style of round game. 
Old nursery favourites are as popular as ever—* Here 
we go round the mulberry-bush,” “oranges and 
lemons,” and “kiss-in-the-ring” elicit shrieks of 
laughter; and, as regards the last-named, “ Pray, 

















young couple, swing one another,” is quite as agree- 
able to the players as the prohibited “kiss,” which 
would hardly work with the secretary's beloved 
“mixture.” On the same lines, anything that would 
tend to rough romping is conspicuous by its absence, 
and there is certainly ample variety without touch- 
ing on the doubtful. 

The skipping-rope is, of course, in high favour, and 
ecstatic shouts greet the failure of a gentleman-helper 
to accomplish a second successful jump. Another six- 
foot entertainer is running meekly in harness, to the 
delight of two erratic drivers, who are well up in 
street phraseology for unruly steeds. It is quite a 
study in character to 
watch the company 
of little maidens ; 
some of the most 
wistful faces have 
lost their habitual 
look of care, and 
more than one pre- 
mature old woman 
has dropped back 
naturally into the 
abandon of child- 
hood. A few are 
eager to secure the 
best of everything, 
and to have first 
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bodies in the toy-box, which they will not believe 
has really disgorged all its treasures. 

The contents of these toy-boxes belong to the Cen- 
tral Association, which also provides a piano where 
there is not one already on the premises. Many of 
the games are played to music, and the accompani- 
ment has a most inspiriting effect. Singing, too, is 
very popular ; the children are generally quick at catch- 
ing up tunes, and a chorus is learnt after once hearing. 
Songs, with action, are the favourites par excellence, 
and it is pretty to see their rendering of “Hush!” in 
“The Bogie Man,” that is the novelty of the evening. 

’ The entertainments are sometimes varied by magic- 
lantern displays, 
amateur conjuring, 
charades, or story- 
telling ; but two 
hours fly all too 
quickly, and the 
programme varies 
with circumstances. 
One wise regula- 
tion, however, is 
invariably observed 
during the winter : 
and that is, ten 
minutes’ quiet sing- 
ing, to allow of 
cooling down before 


choice of games, but { wid f % going out into the 
the majority are pleased to take whatever SS. 4 night air. 

comes, and two or three devote themselves | Be: Perfect order has 
to amusing the little ones. Clean hands if: prevailed the whole 
and faces, neatly combed hair, and tidy ee evening, and in spite 


apron or pinafore, are the order of the day 
at commencing, but it will easily be believed 
that curly locks fly loose, and garments 
cease to be straight before the evening is 
half over. 

One mite of a child—they say she is eleven, but we 
should have put her down at seven—is amusingly 
conscious of the bow of blue ribbon that ornaments her 
“pigtail,” and a near neighbour lovingly adjusts her 
smart apron with a care that tells of matronly views 
on the subject of “new clothes.” But before the 
second game is through, both are happy children 
again : the blue ribbon is tied into a tight knot that 
will hold, and the gay bib is allowed to slip out of 
place unheeded. 

Battledore and shuttlecock, and bat and ball, are in 
great’ request at one end of the hall, and it is comic 
to see the vain attempts of several novices to make 
even one hit. A merry little person of nine takes up 
her stand close to us, and it is really edifying to note 
the perseverance with which she wields her unruly 
bat. “Try again,” she whispers to herself at each 
failure ; and so earnestly does she carry out her own 
exhortation that at the end of half an hour she is 
triumphant, and shouts out in a perfect frenzy of 
exultation, “I’ve dened it!” 

if you are only as steady over lessons and work, you 
ought to do well in the world, little woman ; and the 
same may be said of a funny group of four midgets 
who insist on burying their heads and half their 


of previous excite- 
ment, the children 
say good-night and 

eo aa depart without one 

breach of the peace. 

“And you do not give them anything to eat,” we 
remark to the secretary's aide-de-camp. 

“Oh no,” is the reply; “we avoid all vexed ques- 
tions. You know how much ‘feeding’ school children 
is objected to by many, so we do not make it a part of 
our plan to give anything, though now and then a friend 
does provide oranges or buns on special occasions.” 

And, indeed, it is something more than “free meals” 
alone that is thus offered to children of houses too 
cramped for freedom in pleasure, and such evenings 
of pure, bright amusement will give the boys and 
girls an ideal of happiness, not only blessed in the 
present, but productive of simple, innocent tastes and 
likings, that cannot but affect the whole tone of the 
future life. 

The general organisation of the scheme is excel- 
lent, and the very simplicity of the whole thing is 
part of its charm. Nor can we think of anything 
more likely to draw differing classes together than 
the practical interest thus shown in the welfare of 
the children; and we have no hesitation in advising 
all who care for their poorer brethren to put them- 
selves in communication with the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Edith Heather-Bigg, 38, Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. A. R. Neuman, 
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ON STRONGER WINGS. 


BY EDITH 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

“S55. (HE last rays of the setting 
sun were lighting up 
the old castle on a fine 
October afternoon as 
Herbert Verney drove 
to The Towers. It was 
his first home-coming 
since the discovery of 
the missing will, and if 
the tenants had been 
allowed their own way, 
the occasion would have 
been an excuse for gene- 
ral merry-making. But 
by Verney’s own request 
—made through the medium of the rector—no notice 
was to be taken of his arrival; and to insure this being 
carried out, he had written to the housekeeper—who 
had been there in his aunt’s time, and had remained 
on with the Dalrymples, keeping her post, like the Vicar 
of Bray, through every change of dynasty—to say 
that he had not decided on which day of the week he 
should come down, but that everything must be ready 
for him. So he had not even had his own carriage 
meet him, but had hired a dog-cart in the little town, 
and brought his luggage with him: “ A very undig- 
nified proceeding, I’m afraid,” he thought to himself, 
as he jumped down and rang his own bell. The 
butler, a new servant, who, of course, did not know 
him, stared in his face when he asked for Mrs. Ray- 
mond, and suggested something about “coming round 
the other way if he wanted the housekeeper.” But 
something in Verney’s face stopped him even before 
he said “I am your master. Tell Mrs. Raymond to 
come to me in the library, and send round to the 
stables for one of the men to drive that cart back to 
the ‘Dalrymple Arms.’” And without another word 
he strode across the hall that had not echoed to the 
sound of his footfall for ten long years, and entered 
the library. 

In spite of his request to the Dalrymples not to 
hurry over their departure, they had left The Towers 
a fortnight after Mr. Baldwin’s visit ; and though most 
of the furniture had been left as they had found it 
when they came into possession, yet the whole place 
wore that desolate, dreary look that all houses do 
that have been left, for no matter how short a 
time, in the hands of servants. Everything was 
scrupulously clean, but the very cleanliness only 
added to the air of depression which hung around 
it all. There were no pretty knick-knacks about, no 
plants or flowers, no books or papers; everything 
looked painfully stiff and unused. He walked to the 
window and threw it open, gazing out into the gar- 
den, where late roses and beautiful chrysanthemums 
bloomed in profusion, but where the mists from the 
river were already beginning to rise and clothe every- 
thing in a grey winding-sheet, 
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“A good fire will make things a little more 
cheerful,” he thought, when the sound of someone 
entering the room made him turn, and he saw Mrs, 
Raymond standing there, her face beaming with joy; 
and her tone of welcome as she said, “ Mr. Herbert, 
this is a good sight!” cheered him more than any more 
finished greeting would have done. 

“Are you glad to have me back again?” he asked, 
taking both her hands in his, and feeling very much 
inclined to kiss her, as he had often done when a little 
fellow; but he reflected it might compromise his 
dignity in her eyes, and so refrained. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Herbert? Glad is hardly the 
word to tell you all I feel at seeing Miss Betty's son 
in his rightful place at last. And only to think that 
Sarah knew all along: vie 

But he stopped her. 

“Sarah is dead,and we must say nothing that is 
unkind about her now, for she was deeply grieved to 
think of all the trouble she had caused.” 

“And no more than she ought to have been, Mr, 
Herbert,” was the housekeeper’s answer. “But they 
say, ‘All’s well that ends well,’ and we have you back 
in the old place at last.” 

Verney was touched with her evident joy at seeing 
him again; and perhaps it was partly that he might 
please her, and partly that he might avoid, at least 
for the present, being left alone with his own thoughts, 
that he was suddenly prompted to say— 

“T think I will have tea with you to-night, Mrs. 
Raymond, instead of dining by myself. I haven't 





‘forgotten the splendid teas you used to give me, and 


I feel rather lonely, coming back to the old place 
after such a long absence ; so, just to remind us of old 
times, we'll have tea together.” 

“T shall be only too proud, sir,” said the old lady, in 
a flutter of excitement. ‘ But you surely don’t mean 
not to have any dinner—gentlemen are never happy 
to go without their dinners,” she added, with an em- 
phasis born of long experience in the ways of men. 

Verney laughed. 

“T am afraid you would be very shocked if you 
could have seen how often I have sat down to dine 
without a table-cloth,” he laughed. “Just a plate 
in one corner of the studio, and glad enough to get 
that; artists are not very particular in the matter of 
meals.” 

But such a picture of utter indifference to the 
usages of polite society in respect to table-cloths 
was too much for Mrs. Raymond's feelings, and she 
bustled off to give orders for one of those * splendid 
teas’ for which she was famous. 

Half an hour later, Herbert Verney was sitting 
opposite to her at a table where the snowy table- 
cloth. shining silver, delicate china, and sweet-smell- 
ing flowers gave him a sense of comfort that he had 
not experienced for a long time. 

“T feel as if I were a little fellow again, and this 
were my Saturday's treat,” he said, smiling at her 
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across the table. “You haven't altered one bit, Mrs. 
Raymond ; you look as young as ever.” 

“I can’t say the same for you, Mr. Herbert; you 
are so pale and worn, as if you had beeneworking 
yourself to death. I don’t hold with people living in 
a stuffy, smoky, dirty city like London, when there 
are green fields and fresh country air to be had for 
the asking. But there, everyone’s the same, and one 
as bad as the other: not satisfied with the place 
where they were born, but they must needs be running 
away to London. I’ve no patience with such notions.” 
And Mrs. Raymond looked as though she considered 
it a personal injury that anyone should prefer 
“smoky London” to the country. 

To save himself from being called upon to give an 
opinion as to the relative merits of town and country, 
Verney said— 

“You have told me nothing about the Dalrymples ; 
yet you must have liked them, or you wouldn't have 
stayed on here.” 

“Yes, Mr. Herbert ; Idid and I didn’t. Mrs. Dal- 
rymple was a sweet lady, as sweet as anyone could 
possibly be, and it was a pleasure to serve her; and 
Mr. Ron too—why, every servant in the place was de- 
voted to him ; but when you'd said that you'd said all.” 

“Well, but what more could you want?” 

“Why, the truth was that no one could bear Mr. 
Stanley. I don’t know that I can exactly explain 
what I mean, Mr. Herbert, but he had a way of treat- 
ing us all as if we were dirt beneath his feet. Never 
akind word for anyone, let alone a pleasant smile— 
not even for little Miss Eva, and she was as nice a 
child as ever I saw.” 

“Eva: she is Miss Melville’s little sister, is she 
not?” 

“Yes; and sucha pretty little girl too. Did you 
know her, Mr. Herbert?” 

“No; but I knew her sister, Miss Melville, very 
well.” 

“Ah! a sweet, pretty young lady she is too, and so 
Mr. Stanley seemed to think for a time, for he used 
to spend whole mornings with her on the river, and 
then all the evenings they were singing together, till 
many people thought it would be a match; but Jknew 
better.” And Mrs. Raymond looked mysterious. 

“What do you mean?” asked Verney, more with 
the idea of gratifying her than from any real interest 
in the matter. 

“Mean? Why, everyone who had eyes to see knew 
that he was in love with Miss Fenwicke, though he 
wasn’t above amusing himself with Miss Maude, just 
to pass the time away,” she added, with an indignant 
sniff. 

Stanley Dalrymple in love with Alys Fenwicke ! 
Verney felt as if the room were going round, and it 
was only witha great effort that he was able to steady 
his voice and ask— 

“Are they engaged to be married, then, or is this 
only idle gossip?” 

“Not engaged that I know of, Mr. Herbert ; and I 
should think it is hardly likely, now they are leaving, 
or indeed have left—to-day, I believe.” 

“Left? Who have left?” asked Verney, feeling 
rather bewildered. 


“Why, Mr. Herbert! do you mean to say that you 
don’t know that Sir Charles Fenwicke is ruined, and 
the Manor is to be let, and all the family are going to 
France, or some foreign place or other, to live? 
It is very sad; but everyone has known, for long 
enough, that Sir Charles was living far beyond his 
means. It’s very hard for his poor wife, and the 
children, and Miss Alys too, who is the most beautiful 
and one of the sweetest young ladies I have ever 
seen.” 

“T didn’t know a word about this,” Verney said in 


.& low tone. “Tell me all about it.” 


“Well, there isn’t much to tell, Mr. Herbert. It 
seems that they have held on as long as they could ; 
but the end was bound to come, and about a fortnight 
ago we heard the Manor was let to a gentleman who 
used to be a great friend of Sir Charles, and they 
have been moving out as fast as they could. The 
children left last week, and I hear her ladyship and 
Miss Alys have gone to-day.” 

“T have some letters to write,” said Verney, rising ; 
“so I must go to the librarynow. I have enjoyed my 
tea very much, Mrs. Raymond, and shall have to come 
again some day and have another.” And while she was 
murmuring something about “too much honoured,” 
he was gone. 

But it did not seem as though he had many letters 
to write, or that if he had, he need hurry over 
them; for when he had shut the library door, he 
threw himself into a chair, and buried his face in his 
hands. So this was his home-coming !—to find that 
the girl he loved was supposed to have been engaged 
to another man, that her father was ruined, and that 
they had actually left for “France, or some foreign 
place or other,” that very day. It was a very bitter 
ending to all his dreams—his plan of riding over to 
the Manor and surprising them all; his fancy of wan- 
dering round the old garden with Alys; his question 
and her answer—the old, old story, of which no one 
ever wearies : and this was the end! The only face to 
welcome him to be his old housekeeper’s, having to 
wander through deserted rooms, more lonely than 
any stranger could have been, because to him their 
silence and shadow were peopled with ghosts of the 
past, and fancies—that he knew now to be quite as 
unreal—of a happy future. What a mockery it all 
seemed to him! What was the use of wealth to him 
if Alys would not share it? What would be this 
home to him if he were to hear no sound but the 
echo of his own footfall through its empty halls and 
passages? Why, the Dalrymples had better have 
stayed on here; for they had grown to love the 
place, while he hated it, and wished himself back 
in his little studio. Now he knew why he had had no 
answer from Sir Charles Fenwicke about Alys’ pic- 
ture: they did not want it. Well, at least there was 
a little consolation for him: he could keep it now, 
and if he could never have the living face to be the 
sunlight in his home, those pictured eyes should look 
down on him and make him feel less lonely. He had 
put his best work into it; and though nothing could 
be beautiful enough for her, still it was like her. 
How glad he felt that he had the picture, and the 
memory of those hours—those happy hours—that he 
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had spent while she sat to him. And with only 
this thought to console him, Herbert Verney sat and 
dreamed—on this first evening of his return to his old 
home—in the gathering gloom, alone. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE same night that Herbert Verney sat alone at 
The Towers, dreaming over his vanished hopes—his 
heart full of bitterness and despair—Maude Melville 
was with Mrs. Chartoris, talking over her plans for 
the future. Not that she had any fears for herself. 
Though so gentle and sweet, she was very self-reliant, 
and she knew that—thanks to her voice, which had 
been so carefully trained and developed—she could 
always earn her own living. But it was for Eva she 
was anxious, and dreaded to look forward into that 
dark, mysterious future, that only looks beautiful 
when Hope shines upon it, but is fearful indeed to 
those whose hopes have fled. At present, Eva was 
with Mrs. Dalrymple in lodgings in London; but 
Maude did not want to leave her there, for she felt 
that, after all, Mrs. Dalrymple was only their mother's 
cousin ; and though she had had no scruple about her 
giving Eva a home in the days of her wealth, it was 
very different now, and she could not bear that she 
should feel the child a burden in these days of 
poverty. In spite of Stanley's strenuous opposition, 
Mrs. Dalrymple had accepted Herbert Verney’s offer 
of ten thousand pounds, as beyond that and the legacy 
left her by old Miss Dalrymple, she had nothing but 
her slender pension to keep Ron at college and give 
Stanley an allowance; so it was absolutely necessary 
that she should have this money. But Stanley did 
not see the matter in this light, and he chafed under 
the notion of accepting help from the very man who 
had refused all help from them when their positions 
had been reversed; so that the future seemed a 
puzzle, the piecing of which was almost hopeless to 
Maude’s young and inexperienced eyes. She was 
pouring out some of her troubles now to Mrs. Char- 
toris, sitting at her fee+ in the dusk of the twilight, 
the firelight glinting on her fair hair, her white 
hands clasped together, and her grey eyes looking 
into the depths of the glowing fire, as though she 
could possibly read an answer to the problem of life 
in the fantastic shapes she saw there. Every now 
and again the blind woman’s delicate hand—a hand 
that told of so much suffering patiently borne: so 
refined and yet so wasted—clasped the warm young 
hand in which the pulses beat strongly, and that told 
of so much life and vigour. In the voices too, as they 
answered each other, there was the same difference— 
the full young voice that sorrow could not yet spoil, 
and the older voice that trouble had set in a minor 
key. 

“You see, I do not mind for myself; I am young 
and strong, and can do anything,” the girl was saying, 
with the unconscious arrogance of youth that makes 
the older and wiser heads wonder, with a touch of 
pity, how long it will be before the young learn that 
it is possible to overrate powers of strength and en- 
durance. 

“Yes, I know it is only of Eva you are thinking, 
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said Mrs. Chartoris; “for I hope you know that ag 
long as you care to stay here, this is your home—g 
home where you are always welcome, and that has 
been brighter for your coming to it.” 

For a moment Maude did not answer—only clasped 
the hand that lay in hers very closely, and then kissed 
it gently. 

“T think I had better write to Sir James Stewart, 
He is our guardian, you know, and he is such a kind 
man; and Lady Stewart was very good to me, too, 
when I was in Brighton. You see, we have a hun- 
dred « year between us, and that would educate Eva, 
and clothe and keep her, would it not? Aunt 
Annie would not touch a penny of the money, so 
Sir James was saving it up for us ‘for a rainy day, 
he said ; but I think the rainy day has come.” 

“Then you would like Eva to go to school?” asked 
Mrs. Chartoris. . 

“No, I shouldn't like it, for she is so very delicate ; 
but I don’t see what else can be done. She cannot 
stay on with Aunt Annie.” And the ring of decision 
in Maude’s voice was a warning note that on this 
point at least she would not yield. 

“T thought that Mrs. Dalrymple was anxious to 
keep Eva still with her; and, Maude, you speak of 
her being poor, but now that she has accepted Mr. 
Verney’s offer, she will certainly have eight hundred 
a year, so that you cannot call that poverty, though 
no doubt it is poverty after what she has been accus- 
tomed to for the last ten years; still, many people 
would think it a very comfortable income.” 

“Yes, so it would be if, instead of two sons, Aunt 
Annie had two daughters ; but they are both extrava- 
gant, especially Stanley, and I shouldn't care to have 
him say that Eva was a burden on his mother, or in 
any way interfered with him.” 

And the unconscious tightening of the hand-clasp 
told Mrs. Chartoris that her son's guess had been a 
right one—Maude had Jeft The Towers because of 
Stanley, and the same reason would prompt her to 
find another home for Eva. So that, guessing this, 
she felt that she could not urge her to let Eva 
stay on with Mrs. Dalrymple, as she did not know 
all the reasons that prompted her anxiety to be under 
no obligations to them now. Feeling that further 
conversation on this point would be painful to them 
both, she asked Maude to sing to her : a request which 
she willingly obeyed. 

Like all blind people, Mrs. Chartoris was passionately 
devoted to music, and ever since Maude had come to 
live with them this twilight hour had always been 
given up to the “science of sweet sound.” Just 
now, too, she could not have asked her to do 
anything that would quiet her more and distract her 
mind from her troubles. She ran her fingers over the 
keys, lightly at first, then gaining power as she felt 
the familiar sensation of the yielding of each note to 
the pressure of her touch; and finally she burst into 
a quaint, sweet ballad, a love-song written in the days 
when men and women really loved, without counting 
the cost as they do in this coldly calculating century. 
Maude sang the words with unconscious pathos ; she 
put her whole soul in the music, and was no longer 
Maude Melville, singing an old ballad to please her 
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blind friend, but the girl of long ago, wailing out her 

grief and her sorrows to the lover who could not hear 

her voice, where he lay sleeping so soundly beneath 

the long grass and under the shade of the tall trees. 
“Sing me another,” said Mrs. Chartoris, 











her with an expression of keen enjoyment on his 
expressive face. 

“T have stolen a march on you, and was enjoying 
myself so much,” he said, in a half-apologetic tone ; 
“and I think, as you and my mother have settled the 
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“She turned round quickly, to find that she was alone with Sydney.’—p. 890. 


And she sang on, song after song. Each was 
sweet, but nearly all were sad. 

“Sing me one more song, and then you shall have a 
rest, 

“Which shall it be?” asked Maude, turning round 
on the music-stool to find, to her astonishment, that 
she had a larger audience than she had fancied, for 
Sydney Chartoris had slipped in, and was listening to 





programme so far, it is only fair I should have a turn. 
Will you sing me the ‘ River of Rest’?” 

She did not answer, but running her fingers over 
the keys, began the sweet plaintive melody. Perhaps 
she felt that the words were singularly appropriate to 
her present state of mind; for, amidst all that was 
disturbing and troubling her, it was at least a joy for 
her to know that, “sure-footed or sore,” she “surely 
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must come to this River of Rest °—but now the way 
seemed very weary, and the River of Rest very far off. 
The last notes died away with their wail of sweet sad- 
ness, and missing Mrs. Chartoris’s loving words of 
thanks, she turned round quickly, to find, to her sur- 
prise, that she was gone, and that she was alone with 
Sydney, who stood watching her with an expression 
on his high-bred, intelligent face that was new to her. 
There was a look in his eyes that she had never seen 
before—the expression that denoted a mind made up 
—and he looked at her as though he would read her 
very thoughts. 

“My mother has gone down-stairs to speak to an 
old woman who used to live with her before she 
married,” he said, in answer to Maude’s questioning 
glance ; “but don’t go away : I want to talk to you,” 
and he pushed an easy-chair forward for her. 

She sat down obediently, half in the light, half in 
the shadow, the firelight bringing out'a golden gleam 
in her fair hair, and casting a red glow on her black 
gown. 

Sydney Chartoris did not sit down, but stood, 
looking tall and manly, before her, his grave eyes 
bent upon her, until Maude found the silence al- 
most embarrassing, and yet she did not know how to 
break it. 

“T want to speak to you, Maude, to tell you some- 
thing,’ he said at last; and she felt startled and 
half afraid, for this was the first time he had spoken 
to her by any other name than Miss Melville. 

“JT don’t know whether you will care for what I 
have to tell you,” he went on, speaking rapidly, as 
though he must say it all, whether she would hear 
him or not, “but I love you very dearly, and I want 
you to be my wife.” 

Again there was along pause, but Maude felt she 
could not speak, and, encouraged by her silence, he 
went on— : 

“T think I liked you the first day I saw you—I 
know that I did when I called on you in Pont Street 
—and then when I saw you again at Brighton in such 
trouble and distress, I felt that your sorrow was my 
sorrow, and I knew that I loved you. Then I heard 
from Osborne of your further trouble, and you came 
here, and it seemed to me that God had Himself 
brought you to me, and was drawing our two lives 
together in His own wonderful way. Maude, tell 
me if you do not love me—say you care for me just 
a little.” 

But by this time the tears were rolling down her 
cheeks, and all the answer he could hear was a broken 
whisper of — 

“T don’t deserve your love.” 

“ Not deserve it, my darling? What do you mean?” 

And Maude was not proof against his tender tones. 
She had been feeling so lonely, so hopeless, and now— 
suddenly this great gift of a good man’s love had been 
offered to her, and she could not refuse it; so she put 
out her hand to him, a little trembling hand, which 
was caught in his strong one, and she knew that her 
fate was sealed. The next few minutes passed like a 
dream—she only knew that she was very happy and 
content, and that the dark clouds seemed to have 
rolled away, as they sat hand in hand in the sweet 
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contentment that lovers know when their faith in 
each other is assured, and all the doubt and uncer- 
tainty are among the things that are past for ever. 

But suddenly Maude seemed to recollect ; for, taking 
her hand from Sydney’s, she said in a troubled voice— 

“There is something that I must tell you—some- 
thing that you ought to know.” 

He took her hand again in his, as if it were a little 
child's whom he was teaching not to be afraid of him, 
and said— 

“Tell me anything you like, my darling; but 
perhaps I can guess what it is.” 

“Oh no,” answered Maude, thinking, poor child, 
that her secret had been far too well concealed for 
him to have guessed it; and then. keeping back 
nothing—though she unconsciously shielded Stanley 
as much as she could—she told him all: the morn- 
ings on the river, Stanley’s words to her, their 
drive to Richmond, and, last of all, his cruel letter; 
and at this point of the story Sydney’s face darkened, 
and his hand involuntarily clenched. And then he 
told her how he had guessed it all, and how grieved 
he had been for her, and, bending forward, he asked 
her, very gently— 

“‘Maude, you love me now, and not your cousin?” 

“Oh yes, yes!” she answered, feeling she could not 
explain fully to him those feelings that she hardly 
understood herself. She knew that the love she could 
give to Sydney Chartoris was a better, deeper, truer 
love than she had given to Stanley Dalrymple: a love 
that would last through shine and shower, and grow 
brighter and better as the years rolled on. She knew 
that he would have the power, by his own goodness, 
of drawing out all her deeper, finer qualities: that his 
love would raise her, as it were, above herself, and 
make her whole life better and happier. But the 
memory of the other lover, of his words and glances, 
was too fresh for her to be able to forget all at 
once. It had been a very bitter experience, which time 
alone could heal, and which could only have lost its 
sting through the blessing of this other purer, truer 
love which God had sent to her. 

Sydney Chartoris understood her better than she 
understood herself. He was accustomed to reading 
men’s hearts; and he knew that if she did not love 
him now as dearly as he would have liked, it only 
needed time to cure the old wound, and his love would 
do the rest. 

Mrs. Chartoris now came in, and taking Maude in 
her arms, she kissed her again and again, welcoming 
her as a daughter, and telling her it was what she had 
wished ever since she had known her. 

But what made Maude the happiest were the few 
words Sydney had whispered to her as she said good- 
night to him: “ We shall be able to give our lives 
together to God.” 

Yes, that was the secret of true love, she thought, 
as she sat alone in her little room, thinking over the 
events of this most eventful of days. “To give their 
lives together to God,” to offer Him the best of their 
love, to join their lives together that they might serve 
Him better than they could have done alone: that 
was the whole secret ; to let the love be one that He 
could bless, to ask Him to be their Guest, not only at 




















the marriage-feast, as in Cana of old, but all their lives 
to be lived with Him and for Him. ‘That had been 
the mistake of that other love of hers that had caused 
her so much pain—God had not blessed that love; and 
now she could look back and see how He had only 
taken it from her to give her something far better—in 
His wisdom He had been leading her through winding 
paths to this great happiness ; and Maude fell on her 
knees and turned her prayers that night into one long 
thanksgiving. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 4 
THOUGH Mrs. Raymond was renowned for knowing 
more about the affairs of her neighbours than anyone 
else in the county, and thoagh, unlike the gossip of 
the servants’ hall, her news was mostly to be relied 
on, yet she had been in the wrong when she told Her- 
bert Verney that the Fenwickes had left England. It 
was true that they had left the Manor; that the 
furniture was being removed as quickly as possible to 
make room for the new-comers, and that the children 
and Sir Charles had also gone, the former to France, 
and the latter to take refuge in his club. But what 
Mrs. Raymond did not know was that Alys and Lady 
Fenwicke were staying on at the village inn to super- 
intend the removal of the furniture, and to say a 
longer farewell to the home that was so dear to them 
both. As far as Lady Fenwicke was concerned. how- 
ever, she had felt the giving up of the town house far 
more than saying good-bye to the Manor. Mrs. Dal- 
rymple had spoken the truth when she had said that 
Lady Fenwicke would always see more beauty in 
Piccadilly than in any scenery in the world, however 
beautiful; but with Alys it was different. To her the 
Manor had always been essentially her home : the place 
where she had grown up among the trees and flowers 
of its lovely gardens—herself the sweetest flower of 
them all—the home to which her heart turned when 
she was weary of the endless round of gaiety of a 
London season. Among the pleasures that did not 
please, and the laughter that did not ring true, she 
often longed for the Manor garden and all her pets— 
the dogs, horses, and even the lame old donkey. So 
that to her the parting with the old home was a ter- 
rible wrench, and she had begged to be allowed to stay 
with her mother to the last, instead of going to some 
friends in London, as Lady Fenwicke had at first 
arranged. Mother and daughter sat in the parlour 
of the old inn the morning after Herbert Verney’s 
arrival at The Towers, talking over their plans for the 
future. 

The room was one of those that are still to be found 
in wayside inns far removed from busy towns, but 
which are rapidly being swept away to make room for 
ugly buildings of red brick, destitute of any artistic 
beauty, but provided with all the latest improvements. 
The ceiling was low, and dark with smoke, and an 
oaken beam stretched across it, bringing it still nearer 
to the heads of the occupants. The walls were 


panelled with oak, and the window was small and 
diamond-paned, as though the exclusion of light had 
been the first thought of the architect, though the 
deep window-seat showed he had also had well-defined 
notions as to comfort. 


For the rest, it was spoiled by 
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the uncultured taste of half a century ago; a black 
horsehair sofa, with chairs to match, and china 
ornaments of every shape and degree of ugliness, did 
their best to destroy the beauty of the old room. 

Alys Fenwicke sat in the window-seat, her hands 
crossed listlessly in her lap, looking the picture of 
graceful ease. If dethroned, yet she was still a 
princess, as Eva loved to call her; her dark head 
resting against the embrasure, the lovely eyes looking 
dreamily out of the narrow window, while her simple 
gown of dark blue serge, with the pale blue silk tie 
earelessly knotted under her chin, became her as well 
as the costliest silks and satins. 

Lady Fenwicke’s beautiful face was worn and 
anxious, and the silver threads shone now more 
plainly among her dark hair than they had done when 
Maude Melville had seen her first in Norland Church, 
and her voice had a ring of disappointment in it that 
was new to it. 

“Yes, what you say is perfectly true,” she was 
saying, in answer to some remark of her daughter's. 
“Tt would have been no use your having accepted 
Stanley Dalrymple, as things have turned out ; indeed, 
I should think he is grateful to you for having refused 
him, as to have been burdened with a wife at such a 
time would have been hard indeed.” 

Alys did not answer; perhaps no girl likes being 
told that a man is grateful to her for having refused 
to marry him, however glad she may have been herself 
to do it, and she was more inclined to think that her 
letter would add to his troubles rather than lighten 
them. 

Not getting an answer, Lady Fenwicke went on— 

“Who would have thought how everything was to 
end? Why, Stanley Dalrymple was one of the richest 
men in society only three months ago, and now he is 
almost a beggar.” 

“Yes; and three months ago Herbert Verney was a 
struggling artist, hardly able to live. and you asked 
him to paint my picture out of charity ; and now he 
has taken Stanley Dalrymple’s place, and everyone 
will soon be running after him.” 

“Tt is a good thing for him, of course; but still, I 
can't help wishing that things had been as they were. 
You would have married Stanley Dalrymple in the 
end—yes, you needn’t shake your head, Alys—he was 
not the man to have taken ‘No’ from you when he 
had made up his mind to have you; and you would 
have lived at The Towers, and everything would have 
been well. But this wretched will being found has 
upset all my plans for you; Stanley cannot afford to 
marry a portionless bride now.” 

“But, mamma, I thought you liked Mr. Verney so 
much. I thought that you would be glad he should 
be back agair in his old home; he has certainly more 
right to be there than Stanley Dalrymple ever had: 
for it was his mother’s home, and the Dalrymples were 
only cousins.” 

“T like Herbert Verney very much, and of course I 
am not sorry in one way that the will has been found 
at last, for it is, as you say, more his right to have The 
Towers than the Dalrymples; but it is for your sake I 
am sorry. He was getting on very well as an artist, 
and was happy in his life, so that really wealth will 
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“These she began to gather.”—p, 893, 


be wasted on him, for he has no extravagant tastes, 
and a country house will only be a burden to a man 
who loves London as much as he does. And now he 
will marry that little Australian girl and bring her 
here, to what I have always looked upon as your 
home.” And Lady Fenwicke sighed as she glanced at 
her beautiful daughter, and thought of the brilliant 
future she had so often dreamed of for her. 

Alys felt a sudden tightening at her throat as her 
mother spoke of Verney’s possible marriage, yet, deter- 
mined to brave it out, she said— 

“What makes you think that Mr. Verney will 
marry Maude Melville, mamma?” 

“What makes me think so?” asked her mother, 
with a touch of impatience. “Why, I am sure that I 
told you long ago, that Mrs. Dalrymple said she 


fancied he was in love with Miss Melville, and if so 
of course it has only been his poverty that has pre- 
vented him from speaking; and now that is removed, 
there is nothing to prevent the marriage.” 

If only Alys Fenwicke could have been in the 
Chartoris’ drawing-room the night before, and have 
seen Maude’s happy face as she and Sydney Chartoris 
sat hand in hand, she would not have troubled herself 
over her mother’s fancies. But, like so many of us, 
she was only too ready to raise phantoms to scare 
away happiness, and so she believed Lady Fenwicke 
was right, and that it was only poverty that had pre- 
vented Herbert Verney from making Maude his wife. 

But it was too much to expect that she should sit 
quietly there and hear her mother talk on about this 
marriage, that would mean the wrecking of all her 
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hopes—that would blot the sunshine out of her life 
for ever. It seemed to her that the room had grown 
suddenly small and stiflingly hot, making it almost 
impossible to breathe ; so with sudden resolution she 
rose to her feet, feeling that she could not stay in the 
house; she must get away somewhere, by herself, 
where she could think, and be alone. 

“Where are you going?” asked Lady Fenwicke, 
looking up, as she saw her preparing to leave the 
room. 

“T am going up to the Manor to gather some 
flowers, and say good-bye to the garden.” 

“Well, mind you are back in time for lunch, as you 
know I want to catch the first train this afternoon: I 
am sure you have said good-bye often enough already.” 
But Alys was gone. 

With that keen s>--e of detail, which some women 
seem incapable of forgetting even in the midst of 
deepest grief, she was more than usually careful in 
the arrangement of her little sailor hat and loose- 
fronted dress. The glass reflected back her face, a 
little paler than its wont, but still it was lovely as 
ever, more attractive perhaps in sadness than it had 
been in joy. 

It was a dull grey morning, with the clouds 
hanging low, and a promise of rain in the air which 
Alys was too thoroughly country-bred to mistake—just 
the sort of day that often comes at the end of October, 
and that requires buoyant spirits to resist its depress- 
ing influence. 

“Tt is All Hallows’ Eve,” said the gir] to herself, as 
she entered the great gates and walked quickly up the 
drive, where the leaves were lying thickly spread, 
having had no one to clear them away, “and it feels 
like it: so gloomy and dark.” 

She walked on, lost in thought, until she stood in 
front of the deserted house, whose uncurtained win- 
dows stared at her like ghostly eyes that resented her 
intrusion. 

“How horrible and unhomelike it all seems!” she 
said, half-aloud. “It is a sad ‘last look’ to have to 
remember ;” and she turned into the garden on the 
south side of the house, under the drawing-room 
windows—the old pleasaunce garden that had always 
been her favourite walk. It, too, looked deserted 
now, but some late roses were still in bloom, and these 
she began to gather, adding some yellow chrysan- 
themums and red berberis leaves, until she had made 
a most dainty nosegay of faintly blending colours. 

All the time her thoughts were busy with Herbert 
Verney—she pictured his wooing, how tender he 
would be, how kind ; and Maude would listen to all 
he had to say to her, and then there would be a 
wedding—a quiet one, of course, because of her 
recent loss—and then the home-coming! He would 
bring her back to The Towers—his wife—and everyone 
would welcome them, and make much of the girl they 
had thought nothing of before. What a happy life 
Maude’s would be! Sharing all his fancies, rejoicing 
in his fame, living in the sunshine, while she, Alys, 
would be breaking her heart far away in some out-of- 
the-way corner of an old French town. But she 
would have her violin at least—that faithful friend 
would be ieft to her; and if they were so poor, perhaps 
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it would be the means of making money for her little 
brothers and sisters. Some day, when she was play- 
ing at a concert—but at this point her meditations 
were interrupted by a step on the gravel walk, and, 
turning hastily, she found she was face to face with 
Herbert Verney. 

For a moment, neither of them spoke, for his 
astonishment was as great as her own; but then, 
advancing rapidly towards her, he took both her 
hands in his, flowers and all, and looked into her 
face with eyes which told her more plainly than any 
words how much he loved her. 

“Alys, my darling, I thought you had gone to 
France, and I came here to say good-bye to the old 
place before it was in the hands of strangers.” 

He paused, and she tried to answer, but her voice 
failed her; then she tried to draw her hands away 
from his, but he held them far too firmly. 

“No, you shall not go until you tell me that you 
love me—that you will give yourself to me. Alys, 
you must know that you are the only woman I have 
ever loved, and I have loved you ever since I can 
remember anything atall. If I had not seen you here 
to-day, I would have searched the world over until I 
found you, and could tell you how I loved you.” 

Still she could not speak. The revulsion of feeling 
from despair to hope, from grief to joy, was too sudden, 
too unexpected, for her to be able to tell him how she 
loved him, though she longed to do so. But he meant 
to have his answer. 

“ Alys, sou must answer me; I cannot be trifled with. 
All my life’s happiness depends on you ; without you, 
fame would be nothing to me, wealth nothing ; it is 
in your hands to make my life or mar it.” 

Then suddenly she lifted her sweet face to his, her 
lips trembling, and her beautiful eyes full of tears, 
and said, “I love you,” and, bending down, he clasped 
her in his arms, and sealed her promise with a kiss. 

After that there was a long silence between them— 
a silence that was born of perfect contentment and 
peace. They asked each other no questions in these 
first moments of happiness, now that the words had 
been spoken that gave them to each other, and they 
were each sure of the other’s love. 

Herbert Verney felt, as he looked into the lovely 
face that he could now call his own, that life had 
nothing more to give him in the way of happiness or 
blessing : he could only humbly ask to be made worthy 
of so much happiness, of which he now felt most 
unworthy, and he was almost ashamed that his life 
should be so full of sunshine, while others had day by 
day to drag on their weary load of care. 

As for Alys, she could only think, with a kind of 
vague wonder, how everything had changed for her ; 
even the grey sky seemed now to smile on them as 
they stood together in the old garden where they had 
played as children, and where now they had plighted 
their troth. She told him how jealous she had been 
of Maude Melville, thinking that he loved her; and 
then the joy of hearing his deep voice telling her over 
and over again that he loved her only, and had never 
loved anyone else! Time slipped by on enchanted 
wings, for love had turned the garden into fairy-land ; 
and there they wandered together in the happiness 
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that can only come once into our lives: that happiness 
that does not ceme to all, but which is worth years of 
weary waiting, and theememory of which will cast a 
glow of sunshine over the darkest days that may follow. 

Suddenly Alys remembered that her mother would 
be expecting her back, so they left the garden with a 
sense of regret, she still carrying her flowers, though 
the nosegay was smaller now, and Verney had a 
button-hole of one pink rose nestling against a shaded 
berberis leaf, which he had not worn before. 

Lady Fenwicke was waiting impatiently for her 
daughter, but when the lovers came in and stood 
before her, she guessed it all before they had time to 
speak—there was so much happiness in both their 
faces that the dullest wit could have read their story. 
Explanations and congratulations followed, and Alys 
and her mother did not go alone to London that after- 
noon. A very happy trio they were, discussing the 
future with light but thankful hearts, and,as Alys 
whispered to Verney, “All Hallows’ Eve will always 
be dear to me; for my lover came to me out of the 
grey clouds and the gloom, and now it is all sun- 
shine.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE May sun was shining brightly —lighting up 
woods and fields with that peculiar brightness that is 
only to be seen in early spring—turning the roofs of 
the houses in towns and cities to bright gold, and even 
shining upon the dreary East End, and giving a touch 
of beauty toits uniform level of uninteresting ugliness. 
The sun shone in at the drawing-room window of 
Sydney Chartoris’ Vicarage, touching the flowers that 
scented the room with their sweetness, as if he loved 
to linger there, but resting more tenderly on Maude’s 
fair head. as she sat by Mrs. Chartoris’ side, and 
turned first to her and then to Mrs. Dalrymple, telling 
them some news which they evidently found very 
interesting. These last six months had brought many 
changes into her life; the greatest of all being that 
Sydney Chartoris had declared that he saw no reason 
for waiting until her year’s mourning was over to 
marry, as he knew that Mrs. Melville would have 
been far happier to know that Maude had someone to 
protect and take care of her than to think she would 
wait until the conventional period of mourning was 
over ; for the days of real mourning are never over ; 
the dead we have truly loved are never forgotten. So 
one wild, windy day in March, a very quiet little 
wedding took place in the City church that Maude had 
learnt to love so well, and Mr. Osborne came up from 
Norland to perform the ceremony. They had had a 
very quiet honeymoon down amongst the rocks and 
the trees on the lovely Devonshire coast, and now they 
had come back to begin that joint dedication of their 
lives to God and to His poor that was only to end with 
death. Maude had been speaking in her pretty, quaint 
way, that, do what she would, could never quite catch 
the English impassibility of tone, but must always 
have something fresh and eager about it, like an echo 
from the West. 

“Tell me all about it,” Mrs. Dalrymple was saying. 
“How did Alys look? and what did Mr. Verney say-- 
or rather. Mr. Verney-Dalrymple, as he is now?” 
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“T am so glad we went down, for I think Sydney 
enjoyed it as much as I did,” answered Maude, “though, 
as mother knows ”—with a loving glance at Mrs. Char- 
toris—“ he did not want to come with me at first. I 
do think it was very sweet of Alys—Mrs. Verney-Dal- 
rymple, though I shall never grow accustomed to the 
new name—to ask us down to The Towers to welcome 
them home again, and I thoroughly enjoyed it. Alys 
looked quite the bride, and I like the old married 
woman, though she was married in December, and I 
in March.” 

“ But you must give us a proper description of it all, 
Maude,” said Eva, who had just come into the room, a 
happy, smiling Eva, very different from the pale, 
pinched child of a year ago. “I want to hear every- 
thing about my princess: how she looked, what she 
wore, what she said, and—oh, everything about her!” 

Maude laughed. “ Well, I suppose I must begin at 
the very beginning. Of course the village was all 
decorated —triumphal arches, and everything of that 
kind. I think the people thought themselves just a 
little injured because they had been away so long, for 
even Mrs. Raymond said— 

“‘Of course it’s quite natural that Mr. Herbert 
should want to take his wife to Italy, for I’ve been 
told it’s the land of artists, but I don’t think they 
need have stayed there quite so long; fancy being 
married in December, and not coming home until 
May.’” 

“Yes, it would seem a long time to her, no doubt,” 
said Mrs. Chartoris: “but not to the bride and bride- 
groom. How he would enjoy wandering through 
Italy with her!” 

“Yes, indeed they did; but how far had I got in 
my story? Oh, I know !—Mrs. Raymond and the 
triumphal arches.” 

“Did she put them up, Maude?” asked Eva, much 
impressed ; and she was rather offended at the laughter 
her question caused. 

“No, she neither put them up, nor stood cn one 
herself for a decoration! Sydney and I were to wait 
in the hall to receive them; alot of people had gone 
to the station, but Alys had especially said I was to 
welcome her home, and, like all waiting times, it 
seemed so long before the carriage came in sight, for 
the horses had been taken out, and they were dragged 
along. Alys looked lovely—in a pale yellow gown, 
made like an old picture, with puffed sleeves anda 
quaintly cut bodice, and a black hat with feathers— 
she might have stepped out of a picture-frame. She 
was carrying a great bouquet of yellow roses, and 
looked, as Eva says she always looks, like a princess ; 
and her husband seemed so prond of her! He made 
the people a little speech, and then they went away ; 
Mrs. Raymond says no one would have been satisfied 
if he hadn't.” 

“And what happened next?” asked Eva breath- 
lessly. 

“Oh, they shook hands with every servant—they 
were all in the hall to receive them—and then we four 
went into the library, and Alys and I had a little talk. 
She is so perfectly happy; I do not think I have ever 
seen anyone so happy before. They seem quite devoted 
to each other, and ‘T hardiy know how to make you 
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understand what I mean, for Alys was always so sweet, 
but now she seems sweeter, and gentler, and different.” 

“Love has called out all that was best in her,” said 
Mrs. Chartoris gently. ‘“ True love is like the sun: it 
shines upon our hearts, and then they must open to 
receive the warmth of its rays, unless they are indeed 
dead.” 

“Then that is what has happened to Alys, for I have 
never seen anyone so changed, and yet not changed : 
she was always sweet and charming, but now it is as 
if she had let her real self come out, and the real self 
is even better than the one we have always known and 
loved.” 

“Have they altered things very much at The 
Towers?” asked Mrs. Dalrymple; for the old home 
had been very dear to her. 

“Yes, it is a good deal altered. Everything is so 
beautiful—silken hangings, and rare plants, and such 
a wealth of flowers—everything as lovely as it can be 
made, and Alys looking the loveliest thing of all, and 
moving about like a queen. Iam so glad she should 
have this wealth, for she is just one of those people 
whom you can never picture being poor: she ought 
always to have a background of spacious rooms and 
everything that wealth can give her.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Dairymple; for she was thinking 
how she had always pictured Alys at The Towers, only 
Stanley should have been master there; and she felt 
a little pang of disappointment, for she had loved the 
girl so dearly, and always wished to have her for a 
daughter. 

“They will doa great deal of good with their wealth 
too,” said Maude. “We are to consider them as a pri- 
vate bank, to draw on when we want help; and when 
they are in London, Mr. Verney-Dalrymple—I have 
said the name at last—is going to take his boys’ class, 
as he always used to do, and Alys says she will fiddle 
for us at all our concerts.” 

“Had they enjoyed their honeymoon?” asked Eva, 
who was just at that age when she regarded every- 
thing connected with love and lovers with mysterious 
awe—something that was too far off to touch her per- 
sonally, but that she might perhaps understand and 
know about in that wonderful future that was com- 
prised in those magic ‘words, “when I am quite 
grown-up.” 

“They had enjoyed it immensely. Alys is so 
thoroughly artistic, and he loved to show her every- 
thing, for she was so appreciative of it all, he said; 
and they had a regular feast of pictures and churches 
—enough to last their lives, I should think; but they 
want to go off again very soon.” 

“T should think so,” said Eva. “Fancy seeing such 
loads of pictures ; it makes me jealous. only Ron and 
Iare going to do a round of picture-galleries in the 
‘Long’; for I think he likes them nearly as much as 
I do.” 

Maude smiled. Ron’s devotion to Eva was an open 
secret to them all; and though they were far too sens- 
ible to encourage such a child in any romantic notions, 
still, it seemed not impossible that when the years had 
rolled away, and Eva was a woman, then Ron’s dream 
would be fulfilled. 

“T have some news to tell you,” said Mrs. Dal- 
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rymple nervously, and with a slight tremor in her 
voice. “I don’t know whether you will be surprised 
at it or not—Stanley is engaged to be married.” 

“Engaged to be married?” said Eva in great ex- 
citement. “Oh, Aunt Annie, whom is he going to 
marry?” 

“She is an American lady—-a widow—Mrs. Van 
Boeman by name, and she was staying down at 
Aldershot with his major’s wife. I haven’t seen her 
yet, but Stanley tells me she is a very handsome 
woman.” 

“T hope he will be very happy,” said Maude simply ; 

“T don’t think that sons consider much what their 
mothers like, when they choose a wife; but my only 
hope is that Stanley may be happy. He will leave 
the army, as Mrs. Van Boeman has been accustomed 
to a very fashionable life, and could not live out of 
London.” 

“Then Mrs. Van Boeman is rich, I suppose?” said 
Mrs. Chartoris, asking the question that was trembling 
on Maude’s lips. 

“Yes, she is very rich; indeed, if money can give 
anyone happiness, Stanley will have almost more than 
his fair share of it.” 

“Then I’m sure he'll be happy.” burst in Eva; “ for 
Ron and I were talking once about being poor, and we 
were saying it didn’t matter; and Stanley was there, 
and he said it only showed that we didn’t know any- 
thing about it, for no one could be really happy who 
was poor. Money was everything, he said; it could 
do everything. and without it people were nothing, 
and were thought nothing of. But we are poor, 
Maude, and yet we are very happy.” And she looked 
anxiously at her sister. 

“Yes, darling, people can be very poor and very 
happy.” she answered, feeling angry that Stanley's 
worldly-wise opinions should have found any place in 
Eva’s memory. 

“Well, I think I must really go,” said Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, rising, “or I shall waste all the morning ; 
but I was obliged to come in and hear the news, as 
you came home so late last night.” 

“Yes; and Eva must go and prepare her lessons, 
for though Saturday is a holiday, there is Monday to 
be thought of, and I have so much to do.” 

But when Mrs. Dalrymple had gone, Maude still 
sat on in the sunny drawing-room, lost in thought. 
So Stanley was going to be married; and she could 
not only bear to hear of it, but was actually pleased 
that he should be making a marriage that she hoped 
might bring him happiness. And yet, if anyone had 
told her this rather less than a year ago, would she 
have believed it? would she not have thought that 
it would break her heart? He had been her ideal 
lover then ; she had thought him the best and noblest 
of men; everything he said or did had a charm for 
her; his least whisper was more than the cleverest 
speech that anyone else could make; his slightest 
wish was a@ command. And now she saw him in his. 
true colours—a vain, selfish man, whose only ideal 
was a life of pleasure, with no yearnings after better 
things, no striving after a higher life. She had 
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with him, but now she knew that he could never 
have satisfied her aspirations: that if her wish had 
been granted her, then her whole life must have been 
a disappointment. To have found out her mistake 
when too late; to have carried regret with her 
through all the future years—what a terrible fate 
would have been hers had she married him! And 
then Maude Chartoris began to see how everything 
had been ordered for her all through her life, and 
how she had been led through steep places to this rest 
and happiness. Only a year ago she had told Herbert 
Verney that she hated England, and would be glad to 
leave it; and now all her heart was bound up in it, 
for her dear ones were here. It was only Love that 
she had needed to make her see how beautiful a 
thing every human life may be if it is lived for 
God and brightened by Love’s sunshine. How 
many changes had come in so short a space! Her 
mother dead; her home gone; the Dalrymples come 
from wealth to comparative poverty ; Herbert Ver- 
ney and Alys Fenwicke married, and living at The 
Towers ; and, for her own part—well, she was quite 
happy now. 

Her meditations were interrupted by a hand laid on 
her shoulder, and her husband was by her side. 

“What are you thinking about?” he asked. “You 
look so very grave.” And then, as though the thought 
had suddenly struck him, he said anxionsly, “ Maude, 
it cannot be that you care—about Stanley Dalrymple’s 
engagement, I mean?” 

“Oh no,” she answered quickly, rising to her feet, 
and slipping her hand in his, “Sydney, I see it all 
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so plainly now, how good God has been to me. It wag 
only a girlish fancy I had for Stanley, but my love 
for you is real and deep; nothing but death could 
separate us.” 

He bent down and kissed her. 

“Yes, it has all been for the best. Herbert Verney 
has got just the wife he wanted, and theirs will be, as 
far as we can see, an ideally happy life. And Stanley 
Dalrymple likes a life of ease and comfort; and with 
Mrs. Van Boeman he will have that. And it is better 
for a man as weak as he is to marry a woman older 
than himself.” 

“Older than himself!” exclaimed Maude. 
Annie said nothing about that.” 

“ Perhaps she doesn't know it, but I knew Mrs. Van 
Boeman some years ago. She is a very handsome 
woman, but she must be quite five-and-thirty. And 
now for ourselves, darling. I think we are happy, 
are we not? and I don’t think you will ever regret 
coming to the East End to shed the sunshine all 
around you.” 

Maude’s only answer was to press his hand more 
closely ; and as she stood by his side she felt that she 
was indeed happy. 

“The Little Western Flower,” as Herbert Verney 
called her, had never flourished on English soil until 
she was transplanted to the East End of smoky 
London ; for here, among the sick and helpless, the 
poor and the hopeless, working by her husband’s side, 
Maude Chartoris had found her happiness, and was 
satisfied. 
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THE END. 
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BY ARTHUR L. 


ae child has left his toys, to go 


With folded hands and snowy dress 
Tuto the land of loveliness. 


He cared no more for toys or play, 
But kissed his mother a good-bye, 
And passed beyond the morning sky. 


No comfort has the mother left 
But these dismembered, scattered toys 
That once have been her little boy's: 


SALMON, 


His gilded trumpet, and his hoop, 
The wooden horse he loved to ride— 
The dog that trotted at his side— 


His little shoes, 
The tiny cap he used to wear 
Above his tangled shining hair. 


his stockings small— 


‘Tis said that men, alas! have kneeled 
To worship ashes—bowed to pray 


Where sainted dust and relics lay ; 


But who will blame a mother’s love ?— 
Her relics are the broken toys 
That once have been her little boy's! 
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PAY. 


BY THE REV. MICHAEL EASTWOOD. 


“Already, he that reapeth receiveth wages.’’—St. JOHN iv. 36. 


HE “already” is generally 
found in 35; but 
some scholars tell us we 
may join it to verse 36, 
inaking it read as above. 

In the present medita- 
tion we shall also take the 
word “reapeth” as a gene- 


verse 


ral and comprehensive term 
for work of any kind in 
the field of the Lord. 

Then the thought before us will be : The Chris- 
tian worker, whether minister, teacher, visitor, or 
otherwise, receives good pay in this present time. 

There is need to emphasise this truth, for we have 
a habit of talking in a different tone. ‘Too often 
we speak of the Christian Jabourer as if he had no 
reward except in the world to come. 
not labour for present reward. True, his full reward 
is yet to come. At the same time, we may main- 
tain that every servant of the Lord receives, even 
now, far more than he deserves. The most indifferent 
employer on earth pays his servants in some fashion ; 
surely, then, the Divine Master will, not forget His 
labourers. 





True, he does 


So then we are not altogether right in repre- 
senting Christian work as we too often do, describing 
the toiler as poor, despised, disappointed, and un- 
rewarded. This is often true; but it is not the 
whole truth. 

What then is the present pay enjoyed by the 
Christian worker ? 

1. First (with all reverence be it said), he has 
THE PERSONAL PRESENCE AND COMPANIONSHIP OF 
THE HOLy Spirir as truly and literally as the 
Apostles had the presence and companionship of 
Jesus Christ. 

Sometimes there is a vague lament in our hearts 
that may be expressed in some such words as these : 
Oh! that I had lived eighteen hundred years ago, in 
the days of the Master; would that I had made 
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those memorable journeys from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
and from Jerusalem to Galilee, under His care and 
companionship. Oh! that I had sometimes the re- 
assuring glance of the Master’s eye, the gentle 
pressure of His hand, or the animating influence of 
His voice. Nay, could I only once have rested my 
weary head on His bosom—like St. John—with what 
joy would I go to my toil. 

Now this seems, at first, very tender, very pathetic, 
very exalted in its aspiration. But it may amount 
to a reproach against God—Who knew the time for 
us to live ; a reproach against the Master Himself, 
Who said, “ It is expedient for you that I go away”; 
a reproach against the Holy Spirit He promised and 
bequeathed ; a reproach, too, against the sanctified 
wisdom of the Apostles, who have assured us, by 
their words and life, that it is better to know Christ 
after the Spirit than after the flesh. 

Then the Christian is not alone in his life and 
work. He need not be alone. “I will not leave you 
comfortless—orphans.” 

We may have the companionship of the Holy 
Spirit—not as an idea, not as a doctrine, not as a 
principle, but as a Person, real and living, a Guide, 
a Counsellor, a Comforter ; soothing our pain, rousing 
our energy, more than compensating us for all our 
toils and troubles. 

We are in Him, and He is in us. 

An unbeliever once laughed at a Christian negro 
for expressing that truth, and pronounced it absurd 
and impossible. The negro put a piece of iron in 
the fire and said, “ Now, is the iron in the fire?” 
Presently the iron red-hot. ‘“‘ Now,” he 
asked, “is not the fire in the iron?” 

We may smile at the homeliness of the illustra- 
tion, but, after all, it may be a hint—as it is certainly 
a reminder—of the reasonableness of the doctrine, 
that we are in the Spirit and that the Spirit is in us. 
And, indeed, the best words we have, fail to express 
the full meaning of this blessed truth. 

Ignoring the Spitit—perhaps that 


became 


is our great 





danger as the religionists of to-day. Just as the 
religionists of yesterday failed to recognise the Lord, 
and crucified Him, so may we, the religionists of to- 
day, fail to recognise the Holy Spirit ; nay, more 
than that, we may crucify the Spirit—not by the 
active malignity of old, but by a profound indiffer- 
ence as to whether there be any Holy Ghost or 
not. 

The rather may we find that He is the Legacy left 
us by the Master. With that gift we are rich ; we 
are comforted and compensated ; we will endure as 
seeing Him that is invisible. 

2. We next call to mind that the Christian 
worker has many temporal blessings, HEALTH AND 
LONGEVITY amongst the rest, as a rule. 

Ripe corn smells of sunshine, and sunshine is good 
for health. The atmosphere of the cornfield fs 
exhilarating, and such fresh. air renews the health. 
In other words, the Christian toiler receives an ex- 
hilaration of soul that reacts alike upon his mind 
and his body. », 

Even the peace of mind arising from the > con- 
sciousness that you are in the right place is of 
immense advantage to your mental, and therefore to 
your bodily health. 

There is music, too in the harvest field ; and as 
fine sand upon glass is coaxed into graceful undula- 
tions by the vibration of musical notes, so the glad 
music of the Lord’s fields seenis to readjust the 
very particles of one’s body, ministering to one’s 
health and vigour and comfort. 

Yes, Christian toiler, your health is better, and 
your life longer, through serving the Lord. Why, 
you would have been dead long ago had you con- 
tinued serving Satan, for “the wages of sin is death,” 
in more senses than one. 

Nor is this sentiment and imagination. Prosy 
insurance societies have found it out; and their 
prospectuses (by no means poetical documents) offer 
special terms to ministers, because of their superior 
longevity. With all his troubles and cares and 
disappointments, the Christian minister is found to 
live Jonger than other men. And what is true of 
the ministry is Jargely true of Christian work 
generally. In all probability your health is better 
and your life longer whatever be the sphere of your 
religious usefulness. 

The same fact is noticeable in the large gatherings 
known as the “ May Meetings,” where one cannot 
but be struck by the amount of health and vigour 
represented in the persons of ministers and Christian 
workers from all parts of the kingdom. Even the 
more delicate representatives are in their places year 
by year, and one feels that their preservation is due 
to religion and to religious work. 

It reminds us of Wesley, whose chief remedy— 
enjoined and practised—was ‘ 
who, in “a decline,” preached himself better, and 
lived and worked till the eighty-eighth year of his 
age, and the sixty-fifth of his ministry. 

‘Lo the Christian his work becoines a strengthen- 


‘more preaching,” and 
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ing diet and a ravishing drink. The Master Himself 
declares it—and on the occasion which furnishes 
our subject. He Who accomplished His ends by 
passionate human toil and exertion, rather than 
by the silent and effortless putting forth of His 
Divine power, has left on record the words, “My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work.” ‘Tired and hungry, urged by the 
disciples to refresh Himself, such was His answer, 

True, hearty Christian toil gives more than 
epicurean delights ; but with non-epicurean health 
and longevity. 

And if we are right in asserting the doctrine of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, surely that Divine 
Tenant (reverently be it said) will improve the house 
—the temple—in which He abides. 

3. Another important item in our present. re- 
compense is THE GIFT OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 
They are indeed God’s gift 1ather than our acquisi- 
tion. 

Christian work introduces us to a circle of friends 


«we; should never otherwise have met; for there can 


be no true friendship in the realm of Satan, 

But most Christians, however poor or persecuted, 
can boast of one or two friends at least, whose steady, 
growing love, whose sage counsel, whose gentle 
reproof, whose tender encouragements, whose loving 
ways generally, make us thankful for the toil that 
has introduced us, or for the hardship that has 
fostered our friendship. 

In the Sunday-school, in the Church, in the Lord's 
field altogether, we have formed some sacred friend- 
ships we never could have formed in the field of the 
wicked one; and whatever sacrifice we have made 
has been more than compensated by these friendships 
alone. 

The nearer we get to God, the nearer we get to 
one another; and henceforth we need not speak of 
“making” friends, knowing that true friends are not 
made, but are the gift of God, sent across our path 
by His loving thought, as no inconsiderable item 
of the recompense we receive “ already,” and as an 
earnest of our future joy and reward. 

Henceforth, then, friendship shall be to us a means 
of grace. 

4. Recurring to matters more directly spiritual 
and intangible, we remark that “already” the 
Christian worker is often favoured with MOMENTS 
OF HEAVENLY RAPTURE. By this we mean an 
elevation of feeling and an enlargement of sympathy, 
an inner glow, a burning of heart, an uplifting of 
soul that can be felt rather than described, but so real 
that, sometimes, those who experience it have been 
known to say, “ Enough, dear Lord ; I can bear it 
no more.” 

It is the wine of the Kingdom, a wine that sends 
summer into the soul, and that leaves no blank 
despair, no horrible depression after the elation. 
Then it is that the Master says, “ Lift up your eyes, ' 
and we seem to see beyond the dull round of Jaily 
life and work. 
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These are moments of transfiguration ; for, in his 
own smaller way, the disciple is transfigured as well 
as his Lord. 

Sometimes these moments come to us when read- 
ing God’s Word in quiet retirement ; the letter of 
Holy Scripture melts away, the walls of our room 
seem to recede, and whether we are in the body or 
not we can hardly tell. Sometimes, when bowed 
in prayer, we cease to use words, we commune with 
the Eternal, the mount of God overshadows us with 
its solemn grandeur, and yields, even now, a thousand 
sacred sweets ;—and sometimes these moments come 
to us in the assembly of God’s people. 

It is then that we feel the reality of the unseen 
world ; then that we are “already” more than com- 
pensated for past troubles; then that we receive 
supplies of grace and patience for disappointments 
yet to come. 

5. A similar characteristic of our present reward is 
a SENSE OF THE DIVINE APPROVAL. The ap- 
proval of a great man is not to be despised. If he 
is good as well as great, and his approval has been 
honourably obtained, it is a sweet encouragement. 

Popular approval is also delightful, and sometimes 
helpful. We all like it when we can get it; and 
when it comes after honest patient endeavour to do 
right rather than to please, the vox populi is 
vox Dei. 

It is inspiring, too. Have we not heard of the 
fireman at the top of his ladder, unable to bridge a 
difficulty and snatch a poor creature from death, 
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until the agonising suspense was broken by a magni- 
ficent cheer that thrilled him with the needful power. 
Yes, popular sympathy may carry great blessing. 

But grander is the consciousness that, whatever 
the people may think of us, we are popular with 
God. This sustains the world’s unseen heroes, so 
that they can sing at midnight, in prison, and with- 
out applause. 

6. And lastly, we must not forget that the 
Christian labourer is blest with A PEACEFUL AND 
HAPPY DEATH, even if (viewed from without) it 
should seem tragic and painful. 

Not very long ago, a venerable minister * passed 
away after nearly forty years’ pastorate in one 





church, The last day of his illness, and the last of 
his life—Sunday it was, too—sitting in his arm- 


chair, he fell into a stupor, and imagined himself in 
his pulpit, at the desk where he had stood so many 
years. , He gave out the hymns, read the lessons, 
prayed, and then preached a sermon, goodly in 
length and in matter, from the text, “ I-have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.” He announced the closing hymn, lifted 
up his trembling hands in benediction over his 
people, as he thought, leaned back in his chair, and 
quietly passed away. Infinitely pathetic and sublime! 

Now, your death may not be as interesting in its 
details, but it may be as peaceful and happy. And 
by the grace of God it shall, if you so work in the 
Master’s vineyard. 

* The Rey. John Browne, B.A., of Wrentham. 
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COMPARATIVE study of 
the precepts and practices 
of other religions is always 

more or less interesting ; 

but to the Christian there 
is a special interest con- 
nected with the religious 
observances of the Jews, 
partly because, whilst un- 
happily rejecting Christ, 
they worship the same God 
as ourselves, and partly in- 
asmuch as their rites are in 
the main derived from the 
Old Testament, and often 





strikingly confirm its historic truth. So it is with 
reference to the Feast of Tabernacles. 

It will be remembered that this was one of the 
three great festivals instituted in the wilderness by 
the Lord.through Moses, and afterwards observed in 
Canaan. 


They were all both agricultural and com- 
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memorative in their nature. The Passover was a 
thanksgiving for the barley harvest, Pentecost for the 
wheat harvest, and the Tabernacles for the final 
ingathering of the fruits of the earth. At the same 
time, each was designed to celebrate some great 
event in the early history of the chosen people, the 
Passover being the memorial of the Exodus, Pentecost 
of the giving of the Law, and Tabernacles of the 
nomad state of Israel in the desert. The last of these 
is called by the Rabbis “the festival,” and they said 
that “he who has never seen the rejoicing at the 
drawing of the water of Siloam has never seen re- 
joicing in his life.’ The time was the fifteenth day 
the seventh month * of the Civil Year, shortly after the 
Day of Atonement, and it lasted a week, followed by 
an eighth day of holy convocation. During the seven 
days, the Israelites were commanded to dwell in 
booths, and they were bidden to “take on the first day 
the fruit of goodly [ornamental] branches of palm- 
trees, and the boughs of thick trees and willows of 
* Corresponding with October 17 in a.p. 1891. 
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the brook, and to rejoice before the Lord their God 
seven days.” Special sacrifices were also enjoined, 
much more numerous than at any other festival. 
(See Levit. xxiii, 33—44, R.V.) 

Such were the Divine appointments, with which we 
will now compare the observances of the modern Jews. 

Tabernacles is still, as of old, essentially a Succoth, 
or feast of booths. Every Jew who has a courtyard 
or a garden is required to erect a booth in it, and to 
live there during the feast. As, however, in the large 
towns many families have neither the space nor the 
means for complying with these precepts, they are of 
necessity excused. In Paris we have seen a booth 
provided within the precincts of the Synagogue for 
the use of those who could not make one of their own. 
But in other cases the preparations are begun early on 
the morrow after the Day of Atonement. It is 
de rigueur that the booth be built in the open air, 
its sides of substantial wood, and the top not roofed in, 
but covered with loose branches, so that the stars may 
be seen, and should rain fall it may penetrate through 
it. The interior is decorated with wreaths, flowers, 
paper festoons, and the following text: “Ye shall 
dwell in booths seven days.” Throughout the festival 
it is considered the family’s proper abode, where they 
are to study the Talmud, receive friends, and even 
sleep. The latter is said to be a meritorious act, and 
a nap in the daytime can be enjoyed only there. 
Very minute directions on all these points are given in 
the Suceah, a treatise of the Mishna, and in it 
exemptions are granted to women, servants, in- 
fants, sick persons, and others. Thus the desert life 
of the Israelites after 3,400 years is annually re- 
enacted by them. Nor is this all the significance 
they attach to the custom. The more devout regard 
it in a still higher light. “The Feast of Tabernacles,” 
says one of their divines, “teaches one great lesson. 
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Be the booth great or small, whether Wait of super. 
fluity reign in it, the view upwards to the stars must 
ever remain open through the leafy covering. Heayen, 
with its faith, its love, and its hope, must always shine 
upon you through the foliage. Oh! how happy and 
sweet will your rest be after the day’s turmoil, if you 
look up to the stars and to Him that is enthroned 
above the stars—if there be no joy in your house 
unaccompanied by thanksgiving to the Father on 
high, no light, even though a hundred lamps burn in 
it, without His heavenly radiance. Be penetrated by 
the words which our ancestors enthusiastically ex- 
claimed as they surrounded the holy altar on the 
festival: ‘We are God’s, and to God our eyes are 
directed — to that Eye that never sleeps, that Arm 
that never tires, that Love that never fails.’” Special 
forms of devotion are prescribed for both private and 
public use on this joyous occasion. On the first 
evening, when the family are met in their booth around 
the festal board, the master of the house fills a cup of 
wine and pronounces a benediction. The cup is 
handed round and drunk by all. He then blesses 
the two wheaten loaves on the table, which have 
been covered with a napkin, breaks’ one, and dis- 
tributes a piece to each person. Thus, as in the 
Paschal Supper, there is a close resemblance to the far 
more sacred rites of our Lord’s Supper. Before they 
finally leave their tabernacle, the following prayer is 
offered : “May it please Thee, Jehovah, my God and 
the God of my fathers, that in like manner as I have 
obeyed Thy commands and have been sitting in this 
tabernacle, so in the coming year I may be considered 
worthy to sit in the tabernacle of Leviathan.” It is 
said, in allusion to the singular fable in the Talmud, 
that in the last days a tabernacle will be made of 
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IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 


the skin of this leviathan, the emblem of Israel’s 
enemies. 

In the morning all repair to the Synagogue, carry- 
ing in their hands a citron and a bunch (known as 
the “lulab”) of branches of palm, myrtle, and willow. 
This is done in supposed compliance with the Law, 
as interpreted by the Rabbis. Here, again, devout 
and imaginative minds have risen above the mere 
letter of the precept, and have thought that the four 
trees represent the four periods of human life. The 
citron, with its delicious fragrance ard piquant taste, 
and needing so much care to cultivate it, is a picture 
of sweet and happy childhood; the myrtle, which 
adorns the bride, aptly symbolises the innocence of 
youth; the upright palm, with its towering trunk, 
graceful foliage, and valuable fruit, teaches a lesson 
to manhood; whilst the drooping willow by the 
waters, with its cool refreshing shade, suggests what 
old age should be. In the union of the four are 
imaged the reciprocal benefits of the several ages, 
which, by their combined ministries, produce joy 
before the Lord. This thought is very pleasing, and 
not without instruction. It is, therefore, not a mean- 
ingless ceremony when the reader in the Synagogue, 
holding a “lulab” in his right hand and a citron in 
his left, and chanting the Hallel, waves the lulab in 
all directions, and the congregation do the same. 

Space will not admit of a further description of 
these interesting rites; we hasten to conclude with 


a brief notice of the references to the festival in the 
New Testament, and its deeper significance for the 
Christian. 





There appears to be no doubt that the incident 
recorded in St. John vii. 37—40 as happening on the 
last or eighth day of the feast was occasioned by the 
ancient custom of a priest carrying water in a golden 
ewer from the Pool of Siloam. As he entered the 
Temple courts the sacred trumpets breathed out a 
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joyous blast, which continued until he reached the 
top of the altar slope, and then poured the water 
into a silver basin on its western side, and wine into 
another silver basin on the eastern side. Although 
this rite did not take place on the eighth day, yet at 
the hour when, on the previous days, it had been 
celebrated, Jesus stood up in His Father's house, and, 
with a deep consciousness of His own Divine re- 
sources, cried, saying, “If any. man thirst, let him 
come unto Me and drink.” Thus He invested the 
ceremony with a most precious meaning. The water, 
in the view of the Jews themselves,.commemorated 
the streams that flowed from the smitten rock at Meri- 
bah. That rock, as St. Paul informs us, was Christ. It 

yas the expressive type of the crucified and ascended 
Saviour, Who poured out at Pentecost the reviving gift 
of the Holy Spirit, and still lives to impart the same 
to all that will come to Him and drink. Such is the 
Evangelist’s own comment: “This spake He of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on Him should receive.” 

Another allusion to this festival has been traced, 
though not with equal certainty, in the words of 
our Lord in St. John viii. 12: “I am the Light of the 


world.” _ Jewish writers tell us that there were set 
up during this feast in the Temple courts two gigantic 
candelabra, supporting four great lamps, which dif. 
fused their soft radiance over the whole city below, 
Pointing to these, Jesus may have used them to 
faintly illustrate that spiritual light which He was 
about to shed over a benighted world, so bright and 
ever increasing that “he that followeth Him shall 
not walk in darkness, but have the light of life.” 
However this may have been, we can scarcely fail to 
see prefigured in this feast the Incarnation of the 
Saviour—the Word who was made flesh and _taber. 
nacled amongst us, and Who was probably born at 
this very season of the Jewish year. In the events 
thus commemorated we may discern a foreshadowing 
at once of the present condition of the Christian in 
the wilderness of this world sojourning in the taber- 
nacle of his body, and of the final harvest from both 
Jews and Gentiles, when “a great multitude, which 
no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues shall stand before the Throne and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms 
in their hands.” 
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“And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden ; and there He put the man whom He had formed,”—GeEn., ii. 8, 


“Now in the place where He was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man 
yet laid. There laid they Jesus,”-—-Svr. JoHn xix. 41, 42. 


2ZHE two scenes brought before us in 
these passages possess a deep personal 
interest to every member of the great 
human family. They are not like 
many historical pictures, which may 
strongly enchain the fancy and ab- 
sorb the attention, but have no power 
to awaken a thrill of individual concern in the heart. 
We may gaze with wonder and admiration on some of 
those visions of ancient glory or greatness which have 
been stereotyped for ever by the genius of the poet or 
the historian ; we may even contemplate with eager 
sympathy the varying fortunes of some momentous 
struggle in the past, while all the time we know that 
the display of grandeur which is made, or the result 
which on the field of battle is achieved, does not 
possess to us the slightest personal interest. 

But it is altogether different with the scenes sum- 
moned up before us by the two passages of Scrip- 
ture which I have set side by side. These two gardens 
contain in themselves the two great fountain-heads of 
all human history. A stream issues from each which 
has followed man wherever he may have wandered, 
and has given colour to his character and destiny. 
Every one of us may well look with the intensest inter- 
est both on the garden in which Adam was placed and 
the garden in which Christ was laid, for in both we 
behold events which have had the most important 





influence over our own condition, and which will 
produce an effect, inevitable as it is incalculable, upon 
our fate for ever. 

Let us then contemplate for a little these two 
gardens; let us meditate, so to speak, in their quiet 
walks, and under their silent shades ; let us seriously 
investigate their respective histories, that we may 
learn the lessons with which they are fraught to our 
own hearts. 

The creative week was finished, and our world was 
now filled with the various orders of its inhabitants. 
Earth and sea alike teem with the marvellous pro- 
ducts of God’s power, and man, the destined monarch 
of the whole, has been formed in his Maker's image. 
Many are the sweet valleys, smiling with fruitfulness 
and beauty, in which he might have found a home— 
many the sheltered spots around which beats a tran- 
quil sea, and on which breathes a balmy air, which 
might have been chosen as his favoured residence. 
But God’s love for His new-formed child is so great, 
that He will deck with His own hands an abode 
in which to place him; and, beyond all the care 
which has already been expended on the world at 
large, a special exercise of the Divine wisdom and 
benevolence shall be put forth, in order to surround 
mankind with every possible means of security and 
happiness. Accordingly we read that “the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there He put 
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the man whom He had formed.’ And now, as we 
look, our eye rests upon a scene of indescribable 
felicity and beauty; we see that all the elements of 
loveliness and grandeur have been brought together in 
that spot, and we feel that no art of man can reproduce 
that primeval garden, or paint to us in adequate 
colours the unsullied purity and unalloyed enjoyment 
in the midst of which our sinless ancestors were 
placed. 

But, alas! how soon did that blissful scene pass 
for ever away, while only the memory of it continued 
to cleave as a painful reminiscence to two guilty 
minds! Sin entered into the earthly paradise, and, in 
close connection with it,came its inseparable attend- 
ant—misery. 

The sad story is one with which all are well ac- 
quainted. We know how man listened to Satan rather 
than to God ; how the one restriction which had been 
imposed by the Creator was disregarded, and how 
merited wrath, tempered, however, by unmerited 
mercy, fell upon the transgressors. The original 
heritage of our race was forfeited ; that happy garden 
in which human history began could not be allowed 
to shelter sinners; and, driven forth from its blest 
enclosure to the strange and unattractive wilderness, 
it seemed as if there were no hope that any happiness 
akin to that of Eden should ever again be enjoyed by 
the fallen children of men. 

Four thousand years pass by, and we then stand in 
another garden. But, alas! it presents a very dif- 
ferent aspect from the first. We no doubt perceive 
much that is beautiful within it, but its beauty is all 
wedded to death. ‘The flowers which we see blooming 
around are all doomed to wither; the trees which 
cast their pleasant shadow over us are all hastening 
to decay. And to impress us still more solemnly with 
the painful contrast between this second garden and 
the first, we behold in it a sepulehre. Death reigns in 
this spot; he has planted his standard over that 
rocky tomb, and he demands that all things shall 
yield ultimately to his sway. But what, let us in- 
quire, is the history of the grave which here attracts 
our attention, and who is it that has just been com- 
mitted to its keeping? There is, we find, an object at 
hand which soon answers these questions, and sug- 
gests to us the marvellous history connected with that 
sepulchre. Our eye rests upon across, and we learn 
that it is the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Son of God in human form has there died for the sins 
of men. It is Vis grave at which we look in the midst 
of this garden. The ancient promise, given of old in 
primeval paradise, ere our guilty ancestors were driven 
out of it, has been fulfilled; the seed of the woman 
has bruised the serpent’s head, and has thus “ through 
death destroyed him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil, and delivered those who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age.” And now we feel that the two gardens have a 
close though mysterious connection with each other. 
As we look, at the one we see light fading into dark- 
ness, and life sinking into death. As we look at the 
other, we see gloom giving birth to gladness, and 
death proving the source of life. The inscription 


which may be read over the one is “ Paradise Lost” ; 
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the happy motto of the other is “ Paradise Regained.” 
In the one, man is ruined; in the other, man is 
recovered. Yet, with these differences, there are 
some important lessons which both gardens teach in 
common. 

I remark, then, that both gardens are fitted to 
impress us with the infinite goodness of God, 


GOD IS LOVE. 

g SLTHOUGH it is impossible for us to form any 
full or accurate conception of Eden and its 
happiness, yet even the shadowy idea of it 

which floats before our minds is sufficient to con- 

vince us of the Divine beneficence. We may often 
have this thought vividly suggested to us by the 

present aspect of our world. Wandering in a 

garden which spreads around us a profusion of 

beauty, or amid some wild natural scenery which 
spontaneously offers so much to delight the senses, 
we may be led to feel how great is the good- 
ness of God, as displayed even on our sin-cursed 
earth. But this feeling is immensely increased when 
we look at the description of man’s pristine condition 
as set before us in Scripture, and observe that it in- 
cludes none of those elements of sorrow with which 
we are now unhappily so familiar. The Biblical 
narrative of man’s creation and original condition 
is worthy of God, and no account essentially different 
would be so. It tells us that the human race was 
at first formed both holy and happy, and that what- 
ever miseries may now be endured are to be traced 
exclusively to man’s transgression. We thus find 
room for a firm belief in the infinite goodness of God, 
notwithstanding all the sorrows which now exist in 
our world. Following the Scriptural statement, we 
ascribe these, not to the will of the Creator, but to 
the wickedness of the creature. Had God called man- 
kind into being sinful and miserable as we now behold 
them, it would have been impossible to believe in His 
infinite benevolence. And this is one fatai objection 
to every theory of the history of our world different 
from that which is taught us in the Bible. All other 
attempted solutions of the problem as to man’s origi- 
nal creation and present condition imply that God made 
him as he is, or meant him to be what he has now 
become, and thus rob us of the most glorious of all 
truths, that “God is love.” But, when we turn from 
every hypothesis of mere human contrivance to the 
account which is contained in Scripture, we see that 
the Creator stands entirely aloof from the formation 
of that world of sin and suffering in which we 
dwell, and that it was a world both of spotless purity 
and unalloyed enjoyment which /7e called into ex- 
istence. To find our earth such as its beneficent Maker 
meant it to be, we must turn our eyes away from the 
fairest scene which it now presents, and fix them 
upon its unsullied innocence and beauty while. yet 
newly formed. All that is now attractive or delight- 
ful may be admitted into our conceptions of its pristine 
state, but all that is evil or distressing must, at the 
same time, be banished. When we look at that first 

garden, we see goodness displaying itself without a 

hindrance—life in its innumerable forms accompanied 
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by no dark shadow of death—and from the many 
happy voices which there join, as it were, in one 
joyous hymn of thanksgiving to heaven; from the 
stream which glides with silvery music amid trees and 
flowers; from the bird which warbles forth its song 
in these peaceful shades ; from our first parents them- 
selves, who dwell in perfect happiness within that 
sinless abode—there rises the one glad and grateful 
utterance that “ God is love.” 

Such, then, being the testimony of the one garden 
to the Divine benevolence, what, let us now inquire, 
is the witness furnished by the other? Ah! here we 
find that goodness has become grace ; here the lavish 
kindness of a Creator has been exchanged for the 
tender mercy of a Redeemer. When we look around, 
and our eyes wander from that cross in the vicinity to 
that grave in which the Saviour has been laid, we 
behold the most marvellous illustration of God’s love 
which has ever been presented to the universe. He 
had but to speak, and paradise sprang into existence. 
A single word arrayed it in beauty and filled it with 
enjoyment. But it was no such easy matter to restore 
lost sinners to happiness. Before this could be done 
their guilt had to be atoned for—their souls had to be 
redeemed. And to effect this, the most amazing of 
all events took place. Jehovah Himself provided a 
sacrifice for the guilty. He laid upon Christ “the 
iniquity of us all.” He “made Him to be sin for us, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him.” And now, as we look around us in this 
second garden, we behold the great work accom- 
plished. An infinite ransom, sufficient for the sins of 
the whole world, has been paid. Every barrier to 
the salvation of our race has been removed. A higher 
happiness even than that of Eden has been placed 
within our reach. God proclaims Himself our Father, 
and offers to bestow upon us the transcendent privi- 
leges belonging to His children. And thus, as we 
stand in this second garden, there seem to fall upon 
our ears the innumerable voices of the redeemed. 
They tell us of the peace which has been conveyed to 
the conscience, and of the hope which has been 
implanted in the heart; of the guidance granted to 
them upon earth, and of the glory which is prepared 
for them in heaven ; so that, with a still deeper em- 
phasis than from paradise of old, there rises from 
the scene of redemption the grateful declaration that 
“God is love.” 

This, then, is the first truth taught us in common 
by these two gardens; and let it take full possession 
of our hearts. Sin has rendered us naturally sus- 
picious of God, so that we are too ready to question or 
deny His infinite goodness. But let the scenes at 
which we have been looking convince us how truly He 
desires our happiness. If we are miserable, it is not 
because He intended us to be so, And if we are 
miserable we may yet, through His mercy, be rendered 
happy. Let us look back to Eden, and see what He 
nade man at first; let us look forward to Heaven, and 
learn what He would have man to become again. 
And oh! let His goodness, as thus revealed, draw us 
to Himself, and lead us to put our trust in His love. 
Away with all hard thoughts of our Maker and our 
Redeemer. Let us come to Him with our sorrows, and 
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He will soothe them; with our sins, and He will par- 
don them ; with all the wants of our natures, and 
He will supply them ; for proclaims He, even in refer. 
ence to the guiltiest of men, “As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live ; turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?” 


JUSTICE, 


E formerly saw that both the gardens here 
B10 referred to, proclaim the Divine benevo- 
s lence ; but we have now to notice further 
that both display, in common, the holy severity of God, 
It is of the utmost importance that we should form 
a true and Scriptural idea of the Almighty. We must 
not look at one attribute of His nature to the neglect 
of others, All His perfections blend to produce His 
infinite holiness, even as all the prismatic colours 
combine to form the pure white light. The most 
fatal mistakes are committed by letting the eye rest 
exclusively on one aspect of the Divine character, 
while there are others which Scripture presents as 
distinctly to our consideration. We have seen how 
clearly and emphatically God’s infinite love is sug- 
gested by the two passages of Scripture which have 
been brought together. But it would be a great over- 
sight not to perceive another and equally certain 
truth which is presented in common by the scenes 
we have been contemplating. For when we stand 
in the first garden, and listen to that judicial sternness 
with which Jehovah addresses the transgressors, do 
we not feel how their hearts must have trembled on 
being summoned into His presence, and on hearing 
those words of inexorable doom from His lips? 
Above all, are we not impressed by the inflexible 
rigour which seems to breathe in that declaration, 
“So He drove out the man”—our guilty ancestors 
being without delay excluded from that happy home 
which had been prepared for them by God? Ah! how 
many arguments might have been used to prevent the 
execution of the dire sentence passed against them! 
Had they not been beguiled by the fraud of another? 
Was it not the first offence which they had committed? 
Did they not seem sincerely penitent? and had they 
not now learned a lesson which they would never for- 
get? Besides, shall Satan have the gratification of 
seeing his malignity so far successful? Shall man, 
ruined by his guile, now be cast out of Eden, even as 
he and his confederate angels have been expelled 
from heaven? All these arguments might have been 
employed to stay the hand of justice; but in vain. 
Sin must invariably be punished, and therefore, at the 
risk of allowing the prince of evil a seeming triumph, 
and of appearing to confess that His own purposes 
had been defeated, God lifted up His arm of ven- 
geance, and let it fall upon His guilty creatures. “ He 
drove out the man,” as no longer fitted to occupy that 
home of innocence and peace: cast him forth to the 
barren wilderness, that there he might in the sweat 
of his face earn his bread, and at last lie down and 
moulder in the dust from which he was taken. 
But now, let us ask whether the second garden 
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corroborates the solemn testimony thus borne by the 
first to the holy severity of God: And when we do 
so, we find the witness repeated with still greater 
emphasis. For whose cross is that we behold ?—whose 
grave is that by which we stand? Ah! can we 
answer these questions without feeling how stern is 
the necessity that sin should be punished? Is it 
possible that the Son of God has died amid excrucia- 
ting agonies on that accursed tree? Was it His face 
we saw so clouded with sorrow? was it His voice we 
heard crying out in anguish ? was it /Zis blessed head 
which bowed itself in death? was it JZis body which 
was here committed to darkness and silence in the 
grave? If all that was needful before sinners could 
be forgiven, then how certain is it that sin must in 
every case be punished! For surely, if Divine justice 
could ever relax its claim, it would have done so in 
the case of God’s own Son. But when we see that 
He had to die, “the just for the unjust,” and that 
nothing short of a full exhausting of the curse in 
His own person could procure salvation for His 
people, we should surely be convinced that, in the 
~olemn yet consolatory language of St. Paul, “the 
wages of sin is death, while the gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


NATURE AND GRACE, 


GAIN, let us now observe, by way of contrast, 
z that in the one garden here set before us we 
perceive vur representative by nature, and in 

the other vur representative in grace. 

The Bible, in a sublime passage (1 Cor. xv. 47), tells 
us of “the first man, who was of the earth, earthy, 
and of the second man, who is the Lord from 
heaven.” These two, Adam and Christ, are the two 
great heads of the human family, the one having 
brought sin and death on all with whom he is con- 
nected, the other having secured pardon and eternal 
life for all that have an interest in His grace. In the 
garden of Eden our first father sinned, and, as a cor- 
rupt fountain cannot but send forth a polluted stream, 
we come into this world possessed of an unholy 
nature, and therefore outside of “the household of 
God.” It may sometimes appear to us hard that we 
should thus have to suffer in consequence of the trans- 
gression of another. And I admit that Adam’s sin 
has sometimes been so explained by theologians as to 
excite a strong repugnance to the theory which is 
propounded regarding it. They have maintained that 
simply on the ground of the first sin, and without 
having regard to any personal transgressions, mankind 
might be doomed to perdition for ever. Happily, 
there are few at the present day who uphold such a 
startling doctrine as this. The almost universal 
belief now is that no one will be punished hereafter 
except for his own sins, and that, consequently, all 
children dying before they can distinguish between 
good and evil will be made partakers of happiness 
forever. It is our vwn corruption of heart and our 
own sinfulness of conduct with which we have to do, 
and for which alone we shall have to account on the 
great Day of Judgment. Very wisely and cautiously 
does the illustrious poet of paradise refer to this 
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subject. He puts the following words into the mouth 
of Adam with respect to the bearing of his sin upon 
succeeding generations :— 


** Ah! why should all mankind 
For one man’s fault, thus guiltless, be condemned, 
If guiltless? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt: both mind and will depraved, 
Not to do only, but to will the same 
With me? How can they then acquitted stand 
In sight of God? Him after all disputes 
Forced I absolve : all my evasions vain.” 


But it is specially when we take into account the 
scheme of substitution revealed in the Gospel that 
we become reconciled, and more than reconciled, to 
the constitution of things under which we have been 
placed. If every man had stood or fallen for himself— 
if, in other words, representation had been a thing 
unknown in the dealings of God with mankind—then, 
if any of us had sinned, we must have been undone 
for ever. But, according to the gracious dispensation 
which God has been pleased to appoint, “As in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” And let 
us observe the advantages which will flow for ever to 
all that trust in Jesus as their Saviour from the 
scheme of representation, in virtue of which they were 
naturally condemned, but ultimately through grace 
for ever saved. 

First, they have thus been established in the pos- 
session of a happiness which can xerer be lost. Now 
this could not have been the case had they simply 
been dealt with as individuals. They would then 
have been always liable to transgression, and, as a sad 
experience proves—the experience both of angels in 
heaven and of our first parents upon earth—they 
might, at any moment, have fallen from original holi- 
ness and happiness. But in Christ they are for ever 
safe. By means of their union to Him they have ex- 
changed creature-weakness for Creator-strength. As 
members of that great mystical body of which He is 
the Divine and living Head, they can never be drawn 
away from God, but shall continue to glorify and 
enjoy Him throughout eternity. 

And then, again, another advantage of the scheme 
of representation is that all believers in Christ will 
attain to far higher happiness than they could ever 
otherwise have enjoyed. Not only are they restored to 
the position occupied by man at first, they are elevated 
to an infinitely more exalted rank than that which 
our race originally possessed. They are linked to 
Deity itself, inasmuch as the Eternal Son is a partaker 
of their nature. They rise, after a few fleeting years, 
from earth to heaven, and then enduring and ever- 
expanding glory lies before them, for, in the mar- 
vellous and inexhaustible language of the Apostle, 
they are “heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” 

Let us rejoice, then, in the fact that though in the 
first garden our representative fell, in the second 
garden our representative triumphed. The mighty 
utterance (it is but one word in the original), “It is 
finished,” had passed the lips of Christ ere He bowed 
His head in death and was laid down in the grave. 
And soon was that sepulchre in the garden to pro- 
claim His victory. He rose from it in all the might 
of a conqueror, and is now in the possession of kingly 
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power at the right hand of God. Oh! let every 
reader of these lines, through an earnest faith in Him 
as the only Saviour, secure a personal interest in His 
glory for ever. Let no one rest in his condition by 
the nature, with first Adam as his representative, and 
a violated law denouncing upon him its awful penal- 
ties. Let us remember these simple yet really terrible 
words, “In Adam all die,” all connected with him are 
subject to death in the wide significance of that 
awful word. But why should this be the fate of any- 
one who has been made acquainted with the Gospel? 
For it is also written, “in Christ shall all be made 
alive "—all connected with Him shall have life: a 
life which is the symbol of every element of happiness, 
and which shall be continued throughout eternity. 





We stand in the one garden—that of FEden—and 
we see, for the moment, all hope destroyed. We 
behold the sword of vengeance turning every way to 
keep the sinner back from happiness. But we stand 
also in the other garden—that which witnessed Christ's 
resurrection—and we see the most glorious hopes 
revived. We perceive the way laid open even into 
the holiest of all, and the freest offer made of un- 
ending bliss in heaven. To Thee, then, O Saviour, 
will we cling ; in Thee shall our trust be placed, and 
on Thee shall our souls rely; to Thine infinite love 
do we flee, and through Thy perfect merits shall we 
live ; receive us now as Thy humble followers ; wel- 
come us at last as Thy faithful servants, and with 


Thee let us reign in Thy glory for ever ! 
* 
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“ CROOKSHANKS.” 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 





= [* one of the 

many crowded 
streets of one of 
our many great 
midland towns 
was—a small boy. 

Now this is not 
at all funny, is it? 
because no doubt 
there were a good 
many small boys 
in thatsamestreet, 
and many like this, 
no doubt, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, 
with a white face 
and thin form; but what made this boy different 
from the others was this: though he could see 
and hear, talk, laugh, cry, shout and sing, he 
could neither walk nor stand. And yet he was 
nearly eight years old. He sat at the side of 
the road on the kerbstone watching the rush of 
carts and carriages, he had no cap, and his light 
curly hair was rough and blown about by the wind, 
his clothes were old and ragged. He was not very 
tidy to look at, nor had he a very clean face or 
hands, but then, you see, he had crawled on those 
hands and knees from the narrow street where he 
lived out to this busy thoroughfare. 

Why couldn't he walk? Well, I will teli you. It 
was because his poor little legs were so bent that he 
had never been able to stand ; he had not been astrong 
baby, but he would probably have grown as other 
children if his mother had not tried to make him 
walk before he was old enough, and it bent his baby 
legs till they were of no use. 

He had managed to crawl out to the street; he 
did so every day, to watch for Nellie. You want to 
know who Nellie was, I suppose? She was his sister, 











quite a big girl, who worked all day at a factory 
where they made pins. 

Nellie and her little brother had only a mother 
in the whole world. Their father and two sisters 
were dead, and they were very poor; they always 
had been, but that didn't make it any easier for 
them. The town of Mudburgh was a great manu- 
facturing centre; its hundreds of chimneys and 
furnaces smoked and glared day and night from 
week to week and month to month; and the rich 
people who made their money by means of this 
smoke and glare lived over the hill in the open 
suburb; and the men, women, and children who 
worked in those factories lived in the low-lying 
city; but Iam only going to tell you something 
that happened to that small boy we saw first, and 
his friends. 

He hadn't many friends, poor little scrap of hu- 
manity. But look! while we have been chattering 
one came along the street—a tall, lean, oldish man, 
with grey hair and bushy eyebrows; he had grown 
out of his clothes rather, and his hat, of no particular 
shape, did not seem to fit, somehow. When he came 
hurrying and scrambling across the street, he did not 
see the little boy on the kerbstone, and—well, he 
walked right over him. The child looked up admir- 
ingly, and said, “Oh!” 

The tall man had come to a full stop on the pave- 
ment, and wondered what he ’d done. 

“ Where—did I hurt yon?” he said at last, seeing 
the ragged bundle at his feet. 7 

“No. I say, aren't they like Daddy Longlegs!” 
answered the. boy, his eyes still fixed in rapt admira- 
tion on his'new friend's nether limbs. 

“ You're a queer little chap—-very queer. Here you 
are, though ; don’t keep it. I’m glad I didn’t hurt you. 
Ha! queer! Ha, ha!” And the long-legged, kind- 
hearted friend stumbled on, chuckling in an amused 
way. But the boy on the kerbstone did not Jook after 
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him. The admiration in his face had given place to 
astonishment as he gazed at something he held in his 
hand—a bright new sixpence, from which the Queen 
smiled neatly at him. Not much to us, I dare say; 
but it was the first time he had ever had so much 
money of hisown: he could hardly believe it.. Pennies 
he had had sometimes, but never a whole bright new 
sixpence. Oh, wasn’t it glorious! Almost as good as 
a half-sovereign to him. What couldn't one do with a 
new sixpence? 

A boy who lived near his home passed by, and 
turned round to shout laughingly, “Got a new hand, 
Crookshanks ?” 

He was staring at it so hard; but he just glanced 
up, though he didn’t see the bigger boy, and the latter 
went on, any mischievous designs checked by the look 
of the child’s face. 

Now you know his name—my dirty little boy’s—it 
was Crookshanks. Not pretty, do you think? nor 
kind either. The nickname was given him when he 
was almost a baby, and he was so often called by it 
that he knew no other. 

Well, Crookshanks sat a long time, bewildered with 
delight over that sixpence. It was so very wonder- 
fully unexpected, you see. 

At last he thought he must show it to his mother ; 
but no, his mother would not be home for some time 
yet; Nellie always came first. Then he recollected he 
had not seen Nellie; he must have waited longer 
than usual, and he did so want to show her his new 
treasure. Would she never come? He sat and 
watched, with his hands clasped tightly over, that 
bright coin. The people hurried this way and that 
behind him on the pavement ; the carts and carriages, 
omnibuses and tramcars, rattled before him .in the 
street. What did he do? He made up his mind and 
acted at once. 

Tramears before him, 
People behind him, 
Noise either side of him, 
Rattled and thundered. 
Do you think Crookshanks feared ? 
Not though the horses reared, 
Not though the noises neared— 
Right on he blundered, 


Yes; he scrambled into the road and began to crawl 
across it. 

You will not want me to tell you now that little 
Crookshanks was not afraid; nor was he a bit—he 
simply went straight on, because he wanted to see 
Nellie. 

There was no policeman near, and such a small boy 
escaped the notice of drivers ; besides, it was getting 
dark, and the twinkling lamps only made it seem 
duskier at first. In some miraculous fashion Crook- 
shanks safely reached the middle of the road. He 
quickly scrambled under a great horse labouring 
along with a heavy dray. The tremendous hoofs clat- 
tered each side of him, clang, clang, on the stone 
of the tramway ; then he gave a desperate sort of jerk, 
and rolled over just out of reach of the hoofs and 
wheels. 

Even then, as he lay for a moment on his back in 
the street, he remembered he must show his present to 
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Nellie. Wouldn’t she be pleased? He loved to see 
Nellie laugh, and he clutched that sixpence hard. 
He could not open that hand to turn himself over, 
and he just looked up to try the other side. It was 
all in the hurry of an instant, but he saw it as clearly 
as if he had looked for hours—a bright, sharp horse- 
shoe and a horse’s bent knee! It came down, down 
so near, and he felt he couldn't move. It came down 
and clanged and rang in his ears; at the same time 
he heard a great shout. 

Then, amidst the din and confusion that followed, 
he heard a voice order, “Stand, Captain, stand !” 

And directly after, the same voice, only quieter, said 
anxiously, “Is it hurt? Hullo, youngster! what a 
shave!” 

It was indeed a most wonderful escape. The horse’s 
hoof had come down within an inch of the boy’s head, 
and held his hair to the ground. 

Crookshanks opened his eyes and saw a dark face 
bending over him, and in another moment two strong 
arms lifted him up and tried to stand him on his feet; 
but of course poor Crookshanks couldn’t stand, and 
he collapsed again on to the road. 

“Hurt, my boy, or only frightened ? ” 

“ Not hurt at all; maybe I wasa bit scared, though, 
sir.” 

“You know, it’s awfully dangerous to get about 
the roadway like this. Get up, and I'll take you to 
the path.” 

“T can’t walk, sir—never.” 

“Can't walk?” 

The gentleman glanced at his feet. Poor Crook- 
shanks thought he was angry, and would leave him 
there, so he boldly held up his arms and tried not to 
show the tears in his eyes. 

“We're stopping the traffic. Ccme, youngster.” 

Those strong arms again came into use, and the 
child was landed on the opposite pavement. Then he 
saw that his rescuer was a tall, slight young man, 
with dark hair and a round brown face ; and now the 
anxious expression had gone, he looked very pleasant, 
but rather tired. 

“What is your name, laddie? ” 

*‘Crookshanks, sir.” 

A queer smile came into the gentleman's brown 
eyes; he stood still and asked Crookshanks a few 
questions. Where did he live? What was his 
mother’s name? If it was Crookshanks too? Why 
he couldn't walk? Why he was out alone? He 
looked at the boy attentively, and put down some- 
thing in a notebook. At last he mounted “ Captain,” 
and rode away, turning more than once to nod fare- 
well to the strange little boy. He was very kind and 
good, Crookshanks thought, and he was still looking 
after him when someone tapped him on the head. 
He knew who it was in an instant. 

“Oh, Nellie, how late you are! 
waited till at last I comed across.” Q 

“Yes, I saw it all,” said Nellie; “and, oh, Crook- 
shanks, how could you do it? It’s very bad of you, 
and you might have been killed. You mustn’t do it 
again ; now promise me.” 

Nellie was a lanky, white-faced girl, with big grey 
eyes, and a wide, good-natured mouth, Her old ulster 
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was very shabby, and one side was a totally different 
colour from the other, owing to a magnified patch. 
She listened to her brother's story, and her tired 
face brightened ; she laughed with delight that made 
his happiness complete. 
When they reached their home, their mother had 
come in,'and there was a tiny fire burning, and the 
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She had injured her hand some months before, and 
had been in the hospital. 

“Then he’s a doctor, d’ ye say?” said Nellie. 

* Yes—leastways, I suppose so. Some of them jg 
wonderful nice, and some—well some aren't, Now, 
my son, you must get to bed; and, Nell, put out that 
candle ; it’s to last till the end of the week, remember.” 
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kettle on. The exciting story of the sixpence made 
the evening quite gay, and when Crookshanks had 
minutely described the gentleman who saved him 
in the street, his mother said, nodding her head 
solemnly— 

“T do believe it’s the very same—I do.” 

“Who, mother? What same?” asked Crookshanks 
quickly, from his seat on the floor beside her. 

“Why, the same gentleman that doctored me, you 
know, when I was bad and in hospital. I can’t 
remember his name; but he was a proper sort of 
gentleman—never looked sour, never too busy to talk 
to a body,” returned Mrs. Hyde, 


The girl obeyed silently, and hardly said another 
word. She was very grave that evening, as if making 
up her mind on some important matter. 

‘And so she was. By next morning she had quite 
determined to find out where this stranger doctor 
lived, and go and tell him about Crookshanks. One 
doctor had seen him long ago, but could not do any- 
thing for him, and the Hydes were too poor to seek 
further advice. It so happened that Nellie could not 
get time next day to do as she meant, so all she could 
do was to make her brother promise not to cross the 
street ; indeed, Créokshanks was so charmed with his 
new sixpence that he would have promised anything, 
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He kept in their dingy little home till it was time 
to meet Nellie, then he crawled out as usual and sat 
on the kerbstone, patiently watching the passers-by till 
the clock struck six. 

Then all the factory bells clanged and boomed, and 
presently Nellie, in her old ulster and dilapidated hat, 
ran across the road. She looked in surprise at Crook- 
shanks, and then burst into a merry laugh. 

“Why, bless me, Crookie, but how clean and span 
you are! Did mother end her washing-day with 
you?” exclaimed the girl. 

Crookshanks looked up and smiled. ‘“ Yes—no; well, 
she did clean me a bit—and oh, Nellie, what do you 
think?” 

Nellie shook her head. “I think a good deal, but 
it never comes to much,” she said. 

“ But it has now—I mean /e has been,” cried Crook- 
shanks excitedly. 

“What he?” 

“Why, my gentleman—the doctor gentleman mother 
remembered ; and he remembered mother, too. And 
oh, Nellie, he’s going to get me in, and then I shan’t 
have to sit any more, and you won't be afraid, and I'll 
work—yes—s, I ’1]——-” 

Here poor little Crookshanks overflowed with in- 
tense excitement, entirely broke down, and began to 
sob breathlessly, trying to go on with his story all 
the while, though. 

Nellie took him up in her arms—he was so light 
and thin—and carried him home, much bewildered. 

Mrs. Hyde had been home that day, “doing wash- 
ing,” and Nellie found her almost as unintelligible as 
Crookshanks, but at last she comprehended the day’s 
history. 

The doctor who had nearly run over and saved 
Crookshanks, had called and made all sorts of in- 
quiries about him, examined his feet and _ legs, 
watched him crawl about, talked to him. had given 
him some sweets, and finally made a great proposi- 
tion that had thrown them into overwhelming sur- 
prise. It was no less than that he should take Crook- 
thanks to a hospital where clever doctors visited, and 
where, he felt sure, something could be done to make 
his legs better, and he might be able to walk in time 
if he were patient and brave. 

“But oh, my sonny!” cried the mother—and while 
telling Nellie, she laid her head on the table amongst 
the damp washed clothes, and sobbed with mingled 
feelings—*“ Oh, laddie! what it ‘ll be to part from ye! 
And no one knows for how long, or if we’ll see ye again. 
They may be clever; but you'll have to go through 
such a deal, and away from Nell and me! My boy, 
my Crookshanks ! come to me, dearie.” 

Then he came and crept beside her, and tried 
to stroke her hair. 

He took her hard cramped hand in his, and his 
face was very bright, thouch his eyes were full of 
tears, as he said eagerly—“ But there ll be no Crook- 
shanks then, mother! There'll be another laddie, 
with straight, straight legs, and feet that’ll run 
over England for you and Nell!” His brave little 
Voice quivered, and he burst into tears. Oh, what 
wouldn’t he go through for his mother and Nell ! 
And then to stand upright! To walk like other 
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people—oh, it was too good, tov much happiness to 
think of! So they remained for awhile—Crook- 
shanks on his mother’s lap, and Nell sitting on the 
edge of the table with a hand on each head, the 
mother’s grey disordered hair, and the boy's equally 
disordered but thick and yellow. 

All night Crooskhanks dreamt of tearing up and 
down the streets on a pair of exceedingly tall 
straight legs. 

When morning did come, what a number of things 
they all had to say; and yet somehow they couldn't 
say any. 

While they were: hastily getting ready for Nellie 
to go to the factory—it opened at seven—there was 
a knock at the door, and a boy looked in. 

“A ’amper fur you, Mrs. Hyde.” 

“A what! Bring it in, Joe.” 

So Joe brought it in, a good-sized basket 
with cord and addressed to Mrs. Hyde. 

What do you think was inside? 

Nice tidy clothes and linen for Crookshanks, and 
a card saying: “Put these on the boy, keep him 
clean, and Dr. Cameron will call for him about 
two o’clock.—D. CAMERON.” 

“Leave them till the dinner-hour, and then put 
Crookshanks to rights; he'll get untidy fifty times 
between this and two,” suggested practical Nellie. 

“Then I shan’t see Nellie, if the doctor takes me 
off to-day,” exclaimed the boy quickly. 

He and Nell looked at each other doubtfully for 
a minute, then he put his arms round her neck, 
and she kissed him again and again. 

“ Crookshanks, lad,’ she whispered with a little 
sob, “you'll be good and brave. Maybe it won’t be 
long. You will try and get well, won’t you? And 
mother and me will come and see you; because we 
used to go and see mother in hospital, you know. 
We'll miss you, sure”—with another sob—“ but 
then ve 

“Yes, yes, I know—we shall miss each other just 
awful; there won't be anyone to meet you, but 
mother and you won’t have me to bother about and 
see to every day.” 

“Well, don’t cry—tears won't keep you clean, lad, 
you know,” laughed Nellie through her own tears. 

When the girl had left, Mrs. Hyde set about her 
work, ironing and putting to dry the things washed 
yesterday, making the bed, and washing and putting 
away the breakfast things; Crookshanks chattering 
all the while. 

But his mother did not say much, and every now 
and then the boy took out his bright new sixpence 
and looked at it for comfort. So the time wore on, 
till, about twelve o’clock, Mrs. Hyde put the kettle 
on the fire and some bread and jam on the -table; 
then she took her bonnet and shawl, saying, “ Mind 
you keep good and see to the fire. I am going to 
take these clothes home, and shall be back in a 
quarter of an hour to dress you, Crookie.” ? 

So Crookshanks sat down alone before the tiny 
fire, surrounded by damp linen, and watched the 
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kettle. This vessel, though larger than the fire, 
soon showed signs of boiling, and Crookshanks 


fixed his blue eyes on it in increasing anxiety. 
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What in the world should he do if it boiled? He 
couldn’t get up and take it from the fire. And 
what a while his mother had been—ever so many 
quarters of an hour, he was sure. Hark! There was 
a step, a knock at the door—she was just in time! 
But this was not his mother; a bright clear voice 
saying— 

“May I come in?” 

“ Of course you'may !” shouted Crookshanks hastily. 
He was in mortal fear of that hissing, spluttering 
kettle boiling over, as it sat there before him singing, 
bubbling, and steaming. 

His visitor came in—a fair, merry little lady of 
about fourteen. 

She saw the state of affairs at once, and under 
Crookshanks’ directions she made the tea; then, as 
she put down the teapot, she said, looking at him 
with a smile— 

“Are you Crookshanks? Yes, I thought so. Iam 
Dr. Cameron’s niece; and I’ve brought some things 
for your mother; no doubt she will be in soon. 
The carriage will come again with Uncle Donald 
presently.” 

The boy was not at all shy ; and when Mrs. Hyde 
returned she found that not only were these two 
very good friends, but the table was laid with meat, 
puddings, and flowers, and all sorts of nice things, 
while Crookshanks and Miss Cameron were eating 
sweets. I can’t describe her thanks and delight, so I 
must leave you to imagine that. 

At twoo’clock Dr. Cameron came. His carriage was 
waiting at the entrance of the street. Then there was 
such hurrying, and a few tears, such snatches of 
sentences between Crookshanks and his mother. 

At the last minute he thrust something flat and 
bright into her hand. 

“Take it, mother—take it for me; and look at it 
sometimes, or spend it,” he whispered. 

It was his treasured sixpence. She kissed him again, 

“You’re a good lad! All right.” 

“Now, if you please, be quick; I must be at the 
hospital in a few minutes. Shall I carry the bairn?” 

No, the mother would do that, and she placed him in 
the carriage, where Dr. Cameron wrapped him up in 
rugs; then they said good-bye once more. And as he 
stepped into his seat, the doctor turned and said with 
a pleasant smile and cheery voice, “ You shall hear of 
him, and see him as soon as possible. You are a brave 
woman to give him up so readily. And we shall do 
all we can; only have patience and courage a little 
longer.” 

Poor Mrs. Hyde stood and watched them out of 
sight. How pretty her Crookshanks looked in his 
nice clothes and white collar, his pale, delicate face 
flushed with grief and excitement, and his golden hair 
shining under a new warm cap! Be patient and 
brave ! Why, she could be anything, with God’s help, 
if only He would make her boy strong and well. So 
she wiped her eyes with her apron and trudged back 
to work. 

Now, I’m not going to make you feel all that poor 
Crookshanks went through, or even to tell you much— 
not more than I can help—for he was very brave, and 
did not care to be talked about. Dr. Cameron he sav 
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every day, and sometimes more than once, and other 
doctors too. 

One day Dr. Cameron said, with that smile of his 
that made you smile too, “Now, Crookshanks, you 
must make up your mind to lose your name, and to 
do that you will have to keep quiet, and do all I and 
nurse tell you.” 

Crookshanks nodded, rather anxiously. Presently 
they gave him something to smell, and he did not 
remember any more. 

Then he began to feel his legs hurt fearfully, and 
when he was quite sensible he found he couldn’t move 
them, and the pain was very bad. 

A few days after, when the doctor came round the 
ward, he found Crookshanks with his eyes and tongue 
full of questions. 

“You want to know what I did to your old legs? 
Well, I will tell you just as if we were talking of 
some other legs,eh? Crookshanks, you must be called 
by another name. The bones of those legs were so 
bent, and so weak, they could not get straight, so 
we ¥ 

“T know,” said the boy, quickly, “you broke the 
bones and joined them straight.” 

Dr. Cameron nodded. “That's it, lad, wedid. And 
now they must be kept perfectly straight ; you couldn't 
move them if you tried, for a time. You will have 
to wear irons when they are better, and then—then, 
old boy, we must have a second naming for you. 
Cheer up; your mother is coming to see you after 
dinner.” 

Which she did, and heard all the leg history with 
interest. After she had gone, Nellie came up, and 
had to be told too. After that, fortunately, Crook- 
shanks fell asleep. He was very weak from pain. 
and tired with excitement, and it did him good. 

How dreadful the doctor's words sounded! Both 
legs broken, helpless, useless; not to be moved for 
weeks, perhaps months. But it was not those words 
that kept ringing in his ears till they made a sort of 
song—it was the words “ Perfectly straight—perfectly 
straight!” He would get well—he must get well! 

That night, when the light was low in the ward, 
and the night-nurse had taken her place, and all was 
prepared for the night, that little yellow-haired boy 
with two broken legs, in the small white bed in 
the corner, put his hands together softly under the 
clothes and shut his eyes tight and whispered— 

“ Dear Jesus, please make my legs straight and give 
me a straight name !” 

And when the nurse came round to look after him, 
she found him quietly sleeping, with a trustful smile 
on his little white face. She stooped and kissed him 
very gently before passing on. 

* * * * * * 

Are you glad when it is Christmas-time ? 

Well, I fancy Crookshanks was too—rather ! 

Just one look at him; not on the kerbstone—oh no! 
—nor in that dingy room he called home, nor in that 
white bed in the quiet ward, but in the great con- 
valescent ward of the Children’s Hospital. 

That doesn’t sound very lively, you think? Ah, 
no matter what it- sounds like, it is lively—re- 
markably so just now. It is Christmas Eve. 
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There are lights all about, and flowers, flags, and 
bright decorations in scarlet and white and green, 
long tables covered with fruit and flowers, toys, 
cakes, bonbons, and presents of all sorts and sizes ; 
while there, at the farther end, stands the great 
Christmas-tree in all its glory ! 

How beautiful and bright it looks, with its lights 
and toys and flags, its long branches bending down 
with soft white—not snow, but wool to look like 
it. There are plenty of people, too—nurses, doctors, 
assistants, visitors, boys, girls, patients—all so happy 
and bright. There is Mrs. Hyde, sitting on that seat 
by the tree. She is so neat and clean, in a new 
cap and white apron. She is now head-laundress 
at the Hospital, and lives there with Nellie to 
help her. There is Nellie, looking so different from 
the wretched girl in the shabby ulster as we saw 
her first—no wonder you didn’t know her again ! 
She wears a scarlet frock and white cap and apron, 
as do those other young girls she is laughing with. 

And now for our friend Crookshanks. You may 
look, but I’m quite sure you will not find him. He 
isn’t here! Why, then, who is that boy standing. by 
Dr. Cameron, with yellow hair and a.rosy merry face? 

Well,. that was Crookshanks, but it isn’t now; no 
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crook about his shanks at all! he stands perfectly 
straight and upright. Though he holds crutches, he 
doesn’t want them much, and very soon he will do 
without them altogether, and walk as you do. 

If he isn’t Crovkshanks, who is he? Just listen a 
minute to their conversation when Flora Cameron 
joins them. 

“Well, Flora, are they ready for the tree part of 
the ceremony?” 

“Oh yes, Uncle Donald, ready and waiting.—Why, 


_Andrew, where have you found presents so soon? ” 


she said, laughing. 

“Where you put them, Miss Flora. It’s very, very 
good of you, and I want to thank you so much— 
you’re too good to a boy like me! I’m only a x 

“Look here, laddie,’’ broke in the doctor, smiling, 
“you're a man : that’s what you have to be, remember. 
Didn’t you beg to be called by your own name again 
—Andrew—because it meant manly, strong, straight- 
dealing? All right, then; you take care of your 
name and your shanks, and they'll neither of them 
be crooked any more.” 





So that was the end of Crookshanks, you see, and 
the beginning of straight. 
A. MARSHALL BOSWORTH. 
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AM sure I could manage 
it.” My husband 
shook his head. “It 
is sixteen miles there 
and back,” he urged, 
“and there is no way 
of riding but on a 
wheelbarrow. You'd 
be jolted to pieces.” 
Still I persisted. The 
day was so fine, glit- 
tering with October 
sunshine. The long 
Sunday at home 
would be so lonely ; 
and, although I had only a few Chinese sentences at 
command, the visit in question to two of our country 
mission stations would help me to feel I was really 
beginning the work for which I had come nine thou- 
sand miles from my Swedish home. 

Accordingly, armed with rugs and air-cushion, um- 
brellas and blue spectacles, lunch, and Chinese tracts, 
we each mounted our lowly equipage, the Chinese 
wheelbarrow—so far resembling the Enzlish vehicle 
of the same name that it is propelled by hand and 
runs on a single wheel; but this is large, and in the 
centre, with seatson both sides, on the Irish car prin- 
ciple. These seats are too near the ground toadmit of a 
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footboard, so one’s feet must either dangle or scrape 
the ground, or be rested on a wooden bar which crosses 
the wheel in front. We rode on separate chariots— 
though three or four persons can be packed on one 
wheel barrow—because my husband was sure I should 
wish to turn back at our first stopping-place. But it 
was really not so bad ; the air-cushion was invaluable, 
and by walking now and then. and alighting at the 
rude stone bridges over the creeks with which our 
way abounded, I got on quite pleasantly. 

The narrow path, broken frequently by deep ruts 
filled up with stones, ran amidst fields of cotton just 
bursting the pod. Here and there, at the scattered 
shed-like dwellings we passed, the gathered cotton 
was spread to dry on large reed mats, while inside, on 
huge and most primitive wheels, it was being spun. 
From time to time we passed quaint stone memorial 
arches, usually erected in honour of some Chinese 
widow or bereaved fiancée who had remained faith- 
ful to the memory of her dead or had committed 
suicide from grief. But the main features of the 
landscape were the graves scattered in every direction, 
and of the most various kinds: high turf mounds; 
brick erections, with window-slits, like miniature 
huts; plantations of tall grass; and sometimes the 
huge wooden coffin standing bare or roughly thatched 
with straw. 
in about an hour anda half we reached the villaze 
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of Miaudo, which would have been picturesque but 
for its general air of poverty and untidiness. The 
low wooden dwellings, interspersed with trees, stood 
on the high-rising banks of a stream, crossed by a 
rather pretty stone bridge. The doorway of a small 
barn-like dwelling was crowded with our expectant 
congregation—some thirty converts, headed by the 
native preacher and his wife—and a considerable 
following of curious spectators. Heartily were we 
welcomed, the women pressing round me with such 
friendliness and delight that I felt well repaid for 
my four miles’ jolting. We seated ourselves on the 
rude benches which stood on an earthen floor, and my 
husband read a portion of St. Matthew xxv., the 
audience repeating it sentence by sentence after him. 
The converts only were gathered within, but the wide, 
unglazed window-places were crammed with eager, 
wondering faces from outside. 

A short explanation of the Scripture read, a little 
‘atechising, a hymn, and asimple prayer in which the 
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people joined, completed the service. In the midst, 
a very old woman, evidently in sore trouble, had come 


in. She now told my husband, with bursting tears, « 


she had followed us a long way from the cottage of 
her son, one of our converts, seized with cholera that 
morning. She wanted us to visit him on our way 
back, and also wanted the native preacher of Miaudo, 
who had some knowledge of Chinese medicine, to go 
to him, which he immediately did. 

On we journeyed four miles to Ta-zang, a city of 
considerable size, where a similar service, but with a 
larger gathering, was held in a quondam Chinese 
temple. Among the converts present was a woman 
of eighty, from whose home, two miles away, her 
heathen son wheelbarrows her to the mission-hall as 
often as she will—a characteristic instance of Chinese 
filial dutifulness. 

It was growing dark as, in the course of our return, 
we reached the sick man's dwelling, and a gloomy 
scene we found within. A mere shed, divided in two, 
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with unceiled roof and earthen floor. Cotton-spinning 
was going on in the outer compartment, while men and 
women, noisy children and barking dogs, went in and 
out of the wretched place where the sufferer lay, nearly 
smothered by dirty, ragged coverings and bed-curtains. 
His features and whole body were drawn up with 
cramp, his teeth tightly clenched. Though unable to 


sent something for our poor friend's comfort, we 
learned he had passed away ; and now, as we dared to 
hope, his, as contrasted with ours, was the home of 
rest and joy unspeakable. A week later the mother, 
that day so well and active, fell a victim to the 
same fatal, awfully rapid disease. 

In that vast plain around Shanghai, as in every 
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speak, he seemed to understand my husband's words of 
sympathy and prayer. Twonative doctors had visited 
him, and performed a curious process, in which these 
people have great faith—a sharp pinching and nipping 
of the skin on the whole surface of the patient's 
body. 

There was nothing we could do but put a hot-water 
bottle to the death-cold feet. With a strange mingling 
of pain and thankfulness we wended our way home. 
so sharp was the contrast between the comforts there 
awaiting us and the surroundings of that bed of 
death—for so it proved. Early next day, when we 
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province in China, while many large cities have been 
visited by the Christian missionary, there are hamlets 
and solitary homesteads innumerable, as yet unreached 
by the message of salvation. Oh, that by this people’s 
dreary, hopeless lives—by disease so rampant and death 
so rapid—by those thick-sown, nameless graves—by 
the peace and happiness so plainly seen on the faces 
of the few already walking in the light—above all, 
by His Cross and Passion Who:died that all might 
live together with Him—many of His people in 
Christian lands, whose way the Lord may open, may 
yet be drawn to “come over and help” them ! 
ALICE JANE MUIRHEAD. 
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EMARKABLE force of character,” 

is an expression sometimes used 

by those who really mean idio- 

syncrasy of character; and that 
is quite another thing. 

It has been the lot of most of 
us to be introduced from time to 
time to some man or woman 

who is said to be “quite a 

character.” Unquestionably 
we are prepared at such seasons 
for a little harmless conceit, as it is 
called (if conceit can ever be quite harm- 
less: which I very much doubt). It is 
amusing enough to remark the fact that 
such people think themselves to be “characters,” and 
are proud of acting their part in a way that excites 
interest, if it does not always create admiration. 

Let me sketch a few of these. There is, for instance, 
what in the North I have heard called the “ straight- 
spoken.” man, whose peculiar faculty it seems to be that 
he does not fence with truth, or soften his utterances 
by what are called hints, excepting only the straight 
hints of the man who said, “I’ve lost my umbrella, 
and I think you’ve taken it—there’s a hint for you.” 
It does not seem to me that much “character ” is re- 
quired to act the part of the straight-spoken man 

a considerable amount of native rudeness and 
absence of sensibility as to other people’s feelings; a 
dogmatism that is born of habit, and a manner that 
abjures courtesy : these are the only absolutely neces- 
sary stock-in-trade of this type of character. The 
world would soon be a bear-garden if everyone was 
“straight-spoken” in such a way, and probably this 
man would be one of the most flushed and furious if 
everyone was “ straight-spoken ” with him. Fancy how 
like dynamite it would be on his coarse self-conceit and 
his rough armoury of speech if someone were to say : 
“Tt strikes me that you are one of the most rude and 
impudent persons I ever had the misfortune to meet ” ; 
and yet that would probably be true—the fact being 
that when we know something to be true concerning 
our fellow-men we are not only to speak the truth, but 
to ‘speak the truth IN LOVE,” so that straight-spoken- 
ness without charity is only insolent cruelty. 

The “sensitive” character is another type most 
difficult to deal with. It is assumed that he or she 
wears no coat of mail at all, and is open to every hurt- 
ful influence, imaginary or otherwise. It never seems 
to occur to such persons that their complaint is not the 
presence of intense nervous sensibility, but rather an 
intense self-consciousness: such people come into a 
meeting or a party late, and think they are sure to be 
noticed, whereas, if they enter quietly, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred they are never noticed 
at all. 

So, in the way that some people feel being “slighted” 
or * talked about” in a room or “ passed by” in the street 
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by short-sighted people, it is self-consciousness that 
is at work, and that spoils the sweetness of the day, 
not only for themselves, but for those whose uncom- 
fortable fate it is to live with them, and to put up 
with their sacred possession of “feelings.” These 
feelings of theirs are far worse than corns, which, 
after all, are accidentally trodden on only on very rare 
occasions, whereas their feelings are open to painful 
touch all the livelong day. Such characters ‘have an 
injured look very often, but unfortunately there is no 
hospital to take them to for the cure of their wounds, 
The only hospital—and that is a good one enough— 
is this great world of toilers and real sufferers, into 
whose wants and woes they might throw themselves 
with courage and sympathy, and so, by the grace of 
God, forget for a while themselves and their sensitive 
emotions. 

The “jovial” character is another type for whom at 
life’s mid-day, when we have seen and studied life 
somewhat, we are pretty sure to entertain some con- 
siderable contempt. Fun, wit, humour are indeed 
the spice of life, and excellent in their way—relieving 
many a difficult task and many a dull hour—but empty 
frivolity is detestable, especially so when the objec- 
tionable character so described shifts, as he too often 
does, the burden of life on to others, and is merry 
abroad while his wife and children have a careful, 
anxious life of it at home. 

When such men carry their irrepressible “ joviality” 
into railway carriages and public places, when they 
trade on a reputation for being such clever story-tellers 
and such amusing punsters, and when they deluge you 
with their “humour,” it is most probable that others 
do the hard work of the world while they play the 
fool, and that the character they get for being such 
good fellows, such genial companions, and such 
generous-hearted friends, would be a ridiculous esti- 
mate in the eyes of those who know them best, and 
whose almost intolerable fate it is to live with them, 
or to pay their debts, or to endure their jovial self- 
ishness. 

The “ inquisitive ” character is perhaps the most un- 
comfortable type with which social life is beset. It 
must be quite an art to talk as though you were not 
exactly asking questions, and yet to ask them all the 
while. I have listened attentively when some repre- 
sentative of this genus has been actively engaged in 
this direction, and listened, too, with an earnest 
endeavour to discover the modus operandi of their 
method ; but it is not an easy work. I find much is 
done by a quiet assumption that the inquirer knows 
(which he or she probably does not) a great deal about 
the matter in question; and more is done by what 
divines call implication. Say itis your age: then it 
is led up to in this way: “Oh, but we feel so much 
helped by eaperience. We feel so different about 
many matters aftvr we are fifty. don’t we, Mr. B.?” 

Or verhaps the curiosity is concerning your means, 




















«J heard you were going to live at A——, but I said 
you couldn’t be, for it is such an expensive place to 
keep up, isn’t it?” 

Or perhaps the Inquisitive One wants to know about 
your sister’s engagement. “Dear me! I have just 
heard something about your sister. It isn’t that Mr. 
Brown you were at college with, isit?” Wherein two 
things are implicd— first, that your sister is engaged, 
and, secondly, that she is engaged to a Mr. Brown. 

But I have noticed that the inquisitive person’s 
most taking bait is sympathy. Say that you have 
been poorly, or persecuted, or defrauded, or depressed, 
or in some other way made uncomfortable or unhappy, 
and your inquisitor wants to know the form your 
trouble takes, or the enemy that has injured you, or 
where to get at the Review that has severely criticised 
your last book. And it is all done in this way: “I 
am sorry to see you looking so unlike your bright self 
to-day. I could almost have imagined that Mr. A. 
had been attacking you, although he would scarcely 
dare to do that; but, you know, you must beware of 
him, for he has served so many others the same.” 
And then, assuming the mark has been hit, your 
inquisitor says, “But I felt quite sure he wouldn't 
let you alone for long.” Perhaps you keep per- 
fect silence, or try to turn the subject, or look 
constrainedly pleasant, or make a remark about the 
weather ; but your inquisitor interprets the interview 
to a friend thus: “I knew Mr. B. had been attacked 
by A., and he couldn’t deny that this morning when 
I called upon him.” 

A well-trained and experienced inquisitor cannot 
be beaten. Dexterous devices find you off your guard, 
and what I have termed “implication” has done its 
work. Alas! we have all of us but little courage ; 
we are not socially brave, or we should suggest that 
“inquiry offices” are to be found at hotels and 
railway stations. I am far from suggesting that 
many who come under this type of character are not 
in other respects good and estimable people. They often 
have rare excellences and admirable features of cha- 
racter; and we all know teo much of ourselves to 
pride ourselves on immunity from the faults and 
failings of our brothers and sisters in the school of a 
common humanity; still, it remains true that from 
generation to generation the old types remain. 

The “fussy” person is perhaps one of the most 
disagreeable types still in full force amongst us. 
When there is work to be done, let it be done—I. for 
one, would say—promptly and earnestly, and as quietly, 
too, as possible. But amere human windmill, whirling 
its arms without any corn to grind in the mill, for 
the mere pleasure of whirling them, is not a very 
useful employment of power. 

Fussy people must seem to be busy, and in their 
eager rushing to and fro they displace one thing 
while they take up another, and turn life into a 
“choppy” sort of sea, which upsets every passenger 
on board the vessel. They haven't a minute to spare 
to catch the post, though probably the letter would 
serve its purpose if it was posted next week; and 
they chatter so incessantly that every worth-having 
thought you possess is scattered to the winds by the 
gale of their talkativeness: they upset everybody's 
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peace of mind in what to them is the laudable en- 
deavour to see everything actively going on. They 
rush to the railway terminus just in time to find they 
have left their purse at home. They move from seat 
to seat in a concert-room till they find a place where 
there are no draughts, or where they can see or hear 
a little better. 

Well, I suppose too much repose of mind or body is 
not good for any of us. Sloth and ease have to be 
fought against, as well as other evils too common 
amongst those who like what they call a little “quiet.” 
And fussy people certainly do stir them up and 
agitate them, and prevent them taking an unneces- 
sary siesta now and then. But, for “a’ this and a’ 
that,” they are a most trying type of character; and 
if we make estimate in the end of what all the fuss 
has come to, then the quiet, persistent, calm, thought- 
ful worker in life’s vineyard has the best of it, for in 
gathering the fruit he has not crushed the vine. 

The “contradictory” type of person belongs to a 
rare class, but still we all meet with such. “Oh dear 
no!” is their favourite expression, and it is often 
accompanied with a sharp little laugh at your sup- 
posed mistakes. ‘‘ 7hat the nearest way? Oh dear 
no!” “That a good soil? Gravelly? Oh dear no! 
quite clayey.” “7hat a good medicine for you? 
Oh dear no! quite poison for such a complaint— 
poison, I say, sir!” “Sixty, I should think?—so I 
have heard.” “Ah! ah! ah! Oh dear no! quite 
the other side of seventy.” 

But the amusing part of it is that if you have 
known the contradictory individual long enough, you 
will probably remember that he has taken the other 
side when you have ventured to hold the views he 
now takes himself. It seems to some extent what is 
called “a born complaint:” there is heredity in it; 
there is not the slightest desire to be untruthful, or 
to prevaricate, or to exaggerate; it is habit. 

I went to visit a dear old gentleman once whose 
kindness was extreme. A few months before, he had 
recommended me a certain line of railway, which was 
not nearer, but cheaper. On my next visit, when he 
had welcomed me and asked me which way I had 
come, I told him that way. “Quite wrong, sir,” he 
said, “quite wrong. The main line is the best, sir— 
much the You 
made a mistake, sir.” 

3y this time I knew his complaint, and did not 
argue with him about it at all, and waited till supper- 
time for his next little “go off.” “Ah! Ah! Ohno, 
sir. Oh dear no, sir!” All his friends knew his com- 
plaint, and deemed it perfectly harmless—a_ well- 
known disease of the mind—and they treated it 
accordingly. 

Of course this need not apply to contradictory 
persons who are conceited, rude, self-opinionated, and 
impudent; they stimulate anger, and create dyspepsia 
and indigestion at any gathering to which they come. 

The “superior” person is another type of character 
much more difficult to bear with. He always makes 


best, sir—in every way best, sir. 


reference to some departed genius whom you never 
knew, but he did ; and really nothing now-a-days is 
worth much consideration. “ Very good chess-player, 
Good 


no doubt; but did you ever sce Morphy play? 
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landscape, good picture, good music, in a way; but 
did you ever see, ever hear ?” The superior 
person lives mentally in a world which you have never 
entered, never seen, never known, and he condescends 
to come down from that serene height to put up with 
your poor interpretation of what is best to you in an 
age whose noblest productions are small indeed when 
compared with the wit, the genius, the style, the 
touch, the polish, the finish that belong to the irre- 
vocable little past in which he lived. The misfortune 
is, that whilst you could bear with his talk, it is 
almost more than you can do to bear with his 
countenance, which has in it no wonderful expres- 
sion of power, but is filled with a patronising sense of 
superiority towards everyone’s ideas that do not 
cohere with his own. 





It is quite possible to enlarge these sketches, and to 
introduce others where revelations of character show 
themselves in special types ; but I have said enough to 
suggest that we have al/ of us enough to do to study 
ourselves, and to struggle against any tendencies 
which make us less lovable, useful, and interesting to 
our fellow-men. Habit is such a hard master, such 
a slave-holder, in fact, that it is hard, though not 
impossible, to escape the gyves and fetters which, be- 
ginning in silken cords, soon turn to iron bands, 

It is religion—the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—which inspires us to seek deliverance from 
every foolish as well as every evil way, that we may 
be better able to serve our generation, not accord- 
ing to the whim or will of self, but according to 
the will of God, 
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SCRIPTURE 


OCTOBER 18. WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 


To read—St. John witt. 1\—17. Golden Text— 
Phil. a. 5. 


TRODUCTION. So far this 
Gospel has shown scenes in 
the active life of Christ and 
thediscourses based on them. 
Come now to His passive 
life, just before the close. 
His intercourse with His 
disciples at the Last Supper, 
His discourses and prophe- 
cies about Himself, then His passion, death, and 
resurrection—all alike proclaiming Him to be the 
self-sacrificing Lamb of God, Saviour of the world. 
To-day’s lesson a parable in action, telling of His 
renunciation for man’s sake. 

I. THE WASHING. (1—11.) Notice these points. 

The time. Immediately before the Passover— 
known by Christ to be His Jast. 

Three times read of “ His hour” for doing certain 
things. 





For showing His glory—marriage at Cana (ii. 4). 

For being glorified by Gentiles—at visit of Greeks 
(xii, 23). 

For laying down His life for men—at this time. 

The cause. Love passing knowledge. (Eph. iii. 19.) 

See some of its characteristics. 

Its greatness—loved to the uttermost. 

Its comprehensiveness—including even 

Its self-denial—taking a servant’s work. 

The act. Disciples disputing which shall be 
greatest. (St. Luke xxii. 24.) 

Christ shows by His action what His opinion is. 

Greatest in His Kingdom, they who serve most. 

So He equips Himself for an act of service. 


Judas. 


LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES.—LESSONS 


AND HOME. 
ON ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


Lays aside His upper robe—takes towel, ete. 

Pours out water—washes disciples’ feet in turn, 

St. Peter declines to accept this act of service. 

But unless submits to Christ can have no part 
with Him. 

Nothing St. Peter dreads more than separation. 

Therefore eager now to be wholly washed. 

Teacher must explain the following : 

Supper being ended—rather “ being at hand,” the 
washing of the feet taking place before a meal. 

Supper. Always known as the “ Last Supper,” or 
Passover Feast, after which came the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, told in the other Gospels. 

What I do (ver. 7): ae., full meaning of the act. 

He that is washed—rather “ bathed,” completely 
cleansed. 

II]. THE MEANING. 
Christ’s service. 

All His followers must be ready to serve others. 

2. Service. The spirit of Christ’s example to be 
followed. 

“ Little deeds of kindness, little acts of love.” 

Specified in account of Judgment Day. (St. Matt. 
xxv. 35.) 

3. Washing. Need of full cleansing from sin. 

Also daily cleansing from daily defilement. 

4. Knowledge. Life’s mysteries to be cleared up 
hereafter. 

Present duties to be done now—reward hereafter. 


(12—17.) 1. Equality in 





OcTOBER 25. CHRIST COMFORTING Hits DISCIPLES. 


To read—St. John wiv. 1—3, 15—27. Golden 
Text—ver. 16. 

INTRODUCTION. Continuation of discourse between 

Christ and His disciples in Upper Chamber at 
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Jerusalem. St. Peter had been warned of his 
approaching fall (xiii, 38); is now comforted by two 
thoughts : the “mansions” prepared for those who 
continue faithful, and the Advent of the “ Comforter” 
to be the guide and strengthener of Christ’s people. 

I. MANY MANSIONS. (1—3.) Notice they are : 

A cure for trouble, This world, with its cares and 
sins, not all. 

“There is a blessed home beyond this vale of 
woe.” (1 Peter i. 4.) 

Prepared for those who accept Christ as God. 

Many in number, Room enough for all. 


” 


Mansions or “ abiding- places unlike earth's 
passing homes, 

A Father's gift. Part of His house, which embraces 
heaven and earth. 

Blessed with presence of Christ. This their chief 
joy. He opened heaven for man, and waits there to 
receive him. 

II. THE COMFORTER. (15—17.) Christ obliged 
to depart, but does not forget His people. 

Gives them work to do for them, and works in 
them by His Spirit. 

Their work for Him—to keep His commandments. 

Faith, love, obedience—always the right order. 

His work for them—sending the Comforter. 

His Person. Divine in nature ; equal to Father 
and Son. 

His work. Greek “Paraclete”—“ one called to aid.” 

How does the Spirit aid Christ’s people? 

By pleading for them in prayer. (Rom. viii. 26.) 

By strengthening them in counsel and action. 
Hence called the “ Comforter,” or strengthener. 
Thus Peter and John before the Council were bold 
to speak and act for Christ. (Acts iv. 8, 13.) 

By teaching. (Ver. 26.) Will reveal Christ and 
His work. 

Will cause them to remember Christ’s words, and 
thus enable them to write them down for future 
generations. Hence the “Inspiration” of the 
Scriptures. (1 Peter i. 21.) 

If], THE RESULT. (18—27.) The consolations 
of Christ’s people. 

Comfort, because of Christ’s perpetual presence. 

Life, present and future, from union with Christ. 

Knowledge of union between God and His 
people. 

Love of the Father and His abiding presence. 

Teaching of the Comforter sent by Christ. 

Peace in the heart unknown to the world, 

Examples of this abiding influence. 

Comfort. The Apostles were full of joy after 
Christ’s ascension. (St. Luke xxiv. 52.) 

Life. St. Paul felt that to him to live was Christ. 
(Phil. i. 21.) 

Love. St. Peter's converts were full of love. 
(1 Pet. i, 8.) 

Peace. St. Paul and Silas even in prison were of 
good cheer, (Acts xvi. 25.) 

IV. Lessons. 1, The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, 
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2. If any man have not the Spirit of Chiist, he is 
none of His, 


NOVEMBER 1. CHRIST THE TRUE VINE, 
To read—St. John xv. 1—16, Golden Text—ver. 8. 


INTRODUCTION. This one of the two parables only 
in this Gospel. Already had lesson on the other 
the Good Shepherd (chap, x.). This parable spoken 
probably in the Court of the Temple. Christ and 
disciples left the “upper room,” and spent some 
time in Jerusalem before passing on (xviii. 1) to the 
Garden of Gethsemane. The Temple Court often 
used by pilgrims at the great Festivals. Over the 
entrance gate was a large golden vine. This would 
be visible in the full Paschal moon, and was probably 
pointed to by Christ. Hence the parable. 

I. PARABLE OF THE VINE, (1—S.) Notice: 

The vine itself must be good and true. 

The husbandman places, cares for, and watches it. 

Unfruitful branches must be removed. 

Fruitful branches must be purged. 

Dead branches cast forth and burned. 

Much fruit redounds to glory of husbandman. 

Ali this fulfilled in Christ and His people. 

He is the true, real, ideal vine, doing always such 
things as please God. 

The husbandman is God caring for the vine, 
placing Him in the world. 

The branches, believers joined by a living faith. 

Fruit, the graces, ete., of a Christian life. (Gal. v. 
22.) 

Examples of unfruitfulness, Judas the Apostate. 

Demas, who loved this world. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

Examples of purging. St. Peter, by his fall. 

St. Paul, by his sufferings. (2 Cor. vi. 4.) 

Dead branches cut off, as Ananias. (Acts v. 5.) 

Much fruit. Faith and love of Colossians. (Col. 
i, 4.) 

All this the result of union with Christ. 

What does this union involve ? 

Life to the soul from the life of Christ. 

Fruit, outward result of inward life. (Gal. v. 22.) 

Answers to prayer. Christ and His people alike 
heard, 

Glory to God because united to His Son. 

II. RESULTS OF UNION. (9—16.) Metaphor 
dropped. 

Other results of union between Christ and His 
people so long as they continue in His love, viz.— 

Full joy—teligion’s ways those of pleasantness. 

Love to one another arising from His love to them. 

Friendship of Christ, as shown by His death. 

Knowledge because of revelation of the Father. 

Permanence of results of their work. 

III. Lessons. Practical thoughts for all. 

1, Are we really joined to Christ as living 
branches ? 

2. What fruit is seen in our lives ? 

3, Are we carrying out the New Commandment ? 
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NOVEMBER 8. THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 





To vead—St. John xvi. | 


ver. 33. 


15. Golden Teat— 


INTRODUCTION. Previous lesson taught something 
of the work of the Holy Spirit—this continues it. 
Christ still teaching His disciples in the Court of the 
Temple. He shows the object of the coming of the 
Comforter as regards the world and as regards them, 
but first forewarns them of coming persecutions, 

I. TRIAL AND Sorrow. (1—7.) Union with 
Christ involves sharing His trials as well as joys. 

He warns them against “falling over some 
obstacle ” (wot be offended). 

What will be the nature of their trial ? 

Hatred by the world (xv. 18). 

Excommunication from Synagogues. (See Acts 
xiii. 50.) 

Death for Christ’s sake, as Stephen, the first 
martyr (Acts vii. 59), and James, brother of John 
(Acts xii. 2). 

All this done from ignorance—sometimes wilful, 
as in case of the Jews at Antioch. (Acts xiii. 45.) 
Sometimes excusable, as in case of St. Paul, who 
persecuted Christians thinking he was doing God 
service. (See 1 Tim. i. 13.) 

Thought of persecution causes disciples sorrow. 

So does also approaching departure of Christ. 

Still that is necessary for their good. 

I]. THE COMFORTER’S MISSION IN THE WORLD. 
(S—11.) To reprove : @.e., convince, or convict the 
world of three things : 


(a) Sin, the sin of unbelief. Few at present 


believed in Christ. But after gift of Spirit on Day of 
Pentecost, 3,000 were convinced of their sin of eruei- 
fying Him, and converted. (Acts ii. 37, 41.) 

(b) Righteousness, Christ was the one perfect 
example of a righteous man. 

After His departure the Spirit will teach men how 
to please God. 

(c) Judgment. The Spirit will correct the world’s 
false standards of right and wrong. 

This world’s prince—the devil—will be condemned, 

II. THE COMFORTER’S MISSION TO THE Dis- 
CIPLES, (12—15.) 

Hitherto Christ had been their teacher. 

But He must leave them to return to heaven, 

His absence in the body secures His presence by 
His Spirit. 

He will be present with them, always, everywhere. 

What will He do for them ? 

Guide them, as in choice of Matthias. (Acts i. 24.) 

Speak in them, @.e., help them to speak, as when 
at the Council (Acts iv. 8) and the miraculous gift 
of tongues. (Acts ii. 4.) 

Show things to come, as to St. John in his Reve- 
lation. (Rev. i. 10.) 

Glorify Christ, making men confess Him as God. 
(1 John iv. 2.) 

1V. Lessons. 1. In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world. 

2. Lo! I am with you alway, even to the end 
of the world. 

3. The Spirit searcheth all things; yea, even the 
deep things of God. 


SILVERN SPEECH AND GOLDEN SILENCE, 


. 


T is perhaps an impossible 
thing to pay a greater and a 
Jess compliment in one and 
the same sentence without 
instituting a comparison so 





invidious as to make the 
minor tribute a damage in- 
stead of a diploma. To assert 
in a company of artists that 
a certain “bit” in the wood- 
lands is pretty, but that 
another is exquisite, is to 





send the crowd inevitably 
towards the latter, while ne- 
glect becomes the fate of the former. To mur- 
mur in the salon that one débutante newly re- 
leased from the schoolroom is charming, but her 
sister a queen amongst girls, is to turn the tide of 
notice, according to the measure of the critic’s 


° 


influence, in the direction of the beauty chiefly 
praised. And nine people out of ten who have 
recourse to the familiar saw “that speech is silvern, 
but silence golden,” are more or less consciously, in 
their own minds and those of their listeners, depre- 
ciating speech in exact proportion as they extol pru- 
dent reserve. 

Yet the proverb, after all, is only an instance of 
graduated panegyric. It discriminates in commenda- 
tion, but all és eulogy. There enters no breath of 
disesteem, except as the labelling of a first-class must 
of necessity indicate a second. 

And much of the foree of the proverb is lost 
when it is used merely as a rebuke to careless 
utterance and a counsel to taciturnity. An integral 
part of its meaning is suppressed and overlooked in 
eases where its office would be adequately filled by 
the curt command, “ Hold your tongue,” of which 
some think it a pélite translation, The adage has an 
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air of that finely balanced, old-fashioned gentility 
which is strong in its proud persistence in thinking 
no evil. It deliberately ignores a whole world of 
sordid, miserable meannesses. The clatter of base 
metal is unheeded. A despicable din may be in our 
ears the long day through in Vanity Fair, but we rise 
to high levels at once in discussing ‘ 
The qualifying term shuts a very fast gate upon 
words of avarice, sinister passion, empty frivolity, 
malice, double-dealing, and even on those old social 
offenders, perforce pardoned because so great a 
multitude—words of dull insipidity. Speech, to be 
worthy of the man or woman who interchanges the 
coin of thought in street, or market, or boudoir, must 
at least deserve the name silvern. It must be true, 
polished, pure, and have an intrinsic value. It must 
shine in the sunlight of the open day, ring when 
tested on stones of fair criticism, remain honest, noble 
metal in obscure situations, and always represent and 
fulfil the promise stamped upon its face. 

Surely this is a proverb that may give heart- 
searchings te those who employ it. “Speech is 
silvern, but Stop a bit, friend. The statement 
is trite enough, certainly—a stock phrase in the 
armoury of reproof—but have you a right to put it 
forth? Is your speech silvern? There was an 
unpleasant episode at the office to-day. A young 
clerk, who you know very well is an upright lad and 
solicitous to please, committed by inadvertence a 
trivial blunder. You were in an irritable mood, and 
on the discovery of the lapse the stored-up resent- 
ment at petty worries flashed out in scathing innuendo 
and stinging sarcasm. The consciousness that the 


“silvern” speech. 





punishment was far in excess of the offence was no 
restraint. By dutené you were unjust. It was any- 
thing. but measured, sterling silvern speech that the 
lad listened to with bent head and flaming cheeks, 
To this hour there is at his heart the rankling pain 
left by unnecessary and vindictive harsliness. 

Or the proverb comes naturally to the lips as a 
“Remember what is said about 
Ah! may not the 


gentle warning : 
speech being silvern, but——” 
reflection rush in upon the mind, before the charge is 
coneluded, that you have yourself quite recently 
forgotten the teaching of the comparison? There 
was a mnatter of which generosity, if not a strict and 
delicate sense of honour, forbade any mention, any 
hint even. But the temptation to astonish an ae- 
quaintance, or to create a belief in private sources 
of knowledge, or—worse yet—to plant more thorns in 
the path of a disliked individual, triumphed over 
charity, and the malicious aside was dropped, the 
half word uttered which is so powerful for mischief. 
Not assuredly of such sort is the speech praised in 
the old saw. 

Or, once again, the phrase is part of an encomium 
on a vanished friend. ‘ What he did was always in 
accordance with his sense of right, and his words also 





were worth listening to. His speech was silvern, as— 
often—his silence was golden.” High praise, but is it 
easy to render it without discontent with self? What 
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of our own cases?  Criticising the quality of our 
individual contribution to the fund of conversation, 
can we say that the hall-mark of worth is every- 
where visible ? Must it not rather be granted that 
too frequently the texture of our talk is woefully 
thin, its surface dull, its substance an inferior and 
unsatisfactory alloy? 

A tremendous responsibility goes with that power 
of various utterance which is one of humanity’s 
distinctive gifts. ‘“‘ A good man out of the good 
treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things : and 
an evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth 
evil things. But ”—it is the solemn warning of the 
Christ—“ every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 
For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” 

The giving currency to speech disloyal to the 
high interests of the soul isacrime. The uttering 
of vain and foolish and by purpose mismeasured and 
misleading words is an injury to speaker and to 
hearer. 

“For what the lips have lightly said 
The heart will lightly hold, 


And things on which we daily tread 
Are lightly bought and sold.’ 


Tt is the men of uniformly silvern speech—weighty, 
tested, worthy because coined in the fires of earnest 
reasoned thought—whooften exert a guiding influence 
on the great movements of their time. They may 
not be men possessed of the talents that overleap all 
obstacles and scale the heights of lasting fame, but 
they serve the world infinitely better than a host of 
brilliant contemporaries. An example is to be found 
in the case of Henry Thornton, ally of Wilberforce 
in the latter’s parliamentary battles against slavery. 
Wilberforce would dart up to Thornton (who was 
member for Southwark) during an exeiting debate 
with some doubt or difficulty he wanted resolved ; 
he would put his query with passionate gesticu- 
lation; and Thornton would supply the answer 
and point out the path in terms “short, clear, 
Juminous.” Then Wilberforce would return to his 
seat relieved and reinvigorated, 

And in a letter from the hand of another noble 
philanthropist—Dr. Guthrie—we have a striking 
instance of the man of silvern speech winning in a 
passage of arms with opponents through the contrast 
of true, faithful, flashing words as against the selfish 
counsels of a short-sighted expediency. Guthrie was 
in London, advocating at a meeting ef a colonial 
society the sending of the bairns of wynd and court 
to find space for every kind of growth—physical, 
intellectual, moral—in the colonies. He was taken 
to task by an eminent lawyer who dared to libel the 
eloquent divine’s protégés by calling them “the 
scum of the country.” Guthrie replied, and, seizing 
a sheet of paper lying on the table before the chair- 
man, “‘I held it out” (he says) “before the meeting, 
saying, ‘This was once the seum—rags. In it—now 
white as the snows of heaven—this gentleman may 
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see an emblem of the material we would send to the 
colonies, of the work our ragged-schools have 
achieved.’” He was cheered to the echo. 

Words of encouragement and kindly cheer deserve 
particularly to be approved as silvern speech. Very 
few of us realise the value of a gentle phrase of 
sympathy coming from the heart of the speaker until 
in our own hour of darkness or despondency we have 
oceasion to be grateful for such solace. If we knew 
better what a balm it is thus possible to give to a 
wounded spirit, we should more frequently overcome 
inthe service of kindliness the native English reticence 
and phlegm. Words fitly uttered are apt to sink 
deeply into the hearer’s mind and heart. They are 
treasured in the archives of memory, and sometimes 
meet us again after many days. An entire career 
has been changed and brightened before now by the 
word in season of earnest commendation, or has been 
won from devious ways by a timely, loving remon- 
strance. It is said that the ill-fated Edgar Allan Poe 
in early years was wonderfully susceptible to genial 
influences. A kind word touched him to the core. 
Once, in calling at the home of a school-friend, the 
lady of the house shook hands and bade him welcome 
with such a silvern voice of sympathy and interest 
that young Poe could not speak a single word 
in answer. He was quite overcome. And yet that 
strange, gifted life went out upon the awful rapids of 
dissipation. Ifa pure and holy and loving influence 
had been at Poe’s side in the boyish moulding years, it 
is possible that the issue might have been far different. 

That is a beautiful anecdote of a compassionate, 
pardoning word which is related of the great com- 
poser, Liszt, and a young girl pianist in a foreign 
capital. The beginner had never met Liszt, but was 
tempted by the urgent need of success to describe 
herself on her programmes as his pupil. He was far 
away, and not likely to hear of the deception. But 
before the day of the announced concert Liszt by 
accident arrived in the city, and the miserable girl 
learned the fact from the newspapers. She dreaded 
a deserved and fatal exposure. Remorse led her to 
aright act. She went straight to the composer, told 
him of her temptation and her fall, and threw herself 
on his grace. Liszt questioned her, commanded. her 
to play, corrected her execution of his music, then 
gently said :—“‘ Now, mademoiselle, you can truth- 
fully say that you are a pupil of Liszt, for you have 
had your first lesson. You may also put on your 
programmes that you will be assisted by your master, 
who will play two picces at your concert.” With a 
rare magnanimity, Liszt had saved the girl from dis- 
grace and disaster. It is such treatment that often 
makes repentance deep and sincere. 

Words of weighty, business-like counsel, of gallant 
defence of a just cause, of encouragement to the 
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weak, and of solace to the sad, of forbearance and 
large-hearted charity, heaping coals of fire on an 
offender’s head: these belong of indefeasible right to 
the province of speech that is silvern. So do the 
words of the peacemaker, of the faithful friend, and 
above all of the gentle Christian teacher who would 
point young aspirations heavenward. 

It is, perhaps, an exacting ideal to keep ever 
before oneself, that of always saying what is worth 
saying, and saying it, too, in a worthy style, or else 
preserving a golden silence. But it is at least 
possible for all of us to press a long way towards this 
Good talkers are made by care and attention, 
Malone remarks of Dr. Johnson that he was as 
elegant and correct in his common conversation as in 
his writing—“ fluent, well-informed, and accurate ”— 
because in early days he made it a fixed rule to 
invariably do his best in any company, and to avoid 
slovenly expression. 

But, after all, the proverb pays its compliment to 
silvern speech as part of still more notable praise. 
“ Silence is golden.” 

Yes, golden when scandal is abroad and another 
ill-natured word may increase the mischief and help 
to wreck a good name unjustly; golden when 
clamorous tongues seek to create or to extend a 
quarrel ; golden, when thoughtless confidence might 
easily damage a comrade or betray a noble scheme to 
ruin ; golden, when praise cannot be spoken but 
censure would wound unnecessarily a tender spirit ; 
golden, when folly crackles as do thorns under a pot, 
and rebuke is vain, and the effort is made to bring 
the hot word of anger or the cowardly word of 
compromise to the lip of the listener; golden in 
many a crisis, well understood or but dimly guessed, 
of daily life. ; 

And the eulogium rests upon two facts. Silence 
at such junctures— representative ones—as have been 
indicated here is the proof of character. It means 
the conscious exercise of self-repression. It postu- 
lates a powerful will, such as in the Laureate’s 
image gives weak humanity the rugged, victorious 
strength of— 


mark, 


““A promontory of rock 
That, compassed round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest buffeted, citadel crowned.” 


It also witnesses to discernment, and this is very 
often the genius of success, Insight—determination: 
aman will generally find and follow a path to the 
very goal of his ambition who owns in rich measure 
these qualities. There are seasons when, in as much 
plain verity as high metaphor, speech that is well 
weighed and true and pure may be silvern, but 
silence sternly kept against every temptation to 
break it is golden. FELIX FERRY. 
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. sr E! where the yellow Autumn leaves 
Go circling round and round, 


Torn from the elms above the eaves, 


And strewn upon the ground ; 
In sheltered nooks beside the fence, 
They seek to hide in vain— 
The surly wind soon hurls them 
thence 
And sweeps them on again. 


\ 


Once on the boughs above, 
below, 
They danced in summer 
light, 
And birdies flitted to and 
fro 
Amid their foliage bright : 
Now all the sunny days are 
o'er; 
The boughs are bleak and 
bare ; 
The birdies sing their songs 
no more— 
They find a home else- 
where. 


O list! the leaves a lesson speak, 
This lonely Autumn day. 
And would our hearts did wisely seek 
To ponder what they say: 
“‘Dost wonder in thy tender heart 
That we forgotten lie? 
Art sad to think ’tis thus our part 
To wither and to die? 


“We go to mingle with the dust— 
The dust from whence we came— 
As all things fair around thee must: 


~.’Tis thine to do the same. 


Oh, live the life serene and ‘new,’ 
And thou wilt never weep 
When eventide shall bring the dew, 
And thou art called to sleep.” 
Samuet 8S. McCurry, 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—THE ICE BREAKS. 
ss 0; Iwanted 
herto come, 
but she had pro- 
mised to take the 
youngsters, Enid 
and Clarence, 
into town, shop- 
ping. The ma- 
ter’s birthday is 
coming off soon, 
and the young 
ones are prepar- 
ing a surprise of 
some kind,” Her- 
bert Daylesford 
said. 

Erica did not 
wait to hear 
Paul’s reply. 
Reginald Stan- 
hope had grown 
impatient to be 
off, and with an eager “Come on, Eric!” he seized her 
hand, and together they glided over the smooth dark 
surface, the swift motion sending the delicate colour 
into Erica’s cheeks, and ruffling her hair into tiny 
golden curls beneath her blue velvet cap. 

Reginald felt very proud of his fair cousin as he 
saw the many admiring looks bestowed on her, and it 
was for this reason, perhaps, that he was in no hurry 
to choose the less frequented part of the ice which 
Erica had pointed out. But after a while he began to 
grow tired of steering her through the other skaters, 
and looked longingly at the solitary stretch of ice 
under the tall leafless trees. 

“T say, Iam sick of this turning and twisting to 
keep out of people’s way,” he growled, after a narrow 
escape from collision : “let us go over there ”"—and he 
nodded in the direction—“ away by ourselves.” 

Erica was quite willing. Her long skirts were not 
exactly suited to freedom and comfort, and she felt 
conscious of a certain awkwardness in her movements 
which she did not relish the idea of Paul seeing. She 
was a fairly good skater, but to-day she felt clumsy 
and ill at ease: and away from Paul's notice she 
would feel free. 

“This is better,’ she said to Reginald, as they left 
the others behind them. 

“Yes. Now I will teach you to cut some fresh 
figures,” Reginald said. “ Hulloa! who’s this? Julius! 
What in the world does he want?” 

“Here, I want you to come and help me start Effie 
Wilson,” Julius Stanhope called out as he came quickly 
towards them. “I can’t manage her by myself.” 

Effie Wilson was a tall, plump Scotch lassie of 
seventeen, to whom Julius was paying court in his 
boyish fashion. He had persuaded her to accompany 
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him to the ice that afternoon for the purpose of re- 
ceiving her first lesson in skating, but poor Julius was 
in despair as to the initiative steps. 

“I can’t move her an inch,” he said mournfully— 
Effie was nearly a head taller than himself, and was 
correspondingly plump, while Julius looked fragility 
itself. “Do come and help me, Reginald, there’s a 
good fellow,” he said appealingly. 

His plight was ludicrous enough, and Reginald 
laughed outright. “All right; Ill come,” he said, 
“ Stay, though ; ” and he looked at Erica. 

“Never mind me,” said Erica quickly. 
quite safe here, Reginald.” 

“ You are quite sure?” And Reginald looked doubt- 
ful. ‘“Can’t you get someone else, Julius?” he asked. 

“No, no; you go: I shall be perfectly safe here,” 
Erica said, glancing round. 

“T have asked two or three, but they didn’t seem 
very willing,” Julius said dolefully. “Iam afraid I 
shall have to give it up if you won’t come.” 

“Yes, go,” Erica said again ; and after a little longer 
hesitation, Reginald went. 

“T will be back in a few minutes,” he called out as 
he followed his brother. 

Left alone, Erica skimmed up and down under the 
trees, her thoughts going back to the last words she 
had heard Paul speak with growing uneasiness. Why 
should he ask for Lilla Daylesford? Had he really 
begun to feel an interest in her whereabouts? “He 
would not have inquired for me,” she thought. ‘ He 
does not care where I am now.” 

Involuntarily she halted near a rustic seat formed 
out of a fallen tree, and sitting down, she gave herself 
up to her sad thoughts, utterly unconscious of the 
dark eyes that watched her so wistfully from the 
distance. " 

Something in her attitude, the droop of her 
shoulders, and the lowered head, touched Paul, in 
spite of his determination, and he had hard work to 
resist the strong, passionate impulse to fly to her. 

Suddenly he saw her rise from her seat and glide 
towards the farthest extremity of the lake, which was 
covered with only a thin coating of ice. His heart 
seemed to stand still for a brief instant, and then—— 

He hardly knew what happened until he found 
himself within a few paces of the beautiful figure 
gliding on in such unconsciousness of her danger. 

“ Erica, Erica! come back!” he shouted ; “the ice 
is not safe!” 

She heard, and the sound thrilled her in every 
nerve, as she turned her head for an instant. 

“Come back!” he cried. “The water is deep. 
Erica, come back !” 

A wild fierce joy leapt and swelled in her heart as 
she heard the entreaty in his voice. Stil] on she went 
in mad defiance, wrestling down the passionate long- 
ing to return. 

“T don’t care!” shé cried out recklessly, as she sped 


“T shall be 
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on. And for the moment she did not. In that wild 
frenzy she cared not that another moment might see 
her plunged in the icy water. 

“Erica! oh, Erica!” 

His voice sounded farther and farther as she went 
on, just glancing round to where he stood, afraid to 
venture after her, lest his heavier weight might still 
further imperil her. Still on she went. Another 
moment, and she would have reached the spot where 
great cracks and fissures in the ice showed the dark 
water below. Paul could stand it no longer. Witha 
wild cry he sprang forward. There was a sudden 
crack as the ice parted, and the next instant he felt 
himself plunged underneath. 

Erica heard the cry, and turned round just in time 
to see him disappear under the ice. 

“Paul! Paul!” broke from ker lips in one agonised 
scream ; and in another moment she was flying wildly 
towards the spot. “ Paul! oh, Paul! where are you?” 
she cried, stooping down to look into the dark water, 
unmindful of the cracking ice under her feet. But 
there was no sight and no sound, and, almost beside 
herself, Erica sprang up with piercing shrieks of 
“Help!” just as the Stanhopes and one or two others, 
attracted by her first scream, came swiftly to the spot. 
She could do no move than articulate “ Paul” and 
point to the broken ice, and then she fell fainting 
into the arms of Reginald Stanhope. 

It was no easy matter to rescue Paul. The water 
was only four feet in depth, but his head had struck a 
sharp piece of ice as he fell, and he lay quite uncon- 
scious underneath. But at length he was extricated 
from his perilous position, and carried, still uncon- 
scious, to the nearest house, where Erica, too, was 
recovering from her fainting-fit. 

Fortunately, Herbert Daylesford was on the spot, 
and under his directions the proper restoratives were 
speedily applied. Within an hour of the immersion 
he was lying on the bed which the cottagers had im- 
provised in the “ best parlour,’ his head bandaged, 
and Dr. Daylesford sitting beside him, rallying him 
on the fright he had unwittingly caused. 

* You created quite a sensation,” he said, laughing : 
“ladies fainting, ete. I can assure you I felt quite 
envious. Seriously, though, one young lady did 
faint. You can guess who she was, of course?” And 
he looked quizzically into Paul’s face. 

The bright colour which suddenly rushed there, and 
the quick movement of Paul’s hand to his side, as if 
to stop his heart's wild beating, told Herbert that he 
had said too much, and he rose to go. 

“Forgive me, old fellow,” he said, self-reproachfully. 
“T have been bothering you, I see. Well, go to sleep 
now ; I will look in again to-night.” And nodding 
good-bye, he left the room. 

But Paul could not sleep. Why should Erica faint? 
was the question which haunted him as he tossed rest- 
lessly from side to side ; and when Herbert Daylesford 
came again, later on, he found him excited and feverish, 
with cheeks flushed and eyes ominously bright. 

“Come, come! this won’t do,” he said, shaking his 
head; “we shall have you in a high fever before 
to-morrow morning, if you don’t get off to sleep soon. 
Now, do try and compose yourself, there's a good 
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fellow, or I shall have two patients on my hands 
instead of one,” he said, laughing. 

And Paul quite understood, or thought he did. Of 
course Erica would concern herself about the veriest 
stranger under the circumstances—that was to be 
expected. 

He did not guess—how should he ?—the self-reproach 
and misery Erica endured all that long evening after 
her arrival home from the little cottage near the ice. 
She had waited there as long as she dared, hoping 
that he would ask for her; and it was not until Mrs. 
Greville herself arrived in the carriage (Reginald 
Stanhope had gone at once to The Cedars to tell 
her of Paul's accident), and insisted on her accom- 
panying her home, that Erica allowed herself to be 
led away from the cottage kitchen. 

Herbert Daylesford’s visit at night (Mrs. Greville 
had asked him to call on his way home from his last 
visit to Paul) did not reassure her, though Herbert 
tried to speak lightly of the accident. He was ill, 
suffering from the effects of her own wilful folly! 
She could almost have hated herself for it. Oh, if 
she could but see him to ask his forgiveness! But 
he had not asked for her, and she dared not go in 
to see him without knowing that she was welcome. 
She must wait—wait until a chance meeting gave her 
the opportunity she craved. The thought was an in- 
tolerable one; and after a wakeful, restless night, she 
made up her mind that it should be otherwise. She 
would find an opportunity, or make one, that very 
day. 

It came sooner than she expected. 

“ My dear, you must run down-and inquire for Paul 
immediately after breakfast,” Mrs. Greville said to 
her, as they sat at that meal. ‘‘ His mother away, and 
no sister to look after him—why, I feel quite respons- 
ible.” 

“Would it not do to send Parkes?” Erica asked, 
conscious of a sudden shrinking. 

**My love, I am surprised at you! All on your own 
account, too, that it happened. I did not think you 
could have been so unkind!” Mrs. Greville said 
reproachfully. 

Erica flushed crimson. 

“I did not mean that,” she said hastily, “only I 
was thinking of the look of it.” 

“My dear child!” said the elder Jady in surprise. 
“Why, it would be very strange if you did not go to 
ask for an old friend like Paul yourself. What are 
you thinking about, child?” 

Erica could hardly tell. She only knew that she 
felt a curious sense of mingled reluctance and eager- 
ness to hurry away to the little brown cottage under 
the hill. Would he think she was forward? she won- 
dered. 

Her heart beat quickly as she lifted the latch of the 
wooden gate and walked up the stone path, glancing 
shyly at the partially drawn blind of the window on 
her left hand. She knocked lightly, with a half-fear 
that she might disturb the invalid: and in another 
moment the door opened, and Mrs. Wise appeared. 

“ Ah, Miss Erica! and ye’re all right this morning?” 
she asked. She was an old nurse of Erica’s, and had 
but Jately married and settled in the cottage. 
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“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Wise,” Erica answered, 
smiling. “‘ How is Mr. Brend to-day?” she asked. 

“Better, I think, miss; but I will go and ask,” was 
the answer ; and stepping back, Mrs, Wise pushed open 
the door of Paul’s room, after rapping on it loudly 
with her knuckles. 

“Miss North has just called to ask how you are this 
morning, sir,” Erica heard her say. 
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and Paul was sitting beside a large fire, with pillows 
piled up behind him. 

He rose up quickly as she entered, and took her 
hand in his. 

“You are very kind to come, Erica,” he said. 

She tried to look up and speak, but somehow words 
failed her. Oh! if she could only tell him how sorry 
she was—only make him understand ! 
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‘“‘To Paul’s alarm, she burst into a passion of tears and sobs.”—p. 925. 


She listened eagerly for his reply. 

“Thank you—I am very much better this morning. 
Stay, Mrs. Wise ’—he hesitated for a moment—“ will 
you please tell Miss North I should be very glad to 
see her?” 

Erica heard, and her heart gave a quick leap as she 
stood on the doorstep. The opportunity had come. 

The room had been restored to its former appear- 
ance as a sitting-room, the bed having been removed ; 


“Won't you sit down?” he said gently, bringing a 
chair forward to the fire as he spoke. 

“Thank you.” She sat down there opposite him, 
feeling absolutely tongue-tied, with no eyes for any- 
thing save that white bandage across Paul's forehead. 

“T am much better, as you see,” he said. ‘‘ Dayles- 
ford was here this morning, and said I might get up, 
which proves there is nothing very serious the 
matter. Only, to be sure,” noting the direction 
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of her eyes, “this bandage does not add greatly to 
my beauty.” 

He spoke lightly, unaware of the heaving and 
swelling of Erica’s heart a3 she sat there trying to 
wrestle down che feeling which threatened to have its 
way. The sudden mention of his hurt proved too 
much, and, to Paul’s alarm, she burst into a passion of 
tears and sobs. 

“Erica! Erica! what is it? Tell me,” and in an 
instant he was kneeling by her side. “Dearest!” and 
he gathered her in his arms—“is it that you will let 
me love you at last?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—“OF ALL MY LOVE, IS THIS 
THE END?” 
Ir was June once more: an intensely hot, brilliant 
afternoon towards the end of the month. 

Mrs. Lascelles and Anthony sat together in the 
drawing-room of Wyndham House—Mrs. Lascelles 
nervously toying with some delicate netting which 
lay on her knee, and Anthony’s fingers drumming on 
a small inlaid table near him. 

“You do not say you are glad, Anthony?” his 
mother said, breaking the silence which had lasted 
some minutes. 

She had just informed him of her intention to 
marry again. Colonel Crawford, who had lately 
returned from India, had asked her the evening before 
to be his wife. 

The fingers ceased beating their tattoo, and Anthony 
looked up. 

“T shall be quite satisfied if you are happy, mother 
dear,” he said earnestly. 

Mrs. Lascelles smiled. “You are a good boy, 
Anthony,” she said, thankful that he raised no objec- 
tion to her marrying a second time. “If only I could 
see you married first!” she said, turning the conver- 
sation from her own affairs. 

“You will never find Katharine,” she went on, 
seeing he made no response. “She has been gone now 
nearly eight months, and you are as far off from 
finding her as ever. Take my advice, and. think no 
more about her ; for all you know to the contrary, she 
is married to someone else by this time.” 

Anthony had heard this suggestion so many times 
before, that it did not take much effect upon 
him now. “It is hardly likely, mother,” he said 
quietly. 

“Likely or unlikely, it might have happened; and 
you are very foolish to let any more chances of settling 
escape you, all for the sake of a girl who has thrown 
you up as Katharine did,” Mrs. Lascelles rejoined, with 
spirit. “Iam sure you might have had either of the 
Fortescue girls; and as for Lady Helen !—why, you 
need only have lifted a finger to have had her.” 

“A very good reason for abstaining from lifting 
the said finger,’ Anthony said, laughing. “I should 
not think twice about a girl who flung herself so 
directly at my head as Lady Helen did. The Fortes- 
cues, too: I am thankful they are all three engaged, 
and I can have a little peace.” 

“Well, you cannot say Elise Sylvester courts you ; 
and Iam sure she is a nice girl. I heard the other 
day that her fortune would be a very large one.” 
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“T do not want money, mother,’’ Anthony rejoined 
quickly ; “I have quite as much as I need.” 

“Tt seems like it, or you would go in for Erica 
North,” Mrs. Lascelles said quickly. “I think you 
are very foolish, especially when you know how she 
cares for you; and when you know, too, how ill she 
is 2 





“ Hlas been—excuse me, mother,’ Anthony inter- 
rupted. ‘You know when she wrote back a reply to 
my letter months ago—you remember I sent to ask 
her if she could tell me any news of Katharine—she 
said she was getting quite well and strong again. So 
that is no plea.” 

“Well, I wish you would make up your mind soon,” 
Mrs. Lascelles said pettishly. ‘I am tired of scheming 
and contriving to get you settled, and all for nothing, 
too.” 

“My mind has been made up this long time,” 
Anthony said gravely, looking away across the bril- 
liant flower-beds on the lawn to the distant hills. 
“You may spare yourself any further trouble on my 
account, mother; you know my purpose—if I can 
find her; if not # 

He stopped abruptly. “If not!” Ah! should he 
ever see her again? Must he go through all the long 
years without ever looking into those soft brown eyes 
—ever hearing that sweet low voice? Was she 
indeed gone from him for evermore—dead to him as if 
the grave had already closed upon her? 

It seemed so, He had gone himself to Scotland 
after her, had searched in places likely and unlikely, 
and had inserted advertisements in scores of provincial 
newspapers and all the London ones. 

Yet he would not give up all hope. Never for an 
instant had his love for her faltered through all these 
months; she was still. his one thought, the ceaseless 
object of all his plans and arrangements. Not an 
article in the house was suffered to be moved from the 
spot in which she had placed it; he would have 
nothing altered; Katharine should find everything 
exactly as she had left it, he said. And in spite of 
Mrs. Lascelles’ protestations against such “ whim- 
sicalities,” as she called them, he would have his own 
way. 

Somehow, this afternoon he felt less hopeful. The 
half-involuntary “If not” which had escaped his own 
lips, continually rang in his ears; and he was glad 
when theentrance of Colonel Crawford gave him a 
pretext for escaping from the room. 

He left as soon as he conveniently could, and took 
his way slowly round the house and through the 
grounds at the back to the public park—scarcely more 
than a common—which stretched beyond, and with 
his hands thrust into his pockets and his chin resting 
on his breast, he walked slowly past the groups of 
children and nursemaids on the short green turf, 
striving to regain the hope which that short talk with 
his mother had so chilled and deadened. 

“ Am I foolish in hoping still to find her?” he asked 
himself over and over again. “ May not I be mistaken, 
after all, in my estimate of her strength of affection 
for me? Eight months is a long time to elapse 
without any sight or sound of her—no communication 
between us save that one solitary letter! How can I 
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tell what influences have been brought to bear upon 
her since then? And even if she has still been true, 
how do I know that—God forbid it !—she is not at 
this moment lying in some distant grave? A hundred 
things might have happened to her without the news 
ever reaching my ears.” 

A thousand times before had he asked himself these 
and similar questions, and as often had Hope whispered 
to him that all would yet be right. But this after- 
noon her cheery voice was tardy in making itself 
heard, and it was not until he had reached home once 
more, and was in his room dressing for dinner, that he 
was able to shake off the dispiriting influences of his 
mother’s suggestions. 

“Tt is of no use; I will not discuss the subject with 
her again,” he mentally resolved, as he descended the 
stairs'to the library. “She invariably depresses me, 
and all to.no purpose. Yes, I will wait for you, my 
love, even to the end,” he said half aloud, as he 
crossed the hall and entered the library. 

No one was there ; the evening papers had just come 
in, and lay in their untouched folds on the table, near 
the crystal epergne filled with flaming marigolds and 
delicate fronds of fern, and through the long open 
windows Anthony could see his mother and Colonel 
Crawford strolling leisurely about the grounds, 
the colonel gallantly holding a parasol over Mrs. 
Lascelles. 

He stood for a minute or two watching them, then, 
turning to the table, he took up one of the papers. 
He opened it and glanced through it carelessly, and 
was just going to lay it down, when his eye fell on 
the words in large type, “ Dreadful Railway Accident 
at Leversdon Junction!” and almost before he was 
aware of it, he was scanning the list of killed. 

“ Katharine Hembury, 23, of Arlingford, Kent !” 

There it was in the fatal list ! 

Five minutes later Mrs. Lascelles found him lying 
on the floor insensible—a newspaper clutched in his 
hand giving her the clue she sought to the sudden 
fainting-fit. 

It proved to be more than that, however—the begin- 
ning of an attack of brain fever, the doctor said on 
his arrival ; and for many days Anthony lay in utter 
unconsciousness, now wildly crying out in delirium 
for Katharine, piteously entreating her to come back 
to him, and now lying in a stupor so death-like and 


still that the watchers, alarmed. felt relieved when- 


the restless delirious tossing began again. 

Slowly, but surely, hope died out as the crisis drew 
near. Everything that money could procure was ob- 
tained; yet all seemed powerless: life was gradually 
ebbing away. 





CHAPTER XXIX.—FOUND ! 
It was a clear moonlit evening in the middle of 
August, and Paul and Erica Brend stood together on 
the balcony of their hotel at the quiet beautiful 
watering-place where they were spending part of 
their honeymoon. 

“TI think it is perfectly bewitching,” Erica declared, 
looking at the moonbeams, which lay like a silver 
belt across the distant water, and then up again to 
the moon herself, riding in a cloudless sky, against 
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which the tall trees on the hills to the right stood out 
in distinct clearness. 

“Yes, it is beautiful. I am so glad we decided on 
this place, Erica,” Paul said, putting his arm through 
hers, as they leaned against the railing in front of 
them, 

“Yes,so am I. But what lovely moonlight, Paul! 
I cannot help admiring it. We never had it so fine at 
Torrisdale, I am quite sure.” 

Paul laughed. 

“T heard a young lady say once that she did not 
like moonlight, when she was asked by someone to 
note its effect on the Torris from his boat,” he said 
mischievously. 

“Did you? Well, I must have been foolish, though 
I am sure it was not the-moonlight I meant. Ah, 
well! my taste has improved since then, Paul.” And 
she laughed a quiet little thrill of content as she 
nestled closer to his side. 

He bent down and touched her hair with his lips. 

“ My dear little wife!” he said tenderly. “TI little 
thought then that I should really call you by that 
name.” 

“And I never meant that you should,” she said, 
looking up at him saucily ; “only one must resign 
oneself to the inevitable, of course. After all, Fortune 
has not been very cruel to me, though I did fancy so 
at one time. How weak and silly I was, to be sure! 
I wonder you had such patience with me, Paul.” Her 
voice sounded strangely pathetic and tender now. “I 
can never forgive myself for my foolish weakness,” 
she said, looking away once more to the silver sea. 

The next instant she felt her cheek drawn close to 
Paul’s own. 

“Tt is all over and gone, dear,” he whispered. 
will not think of it any more.” 

They stood in silence for some minutes, too full of 
deep, quiet happiness for ‘words, until Erica's eyes 
suddenly fell upon the road below, gleaming white 
in the brilliant moonlight. 

“There she is again!” she exclaimed, moving away 
from within Paul's arm, and pointing to one of three 
dark figures strolling slowly down the road side by 
side. 

“Who? What do you mean, dear?” Paul asked, 
somewhat startled. 

“There, look!” And Erica grasped his hand. point- 
ing eagerly, meanwhile, to the three moving figures. 
“Now, is not the middle one Katharine—Katharine 
Hembury? Iam almost sure of it.” 

“ My dear, I can hardly tell,” Paul answered, as he 
intently scanned them. “I am afraid I have almost 
forgotten Miss Hembury’s personal appearance. Still, 
you may be right.” 

“T am nearly sure that is Katharine!” Erica re- 
peated, leaning over the balcony, with her eyes still 
fixed on the central figure of the three. “I thought 
she looked like her this morning, when we passed 
them in Roger's Cove, but I am nearly sure it ?s 
Katharine now. She has the same walk—just those 
short, tripping steps—and then her hair is # 

“My dear!” interrupted Paul in an amused voice, 
“how can you see all that?” 

“My dear Paul, the moonlight is quite sufficient. 


“We 
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Ican see—ah! now I have lost sight of them. Dear, 
dear! I wish I could see a little farther down the 
road.” 

“Suppose you put a wrap on, and then we can stroll 
down after them?” Paul suggested. 

“The very thing!” And Erica hurried in to don 
her hat and wrap. 

A few minutes more, and she was walking quickly 
along, with her hand drawn through Paul's arm. 

“JT wonder if the gentleman of the party is Mr. 
Wyndham?” she queried, as they hastened on. “He 
looked scarcely tall enough, I thought. They have 
surely made it up again, though?” she added, as if 
the thought had just struck her. “I should think so, 
after all these months,” she went on. “ Katharine 
would not—— Oh, there they are!” as they came in 
sight of the three. 

They hurried on, and soon overtook them, Erica 
looking rather more searchingly at the middle mem- 
ber of the party than seemed quite consistent with 
politeness as she passed. 

“T am quite sure it is she,” she whispered under 
her breath to Paul. “I saw her half start too, as if 
she recognised me; but I could not stop and speak to 
her. I am quite sure, though.” 

“Let us hurry on a little way, and then turn and 
walk slowly to meet them,” Paul suggested. “You 
will have a better chance of recognising each other 
face to face.” 

And in a short time Paul and Erica were strolling 
leisurely towards the three strangers, Erica’s heart 
expectantly beating as they came near each other ; 
and she saw that the shorter lady—she was walking 
inside now—was looking eagerly and questioningly 
at her. 

They came close ; and then, as a swift look of recog- 
nition crossed her face, the lady moved a step forward. 
“Katharine !” cried Erica, springing to meet her. 

“ Erica, is it you?” asked Katharine’s voice ; and in 
an instant Erica’s hands were seized and held fast. 


CHAPTER XXX.—*I AM AWEARY, AWEARY.” 
From a long, death-like stupor Anthony Wyndham 
woke to life. The crisis was passed : youth and a good 
constitution had triumphed so far, and the doctors 
said that with skilful nursing he might rally. For 
days, however. the hope was but faint: the weakness 
and prostration were so extreme. It seemed almost 
as if life’s tide had ebbed so completely that it never 
could flow back again. 

The doctors were puzzled. There was nothing in 
his constitution to account for such extreme weakness, 
they said, when the days had turned into weeks, and 
still Anthony lay prostrate and helpless. The Wynd- 
hams were a robust, hardy race, and Anthony was no 
exception—there must be mental trouble or worry of 
some kind, they all agreed. 

It was a brilliantly fine afternoon towards the end 
of August when, for the first time, he was allowed to 
sit up in bed for a few hours. 

“You will soon be quite well again now, dear,” his 
mother said cheerfully, as she came into the room and 
saw him propped up against the pillows, 
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He smiled a weak, wan smile as she came towards 
the bedside, her long silken skirts rustling softly as 
she walked, and bent down to kiss him. 

“T am sorry to think so, mother,” he said quietly. 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” she said briskly, patting his 
cheek with her hand. “You mustn't give way to 
such thoughts ; you will feel better by-and-bye.” 

He shook his head sadly. Life at that moment 
stretched itself before him blankly enough: why 
should he covet any more of it? The years promised 
nothing but fresh realisations of the loss he had en- 
dured ; ah! he would gladly forego them all. Kath- 
arine was in the grave, and there he, too, might find 
rest ! 

“Come, you are weak and ill: that makes you so 
despondent,” Mrs. Lascelles said. “You must try and 
get strong, and then you will feel more cheerful.— 
What do you say, nurse?” 

“All in good time, madam,” answered the nurse 
evasively—she had heard some of the servants’ gossip, 
and understood perfectly the cause of her patient's 
illness. “Mr. Wyndham has had a very severe attack, 
and we must have patience.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said the lady; “and you are 
getting on so well now, Anthony. we shall have you 
down-stairs soon.” 

She crossed over as she spoke to one of the windows 
which stood open, and putting out her white jewelled 
fingers, she plucked a thickly blossoming spray of 
starry jasmine, whose white flowers crept about and 
swathed the sill. 

Anthony watched her as she turned from the win- 
dow to the long mirror, and stood before it fastening 
the flowers in the bosom of her soft grey silk dress, 
lightly humming to herself the while. How could 
she be so light-hearted and careless? he wondered, 
when he felt so weary and miserable, with such a sick 
longing to lay his head on a tender, sympathetic 
breast, filling him? 

“How doI look?” she asked gaily, turning from 
the glass. 

Perhaps she read the wistful, unspoken longing in 
his eyes. At any rate, she turned once more, and 
crossing again to the window, she picked another 
spray. 

“ Here,” she said, coming towards the bedside with 
it in her hand, “ you want some, I know.” And she 
put the heavily fragrant flowers into the tiny pocket 
of the crimson jacket drawn round his shoulders. 

He said nothing. only looked up at her pitifully as 
she bent over him for an instant. She could not com- 
prehend. He had craved for loving sympathy in his 
desolation, and she had given him—flowers ! 

“There! the perfume will refresh you,” she said, 
stepping back to note the effect. “And they look so 
charming, too, against that crimson background ;— 
don’t they, nurse ?—I am so glad I thought of picking 
them for you.—Oh, by-the-bye, nurse, you have not 
brushed his hair exactly as I like to see it: just hand 
me the brushes, and I will do it myself.” 

“Oh, never mind, mother,” Anthony said wearily. 
“Tt does not matter in the least.” 

“ Yes, it does.” 
And the brushes having been brought, Mrs. Lascelles 
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proceeded to rectify Nurse Jeffery’s mistake, priding 
herself the while on her maternal devotion to the 
invalid. 

“There, now you look respectable,” she said, after 
three or four minutes long-sufferingly borne by 
Anthony. “And now I suppose I can go?” 

“Where?” Anthony asked, with a little touch of 
pain at her words. 

“The Colonel is coming for me at half-past three,” 
she said, rising, and consulting a tiny gold watch. 
“It wants nearly twenty minutes yet, though; so——” 

“Tf you please, madam, Mr. and Mrs. Brend are 
waiting in the drawing-room,” a servant announced. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Brend?” repeated Mrs. Lascelles, as 
the door closed. “I don’t know the name.—Anthony, 
do you? Dear, dear! what a nuisance they should call 
just now, when I am expecting Guy every minute.” 

“Some people begging for acharitable institution, I 
expect,” she said to herself, as she went down-stairs. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—ERICA ATONES. 


* DEAR, dear! and to think it was all a mistake!” 
Mrs. Lascelles said to Erica an hour later, as they sat 
together. 

“It was quite a mistake. Katharine was not even 
injured in the slightest.” 

“Then they must have put her name on the wrong 
list: my poor Anthony!” And Mrs. Lascelles 
laughed a trifle hysterically. 

Meanwhile, Paul was sitting beside Anthony’s bed, 
wondering how he should manage to break the glad 
news in a sufficiently gentle fashion: for the invalid 
looked quite unfit to bear a shock of any kind, 
pleasurable or otherwise. 

He had looked with such surprise, too, at his strange 
visitor when he entered the room, making Paul half 
repent having promised Mrs. Lascelles he would 
undertake such a task. 

He began by asking him about his illness, hoping to 
lead up to the cause; but Anthony was reticent on 
that point, and Paul began to feel nonplussed. 

He started one or two other topics then, but they 
all failed miserably in their aim, and Paul began to 
grow desperate. Nearly a quarter of an hour had 
gone by without making any headway. 

Happily, just then Anthony himself came uncon- 
sciously to the rescue by asking if anything of im- 
portance in the political world had happened of late. 

“T am not allowed to read a line yet, you know,” he 
explained: “it makes my head ache at once; and 
hearing anyone read is not much better.” 

Paul seized the opportunity at once. 

“T see by your local paper of this morning that you 
—or, rather, they—had a‘ crowded meeting in the 
Public Hall last night,” he said quickly. “Election 
affair, it seems, but not so enthusiastic as the news- 
papers say. But of course, one does not put absolute 
faith in their accounts—political meetings, railway 
accidents, and what not: they are all exaggerated.” 

He saw the half start at the mention of railway 
accidents, and went on again before Anthony could 
speak. 

“They do great harm sometimes, these mistakes, 
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I knew of one case where in an account of a railway 
accident a young lady's name by mistake was put in 
the list of killed. It caused——” 

He was stopped by the look of pain, almost agony, 
in the eyes fastened so eagerly on his face. 

“Don’t,” Anthony said huskily ; “I cannot bear to 
hear more.” 

Yet he must know. Paul leaned forward, and took 
one of Anthony’s thin white hands in his own. 

“T know all, Wyndham,” he said, gently as one 
would speak to a sick child, “and I think you may 
hope still. Has it never occurred to you that that 
list might have been incorrect? Her name might 
have been on the wrong one, you know.” 

Anthony shook his head. ‘Don’t raise false hopes, 
Brend,” he said mournfully ; “ you are cruel to try, 
Unless——” he started suddenly as he saw the smile on 
Paul’s face, while his breath came quick and fast— 
“you come to bring me news of her? Tell me, quick, 
for mercy’s sake tell me, is she alive?” 

“She is not dead!” Paul answered, afraid to give a 
direct affirmative. But that was quite enough, and 
turning his head away, Anthony covered his face with 
his hands and burst into tears. 

“Forgive me,” he said in a few minutes, when he 
was calm enough to speak; “I am very weak, but you 
understand——-” 

“My poor fellow !” Paul said, gripping his hand. 

“Where is she?” were his next words. “Tell me 
all, Brend,” he entreated imploringly. 

“You shall know to-morrow,” Paul said, afraid of 
further exciting him. “I will explain everything 
then.” 

But Anthony could not wait; he was weakly im- 
patient to know more, and, unable to resist his piteous 
eagerness, Paul gently and quietly explained how 
Katharine had been discovered. 

‘My wife and Miss Hembury are close friends,” he 
said, “and hearing of your anxiety to discover her 
whereabouts, we thought we would hasten to relieve 
it as soon as possible.” 

“ How can I ever thank you?” Anthony said grate- 
fully. 

“By making. haste to get well once more,” Paul 
said, rising. “No, I must not stay longer,” he added, 
shaking his head. “I am afraid I have excited you 
too much already. Good-bye for the present: I will 
see you again to-morrow.” And he took Anthony's 
hand. 

“Stay!” And the thin fingers held him fast. 
“Did she—did Miss Hembury say anything about 
me?” he asked, his eyes hungrily scanning Paul’s 
face. 

“ Yes, I believe so,” was the answer. 

“What? Don't keep it from me: let me know the 
worst,” he said tremulously. 

“ Come, cheer up, old fellow—I don’t think there is 
anything bad to tell,” Paul said quickly. “To the 
best of my belief, all will yet come right between 
yourself and Miss Hembury. Stay,” a sudden thought 
striking him, “my wife shall come and see you 
to-morrow, and tell you all that passed between them 
—that will be the more satisfactory plan.” 

He feared he had said enough already : in Anthony's 
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For Erica’s SAKE. 


present excited state the news that Katharine was 
here at Arlingford awaiting with eager impatience 
the time when she could tell him that she was once 
more his might be too severe a shock. ‘To-morrow 
he would be calmer, and better able to bear the 
surprise which awaited him. 

“May I beg that you will say nothing to him re- 
specting our interview this afternoon?” Paul said, as 
he and Erica were taking leave of Mrs. Lascelles. “I 
have promised to explain matters to him more fully 
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But long before morning dawned he had become 
restlessly impatient. ‘The old passionate yearning to 
see her again had risen up strongly in his heart, 
proudly defying him to conquer it. After all, what 
satisfaction was there in knowing that she was many 
miles away, far out of his sight? 

“Come, come! you are looking poorly this morn- 
ing,” Nurse Jeffery said, as she brought him his 
medicine. “I have a great mind to forbid your 
seeing any visitor this morning. You were tossing 








“She entered and stood by Anthony's bedside.” 


to-morrow. At present he is hardly in a fit state to 
bear further conversation on the subject.” 

Mrs. Lascelles promised readily. To tell the truth, 
she scarcely expected to see Anthony again before 
Erica's promised visit on the morrow. Colonel Craw- 
ford was waiting impatiently in the library for his 
promised drive, she knew, and directly after dinner 
they would both be starting for Mrs. Hunter's to 
spend the rest of the evening. 

But Paul need not have shrunk from telling 
Anthony the whole. The news that Katharine was 
still alive had come to him with all the inspiriting 
force of an electric shock, and new life and strength 
seemed to flash into him at once. Katharine was 
alive! Ah! that was something—something only to 
know that she still lived, even if they should never 
meet again. The world seemed suddenly richer. Ah! 
how poor and empty it had been! 
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about all night, and you have eaten next to no break- 
fast ; your eyes are looking quite heavy, too.” 

Happily for Anthony, she was not consulted as to 
the advisability of seeing Mrs. Brend when she called. 
Mrs. Lascelles summmoned her from the room, as she 
had done the day before ; and then motioning Erica 
to follow her, she entered and stood by Anthony’s 
bedside. 

“ Anthony, I have brought you Mrs. Paul Brend,” 
she said, and hurried from the room before either of 
them could speak. 

“Erica! Is it Erica North?” Anthony exclaimed, 
almost starting at the sight of the fair flushed face 
smiling down at him. 

“Erica Brend now,” she corrected, holding out her 
hand. 

He took it in his own thin white one without 
speaking, striving to realise what it all meant. 
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“ Are you—you married?” he asked, looking up at 
her in his blank surprise. 

She laughed—a little low musical laugh—as she 
drew her hand away. 

“Yes, of course. I am Paul Brend’s wife.” 

A sudden light passed over Anthony's face. Erica 
saw it, and waited patiently. He would understand 
soon. 

“Does Katharine know it?” he asked at length. 

oes.” 

“Since when?” 

“Three days ago. We metaccidentally. Paul told 
you?” 

“Tt makes no difference. She does not care, or she 
would have come before this.” 

She could restrain herself no longer; the hidden 
glee lurking in her eyes and in the corners of her 
mouth burst out into merry laughter. 

“You men are so impatient,” she said. “You do 
not know what might have happened to prevent her 
coming.” 

The quick blood mounted to his face at her—to him 
—unseemly laughter. He felt it to the very quick. 

“You are unkind—cruel !” he cried hotly. “ Wasit 
not enough for you to separate us, without laughing 
at my misery?” 

She said nothing ; only looked at him still with the 
glad light in her eyes, as she moved slowly to the 
door, which stood partly open. 

“ Yes, go!” he cried, as she suddenly halted. “You 
have been the cause of all these months of pain ; have 
mercy on me and go!” 

But she stood perfectly still, as if deaf to his words. 
“Go!” he repeated, pointing to the door. 

Instead, she came nearer. 

“Will you forgive me if I bring her back to you?” 


she asked gently. ‘“‘Mr. Wyndham, I have separated 
you once, as you say. Believe me, I was an involun- 
tary offender, and forgive me. Shall I make my 
atonement now?” 

He looked up at her in surprise: his anger com- 
pletely vanished. 

«Forgive me, Erica,” he said, humbled and ashamed, 
“Tt was I who did the wrong. But for my own heed- 
lessness at Merrivale % 

He stopped, unable to go on; but Erica understood 
perfectly. 

“T, too, was foolish,” she said, her own eyes glisten- 
ing; “ but it is all over now.” 

Yes, it was all past and gone for both of them. 
Henceforth they were to be friends—a friendship un- 
troubled and unrestrained by memories of what had 
been : a free, frank, brotherly and sisterly friendship. 

Something of this rose to both minds in the mo- 
mentary silence which followed, and then Anthony 
looked up inquiringly. 

“What did you mean just now when you spoke of 
your ‘atonement’?” he asked. 

She made him no answer, only smiled again her 
mysterious smile. Then, suddenly turning, she crossed 
the room to the door. 

Was he dreaming? or was it Katharine coming 
across the floor, with eager step and outstretched 
hands? A thick mist seemed to gather before his 
eyes. 

“ Speak !” he cried, starting up. 

“ Anthony dearest, I have come back to you!” And 
as she spoke, Anthony felt his head drawn tenderly to 
her shoulder. 

“My love! you will never leave me again?” 

And Katharine answered, “No.” 

THE END. 





THE CROSS IN THE 


COMMERCIAL CITY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


‘“‘Nothing save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.””—1 Cor. ii. 2. 


aged saint recently appeared 
amongst his brethren for the first 
time after a long and severe ill- 
ness. He told them that he had 
come so close to death as almost 
to see behind the veil; and he 
assured them that in those hours, 
so full as they were of solemn 
awe, one comfort alone sustained his soul, and that 
was simple confidence in the unbounded mercies of 
his Lord. 

There are times, indeed, in the lives of all, not 
limited to days of distress or of sickness, but coming 
and going at intervals of frequency, when all the 
mantling and colouring of life fall away, and only 
life’s eternal realities stand before us like a cluster 
of leafless trees upen a wintry hill, They attract 





all our attention and absorb all our interest; and 
then they fade into the light of common day, and the 
world goes on as it was before. To keep alive and dis- 
tinct this vision and this interest is one of the pro- 
blems of the spiritual life—all the greater in difficulty 
because its solution is at once difficult of attainment 
and productive of the highest results. 

St. Paul saw this clearly ; the saints of God see it 
clearly to-day ; and that vision of reality rises like 
mountain mists from the valley of life, until, stricken 
with the flame of the cloudless Light of God, it 
resolves itself into the glories of Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. For dark as was the Crucifixion, the 
Crucified is crowned now; and that which tops the 
crowns of earthly monarchs has become the glory 
and pride of man. 

And all this happens the more because the more 
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we know of spiritual life and the spiritual world, 
the more it expands before us. Every line of human 
thought, every subject of study and investigation, 
leads to its confines ; and while all are bound to stop 
there, they point onwards. into the unknown. We 
call that unknown, in the vocabulary of faith, by the 
name of the home of God; and out of it Jesus Christ 
comes to reveal its best secrets, and to invite us thither 
ourselves. As the interpreter of that life, as well as 
the interpreter of this, He presents an interest utterly 
unchallenged in the whole range of experience. 

In this respect He absorbs all the interests of life 
to Himself. When St. Paul was at Corinth, he 
might readily have found many subjects to engage 
his most serious attention. The Corinth of that time 
was a huge social and commercial experiment. A 
century and a half before Christ, the old city had 
been invested by a Roman army under Mummius; 
the proudest achievements of Greek art were shat- 
tered or stolen; the noblest citizens were given to 
the sword, the loveliest women and children to 
slavery ; and from end to end, the ruthless flames 
of war wrapped and encircled palace and temple and 
home. Desolation quietly settled down over the un- 
peopled ruins, and for a century the name of Corinth 
was blotted out. 4 

Julius Cesar rebuilt the streets. Jewish traders 
of the Dispersion sniffed the strife of commerce 
from afar, and flocked to the old market. Cesar 
invited back the descendants of the old Greek mer- 
chants, and poured into the new houses hundreds 
of families of emancipated slaves from the over- 
crowded alleys cf Rome. He wanted to re-establish 
the trade of Corinth, and to determine once more 
the line of commerce across the isthmus. Here, then, 
was a great sucial scheme. How would these three 
elements of population live and work together? 
Would the Freedman coalesce with the Greek? Would 
the Jew hold himself disdainfully aloof, or become 


the propagandist of quick methods to wealth, or, better ° 


still, of the Law and the Synagogue? 

Then, again, Corinth presented an interesting study 
in religion. Here, before St. Paul's eyes, three 
religions had met—the Latin, the Greek and the 
Hebrew. The Latin had already gone far towards 
incorporating the Greek with its own, as it always 
endeavoured to identify the deities and rites of the 
provinces with those whose statues adorned the 
Capitol. and whose smoke had risen for centuries 
under the Alban Hills. But not even this arrested 
the thoughts of St. Paul. 

Or did he look up, as he approached Corinth, to 
the menacing hill that lifts itself two thousand feet 
above the city and the sea? Every traveller has 
spoken in rapture of the splendour of the scene it 
commands. Away to the north-west are the mountains 
of Phocis and EMtolia, clustering like attendant 
slaves around the feet of Parnassus, which stands 
king-like above them all; to the north-east Athens, 
with its Acropolis and Field of Mars distinctly 
seen ; round about, the Isles of Greece; and under- 
neath, the busy city, and its busier ports on the 
right hand and the left. 

None of these delayed him. He had other thoughts. 
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Far mightier issues were at stake than lay in any 
of them. Every fact presented by the material 
Corinth would pass. Shepherds would tend their 
sheep hard by the spots where the freedman plied 
his trade and the Jew drove his bargain. The glory 
of Greek song and the mysteries of Greek religion 
would become a memory, and larger communities 
would be forced to solve their social problems in the 
light of a modern day which is passing also. But man 
remained, and God. Immortality gleamed and glowed 
there amongst the crowd ; and above all, beyond the 
mountains and above the sky, rested Eternity. All 
were bound and blent together by Jesus Christ. 

Hence Christ and He the crucified demanded all 
His loyalty and service. It is wonderful how deeply 
the Cross had burnt itself into St. Paul's heart. He 
preached Christ crucified so clearly and constantly 
that it seemed as if in one place hundreds of mile 
from Jerusalem the Crucifixion itself had occurred. 
Nay, he was himself crucified with Christ, and he had 
no glory but in the Cross. What was it that thus 
arrested and imprisoned his heart and soul? What 
is it that still elevates the Cross and Passion of Jesus 
above all concerns of trade and commerce, of ambition 
and fame, as the one hope and confidence of man? 

We answer that question in two ways. First, it is 
the Salration which was won by the Cross. The mists 
of impenetrable mystery lie around and above the 
Atonement; and at the best we can only lispingly 
and in metaphor express its meaning and method. 
But thus much is certain: that our peace was made 
through the blood of the Cross, and that we have 
redemption and forgiveness from the same source. 
Athwart the Cross, then, lies the road of our salvation. 
The Cross stands in the middle of the path, and occu- 
pies the space from verge to verge. 

There was danger, too in men misunderstanding 
the sacrifice and missing the salvation. There is 
danger now. At Athens, only a few clung to Christ, 
and St. Paul passed on. He declared a full and 
independent Gospel at Corinth. Greek and Jew heard 
him alike ; but the typical Jew imperilled his sal- 
vation while he sought some miraculous proof of 
what St. Paul averred ; and the Greek trifled with 
the most dread prospects of existence while he sought 
in the new learning his own ideal of wisdom. The 
effect of wisdom was that the knowledge of God 
was blotted out ; and the effect of miraculous signs that 
the Jews had murdered Christ. The Gospel is some- 
times a savour of death unto death ; to many it is all 
foolishness ; many will not hear it at all; many, im- 
patiently, and with forced courtesy, await its declara- 
tion, and are happy in forgetting it as soon as they 
are released. As St. Chrysostom quaintly remarked, 
the animals that went into the Ark came out the 
same as they went in; so many and many a ran- 
somed child of God draws no nearer to his Father 
nor is changed in any part of his nature and disposi- 
tion, although the Kingdom of God is amongst us, 
and His own voice is pealing in our ears. 

They are perishing, says St. Paul to the great 
commercial city, who regard the Gospel thus. Under 
the swing of the church bells, within the roll of its 
organs, where Bibles lie by the thousand. men and 
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women lie dead. Dead are the pulses that Christ 
once filled with the flow of life: dead the lustre 
of the eye that once sparkled at thought of the love 
of God; dead the heart which swelled a year ago 
with the joy of salvation : dead the limbs that did 
the deeds of faith for God and His Church; dead 
the intellect which pondered the deep things of 
God; and dead the soul which once tasted the sweet 
gift of immortality. In the light of man’s salvation, 
in the light of my own, in the claims and call of 
eternity and heaven, no consideration of earth, no 
claim of man, no hope, prospect, or ambition of 
time, can compare for one instant with Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified. 

Again, it is the solution of earth’s deepest pro- 
blems by the Cross that wins our heart and devotion. 
For the Crucifixion penetrates through life, and 
sweeps round and envelopes it, as the darkness of 
that Great Friday wrapped round and round about 
Moriah and Calvary. The whole creation awaits the 
redemption the Cross has wrought for the body, 
and the glorious liberty it has won for the child- 
ren of God. One day it too will rejoice; and the 
material body of man, with his intellect and his 
spirit, will be preserved for the same universal festival 
when all men and all things will be finally drawn 
to Christ. 

Let us illustrate this by two examples. First, then. 
the crucifixion of Christ explains the sorrows and 
sufferings of men. Our light affliction works out an 
eternal weight of glory,* and it is permitted to 
come that we may be partakers of His holiness. 
There is indeed an immovable principle of human 
life that good can come only through personal suffer- 
ing. Toil and anxiety, fear, self-denial, and sacrifice 
are the conditions of all success. They who rudely 
and rashly snatch at the crowns of this world know 
from bitter disappointment what failure means; for 
even the laurel chaplet of earth’s race is not won with- 
out long discipline and severe contests. But Christ 
has a nobler ambition for us. We wish to gain the 
prize ; He wishes to make us men. He resolves the 
hard and colourless duty into the voluntary and 
willing offering. Through that self-sacrifice of 
suffering do we approach the truer manhood of our 
Ideal. 

Secondly, the Cross explains the apparent failure 
of many a good cause and much good work. Never, 


t Heb. xii. 10, 


* 2 Cor, iv. 17. 
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never lay blacker night along the world than the 
night our Lord was crucified. Yet that same night 
contained the living germ of the life of the world, 
The seed was buried out of sight. The Sabbath of 
anxious waiting and uncertainty intervened. The 
first day of the week witnessed the dawn of a new 
world ; and we—oh, reader—often need hearts of 
courage as we strive for good to ourselves or to 
others in the earth. Fallow is many a field that 
once was carefully tilled; and weeds and waste are 
the only harvest it yields. Fallow too is many a man’s 
life who said once that he was the child of God; 
and waste the life and heart of many a woman 
who sang with fervour and earnestness— 
“O Jesu, I have promised 
To serve Thee to the end.” 

But the winds of worldliness, selfishness, and sen- 
suousness have blown over them their withering 
blasts. The feet of failure and pitiless disappoint- 
ment have trodden themdown. Despair of themselves 
and of God, hovering long above them like birds 
of evil embassy, have at length settled upon them. 
Shall they ever live? Come, O Spirit, from the 
four winds of heaven, and breathe upon these— 
upon these dead, pulseless hearts, upon these jaded 
minds, upon these paralysed souls. Breathe, O Spirit 
of God, upon our beloved who sleep within the 
mists of death; breathe upon the dead and dying 
of the blood-bought world: and the fallow ground 
will soon be green with spring, the wanderer will 
walk upright in the way of righteousness, and the 
careless and indifferent put on the armour of active 
sainthood. The failure which seemed so _ evident 
will be then a resurrection day; and the story of 
the Cross and death will be found translated into 
the deathless record of the crown of life. 

Thus as the ball and cross of St. Paul's Cathedral 
rise above the bulky fabrics which London’s enter- 
prise has wisely reared for the work of men, so 
does the Christ whom they symbolise call us higher 
than our daily toil: so does religion hold forth the 
highest ambition of mind and soul, and animate 
and direct the fullest energy of her sons. That 
ball and cross gleam clear in the sunshine, while 
they proclaim that they who seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness shall enjoy the 
benediction of all lower success: for the more the 
earth is absorbed into Christ, the more plentiful 
will be its products and the more constant its joy. 
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According to Thy Gracious Word, 


Words by James MontcomeEry, 1825. 











Music by the Rev. W. H. Buss, M.A., 
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2. Gethsemane can I forget ? 

Or there Thy cenflict see, 

Thine agony and bloody sweat— 
And not remember Thee ? 

When to the cross [ turn mine eyes, 
And rest on Calvary, 

U Lamb of God, my sacrifice ! 
T must remember Thee :— 





3. Remember Thee, and all Thy pains, 
And all Thy love to me: 

Yes, while a breath, a pulse remains, 
Will I remember Thee. 


Slower d& softer. 


And when these failing lips grow dumb, 


dim. 


And mind and memory flee— 


cres. When Thou shalt in Thy kingdom come, 
pperall. Jesus, remember me ! 
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MY WIFE 
A STORY IN 







» HE scene is before my eyes 
even now, though the blos- 
soms of spring have seven 
times wakened since the 
shadows of our trouble fled 
away. Isee before me again 
and again in my dreams that one sweet 
face, pale and calm, amid the crowded 
court; I am conscious dimly, vaguely, 
of the grave-eyed magistrate, the whis- 
pering townsfolk who throng the place 
in wonderment and concern, yet disposed to banquet 
conversationally on so rare a morsel for discussion ; I 
know that a burly policeman is giving prosy evidence 
as to having been called to arrest “the prisoner” by a 
clerk from Messrs. Turner and Thorpe’s ; and through 
the suppressed murmur around I hear the indignant 
protest of Maria, our cook, and the sobs of our young 
nursemaid, in whose arms lies Joey fast asleep; but 
beyond all else, my eyes watch hungrily the patient, 
tired face of my darling, whom I am powerless to help. 
She, my pure, sweet, tender wife, shrinking as a 
violet, known best in her own quiet home and where 
sickness and need are lingering—she to stand in the 
midst of this whispering crowd, on the very brink of 
condemnation as a felon, and I to be helpless as our 
own unconscious child! Like the surging of the 
distant sea, I hear the voices that witness against her, 
and wonder when the dark nightmare will end, and I 
shall awake upon my peaceful pillow, to realise, 
perhaps. that someone is ringing loudly at my night- 
bell, and thus causing the agitation that has fallen 
upon my dreams. But this is no nightmare—in the 
eyes of all Linderston my Elizabeth has fallen from 
her high estate. Was not the incriminating bracelet 
found in her own pocket? Was not the priceless 
brooch of sapphires hidden in the down coverlet of 
our little one’s carriage ? 

And Elizabeth is so fond of gems, though she has 
nothing beyond the pearl ring that was once my 
mother’s. How often has she stopped me to admire 
the flashing diamonds, the flaming rubies in that very 
shop! We have laughingly chosen rings and bracelets 
for my darling when I become a fashionable M.D. in 
a West End square. Can it be possible?—but her 
sweet eyes look calmly into mine, filled with infinite 
tenderness and compassion, and the dark doubts lift 
themselves from my spirit as midnight shadows at 
the star of morn. 

“My senior partner is, like myself, extremely dis- 
tressed to prosecute a lady in Mrs. Kerr’s position ”— 
I catch the words from Mr. Thorpe like a far-off mur- 
mur—*“ but in an establishment like ours we have no 
option but to prosecute. The utmost leniency that 
san be shown the prisoner ” And then I remember 
no more till the nervous young clerk is speaking—the 
resplendent young man who is the admiration of 
female society in Linderston Park every Sunday, and 
who breaks down before his many admirers with a 
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CHAPTER. 
boyish sob as he has to give evidence against my 
wife. 

* Mrs. Kerr came to our establishment,” he says, “to 
ask our advice as to her husband’s watch. which was 
out of order. I was some little time examining the 
works, and as I explained to her it would have to be 
left in our charge for a while, I happened to glance 
down at my show-case—the special case entrusted to 
my care. I realised in a second that something was 
wrong, though what was missing I could not imme- 
diately discover. I gave a sign to a fellow-clerk, who 
engaged Mrs. Kerr in further talk concerning tne 
watch ; presently I saw that a diamond bracelet, value 
two hundred pounds, had been abstracted, and a 
sapphire brooch that Mr. Thorpe values at five 
hundred pounds. The stones are remarkable—I have 
never seen sapphires as fine. It occurred to me, too, 
that Mrs, Kerr had for a moment or two hastily 
left the shop during my examination of the watci. I 
had heard of kleptomania in ladies, and I felt it right 
that the heads of the firm should be informed. In 
Mr. Thorpe’s private room Mrs. Kerr emptied her 
pocket ; the bracelet was there plain enough, and the 
brooch was in the bassinet perambulator outside; but 
she looked dazed and stunned when the things were 
found, and I believe she was not answerable for 
herself when she took them. They say some ladies 
cannot keep their hands off things—it’s really a 
disease.” 

The lawyer who is prosecuting for the firm of 
jewellers tells him to keep to his evidence, and I 
listen hopelessly to other assistants, who witness that 
my darling had opportunity to conceal the brooch, for 
she hurried from the shop, they assert, with an 
agitated lock during the examination of the watch. 

“Is there any trace of kleptomania, any suspicion 
of mental weakness. in Mrs. Kerr’s family?” the 
counsel I engaged for her has asked me; “or is her 
state of health such as to account for vagaries other- 
wise inexcusable? ” 

But I have had to tell him drearily my wife is in 
perfect health ; she is an orphan, without brothers or 
sisters: Iam all she has in the world, and I am im- 
potent to save her now ; but there is no record of 
mental aberration in either parent or in her remem- 
brance of her family history. The barrister says 
something sympathetic about “unaccountable im- 
pulses even in refined and delicate minds,” and asks 
me confidentially if we have happened to be specially 
pressed for money of late. 

Does he, then, think in his heart my queen among 
women is a thief? As surely as the Judge of all 
liveth and reigneth on high, so surely, I solemnly tell 
her defender, He will one day bring forth her inno- 
cence clear as the noonday. 

The defence even to me seems poor and lame. My 
wife has told her counsel she cannot form the smallest 
idea how the bracelet found its way into her pocket 
and the brooch into the baby’s carriage ; the counsel 
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informs the jury that she drew the perambulator up 
to the door, thinking she would be but a minute or 
two inside. and hearing her child cry, she hurried out 
to him during the inspection of the watch, to find him 
alarmed by a passing dog.. The matter of the trinkets 
remains a mystery she cannot explain; he speaks 
eloquently of our shadowed home, of a husband's 
stricken heart—merciful Heaven ! what does he know 
of the heart that is breaking for Elizabeth’s sake ?— 
and of my social position as medical practitioner in 
Linderston. How it all goes on I scarcely realise ; 
but someone touches me on the arm at last, and tells 
me I can see her for a few minutes ; they have been 
very lenient with her—her sentence is only “six 
months, without hard labour.” 

Without hard labour! Would the convict toil kill 
her less surely than the dishonour, the disgrace, the 
separation from home and child ? 

Presently she is to go off in the prison-van, the 
inspector tells me, in that tone of pity that seems to 
cut my spirit like a knife. “Don’t take on so, Dr. 
Kerr,” he says—though I have not shed a tear, or 
muttered an excited word—* six months will soon go 
by, and I know the matron where she’s going—they ‘ll 
be kind to her there: and after three months she can 
write you a letter.” 

Again I seem to see the chill-looking cell, the bench 
on which she has sunk in momentary faintness, 
though she is stronger than I am as she takes my cold 
hands in hers, and quietly gives me some instructions 
for nurse, who has gone home in a cab hysterical, the 
sleeping child in the arms of cook, who defies police- 
man, jury, and justice alike the while she is driven 
off. 

“ And you will wrap up when you are called out at 
night, Jack? You will promise me to wear your 
warm ulster? And you will not neglect your meals? 
You will always try to get back to dinner at six? 


You must keep up your strength, you know, Jack ; and 


ask Emily to be careful what she gives Joey.” 

“But you, my heart's darling, you,” I falter, hold- 
ing the frail little form, soon to be robed in prison- 
garb, to my breast,and longing—oh, how vainly !—that 
I could go to the gloom and privation in Elizabeth’s 
stead. 

She does not tell me, as the inspector did, that six 
months will soon pass ; I think she is feeling, as J am, 
that she will fade as a leaf, with the prison walls 
around her ; but her sweet eyes look solemnly into 
mine as she asks, * Husband, you know I am innocent?” 

“IT know it, my wife, and that is what maddens me. 
Iam helpless to prove it, and the accursed thing they 
call justice——” 

Her soft hand flutters to my lips, and then she lifts 
it above. 

“Leave it to Him,” she says, a heavenly brightness 
that no tears can dim in the eyes that comfort mine. 
“There isno blindness above ; be patient, be trustful, 
my beloved. As for me, I can bear anything while 
you have faith in me.” 

And then begin the long, long days, the longer 
nights, the hours when I reck nothing of the distant 
looks, the avoidance of Linderston acquaintances, 
since all my mind is full of her, picturing her, the life 
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of my life, withering like a flower that has lost the 
sunlight. I, too, come at last beneath the scourge of 
cook’s indignation. “It’s waste of good food to cook 
your victuals, sir,” she tells me; “ which it was only 
yesterday you left your sole on your plate cold and 
uneaten by you as I sent it up, and to-day there’s a 
chop despised as was cut by my own eyes from the 
loin ; and my precious lamb’s last words to me was, 
‘See he has his food reg’lar, and plenty of it, Maria.’” 

But how can a man find appetite or strength for 
life’s stru¢gle when the desire of his soul is sharing 
coarse fare, her roses paling, her spirit crushed by 
existence in prison? All I can do has been done; I 
have seen the prison doctor, and he mercifully lets me 
hear from time to time of my darling, but he is a busy 
man, and as I read the hurried message, “ She makes 
no complaints,’ my heart remains uncomforted, for 
my darling never did complain: she was always 
patient as the snowdrops that await heaven’s sun- 
shine for their shining hours. 

It is a serious matter to me too—though the greater 
trouble absorbs the less—that one by one my patients 
seem deserting me, perhaps because they feel I have no 
longer spirit even for my profession, perhaps because 
my name has become linked with disgrace, and in a 
country town like ours the feeling is that “one can- 
not be too particular.” 

“T didn’t like calling in Dr. Harwood, sir,” says 
our laundress apolcgetically, as I inquire after a little 
lad I once attended for rickets, “but we're a sick 
house again—our Mary Jane is down with some sort 
of fever; and seeing as I also washes for Mrs. Har- 
wood, and there’s ten in family, not counting the 
servants, which is a shilling each by the week, and 
muslin aprons extra % 

But I tell her she is at liberty to call in whem- 
soever she prefers for Mary Jane. I realise I am the 
popular doctor no longer, and I decide when those 
six months are ended we will go abroad—she, and I, 
and the boy—and struggle no more for a living in the 
town that will look askance at Elizabeth. The little 
I have had invested has gone in legal expenses ; but 
poverty or wealth will be alike to us when—if— 
Heaven gives us back to each other. 

One evening I am passing the cottage of Mary 
Jane’s mother, when that good woman runs out to me 
imploringly, and begs me to see her daughter, saying 
she is not satisfied with Dr. Harwood’s treatment. 

“She’s a-sinking fast, sir, before my own eyes,” 
sobs the poor woman, “and her only sixteen come 
Michaelmas, and always the flower of the flock, and 
learning the telegrams that clever, the lady at the 
post-office says it’s quite remarkable.” 

At first I curtly assert it is impossible for me to see 
Mary Jane, as she is Dr. Harwood’s patient. I am 
weary and depressed, and long to get beyond the reach 
of her loud garrulous tongue, but at last compassion 
for her grief induces me to grant her desire. 

“Dr. Harwood have been called to a gentleman 
as have put his shoulder out, sir, over at Dilminster, 
they tells me ; there ’s no knowing when he'll be back, 
and she’s worser to night, Dr. Kerr—quite light- 
headed, poor dear. Not thatshe can speak, but she just 
keeps on a-clicking in her throat, as it distresses her 
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father and me dreadful to hear her. Mrs. Jenkins, 
next door but three, says it’s a sure indercation of 
approaching disease, but I’ve been with a-many 
corpses, and never heard no clicking just like my poor 
girl’s. Never mind about the medical ettyket, Doctor ; 
step in and see her—do ’ee now—as a friend, if you 
can’t as a perfessional.” 

I have often seen Mary Jane of late in the post- 
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j speak to her with quiet ens 
couragement, asking her one or two questions, which 
she answers in the manner expected, her face clearing 
as she finds herself at last understood. But I soon 
find there is a heavy burden on the poor girl’s mind, 
and my heart leaps and throbs as in that dull, mono- 
tonous clicking she confesses to me hersin. It is she 
who, when servant-girl at Mr. Thorpe’s, managed 


telegraphic needle. 











“*TTusband, you know I am innocent.’”—p. 935. 


office, and I am shocked to find how the low fever has 
changed the healthy girl. It is evident, too, she is 
troubled by her inability to make herself understood ; 
that monotonous clicking in the throat goes on from 
time to time, though she is too weak to speak. Sud- 
denly a thought flashes across my mind. J was once 
a telegraph clerk, when I was seventeen, before my 
uncle's legacy helped me to long-desired medical 
studies, and it occurs to me Mary Jane is saying some- 
thing in telegraphic language. Her young brain has 
doubtless been full of her new study, and in her weak 
state she is resorting to the familiar sounds of the 


overnight to abstract the brooch and bracelet, though 
they were not missed till noon next day. She was 
dazzled by their beauty, but knew nothing of their 
value. Becoming sorely afraid, and happening to 
enter the shop as my wife outside stooped over the 
perambulator, Mary Jane dropped, as she thought, 
both articles into the baby-carriage, but oe went into 
my darling’s pocket. The girl has never known an 
hour of peace and comfort since. Late as it is, I go 
for Mr. Thorpe and for our good-natured postmistress, 
who takes down in writing the poor child's broken 
utterances. Mrs.-Simmons looks heart-stricken, but 
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Mary Jane becomes miore restful and at peace, and, 
finding Dr. Harwood is still detained from home, I 
take it upon myself to administer a draught that will 
be helpful and soothing. This illness is more of the 
mind than of the body ; now that the erring girl has 
confessed, her naturally good constitution will have a 
fair chance to recover its strength. 

From her bedside we go to the presiding magistrate 
who tried my darling. Alas! he is slow, formal, 
bound by red tape, and sleepy after a municipal 
banquet ; but Thorpe—Heaven bless him for his en- 
thusiastic help, and for his promise that Mary Jane’s 
illness shall be her only punishment!—manages to 
make him aware that my wife must and shall be free 
as soon as a calmly moving Government ¢an liberate 
her. As soon as he really remembers Elizabeth, he 
rouses to interest, and shows us what steps to take to 
clear my darling’s name. Next day all Linderston 
is on fire with excitement in our behalf; the rival 
journals accuse each other of timidity in not having 
at once espoused the cause of the injured lady. One 
starts a fund to defray her legal expenses, and the 
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other produces an address which is to be presented to 
my wife, signed by her fellow-townsfolk. My name 
appears in large type in the leaders, coupled with 
terms of admiration and eulogy; my surgery-bell 
rings constantly, and we become hero and heroine of 
the hour. 

Our limes are in flower when I bring my darling 
home, the shadow of her former self, but with her 
own happy smile, as with dew-wet eyes she clasps 
her babe, soothes the nursemaid, who is of opinion 
that it is opportunity for a fit, and clasps the honest, 
toil-worn hand of our faithful Maria. 

“God be thanked you have come home!” I falter, 
as in the scented gloaming I gather my beloved to my 
heart. “Can I ever forgive those who have wronged 
you by suspicion and doubt?” 

“Yes, husband,” says my wife, her dear hand 
putting back my hair as of old. ‘“ We forgive as we 
have been forgiven. And now, Jack, take me down 
the Jane; the stars are coming out so brightly, and it 
will be a glorious walk. Take me to that poor 
repentant child.” M. S. HAYCRAFT. 


4 Bi ite 


CHAINED TO 





ZHEN St. Paul had appealed to 
Cesar and was brought to Rome 
to await his trial, he was not put 
into a public prison, but was al- 
lowed to dwell in his own house 
with the soldier that kept or 
guarded him. No doubt this 
milder form of restraint (called custodia militaris 
or vbservatio) was owing partly to the report which 
must have been given by the centurion Julius of 
the Apostle’s brave and helpful conduct during the 
disastrous voyage to Rome, and partly to the humanity 
of Burrus, who then was Prefect of the Praetorian 
Guard. An upright officer such as he is represented 
to have been was not likely to treat with needless 
severity a prisoner who was accused of no compre- 
hensible charge. 

One trial, indeed, was inevitable, because it was a 
custom of the Romans always to chain prisoners to 
soldiers. And what atrial it must have been, especially 
to a Jew, and more especially to a sensitive person like 
St. Paul, to be continually chained to one after another 
of rough heathen soldiers! Two Gentile or heathen 
men might have much in common: they would be 
interested in common topics, actuated by common 
principles ; but a Jew and a Gentile would be separated 
by mutual antipathies, and liable to the incessant 
friction of irritating peculiarities. 

Said a husband to his angry wife : “ Look at Carlo 
and Kitty asleep on the rug. I wish men lived half 
as agreeably with their wives.’—“Stop!” said the 
lady. “Tie them together, and see how they will 
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agree.” If even the matrimonial chain occasionally 
chafes, and dear friends do not like to be always to- 
gether : if at times we all desire to be alone, to be un- 
observed to do what we wish, what must it have been 
to have been chained for years, as St. Paul was, day 
and night, to soldier after soldier, all of them strangers, 
changed when the guard changed, and many of them, 
no doubt, rude, ill-tempered men? Walking, standing, 
sitting, lying, to feel the chain—not to be able to lift 
a hand to address those who came to him for instruc- 
tion without hearing its horrible clank, to have every 
detail of his life observed, and his conversation and 
prayers overheard by a stranger, to have to wonder 
when one soldier was removed what kind the next 
would be to whom the chain would be fastened—how 
beyond description wretched must all this have been ! 
Sir David Baird and some other English officers, 
being captured by Tippo Sahib, were confined for some 
time in one of the dungeons of his palace at Banga- 
lore. When Sir David's mother heard the news in 
Scotland, referring to the method in which prisoners 
were chained together and to her son’s well-known 
irascible temper, she exclaimed: “God pity the lad 
that’s tied to our Davie!” Many of the soldiers to 
whom St. Paul was chained from time to time, had, ne 
doubt, morose and sullen tempers, and his friends 
might well ask God to pity him when they saw him 
forced to live in such close contact with them. 
That this was a much-dreaded possibility may be 
seen from an illustration from ancient history. When 
the first Agrippa was put into prison by Tiberius, 
Antonia, out of friendship for the family, bribed the 
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Pretorian Prefect Marco to place him under the 
charge of a kind centurion, and to secure as far as 
possible that the soldiers coupled to him should be 
good-tempered men. 

In every Epistle of the Captivity St. Paul alludes to 
his “bonds” or his “coupling-chain,” showing that 
however patiently he bore it, he was by no means 
indifferent to the trial. Yet, out of his worst trials 
the Apostle’s cheerful faith created the opportunities 
of his highest usefulness. As soldier after soldier 
enjoyed the inestimable privilege of being chained to 
him, not his bonds only, but also his Gospel, became 
known throughout the whole body of Pretorian 
Guards. Over these coarse, uneducated heathen men, 
the courtesy, the gentleness, the “sweet reasonable- 
ness ” of the Apostle asserted its humanising influence. 
“If he was chained to the soldier, the soldier was also 
chained to him, and during the dull hours until he 
was relieved many a guardsman might be glad to 
hear from such lips, in all their immortal novelty, the 
high truths of the Christian religion.” 

Is that supposition, which I have read somewhere, a 
too far-fetched one—namely, that we in England may 
be indebted to some of these soldiers who were chained 
to St. Paul for the first seeds of our religion? Weare 
told that the missionaries who came first to England 
found that the people had already learned a few of 
the elementary truths of Christianity. Where did 
they learn them? May it not have been from some 
soldiers whom St. Paul had taught, and who may have 
come over with Cesar to the conquest of Britain? 

It is interesting to compare a more modern instance 
of the power of a prisoner's religion with that which 
was exhibited by Christ’s ambassador in bonds through- 
out the barracks of the Praetorian Guard. 

M. de St. Claude, a man of eminent piety, was once 
unjustly imprisoned in the Bastille. At the same 
time there was a man confined, of so ferocious and 
brutal a disposition that no one dared speak to him. 
He seldom spoke without a volley of oaths and 
blasphemies, and struck everyone who approached 
him. Every expedient to humanise this monster had 
proved in vain, when the Governor entreated Claude 
to undertake the task. His humility would have 
induced him to decline it, but persuasion prevailed. 
Accordingly, the humble Christian was shut up with 
this human brute, who exhausted his ferocity in 
revilings, blows, and yet more savage tokens of the 
barbarity of his disposition. Whilst this treatment 
continued, silence, patience, and mildness were the 
only reply of the man of God. His prayers achieved 
the rest. The monster at length looked on the face 
of his companion, suddenly threw himself at his feet, 
and embracing them, burst into a flood of tears, 
entreated his forgiveness, and besought him to give 
him instruction in the religion which thus influenced 
his conduct. He became entirely changed ; and even 
when his liberty was given him, he could scarcely be 
induced to leave his Christian friend. 

And now let us think for a moment what we may 
learn from the conduct of the enchained Apostle. 
First, his example should shame us when we im- 
patiently drag against the chain which binds us 
to circumstances and people amongst whom it is 
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appointed we should live. “To feel the chains, but to 
take special care the world shall not hear them clank. 
Tis a prudence that often passes for happiness. It is 
one of the decencies of matrimony.” If only from 
worldly prudence we should try to bear our chains of 
whatever kind more uncomplainingly than some of us 
do, how much more are we bound to do so from a 
Christian sense of duty ! 

Oh for a little more patience with those to whom 
we are, as it were, chained by having to live in the 
same house together. We ought not to be angry if we 
cannot make them as we wish them to be. since we 
cannot make ourselves as we wish to be. If we were 
real Christians, we would pull together and would not 
each insist on having his own way Some of us are 
half Christians, with just enough conscience to make 
us sour, but without enough conscience and religion to 
make us cheerful, unselfish, and easy to live with. It 
would do us good to be chained to rough soldiers for a 
couple of years. We have the Divorce Court, legal 
dissolutions of business partnerships, and other dis- 
uniting machinery, because our Christianity is not 
like that of St. Paul, which enabled him to bear 
being tied. 

A missionary in the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa writes thus of Bishop Steere. who died when 
presiding over that work :—‘ With all his great gifts, 
he was always ready to turn his hand to the meanest 
occupation, if he could thereby do anyone a service. 
Oh, how I miss his ready ‘Can I help you?’ in any 
difficulty. It did not matter what the obstacle was, 
he was always ready to help you over it. If the 
trouble was a lamp that would not burn, he would 
have the chimney off and trim the wick, with the sort 
of unerring skill with which he seemed to do every- 
thing, and the lamp would burn as it seemed never to 
have burnt before. Even if he saw one try more than 
once at threading a needle, his ‘Can't I help you?’ 
never failed. His quick observation, too, seemed 
always to show him who needed a helping hand, even 
in such trifles as the assistance of his arm up-stairs if 
you were not quite well.” If one had to be chained to 
someone, this is the sort of person one would choose 
rather than rough heathen soldiers such as those to 
whom St. Paul was coupled. Nothing but the power 
of true religion can make people easy to live with. 
This it was which influenced Archdeacon Hare, whose 
wife says of him, in “Memorials of a Quiet Life”: 
“T never saw anybody so easy to live with, by whom 
the daily petty things of life were passed over so 
lightly ; and then there is a charm in the rvfinement 
of feeling which is not to be told in its influence 
upon trifles.” 

We have seen the wonderful influence which St. 
Paul exercised over the rude soldiers to whom he was 
tied, how he made the first converts “in the finest 
regiment of the army, which less than a century later 
was to number among its contingents a ‘ thundering 
legion, and in less than three centuries was to sup- 
plant the silver eagles of the Empire by the then 
detested badge of a slave's torture and a murderer's 
punishment.” Let us now ask ourselves in what way 
we are influencing thoge with whom we are connected. 
Certain it is that we are doing so. and that we cannot 
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avoid doing so, for good or for evil, every moment of 
our lives. And the most effective kind of influence is 
that which is unconscious. We can be on our guard 
in reference to the big actions, so to speak, of life, but 
the little ones that slip from us unawares are those 
which do most harm or good to our associates. One 
day as Dean Stanley was rambling, in accordance with 
his daily custom, about the precincts of his beloved 
Abbey, he observed a man enter and kneel. Presently 
the verger went up and spoke to him, and the man 
arose and went away. Directly after, a second came 
in and knelt. To him also the verger spoke, and he, 
too, arose from his knees and went out. The Dean 
called the verger to him, and remonstrated against 
his action. 

“Why,” explained the verger, “if I didn’t send ’em 
away they’d soon be praying all over the place!” It 
is to be feared that many wives and husbands, fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, are sent away quite 
as certainly, if not as unceremoniously, from prayer 


and other good practices by the bad example of 
those who are bound up in the bundle of life with 
them. 

An official once said to George III. : “I have the 
most conclusive reasons for supporting your Majesty’s 
policy. In fact, I have eleven such reasons—a wife 
and ten children.” If this were an argument for 
supporting the policy of a not very scrupulous earthly 
Sovereign, with how much greater reason ought those 
who are bound to show a good example to husbands, 
wives, and children, to submit themselves to the holy 
laws of the Perfect Ruler of the Universe! It 
requires little experience of life to tell us that a good 
example can do almost as much good as a bad one can 
do harm. Lord Peterborough, speaking on one occa- 
sion of the celebrated Fénelon, observed: “ He is a 
delicious creature; I was forced to get away from 
him as fast as I could, else he would have made me 
pious.” Would to God that we all had such an influ- 
ence over those to whom we are bound! 


>< 


THE OYSTER AND THE OYSTER-SHELL. 


BY THE REV, P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” ETC. ETC. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART IIL. 
RRIVED at his own home, 
the gentleman of whom 
I have been speaking sat 
down to his late dinner 
with a very poor ap- 
petite indeed. Trum- 
perwitch received his 
master as though it 
behoved the latter to 
give an account of himself, 
but presently had to subside 
and become somewhat small, 
for he saw that he was quite 
in a different frame of mind 
from usual. Mr. Bagwell 
looked troubled and anxious, 
and altogether out of sorts. 
Moreover, he scarcely ate any- 
thing, and, what alarmed 
Trumperwitch most of all, he spoke in a snappish, 
crusty kind of way, as though he were a man not to 
be trifled with in his present mood. 

“I’m pursued and bothered with oysters at every 
turn,” said Mr. Bagwell to himself. “Is this what I 
have worked for all my life, to have its end em- 
bittered by oysters—by things that I have eaten a 
thousand times—and not even by them, but by 
their miserable shells? Last night I was bothered 
with shells here on my own table, and now to-night 
with those in Crimp Court ; and I’ve been pitied in 


my own house by two street-boys because I hadn’t a 
beggarly oyster-shell, when there are plenty of 
things worth thousands all about. There’s some- 
thing up,” said Mr. Bagwell; “there's something at 
the bottom of all this, and I'll come to the bottom 
of it, if it is to be bottomed in the nature of things, 
as I’ve bottomed many a deep thing before now. 
They knew that at Calico Court, and Crimp Court 
shan’t do for me what Calico Court never could. 
Anyhow, here ’s something new, here ’s something to 
follow out. 17°11 see more of that girl Celery Stick ; 
I'll find out how she came to tell such a tale as 
that. I shouldn’t mind,” said Mr. Bagwell to him- 
self, “ but things seem to fit in strangely, and when 
things fit, then ’t is time to get at the bottom of them. 
Why, I felt when the child was telling that tale 
that it was exactly like myself; and when they 
danced round the grotto I felt as if they were all 
glad that J had been put an end to ; and when they 
kicked it down and kicked it about, I felt as if no 
one would care even for my bones. I haven’t been 
half as well off as those ragamuffins with a few oyster- 
shells, and I’m not half as well off now. There may 
be a good bit of life before me yet, and if I’m to go 
on in this style, why, the sooner I go back to Calico 
Court the better. But stop,” said Mr. Bagwell to 
himself ; “they wouldn’t have me there; perhaps 
if I went they ’d probably say ‘they ’d had enough 
of me already.’ Why, I’d be better off if I opened a 
trumpery shop, than if I continued as I am now; 
I’ll think about it—at least, Ill think about 
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something, for T can't go on as I'm doing now ; but 
meantime I'll follow out this affair of the oyster- 
shell—this Celery Stick and this angel of the court. 
I’d like to get a look at her —angels aren't seen 
every day. And that young villain Thumps, and 
his lieutenant—what’s his name ?—Pewit. Yes, I'll 
follow them up. And Trumperwitch—I’ll have a 
go at him. He’s been lording it over me for a 
long time. Yes, that’s something to think of— 
that’s something to accomplish.” And thus Mr. 
Bagwell made up his mind as to something to do. 

To most people the affair of the obnoxious butler 
would have been easy enough. “ This day month” 
would have settled it all; but Mr. Bagwell was in 
far too much dread of Trumperwitch to deal with 
him so summarily. He must circumvent him in 
some way; and to put an end to Trumperwitch ! 
well! that would be something in itself to do. 

Mr. Bagwell became quite alert and bright under 
the influence of his new designs, and allowed no time 
to elapse before he put them into effect. 

Trumperwitch had to be got rid of, and Mr. Bag- 
well had hit upon a plan. Sensations, of which he 
had recently been so destitute, were now the order of 
the day, and one of a startling character was about 
to be felt. 

Mr. Bagwell had been very broody, all of which 
helped to confirm the butler in the full conviction 
that he either was mad or was going mad ; but he was 
merely revolving in his mind what he was going to do. 

And this was it— 

Presenting himself before Mr. Tufface, the cos- 
tumier, that individual accosted him cheerily as a 
customer who had done credit to his work. 

“Well, sir, what now? Anything, from the Lord 
Mayor to a coal-porter. We're equal to the Emperor 
of China, if required ; or, as you will remember I 
once stated to you, Joan of Are.” 

“The same as before,” said Mr. Bagwell, “only a 
bit rougher if possible.” 

“Then, sir, we must go in for shaggy eyebrows.” 

“ Certainly,” said his customer. 

“ And for a little more colouring—deeper shading.” 

“ Certainly.” 

And Mr. Bagwell was soon turned out as a work- 
man of the roughest kind, so disguised that even his 
own wife, if he had had one, would not have known 
him. 

Now, before this gentleman had left his house in 
the afternoon, he had had Trumperwitch up to his 
study and showed him a card—one of his own visit- 
ing-cards—and before his eyes, so that there should 
be no mistake, had written after the name an “’s” 
and the word “ Friend,” so that the card now read, 
“Mr. Bagwell's Friend.” 

“T may not be home to dinner,” said he, “nor yet 
perhaps at night, but the person who brings this 

‘ard will represent me, and is to be treated in all 
points like myself. I wish him too, if I’m not home 
by nine o’clock, to have my room. Look well at 
the card, and make sure you know it.” 





The lunatic, as Trumperwitch thought him, having 
gone out, there was nothing to do but to await 
events, which soon declared themselves by a tremen- 
dous knock at the door just at dinner-time. 

A dirty-looking man presented himself, and handed 
the butler Mr. Bagwell’s card. Trumperwitch looked 
at the card and looked at the man, and looked at the 
man and then at the card. There was no mistake; 
it was the very card he had seen written that very 
afternoon with his own eyes; so, as there was no 
help for it, the butler let him in. 

The man’s conduct was abominable. He put his 
bag of tools down on the Turkey carpet ; he ate more 
with his knife than his fork ; he took up one entrée 
with his fingers ; and, after that, having committed 
abominations innumerable, simply said the word 
“Bed,” and followed Trumperwitch, who was obliged 
to obey orders, up-stairs. Tools and all went up. 

I need not tell you that Trumperwitch did not 
sleep one wink that night, nor did any of the ser- 
vants in the house. The unfortunate man spent the 
night in examining the card through a magnifying 
glass, and sitting on the stairs lest a burglar had got 
into the house. 

When morning came, the butler knocked at the 
door over and over again, but getting no answer, 
called in the police. 

Bang! crashed in the door, and there was Mr. Bag- 
well in bed, rubbing his eyes, and asking “what all 
the row was about ?” 

Trumperwitch made one bolt, and almost head- 
foremost rushed down the stairs, and out into the 
street. He never came back again, though he sent 
for his wages and clothes ; and for a long time he 
firmly believed that he had gone mad himself. 

A few minutes’ conversation with the inspector 
sent that individual away evidently quite satisfied. 
Anyhow, he was laughing almost enough to split his 
sides. And the worst that happened was that all the 
servants gave notice and left ; but their places were 
easily filled, and Mr. Bagwell, un-Trumperwitched, 
was free to go, and do, and be, as he liked from that 
day forth. 

That very day Mr. Bagwell set off for Crimp 
Court and made his way to the house into which 
Celery Stick disappeared after the grotto entertain- 
ment had come to an end, 

“Does a little girl live here that they call Celery 
Stick?” asked Mr. Bagwell of the woman who. an- 
swered his pull at the bell. 

“Celery Stick! of course she do—that is, she 
lives here to-day, and perhaps she may all this week, 
but how long she ’ll live here, or how short, no one 
can tell—she’s in ’sumption.” 

“But she’s here now ?” asked Mr. Bagwell. 

“Yes, she’s above; but I can tell ye,” said the 
woman, “she’s a-goin’ higher than above ; but if you 
want to see her, go up to the top-storey front; and I 
hope,” said the woman, surveying Mr. Bagwell from 
head to foot, and taking in that he was a man who 
had pockets to his trousers, and in all probability 
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“*You never know when a story does a person good. 


something in them, “that you may be some good to 
her.” 

To do Celery Stick some good! Well, 
something of a new idea too—two or three shillings 
might well be laid out here—not exactly for Celery 
Stick’s sake, but for his own, 

Poor Celery Stick, exhausted, I suppose, by her 
previous dissipation, was in bed. She was sitting 
up, propped with pillows, her long hair all wild 
about her, and her great eyes shining almost like 
the stars ; her little thin arms were stretched out on 
the coverlet, and an oyster-shell was on the bed, and 
Celery Stick had evidently been playing, or 
something with it. 

The moment Mr. Bagwell entered, he saw it, 
and said to himself, “There you are again. Am 
I to be persecuted with oysters as long as I live? 
I wish there had never been an oyster fished up 
from the bottom of the sea; they ll be the death of 
me if they go on like this.” He would have pitched 
the oyster-shell out of the window if he could; but it 
was not his, so he had just to let it stay where it 
was. 

Mr. Bagwell, finding himself in what was to him 
a very unusual position, might have found it rather 
awkward had it not been for this selfsame shell. 

He had already, in a parley of some duration at 
the door, explained to Mrs. Whitewell (Celery 
Stick’s grandmother) that he had heard—it didn’t 
matter from whom—that her was 


here was 


doing 


granddaughter 
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an invalid, and that he had come to bring her a 
few 3agwell had armed himself 
with these as an introduction ; so now he presented 
his offering, and sat down beside Celery Stick’s bed. 

“ Are you fond of grapes ?” asked the visitor. 

“She doesn’t often get them to be fond of,” 
the grandmother. 

“Only when the Angel comes,” said Celery Stick ; 
And she brings 


grapes ; for Mr. 


said 


“she brings me all sorts of things. 


herself, and that’s best of all.” 

“ And does she bring oysters?” asked Mr. Bag- 
well, pointing to the polished oyster-shell, which 
was none other than the one that had done duty at 
the oyster grotto as a plate. “Are you fond of 
oysters too?” 

“T’m fond of this shell,” said the child. 

“The doctor said she ought to eat oysters,” 
in Mrs, Whitewell ; 
luxury.” 

“But the shells aren't dear,” said the child ; 
sometimes we can get plenty of them; and oh! 


chimed 
“but oysters are an expensive 


“ 


there’s such a lot of fun in them.” 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Bagwell ; “ and was there any 
fun in this one?” 

“Oh! lots of fun,’ 
more than fun—there’s lots of love in it.” 

Love is not an emotion or a subject generally 


> answered Celery Stick ; “and 


connected with oysters, although I can imagine 
some young lady who misuses the word love 


saying that she doves oyster patties ; but under no 
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circumstances can we, in a general way, imagine 
love as being connected with an oyster-shell. Celery 
Stick, however, declared that she was actually fond 
of that shell. 

“ And why are you fond of it?” asked Mr. Bag- 
well. 

“Why, you see, that shell isn’t like common shells. 
You see, it hasn’t a black side to it at all, and it 
shines better than the shells in the shops.” 

“That’s because someone’s polished it wp,” said 
Mr. Bagwell, remembering what he had seen at the 
grotto. 

“Ah, you see, that’s just it,” answered Celery 
Stick. “Somebody that loves me has polished it up 
for me, and that makes it worth all the oysters in all 
the shops in London.” 

“And who may the somebody be?” asked Mr. 
Bagwell. 

“Why, the ‘somebody’ is all the boys—Tom 
Thumps in particular, and Pewit in particular—but 
all of them put together.” 

“Aye, there’s a lot of love in that*oyster-shell,” 
said Mrs, Whitewell, breaking in ; “and you should 
see what the boys put on it at the grotto.” 

“At the grotto ?” said Mr. Bagwell inquiringly. 

“Yes, at the grotto,” said Celery Stick. “We had 
a grand grotto made with oyster-shells—what grand 
people throw away when they have eaten the oysters ; 
and they made me queen, and I had almond 
comfits on this shell, and here are some of them.” 
And Celery Stick pulled out a little bag from under 
her pillow. “I like the comfits very much,” said 
Celery Stick, “ but what I like most is all the love 
of all the boys ; and when I get strong and well, 
they ’re going to take me to the country ; they ’re 
putting by a halfpenny every two weeks for a treat. 
And when we ’ve done dinner on the grass, I’m to tell 
them one of my best stories. I make up stories, 
you know ; and I’m going to spend ever so much 
time in making up one for the treat.” 

“And do you often tell stories?” asked Mr. Bag- 
well innocently. 

“Oh yes,” said Celery Stick, “I told one at the 
grotto.” 

“Indeed! and did it take you long to make 
up ?” 

“Oh no! it came all at once. "IT was just as if 
there had been someone near that it was all about, 
but there wasn’t—there was only a workman; and 
Thumps let him stay because he paid a shilling— 
and there it is,” said Celery Stick, pulling out a little 
bag from under her pillow with a shilling in it, 
“and I hope the story did him good. You see, you 
never know when a story does a person good—that 
is, if it is a good story ; but, you see, he was a poor 
man, and I dare say he went home and was very 
glad that he was not a rich one, and greedy ; for ‘t is 
better to be a poor man, and to be good, than to 
be a rich man and to be greedy and keep every- 
thing to himself.” 

“Do you know,” said Mr, Bagwell, “that there 
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are oyster-shells five times as big as this, and that 
they shine five times more brightly, and that they ’re 
worth ever so much more than this? How should you 
Tike one of those? I know where they ’re to be got, 
and if you'll give me this one, I'll get you one of 
those grand ones.” 

For Mr. Bagwell felt that, as long as that 
oyster-shell was in existence, he could have no rest ; 
and whatever might be his future course of action, 
he meant to grind that oyster-shell to powder, and 
to scatter its dust to the four winds of heaven, 

“Shouldn’t you like a shell like that?” asked 
Mr. Bagwell ; “’t is called mother-of-pearl,” said he— 
“tis so beautiful.” 

““Yes, I should like one; but I can't let you 
have this one,” and the child clenched her thin hand 
over the make-believe plate of the grotto. “You 
see, there’s a lot of dove in this oyster-shell ; and there 
wouldn’t be any in yours. When I look at this, I 
think of the boys, and of the grotto, and of Thumps, 
and Pewit, and I can read it like a book—why, it 
tells me stories, just as I do to them—only ‘tis all 
love stories. You see, I only got it a little time ago, 
but it’s been telling them to me all the morning, and 
I don’t know how long it will keep on—that’s why 
I have it out here—and when I go to sleep I ll have 
it under my head, and perhaps ’t will tell me stories 
in my dreams, but I hope not of that bad man 
eaten up by the oysters. Ugh!” said Celery Stick, 
“it frightens me to think of him. I wonder how 
ever he came into my head.” 

What more the child might have said I cannot tell 
had she not been interrupted by a gentle tap at 
the door—too low for Mr. Bagwell to hear, but 
quickly discerned by Celery Stick's more sensitive 
ear, 

“Come in, come in!” cried the child excitedly. 
“T is the Angel,” said she to Mr. Bagwell; “she knew 
I was to be out in the court, and she’s come to see if 
I’ve caught cold.” 

Wonderfully surprised was the Angel to find any- 
one with litt!e Celery Stick. So far as she knew, she 
was herself the only person who visited her, except 
the clergyman of the neighbouring church, and he 
could come but very seldom, so much had he to do. 
But Celery Stick was so enthusiastic in her greeting 
of her friend, and ran on so quickly about the kind- 
ness of the gentleman's visiting her, and his bring- 
ing the grapes, and how unlike he was to a dreadful 
man she had been telling the boys in the court 
about, that Mr. Bagwell quite escaped being shy, 
and presently took heart to speak to the angel. 

“Well, and how did you get on at the grotto?” 
asked the Angel—for ah! reader, this angel in flesh 
and blood (and the real angels, who are not in flesh 
and blood, do the same) took interest in even the 
small affairs which concerned a child. The angels 
may always behold the face of our Father which 
is in heaven, but none the less do they interest them- 
selves in little things of little children upon earth. 

It was excruciating to Mr. Bagwell to hear the 
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whole story of the oyster-eaten man over again, and 
hear the Angel say that he was served quite right, 
and that, if she had been making up the story, she 
would have made it end in quite as dreadful a way ; 
“for you see, he deserved it all, and wicked people 
who are determined not to do right will be sure to 
come to grief in the end.” 

Not knowing what further he might hear if he 
stayed where he was, Mr. Bagwell took his departure, 
with the lesson still further engraved on his mind, 
that there is wealth which is not money; that there 
is wealth sometimes in what seems worthless ; that 
things may be to us what we make them to be ; 
that one’s chief happiness is to be found outside 
oneself, and not in oneself, or one’s things. 

Mr. Bagwell, as soon as he arrived in the court, 
did not immediately turn his steps home. He 
waited for the Angel to come down. Not having 
any wings handy, she did not fly out through the 
window, but presently came out like one of the or- 
dinary folk into the court. 

Mr. Bagwell was waiting for her there; and, 
apologising for the intrusion, asked her if she could 
tell him something of the history and circumstances 
of Celery Stick. “If I may make bold enough,” 
said he, “to ask you to come to the confectioner’s 
shop just outside the court—it will be quiet, and I 
am anxious to know what I can of these people.” 

“Certainly,” said the Angel, hoping that little 
Celery Stick might have found a substantial friend. 
Her honest, fearless eyes showed that she had no 
fear of the stranger, and she would not lose a chance 
of doing good. 

“The Whitewells,” said the Angel, “are an old 
family. There are none of them left now but the 
old lady and her grandchild, and too soon, I fear, 
there will be only the old lady herself. The child’s 
father was a lawyer’s clerk by profession; he was a 
poet by nature.” 

“A what?” said Mr. Bagwell, shrugging his 
shoulders—“ a poet? then no wonder he came to 
grief.” 

“Yes, a poet. He had many beautiful ideas ; but 
the world does not want beautiful ideas—at least, it 
won't always buy them; and so by printing what 
no one would buy, he got involved in his cireum- 
stances, and died, I believe, of a broken heart—at 
least, the failure of his book and the death of his 
wife, coming at the samme time, were too much for 
him, and he died. He left little Celery Stick his 
imagination, and that is how she comes to delight 
all the boys in the court—at least, that partly, for 
there is a deal of love in her besides, and she shows 
it to them. But she is a wonderful child in this way 
—that in all her stories she is on the side of right. I 
have no doubt there are wretched men in the world 
like the one she described at the grotto, and often 
We are nearer them than we suppose. But now, all 
that is to be said about the child is that she has 
consumption, and must die ; and all that can be done 
is to make her last days as comfortable as one can. 
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I have not very much money myself to do as much 
for her as I should wish, but I can be company to 
her, and listen to her stories, and semetimes tell her 
one myself. When there are so many to be attended 
to and helped, one cannot do all that one would like 
for each.” 

“ Excuse me, madam,” said Mr. Bagwell, “but I 
shall be glad if you allow the child to want for 
nothing. May I place this at your disposal to spend 
for her?” And Mr. Bagwell produced a crisp £5 Bank- 
of-England note from his pocket. “I hope to call 
in and see the child again, but I may not have the 
pleasure of meeting you? Would it be too much to 
ask you to meet me here any time you like—this 
day week, if you please—and tell me how you think 
she is getting on ?” 

Mr. Bagwell returned to his home a thoughtful 
man. He had never come into contact with a 
human angel before ; there was a something in her 
eyes that made him think she was the Angel of the 
Court ; and what was he ? and what—was—he ? 

During the next few days Mr. Bagwell thought 
many things, and now determined on paying Celery 
Stick a second visit. This time he came with one 
of the great pearl shells he had described; it was 
the biggest and purest shell of the kind he could 
get in London, and its colour changed almost 
like an opal’s. Great was Celery Stick’s delight 
with the beautiful present. “But,” said she, “it 
must only come next my own dear shell.” 

“But look at the two,” said Mr. Bagwell; “ you 
would surely never put that little bit of a shell 
before this beautiful one? Do you know, I had all 
London searched for the best and most beautiful 
shell in it, and yours is only a common little oyster- 
shell after all?” 

*“A common little shell!” exclaimed the child, 
opening her eyes wide ; “ why, ’t is full of all the love 
of all the boys in the court. And now, what shall 
I give you—I should like to give you something, but 
these two almond comfits are all I have left—will 
you take one ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Bagwell. 

“Then, will you have a story?” asked Celery 
Stick. “‘ Well, you remember when you were here 
last with the Angel, I told you the story I told the 
boys in the court when we had the grotto. Now, 
I had a dream about that bad man last night ; and 
I’m going to make it up into a grand story for the 
boys when next I have to tell them one. It was 
this, you know : He was at the bottom of the sea, 
and the oysters ate him up ; well, they couldn’t eat 
his bones, for they were so very hard. They tried, 
and tried, and tried, but they never could get any 
farther than they were at the beginning, and there 
he lay at the bottom of the sea—that is, his bones. 
Now, all the time, he was not quite dead at all, and 
one day the Angel, with the long sunbeam in her 
hand, came down there looking for him. She could 
walk, you know, under the water, or on it, or fly over 
it; and now she came looking for bim, 
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“*Well,’ she said, ‘have you learned to be good, 
yet ? is all your bad self eaten up by the oysters ?’ 

“A great lobster, and a crab, and a lot of shrimps, 
all came near to see the light which came from the 
sunbeam ; but the man, or his bones, or something 
or other, gave such a groan that they all made off 


“*There are proportions, my friend,’ said Mr. Bagwell, 


as fast as ever they could, and sixteen shrimps 
and a prawn all broke their backs jumping so much 
harder than they used to do. <A lot of new flesh 
came on the man’s bones, and the Angel took him 
away to his own house, and there he found some 
young men eating, and drinking, and spending his 
money, and. they were all laughing at him, and 
making fun of him for having worked hard all his 
life for them, and they had never cared for him, and 
never would. So he turned them all-out, and, 
when he had the house to himself again, 
‘Now L’ll do all the good I can.’ 
hadn't done any good before, 


he said, 
But 
he didn’t know how 


as he 
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to set about it; so he went and found out a 
beautiful lady who knew all about it; and he 
married her, and she taught him how to spend his 
money in doing good ; and they lived in a beauti- 
ful grotto all the days of their lives—a grotto made 
of shells like this,” said Celery Stick, holding up the 


‘which you don't know of.’”—p. 946. 


boys’ oyster-shell ; 
the days were long.” 


“and they were as happy as 


“Oh, but I think you have made a mistake,” 
said Mr. Bagwell; “the grotto must have been 


made with beautiful large. shells like this,” 
took up his own in his hand. 

“No,” said Celery Stick, “The story is that 
they were all just like the little one, for they were 
all polished with love, and that’s what made the 
grotto such a wonderful place to live in,” 

“And wasn’t there one shell like this ?” 
the visitor, with a cold feeling at his heart. 

“Yes,” said Celery Stick, “there was one, but it 


and he 


asked 
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didn’t shine like the rest, and it was in a back 
place ; but it wasn’t thrown away, because the 
beautiful lady said it should be sent to the proper 
people to be polished—that ’s the story; but, remem- 
ber, they were as happy as the days were long.” 

“Hit again,” said Mr. Bagwell to himself as he 
took his departure. “I wonder if people, when 
their eyes are as bright as Celery Stick’s, can see 
inside others? I’ve heard that when people are 
dying they can see what other folk cannot ; and as 
she is on her way to dying, perhaps she can see 
into me.” And Mr. Bagwell pondered still* more 
until the time arrived for him again to meet the 
Angel of the Court. 

It was a great pleasure to Mr. Bagwell to hear 
from the Angel that his visit to Celery Stick had 
been duly appreciated, and that the child would be 
always glad to see him when he called; indeed, he 
would not have believed anyone who, twelve months 
ago, would have told him that so much pleasure 
could be got in such a quarter and out of so small 
an expenditure as he made; but the thing was 
growing, and he was learning that there was happi- 
ness in living outside one’s’ self, and for what was 
not for one’s self at all. 

Thus things went on for a while, Mr. Bagwell 
meeting the Angel oftener and oftener, and wishing 
more and more that she would take him in hand for 
more extensive good—for Celery Stick was only one 
of those to whom she ministered—when one day 
who should appear at his house but the Angel 
herself. ‘‘ Now,” thought Mr. Bagwell, “oh, now 
I have a chance ;” but the chance was not to be 
exactly then and there, though it was not far off. 

“Please come at once,” said the Angel of the 
Court. “Celery Stick is very ill. 
feverish attack, and I am afraid it is only the 
beginning of the end. She says she must see you. 
I have brought a cab, for I don’t think it would be 
well to delay.” 

“Allow me to order the carriage,” 
well. 

“No,” said the Angel, “time is precious, and 
I have long since given up caring how I go about.” 

So the two went to Celery Stick’s, and found her, 
as the Angel had said, in high fever. 

The moment she saw Mr, Bagwell, she recognised 
him, 

“ Ah,” said the child, “ you’ve come for me to tell 
you a story. 

“There was once upon a time a man who was 


She has a sharp 


said Mr. Bag- 


eaten up by oysters. You remember—you remem- 
ber?” and the child looked at him eagerly and in- 
quiringly, 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bagwell. 

“And after he was eaten up he came to life again, 
because a beautiful Angel went down to the bottom 
of the sea after him, and took his poor bones, and put 
new flesh upon them. You remember—you remem- 
ber?” said the child, looking at him with her great 
eyes all on fire, 
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“Well, I want you to know what became of him 
at last. Oh, I’m so glad, so glad, poor man! I was 
so serry for him in his bones. The beautiful Angel 
said to him, when she got him up from amongst the 
crabs and lobsters, and shrimps and oysters—oh, but 
I must tell you! Great big eels like serpents snapped 
at him as he was going up, and great sharks tried to 
snap him in two. Well, the beautiful Angel said, ‘I 
can’t stay with you always, for I have, oh, ever so 
much to do, but I’ve told another angel to go and 
see you, and be with you all day long, and tell you 
what to do, and how to spend your money.’ ” 

“* But you told me that before,” said Mr. Bagwell 
kindly. 

“Oh, yes, I remember. But I didn’t tell you 
that sharks, and eels, and things with great jaws 
tried to prevent the poor man getting up; and I 
didn’t tell you that the lady was sent by the Angel, 
and that the lady was an angel herself ; and if ever 
you meet a wicked man like that poor man, and a 
beautiful lady like that Angel, tell them they ’re to 
be married and do good, and live in a beautiful 
grotto. And they’re to take Tommy Thumps and 
Pewit to live with them, and they're to have them 
for servants in their grand grotto, and to give them 
plenty to eat and drink, for they haven’t much now. 
And now good-bye; I’m going to heaven, and I’m go- 
ing to take that oyster-shell with me ; I’m going to 
show it to all the beautiful people there, and show 
them that there are loving people in the world ; and 
Ill empty down pearls and diamonds out of it on 
the boys in the court, and on Pewit and Tom; and 
they can sell them, and ride in ‘carriages with four 
horses—and almond comfits—and beautiful music— 
sing—sing—singing all "—and Celery Stick put her 
hand under her cheek, and fixed her eyes on the 
ceiling. 

“She’s wandering,” 


better go.” 
* * * * * * 


said the lady. ‘“ You had 


That day week a quiet little funeral left Crimp 
Court, but it was one unusual for that locality. It 
was conducted by an undertaker at Mr. Bagwell’s 
expense. The chief mourners were Celery Stick's 
grandmother, and a lady who was known to all 
around as “the Angel of the Court.” Following them 
were two boys—one a very little one ; they were 
Tom Thumps and Pewit, both in black, for such were 
Mr. Bagwell’s directions to the undertaker. 

The little coffin contained a child with a small 
oyster-shell in her hands, which were laid across her 
breast, and a big one which was laid at her feet. 

A gentleman in a brougham met the little funeral, 
and followed to the cemetery, and when the service 
was over looked down into the grave, and then 
looked up into the sky. In those two looks he lived 
a lifetime, lived into a new life. That gentleman 
was Mr. Bagwell. He waited until the little grave 
was filled up, and then walked about the cemetery 
for a while, 

There, upon stone after stone, he read the story 
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of ended life—the one tale on all—ended, ended 
life-——life lived, life passed. He came on one monu- 
ment: it recorded the death of a man_ precisely 
his own age, and the text on it was this—‘“ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord ; even so, saith 
the Spirit, for they do rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them.” 

“ Died,” said Mr. Bagwell to himself, “died, and 
the same age as Iam ; and his works do follow him ; 
and what will follow me when I die? from what kind 
of labour shall Ibe resting? Shall I have rest at all ? 
Whom have I ever blessed? who will bless me ? 
Who except that poor child?” And in deep, deep 
thought, he turned towards the cemetery gate. 

Just outside was the sculptors yard, where 
were displayed all sorts of monumental remem- 
branees, and the thought suddenly struck Mr. 
Bagwell that he would have one for little Celery 
Stick’s grave. 

“Get ready one of the best blocks of marble, 
without a flaw or a vein in it—a stone like that,” 
said Mr. Bagwell, pointing to a long body stone, 
“and sculpture on it a small oyster-shell at the 
head, and a large one at the foot.” 

“The other way about, sir, if you please ; it wiil 
keep the proportion.” 

“There are proportions, my friend,” said Mr. 
Bagwell, “ whieh you don’t know of. Please take 
my order as I give it.” 

“You won’t object to our artist arranging it? Our 
credit, you know, sir, for design might be at stake.” 

“You may arrange as you please,” said Mr. Bag- 
well; “but let the small one be at the head, and the 
large one—such an one as I will send you the pattern 
of—be at the foot. The artist must make the small 
one stand out prominently ; the larger one may be 
toned down, and be as unobtrusive as you like—the 
Jess prominent the better. The inscription you will 
have from me by-and-bye.” 

“Ah!” said the sculptor, as he pocketed the 
cheque which Mr, Bagwell gave him in advance, 
and turned back to his yard, “folk are sometimes 
very, very queer in their notions about the dead.” 

It was a fortnight after this that our friends Mr. 
Jeremiah Bagwell and Miss Mary Charteris met by 
Celery Stick’s grave. Neither knew that the other 
was to be there at that particular time. 

The lady was the Angel of the Court, and I tell 
you her name now, only because she was so soon 
to change it ; and you cannot change what you have 
not got, and you must know she had something to 
change. 

They were each a long time silent. The Angel of 
the Court had read into poor Mr. Bagwell’s heart 
enough to make her feel deep pity for him. Like a 
true woman, she had pieced together all the little 
bits which he had let drop about his life; and she 
felt that he was dependent upon another’s hand to 
guide him. And he felt the spell of Celery Stick’s 
stories was upon him; he had been down in the 
deep waters, and drawn up again, and what was to 
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become of him now? Were all the bright endings 
of Celery Stick’s stories to be only make believes, 
the random wanderings of the brain of a poet’s child? 
or could they not indeed be realised in daily life— 
in Ais life? Angel and woman—the Angel of the 
Court,-and tlie woman, Mary Charteris—so strangely 
jumbled up in poor Celery Stick’s two stories, might 
not both those two stories come true in the one who 
now stood with him beside this grave ? 

“Come, see the stone which I am preparing for 
her,” said Mr, Bagwell to his companion, “and help 
me to find a text to put on it.” 

So they went, and looked at the stone ; and as 
the sculptor was out, they were, alone. 

With a woman’s intuitive power, Mary Charteris 
read in a moment the meaning of the prominent, 
exquisitely cut little shell, and the humbler position 
and the indistinctness of the larger one, and she 
said, fixing her large, earnest eyes on her com- 
panion, “ The child has helped me heavenwards by 
many a bright thought of the love that came from 
there, and that is there now. She has helped you 
too ; let us honour her in death, and put on it the 
words of our Lord, ‘ Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings hast Thou perfected praise.’ ” 

“ And why should we put that?” asked Mr. Bagwell. 

“ Because,” said Miss Charteris, “she taught the 
rough boys in that court in those stories all they 
know of heaven, or God, or being good ; because she 
did me so much good by her patience and her brighit- 
ness, and her cheerfulness in her poverty and illness, 
and—aye—and in more than one little tale she told 
me about heaven, and the people who go there, and 
how good Jesus is to bring them there.” 

“ And,” said Mr. Bagwell after a pause, “ because 
of the good she did me—would you believe it ?” 

“T know it,” said Miss Charteris, with a look 
which Mr. Bagwell felt must be the look of the one 
who married the once oyster-eaten man, and helped 
him to do good, and lived happy in the grotto with 
him for ever. 

“Did us good,” said Mr. Bagwell, with a tear in 
his eye ; “may I say US?” and he put out his hand 
and took his companion’s. 

Mary Charteris allowed him to hold it long enough 
for Mr. Bagwell to press it more than is customary 
before he let it go. He was timid, and did not venture 
much, but such as it was, it was enough ; the strange 
jumble of Celery Stick’s “lady” and “ Angel” 
righted itself over her gravestone ; the Angel of the 
Court and the beautiful lady in Mary Charteris were 
but one, and Mr. Bagwell felt that for him there was 
now a new life—that he was the man who had been 
down in the depths, but was henceforth to live as he 
had never lived before. And all this he learned from 
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Humble indeed are the instruments by which we 
are sometimes taught—great the results which by 
little means are brought about. I learn myself: I 
hope you too, good reader, will learn. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“YET SPEAKETH.” 

E are accustomed to think 
of men only as we see them, 
in those cireumstanees in 
which they come promin- 
ently before us in life; and 
so we may know very little 
of their real life at all. 
Many, no doubt, have been 
accustomed to associate the 





great German commander, Von 
Moltke, entirely with sieges anid 


battle-fields, and to look upon him 
only as a great soldier, as in truth he 
was. But beneath a rugged exterior 
there dwelt in Count Von Moltke a tender heart ; 
“silent in many languages,” the voice of love never- 
theless whispered softly and sadly in his breast ; with 
armed soldiers lay the business of his life, but with 
little children its delights. In a little chapel near 
the Count’s country house Jay the coffins of his wife 
and sister; and we are told that, when he was at this 
country place, he went daily to this little chapel and 
laid his hand upon his wife’s coffin on that part 
beneath which lay the face of the one he had loved 
so well. Years upon years had passed since he had 
gazel fondly upon those features in life, but so 
precious had they made themselves that, as far as 
might be, he loved to be near them even indeath. Oh, 
women! so live in married life as to create lasting 
memories of blessedness in the hearts of men. Oh, 
women! so live as that however rugged may be your 
husband's life-work, his tenderest thoughts may be 
everyours. Oh, women! so live as that, though being 
dead, you yet may speak, your husband treasuring 
above all that earth can give, even the memory of 
your dear voice, and of your face. 


“TO BE READY IS EVERYTHING” 


When, one day in 1870, Count Von Moltke was 
told in his office that hostilities between France and 
Germany were inevitable, he quietly touched an elec- 
tric button, and, taking a speaking-tube in his hand, 
spoke into it one word, ‘‘ Mobile!” That one word 
set in motion a million of men perfectly equipped and 
armed, An hour later, the great strategist was taking 
his usual stroll, when a diplomatist came up to him, 
and, shaking him hurriedly by the hand, muttered 
something about not trespassing on his time at such 
a crisis, He was about to withdraw, when Moltke 
said, in his quietest manner, “I have really nothing 
todo.” It was the simple truth. All preparations 
had been made years ago in accordance with his 
favourite motto, “To be ready is everything.” Here 
is an illustration of how we should prepare at once 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 

for death, which we know to be inevitable, so that 
when we actually do face it we may have “ really 
nothing to do.” 


“THOSE THINGS THAT WE OUGHT TO HAVE 
DONE.” 

When we get on in life and look back upon the 
past, we are surprised and grieved at the prodigal 
manner in which we threw away, as of no value, our 
chances of happiness, and determine to make the 
most of all that come to us for the short time that 
still remains. There is, however, a much worse kind 
of waste, and those of us are guilty of it who have 
thrown away the many opportunities of usefulness 
that come in our way. 


DOMESTIC COURTESY. 

Rowland Hill was right when he said, “I do not 
think much of a man’s religion unless his dog and 
eat are the happier for it,” and therefore much more 
his wife and children. Why should we think that 
friendship authorises us to say disagreeable things to 
our intimates? On the contrary, the nearer we come 
into relation with a person, the more necessary do 
tact and courtesy become. 


A CURE FOR GRUMBLING. 

writes one of our friends, “I 
went for a walk, feeling rather a martyr, because a 
new boot hurt me. I had not gone more than a 
hundred yards when I saw a boy in a sort of box 
on wheels, who had no feet. On another occasion I 
felt the most ill-used person in the universe, because 
a slight accident had disabled my right hand for a 
day or two. Taking another walk through crowded 
streets, I met one man with a leg deficient, another 
without the usual number of arms, a blind woman, 
a girl with her face terribly disfigured, two deaf and 
dumb men talking the sign Janguage, an old man 
with a ‘churchyard cough,’ two funerals, and a van 
full of prisoners goiug to be tried. Having passed 
these, and then come to a place where I was con- 
fronted by a lunatic asylum and a workhouse, it 
occurred to me that, instead of grumbling, I should 
be very thankful that I was not as badly off as 
thousands of more deserving people.” 


“Not long ago,” 


HOW THE SHIP WAS SAVED. 

It has often been proved that a wonderful power 
resides in Christian character. Patiently to follow 
in the Lord’s footsteps is to grow into His likeness, 
and none can be winning that rare soul-beauty with- 
out discovering it to those about them. It equips 
with a strange influence. A notable instance is 











found in the story of a mutiny on board the Orwell, 
the ship which carried finally back to China Robert 
Morrison, the pioneer of Chinese missions. It was 
not a first-class vessel, but Dr. Morrison had a 
special regard for its captain. And the missionary 
passenger was to be the instrument of a great 
deliverance. The crew were a rough set, and they 
contracted a grudge against their officers. A con- 
spiracy to seize and slay existed, and only just in 
time rumours of the danger reached the captain’s 
ears, There was a hurried and grave talk, at which 
Dr. Morrison was present, and when leave was given 
him to address the rebels. The missionary went to 
the forecastle and remonstrated with the crew, and 
such was the dignity of his bearing and the gentle- 
ness and force of his words that, although the plot 
was fully formed and only awaited execution, he 
saved the ship. Morrison’s personality mastered the 
men; they could not stand out against his per- 
suasions. Soon work was resumed, and orders were 
once more obeyed. The sweetest part of his success 
to Dr. Morrison was that one of the mutineers was 
led through the episode to think upon eternal things 
and to pray humbly for salvation, 


WHITE HAIRS. 

White hairs have been called “ flowers of the 
cemetery ”; but is it not better to think of them as 
“a streak of the dawn of the eternal day”? And 
will not this thought tend to make us more patient 
and considerate towards those aged servants among 
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whom our lot is cast ? 
dreary. 


Often their waiting-time is 
Old friends and companions have passed 
away, and these survivors are among the loneliest 


of the lonely. Their ways, and their habits of 
thought, cannot be exactly those of younger folk, 
It will help us to brighten the close of their pil- 
grimage if we accustom ourselves to look wpon 
them as having already seen “the dawn of the eternal 
day.” 


THE PROGRESS OF THE BIBLE IN FRANCE, 
The great want of France is the Bible, read and 
It does not hold its rightful place in 
the families or schools, But it is cheering to observe 
signs of improvement. Leading men, even free- 
thinkers and Roman Catholics, as well as Protestants, 
are awakening to the importance of this matter. M. 
Sorel, a Rationalist, in a book published last year, 
regarding the Bible merely as a classical work, would 
have it taught and studied as “fan all-powerful anti- 
dote to the utilitarianism of the age and a wholesome 
incentive to noble ambition.” M. Michel, a prominent 
Romanist, points out the danger incurred through the 
neglect of the Holy Scriptures. “Safety,” he de- 
clares, “lies in their diffusion.” Monsignor Hulot, 
Rector of the Catholic Institute in Paris, has openly 
said that the Bible ought to be the book of the house, 
and advocated the cireulation of a French version 
approved by the Pope. The Abbé Garnier has 
forcibly remarked that “the Gospel has produced 
civilisation, and it alone can reproduce it.” He has 
published one hundred thousand copies of an illus- 
trated edition of the Gospels, which is largely sold 
at a low price. Nor has the British and Foreign 
3ible Society been backward in meeting the increased 
demand for the Word of God, Their sales last 
year increased by thirty thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-three copies, besides certain special sales, 
and M. Monod, the Seeretary, is deeply convinced 
that “the current of thought and life is very 
manifestly less irreligious than it was a few years 
ago.” <A thirst for Divine Truth is a hopeful sign for 
nations as well as for individuals. May it increase 
in France, and be more fully satisfied. 


known by all. 


ALL LIFE IS SERIOUS. 

When a Scoteh girl asked her father’s Jeave to 
marry, the old Cameronian said, “Jeanie, it is a 
very solemn thing to be married ”—‘I ken [know} 
that,” answered the girl, “but it is more solemn to 
remain single.” No amount of cowardly shrinking 
will enable us to get rid of responsibiliti@s ; they 
belong to every condition of life. St. Jerome in 
the desert was tempted ; and no matter what we 
do or fail to do, trials and temptations will find 
us out. 


LOYAL TO THE LAST. 
John Eliot, the devoted Apostle to the American 
Indians, had spent a long life in zealous labours. 








id 
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With infinite difficulty he had formed a grammar of 
the soft Indian tongue, and he translated the Scrip- 
tures for his dusky and despised friends, But in his 
eightieth year Eliot’s sun was fast setting. He was 
ill, failing, and it seemed as if the veteran had earned 
the right to rest. He did not see it so. A visitor 
found the noble old man in bed on the day that was 
to mark his farewell to earth. Eliot had an Indian 
child with him, and he was teaching him the alphabet. 
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upon the dangerous Corbitre Rocks? But is not 
that, in effect, a picture of our own conduct? De- 
spite warnings, appeals, and advice, we persist in 
courses we know to be wrong and fraught with 
danger. ‘ Keep off the rocks!” 


“IN EVERYTHING GIVE THANKS.” 
Bidding good-bye to some friends who had accom- 
panied him on a fishing expedition, Izaak Walton 





THE CORBIRRE ROCKS, JERSEY. 


Why do this? was the query. ‘“ Because,” said the 
missionary, “I have prayed to God to render me useful 
in my sphere ; and now that I can no longer preach, 
He leaves me strength enough to teach this poor child 
his alphabet.” Work for God is a great joy, and 
those who begin it in Eliot’s spirit will persist while 
the light lingers in the sky. If they have to leave 
the large tasks, they will take up the small ones, 


” 


“KEEP OFF THE ROCKS!” 

On the coast of Jersey is the wildly beautiful 
group of the Corbiére Rocks. They look peaceful 
enough at times, when the gentle tide ripples in and 
out again ; but for any boat which fell upon them 
in a storm there would be nothing but certain de- 
struction, There is a lighthouse set upon the point 
to indicate the path of safety to passing sailors. 
“Keep off the rocks!” is the message of the light, 
and any mariner who disregards its warning does so 
at his own risk. What should we say of the captain 
who, despite this signal, deliberately took his ship 





thus spoke, and the words show that he had imbibed 
the spirit of those who from fishers of fish became 
fishers of men: “ Let not the blessings we receive 
daily from God make us not to value, or not to praise 
Him, because they be so common ; let not us forget 
to praise Him for the innocent mirth and pleasure we 
have met with since we met together. What would 
a blind man give to see the pleasant rivers and 
meadows, and flowers and fountains, that we have 
met with since we met together !” 


“HIS LONG ACCOUNT.” 

Mr. Baron Pollock’s aversion to try any case in- 
volving a question of account is well known, An 
amusing incident bearing on this peculiarity of the 
learned Baron happened the other day. The counsel 
for the plaintiff, in opening a case before his lord- 
ship, stated at the commencement of his address that 
his client’s husband had gone to “ his long account.” 
“What is that?” asked the learned judge, pricking 
up his ears. “A long account? I’m not going to 
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try a question of account. I shall refer this case.” 
it was then explained what the plaintiffs counsel 
really meant. Many persons have a much greater 
dislike to mention, or even to hear mentioned, the 
long account which the counsel meant in the story 
just quoted, than the Baron had to arithmetical 
calculations. And yet, if there is a day in which 
we shall have to account for the deeds done in the 
body, it is much better to think of this, and allow 
the thought to regulate our lives, than to blind our 
eyes to it in ostrich fashion. 


AN IRISH PUNISHMENT. 

There have been published lately some appalling 
statistics of children who have committed suicide in 
Germany during the last twenty years. In most 
cases of course the trouble was connected with their 
lessons. We knew a boy of twelve years of age who 
was very miserable the first two days he went to 
school. Hecould not get into the ways of the 
masters or of the other pupils, At last he said, 
“Mother, if you do not take me away from school 
I shall drown myself.” Being a strong-minded Ivish- 
woman, she replied, “If you do, I shall give youa 
good whipping.” This is the way to treat would-be 
suicides, If you appear frightened, and beg them 
to spare themselves, they fancy that they are going 
to do something heroic. It is best to spcak of them 
as cowards who are afraid to live, and desire to 
desert the post of duty at which it hath pleased God 
to place them. 


OPEN EYES. 

A great foreign botanist on first seeing a field of 
gorse is said to have knelt down and thanked God 
for the lovely sight. This is the spirit that should 
animate tourists when they visit the beautiful places 
of earth. Alas! when we come to one of these 
places, it often happens that we scarcely see it at all. 
We may have had a quarrel on the way, or some 
little jealousy or mean regret gets between our eyes 
and the book of nature fair. Open, Lord, our eyes, 
that we may see and cause the scales of bad temper 
and selfish introspection to fall from them. 


“REST AWHILE.” 

All thoughtful men feel a need for occasional 
times of quietness and loneliness. It is a real pain 
to them to be always in a din, always in company. 
Sir Walter Scott once wrote in his Diary these re- 
markable words:—“ If the question was eternal com- 
pany, without the power of retiring within yourself, 
or solitary confinement for life, I should say, ‘Turn- 
key, lock the cell !’” 


THE INCENTIVE OF SUFFERING. 

There is an old story in the Greek annals of a 
soldier under Antigonus who had a disease—an ex- 
tremely painful one—likely to bring him soon to the 
grave. Always first in the charge was this soldier, 








rushing into the hottest part of the fray as the 
bravest of the brave. His pain prompted him to 
fight, that he might forget it; and he feared not 
death, because he knew in any case he had not long 
to live. Antigonus, who greatly admired the valour 
of this soldier, discovering his malady, had him cured 
by one of the most eminent physicians of the day, 
But from that moment the warrior was absent from 
the front of the battle. He now sought his ease; 
for, as he remarked to his companions, he had some- 
thing worth living for—health, home, family, and 
other comforts—and he would not risk his life as 
formerly. So, when our troubles are many, we are 
often by grace made courageous in serving our God. 
We feel that we have nothing to live for in this 
world, and we are urged by hope of. the world to 
come to exhibit zeal, self-denial, and industry, 


KEEP YOUNG. 

If anxiety and over-work make some pcople pre- 
maturely old, perhaps a larger number of the middle 
and upper classes grow old by reason of ennai and 
idleness. Why do our judges, as a rule, look so 
young, and live to an exceptionally old age? Because 
their intellects are kept bright .and vigorous by 
exercise. The energetic business man _ generally 
begins to fail and grow quickly old when he retires 
from work. People who live as Fontenelle did never 
grow old. He held the highest place in letters and 
science for fifty years, and lived to a hundred. The 
secret of his longevity, notwithstanding his original 
feebleness of ccnstitution, was his extreme temperance 
and his careful economy of living. So easy was his 
ceath that when he was about to die he said, “I do 
not suffer, my friends; I only feel a certain difficulty 
of living.” 


BE NOT LIKE THAT CLERK! 

An employer said to his clerk, ‘ You are so terribly 
slow about everything,” to which the clerk replied, 
“There is one exception ; nobody can get tired as 
quickly as I can.” Let us not be like that clerk. 
Over and over again we may have failed to keep 
our good resolutions, but let us make one more 
attempt. Let us not get tired quickly, nor let us 
weary of well-doing. 


UNWORTHY OF HIS NAME. 

Alexander the Great saw a soldier in his army 
who was a coward. He asked his name; and on 
learning that it was Alexander, he bade him either 
change his name or do something worthy of it. We 
Christians have also been told to walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith we are called ; and if we do not 
do so, it would be more honest to call ourselves by 
some other name. 


“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 
Not long ago a man said in our hearing, “ It seems 
to me now that the greatest luxury in life is sleep. 
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The time was when I took sleep as a matter of 
course. Now that I am nights at a time without 
enjoying an hour of it, when it does come my first 
thought on awaking is to thank God for an unex- 
pected blessing.” It is dreadful to read of the 
thousands of people in London who have to sleep 
out of doors all night for want of money to get a 
lodging ; but when they do sleep soundly, they are 
happier than the most luxuriously housed person 
who is a bad sleeper. 


THINGS THAT MAKE DEATH DIFFICULT. 

When the sickness from which he died first seized 
Cardinal Mazarin, he consulted Guenaud, the phy- 
sician, Who told him that he had but two months to 
live. Some days afterwards a friend saw the ear- 
dinal, in his night-cap and dressing-gown, tottering 
along his gallery, pointing to his pictures, and ex- 
claiming, “ Must I quit all these?” He saw his 
friend, and seized him. ‘“ Look at that Correggio! 
this Venus of Titian! that incomparable Deluge of 
Caracci! Ah! my friend, I must quit all these. 
Farewell, dear pictures, that I love so dearly, and 
that cost me so much!” *~ 


NO MISTAKE HERE. 

Talking about mistakes in life to a lady, she re- 
marked to us that everyone makes them; and then 
added, “‘ Perhaps the only time we are certain that 
we are not making a mistake is when we are doing 
some kindness.” The late Archbishop of -York 
would have agreed with this lady, for in the last 
conversation he had with a friend he observed, “ Ah, 
yes! the grand thing is to do all the good we can 
while God spares us, and be found working and 
watching when the end comes.” 


WE MUST NOT LOSE OURSELVES. 

A man in a very respectable position, who had 
just lost his wife, to whom he was much attached, 
said lately to a friend that he was so lonely 
without her he found it difficult to keep straight. 
Upon this the friend to whom he spoke gave a warn- 
ing hint against the temptation of trying to drown 
sorrow in the cup of dissipation. The man under- 
stood the hint, and replied —‘‘ What you say is quite 
true; there is no reason why a man, beeause he 
loses his wife, should lose himself.” No matter what 
crosses and losses come to us in life, let us remember 
that we have always something to live for ; we have 
to keep ourselves from being lost, or any part of the 
higher and better nature which God, by His Holy 
Spirit, has put into us, from falling away. 


DO NOT STAY BROKEN. 

An American gentleman, when talking of the 
dlogged perseverance of his nation, gave, as an in- 
stance, the case of his own father. “ My father,” he 
said, “failed in business six times, and then made 
a large fortune.” On the expression of surprise that 
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aman could do this in these days of keen competi- 
tion, the American used words which can never be 
forgotten. ‘“ You don’t know,” he said, “ the kind of 
man my father was; he was a man who would 
never stay broken.” If a man will not stay broken 
when he has lost earthly riches, why should he when 
he has become a spiritual bankrupt? By God’s grace, 
he may rise on stepping-stones of his dead self to 
higher things. 


PROUD OF THEIR WORK. 


Visitors to the large collieries and manufactories 
in the north of England will, if they are discerning 
people, be much pleased at the evident pride which 
is taken by the men who manage the engines in 
their work. The engineers clean and look after 
their polished charges fondly, as if they were alive. 
The engine-room is generally a show place, beauti- 
fully clean, and in summer decorated with flowers. 
To be fond of our work is the secret of success. 


A BRAVE YOUNG SUFFERER. 

We have just received a letter from a young officer 
who has been a terrible sufferer for four years, in 
which he says he has undergone six operations, and 
that the doctors give him a very short time to live. 
All the complications proceeded from what at first 
was only a slight injury in his leg. He got a knock 
when playing polo, and he who gave it does not even 
know that the accident has brought a promising 
young officer, who had only just entered the army, to 
death’s door. The letter goes on to speak of the 
death of his mother and brother, and of other family 
troubles ; yet it is throughout cheerful and manly. 
He describes himself as being “very fortunate in 
having found a resting-place for the short time left 
me on earth.” If he feels sure that he will be “most 
happy ” there, he may be even more sure of being 
happy in that rest that remaineth in the painless 
world beyond for those who, for love of the Saviour, 
bear their afflictions resignedly. 

DOING WITHOUT. 

A man is a slave until he has learned to do 
without. A certain American lately came to the 
conclusion that chewing tobacco was a filthy 
habit, and that he would give it up. For a long 
time he tried hard to do so; but in vain. He 
chewed many things as substitutes, but the old 
craving remained. At last one day he took out 
of his pocket a little plug of tobacco, and, holding 
it up, said, “ You are a thing, and I am a man, and 
it shall no longer be said that a man is mastered by 
a thing; and though I love you, here goes.” And 
he threw it away, and never again chewed tobacco. 
That man had learned the part of life’s business 
which consists in doing without. It is a fine dis- 
cipline to give up for a week, or a month, or a year, 
some luxury which may be harmless in itself, but 
which is becoming tco much of a necessity in our 
lives, 
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TO OUR READERS. 

We are sure that all readers of THE QUIVER will 
share with us the regret with which we heard the 
news of the death of Mrs. Price, the author of ‘“ Miss 





THE LATE MRS. PRICE. 
(From a Photograph by 8. B. Angle & Co., Colchester.) 


Hilary’s Suitors,’ a story which appeared in our 
volume for 1889. Mrs. Price, who passed away on 
July 15th, after a long and patiently borne illness 
that must have entailed intense suffering, was the 
wife of the Vicar of Layer de la Haye, near Col- 
chester, and took an active share in her husband's 
labours on behalf of temperance and other good 
works. As a writer, her pleasant style, and her 
faithful pictures of home-life, endeared her stories 
to all readers. She has not been spared long to 
enjoy the well-deserved popularity of her work, but 
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her loss will be mourned by a wide circle of readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. They knew her only 
by her writings, but few writers have been more 
successful in impressing their stories with a sense of 
the author’s own characteristics than was Mrs. Price, 
In her THE QUIVER and its readers have lost a friend, 


THE MIRACLES. 

All the miracles of Jesus were parables also. They 
were a manifestation of the Divine Power that was 
temporary, but they were a revelation of the Divine 
purpose that is for all time. They revealed and 
symbolised the unchangeable purpose of God to us 
whose sick are not miraculously healed, as well as 
to the Jews whose sick were thus healed. Jesus, by 
His miracles, speaks to every successive generation 
of God’s healing and forgiveness. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from July 25th, 
1891, up to and including August 11th, 1891. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. E., Govan (45th 
and 46th donations, each), 5s.; A Reader of THE QUIVER, 
10s. ; A Glasgow Mother (17th donation), 1s.; (18th dona- 
tion), 2s.; L. A. W., Bristol, 1s.; J. C. F., Stockton, 2s,; 
8S. H. Dodsley, Low Moor, 5s. 

For The Children's Country Holiday Fund: A Lover of 
a Holiday in the Country, 6s. 6d.; Ellen Jenner, 5s.; 
R. P., £5. 

For The Cripples’ Nursery: 8. H. Dodsley, 5s. 

For The East London Nursing Society: R.P., £5. 


* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 5s, and upwards will be acknowledged in 


THE QUIVER when desired. 





“THE QUIVER 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 880.! 

121. That the sheepfold was enclosed by a wall in 
which there was a door, where a porter was stationed 
to keep guard. (St. John x. 1—3.) 

122. ‘The good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.” (St. John x. 11.) 

123. David—where he says, 
Shepherd ; I shall not want.” 

124. “He calleth His own sheep by name and 
leadeth them out.” (St. John x. 3.) 

125. “He giveth food to all flesh; for His merey 
endureth for ever,” (St. John 1—14; Psalm 


“The Lord 
(Psalm xxiii. 1.) 


is 


my 


vi. 


exxvi. 25.) 

126. That God knoweth the secrets of the heart, 
and that nothing is hid from Him. 
Ps, xliy. 21.) 

127, He restored sight to the blind, and made clear 


(St. John iv. 29; 





” BIBLE CLASS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
to man the revelation of God’s love. (St. John ix, 
1—7 and i. 9.) 

128, That union with Christ ensures life now, and 
everlasting life in the world to come; for He says, 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life.” (St. John 
xi. 25, 26.) 

129,. When He prayed at the tomb of Lazarus. 
John xi. 41.) 

130. Some Greeks desired to have an interview 
with Christ. (St. John xii. 20, 21.) 

131. That the seed must die before it can become 
fruitful—i.c., death precedes life. (St. John xii, 24; 
1 Cor. xv. 36.) 

132. When, during His interview with the Greeks, 
Jesus had prayed, “ Father, giorify Thy name,” there 
came a voice from Heaven, saying, “I have both glori- 
fied it and will glorify itagain,” (St. John xii. 28.) 


(St. 
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he CHAPTER I. 
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\T was a bright morning near 
Christmas ; even into 
the streets and alleys of 
the Strand the sunbeams 
had found their way, and 
were making the most of 
their opportunities be- 
cause the time was short. 
There was a great deal 
to be done in Savoy 
Street, where a few sere 
leaves still clung to the 
trees in the green church- 
yard of the Chapel Royal, 
and grass and ivy glis- 
tened under every touch 
of gold. Just in the rear of the Chapel stood a 
building which was not really very old, but had 
done its best to grow venerable and grey, and har- 
monise with the ancient sanctuary to which it be- 
longed. This was the school, built in a little nook 
which had at first sight a look of retirement and 
seclusion; but in a moment the spell of quietness 
was broken. The hour of release had come, and 
out poured the children in a joyous crowd, waking 
up this grey corner with shrill calls and gay clamour. 
Among them came one little slender figure with a 
cloud of golden-brown hair about its head and 
shoulders ; wonderful hair, that seemed to catch the 
sunbeams, and hold them entangled in its waves and 


folds, 


ESSIE AND HER HOME, 
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The owner of this hair was Essie Britton, a girl of 
about twelve years old. 

She had a long, thin, oval face that flushed up 
quickly ; beautiful grey eyes, encircled with a fringe 
of black lashes; and the pale delicacy of complexion 
which one often sees in the daughters of our great 
cities. A London lily-bud, growing up pure and 
fresh from its black soil, she arrested your notice at 
the first glance. To-day she was a charming child, 
with that hint of coming pathos in her countenance 
which is always so attractive in childhood. You saw 
that, later on, she would become a lovely woman. 

“No, Kate ; I mustn’t stay a minute,” she said, 
gently withdrawing her arm from the clasp of an 
older girl, who sought to detain her. “ Mother 
isn’t well, and she told me to come home as quickly 
as I could. We'll have our talk another time.” 

The girl let her go at once, looking after her with 
an affectionate glance. 

Away went Essie, flying through the dark little 
passage leading into the Strand, and then gliding as 
quietly and swiftly through the crowds as if she had 
been a spirit. Not for one moment did she linger, 
although there were things in the shop-windows 
that she would have liked to look at. The flowers 
were the supreme attraction—those wonderful blos- 
soms that seemed to set winter at defiance—but she 
passed them by, and turned into the quiet court 
that is known as Beaufort Buildings. 

Her knock at the door of an old-fashioned house 
was immediately answered. A matronly woman, 
with a smile on her rosy face, let her in. 

“How’s mother, Mrs. Brown?” asked the child 
eagerly, 
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“A little low, dear; but no worse. A _ letter 
came for her while you were at school.” 

“Was it a letter from the country ?” 

“Yes; from your grandfather. It was a kind 
letter, Essie, and your mother has been talking it 
over with me. Now run up-stairs, my dear, for she 
will be expecting you.” 

The room in which Mrs, Britton was sitting was 
a bedroom, furnished comfortably in a shabby old- 
world fashion ; yet there was something homelike 
even in the shabbiness. Essie loved every fold of 
the faded curtains, and every impossible flower and 
scroll on the dim carpet. A fire, burning brightly, 
shed a cheerful glow upon the face and figure of the 
quiet woman who sat in an arm-chair on the hearth. 
Essie was like her mother. Mrs. Britton had the 
long, oval face and delicately cut features which 
gave her child’s face a look of premature woman- 
hood ; and hers, too, were the pathetic eyes with 
their thick black fringes; but the mother’s eyes 
were faintly red with hours of work and sorrow. 

“ Are you better?” asked Essie, kissing the thin 
cheek tenderly. “ You have a little more colour, I 
think, darling mother !” 

“Yes, my child; I really am a little better. 
Take off your jacket ; this room is warm.” 

Essie obeyed, flinging hat and jacket on the bed ; 
and then, coming to Mrs. Britton’s side, she sat 
down on a hassock close to her knees. The mother 
had laid aside some needlework which she had been 
doing, and there was a little pause. Once or twice 
the fire crackled, and the old windows rattled as a 
passing wind swept into the quiet court ; but Essie 
was in no mood to bear silence, and the question 
which Mrs. Britton was waiting for soon came. 

“Mother, about that letter? It was from grand- 
father, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it was from your grandfather.” 


“And it was a kind letter ; Mrs. Brown said so. 


Did he send you any money ?” 

“Yes, he sent some money.” 

“Oh, that was good of him! Now we shall go on 
comfortably again, shan’t we? Everybody ought to 
be happy at Christmas ; I’m very glad that grand- 
father has set us right. It will make us so glad at 
Christmas, won’t it, mother ?” 

Mrs. Britton’s tired grey eyes looked down sadly 
into the uplifted eyes that were two bright copies of 
her own; then she laid her hand caressingly on 
Essie’s hair, stroking the brown locks away from 
the girl’s forehead. 

“ We shall spend a happy Christmas, I hope,” she 
said at last, in a low voice. ‘“ But, Essie, we shall 
not spend it here—not here in London.” 

“ Not here in London! Why, mother, what are 
you saying? We can’t go away, you know; it 
would break our hearts.” 

Mrs. Britton gently shook her head. 

“When you are older, Essie,” she said, “ you will 
learn that hearts can bear a great deal without 
breaking.” 
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“But, mother, it isn’t really true that we are 
going away? Say it isn’t!” pleaded the child, in a 
tone that was shrill with pain. 

The pale woman put out her arms, and drew her 
little daughter close to her heart. She held her 
there for a moment and kissed her fondly before 
she spoke again. 

“T cannot say that it is not true, darling,” she 
answered. “ But, Essie, remember that we shall be 
together, and that God is going with us. Some- 
times He leads us through ways we have not 
known, and the path looks strange and dim. Yet 
if He does lead, we may walk on in perfect trust, 
knowing that we shall come at last into the sun- 
shine.” 

The little girl drew a deep breath. The words 
had quieted her, and she felt the hopelessness of 
opposition to this inevitable destiny. Something 
stronger than her little self had come into her young 
life, and forced her feet away from the familiar 
paths she loved so well. 

“T shall never be happy when we go away,” she 
said, after a long silence. 

“ Children always believe that happiness can be 
only found in one spot,” her mother answered. “But 
God knows that it grows everywhere, Essie, just as 
the grass does. It can take root in any soil, and 
cover any bare place with soft green. And when 
we get to Hillstone is 

“To Hillstone?” Essie interrupted, lifting her 
head from its resting-place ; ‘that’s where grand- 
father lives. Then we are going to live with him?” 

“He has asked us to come to him,” Mrs, Britton 
replied. ‘‘ You know, Essie, that we have been 
growing poorer and poorer. If we went on staying 
here, we could not pay kind Mrs. Brown any 
money, and then we should get into debt and dis- 
grace. It is a long time now since I have received 
anything from abroad.” 

“ Why doesn’t father come home and take care of 
us ?” Essie asked. 

“T don’t know, dear. Sometimes I am_ afraid 
that he is not living. His last letter came two 
years ago, and he wrote from New York. Since 
then I have had neither letter nor money, and I 
have done my best to work for you and myself, 
But I am not as strong as I used to be.” 

“Darling mother!” The child flung her arms 
round Mrs. Britton’s neck. ‘ You shan’t work any 





more. Grandfather will be kind to both of us, 
won't he? I’ve never seen him, but I ’ll try to love 
him.” 


“Tam sure he will be kind, Essie. Years ago, 
when your father brought me to the old farmhouse 
in Hillstone, your grandfather received me as a 
daughter. I fear the place will seem wild and 
desolate to you, dear; but you know that a true 
woman can make a home anywhere ; and you are 
almost a woman !” 

“Tam very tall for my age,” said Essie proudly. 
* But, oh, mother !”—the bright look faded in an 
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instant—‘‘ we are not going away directly, are 
we?” 

“The day after to-morrow, my child. We have 
not many possessions to pack; and your grand- 
father wishes us to come at once.” 

“So soon?” 

Mrs. Britton saw that Essie’s burst of grief must 
have its way. She did not attempt to check the 
fast-flowing tears, but she comforted and soothed 
the little weeper. And presently there was a knock 


some were women, who took up their quarters in 
the old house and waited—simply waited. What 
did they wait for? Often enough, no one ever 
knew. Perhaps they listened, as many women do 
in a lifetime, for footsteps that came not; and 
wasted their days in hearkening to echoes that 
seemed to draw near, only to die away. Watchers of 
shadows, listeners to echoes—would that there were 
not so many of these in a busy working-day world ! 

For six years Ellen Britton had played her silent 





‘They were going away from this dear sanctuary.” 


at the door, and Mrs. Brown—kind, sympathetic, 
and motherly as ever—came in to take her share in 
the task of consolation. 

The Browns had children of their own ; but their 
sons were out in tie world, and seldom found time 
to see their father and mother in Beaufort Build- 
ings, So the good couple would have lived rather a 
tonely life if they had not taken a deeper intevest 
in the affairs of their lodgers thar. landlords and 
landladies generally do. 

Some of these lodgers came and went without 
leaving any lasting trace behind; some left with 
promises of speedy return, and never appeared 
ugain, Some were men, who had to work hard for 
the money which paid the rent of their little rooms ; 
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part among the watchers and listeners, and now her 
heart was dead to hope, and expectation had quietly 
yiven place to submission. 

Six years ago Arthur Britton had installed his 
wife and child in the old house in Beaufort Build- 
ings, and had gone to America to make a home for 
them there. They were to join him when the home 
was ready; and Ellen, hopeful enough in those 
days, had believed that the separation would be 
only for a little while. 

Weeks lengthened into months, and months into 
years ; and Essie’s little golden head took a darker 
tinge, and she grew up into a tall girl, while her 
mother was slowly fading and wasting. Other 
lodgers came and went, but the Brittons stayed on, 
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until the vision of that distant home vanished _alto- 
gether from the horizon of their life. 

But it was not Essie who mourned over the 
faded vision. She was far too happy among the 
real things around her to waste a sigh on any 
unsubstantial hope. She could not remember her 
father ; to her he was a mere phantom ; and it was 
impossible to miss one whom she had never known. 
If the truth must be told, Essie did not want to see 
him particularly. She was quite contented that he 
should stay away and send home money. Although 
her mother had talked of him often, and had taught 
her to pray for him, the child never seemed to grasp 
the fact of his personality. Good-natured Mr. 
Brown, who took her on his knee and gave her 
oranges and apples, was far more like a father than 
the invisible man far away. 

It was Mrs. Brown who stayed Essie’s tears by 
telling her that she was distressing her mother and 
making her ill. The little girl controlled herself, 
and then all three went down-stairs to a one-o’clock 
dinner in the Browns’ parlour, This room had three 
windows, and each window was furnished with a 
cushioned seat—just the nook in which a story-book 
might be devoured in uninterrupted bliss—and there 
was a good deal of faded needlework, about which 
Mrs. Brown had delightful tales to tell. The dinner 
was so nice, and the old room, full of warm brown 
shadows and sunlights, was so comfortable that Essie 
almost forgot the coming trouble. It seemed impos- 
sible that she should ever leave any spot which had 
grown so dear and familiar as the Browns’ parlour. 
Here she had spent many a happy hour ; here she 
had played with her doll, and learnt how to make its 
new clothes ; and here she had seen the people who 
came to look at apartments. Even if a cruel fate had 
decreed that she must leave this room for a time, it 
must surely be ordained that she should come back. 

But the next day was the real leave-taking. 

There was just time enough, in the afternoon, for 
Essie and her mother to go quietly to the old Chapel 
Royal to say a last good-bye. They had no need to 
ask for admission ; every day, from eleven o'clock 
till one, and from two o’clock till four, the iron gates 
are unclosed, and the path under the plane-trees 
leads to an open door. Within the grey walls there 
are mellow lights and shades, perfect quietness, an 
atmosphere of repose and prayer. The chapel is like 
a rich casket enshrining the spirit of peace. And as 
Ellen Britton knelt in the stillness, there seemed to 
come to her a faint foreshadowing of the “ rest that 
remaineth to the people of God.” 

Rest. It was the thing that she most earnestly de- 
sired : the one thing that was precious in her sight. 
She was worn out with the long struggle between 
hope and fear: the conflict between womanly love 
and cruel doubt. She did not know whether the 
man she had married had ever been true. And this 
was the hardest part of her trouble: she could no 
longer keep her old unshaken belief in the lover and 
husband of her youth, 


But now it was as if an invisible hand were laid 
upon her throbbing heart, and the wild pulses began 
to beat evenly and calmly. Essie, kneeling by her 
side, knew little of the storms that had shaken her 
mother’s inner life ; and yet she, too, in a childish 
way, was feeling hushed and stilled. They were 
going away from this dear sanctuary; but as she 
knelt, her little heart poured forth the unspoken ery 
—“Oh, grant that we may come back again !” 

And then these two arose, and went their way. 


CHAPTER [f1I. 


HILLSTONE., 





VENING was coming on, and 
the grey of the hills was 
melting into the grey of 
the sky. 

Sitting under the tilt of 
the waggon, Essie watched 
the outlines vanish ; and 
by-and-bye the last long 
line of pinkish light faded 
too. The twilight was cold 
and still; winding over the bleak, far-reaching downs, 
went the rough road, stony, and cut up by the 
tracks of heavy wheels. The scene was so desolate 
that Essie’s sinking heart would have revived at the 
smallest sign of human habitation, but there was 
none. Nor was there any sound of busy life to 
break the intense silence that reigned around, 

The waggon had waited for the travellers outside 
the dreary country railway station. None of the 
other passengers had alighted, and the train had 
gone on, leaving the forlorn pair on the platform 
with their luggage. There had been no smiles of 
welcome; no ready helpfulness. Essie could only 
hope that the members of her grandfather’s house- 
hold might not be as surly as his waggoner. He 
vouchsafed them no salutation, but made some gut- 
tural sounds to his team, and laid hands upon the 
boxes. When these, with the porter’s help, had 
been deposited under the capacious tilt, the mother 
and daughter took their seats, and the strong horses 
plodded on. 

Essie had never sat under the tilt of a waggon 
before ; and if the weather had been bright she 
might have enjoyed her new sensations. But, to 
the London-born child, the absence of all the sights 
and sounds of busy humanity was infinitely depress- 
ing. She longed for a glimpse of hurrying crowds 
and lighted lamps, and pined to hear the rattle of 
thousands of wheels and the din of thousands of 
tongues. Her mother sat silent and weary, holding 
her daughter’s hand clasped tightly in her own. 

Would this dreary road wind on for ever? The 
grey mist was creeping slowly over the downs on the 
right hand and the left; the heavy wain rumbled 
and creaked); but there was no change in the scene, 
and no human voice, If it had not been for the 
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quiet figure by her side, Essie would have burst into 
a hearty fit of weeping. But she had early learned 
some of the best lessons that unselfish love can 
teach, and steadily kept a guard over her feelings. 

At last, just when she was least expecting it, the 
tedious road made a sudden dip, and the lighted 
windows of a farmhouse shone out through the 
mist. 

Then a white gate seemed to open of its own 
accord, and the waggon (with many a final creak 
and groan) went rumbling heavily into a dim farm- 
yard. There it came to a standstill ; and presently 
there was the wavering light of a lantern, appar- 
ently carried by someone who was afflicted with 
St. Vitus’s dance. 

“Hold it still, Job, can’t ye? What do ye wobble 
it up and down for?” demanded a woman’s voice. 
“Mind where ye set your foot, mum.” 

The last words were addressed to Mrs. Britton, 
who was getting down from the waggon. She 
accomplished the descent successfully, but Essie 
was not so fortunate. The invisible Job, chancing 
to give the lantern an involuntary flourish, dazzled 
and confused her with the dancing light; and she 
would have fallen if a pair of strong arms had not 
promptly received her. 

“ Go along with your wobblings and your wavings,’ 
said the woman’s voice again, speaking angrily. “I 
never yet knowed a boy who could hold a lantern 
steady.— Now, mum, here’s the gate—this leads out 
of the farmyard to the back door. Mind, there’s 
some knobbly stones—terrible knobbly they be!” 

Having braved the peril of the “knobbly stones,” 
Mrs. Britton and Essie found themselves in a ruddy 
stream of light which poured out into the darkness 
from a brightly illuminated kitchen. It was just 
such a glow as Father Christmas might have kindled 
with his own hands. An enormous wood fire, 
blazing and crackling merrily, lit up every rafter, 
and every vessel of burnished copper gave back the 
flame. A savoury smell of something stewing 
awoke Essie to the sudden consciousness that she 
was hungry. 

A door opened out of the kitchen into a large 
sitting-room with a beam across the low ceiling. 
Here, too, there was a roaring fire, and a long table 
covered with a white cloth, and furnished with 
knives and forks, and four shining silver mugs. 
These mugs, by reason of their wondrous bright- 
ness, attracted Essie’s eyes at once, and, oddly 
enough, she looked at them instead of glancing at 
the four people gathered round the hearth. 

Three persons got up, stiffly and slowly; the 
fourth, a white-haired man, remained sitting in 
his high-backed arm-chair, and Ellen Britton went 
straight up to him without a moment’s hesitation. 
Bending down, she kissed his forehead, saying in a 
very quiet voice— 

“Thank you, father, for receiving me and Arthur's 
child.” 


“I’m glad to see you, my dear,” answered the 
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white-haired man kindly. “So that’s the child ? 
Bless me! I didn’t think she’d have been so tall!” 

But he did not seem to like her less for being tall, 
Essie thought. She was not, however, quite so sure 
about the feelings of the two aunts, who were short 
and stout, and seemed to resent her height and 
slimness. There was an uncle, too, who shook 
hands in a jerky fashion, and seemed glad when the 
ceremony was over. 

“Supper ‘ll be ready in a few minutes, Mrs. 
Arthur,” said one of the aunts, in a tone of sup- 
pressed snappishness. ‘“ We’ve given you the 
lavender room. You'd like to go up-stairs ?” 

Ellen Britton said “Yes;” and then the strong 
woman-servant bustled in with a lighted candle. 

The upper part of the house was so dark and 
chill that Essie entered the lavender room with a 
shiver. 

The light of the candle was very feeble ; there 
was no fire in the room, and neither a couch nor 
an easy-chair. It was sparely furnished ; and the 
slender legs of the table and chairs looked as if they 
had been worn to thinness by constant rubbing 
and polishing. The apartment smelt of beeswax ; 
an odour of severe cleanliness was perceptible 
everywhere; but the cold was deathly. Essie 
owned long afterwards that she was possessed with 
the fancy that someone had died in this room, and 
no living person had slept in it since. It was only a 
fancy, but she could never quite succeed in getting 
it out of her mind. 

Mrs. Britton set the candle on the toilet-table, 
and surveyed herself in a small mirror in a black 
oval frame. The glass was dim, and looked as if 
somebody had just breathed upon its surface. In 
bygone days it might have reflected the buxom 
charms of many a country belle, but the pale thin 
face of Ellen Britton was like the ghost of a beauty. 
She sighed as she smoothed her hair, and turned 
away. 

“Mother,” said Essie, shaking out her own heavy 
tresses, “do you think they are glad to see us?” 

“T am sure your grandfather is glad, my dear. I 
did not expect a warm welcome from any of the 
others.” 

“Who are the others, mother? You have talked 
about them, but now that I’m really here I don’t 
know them.” 

“The shorter and stouter of your two aunts is 
Tabitha,” Mrs. Britton replied. “She is the eldest 
of the family. Your Uncle Martin comes next, 
then your father, and then your Aunt Harriet.” 

“But, mother, if grandfather is the only kind 
person here we shall be very uncomfortable,” said 
Essie in a tone of despondency. 

“My darling, we must make the best of every- 
thing,” Mrs. Britton answered, with a kiss. 

They went down-stairs again into the sitting-room, 
and found the family taking their places at the 
table. 


Mr. Britton sat at the head of the board, and 
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Tabitha at the foot. Ina kind voice the old man 
called to Ellen to come and sit on his left hand. 
His daughter Harriet was on his right, and had no 
intention of giving up her place. Martin, with a 
frown, resigned his seat to Essie, and stationed him- 
self on the other side of the table, next to his 
younger sister. Thus the important matter of 
“taking places” was settled on the first evening 
which the new-comers spent in Hillstone. 

The supper was good and substantial, as farm- 
house meals generally are. Essie, who brought a 
healthy appetite with her, thought the food de- 
licious, although it was eaten with a heartache. 
She looked at her aunts and uncle as seldom as 
possible ; but her grandfather's handsome face, 
crowned with white hair, was a pleasant sight to 
see. He never met her glance without giving her 
an encouraging smile. 

Mrs. Britton talked but little, only speaking 
when her father-in-law asked her a question. Mar- 
tin made a remark now and then about farming 
matters; but Tabitha and Harriet scarcely spoke 
atall. Poor Essie thought regretfully of those 
happy nights when she had been permitted to “ sit 
up” to supper in the Browns’ parlour, and Mr. Brown 
had enlivened everybody with wonderful news and 
bits from the evening papers. Truly there was 
always something to talk about in London; but 
here in the country there were no events, and 
people had to manufacture the materials for con- 
versation with labour and pain. 

Just outside the sitting-room door stood an old 
clock in a tall, black oaken case. Essie had noticed 
the clock as she descended the stairs, but no one 
had prepared her for the dismal groan which was its 
prelude to striking the hour. It was a groan so 
doleful and prolonged that she started from her 
seat, and clung to her mother’s arm in fear. her 
grandfather laughed outright, and the peal was 
faintly echoed by Uncle Martin. Even the stern 
visages of the two aunts relaxed at last. 

“There are hardly any noises here,” said Essie, 
by way of apology; “and when one does come, it 
sounds so very loud. Is anything the matter with 
the poor clock, grandfather ?” 

“Old age is the matter with it, my dear,” he 
answered, suppressing another laugh. ‘“ I remember 
that clock when it belonged to my grandfather. It 
never gave the hint of a groan then ; but when it 
passed to my father it began to wheeze, and now 
the wheeze has become a groan ; and I take it that 
clocks are a good deal like men—only, if they are 
well made, they last longer than most of us. The 
machinery inside that old oaken case is tired of 
ticking and striking day after day. It gives a 
groan now over the work that used to seem so easy ; 
that’s all.” 

“No, that isn’t all, father,” said Ellen Britton, 
suddenly ; and her voice was raised a little above its 
natural tone. ‘‘ We are made of flesh and blood, 
and we have an unmanageable thing in us called a 


heart, which throbs and leaps, and wears out our 
frame. I think it would wear out even as tough a 
frame as that old oaken case !—Come, Essie, it js 
time for us to go to rest.” ; 

Old Britton’s face had instantly changed from gay 
to grave. He put his arm round the slender figure 
of his daughter-in-law, and kissed her twice with 
great earnestness when he said good-night. 

When they were up-stairs again in the chilly 
lavender room, Mrs, Britton sank on her knees by 
the bed and buried her face, quivering from head to 
foot. 

Essie heard her murmur that it was cruel in 
Tabitha to have given her that room—that Tabitha 
had never liked her from the first. Never before 
had poor Essie seen her quiet mother betray so 
much emotion ; feelings, long pent up, had broken 
out at last; and when Ellen Britton lay down that 
night she was utterly exhausted. 

“T wish I could have spared you this, my child,” 
she whispered as Essie bent over her pillow. 

“Try to sleep, darling mother,” said the little 
girl, growing wise and womanly all at once, 
“Grandfather is kind, you know, and he’ll take 
care of us. To-morrow you’ll be better.” 

Essie’s first thought at waking was that she had 
come into a wide and desolate world. To look 
through the latticed panes, and see the bleak hills 
faintly outlined in the dim morning light, made her 
heart as heavy as lead. It was all so cold, and 
lonely, and still. No cheerful opposite houses; no 
welcome street noises; only a mournful “ moo” 
from the cow-pen, and the shrill crow of a cock 
from the farmyard. Mrs, Britton had been asleep 
when Essie rose, but presently her tired voice called 
the child to her side. 

“T am afraid I am not strong enough to get up 
yet, dear,” she said. “Don’t be anxious; I am 
only spent with fatigue and the excitement of 
coming here. I hear Jemima upon the stairs. Per- 
haps she will bring me some breakfast ; but your 
Aunt Tabitha is very strict is 

Jemima, the strong servant, broke in upon Mrs. 
Britton’s sentence by a knock. Essie went to the 
door, lifted the heavy wooden latch, and let her in. 

“Hot water,” said the woman briskly. “ Bless 
me, mum, you do look white, to be sure!” 

‘Mother is over-tired.” Tears filled Essie’s grey 
eyes as she spoke. “If she could lie still and have 
some breakfast, it would do her good.” 

“Will Miss Britton allow such a thing, Jemima?” 
asked the invalid, trying to smile. 

“She ‘ll have to put up with it, mum; that’s 
certain. It’s master’s wish that you should be 
made much of. I'll bring you some breakfast, 
never fear !” 

Jemima’s rough kindness made the world seem a 
warmer place that morning. Essie washed and 
dressed with all speed, and went down into the 
But Tabitha’s 
glance was enough to make her tremble. 





sitting-room with a cheerful face. 
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“The grey of the hills was melting into the grey of the sky.”—p. 6. 


“T don’t know how we are to get on with sick 
people in the house,” her aunt began, “ Why 
didn’t your mother stay in London, if she was ill ?” 

“She isn’t very ill,” replicd Essie timidly ; “she 
is only tired after the journey.” 

“ Nonsense ! there was nothing to tire her. It’s 
not the fashion with us to send meals into bed- 
We don’t want to begin lazy London 


” 


rooms. 
habits.” 

Poor Essie was utterly crushed. She glanced 
hesitatingly at the table, afraid to take her seat. 

“Are you going to stand there all the morning?” 
Harriet suddenly demanded. “The breakfast is 
here at this present moment, but it won’t be here for 
ever !” 

After this ungracious invitation, the child sat 
down. It is surprising how much ill-will can be 
poured into a cup of coffee, and Essie found it diffi- 
cult to drink or eat anything. Harriet flung a slice 
of ham into a plate and pushed it towards her, 

Mr. Britton, still a hale man for his years, had 
already finished his breakfast, and had gone out 
into the farmyard with his son. But he came in 
again just as Essie was rising from the table. 

“Jemima tells me that your mother isn’t well 
this morning, my dear,” he said gently. “You 
must keep her company up-stairs, to-day, and unpack 
the boxes. I’ve ordered a fire to be kindled, and I 
hope you’ll both be comfortable. By-and-bye, 
when the spring comes, she will get strong, I dare- 
say.” 

Tabitha and Harriet looked up quickly, longing 
to utter some of the bitter words that rose to their 
lips, but their father’s eyes met theirs with a steady 
gaze. Essie gave him only a few timid words of 
gratitude, but the smile that lit up her pale young 
face was like a sunbeam. 


The lavender room—so called because its hangings 
had once been of that colour—was so much improved 
by a blazing fire that it began to assume a homelike 
aspect. The business of unpacking was undertaken 
at once by Essie’s active little hands ; and as the 
familiar possessions were taken out one by one, 
they were greeted with a painful kind of pleasure. 
Mrs. Britton lay still, watching and directing all her 
movements ; but when the clock struck twelve she 
sent her daughter out for a walk. 

Out of doors there was the pale sunshine of 
December resting on the wide hills. Essie did not 
venture to tread any of those narrow paths which 
went winding ribbon-like over the slopes, and seemed 
to lead to nowhere. She rambled into the garden, 
which was situated on the south side of the house, 
but found nothing save bare twigs and evergreens. 
Even in summer, flowers were not plentiful there. 

Still, when the sun shone and the light cloud. 
shadows flitted across the hills, there was a certain 
lone beauty in the scene which Essie recognised ; 
and, later on, she learnt to love it. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
SNOW. 

\ HRISTMAS came and went; and Essie had 
found out that there was a little grey 
Y church, hidden among the folds of the hills, 

about a mile from the farm. 
As the days passed by, she began to lose the sense 
of desolation when she went out to walk alone. The 
early months of the new year were sunny and fine ; 
and the hills seemed to have put on a softer as 
peet than they had worn when she had first seen 





them, 
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It was well for her to grow accustomed to these 
solitary rambles, for companions she had none. 
Mrs. Britton was sinking slowly, but surely, into the 
condition of a confirmed invalid ; and even Tabitha 
ceased to make objections when the fire was kindled 
in the lavender room every day. An easy-chair was 
placed by the fire, and there Ellen Britton would sit 
sewing hour after hour. 

It was this skill in dressmaking and needlework 
which partly reconciled Tabitha and Harriet to 
Ellen’s presence in the house. Their gowns had 
never been so well made before. The patient dress- 
maker spared no pains, but worked for them with 
such evident good-will that they could not help 
treating her fairly well in return, And, after all, 
she had never done any of the things that they had 
expected her to do, and had made up their minds 
to resent. 

In the first place, she had sowed no seeds of 
discord. Never by word or deed had she sought to 
deprive them of any of their rights; nor striven to 
turn their father’s heart against them. Knowing, as 
they did, that she had ever been a favourite with 
him, they had been in great dread of her influence. 
But there was no cause for fear. Hers was one of 
those sweet natures which sorrow can never turn 
sour. Gentle and meek always, she bore her grief 
with the silent fortitude that such fragile women 
often show. It was impossible to quarrel with her; 
and her sisters-in-law, after openly declaring their 
enmity, had themselves laid down their weapons and 
consented to be at peace. 

Nowadays, Ellen was dressmaker and _ teacher 
too, for Essie’s studies had to be kept up, although 
the poor mother often lamented her own limited 
powers. 

In the winter Essie applied herself to her tasks 
diligently enough, but when the summer came it was 
not easy to keep her indoors, even for an hour or two. 

The hills had taken possession of her, body and 
soul. The short sweet grass was lovely to see and 
feel ; and the delicate harebells were treasures that 
filled her with ecstasy, only it was a pity that they 
withered so quickly, and it was a folly to gather 
them. But there was the wild thyme with its strong 
sweet fragrance, and the dandelion with its disc of 
gold. And here and there were clumps of furze, 
with the bees buzzing around their amber blossoms ; 
and the butterflies hovering over all. 

Never before had Essie seen so much of the sky : 
and when one thinks of it, a London child has very 
few chances of going up to cloud-land. She learnt 
to know the clouds under many aspects—pure white 
in the heat of noon, rose-tinted at the close of day, 
and solemn and silvery in the moonlight. Un- 


consciously she was beginning to feel her union with 
nature, and to draw closer to the universal mother 
because human companions were so few. 

Very truly has a great modern writer said that 
there is one help which a girl cannot do without ; 
“one which alone has sometimes done more than all 








other influences besides—the help of wild and fair 
nature.” Just at this period of her life, when she 
was passing from a little girl into a great girl, Essie 
needed this influence. It gave her health, and 
strength, and courage—these were the physical gifts 
that nature bestowed with lavish kindness. The other 
gifts were of a different kind, and it is not easy to 
put them into words. A quickened imagination, a 
faculty for enjoying the beautiful, a delight in the 
fair things that are made solely by God’s hand— 
these might be numbered amongst the blessings that 
came to Essie while she lived amid the hills. 

But she could not forget Beaufort Buildings, and 
the grey nook where the old Chapel Royal kept 
watch over its peaceful graveyard and shady trees. 
In heart—even here among the hills—she was still 
a child of the Savoy Precinct, whose sympathies were 
with the toiling crowds of the Strand. 

Summer faded into autumn, and autumn into 
winter ; and then came Essie’s second Christmas at 
Hillstone. 

In spite of good cheer, it was adreary time. The 
old-fashioned country Christmas that had been so 
delightful to see in a picture, and read of in a story, 
was decidedly represented at its best by the artist 
and the novelist. Bleak hills and bare boughs look 
well in an engraving ; the old customs of Yuletide 
can be charmingly described by a good narrator. 
But the farmhouse was a draughty place ; the Yule- 
log was green, and wouldn’t burn properly ; and the 
mummers were a set of very poor fools indeed. The 
London child of to-day was not in touch with the 
past. She had marched in the foremost files of 
Time; and it was a sore trial to fall out of the 
ranks and go back to the stragglers who brought up 
the rear. 

“Mother,” she said wearily, when the festive day 
was over, “I wish the Browns would write us just 
one line. We seem to be quite lost and forgotten 
here, don’t we? Shall we never go home?” 

Ellen Britton could only reply with a kiss and a 
murmured word of tenderness. She knew that for 
her there would soon be a summons to go home; 
but not to that City home on which Essie’s heart 
was set. But how should she prepare her child for 
the coming separation? Night and day this ques- 
tion haunted the mother's mind, and she could not 
find strength and courage to undertake the bitter 
task. Everyone in Hillstone Farm knew that Ellen 
was dying; everyone save the little girl to whom 
she was all the world. 

“God sent His angels to tell the good tidings,” 
thought the poor woman sadly. ‘‘ How much easier 
it would be for Essie if an angel could come to tell 
her that, we must part! This earth would be less 
sorrowful if angels were His messengers now. But 
they are gone away from us into heaven, and my 
poor child must hear of her coming grief from 
human lips. Yes, I must speak the words; if 
Tabitha or Harriet spoke them, she would never 
recover from the blow,” 
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But it was not from Tabitha or Harriet that 
Essie heard of her approaching loss. 

The first days of January were so bright that it 
seemed as if winter’s reign was over. But at length 
there came a cold, still morning, with a grey sky, 
and Essie looked up several times from her lessons 
to wonder what the weather would be a little later. 

“Why are you so anxious about the weather?” 
her mother asked. 

“Because they are going to practise the chants 
and hymns at the church this afternoon,” Essie 
answered. ‘“ The schoolmaster’s daughter has come 
to live with him, Job says. She’s going to play the 
organ and train a choir, mother ; and we shall have 
better music now. I want—oh! so much !—to go 
and hear the practising.” 

“ But if it should snow,” said Mrs. Britton, with a 
doubtful glance out of the window, “you must not 
go far from the house, my dear.” 

“Oh, mother, it isn’t thinking of snowing! I 
don’t believe it ever does snow very hard at Hill- 
stone. We only had one or two little storms last year.” 

“Last year we had a very mild winter,” Ellen 
Britton replied. “ And if you talked to your grand- 
father about snow, Essie, he would tell you some 
surprising stories. It is quite possible for people to 
get lost among these hills in a snowstorm, even if 
they know the country well.” 

Essie applied herself to her studies again, but it 
was with a sense of relief that she heard the old 
clock strike twelve. Lessons were not as pleasant 
now as they had been in her London school-days, 
Perhaps Mrs. Britton did not shine as a teacher ; 
perhaps she was really too ill to throw her heart 
into the work ; anyhow, Essie made but slow pro- 
gress ; and her mother knew it, and was grieved. 

The farmer and his family sat down, as usual, to 
their midday meal in the sitting-room; and Ellen’s 
slender repast was carried up by Jemima to the 
lavender room. <A good deal of talk went on at the 
dinner-table, and it was chiefly talk about farming 
matters which did not interest Essie in the least. 
But Uncle Martin chanced that day to say some- 
thing which arrested her attention. 

“We shall have snow,” he said. “I’ve told 
Simmons that we won't begin painting yet. Better 
wait till we are sure of fine weather.” 

“It'll clear off presently,” said Tabitha, who 
seldom agreed with anybody. 

“No, it won’t,” her brother answered decidedly ; 
“before we are many hours older the snow will 
come down thick and fast.” 

Essie did not want to believe that he was right. 
She was not to be turned from her purpose by any 
words of his; her heart was set on going to the 
church that very afternoon. But if her mother had 
heard Martin’s prediction, there would have been no 
long walk for Essie that day. 

Ellen Brittoh often slept between morning and 
evening. She was so weak now that she needed a 
great deal of rest, and her afternoon was almost 
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always spent in solitude. As soon as the early 
dinner was over, Essie stole quietly up-stairs and 
opened the door of a closet outside the lavender 
room. Here most of her out-of-door garments were 
kept; and she took her thick ulster from its peg, and 
put it on with a feeling of satisfaction. 

“ Even if it does snow a little, my ulster will keep 
me dry and warm,” she thought. 

No one noticed her when she slipped out of the 
back door, and went away over the wide slopes. 
The clouds hung thick and low; not even a rift 
of silver relieved the dull grey overhead. Nothing 
daunted by the unpromising aspect of things, Essie 
turned her steps into a narrow path that wound its 
way down a sharp descent. The young feet were 
sure and confident ; to her this down-hill path was 
a pleasant way enough, but she was conscious that 
the weather v.1s changing every moment. And yet 
she pressed on. 

Suddenly the wind came sweeping along, driving 
her before it, and catching up dried leaves and bits of 
dead grass to whirl and scatter them. It was one of 
winter’s warnings ; but she heeded it not. 

She could now see the tower of the old church, 
just visible between the curves of the hills. But 
before she had gone a hundred yards farther the air 
was filled with falling flakes; and the wind, which 
had been lulled for a few moments, now rose with 
greater violence, and swept furiously down the hill- 
side. 

“Tt will soon be over,” thought Essie ; who rather 
liked the sensation of being driven along as if by an 
invisible giant. ‘“ There can’t be any harm in going 
on, and it would be hard work to get back up the 
hill.” 

The storm had come now in good earnest, and the 
light was darkened with the thick-falling snow. 
They were the largest flakes that Essie had ever 
seen ; every one of them was large enough to hold a 
winter fairy, she thought. Already the ground was 
white, and the familiar aspect of the hills had 
changed. Yet she could still follow the narrow 
path which many generations of church-goers had 
made ; and the wind was hurrying her on. 

The little church, standing all alone in a hollow, 
was reached at last. Essie, half-blinded and half- 
breathless, ran at once to seek the shelter of the 
deep porch, expecting to find the west door un- 
closed and to hear the singing within. But not 
a sound met her ears, and the door was shut fast. 

“The organist and the boys haven’t come yet,” 
she said to herself. ‘“ But they will be here pre- 
sently, and I will wait and rest.” 

She sat down on the seat inside the old porch, 
and watched the whirling flakes. The storm showed 
no signs of abating ; the wind howled and moaned 
wildly round the church ; no voices could be heard, 
and no human figure could -be seen. How long 
Essie sat there, she did not know ; her head began 
to grow dizzy with watching the endless fall of the 
snow, and she rose at last, feeling stiff and chilled, 
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“They can’t be coming this afternoon,” she 
thought. ‘And mother will be worrying about 
me. I must go home.” 

But as she emerged from the shelter of the porch 
and faced the full violence of the storm, her heart 
sank within her. She had begun to realise that 
going home would not be easy now. 








The flakes seemed to fall faster and thicker than 
ever; and Essie suddenly remembered that winter 
days were short, and the afternoon was gliding 
away. She was sorry now that she had slipped out 
of the house unnoticed. It would be a dreadful 


thing to spend the night here ; perhaps the morning 
might find her stiff and cold —frozen to death. 








‘<Try to get up, and come with me.’’—p. 13. 


CHAPTER IV. 
COMPANIONS IN MISFORTUNE. 


HE wind, which had driven Essie down-hill, 
seemed determined to keep her from going 
up again, The snow was falling as fast 
as ever, and after one or two vain efforts 

to turn her face homewards, she was literally forced 

back into the shelter of the porch. 

With a sigh of resignation she sat down again, 
and began to study the half-defaced corbels which 
supported the massive arches that rose above her 
head. One of these old stone faces, grey and stern, 
was crowned with a mitre; and she fancied that, 
despite the sternness, the mouth had a kindly curve, 
and smiled upon a forlorn little girl. Then, feeling 
half-afraid of the face in her loneliness, she turned 
her gaze once more upon the snowstorm. 





Shuddering at this thought, she covered her face 
with her hands for a few moments, The whirl of 
the ever-falling flakes had wearied her eyes and 
made her sick and giddy. And when she looked 
up again a strange thing happened: she saw, or 
fancied that she saw, a white horse mixing itself up 
with the snowstorm, galloping madly past her place 
of shelter, and disappearing from her sight. Fright- 
ened as she was, a little reflection almost convinced 
her that it was no real horse which she had seen. 
She thought of the snowflake in the fairy tale 
which had seemed like a white-robed lady to the 
eyes of a dreamy boy, and had grown larger and 
larger as he gazed. The white horse was only a 
phantom, born of her wearied eyes and troubled 
mind, and she should never see it again. 

She never did see it again; but there were other 
things to be seen and heard on that memorable 
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aftertioon. A cry for help—loud, piercing, but brief 
—smote distinctly upon her ears, and made her 
start hurriedly from her seat. It was a boy’s voice 
that had uttered that cry, and he must be some- 
where near at hand, and in sore distress. 

When it was a real human being who needed 
help, Essie could be brave. She was afraid of 
phantoms, but not of creatures of flesh and blood. 
Summoning all her strength, she dashed out into the 
storm, and answered the ery with a clear call. 

“Here!” cried the boyish voice again. 

She fought her way valiantly, although the fall- 
ing flakes nearly blinded her, and the wind met her 
with cruel force. At length, after a desperate 
struggle to press forward in the direction of the 
voice, she dimly distinguished a rough-looking ob- 
ject on the ground, which moaned pitifully as she 
came near. It was a lad, wearing a pilot coat, 
which was now thickly encrusted with snow. His 
head, whitened too, was uncovered and bleeding. 

“T’m Osbert Revell,” he said, in a dreamy, dazed 
sort of fashion. “I don’t know where I am. Who 
are you? Qh, I see—youw’re only a girl.” 

The last words, almost blown away by the wind, 
were uttered in a tone of disappointment. But 
Essie had caught them, and they nettled her a little. 

“A girl’s better than nobody,” she responded. 
“You are among the hills, and this is Hillstone 
Church, close by.” 

“Isn't any house near?” he asked wearily. 

“No; grandfather's farm is the nearest, and 
that’s a mile off. I’m afraid your head is hurt, 
isn't it?” she said, bending over him kindly. 

“T don’t know ; it pains me.” 

“Try to get up, and come with me to the church 
porch,” entreated Essie, in a coaxing voice. She was 
in her wise, womanly mood again, and knew that 
this poor boy must not be left lying on the cold 
ground ; at any cost he must be roused from his 
lethargy, and taken to a place of shelter. But he 
scarcely seemed to hear what she was saying. 

“Do come,” she pleaded, with her hand on the 
rough-coated shoulder. 

“T don’t care to move,” he murmured indistinctly; 
and his poor bleeding head sank heavily upon his 
hands, 

The girl stood looking at him for a moment in 
silent consternation. And then, young as she was, 
she began at once to play that part in life which is 
generally allotted toa woman. True to her instincts, 
she saw that she must find spirit and energy for this 
stranger in his distress, and help him to save him- 
self, if he was to be saved at all. Somehow—by 
any means—he must be urged to put forth all 
his strength to reach the place of refuge. 

“Come,” she repeated, in a firmer tone ¢ “ you must 
get up and lean on me; we'll go together to the 
porch, and by-and-bye someone will come from the 
farm and find us.” 

“TI wish you’d go away and leave me,” said a 
muffled voice. His face was still buried in his hands. 
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“No, I won’t!” she cried, with sudden fire; “ you 
are a bad boy to tell me to leave you. You must 
and shall get up. I will not leave you—do you 
hear, Osbert Revell? I will not leave you !” 

The passion of her tone and words seemed to strike 
right through the cloud that was settling down 
upon his brain. She spoke so clearly, and grasped 
his arm in such a determined fashion, that he made 
an effort to shake off his stupor, and looked up at 
the young face leaning over him. It was as earnest 
and beautiful as if it had belonged to some fair 
being who was not of earth. The boy thought 
vaguely of a guardian angel. 

“‘T’ll try,” he answered feebly and confusedly. 
And he did try, then and there, to raise himself from 
the cold, damp sod; but the effort was a painful one. 
He was bruised and shaken by his fall ; and Essie 
knew, later on, that he had suffered more than he 
had ever told. 

After a smothered groan or two he rose slowly 
to his feet, and put one arm round the girl’s 
shoulders. Thus, bravely supported by his little 
guide, he was led with difficulty to the friendly old 
porch; and then he sank upon the seat in utter 
exhaustion. 

But Essie’s work was not yet done. Drawing 
her handkerchief out of her pocket, she bound up his 
head with tender, if unskilled, hands. She took 
off her own soft felt hat and made him wear it, 
although he offered a faint show of resistance. 

“ What will you do without it ?” he asked. 

“T shall do very well indeed,” she answered, as a 
gust of wind blew her rich hair about her like the 
folds of a veil. The light was fading ; the air was 
dark with snow ; but the two looked at each other, 
and saw each other’s faces. 

She saw a boy’s face, fifteen years old, brown 
skinned and well featured. The eyes that met 
hers were dark and deep-set, with a gleam of 
tenderness in their strong light. And as they ex- 
changed glances, sitting there in the broad shelter of 
the old porch, they forgot awhile that the storm 
was whirling all around them, and thought only of 
the curious chance which had thrown two strangers 
together. 

“T remember everything now,” he said, after a 
pause, “I borrowed my cousin William’s pony, and 
set off on a ride over the downs. The pony went 
well, and I rode on and on, not caring where I was 
going in the least.” 

“One may easily lose one’s way on the hills,” 
Essie remarked. 

“T don’t know these parts,” he went on. “ I came 
to Cumberdown to spend my Christmas holidays ; 
but the holidays turned out to be very slow. There 
really is nothing for a man—I mean a fellow—to do 
in the country. Of course I ought to have foreseen 
the snowstorm, but I didn’t. I simply rode on and 
got lost; and then Star made a stumble and threw 
me. I wonder what has become of him ?” 

“Was he a white pony ?” asked Essie, 
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“Quite white. Did you see him ?” 

“T saw him just before I heard you call; and I 
thought he was a sort of bogie,” she said, with a 
smile. ‘‘ He frightened me a little.” 

“Are you ever frightened? I thought you were 
wonderfully brave. If it hadn’t been for you, I 
should be lying out there half-dead. You are very 
plucky, and nice, and good.” 

“T’m not good.” The black lashes veiled the 
gentle grey eyes. “I stole away from home without 
telling anyone ; but I think they will know where I 
am. Job knew that I was coming to the church.” 

“Then they will follow you presently,” said the 
boy, suppressing a sigh. “I wonder how I shall get 
back to Cumberdown to-night? I’m one great bruise 
from head to foot.” 

“Cumberdown is miles away. You'll have to 
come to grandfather’s farm and sleep there. Grand- 
father is a kind man, and I know there is a spare 
room.” 

“That’s a beautiful arrangement,” said Osbert 
Revell, languidly closing his dark eyes. 

The daylight was fast fading away. Essie, cold 
and hungry now, began to think, with many a pang, 
of her mother sitting alone by the fire in the lavender 
room. She was almost sure that they would come to 
look for her at the church ; but one could never be 
quite certain of anything. It was possible that they 
might seek for her in another direction, and then 
the night would set in; and the thought of miser- 
able hours, spent in the darkness, was more than she 
could bear. Brave as she had been, her spirit was 
giving way at last; and unconsciously a slight sob 
eseaped her. 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked the boy by her side. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, fighting resolutely with 
a strong desire to cry, and trying to speak in a 
natural voice. 

“ But there is something wrong with you! How 
you are trembling! It’s a shame for me to sit here 
and do nothing to help you.” 

He put out a half-frozen hand, and tried to clasp 
her cold little fingers. 

“We can’t do anything—we must just wait,” she 
said, nestling up to him a little closer, and finding a 
sense of comfort in this companionship in misfortune. 
“But I’m very sorry—it’s harder for you than for 
me, because you are hurt. I wonder if they'll ever 
come! Mother will be getting very anxious.” 

“You have a mother, then? My mother is dead ; 
she died in India. My father is a soldier.” 

“A soldier !” Essie repeated. ‘‘ Are you going to 
be one too ?” 

“No; I think not. My father will be coming 
home soon ; and I shall be glad to see him, and have 
a home of my own. At present there’s only school ; 
and I don’t care much about Cumberdown.” 

“Squire Revell lives at Cumberdown. I’ve heard 
my grandfather speak of him,” said Essie. 

“Yes; he is my uncle. Of course it is good of 
him to ask me to spend the holidays at his place ; 
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but I don’t get on very well with my cousin Williati, 
And my aunt doesn’t like me. She thinks me a 
nuisance.” 

“That’s what my aunts think of me—exactly,” 
Essie remarked. 

“Aunts and uncles are rather a cold-hearted 
race,” said the boy confidentially. “How do you 
get on with grandparents? I’ve never seen mine,” 

“Oh, they are much better than uncles and aunts, 
My grandfather is very kind.” 

“ Well, I should like to see my grandparents,” said 
Osbert, in a thoughtful tone. “ But my father and 
my uncle say that it wouldn’t be of the slightest 
use if I forced myself upon them. They were 
angry with my mother for marrying ; and they are 
her people, you understand. My father’s parents 
died long ago.” 

“Yes; I understand.” Essie nodded gravely, 
“But they must be very unkind if they refuse to 
see you. If your mother is dead, they ought to 
forgive her.” 

“T don’t think their forgiveness is of any conse- 
quence now. They ought to have forgiven her while 
she was living,” said the lad, with a sigh. 

There was a pause. “ Oh, if they would but come !” 
thought Essie, biting her lips lest another sob should 
escape her. Osbert sat silently by her side ; he had 
closed his eyes again, but his stiff fingers were still 
enfolding hers in a tight clasp. 

“ There’s a light !” she cried, springing up with a 
suddenness that startled her drowsy companion. 
“There’s a light! it’s moving about, up and down, 
Oh, how glad Iam! It’s Job—and he’s wobbling 
the lantern !” 

Her cry of joy was answered by a hoarse shout ; 
and presently two figures were dimly seen approach- 
ing the porch. Job had not come alone ; he was 
waving his lantern as wildly as usual, and_ the 
fitful light revealed Jemima, looking very tall and 


strong, in a long cloak with a hood drawn over her 
head. 


“Tf ever there was a naughty girl born into this 
present evil world,” said Jemima solemnly, “ that 
girl, Miss Essie, is you.” 


CHAPTER V. 
“WHO IS TO TELL HER?” 


=. the faint light of the lantern 
was thrown upon the old door- 
posts of the farmhouse, Essi 

felt at home; and a sense of 
comfort and thankfulness sank 
deeply into her heart. Jemima 
had taken Osbert entirely into 
her own hands; and when 
Tabitha and Harriet appeared, 
she explained in a few words 
that he was Squire Revell’s nephew, and had met 
with an accident. ° 
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The Brittons fell to work immediately to get a 
room ready for the unexpected guest. They were 
not sorry to have the Squire’s nephew under their 
roof; and while Essie was clasped in her mother’s 
arms, Jemima was busy about the lad, who was 
really in no condition to help himself. She was a 
capable woman, and did all that her experience 
could suggest to ward off any ill effects from the 
fatigue and exposure which he had suffered. The 
cut on the head was not very deep, and his sigh of 
satisfaction on touching the pillow was scarcely 
breathed when he sank into a profound slumber. 

A change of weather came with the dawn. The 
snow had ceased to fall, and although the clouds still 
hung overhead, they were high up, and broken into 
soft grey folds which promised to roll away by-and- 
bye and leave the sky clear. On the ground every- 
thing was wrapped in a thick white covering ; here 
and there a bush or a dwarfed tree broke up 
the wavy white surface of the uplands; but the 
scene was monotonous on the whole, and beautiful, 
but grave. Essie felt this, but it did not sadden her ; 
she enjoyed the cold, still beauty of the landscape, 
and was not without many a grateful thought of 
what might have been. 

Osbert woke late in the morning to find himself in 
a strange room, with quaint old chintz curtains 
looped around him. He was lying in an ancient 
bed, which had four carved posts ornamented with 
brass ; on the floor was a carpet covered with 
prodigious bunches of roses, and roses (also of vast 
size) were repeated on the ewer and basin. The 
whole thing seemed to him like some fantastic 
continuation of his dream. He rubbed his eyes, 
half-inclined to believe that he was still asleep, and 
almost afraid of waking up to full consciousness in 
the porch of Hillstone Church. 

But when Jemima appeared, bearing a heavily 
laden tray, the sense of unreality vanished. He was 
quite ready for breakfast, and not too much exhausted 
to ask a question or two. 

“How is the little girl who was with me in the 
snowstorm ?” he inquired, complacently chipping an 
ege. 

“Miss Essie Britton, sir? She’ve woke up as 
fresh as a kitten,” Jemima answered, with her usual 
briskness, “I only wish her poor mother was half 
as bright as Miss Essie is. We shan’t have Mrs, 
Arthur Britton with us much longer.” 

“Do you mean that the poor little girl’s mother is 
dying?” The boy spoke in an altered tone, and his 
dark eyes were full of intense pity and sorrow. 

“Yes, sir; that’s just what I do mean, and down- 
right grieved I be to say it. I was here when Mr. 
Arthur brought his pretty bride to see his father ; 
and no one ever thought in those days that trouble 
Was a-coming to her.” 

“What was the trouble that came?” Osbert 
asked. 

“Her husband went away to ’Merica, sir, to make 
a better home for her—anyhow, that’s what he 
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said. He started when Miss Essie was little more 
than a baby, and he’s never come back. At first he 
used to send home money to his wife; but that 
stopped, and now there’s nought but silence.” 

“ And she is dying, you say? Does her little girl 
know ?” 

“‘ Ah, sir, who’s to tell her? 
cruel to hide the truth.” 

Osbert did not care as much for his breakfast as 
he had done a little while ago. No sooner had 
Jemima turned her back than his lips quivered, and 
a mist dimmed his sight. 

Mr. Britton had sent a messenger to Cumberdown, 
nearly four miles off, to assure Squire Revell of his 
nephew’s safety ; and to say that as the lad was 
bruised and stiff it would be well if he could remain 
for a day or two in his present quarters. Osbert 
was perfectly willing to stay at the farm; but he 
was grave and quiet, and still felt as if he were in a 
waking dream. 

He found Essie in the parlour, a room seldom 
used, in which a fire had been kindled for his 
benefit. She was standing close to the latticed 
window when he came in, and a soft burst of sun- 
light, breaking through the grey clouds, lit up her 
delicate face. He had not realised until this moment 
that she was more than an everyday pretty child. 
Her grace and beauty astonished him ; the light in 
her grey eyes held him spellbound : and when she 
spoke, her voice seemed to vibrate with a peculiarly 
sweet tone. 

“Oh, I am glad you are able to come down-stairs,” 
she said. “ We were afraid last night that you 
were hurt very badly.” 

“T am nearly well, thank you,” he answered. 
“ Did you have a good night ?” 

“Yes; but mother did not sleep soundly.” Her 
face was troubled. “But she is coming down here 
for a few minutes, presently. It will not hurt her, 
and she would like to see you.” 

He almost started when she crept in, a fragile 
figure in a loose grey woollen gown. It was strange 
that Essie did not see the approaching shadow ; 
Mrs. Britton was so wan and frail that all the rest of 
the family trembled in her presence. Essie alone 
was at her ease, and seemed firmly to believe that 
her mother would get well in the spring. 

Ellen Britton was too weak to talk much, but she 
took Osbert’s hand and asked a few kindly questions 
about his school-life. There was something so 
motherly in this sick woman that the boy began to 
feel the ache of an old want. He had never known 
his own mother, and the thought of Essie’s coming 
sorrow was almost more than his young heart could 
bear. He had been lonely always; he was well 
accustomed to loneliness; but how would Essie 
face the terribly changed life that was awaiting 
her ? 

“You are looking very sad,” said the little girl, 
after a pause. Mrs. Britton had gone back to her 
room and left them together. 


And yet it’s bitter 
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“T am sad,’ Osbert answered gravely, “ to see 
your mother so ill.” 

Essie started. ‘Oh, but she'll get better when 
the bright weather comes,” she said quickly. 

“Do you think that she will, Essie ?” he used her 
name for the first time. ‘‘ Don’t you feel that it’s 
best to face a dreadful truth? Don’t you know that 
comfort never can come until we have met the worst 
that can happen? I wish—oh, poor child—I wish 
you could see what I do!” 

Boy as he was, he had spoken from a kind heart 
and a delicate instinct, knowing that he had done her 
yood service. She understood his meaning plainly ; 
her perfectly colourless face told him that his work 
was accomplished ; and for some minutes he suffered 
keenly for her sake. He was glad when she left the 
room and went softly up-stairs to her mother; it was 
not often that he shed tears, but he had no need to 
blush for those that fell from his eyes that day. 

When he saw Essie again, it was in the afternoon, 
He was sitting alone in the parlour, turning over 
some dusty volumes of an old magazine. Tabitha 
and Harriet had brought the books to amuse him, 
and finding him little disposed for conversation, they 
had gone away to their household duties, leaving 
him a black cat as a companion. The cat purred 
drowsily, the burning logs crackled, and the day- 
light slowly faded as Osbert sat musing with his 
eyes resting on the fire. Looking up suddenly, he 
found that Essie had come in with a noiseless step, 
and was standing near him. 

“Tt is true,” she said, under her breath. 
it now. She will have to go.” 

The boy said nothing. 


“T see 


But he put out his 


hand and took hers, drawing her gently into a seat 
by his side. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SUDDEN LEAVE-TAKINGS, 

T was a quiet Sunday morning in 
October, and the sunshiny calm 
of autumn rested on the hills. 
Overhead was a pale sky with 
deep blue clefts here and there ; 
the wind soft that 
seareely a blade of grass was 
stirred by its gentle breath. 

Essie, looking tall and slender in her black frock, 

was standing on the sunny slope of the churehyard, 

and gazing silently on her mother's grave. 

It seemed to her as if a whole lifetime had gone 
by since a shivering boy and girl had taken refuge 
in the old porch together. But it was not yet a 
year ago since the snowstorm; and Ellen Britton 
had passed away with the first April flowers. And 
now this quiet girl in mourning, living her sad life 
as patiently as she could, was thinking over the 
past, and wondering if the future would ever bring 
the old gladness back again. 


was so 
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She had written to the Browns, telling them of 
her mother’s death ; but no reply had come. Still, 
Essie did not for an instant dream that they had 
forgotten her; she watched and waited for a letter 
every day. Very sadly and quietly the weeks 
were vliding on. At the farmhouse there were no 
changes in the daily routine ; her aunts seemed to 
grow more snappish, she thought ; but her grand- 
father was always at hand to keep them within 
bounds. He was doubly kind and tender to the 
motherless child, and kept her frequently by his 
side. 

Tabitha and Harriet had 
church this morning. 


accompanied her to 
Martin was away from Hill- 
stone ; and Mr. Britton, whose walking powers were 
failing, had chosen to stay at home. Service was 
over, and the two aunts had walked on while Essie 
was lingering beside the grave. 

She presently followed them at a distance. Sad 
as she was, the air and light seemed sweet, and the 
hills were beautiful with their varying tints and 
shadows ; it was pleasant to walk slowly over the 
short grass and listen to the tinkle of sheep-bells. 
The path ran up a steep ascent; and suddenly, as 
Essie lifted her eyes, she was startled to see Job, 
the farm-boy, on the summit of the rise, gesticulating 
violently. In the next minute her Aunt Harriet 
came hurrying back to her. 

“ Essie,” she panted, “did you see Dr. Hyde in 
church ?” 

“Yes, aunt; he was there,” the girl answered, 
beginning to tremble at the thought of a new trouble, 

“Then Job will overtake him before he gets home. 
Run, Job.” 

“What has happened ?” Essie managed to ask. 
But Harriet was not able to reply; and Tabitha 
spoke at last with an effort. 

“Your grandfather has fallen through the trap- 
door in the hay-loft. Don’t ask any more; we'd 
best save our breath and get home.” 

Home! Poor Essie, with a sinking heart, was 
wondering how long the old farm would be a home 
for her? She knew enough of the family affairs 
to be aware that Martin had formed an attachment 
to a woman who was not noticed by Mr. Britton. 
While the old man lived, he would never consent ta 
the marriage ; but if his life was cut short, there 
would be no doubt as to the course that Martin 
would take. 

The time of suspense was very brief. ‘The farmer 
lived just long enough to see his daughters on 
their return from church; but he had not strength 
for any leave-taking. The blow had fallen so 
suddenly that Tabitha and Harriet were stunned; 
and Essie, creeping away to hide herself in the 
kitchen with Jemima, felt too much dazed even to 
think of the future. The week that followed that 
dreadful Sunday seemed to go by like a dream. 

It was soon made known to the sisters that they 
must seek another abode. Martin 
the farm—in fact, he had been at the head of it for 


would) manage 
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years—and he would bring his bride home after 
Christmas. Tabitha and Harriet would have to go. 
The bride-elect had declared that she would be sole 
inistress of the house ; moreover, it had been known 
to her that the two spinsters had bitterly opposed 
the match, and she was resolved to make them feel 
the weight of her displeasure. Martin proposed that 
they should take Essie with them. 

Tabitha and Harriet refused at once, flatly and 
decidedly, to be troubled with Arthur’s child. Their 
father had said that she should always have a home 
at the farm. Martin, as they told him, was bound 
to keep her under his roof and provide for her. 

November went slowly by while they were all still 
wrangling over the future of their forlorn niece. 
b 


The girl herself toak no part in their disputes ; she 
was passive and hopeless, and grew thinner every 
day. She had written again to the Browns, telling 
them of her grandfather's death, and asking them 
to find a heme for her in London. Day after day 
her sad eyes watched for a letter, but none came ; 
and so the weary winter dragged itself away. It 
was on the 23rd of December that her aunts 
turned their backs upon the old farm. They said 
a cold good-bye to Essie ; and she stood at the door 
with Jemima, watching the waggon as it heavily 
ascended the road across the slopes. 

“ Nothing but leave-takings,” she thought mourn- 
fully. And then Jemima’s voice, rough and kindly, 
broke in upon her dark reverie. 
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“Miss Essie, you poor lamb, don’t be standin’ 
there in a dream, and catchin’ your death of cold. 
Come in, and drink a guod cup o’ tea in my kitchen.” 

Essie was quite accustomed to obey Jemima. 
She turned silently away from the door, and sat 
down with a listless air in a chair by the bright fire. 
As of old, this farm kitchen was a cheery place on a 
bleak day ; the logs crackled merrily; the cat and 
the kettle kept up a sleepy duet ; and Jemima, in 
afternoon cap and gown, was looking her smartest 
and best. She pulled the table close to the fire and 
poured out tea, talking all the while. 

“This is the last day that it’ll be my kitchen,” 
she said, surveying her shining pots and pans 
thoughtfully. “I wonder if the new girl'll keep it 
clean ?” 

“Jemima, what are you saying?” Essie looked 
up from the fire with a start, and turned pale. 

“The truth is, missy, that I’m goin’ home to- 
morrow to spend Christmas with my friends, and 
I bain’t comin’ back here no more. It’s well known 
through the whole country that the new Mrs. 
Britton have got the worst temper in the world ; 
a trumpery, dressy thing she always was. And, 
missy, she have taken it into her head to make a 
slave of you. She says that if her husband means 
to keep his niece they can do with one servant. 
You'll have to scrub, and wash, and do rough work 
if you stay here.” 

“T can’t stay ; I can’t bear it ; I must go!” 

The girl had risen from her seat, and stood looking 
at Jemima with dilated eyes, pushing away the hair 
from her forehead with both hands. The woman 
came towards her kindly, with a soothing touch. 

“Yes, you must go, my dear. I can't abide to 
think of you here, with no one to take your part,” 
she said. “Haven't you no friends to go to in 
London 2?” 

“T will go right back to the Browns.” 

Essie spoke these words with sudden resolution, 
and then sank back into her chair. All her languor 
had vanished in a moment. It almost seemed to 
her that the voices of the dead were sounding in 
lier ears, urging her to use speed and be gone. 

“Now that’s right,” cried Jemima, clapping her 
hands. “ Hart, the carrier, ‘ll pick me up at two 
to-morrow afternoon. As to your uncle, he'll be 
away from the farm first thing in the morning, and 
won’t be back till night. There’s none to hinder 
you goin’, and we shall be together all the way 
to the railway station. Have ye got any money, 
Miss Essie ?” 

“T have three pounds. Mother told me to keep 
them till they were wanted ; and they are wanted 
now, badly enough,” Essie replied. 

New life seemed to come to the girl with this 
determination to fly from Hillstone. Old longings 
woke up again in her heart; old voices seemed to 
call to her out of the happy past. With Jemima’s 


help, she set to work to pack the boxes that had 
been brought from London; and the lavender room 


was quickly stripped of all the little relics which 
Ellen Britton had left behind. That night she laid 
her head on the pillow with a sense of hope and 
rest. 

Martin, who had some business to settle at a 
distance, went off socn after daybreak, as Jemima 
had predicted. The morning was sunny and quiet, 
and Essie could spare an hour to go and look 
at some of her old haunts about the farm and on the 
hills. She climbed to the top of the height from 
which she could just see the spire of the little 
church ; but she did not pay a last visit to the 
graveyard. The spot was deeply imprinted on her 
memory ; her heart was clinging to one green mound 
now softly touched by December sunshine ; but 
she could think of a time of reunion and eternal 
peace. 

At two o’clock, Hart, the carrier, stopped at the 
farmyard gate ; and Essie’s boxes were carried out 
of the house. Nancy, the dairymaid, bade her a 
friendly good-bye, and Job parted from her with 
evident regret. She had left a note for her uncle 
in the sitting-room, but it did not contain many 
words ; under the circumstances there was very 
little that could well be said. She had simply told 
him that she had gone back to live with old 
friends in London; and that was all. 

Perhaps if Jemima had known that Essie had not 
recently heard from the Browns, she would not have 
counselled this sudden leave-taking. But Jemima, 
kind of heart as she was, had all the dense ignorance 
of a country-woman, born and bred afar from town 
life. To simple souls like her, the world always 
seems to be standing still; London appeared to 
her imagination to be very much like other places, 
only a little larger and more crowded ; and Essie 
was going where she would be sure to receive a 
hearty welcome. She had seen photographs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and little presents which 
they had bestowed on Essie and her mother; and 
it was to her a right and natural thing for the friend- 
less girl to go back to the shelter of their roof. 
Moreover, she was firmly convinced that the worst 
misfortune which could befall Essie would be to 
fall into the hands of her Uncle Martin’s promised 
wife. She knew that if Essie had remained at the 
farm she would, indeed, have been left without a 
single friend. 

The girl herself was not troubled with any doubts 
about the course that she was taking. She was going 
back to the beloved scenes of her childhood ; going 
back to the schools, and the grey chapel with its 
tranquil associations. As she sat under the carrier's 
tilt, she was looking forward with perfect confidence 
to the renewal of dear old ties. Hart and Jemima 
talked, and the strong mare plodded on ; but Essie 
neither felt the jolting of the cart, nor listened to 
the rough country voices. Her thoughts ran far 
ahead of the carrier and his steed, and she had given 
dull care the go-by for the time. 

It was nearly dusk when the London train came 
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into the quiet Hillstone Station. LEssie’s ticket for 
Waterloo had been duly taken; her boxes were 
in the van ; and she carried away a last impression of 
Jemima standing on the platform and waving an 
umbrella in the twilight. 





CHAPTER VII. 


COMING BACK. 


ONDON again; the roar and 
rattle of the Strand; the 
brilliant lights; the cheerful 
din which Essie liad loved 
so long. Many a time she 
had heard and seen it all in 
dreams, and had opened her 
eyes to find herself in the 
bare lavender room when the 
dawn was creeping coldly across the desolate hills. 
But although her heart throbbed with gladness at 
this return to her true home, she never for an in- 
stant forgot the grave that she had left at Hillstone. 

All the life and spirit of the London-born child 
had come back as the cab turned into Beaufort 
Buildings. When the driver stopped at the well- 
known door, she was out on the pavement in an 
instant, and pulled the bell with a confident hand. 
The ring was answered just as quickly asof old. A 
smart young woman in a muslin apron and a pretty 
mob cap stood looking at her with astonished eyes. 

“Is Mrs. Brown at home ?” Essie asked. 

“Yes,” the servant replied at once. 

“Oh, I’m very glad,” exclaimed Essie, involunt- 
arily. “She won’t be at all surprised to see me ; 
she must have had my letter. Bring in the boxes, 
please,” she added, turning briskly to the cabman, 

The man obeyed her summons, and the trunks, 
one rather large and the other very small, were 
deposited in the entry. Essie paid the fare with 
cheerful alacrity, and the hall door was shut, These 
proceedings had taken place in a few minutes, and 
the maid had stood looking on, mute and_ be- 
wildered; all the while. 

“T remember that Ann was going to leave. You 
are a new servant, ( suppose ?” said Essie, surveying 
her with a kindly air. 

“Yes; I only came last week,” the girl answered. 

* Ah! you'll be very happy here; everyone always 
is. How smart the house looks! The hall lamp is 
quite new, and the canvas is lovely. I wonder that 
Mrs. Brown didn’t come out when she heard the 
cab!” 

The servant murmured something indistinctly 
about Mrs. Brown’s feebleness. 

“Feeble? Oh, I’m so sorry; that’s why she 
didn’t write to me. She’s in the dear old room, of 
course.” And Essie turned the handle of the parlour 
door without an instant’s hesitation. 

But what a change had come over the “ dear old 
Toom ” | 
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The place seemed enchanted to her, coming back 
so suddenly after long absence. The light of two 
lamps was subdued by rose-coloured shades ; but the 
fire blazed brightly, flickering over rich hangings of 
warm brown and red, touching bits of old china and 
fancifully ornamented clocks set on brackets, and 
illuminating the figure of an old lady in a black satin 
gown. She was holding a screen of green feathers 
to shade her face from the firelight, and her fragile 
white hand was decked with diamond rings that 
flashed and glittered restlessly. Essie stood still, and 
her heart, which had been beating so gaily, seemed to 
stop throbbing and become heavy and cold. 

“TI beg pardon,” she began, in a trembling tone; 
““T came to see Mrs. Brown.” 

“Where is Patson?” demanded the old lady 
petulantly. She spoke in a thin voice which had a 
flute-like note in it still. “I never see people ; 
Patson always settles everything.” 

Dismayed as she was, Essie could not help looking 
at the old lady curiously. She was as unlike the 
original Mrs. Brown as it was possible for any human 
being to be; her delicate, high-bred face might 
have been beautiful once, and there was a charming 
dignity in her look and bearing, but it was impos- 
sible to think of her as good-natured and hospit- 
able. 

“TI beg pardon,” the intruder repeated gently. “I 
have come from the country—a long way off—to see 
Mrs. Brown.” 

“Well, I am Mrs. Browne ; but I don’t see people 
as a rule. Patson does that sort of thing. I don’t 
know why they let you come in here.” 

Essie’s bewilderment was increasing every moment. 
She glanced round the room with the vague notion 
that she had come to the wrong street and the 
wrong house ; and then her gaze came back again to 
the little old lady with the flashing rings and screen 
of green feathers. 

Someone entered the room behind her with a quiet 
step, and then a sedate voice asked who she was and 
what she wanted? Essie turned round and faced 
the new-comer with a decided feeling of relief. 

“T am Essie Britton,” she said frankly. “ Mother 
and I used to live here ; and now I’ve come back to 
Mrs. Brown. If I could see her, I know she would 
let me stay. Mother is dead, and grandfather too.” 

“What is it all about, Patson?” inquired the old 
lady peevishly. “Why does she stand talking 
there? Send her away, and bring me some arrow- 
root,” 

Patson was a plain, squarely built woman of 
fifty, with keen, bright eyes, full of intelligence, that 
seemed to read one through and through. She 
answered her mistress in a quiet voice, attentively 
studying Essie at the same moment. 

“There is a mistake, ma’am,” she said. “ It’s 
quite natural; I can see how it happened. This 
young girl used to live with the Mrs. Brown who let 
lodginzs, and she’s come to this house thinking that 
the other Mrs. Brown lives here still.” 
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“Doesn't she live here still? Oh, where shall I 
go? What shall I do?” 

The distress in the poor child’s tone and manner 
seemed to irritate the old lady very much, Mrs, 
Browne did not like to witness distress ; it shook 
her nerves and gave her an uncomfortable night. 

“Take her away, Patson,” she said hastily. 
“ And don’t forget that I will have arrowroot for my 
supper.” 

Patson took Essie gently by the arm and led her 
out of the room. 

The young housemaid, standing in the hall with a 
Hushed face, was looking ruefully at the boxes. She 
flashed an indignant glance at the stranger, but 
Essie scarcely noticed her. The girl was feeling 
that everything had changed; that she was more 
utterly alone in the world than she had thought; 
that she could not bear her life any longer. And 
then Patson’s hand was laid upon her shoulder, 
and Patson’s composed voice recalled her scattered 
senses, 

“Come down into the kitchen and warm yourself 
by the fire. While I am preparing the arrowroot, 
you can tell me your story,” the good woman said 
quietly. 

“Why do you ask her to go down-stairs?” de- 
manded the housemaid angrily. “ You know she’s 
a fraud. Do get rid of her, for goodness’ sake, before 
she steals the silver.” 

A moment ago, Essie had thought that her cup of 
misery could not contain another drop. But when 
she heard it insinuated that she was a thief, her 
agony burst forth into a passionate ery. 

“Let me see someone who knows me!” she 
wailed. “Surely everyone isn’t dead and gone! 
Surely there ’s someone left who knew me in the dear 
old days when [ went to the Savoy School!” 

“Hush,” said Patson. “If you cry I shan’t be 
able to help you. Make haste, now, and come down- 
stairs with me.” 

“ You ‘ll repent your folly, Mrs. Patson,” exclaimed 
the housemaid, waxing furious. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
turn her into the street, boxes and all?” 

“One of these days, Maria, youll know why not. 
That is, if your heart is ever softened, as I hope it 
may be for your own sake.” 

Something in Patson’s tone and manner had a 
quieting effect upon the housemaid, She turned 
and went away up-stairs, and Essie followed her 
new friend into the kitchen. 

Here, too, there were changes and improvements, 
but the girl was far too heartsick to heed them. 
She sat down in a comfortable chair because Patson 
placed her in it; but when food was set before her 
she burst into tears. 

“Now, don't ery yet,” said the kind creature 
soothingly. “ Just keep back your tears till you ’ve 
told me about your friends—your school friends, you 
know.” 

Essie dried her eyes, and then, with one of her 
sudden impulses, she started to her feet. 


“It’s Christmas Eve!” she cried, clasping her 
hands. “They'll be decorating the Savoy Chapel 
to-night, and Kate and Adrian will be there.” 

“It’s half-past eight,” said Patson. “Yes, I 
daresay they will be there. And it wouldn’t be 
amiss if we went round to the Chapel. Here’s the 
arrowroot, all ready. Now, do you come up-stairs 
with me and wait outside the drawing-room door 
while I take it to my mistress. While she’s busy 
with her supper we ‘ll go out together.” 

“The verger knows me!” Essie was far too 
much excited to be silent. “And the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress—oh, if I can but see them! 
Won't you please to be quick, Mrs. Pat a 

Patson took a thick fur-lined cloak from a peg, 
and a respectable black bonnet. 

“You may carry these up-stairs for me,” she said. 
“T must take the tray. Just let me get mistress 
settled, and you shan’t complain of my slowness.” 

Everything seemed smoothed for Essie that night. 
Mrs. Browne was easily settled ; she made no ob- 
jection when Patson said it was necessary for her to 
go out for a few minutes; and she merely asked, 
in a languid tone, what had become of the young 
person ? 

“She has friends in the neighbourhood, ma’am,” 
said Patson quietly. “Iam going to manage every- 
thing. There’s no harm in the girl, but it was a 
pity, ma’am, that she came in here upsetting your 
nerves. If I hadn’t been busy up-stairs, attending to 
master, it wouldn’t have happened. The child 
herself is sorry enough that she disturbed you.” 

“Qh, it has all passed off,” Mrs. Browne answered, 
lazily tasting the arrowroot. “She was rather 
pretty, wasn’t she, and quite ladylike ?” 

“You are very quick at noticing things, ma’am.” 
Patson spoke with respectful appreciation of her 
mistress’s powers. ‘‘ Yes; I did observe myself that 
she was pretty and ladylike.” 

In the next minute she was in the entry, putting 
on bonnet and cloak in a silent, swift fashion which 
Essie, even in her impatience, noticed with gratitude, 
Then, without any more words, the two went forth 
into the noisy Strand, walking as fast as the crowds 
would let them. 

Patson knew that her companion was trembling ; 
and when, after a few minutes’ walk, they reached 
the iron gates of the Savoy Chapel and a sob broke 
from Essie unawares, the woman felt her eyes growing 
dim. She believed in this girl, and had suddenly 
and unreasonably taken her into her heart. It 
was one of those swift likings which may, or may 
not, be justified by after experience. Anyhow, the 
most sensible people are, now and again, swayed by 
preferences and fancies which dominate their minds 
and lead them out of the beaten tracks of life. 

Lights were shining through the chapel windows, 
and Essie’s heart throbbed with thankfulness at the 
sight of those welcome gleams. She ran quickly 
down the stone steps and passed under the low arch 
of the door with “a firm tread. No sooner did she 
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find herself within those familiar walls again than 
the old sense of peace and protection came back. 
Her tears were dried, her courage rose, and all her 
fears vanished. The lights shone here and there 
like stars, revealing glimpses of white marble and 
gold, and touching the faces of those who were 
nearest the railing at the east end, 
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would have been charmed with the countenance and 
pose. But the picture only lasted a moment. 

‘“* Kate,” said Essie, in a low voice—“ Adrian—I 
have come back.” 

The two young people started, then turned to greet 
the speaker with a quiet warmth of welcome which 
proved that-she was dear to them both. If Patson 





“* Adrian, I have come back.’” 


Two of these faces were more brightly illuminated 
than the rest. One was a girl’s face, gentle and 
pretty, with eyes uplifted; the other, a youth's, was 
beautiful with that saintly kind of beauty which 
seems to belong especially to the pictures of St. 
John. He, too, was looking up, and the light 
brought out the delicate outlines of his face and 
touched the fair hair that was swept back from his 
forehead. As he stood there, tall and slight, holding 
awreath made of scarlet berries and white flowers, he 
looked like one who had resolved to dedicate his 
whole life to some sacred purpose; and an_ artist 


had felt any doubts about the stranger, they were 
pacified at that moment. 

In a few seconds, a little group had gathered 
round the returned girl; and Kate Witherstone, 
holding her hand in a tight clasp, invited her to come 
home that very night to her father’s house. 

“Do come with us, Essie,” she said, “and then we 
can tell you about all that has happened to the poor 
Browns. It is a sad story.” 

But Patson interposed ; there was not a minute to 
spare, she explained, as her mistress would be waiting 
impatiently for her return. And as Essie’s boxes 
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were already left at Beaufort Buildings, it would be 
best for the girl to find a shelter there. To-morrow 
all her young friends would see her again; to-night 
she was tired and excited, and must go to rest 
without delay. 

“ But will your mistress really let me stay ?” asked 
Essie, astonished at Patson’s cool way of deciding 
the matter. 

“Indeed she will, my dear,” the woman answered, 
in her quiet voice. ‘“ And you'll know, later or, 
why I have acted as I’ve done to-night.” 


CHAPTER Viti. 


MADE HAPPY. 


T would be difficult to 
describe Essie’s feelings 
that night when she 
found herself in a room 
which appeared to have 
been specially prepared 
for her use. There was 
a suspicion of magic 
about it all. 

She did not know the 
room in which she was in- 

stalled by Patson. In Mrs, 
Brown’s time it had been occu- 
pied by a lodger, and was 
doubtless furnished in the comfortable, but worm- 
eaten, fashion which reigned in Beaufort Buildings 
in those days. Now, it had been turned into a 
dainty modern apartment, with a smart brass bed- 
stead, and a gay silken quilt of eider-down. There 
were curtains of olive-brown serge,, bordered with 
red ball-fringe, which kept out any possible draughts 
from the windows; and there was a pretty wash- 
stand with cream-coloured ware, and a wardrobe 
with looking-glass doors. The boxes had been 
brought up-stairs by the old street-porter; but Essie 
was too tired to take out anything save the things 
that were needed for immediate use. 

The house was perfectly still; but out of doors 
there were the usual noises—the ceaseless, familiar 
roar of that old London which never sleeps. Patson 
had come to say good-night, and ask if she wanted 
anything ; but Essie was too much exhausted to 
wonder how everything had been managed so com- 
fortably. Even her discouraging reception seemed 
like a half-forgotten dream. 

It was a new home, indeed, inhabited by new 
Brownes ; but the old home and the old Browns 
could not easily be banished from her mind. As 
she closed her eyes, her mother’s face was clearer 
than any of the other faces whose smiles had wel- 
comed her back. And then sleep came; a long, 
refreshing sleep, that lasted till morning. 

The waking up was bewildering and delightful. 
Hillstone and the bleak downs were far away ; she 
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was here among friends. And even if Mrs. Browne 
proceeded to give her immediate notice to quit, she 
might seek shelter with Kate Witherstone. 

But the notice to quit did not come. Mrs, 
Browne breakfasted in her own room, and Essie was 
served by Patson. The housemaid scrupulously 
avoided her. 

It was a sunshiny Christmas ; the grass and ivy 
of the Savoy Chapel were lightly sprinkled with 
hoar-frost, and glittered as if the churchyard had 
been strewn with gems. Essie thought of that 
December afternoon when she had knelt beside her 
mother in the chapel, and had prayed silently that 
she might come back. Her prayer was answered, 
and she had come back—alone. 

“Dear Essie,” said a voice at her side, “we are 
so glad to have you with us again. Here are father 
and mother longing to speak to you.” 

There are good, comfortable tradespeople who 
dwell in the Precinct, and take their seats in the 
Royal Chapel among their fellow-worshippers of 
high degree. Mr. and Mrs, Witherstone belonged 
to the shopkeeping class, and to look at them was to 
come into a region of comfort and homeliness. The 
wife was comely still ; and when you glanced from her 
to her daughter you saw how Kate had inherited 
her dimpled prettiness and pleasant eyes. But it was 
harder to say how Adrian had come by his chiselled 
features and saintly expression. The worthy couple 
were proud of their son, and loved him none the less 
because they did not fully understand him. 

It was Kate who had greeted Essie; a bright- 
faced Kate this morning, with a Christmas air about 
her that agreed with her rosy beauty. Adrian had 
gone into the vestry with the choristers, and pre- 
sently Essie knew that she should see him enter the 
chapel, white-robed and calm, to take his place in 
the choir. 

“Essie, child,” said Mrs. Witherstone, as_ they 
descended the steep steps, “you must spend Christ- 
mas Day with us, and then we’ll talk about your 
future.” 

All the hallowed associations were around the 
girl once more, and her heart was full of love and 
peace. She saw again the jewelled windows on 
which her child’s eyes had gazed so often in dreamy 
delight. The old splendour still lingered for her 
about this little sanctuary, which her imagination 
had believed to be the very gate of heaven; and 
glimpses of heaven had been so rare in that lonely 
farm among the hills, 

When the choristers came in, she looked at 
Adrian, and felt just that amount of awe which 
dignifies affection without chilling it. What a 
beautiful face he had, and what a happy day she 
was going to spend with these friends whom her 
heart had chosen ! 

And it was a happy day indeed. When the early 
dinner was over, and Mr. Witherstone and his wife 
betrayed their inclination to indulge in a snooze by 
the fire, the young people betook themselves to 
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another room, which overlooked the Strand. And 
then it was that Kate told Essie about the disap- 
pearance of the Browns. 

“It was very sudden,” said Kate gravely; “and 
it happened about a year after you were gone. Mr. 
Brown’s eldest son did something dreadful — we 
think that he forged his father’s name on a cheque 
—and Mr. Brown preferred to face ruin rather than 
disgrace. Anyhow, they had to sell their furniture 
and leave the house; and they left an address with 
their opposite neighbour, who promised to forward 
letters. We have heard no tidings of them.” 

“But the new Brownes?” Essie asked. “Do 
you know anything of them?” 

“We only know that the new Mr. Browne is the 
owner of the house, and when it was vacant he 
decided to live in it himself. His wife was very 
much displeased at the idea of living in the Strand ; 
but I suppose she has reconciled herself to the 
place. We see Mrs. Patson sometimes ; she comes 
to the shop and talks to my father. It seems that 
she is an old confidential servant, and has great 
influence over her master and mistress.” 

“ And now let us hear all that Essie has to tell 
about herself,” said Adrian. “She has been growing 
very tall and womanly while she has been away.” 

Afterwards, when Essie had told the sad, yet 
uneventful, history of her life at Hillstone, a silence 
fell upon all three. Adrian, sitting quietly in the 
gathering dusk, was thinking deeply, and her glance 
rested half timidly upon him now and then. . Per- 
haps it struck her that he, too, had changed while 
she was absent, and was even now crossing the line 
that divides the boy from the man. His features 
had altered but little. There were the same pure 
Greek outlines; indeed, it is seldom that an English 
face comes so near the antique models as did his. 
The blue eyes, gentle and grave, kept all the quiet- 
ness of expression which Essie remembered quite well. 

It was, and always had been, a remarkably 
beautiful face ; yet there were certain critics who 
had said that it was too cold and still. But Essie, 
who had studied it with a child’s keen perceptions, 
knew that it could soften with unexpected tender- 
ness. When she had been a very little girl, she had 
found a pleasure in looking at Adrian Witherstone, 
and associating him, in a vague fashion, with the 
angels. He had always seemed lifted high above 
all the other boys she had known; and her girlish 
fancy exalted him still. 

He met her gaze at-last, smiled at her gently, and 
then rose and went to the piano. Then he began to 
play one of the tunes which had been sung in the 
chapel that morning, and presently his sweet tenor 
voice filled the quiet room. 

“Oh, Mrs. Patson,” said Essie, at the close of the 
day, “I have been happier than I ever thought to 
be again !” 

“That’s just like the young,” Patson remarked. 
“No matter whether it’s a joy or a sorrow, it 
always takes them by surprise ; and when it’s gone, 
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they think nothing of the same kind will ever happen 
any more. It’s only when things have kept on 
happening for years and years that they get used to 
the pleasures and the troubles. And when we’ve 
got thoroughly used to things, so that they don’t 
move us much, it’s a sign that we’re soon going to 
leave them.” 

“T haven't got thoroughly used to things, and 
they do move me,” said Essie. 

“Of course they do, my dear. But they don't 
move my master and mistress—nothing to speak of. 
Well, I ’ve been settling something to-day, and I’ve 
had an easier task than I expected.” 

Essie waited to hear more. 

“ Just before you arrived,” Patson continued, “I 
had begun to inquire for a young girl who would be 
willing to wait on Mr. and Mrs. Browne, and read 
to them, and be a companion to them in their old 
age. I’d made up my mind to have a girl from the 
Savoy Schools, if I could get her. And then you 
came last night, as if you had been dropped from 
the clouds!” 

“How wonderful!” Essie felt a warm flood of 
tears rising to her eyes. “Am I really to stay here 
always ?” 

“ Always, as far as you can see; always, as long 
as you need a place of shelter. Even the nest was 
made ready for the stray bird!” Patson said, 
smiling. 

“That pretty room! Is it indeed to be mine?” 

“ Your very own,” Patson answered. 

The girl threw her arms round the kind woman's 
neck and kissed her. 

“T wish my mother could see me to-night,” she 
said, laying her soft young cheek on Patson’s bosom. 

“Perhaps she does, Essie. My mother has been 
in heaven many years; but if ever I have made 
anyone happy, I think she knows it, and is glad.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“OUR GRANDSON.” 


}OTHING astonishes old people as much as 
to find that children are grown up into 
men and women. No enchantments 
wrought by Egyptian magicians could 
seem as wonderful as this common marvel 
appears to those who have forgotten their own 
youth. Yesterday, the girl wore a pinafore and 
played with a doll; to-day, she puts on a costume in 
the latest fashion and tells you that she is going to 
be married. 

Essie had lived three years in Beaufort Build- 
ings, and had read the newspaper every day to 
the Brownes, before they discovered that she had be- 
come a young woman; a tall young woman, slender 
and graceful, with hair that had darkened a little, 
but kept its rich sunshiny brown, and eyes that 
were deeper and more beautiful than ever. 
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“*Tt’s charming—isn‘%t it?’ he cried.”—p. 31. 


It was the Ist of November, and Essie and Kate 
and Adrian had come out of the chapel after 
service and strolled away to the Thames Embank- 
ment. There was autumn sunshine everywhere ; 
the river glittered; here and there a golden leaf 
drifted through the air; the great clock-tower of 
Westminster rose into a faint blue sky crossed 
with misty bars of autumnal cloud. It seemed 
to Essie that the words of the Epistle and Gospel 
were still sounding in her ears. The river flowed 
on, the people came and went, but she could see 
the endless procession with the seals upon their 
foreheads, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands, 


“ Adrian is one of them,” she 
thought, looking up at him as 
he walked by her side. 

“What are you thinking 
about, Essie?” he asked. 

** About the meek ; those who 
shall inherit the earth,” she an- 
swered. “ Adrian, I wonder .it 
is said that they shall inherit 
the earth; I thought their herit- 
age was in heaven. Meekness 
seems to gain very little here.” 

“ The earth is theirs,” he said, 
“because they have their own 
quiet influence over earthly lives 
and destinies. It is theirs be- 
cause they are the bearers of 
other people’s burdens, Every 
cross taken up, and every sacri- 
fice made for their brethren, 
gives them a new power over 
humanity. He that would be 
greatest must serve; he who 
would rule others must be will- 
ing to lay down his own hopes 
and joys for their sake.” 

Essie was silent for a few 
moments, but she still seemed 
to hear the chanting of the great 
multitude, and see the white- 
robed servants of God filing past. 

“T suppose there are many 
silent rulers and unrecognised 
cross- bearers around us,” she said, 
with a half-sigh. 

“Come!” cried Kate, who had 
taken no part in the conversa- 
tion; “‘I told mother that we 
were going on to Kensington, 
and we must make haste. By- 
and-bye we shall not have any 
more fine days.” 

They went on, a long way, 
talking of many things as they 
walked ; but Essie said no more 
about those who should inherit 
the earth. Three young people, 
happy in the sunshine of the dying year, they were 
noticed by many of the passers-by. Both girls were 
prettily dressed, but Essie’s style was more demure 
than her friend’s. She wore a grey gown and a 
simple hat, and Adrian thought that no one had 
ever worn such a gown before. This girl, with the 
sweet, half-pensive face and grey lights in her eyes, 
was always in his mind. When he was away from 
her, he dreamed of her; when he was with her, he 
loved her. 

They were all in good spirits that day. The 
Witherstones had an aunt living in the neighbour- 
hood of Kensington, in a forgotten nook where there 
were trees and grass, and even a few late flowers. 






































They spent a happy hour or two there, and then 
eame back at dusk to the Strand. 

When Adrian said good-bye to Essie that after- 
noon, he did not know that he was saying farewell 
to a time of peace. We cannot tell when a chap- 
ter of our life has come to an end. We look back 
afterwards and see the exact moment at which it 
closed. The door opened and received Essie; and 
Adrian walked away, with the memory of her smile 
to brighten him. It was not at all wonderful that 
he should have taken a fancy to her; the wonder 
was, perhaps, that she was so utterly ignorant of 
the state of his heart. 

Essie went into the drawing-room, expecting to 
pour out tea and minister to Mrs. Browne’s wants 
as usual. The old lady had told her to return at 
four, and the girl was always punctual. She found 
the room already bright with lamplight and _fire- 
light; the couch drawn out, and Mrs. Browne re- 
clining on it: Mr. Browne sitting almost erect in 
his arm-chair; and a strange young man talking to 
them both. 

As she entered, he stopped and rose. 

“This is my companion, Miss Britton,” said the 
old lady carelessly. ‘Are you not rather late, 
child? Our grandson, Mr. Revell, has come un- 
expectedly to see us.” 

Until that moment Essie had never known that 
the Brownes possessed a grandson. Patson had 
told her briefly that they had had an only daughter, 
who was dead, and that was all; and as Essie -had 
never been inquisitive about their family matters, 
this information had been quite enough for her. 
She knew that they were two lonely old people, 
who needed someone young to brighten the house 
and freshen up their lives; and she had done her 
best for them both, and was happy in doing it. 
They were often cross, but, on the whole, she felt 
that they were satisfied. Now and then they even 
vouchsafed her some slight tokens of affection. 

She bowed to the young man, who was dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, and well-made, but not as tall as 
Adrian. And then Jane (the. new maid) came in 
with the tea-tray, and while Essie filled the cups 
the talk went on. 

“As I was saying, grandfather, all I need is 
house-room for a year or two. I have already made 
a fairly good start, you know.” 

“No, sir; I don’t know anything about your pro- 
fession,” the old man answered. “But I am glad 
to see Alice’s son,” he added, more kindly, and with 
a pathetic quaver in his voice; “ although Alice used 
us badly—very badly.” 

“Very, very badly; it nearly killed me,” sighed 
Mrs, Browne, putting her delicate old hand over her 
eyes. 

“Really, grandmother, I’m deeply sorry.” The 
young man spoke with just the right amount of 
regret. “I’m afraid I’m a thoughtless fellow; my 
coming here in this casual way has upset you. But 
the fact is I never knew much about the cirewm- 
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stances of my mother’s marriage; I was a mere 
baby when I lost her.” 

There was a note of sorrow in the last sentence 
which went to Essie’s heart. It touched the old 
people, as she thought it. would. 

“T shall not blame you for Alice’s faults; I’m 
not so unjust,” Mr. Browne said, after a pause. 
“ We were living in the Isle of Wight when it all 
happened. Your father’s regiment was quartered at 
Portsmouth; and the young people met, and fell in 
love, or fancied that they did.” 

“It must have been something more than fancy, 
sir,” remarked the grandson. 

“1 don’t know; there’s nothing stronger than a 
fancy while it lasts,” said the old man, with a sneer. 
“At first it’s apt to be a good deal more violent 
than a truer feeling. However, we don’t want to 
discuss feelings and fancies now ; I hope it will be a 
long time, for your own sake, before you are troubled 
with them.” 

The grandson gravely inclined his head, and 
wisely remained silent. 

“We objected to the intercourse,” Mr. Browne 
went on. “Your father hadn’t a sixpence beyond 
his pay, and didn’t bear the best of characters.” 

This time the young man winced perceptibly. 
Essie was so sorry for him, and so vexed with his 
grandfather for inflicting needless pain, that she 
nearly betrayed her feelings. She had lived long 
enough with Mr. Browne to know that he had the 
kind of tongue that stings. Sometimes it seemed to 
sting unintentionally, and from mere force of habit. 
On the whole, it must be owned that the old couple 
were not pleasant by nature; and Essie, although 
she had ceased to be troubled by the numberless 
small darts which they let fly, was always distressed 
when someone else was hit by them. 

“But your mother had a will of her own,” said 
Mr. Browne, waxing hotter as he proceeded; “ and 
when a woman has a strong will and plenty of 
cunning, she always gets the thing that she wants. 
My daughter pretended to give up her heart's de- 
sire, and acted the dutiful child to perfection. She 
acted so well, in short, that I gave her a hundred 
pounds as a birthday gift—a small reward for good 
conduct, you know. She smiled, and called me an 
old darling daddy, and said she’d never, never do 
anything to vex ‘me. And two days after she ran 
away with Revell! It was cleverly done, sir; very 
cleverly done!” 

“Don’t say any more; pray don’t,” entreated the 
old lady on the couch.— Why don’t you hand me 
my salts, child? Where are your wits? Oh, dear! 
what have I done that I should be distressed and 
disturbed in this way ?” 

In a moment Essie was hovering round her with 
tender attention. There was a mist before her own 
eyes as she bent over the old woman. She had 
never heard the story till now, and it was a very 
sad one. After all, they had been cruelly wronged 
and embittered, these poor parents; yet it was hard 























that the grandson should have to listen to such a 
tale. At any rate, he was blameless. 

But the young man’s good sense seemed to come 
to everybody’s aid at the right moment. 

“My dear grandfather,” he said earnestly, “I had 
no idea that you had suffered so much. I would 
give anything in the world to atone for the conduct 
of my father and mother. But what can Ido? I 
don’t deserve any kindness from you; upon my 
word, I can’t expect any, after all I have heard.” 

He was so gentlemanlike in his quiet regret, so 
impressive in his calm fervour, that Mrs. Browne 
dropped her salts and looked at him. Mr. Browne 
showed signs of cooling down and relenting at once. 

“As I’ve said before, I don’t mean to blame you 
for Alice’s sins,” he said, leaning back in his chair 
and passing a silk handkerchief across his heated 
face. “ You didn’t know the circumstances of your 
mother’s marriage, and therefore I have enlightened 
you. It doesn’t matter what is said of me; I’m 
too old to care for what people say; but it’s only 
fair that you should hear my side of the matter.” 

“ Quite fair, grandfather,” the young fellow spoke 
out ina clear, decided tone; “it is right that I should 
know. But it has cost you a great deal to speak of 
this painful subject; and I’m concerned for my 
erandmother.” 

With a quick yet graceful step, he moved to the 
side of her couch. Essie drew back, and watched 
him as he bent his dark head and kissed the old 
lady’s forehead. 

With that kiss his victory was won. 

Mrs. Browne lifted a delicate, bediamonded 
hand, and laid it caressingly on his shoulder. 

“Dear boy!” she said faintly. 

He hovered over her for a few seconds, and then 
returned to his seat, without even bestowing a 
glance on the girl who had withdrawn into the 
shade. 

‘“* And now, sir, have you forgiven me for making 
all this disturbance?” he asked, deferentially. 
“ Must I go away, and never come back any more?” 

“Certainly not. Who has hinted that you are to 
go away? I don’t know whether your room can be 
got ready to-night, but I daresay it can be managed.” 

The youth sprang to his feet, full of gratitude and 
gladness. 

“Not to-night, sir,” he exclaimed ; “I have done 
enough mischief for the present, haven’t I? But 
I’m awfully glad to know that you will take me in. 
I’ve never had a home, you see; and I’ve had an 
unsettled life—all ups and downs. Upon my word, 
I’ll work hard, and do my utmost to prove my 
gratitude.” 

He did not stay longer, as some would have done, 
to weaken the impression he had made. With very 
few more words he passed out quickly into the 
autumn night; but not before he had greeted Patson 
in the hall, and had shaken her warmly by the 
hand. . 

“T’ve heard of you,” he said ; “ you were kind to 
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my mother when she was a girl. We must be 
friends.” 

When Essie retired to her pretty little room that 
night, she felt that a change was coming over the 
quiet life in Beaufort Buildings. 

Sitting down by her bedside, she gazed blankly at 
the light-coloured wall, on which her shadow was 
sharply outlined by the lamp behind her. Yes, there 
would be' a change; this young man would live in 
the house, and exert a stronger influence over the 
old people than even Patson had done. Of course 
it was right that he should find a home here, She 
remembered, with a little pang of pity, how he had 
said that he had never had a home. 

Surely, of all people in the world, she ought to be 
most ready to sympathise with the homeless. Her 
thoughts went back to the memorable Christmas 
Eve when she had come here an uninvited and un- 
welcome guest. How thankful she had been to rest 
her head on the pillow in this very room ! 

Yes, she was glad that the Brownes were willing 
to receive their grandson; and yet she could not 
help shrinking a little from the thought of change. 
She wondered whether he would be difficult to get 
on with. No; he had a pleasant smile, and his face 
was somehow familiar. 


CHAPTER X. 
OUT OF THE PAST. 


REAKFAST was over. Essie had 
risen from her chair behind the 
coffee-pot ; and the old couple 
had gone to their seats by the 
fire. It was her first morning 
duty to water the plants which 
struggled for existence in the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Browne was 

fond of flowers and green things ; they were to be 

seen in pretty terra-cotta pots and vases all over 
the house. 

The pair seemed none the worse for the excite- 
ment of the preceding evening. They usually spent 
their mornings in the breakfast-room, where the 
old man laboriously wrote a few letters, and the old 
lady knitted. 

Essie, with her little water-can, went from plant 
to plant in the empty drawing-room, lingering over 
her favourites to see how they fared; gazing 
anxiously at the fronds of a delicate fern that 
drooped despondingly ; and looking cheerfully at 
some hardy moss that seemed determined to hold its 
own in any atmosphere. She had grown so accus- 
tomed to the room, with its artistic hangings and 
charming china, that its old aspect had almost faded 
out of her mind. 

A cab rattled up to the door with two large 
portmanteaux on the roof. The grandson had 
arrived with bag and baggage; and presently she 
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could hear his voice in the hall, giving directions in 
an easy, confident tone. Another minute, and he 
opened the drawing-room door and came in. 

“Oh, I suppose the old people haven’t come down 
yet?” he began, in his ready manner. “I’m a little 
too early for you all, I’m afraid.” 

He had closed the door behind him, and, without 
advancing, stood and looked into Essie’s face. 

“No; you are not too early,” she answered quietly. 
“They want you to choose the rooms you wish to 
occupy. This is a large house—larger than it looks 
from the outside.” 

“Yes,” he said absently. “Excuse me, but I 
think we must have met before. Have you lived 
long here, may I ask ?” 

“Three years.” She drew a long breath, and 
looked at him in her turn. “I came from Hill- 
stone three years ago. But you are——” 

“The boy you saved in the snowstorm!” He 
seized her hand, and held it fast. “ How delightful 
this is! Do you know that I went to Hillstone 
after you were gone, and asked for you ?” 

“No; did you?” She was trembling a little 
with the surprise and-excitement of the meeting; and 
he looked deep into the grey eyes shining through 
their long black fringes. 

“Indeed I did; two years ago. I found new 
faces at the old farm; no one could tell me any- 
thing about you.” 

“Does Squire Revell still live at Cumberdown ?” 
said Essie. y 

“No; he has let the place, and gone abroad with 
his wife and son. It was too bleak for him at Cum- 
berdown ; I hated it, myself. I suppose I shall 
never see it again. And you won’t go back to 
Hillstone ?” 

“Oh, no! I was very unhappy after my grand- 
father died. They did not want to keep me. And 
at last I ran away !” 

“You ran away! This is quite romantic!” He 
was still holding her hand, and looking at her with 
an intent gaze of delight. She was so lovely with 
the wild-rose flush on her delicate cheeks. 

“T ran away, and came straight to this house, 
thinking that our old landlord and landlady— 
the Browns—were still living here. Of course I 
soon discovered my mistake; and then dear old 
Patson took a fancy to me, and the people in the 
Savoy Precinct spoke well of me, and so I stayed 
on.” 

“And they are lucky to have you! How do 
you get on with the old couple? Very crusty, aren't 
they ?” 

“Not very. A little fidgety sometimes, but I’m 
quite happy ; far too happy to grumble.” 

“That’s well,” he said, releasing her hand at last. 
“T shall have to tell you all about myself when 
I get achance. I’m starting as an artist.” 

“ And you think you will succeed ?” 

“Well, I have good hopes. I shall try to get the 
editors of illustrated serials to take me up. The 
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Strand is a capital place. And you might be a 
friend to me if you would.” 

“What do you mean? What can I do?” she 
cried, half smiling and half frightened. 

“You might let me make a study of you. Don't 
look so startled ; I shall not trouble you very much ; 
but you are meant to be put into a picture! And— 
who knows ?—perhaps my study of you may be the 
stepping-stone to fame and fortune.” 

“TI hope it may be,” she said earnestly. 

“Thank you. Then you’ll let me sketch you one 
of these days. And now I’ll go and speak to Patson 
about the rooms. How nice to think of living 
under the same roof with you!” 

He went out, shutting the door after him; and 
Essie returned to the plants, watering them (if the 
truth must be told) with an empty can. 

Was it nice to think of living under the same roof 
with him? Yes; she thought that it was; and 
then a little fear crept into her mind. It was just 
possible that he might demand too much of her time 
and attention. 

Hitherto all her spare hours had been given to the 
Witherstones ; they could never have enough of her 
society, and their companionship was her greatest 
delight. No one had interfered with her goings and 
comings ; few girls of seventeen led a freer life than 
hers. The Brownes required her to fulfil all her 
light duties exactly and punctiliously, and then 
permitted her to go her own way without let or 
hindrance. They were satisfied with Patson’s as- 
surances that she was perfectly discreet and good ! 

Anyhow, even if her liberty was somewhat cur- 
tailed, it would be her duty to yield to young 
Revell’s wishes, and help him as well as she could. 

When she went back to the old couple in the 
other room, she found that Patson had already told 
them of Osbert’s arrival. He had gone up-stairs 
to examine the rooms; two of them were to be given 
up to his use; one was to be a bedroom and the 
other a studio. 

““T wonder if he really has any talent?” said Mr. 

3rowne, in a doubtful tone. “Lads of his age are 
full of conceit. Well, he must have a chance, I 
suppose !” 

“He is very anxious to do his best,” remarked 
Mrs. Browne, whose heart he had completely won. 

“That father of his turned out just as I expected,” 
said the old man, becoming wrathful again. “ Died 
out there in India and made no provision to speak of 
for the boy. He was talking about an uncle who 
was a small squire somewhere. I don’t believe in the 
squire any more than I believed in the soldier.” 

“The uncle was at Cumberdown, I think; a 
place in Hillshire,” observed the grandmother. 
“ By the way, perhaps Essie has heard of it. You 
came from a farm in Hillshire, didn’t you, Essie ?” 

“Yes,” Essie answered. ‘My grandfather knew 
Squire Revell. I never saw Cumberdown, but I 
believe the house was large; and the squire was 
thought quite a leading man in those parts.” 
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“Anyone may be a leading man in a savage hill 
country,” said Mr, Browne, with his favourite sneer- 
ing laugh. “They were all boors down there, Essie, 
weren’t they ?” 

“T didn’t know many people there. Grandfather’s 
farm was far away from other houses,” the girl 
replied, 

“Well, vou were not over-fond of the county, it 
seemed.” Mr. Browne’s wrinkled nose expressed 
utter scorn. “I remember that you turned your 
back on it in disgust.” 

“T did not like Hillstone ; it was very bleak and 
dreary,” Essie admitted. 

“As I said before, I don’t believe much in the 
squire.” The old man was determined to depreciate 
the Revells. ‘ Osbert must confess that this fine 
uncle of his has done very little for him.” 

“Well, well, the uncle has a son of his own, and 
we have no child,” said the old lady, with a sigh. 
“ Osbert is to be our lad now ; and he will not want 
to take anything from the Revells.” 

“You have taken to him very quickly.” The 
sneer awoke again. “Pray love him little if you 
mean to love him long !” 

“There is no danger of his being overwhelmed 
with love here,” returned Mrs, Browne, curling her 
delicate old lips. “You have no love to give. I 
don’t believe, James, that you have ever really cared 
for anyone in all your life !” 

“JT had a heart when I was younger,” said her 
husband, with an unpleasant smile ; “it led me to 
commit one or two tremendous mistakes, and then I 
flung it away, when it was too late,” 

“And you have put a lump of stone in its place. 
You would not shed a tear, James, if you saw me in 
my coffin !” 

“My dear, you are far more likely to see me 
in mine ; and then I am sure you will shed floods of 
tears. You are looking exceedingly well this morn- 
ing, in spite of the daily wear and tear of your 
sensitive feelings.” 

Mrs. Browne flung herself back in her arm-chair 
and knitted so violently that Essie knew she must be 
dropping a dozen stitches. Her spouse watched her 
with silent glee, and waited for her wrath to break 
out again. 

His patience would certainly have been rewarded 
if the door had not opened at that moment to admit 
Osbert. 

Essie was really grateful to him for coming in just 
then. It was sad to hear these two old people 
quarrelling at the close of their day. The young 
may have many a tiff in life’s morning; but the long 
hours stretch out before them, and they can kiss and 
be friends ere the shadows fall. But when only 
the twilight is left, and “the night cometh,” there 
should be quiet, union, and peace. 

Osbert came in with his dark eyes beaming with 
satisfaction. There were two rooms up-stairs which 
would suit him exactly. Patson had been talking 
about furniture, but they really mustn't lay out 
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any money for him. A few kitchen chairs and a 
table would be quite good enough for a fellow who 
had to work hard for his living. He could never 
thank them enough for giving him such a resting- 
place! If they could only realise the miseries from 
which he was delivered, they would fathom the 
depths of his gratitude. 

His grandfather, slowly yielding to his sunny 
influence, remarked that he seemed to have thriven 
upon the miseries, 

Young Revell hastened to explain that his flourish- 
ing Jooks were entirely due to his temperament. 

“T’ve always tried to make the best of every- 
thing,” he declared ; “and upon my word, I’ve 
succeeded in doing it. People have wondered that 
I wasn’t utterly cast down; but I’ve never lost 
hope and courage. And Hope was a good guide 
when she led me to Beaufort Buildings,” he added, 
with his pleasant smile. 

“The boy will make sunshine in the house,” said 
Mrs. Browne. “Even his grandfather gets almost 
amiable when he is near, His arrival is a blessing.” 

Essie was sent up-stairs with Patson to make the 
necessary arrangements ; and then it was decided 
that she should go out and buy some of those 
“kitchen chairs” which the young artist thought good 
enough for his circumstances. Still in the highest 
spirits, Osbert proposed that he should accompany her. 

“T do so enjoy buying things, grandmother,” he 
said; “I’ve had so few opportunities of spending 
money. You see, ]’ve never had any to spend. If 
youl] let me go with Miss Britton, I'll pledge 
myself to the strictest economy. In fact, I dare- 
say she'll plunge into reckless extravagance if I’m 
not near to raise a warning voice.” 

“Essie is very prudent,” replied Mrs, Browne, 
langhing. “But you may go with her if you want 
to amuse yourself,” 

The young people went out together into the dim 
sunshine of the November afternoon, when a mist 
was coming up from the river. Essie was feeling 
that she spoke and moved like one in a dream. 
She was not quite sure that she liked this gay, 
well-mannered young man as well as the boy she 
had found in the snowstorm. Yet, as he chatted 
on, she felt the influence of his never-failing plea- 
santness, 

“T think you were born to be my good genius,” 
he said. ‘When I first saw your face—through 
that blinding snow, you know—I half believed that 
you were my guardian angel. And now I’ve 
found you again, just where you are needed most. 
What a dull house my grandfather’s home would be 
without your presence !” 

“Oh, I don’t believe you could be dull anywhere,” 
replied Essie, a slight colonr tinging her cheeks at 
his compliments, She was not accustomed to pretty 
speeches. 

Just at this moment, when her smile and flush 
were at their brightest, they came face to face with 
Adrian Witherstone. He was hurrying along, with 
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a music-book under his arm, to practise on the organ 
in the old chapel. 

It was as if a whole world of emotions had 
gathered in his deep blue eyes. His look was more 
than she could bear; it gave her a new, intense pain, 
unlike any of the other kinds of pain which she had 
known in her young life. Her heart seemed to 
stand still, and her smile and blush faded. Osbert, 
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CHAPTER XL 
“THE OLD CHAPELLE.” 


a organ-music went pealing through the 
f little chapel while the light was dying out 
of the burning windows. Adrian could 
hardly hear the roar of the Strand while he played. 
In here, among the fading colours and soft shadows, 
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tulking gaily, was passing on, unconscious that his 
companion did not hear a word that he was saying. 
But she paused suddenly. 

“ Adrian,” she said, in a timid voice, “I wish I 
could go to hear you play.” 

“[ thought you meant to come,” he answered 
quietly. 

“Yes; but we have a guest.” Her face was like 
a white rose now. 

Young Revell looked at Adrian with a gleam of 
curiosity in his dark eyes. And Adrian, with grave 
courtesy, lifted his hat and went his way. 

“ What a good-looking fellow !” Osbert said. “TI 
should like to make a study of him. He has the 
face of a saint.” 





a silent voice spoke to him of something beyond 
our feeble mode of labour and praise. 

The music expressed many a feeling which he had 
never put into words. To-day there were solemn 
chords of prayer ; notes of entreaty, wailing out the 
desire of a true soul to conquer self; notes of triumph, 
clear and flute-like, when the spirit had won a 
glimpse of victory and rest. Do our musicians ever 
put anything new into their voluntaries? I think 
not. They only pour out old life-histories in 
different keys; their harmonies have all the same 
meaning—hopes, yearnings, regrets, pleadings speak 
in the rich volume of sound that rolls through our 
Gothie arches, and echoes in our hearts as we tread 
the common ways of the world, 
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It was twilight when he rose from the organ. He 
walked slowly up the steep steps and came out 
into the churchyard under the plane-trees. The 
life-work was over for those who were lying in the 
peaceful enclosure; dead leaves had drifted across 
the old grey stones and grass. His eyes fell upon a 
worn slab to the memory of some old man who had 
perhaps loved and suffered before they laid him 
down to sleep. But what fellowship can there be 
between the quick and the dead? Adrian’s heart 
was full of warm, living love, and troubled with the 
‘ommon passionate pain of humanity. 

He could not forget that sudden light in her eyes, 
and the rose-flush in her cheeks. Had he ever 
called up such a look into her sweet face? No; a 
girl does not look so for the boy she has played with. 
It is the stranger who touches the secret chord and 
brings out the new beauty. 

He tried to fancy what his life would be if he were 
to lose his dearest dream. Everyone spoke of him 
as a model son, a true friend, a devoted seeker after 
good. But he had yet to be put to the test. There 
are some who can only serve God while He suffers 
them to wear the purple of content; but when He 
calls them to praise Him in sackcloth, their lips are 
dumb. 

He went out through the gates, through the steep 
little street that leads to the noisy world, and on to 
his own home. His mother looked up from the 
lamp-lit tea-table as he came in. 

“You are looking pale, Adrian,” she said, making 
room for him by her side. 

Kate shut the book she had been reading, and 
glanced quickly at her brother’s face. 

“He is often pale when he has been playing the 
organ. I think he gets excited with his own music,” 
she remarked. “Was Essie with you to-day, 
Adrian? She thought she could find time to go to 
the chapel.” 

“She was not there,” he answered; “but I met 
her,” 

“Oh, you met her ?” Kate repeated. 

“Yes; with a young man. She said he was a 
guest of the Brownes.” 

“ Amazing!” cried Kate. “I thought they never 
had any guests. Was he at all nice ?” 

“T hardly know. I think he was slight and 
dark,” 

His father, too, thought Adrian pale, Mr. Wither- 
stone was a good man, not too much absorbed in 
buying and selling to take note of that which was 
going on in his own home, He used to study his 
children’s faces in a quiet way; but he never let 
them suspect that they were under observation. 
This afternoon he could see that something was 
amiss with his son; could he possibly be troubling 
about Essie Britton ? 

If it were so, Mr. Witherstone was far too sensible 
to despise his boy for fretting about a girl. It is 
always a good thing for the children when the 
parents can remember their own courting days. 


Now, Mr. Witherstone could recall the time aiid 
place of his first meeting with his Kitty. And years 
and hard work had not altogether dulled the memory 
of that sharp pang which ran through him when he 
saw her walking with a fiend in the shape of a 
banker’s clerk. All honour to him that he could 
distinctly recall his longing—manfully resisted—to 
punch the clerk’s head. “In Love, if Love be Love,” 
there are endless unreasonable fancies, foolish tan- 
trums, silly fears. Love, being eternally a child, 
calls up phantoms with which to frighten itself, and 
is never at peace in the dark till it can clasp the 
beloved hand. 

As to Kate, she had her own suspicions about the 
state of her brother’s heart. But she was just a 
very little in awe of that brother, who seemed to 
live always on the heights while she was down in the 
vale. So she kept her thoughts in her heart, and 
talked to him only of outward things. 

Mrs. Witherstone might, perhaps, have made an 
attempt to find out what ailed Adrian. But she 
had the quick instinct which divines the time to 
keep silence, and it warned her to leave the lad to 
himself. 

When he had said good-night to them all, and 
had shut himself into his room, he sat down and 
tried to face his trouble. It was such a very poor 
and shadowy trouble if you looked at it in the light 
of common sense; but when you viewed it through 
the mist of fear and fancy it assumed gigantic 
proportio.s. Adrian grew tired of struggling to see 
it plainly, and at last he sought forgetfulness in 
sleep. 

In slumber he went back again to the old chapel, 
and touched the keys of the organ in the stillness of 
the place. He dreamt that he played as he had 
never played before: a wedding-march — joyous, 
triumphant, yet with an undertone of pain sounding 
faintly through the strain of jubilation, Then a 
bridal procession swept in ; he could see the choristers 
and the chaplain as they passed up the aisle, and 
the bride with her drooping head, and the white veil 
shading her sweet face: it was Essie. 

The music suddenly stopped, and he woke up to 
find himself in the darkness. Ashamed of his own 
weakness, he lay awake for hours trying to over» 
come his folly, and then slept heavily— 


‘Till the high dawn, piercing the royal rose” 


in the chancel window of the chapel, began slowly 
to chase away the darkest shadows there. It was 
the dawn of Sunday. He rose and dressed, still 
haunted by the dream-faces and dream-music, and 
hastened away to the early service. 

From a child, Adrian’s life had been so intimately 
connected with the chapel that it was to him a home 
as well as a sanctuary. He had grown up so near 
those grey walls that his thoughts and affections 
clung to their rugged masonry like the ivy which 
had clasped them with strong fibres long before he 
was born, Winter and summer his feet had trodden 
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the well-known path through the churchyard. Year 
after year he had watched the sparrows build, and 
seen the shadows of the plane-trees swaying softly 
across the grassy mounds and stones. And it was 
here that he had first seen Essie, the little child 
with her bright hair kissed by the sunbeams and 
blown by the wandering winds that sometimes 
visited this sheltered nook. From childhood to 
maidenhood he had beheld her growth among the 
dim lights and shadows of the old Precinct, until 
her ripening sweetness drew him on to love her 
unawares. 

Some loves are dateless; they seem to have no 
beginning. We cannot turn back to the day and 
hour when we felt them strike deep into our lives. 
We know such loves only by their influences. Un- 
consciously we have taken them into our being, and 
they cling to our whole existence like an imperish- 
able perfume. These are the loves that last on 
through time, and even breathe to us a faint hint of 
eternity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Browne were not church-goers. 
Essie always went alone to the morning service, and 
was generally accompanied by Patson in the evening. 
But as they sat at breakfast, Osbert announced his 
intention of going with her to the service at half- 
past eleven. 

“Tt will be good for me, you know,” he said. 
“Chureh-going helps a fellow to get settled if he 
doesn’t go in for too much of it. And that chapel 
of yours must be a picturesque little place, I fancy.” 

“Yes,” said Essie. 

She was almost wishing that he would take it 
into his head to go elsewhere. Somehow, her Sun- 
days had been so sweet that she felt as if any change 
must mar their peace. 

But he was not to be turned from his intention, 
and the two set off together; while Patson watched 
them from the window with an uneasy look upon 
her kind face. 

“One never knows what is coming next,” she 
thought. “Asa rule there’s always one thing that 
does come of a boy-and-girl friendship—and that’s 
love. The worst of such love is that it often springs 
up just where it isn’t wanted to grow, and if you try 
to uproot it, why it will cling to the soil hard and 
fast.” 

Osbert and Essie walked on, an attractive young 
couple: he, with his dark eyes roving everywhere ; 
she, with hers cast down, and a faint flush upon her 
cheeks, They turned down the sharp descent of 
Savoy Street, and she began to return the salutations 
of the people she knew. He looked at them all, in 
his pleasant, easy way; but when they came close to 
the old chapel his artistic delight was expressed in a 
little burst of enthusiasm— 

“It’s charming—isn’t it?” he cried. “Fancy 
finding this dear old relic of the past in such a 
melancholy corner! I'll come here and sketch a bit 
of it to-morrow morning, and you shall stand in the 
foreground, IT think you must be arrayed in antique 
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costume, and I'll call my picture ‘The Ladye of thie 
Chapelle.’” 

The Witherstones were close behind him, and 
heard what he said. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“THERE ARE MANY WAYS OF LOVING.” 





SBERT REVELL was not a 
genius, but he had a fund 
of true artistic feeling, and 
a real power of drawing 
pretty faces and graceful 
figures. 

To such a man, Essie 
Britton was a positive god- 
send. She was so_ useful 
that he was constantly call- 
ing her away from the old 
couple, and demanding her 
services in his cool, airy 
manner. The Brownes did 
not quarrel with him for 
appropriating their young companion. As Essie had 
foreseen, he had achieved a complete victory over 
the hearts of his grandparents. All that he said 
and did appeared right in their indulgent eyes. 

The November of that year was so sunny and 
tranquil that the very light seemed to linger at the 
bidding of the young artist. “The Ladye of the 
Chapelle” made swift progress. It was a study in 
sepia—soft, delicate, and touched with faint lights 
which centred on the girl’s slim figure and pensive 
face, and on the cluster of roses loosely fastened at 
the bosom of her gown. 

Young Revell rapidly made acquaintances. He 
was always telling people all about his hopes and 
fears, and winning their attention and sympathy. 
There was such a charming frankness about him 
that one overlooked the egotism, of which, to do 
him justice, he was utterly unconscious. He was 
deeply, deeply interested in himself, but he had the 
art of making his concerns seem interesting to other 
people. His slight experiences were always so 
graphically described that it was a pleasure to listen 
to them. 

And, then, one could not help feeling that there 
was a great deal in his life-story to excite com- 
passion. The Anglo-Indian baby, sent to England 
to be nursed by strangers while its mother was 
dying far away, was a truly pathetic subject. 
Osbert had grown up without a home, and with- 
out those common ties which bind most of our lads 
to some particular spot. When he had completed 
his education, he found that his supplies of money 
were failing. His uncle, slowly ‘nking under an 
incurable disease, had gone abroad; and as a last 
resource he had turned to the grandparents in 
Beaufort Buildings. 

There was another episode in his story which he 
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delighted to tell, and which people liked to hear. 
It was really a little romance, as everybody said. 
He told, in his easy yet touching style, the history 
of that heavy snowstorm down in Hillshire ; and as 
he talked, you could almost see the thick-falling 
flakes and the half-insensible lad lying on the 
ground, with a girl’s fair face bending over him. 
It was no wonder that, in his circle, Essie was re- 
garded as a true heroine; or that it was often 
remarked that such a pretty tale could have but 
one appropriate ending. 

When “The Ladye of the Chapelle” was finished, 
it made him many friends. There was so much 
spirit and poetry in the picture that a great lady 
bought it, and gave the artist a commission for 
another. The lady was a member of the chapel 
congregation, and her notice was a help to any man 
who wanted to rise. She had always been known 
as a patroness of artists. Even the Brownes were 
flattered when they heard that she had taken up 
their grandson. 

“T said from the first that Osbert had real talent,” 
remarked Mrs. Browne proudly. “I believed in 
him at once, although you sneered at me, James.” 

“Well, my dear, you are not always wrong,” 
returned her husband amiably; “but if I hadn’t 
thoroughly agreed with you, the lad would not be 
here now. J saw that there was something in him.” 

People began to call at the house in Beaufort 
Buildings. Mrs. Browne, who had forgotten all her 
own old friends, began suddenly to take an interest 
in her grandson’s new acquaintances. Essie had to 
turn over her hoards of rich old lace, and make her 
some fresh caps. As to Essie’s dress, that also 
underwent a change, for change was the order of the 
day. 

“She must really buy some new frocks, grand- 
mother,” said Osbert, with a serious air. “I must 
have a well-dressed model, you see. Ill choose the 
materials, and we’ll get them made at a good place.” 

It was very nice to be Essie Britton, thought the 
girls who had known her in their schooldays. She 
was as modest and simple as ever, but everyone saw 
that she was acquiring a new style. It would have 
been strange if she had not taken pleasure in the 
pretty things that she was told to wear; stranger 
still if the consciousness of beauty had not influ- 
enced her looks and actions in a certain degree. 
People admired her unreservedly when she poured 
out tea in Mrs. Browne’s drawing-room. Osbert 
spoke of her with an air of possession to all his 
friends, 

“That costume was made from a design of mine,” 
he would say. “It suits her well, doesn’t it, 
with the sleeves slashed with that peculiar shade ? 
Yes; I think I can be trusted in the matter of 
dress.” 

Gradually and silently she found that a bar was 
rising between the Witherstones and herself. It 
was not of her making, she thought, bitterly. Was 
it her fault that she could give them so little of her 


time nowadays? Osbert was always wanting het, 
and Mrs. Browne expected everyone in the house- 
hold to yield to his wishes and whims. 

Even Kate was growing stiff and formal in her 
manner. When they met, Essie would try hard to 
get back to their old easy terms, but she was always 
balked by Kate’s reserve. Mr. and Mrs. Wither- 
stone were very kind; but they, too, treated her 
ceremoniously, and did not press her to come and 
see them. 

And Adrian—ah! that was the hardest thing of 
all! 

She did not often see him now. Christmas had 
come and gone; Easter, with its flowers and tri- 
umphant songs, had passed away. The summer 
was coming, but it would not be as bright as the 
golden hours that were gone by, 

He met her sometimes, and then he was very 
gentle and grave; the old freedom of intercourse 
between them was at an end. Once or twice she 
fancied that there was a questioning look in his 
steadfast blue eyes, but it passed as quickly as it 
came, 

One day, early in May-time, Osbert Revell took 
his way towards one of the flower-shops in the 
Strand. He wanted to purchase some Marshal Niel 
roses; and having got what he required, he saun- 
tered on to a printseller’s window in Savoy Street. 
There was an engraving there which had caught 
his fancy, and he stood and studied it thought- 
fully for a minute or two. Then, remembering 
that there was fresh foliage and grass to be seen in 
the old chapel garden, he walked on down the 
street and turned in at the open gate. 

It was afternoon, and the place was as full of 
sunny freshness and quietude as if the noisy world 
had been miles away. Osbert was charmed with 
the beauty of this sheltered nook ; it was a bliss to 
find trees, and grass, and birds here in London. It 
was delightful to admire the lacework of twigs 
against the grey walls, and see the flutter of little 
brown wings among the young leaves. 

He had given himself up to an artistic reverie, 
sitting on a bench near the entrance, when Adrian 
Witherstone’s tall figure came through the gateway. 
It was his hour for practising on the organ, and, as 
usual, he carried his music-book under his arm. 

“ Haven’t you any time to lose?” asked Osbert, 
greeting him in a pleasant, airy fashion. “I have, 
for my part. Just listen to the birds’ brilliant 
concert before you go and force music out of the box 
of pipes in there.” 

“T have listened to it often enough,” said Adrian, 
with a smile. 

The two young men had become acquainted 
through their meetings in the Precinct. Osbert was 
disposed to be friendly ; he was friendly with every- 
body, interested in everything; each subject that he 
touched upon seemed to awaken him to enthusiasn). 

“You ought to live more of an out-of-door life, 
Witherstone.” he said. “ My dear fellow, you are 
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fialf a monk, you know. Upon my word, I was 
saying 80 to Essie the other day, and she confessed 
that she had always thought so.” 

“T didn’t know I had made such a display of 
monkish tendencies,” replied Adrian calmly. 

“Oh yes, you have. But we wouldn’t have 
you much changed. One likes the diversities of 
humanity; and one naturally associates you with 
yrey walls, and organ-notes, and dim religious light. 
Now, I’m made for a healthy life of liberty, a sort 
of greenwood life, you know. I never can see a 
rag hanging on a wayside brier without longing to 
join the gipsies who left it there.” 

“Yet you seem to take very kindly to town life,” 
said Adrian. 

“True; but I wasn’t meant for it. And it’s my 
way to take kindly to everything ; it’s easier than 
the unkindly way, and much pleas- 
anter for oneself and one’s fellow- 
creatures, Besides, I couldn’t have 
earned an honest livelihood by 
encamping in the woods, could I ?” 

“Not if you had followed gipsy 
customs, I suppose.” 

“No; IL have submitted meekly 
to the bondage enforced by brick 
houses and artificial modes of life 
because I really wanted to get on in 
the world; and verily I’m having 
my reward,” 

Adrian began to move on toward: 
the chapel. 

“Don't go in there yet,” 
said Revell, with an eager 
look on his bright, dark 
face. “Why don't you come 
and see me some- 
times? T want you 
to look at a sketch 
I made of Essie this 
morning; I call 
it ‘My Guardian 
Angel.’ ” 

“Tm nearly al- 
ways busy,” Adrian 
answered, in a con- 
strained voice. 

“It will be the 
best thing I’ve ever 
done,” Osbert went 
on, “You have 
heard how © she 
rescued me in the 
snowstorm, haven't 
you? After that 
day, you know, her 
face haunted me 
for years, and I’m 
sure it was decreed 
that we should meet 
again. She touches 
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my ideal of an angel. I never could believe that 
angels were all flaxen-haired and blue-eyed. They 
must be a monotonous race if they ’re all alike. 
Give me deep grey eyes with black lashes, and 
hair dark enough to make a shadowy background 
to a sweet face.” 

Adrian was silent. He would have spoken if 
words had come to him, but they would not. 

“She has inspired me,” Revell said, with the 
subdued enthusiasm which so often attracted his 
hearers; “I am never tired of sketching her. 
Sometimes I think I’m like poor Drowne, the 
Boston man, who executed the beautiful image 
when he had the Portuguese lady for a model. 
Do you remember Hawthorne’s story ?” 

“Yes; very well.” 

“ Until he saw der. you know, Drowne had never 


















‘They sat down on a bench in the old chapel sarden.”-—p. il. 
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produced anything that went beyond the respect- 
ably commonplace. She was his inspiration; she 
kindled the fire that had been dully smouldering 
within him.” 

“And after she was gone the fire went out,” re- 
marked Adrian. 

“It wouldn't have gone out if he had kept her 
with him always.” Osbert’s dark eyes shone with 
earnestness. ‘“Can’t you recall the end of the 
tale? ‘Who can doubt,’ says Hawthorne, ‘that 
the very highest state to which a human spirit can 
attain, in its loftiest aspirations, is its truest and 
most natural state?’ He needed her breath to keep 
alive the fire of his genius. She should have been 
ever near; just as the vestal always guarded the 
sacred flame, so should she have watched over his. 
Then there would have been no extinction.” 

The words smote Adrian sharply, all the more 
because he detected the spirit of selfishness which 
lurked in them. Was this love ?—which drew life 
and fire from its object and gave nothing in return ? 

“Tf I were to lose her,” Osbert continued, “I 
should go back, as Drowne did, to my old wooden 
style; and then Lady Annabel and the rest of my 
admirers would drop me at once. It’s most im- 
portant that I should sustain my reputation. My 
grandparents will probably go on living for years; 
but even if they were to die now, there would not 
be much left for me to live upon. The greater part 
of their income expires with them; ‘so I must make 
a name, you see.” 

All this was said with that delightful, airy frank- 
ness which seemed to please people in general. But 
Adrian felt that something was concealed under the 
genial openness; some secret intention at which he 
could only guess. 

“ Essie was never meant to lead a humdrum life,” 
exclaimed Osbert, after a slight pause. ‘She has 
developed new charms of late; there’s a delicate 
sweetness in her which can only be drawn out by a 
congenial atmosphere. If she were to marry some 
good, commonplace fellow—a tradesman, for instance 
—I believe she ’d quietly wither away. Living with 
her, as I do, I can see how she recoils from every- 
thing that isn’t artistic and refined. Nature intended 
her to be a lady, and she is one. You should hear 
what Lady Annabel says of her.” 

A half-sad smile crossed Adrian’s face. He did 
not want to hear what anyone said of her; his 
opinion of her had been formed long ago. But he 
had had enough of this conversation, and turned 
away with such a resolute air that Osbert did not 
try to stop him again. 

After all, he acknowledged to himself that there 
was truth in young Revell’s remarks. Essie had 
changed; the change was apparent to all eyes; he 
had heard people speak of it again and again. 


He did not care about music that day. When 


there are conflicting feelings, memories, passions, 
jangling and clashing within us, we cannot hope to 
drown the inward diseord in a flood of sweet sound, 





But he began to play, and in playing he was soothed 
(as true musicians often are) by the voices that 
spoke to him. It was something of Rossini’s that he 
played; something that said, in its tender chords, 
“Peace, be still.” And there fell on him a divine 
calm. 

He had closed the organ, and was putting some of 
the music away, when he suddenly became aware 
that a shadow was darkening the open door of the 
chapel. Essie was standing there, within two or 
three feet of him. Just for a few seconds she stood 
so, then moved a little, and looked at him with a 
wistful gaze. 

“T heard the organ, and came in,” she began, 
falteringly, and then stopped short. 

What she saw in him arrested for a moment her 
power to go on speaking, and there was silence, 
Often as she had thought him altered—often as the 
change in him had wrung her heart, and pained her 
all the more because she understood it so little—she 
Her 
sweet lips parted, and quivered, and closed again. 

He, too, was silent; and his deep blue eyes looked 
out from his beautiful worn face with a gaze that 
seemed to her to be full of reproach. 

“Tt’s a long while since I have heard you play,” 
she managed to say at last. “TI used to be so fond of 
your music.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “ you used to be fond of it.” 

He was still looking at her while he spoke, and 
took note of the gown that she wore. She was 
beautifully dressed in silvery grey; there were soft 
folds of the material crossing on the bodice, and he 
saw two Marshal Niel roses nestling carelessly 
between these folds—the very same yellow roses 
which Osbert had held in his hand an hour ago. 

The sight of the flowers exasperated Adrian so 
much that he was seized with a wild desire to make 
a snatch at them and rend them to pieces. He was 
so overcome by this absurd impulse that he actually 
took a step forward, and then stopped, when he 
realised what he was doing, and smiled bitterly. 

In the next minute someone ran lightly down the 
steep steps saying gaily— 

“Essie, where are you?” 

“Here,” she answered, turning her delicate face 
towards the light. Her colour was vivid; her eyes 
were dangerously bright. Adrian not wise 
enough to know that this brilliant loveliness, which 
transformed her, was a sign of intense heartache. 

“They want too much money for the print; I 
shan’t buy it,” said Revell, glancing from Essie to 
Adrian with his smiling eyes, 

Young Witherstone returned the glance with in- 
ward distrust; he had a sense of being repelled by 
Osbert’s boyish frankness and brightness. Yet there 
were times when he blamed himself severely for his 
prejudice, and attributed his dislike to that bitter 
jealousy which was always lying at the bottom of 
his heart, ready to be stirred up by a touch. 

It ought not to*have surprised him when Essie 


had never before seen it as she saw it now. 
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took leave of him with marked coldness. He did 
not realise how distant his manner had been. She 
made him a stately little inclination of the head 
when she bade him adieu, and her face had a new 
and haughty expression under the shade of her 
pretty grey hat. Certainly it was true that she had 
developed new beauties and new graces; but he 
would have given all the world if he could have 
brought back the simple school-girl of old days. 

“You must give her up.” <A voice seemed to be 
saying these words solemnly in his heart. “She is 
not fit nowadays to be a tradesman’s wife. You do 
not like Osbert Revell, but he has spoken the truth. 
He will rise in the world, and he will give her a 
better position than you can ever offer her. Such a 
choice flower must not be shut up in a little parlour 
behind a shop; it must be seen and admired in 
society.” And yet, would the admiration of society 
bring peace and simple home happiness? 

“He loves her,” thought Adrian, as he saw the 
pair walk off together. “ But he does not love her 
inmy way. Have I any right to think that mine is 
the best way? She would not think so. How cold 
she is to me now!” 

Once or twice, as they walked back to Beaufort 
Buildings, Osbert glanced furtively at his companion, 
She was looking down, with a slow droop of the lids, 
which impressed itself upon him as a new charm. 
He saw, with ever-increasing admiration, the slender 
grace of her figure in the soft grey drapery; the 
dashes of gold in her brown hair; the delicate purity 
of the oval cheek. What was she thinking about? 
Her face was always a little pensive, and now it was 
almost sad. 

“Isn't that young Witherstone rather a sullen 
fellow?” he said at last. “I ean’t get him to be 
friendly.” 

“He seems depressed,” she answered, in a low 
voice. 

“Depressed ? Well, perhaps he is. He’s good- 
looking, and has refined tastes; and I daresay he 
hates business. Poor chap, he’d like to play the 
organ all day instead of tying up parcels, wouldn't 
he? I wonder they don’t make a parson of him.” 

“He has never said that he wanted to be a 
parson,” was Essie’s rejoinder. “‘ And his father 
could not possibly do without him in the shop.” 

“Ah! then he must stick to the shop, I suppose. 
But it’s hard on him,” said Osbert pityingly. 

When they went indoors, she ran straight up-stairs 
to her room; and he took his way, more slowly, to his 
studio at the top of the house. 

“Essie,” he called over the banisters, when he 
heard her open her door. 

Her footstep paused, and her voice answered him 
rather faintly. 

“We have just ten minutes before tea,” he said. 
“Come up here for a moment and look at my 
drawing.” 

She obeyed him as usual, and when she entered 


the studio, he thought that he saw something 
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unusual in her look. Her eyes seemed larger than 
before, and her breath came softly, yet quickly. He 
put out both his hands with a sudden gesture, and 
she let him take hers, and hold them in a firm clasp. 

“T asked you to look at my drawing,” he said ; 
“but I prefer that you should stand here and let me 
look at you.” 

She turned her face partly away, and her colour 
rose, but she made no attempt to release herself. 

“Don’t you know,” he went on, “that I think you 
the sweetest thing God ever made? Don’t you feel 
that I mean to make you my very own some day ?’ 

She looked up gently, and her grey eyes were 
very grave. 

“T am so young,” she said, with a pathetic thrill 
in her voice, “and I’ve had so little experience, that 


I searcely know what you feel, or-—what I feel.’ 

“Don’t be troubled.” He spoke very tenderly, 
drawing her a little closer to him. “It is quite 
natural that you are undecided about your feelings ; 
I should not have wished it otherwise. But, Essie 
dear, there will come a time when you will be alone, 
and then you will want someone to take care of you 
and love you—as I do.” 

She could not speak. For a moment her heart 
beat with an innocent pleasure in this love, and then 
‘ame a doubt. What had she done to be so over- 
valued? She had merely permitted him to make 
pictures of her, and had stood in various graceful 
attitudes, looking her prettiest, at his request. The 
question was—could she love him ?” 

“Oh, Osbert!” she said earnestly, unexpectedly ; 
“I’m afraid I cannot trust myself. I want to be 
quite true! I like you to love me, and [ have no 
one else—no one 

Her sweet voice trembled, and her face, with its 
tender rose-flush, was very lovely in her distress. 
He had no misgivings. 

“Darling,” he answered, “you must let me judge 
for us both. You need not fear. I know what is 
best for you.” 

As he spoke the last words, he gathered her into 





his arms, and pressed a long kiss upon the soft lips 
that were yielded to him with a shy, reluctant grace. 
He had conquered ; he had won the prize that he 
had longed for; but poor Essie was still uncertain of 
herself, even while her head rested on his breast. 
Was this the haven of rest that she had desired in 
her innocent girlish dreams? Alas! that haven was 
only a vision, and she must never think of it again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


STARTLING NEWS. 





fT was deemed necessary for the love affair to 
2 * 

I? be kept a secret. Even Patson was not to 
(% ‘ . . 

=> be told. If it were to be whispered in the 
ears of the old people, there would be an end of 
peace. 


“Qld folk, cold folk,” said Oshert. “My 
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wrandfather hates anything in the shape of senti- 
ment, and my grandmother is rather a heartless old 
lady. As they are accustomed to look upon you as 
their companion, Essie, they will refuse to regard 
you in any other light. We must have patience.” 

“But I can’t bear to deceive them, Osbert.” 
Essie’s eyes looked reproachfully into his, “They 
have been very kind to me.” 

“To undeceive them would be to lose your home, 


full of the apprehensive expression they had learned 
of late. 
“As 
her breath. 
“As that monkish fellow Witherstone, if you 
insist that I shall complete my sentence. I believe 
he’d let the loveliest girl on earth break her heart 
for him, and look on with perfect composure. Such 
coldness disgusts me.” 


2” she repeated, with a little catching of 








“They paused before the portrait.”—p. 42. 


my dear child; and at present I’m not able to offer 
you another.” 

“Can’t we go back to our old relations of artist 
and model?” the girl faltered. ‘“ Wouldn't it Le 
best not to be—sweethearts—uniess our friends 
know ?” 

“Now, Essie, isn’t that a little unkind? Could I 
see you every day, and learn to know every light 
and shade on your sweet face, without being your 
sweetheart? I’m not such a dull, cold-blooded 
fellow as 

She looked down, and then lifted her grey eyes, 


‘ 


“ But he is very good,” she said softly. 


“Oh, yes; Ihave no doubt of it. His goodness 
is of the severe kind; it would be quite impossible 
for him to look leniently on the follies of his fellow- 
beings. Such good persons are very uncomfortable 
to live with, Essie.” 

“You don’t know how gentle Adrian can be,” she 
cried, suddenly roused to a defence of her old friend. 
“He is quiet and reserved, and it is not easy for 
strangers to understand him.” 

“ Are you quite certain that you understand him? 


My foolish darling, don’t you see that men can read 
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each other? I very soon read St. Adrian, T assure 
you.” 

” She was silent, because she could not say many 
things she would have liked to say. Again she 
looked up into his face; and he was startled by 
her perplexed and troubled glance. But the next 
moment it had vanished. She let him draw her to 
him, and laid her cheek on his shoulder, trying to 
believe that she had found her true resting-place. 

“Tf it will make you happier, dear,” he said, 
“you may tell Mrs. Witherstone, or your friend 
Kate, that we are to be married some day; and you 
may say that I shall tell my grandparents as soon 
as [ see my way clear. But ask them to keep our 
secret just for the present. [am sure they may be 
trusted.” 

“T know they can be trusted,” Essie answered ; 
“but, Osbert, they will disapprove of the conceal- 
ment, and I daresay they will think me too yorng 
to be engaged.” 

“Very well,” he said compesedly; “after all, 
silence is golden. You seemed uneasy, and | 
thought it mig relieve you to unburden your 
mind; that was all.” 

He was so amiable and kind that she felt ashamed 
of having said anything that might trouble. him. 
Surely it was a good thing for a friendless girl to 
have this love to lean upon? 

If only she could have banished that haunting 
vision of Adrian’s face, she would have been a 
happier creature in these summer days. But’ too 
often, in sleeping or waking, he rose before her 
with eyes full of grave reproach. And yet what 
had she done to deserve reproach from him ? 

“My Guardian Angel” was finished, and sent 
home to Lady Annabel Kirkland, who was de- 
lighted with her purchase; and it came to pass, 
in the beginning of July, that Osbert and Essie 
were invited to one of Lady Annabel’s§ garden- 
parties, 

Mrs. Browne paid for Essie’s new costume with- 
out a murmur, 

“The girl has really grown very pretty,” she 
said; “and her beauty has been of the greatest 
assistance to our boy. He seems to regard her as a 
sort of animated picture; and if it pleases him to 
dress her up, I shall not thwart his faney.” 

So Essie went to the great house in Belgravia in 
a new grey gown made of soft satin and cashmere 
in two shades, and wore a bouquet of purple pansies 
in her black lace hat, and another cluster in her 
bodice. And Osbert was so proud of her that he 
did not forget her even among the brilliant beauties 
of the season. However occupied he might seem to 
be, he always heard when Essie spoke, and took 
note of all the attentions that were paid to her, and 
of all the admiration she excited. It was a glorious 
day. Essie herself was exhilarated, and felt the 
effect of the musie and the gay surroundings. Just 
for that one afternoon she put her haunting doubts 
far from her, and entered into the spirit ef the honr. 
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The two young people came home together at 
sunset, both in high spirits. Essie was happy 
because Osbert was so heartily delighted. 

“This afternoon has been a great success, a very 
great success, Essie,” he said, as they reached his 
grandfather’s door. ‘“ You did wonderfully well. I 
wonder where you learned that repose of manner? it’s 
really perfect. I saw Lady Annabel looking at you 
with interest and surprise.” 

“Tam glad I have pleased you,” she answered. 

“Pleased me!” He looked at her fondly: “1 
hardly think you could ever displease me. Do you 
know that something tells me I shall soon claim 
you before all the world ?” 

sut as he spoke, in his eager, triumphant fashion, 
a strange chil seemed to creep over the warm 
evening, and Essie shivered. 

“My darling, have you caught cold?” he asked, 
anxiously, “It surely can’t be done in such weather 
as this.” 

“Oh, no! I’m not cold,” she whispered, as the 
maid opened the door, 

The first person who greeted them was Patson. 
She was waiting in the hall, and stepped up to 
Osbert quickly, with a grave look on her face. 

“T was afraid you might be later, sir,” she re- 
marked, handing him a large, black-bordered letter. 
“This came soon after you were gone, and my 
master thinks it must contain important news.” 

“My poor uncle!” said Osbert, breaking the seal. 
“T did not expect him to live much longer, but 
Ah!” The exclamation was a sort of ery, wrung 
from him as he read the opening lines. The light 
in the hall was growing dim, but they could see 
that he was very pale. “They are dead; all-three 
are dead!” he said, looking absently from Essie to 
Patson. “It seems like a horrible dream! There 
was a railway accident in Italy; they all perished 
together.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Browne pushed open the 
drawing-room door, and put out his white head. 
There was such an inquisitive, eager look on his 
face, that Essie was struck with it. 

“This is terribly startling news, grandfather,” 
said Osbert, taking a step towards him. “My 
unele, and his wife, and poor William—they are all 
killed. It is the lawyer, Mr. Arker, who has 
written to me,” he added, glancing again at the letter. 

“ And you are the sole heir, my boy.” The old 
gentleman rubbed his hands, and searcely sup- 
pressed a chuckle. 

“Yes, grandfather; it seems so. That bleak 
place in Hillshire comes to me, and F 

“The bleak place in Hillshire is not to be de- 
spised.”. Mr. Browne’s chuckle was quite audible 
now. “About six months ago it was decided to 
make a new railway line right through your uncle’s 
property. Of course he jumped at the company’s 
offer, and they made him a richer man than he had 
ever hoped to be. Aha! there’s something to be got 
out of the Revells after all!” 
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Shallow as Osbert’s nature was, his natural kindli- 
ness and refinement shrank from the old man’s coarse 
triumph. Patson almost shuddered; and Essie, as 
usual, ran away up-stairs to think it all over. Mr. 
3rowne’s hardness of heart had pained her beyond 
expression. 

“Tf he only knew that Osbert loved me,” she 
said to herself, ‘ I could expect no mercy from him. 
I suppose that everything will come out now that 
Osbert is rich. Rich! It seems impossible that I 
Shall ever be the wife of a rich man! Perhaps he 
will want me to go and live in-Hillshire! Oh! I 
hope not! J didn’t think I should ever be torn 
away from this dewr old London again.” 

She threw her black lace hat upon the bed, taking 
no heed of the bunch of pansies that adorned it, 
although Osbert had chosen them with great care ; 
and then, forgetting all about the beautiful costwae 
which had charmed everybody, she sat down and 
stared vacantly at the carpet, her little hands 
trembling on her lap. 

Hler eyes, with a look of trouble in their grey 
depths, were not seeing what they gazed upon. In 
fancy her glance was sweeping across the desolate 
hills, where the gorse was blooming and the sheep 
were browsing in silence. She had a great dread of 
going back to those hills, and recalling her old feel- 
ings of solitude and desolation. 

She recollected her position with a start. It was 
not as a lonely, friendless girl that she would return 
to Hillshire, but as the wife of the squire of Hill- 
stone—loved, honoured, and watched over with all 
a husband’s devotion. Was not this a happy lot; 
happy beyond any fate that she had ever dreamed 
of? Alas! if the future was so full of ioy, why 
did she sit there and think of it with foolish tears ? 

Suddenly she rose, looked in the glass to make 
sure that her weeping had left no trace behind, and 
carefully re-arranged some limp lace about her neck. 
Patson met her at the foot of the stairs, and laid a 
detaining hand gently upon her arm. 

“ What a change, my dear!” the old woman said. 
“Tt’s my belief that he ’ll give up his pictures now ; 
he ‘ll have no need to work at anything for a living.” 

“No,” answered Essie, trying to escape from 
Patson’s penetrating glance; “there will be no 
need. And he will have to attend to the estate; 
that will give him occupation, I suppose.” 

“He won’t stay here much longer; that’s cer- 
tain.” The kind hand still held the girl firmly. 
* Essie, child, can’t you speak your mind to an old 
friend? What is there between him and you ?” 

“There is—something that I promised not to 
tell.” 

“So I fancied; so I feared. I feared lest they 
should find it out and turn you adrift. But he can 
speak up like a man and claim you openly now.” 

“Oh, hush, Patson! it must not be spoken of yet. 
I want to be still and think; and his mind will be 
full of many things, poor fellow! In a way he was 
fond of his relations, although he did not dare to 
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speak of them to his grandfather. And this is g 
great shock.” 

“Yes,” said Patson gravely. She bent forward, 
lightly kissed Essie’s cheek, and let her go. 

Osbert was in the drawing-room in earnest con- 
versation with the old couple, who were both elated. 
Mrs. Browne held out a hand to Essie, as she hesi- 
tated on the threshold, fearing lest she should be 
thought an intruder. 

“Come in, child,” the old lady said. ‘‘ You have 
heard our good news, have you not?” 

“ My dear grandmother, I’m afraid we ought not 
to call the news good. It is so very sad, you know,” 
interposed young Revell, with an expressive glance 
at the girl. 

She turned her shy face towards him for a 
moment, tried to smile, and failed. 

“1 don’t think we need be over-particular when 
we are speaking among ourselves,’ Mrs. Browne said 
tartly. “And really, your uncle couldn’t have lived 
long if the accédent had not happened. As to the 
wife and son—well, tie didn’t take much interest in 
you, did they ? 

“No, grandmother; they were never ws kind as 


” 


you have been.” 

“Well, my boy, you won't need my _ kindness 
now.” The old lady was greatly pleased. “ But I 
hope you won't forget that it was yours when it was 
wanted.” 

“T shall never forget the happy hours I have spent 
in this dear old house,” Osbert said impressively, 
“This was my first true home.” 

At this Mrs. Browne gave way a little, and began 
to ery; a weakness which irritated her husband to 
an unreasonable extent. He requested her to retire 
to her room, and ordered Essie to go with her, and 
ward off a fit of hysterics. The old lady retreated 
sobbing, leaning on her young companion’s arm, and 
bewailing Mr. Browne’s unfeeling nature. In getting 
rid of her, he had accomplished his purpose ; and he 
sat up talking eagerly to his grandson until long 
past his usual bed-time. 

“Of course you ‘ll see Arker early to-morrow,” he 
said, as they parted for the night. 

“Well, no; not to-morrow, sir,” Osbert answered ; 
“it happens to be Sunday, you see.” 

“Sunday is a nuisance,” said Mr. Browne testily; 
“it always comes at the wrong time.” 

Osbert rather doubted whether Sunday would ever 
come at the right time for his grandfather, who was 
certainly not of a religious turn of mind. He went 
up to his room, and shut himself in, with a sense of 
relief. He wanted to face this sudden change in 
his position alone. 

Essie, having soothed and quieted the old lady, 
went to her own little nest with great thankfulness. 
She, too, longed to be alone, and lay down to sleep 
with crowding thoughts and misgivings, yet with the 
sunlight of hope shining through all. 

Why was she hopeful to-night, when she had been 
sad but an hour or two ago? She could not tell. 
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She only knew that she meant to be honest and 
true; and with the resolve came that gleam of bright 
peace. 

She fell asleep, feeling as if angels had folded 
their wings around her little bed; and her slumber, 
deep and sweet, was unbroken by the sound of a 
low moan that came up from the street below. 

A figure was crouching, huddled up, against the 
wall of the house. Now and then broken sentences 
mingled with the moans; lamentations over a wasted 
life and a neglected love; wailing regrets for the 
squandered strength and the years that had been full 
of wickedness. And then again there would be 
that long, low moan, dying away into silence and 
beginning anew. 

A woman, coming swiftly down the court, paused 
beside the crouching figure, and stooped to peer into 
its face. 

“Why, it’s you, Jack,” she said; “what’s the 
good of lying here and howlin’ under people’s 
windows? Come, get up; and mother and me’! 
give you a lodgin’ to-night.” 

She did not speak unkindly; and through all his 
strange confusion and wild dreams the man heard 
her voice. He strove to obey, making a_ painful 
effort to rise. 

“Bess!” The word came out after a moment’s 
thought, as if he could scarcely remember her name. 
“T’ve been into Nowhere, and it’s a horrid place, 
Bess; a horrid place. I don’t want to go there any 
more.” : 

“Well, I shouldn’t mind goin’ there myself,” said 
Bess, as she supported him. “ Nowhere’s as good as 
Anywhere, for aught I knows. But whatever brought 
you into Beaufort Buildings. Jack ?” 

“My little girl brought me; she drew me here,” 
he answered dreamily. “She lives here, you 
know.” 

“Come along,” said Bess, in a business-like tone ; 
“vou ’re a-goin’ clean off your head.” 

They had not far to go, for Bess and her mother 
lived near Covent Garden, and managed somehow to 
make enough to keep their bodies and souls together. 
The mother had kept a lodging-house in bygone 
days, and “Jack” had been one of the lodgers. 
When she had fallen sick, and things were going to 
ruin for lack of her care, Jack had lent her money 
and helped her through her time of trouble. And 
for this good turn Bess was grateful. 

Moving about, here and there, Bess had come one 
day on Jack in the Strand; an altered Jack, with 
unshorn beard and grey hair, and features strangely 
pinched and sharpened. She had stopped him to 
ask what he had been doing, and why he had lost all 
his old smartness and look of prosperity. 

Luck had been against him—that was what he 
had said; and in the spring he had been down with 
a sharp attack of rheumatic fever, from which he had 
never entirely recovered. 

“And never would recover,” thought Bess, with 
the sagacity of long experience, as she read the signs 
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of rapid decay in his sunken face. After that brief 
interview she had seen him once or twice pottering 
about the Strand, always slovenly and ragged, 
always with a wild look in the eyes as if he were 
seeking something. And Bess, with the best inten- 
tions, watched him unperceived. 

“Goin? off his head, that’s quite clear,” she 
thought, as she tucked his feeble arm within her 
own, and led him along. “Jack never had a little 
girl; he wasn’t the kind that cares about children. 
Of course we was allers certain he’d known better 
days, but he’d never give us the least hint about ’em. 
No, no; this here little girl is just a fancy floatin’ 
about in his poor brain.” 

Meanwhile the solemn stars looked down upon 
sleepless London; the ceaseless roar of the Strand 
went on all through the short summer night; Essie 
slumbered soundly in her pretty room, and Jack 
went staggering along the streets supported by the 
sturdy arm of rough Bess. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UNDER THE PLANE-TREES. 


UT there can be no doubt that 
he is her father,” said Adrian ; 
“and you can trust her with 
a clergyman and myself. It 
is only right that she should 
see him before he dies.” 

“T don’t believe a word of 

his story,” replied Osbert, in an 

angry tone. “ Why has he chosen to turn up now, 
after hiding all these years?” 

“He would have been in hiding still if he were 
not dying,” Adrian answered, patiently. 

“Oh! one can’t trust these tramps; they ’re always 
dying and getting well. When he has established 
his claim on Essie, he’l! recover, and haunt her 
wherever she goes. A nice thing for me to be 
saddled with such a father-in-law.” 

Adrian winced at that last word. For an instant 
he stood and looked silently at the young fellow, 
whose pleasant face was clouded with a dark frown. 
Then he spoke in a voice whose level coolness was a 
forcible contrast to Osbert’s pettish tone. 

“You won’t be saddled with him, Revell; there 
isn’t the least fear of that. The doctor knows that 
he is going fast. And he is not a tramp; you saw 
Essie’s grandfather at Hillstone, and you have 
always known that the Brittons were a respectable 
family.” 

“T know that Martin Britton married beneath 
him,” said Osbert sullenly. “They were always 
doing something queer.” 

‘“‘ Martin’s wife died two years after the marriage, 
and his sisters are back again at the farm. But this 
Arthur must, I am sure, have been a superior man to 
his brother. Mind, I am not going to whitewash 
him; he has been a scoundrel, and he owns it,” 
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“Then if he is a scoundrel, I don’t see why one 
should grant his last wish ; if it is indeed his last,” 
Osbert said, stubbornly. “It can’t do him any good 
to hear Essie say that she forgives him. And look 
here—if she forgives him, I don’t. I shall never 
forgive him for proclaiming that he’s her father ! 
These stories always get circulated somehow. — It 
will be a miserable thing for all the world to hear 
that I’ve married a girl whose father died in beggary. 
I declare, Witherstone, I almost wish that Id never 
seen her face! I’d give a good deal to be set 
free!” 

“You are set free from this moment,” said a sweet 
voice behind the two young men. 

They were standing in the chapel garden, under 
the trees, which had lost the freshness of early 
summer. The afternoon light had touched the grey 
old chapel with dreamy gold; a tired woman had 
fallen asleep on one of the seats, holding a child in 
her arms; a few sere leaves had drifted down, and 
were scattered over the grass. 

She had trodden so quietly that they had not 
heard her footstep, and both turned to confront her, 
with a start. She was dressed in the grey gown that 
Osbert had chosen, and wore a large cluster of 
pansies loosely at her bosom. Tall, and slender, and 
very fair, she looked, with the grass, and trees, and 
grey stones forming themselves into a background 
for her graceful figure. Adrian even wondered if 
it was possible that she would ever again look as 
queenly in her beanty as she did just at the instant 
when she spoke. 

It added greatly to Adrian’s pride in her that she 
showed no outward sign of any pain she might have 
felt. If she had received a stab, she had borne it 
with courage and dignity. The quiet of her manner 
was wonderful; to a casual observer it would have 
seemed the result of years of worldly training. And 
yet Adrian knew that it was only a girls true 
nature asserting itself, and doing its best at the right 
moment, 

Osbert flushed deeply, and looked (perhaps for the 
first time in his life) thoroughly awkward and 
confused, 

“My dear girl,” he began, with a very poor 
attempt at banter, “if you mean always to take a 
man’s hasty words literally = 

“Hush,” she said, raising a slim hand with a 
pretty gesture of command. “ You have spoken of 
me in Adrian’s presence, and I want him to hear me 
in my turn. Was it my wish, Osbert, that bound 
you to me? Was it not your whim to make this 
tie between us, even when I would have drawn 
back?” 

“ Really, Essie,” he muttered, shifting his position, 
and looking away from her steadfast gaze ; ‘really, 
this is too bad! What has Witherstone got to do 
with our affairs?” 

“ Nothing.” For an instant her grey eyes rested 
sadly on Adrian, and the glance thrilled him. “It is 
you who have taken him into your confidence. But 


you have not answered my questions. I am waiting, 
Osbert, for you to do me justice before my old 
friend.” 

The flush died away from Osbert’s face. and in its 
stead there came a sudden paleness, which suited 
him better. He could look full at her now; he was 
going to speak the truth ; and the resolve to be true, 
even in an ignoble nature, imparts a certain dignity 
to the speaker. Osbert Revell would never have 
made a hero; if he had lived in the old fighting 
days, he could only have served the cause he had 
espoused with spurts of valour. But while the spurt 
lasted he would have been reckoned almost brave, 

‘““ No one has ever failed to do you justice, Essie,” 
he said; “ Adrian least of all. But, as it is your 
will, he shall hear me declare that [ won your con- 
sent with difficulty, fighting against your reluct- 
ance. You pleaded that we should be merely artist 
and model, and I would not have it so. It seemed 
to me that without you I could never paint a picture 
that was worth looking at. There is no fount of in- 
spiration in me—I am no true artist, | think—and 
so | sought my inspiration from you.” 

“T do not think you will need any more inspira- 
tion,” she said calmly ; “ your artist’s work is done,” 

“ Perhaps it is. But, Essie,” and he drew a step 
nearer ; “ [ will take back my hasty words. — I will 
pray you not to grant me that release which I only 
half-desired when I spoke a few minutes ago. Let 
me feel that I am pardoned, dear, and we will begin 
afresh. I don’t think you will be unforgiving.’ 

“No; I will not be unforgiving.” Her eyes were 
softer and more shadowy than ever, and she held 
out her hand. “ But you must not take back your 
words; they can’t be taken back; and, Osbert, my 
heart is set upon my freedom, You have done the 
kindest thing for me that you could have done.” 

“Ah! you are bitter!” he cried, stung by her 
genuine desire for release, 

“No, no! Do I look bitter?” she asked. 
“ Dear Osbert, let us be good friends. The other 
tie was a failure and a mistake. You must go and 
marry someone in your own station in life; and 
you must put away the memory of me among the 
pictures you will never finish, This is all for the 
best ; don’t be distressed about it,” she added, in a 
very sweet tone. “It will not hurt me to be con- 
signed to the lumber-room, Haven’t all lives their 
lumber-rooms, full of worn-out fancies, and un- 
finished plans, and cold desires? I think they 
have. Won’t you take my hand?” 

He took the slender hand, with a heartfelt sigh; 
and then he turned qnietly away, and left her 
standing with Adrian under the plane-trees, 

Essie did not turn her head to look after his 
retreating figure. The sunshine was resting on the 
spot which had been darkened by his shadow a 
Dreamily, yet with a sense of in- 
finite relief, she gazed down at that space of light, 
and thought of the shade that had suddenly passed 
away from her own life, 


moment ago. 
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“ Adrian,” she said, quite suddenly, “we used to 
be so happy before he came!” 

“Yes,” he answered softly. ‘“ The happiness 
will come back to you, I hope, Essie. You don’t 
wish me to say what [ think of him?” 

She stirred a little, moved by the intensity of 
his tone; and as she did so, the pansies fell out 
of the folds of her bodice, and lay on the grass at 
his feet. 

“Don’t pick them up,” she entreated, as he 
stooped. “Let them lie there, Adrian; I don't 
want them. No; you need not say what you think 
of Osbert; but I may say that I’m glad he has 
gone out of our lives for ever.” 

“Are you quite sure that he won’t come back?” 
Adrian asked, resentfully. 

“Tam sure that he won’t.” She looked full at 
him, with a warm colour in her cheeks, and the 
brightest smile he had ever seen, “ He is going 
away to Hillstone to see his estate, and he'll never 
come back to Beaufort Buildings. It will take 
only an hour to pack up his belongings; Patson 
will do it all. Oh, Adrian, I’m afraid you will 
think me the most heartless girl in the world; but I 
must own that I’m glad to-day—indeed, [ must 
own. it.” 

He did not want to dim the brightness, but his 
steady blue eyes gazed at her so searchingly that 
her own fell before them. Perhaps she had always 
heen a little afraid of Adrian, and now her colour 
faded, and a vague trouble came into her face. 

“T was forgetting,” she said, in a low, sweet tone; 
“my poor father—he is waiting for me, you say?” 

“Yes; the chaplain will take you to him, and I 
am going with you, Essie. You are not frightened? 
It is a poor place where he lies, but there is nothing 
to alarm you.” 

“T am not alarmed,” she said quietly. “ Must we 
goat once? It’s very sweet here under the trees.” 

Again he looked at her with a searching gaze, 

All her stateliness had vanished, and she seemed 
almost. a child once more ; the child whom he used 
to love, and with whom he had lingered so often 
under these very trees. She had been so fresh and 
eandid then; and that time had faded into long ago. 

ut the “long ago” was, in reality, only a yester- 
day. They were boy and girl still, too young to 
understand each other thoroughly. He feared to 
trust a heart which another had so quickly won; 
she was afraid that she seemed a poor creature in 
his eyes, and despaired of ever raising herself to his 
level. And so they drifted apart. 

They might have drifted asunder farther yet if 
the chaplain had not come up and joined them 
at that moment. He had a skill in reading faces, 
and knew that these young creatures were building 
np an invisible wall between each other; and he 
knew also that as soon as the barrier was raised, 
they would stand looking at it in hopeless trouble 
and bewilderment, and wondering how it came 
there, It was his business to sweep away this 
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foolish misunderstanding with a strong yet gentle 
hand. 

“ Come, Essie,” he said; ‘‘ Arthur Britton’s life is 
a mere flicker now. You must see him, just for a 
minute, and tell him that he is forgiven.” 

The two went with him into a narrow street not 
far from the old chapel; and when they entered the 
house where the dying man was sheltered in his 
last need, Adrian looked keenly at the sweet face of 
the girl he loved. 

She was so pale, as she set her foot on the narrow 
stairs, that he trembled for her sake. 

“ Adrian,” said the chaplain quietly, 
your arm, and let her lean on you.” 

So these two children of the old Precinct clung to 
each other, and came into the dark little room, and 
into the presence of a failing life, linked together. 
The man, who rested on a scanty pillow, motionless, 
pale, his hair clinging to his temples, damp with 
perspiration, looked at the young pair, and his eyes 
brightened with a glance of recognition. 

“Tt is my child; Ellen’s child,” he said feebly. 

Still leaning on Adrian, the girl drew close to the 
bed; and the chaplain went and stood on the other 
side, watching the man’s face and eager eyes. 

“T’ve seen you once or twice, Essie,” he said, 
devouring her with his hungry gaze. “TI left you 
with your mother in Beaufort Buildings; and I 
came back, after long years, to tell her that I was a 
beggar, and dying. Why didn’t I come before? 
Ellen was gone; but I saw you, and knew you, 
Essie. I want to say that I ’ve been a scoundrel. I 
sent for you that I might look at you just once 
more before I die. I should like to hear how you 
and your mother lived after I went away; I should 
like to know . 

Again the chaplain warned him, in a low voice. 

“Yes, yes; it’s too late,” he repeated, with a 
submissiveness which went to the hearts of those 
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give Essie 
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around him. Sut I want to hear my child say 
that she forgives me—me, her wicked, worthless 
father. Will she say it?” 

“I forgive you, father,” said Essie solemnly; and 
then, at a sign from the chaplain, she bent down 
and kissed the man’s pale forehead, conscious that 
Adrian still held her fast. 

He lay quietly, breathing heavily, as if the ex- 
citement had well-nigh extinguished the last feeble 
spark of vitality. Adrian understood the chaplain’s 
glance, and softly led Essie out of the room, down- 
stairs, into the open air once more. 

“Let us go back to the chapel garden,” she said, 
a _half-bewildered look coming into her eyes; “it 
will be quiet tiiere under the trees. You will not 
leave me?” 

“No; I will not leave you,” he answered, drawing 
her hand through his arm again. “We will sit 
down for a little while in the shade, and be quiet.” 

They sat down on a bench in the old chapel 
garden, just when the vesper lights were falling 
here and there, There was a strange silence about 
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the old place ; Essie loved it, as many love it who 
have been there and discovered this half-hidden 
sanctuary, where one may dream of old saints, or 
of the peace that always lingers in some of the 
corners of a noisy world, It was here that she had 
parted from the false love; was it here that she was 
to find the true ? 

The best kind of love is that which runs like a 
hidden stream through a meadow, feeding the grass 
and flowers, marking its course by verdure, although 
its waters never flash into the sun. And this was 
the kind of love that Adrian had given to Essie 
devotion which would silently enrich every year of 
her life. 

3ut as yet she could not be certain that it was 
hers. Adrian sat silently by her side. He was full 
of concern for her, and watched to see whether the 
soft bloom would steal back into her cheek. That 
visit to the dying man had left her as pale as 
a lily; he was almost afraid to speak, lest words 
should break down her self-control and bring a 
She had passed through two ordeals 


a 





burst of tears, 
that day: two partings—a parting for life and a 
parting for death. 

The poor beggared father, dying in a miserable 
room, had unconsciously severed the tie that had 
bound his child to a false heart. He had done her 
a truer kindness than many a prosperous father 
would have done. Prosperity forges many a galling 
link, which adversity breaks with a touch; and the 
test which Osbert’s shallow fancy could not stand, 
had only proved the strength of Adrian’s steadfast 
love. 

How long the silence lasted, they never knew. It 
was restful and sweet, yet not altogether free from 
doubts and yearnings. The afternoon light faded 
slowly; and presently the chaplain came back, and 
they rose to meet him. 

“Essie,” he said, in his quiet voice, ‘“ your father 
He asked me, just at the last, if you had 
And I told 


is at rest. 
someone to take care of you always. 
him—yes.” 

Both looked at him, and then Adrian knew that 
the time had come to speak. The chaplain, his old 
friend and counsellor, who had watched him and 
guided him from boyhood to manhood, was gazing at 
him with steady eyes that seemed to see straight 
into his heart. 

“Do not misunderstand each other, children,” he 
said. And then he turned, and went away into the 
turmoil of life, leaving these two under the shade of 
the trees. 

“ Will you let me take care of you always, Essie ?” 
asked Adrian, drawing her close to his side. 

He could scarcely tell whether she spoke her 
answer or only looked it. Anyhow, the grey eyes 
spoke more plainly than the sweet lips that quivered 
when they smiled, 





THE 


There was no need to keep this love-affair a 
secret. Patson was told of it that very evening, and 
sarried the news to her master and mistress with a 
joyful heart. The Brownes received the tidings 
without much pleasure—children in pinafores would 
get engaged next, they supposed. Did the silly gir] 
really think of being married? So inconvenient and 
inconsiderate when she suited them so well! 

Some years passed before Osbert and Essie met 
again. Once he paid a hurried visit to Beaufort 
Buildings to tell the old people that he was going 
to be married ; but Essie was not present at this 
interview, and he did not send her any message. 
His wedding was attended with much pomp and 
ceremony; but Mrs. Browne sat and cried because 
she had never seen the bride. She lived long enough, 
however, to see another bride, even Essie, who came 
to her looking like a shy princess in her white 
robes, and asked for a parting blessing. 

To the joy of all who had known them, the old 
original Browns came back to London, and were 
present at Essie’s wedding. It was one of the 
brightest bridals that the old chapel had ever known ; 
and the school-children scattered flowers on the 
bride’s path as she passed under the plane-trees. 

“My Guardian Angel” was never followed by 
another picture. Mrs. Osbert Revell discovered so 
many sketches of a beautiful girl in her husband’s 
portfolio that she threw cold water on art, and he 
painted no more. So the drawings which he had 
made of Essie were consigned to the lumber-room, 
just as she had predicted and wished. But a greater 
artist than Osbert saw her face one day, and won 
Adrian’s consent to paint her portrait and send it 
(under a fanciful name) to the Royal Academy. 
And there it was seen by Osbert, who liked to come 
to the picture-shows, and talk in a half-melancholy 
strain of the success that he might have achieved if 
he had but worked harder ! 

“That girl used to sit to me once,” he said to his 
wife and some friends, as they paused before the 
portrait. “She was very pretty, but I suppose I 
must have idealised her face. There was something 
in it which this fellow has missed, I fancy. He has 
given her a satisfied sort of look which destroys half 
her charm.” 

“| wonder you did not lose your heart, if she was 
as lovely as that,” said a young lady standing by, and 
watching him with an inquisitive look. 

“She was indeed lovely,” Osbert said. 
she is living, I am sure she is lovely now.” 

He turned sharply round as he spoke, and saw 
Adrian and Essie standing behind him. She gave 
him a quiet little smile and bow, and glided away 
into the crowd. 

“You are quite right, Mr. Revell,” said the watch- 
ful young lady; “she is lovely now; a great deal 
lovelier than the picture,” 


“ And if 
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HIGH UP ABOVE ST. PAULYS. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, 
HARLESTONE MINSTER,” 


7 

HE Nipt family, of one of the 
members of which I am 
going to tell you a little, 
were not, so far as I know, 
descended from the Con- 
queror; nor had they, I 
verily believe, a single drop 
of what is called blue blood 
anywhere in their veins. 
Many of them were, from 
time to time, very blue in 
the skin, which will perhaps 
make up for their deficiency 
of cobalt in the blood—in- 
deed, sometimes one, and 
sometimes more, at a time, 
they had all the colours of the rainbow in divers 
parts of their bodies—blue, red, yellow, green. 
Knocks, bruises, cold, these were the artists which 
laid on the colours; and the Nipt family were the 
human canvases on which they painted, 

When an artist does not like a figure, he what 
he calls “ paints it out ;” and I suppose the artist, 
whoever he was, that painted Nipt Senior—i.e., the 
father-——didn’t like him ; for, after having tried red, 
blue, yellow, and green, and all sorts of colours, on 
him in vain, he painted him right out of the world 
altogether, with some colour made up of all four, 
and a lot of black ; and Nipt Senior went hence and 
was no more seen. If he had had the luck to live in 
the days of patent enamels, something might have 
been done with him ; he might have been made “as 
good as new.” 

But here again Iam met with a difficulty. Was 
Nipt Senior ever new? Did he not come into the 
world originally second-hand, or third-hand? He 
himself stoutly maintained that he once was new ; 
he once used to laugh, and whistle, and jump; he 
believed that was the time when he was new, but 
that was so long ago he really wouldn’t argue the 
point. All he knew was, that the Nipts all round 
were an unlucky lot, and that as he was one of 
them, unlucky he also was bound to be. 

These utterances Mr. Nipt Senior delivered him- 
self of before he left the world—otherwise, we should 
not have known what his opinions were. He for- 
got, however, to tell us what we have come to the 
knowledge of in another way—viz., that he was 
what the law knows as a “contributory ” to all the 
miseries he and his endured—in fact, he was an 
“accessory before the fact” to his own death, for 
he really drank himself out of the world, as many 
a one of the Nipt family had done before 
him. There are drunkards and drunkards in the 
world—some wild savages who seem to be almost 
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the enemies of mankind; and some who, poor 
fellows ! are no one’s enemy but their own; and 
Mr. Nipt was one of the latter. He was never vio- 
lent, never beat anyone or abused them—he just 
tippled himself away, that was all. But I am wrong 
in saying he was no one’s enemy but his own; for 
surely he was as bad an enemy to his wife, whom 
he really starved, and to his child, who, owing to his 
misspending the money, went hungry and bare. 
Now, when the little Nipt was born of whom I 
am going to tell you, the father was quite sober. If 
a new baby won’t sober a man in a general way, I 
don’t know what will; and being sober, he took to 
thought. And his thoughts naturally ran a good 
deal on this episode in his family life, taking especi- 
ally the direction of the name of the new-born child. 
Surveying the infant, he addressed it as follows— 
“You ain’t got no name yet, so I don’t know as 
what to call you but Nipt—you were born into the 
world with that name, so I can’t go far wrong if I 
vall yer ‘Nipt.’ Now, Nipt, you comes of an un- 
lucky family. It may be because our name is short. 
A good long name is a good mouthful; and people 
like a good mouthful, especially when they gets it 
for nothing. Perhaps the Nipts don’t get on in the 
world because their name is so short. Now, I can’t 
help yer being called ‘Nipt,’ but I can help what 
else yer called ; and it shan’t be John, or Tom, 
or Bill, or anything short, like that. You shall 
have a name that will be a help to yer, something 
that shall help ye to rise in the world. Now, shall 
I call yer Napoleon? No, never! Though yer 
only a just-born baby, I shouldn’t be surprised if ye 
kicked out yer legs and went into convulsions, same 
as yer brother died of, if I call ye after the enemy of 
yer country, great a man as people say he was. Shall 
I call yer Waterloo? That would do better,” said 
Mr. Nipt, “and if yer were a great success in life, 
Waterloo Nipt, Esquire, would look well on a card. 
Esquire, of course; or why not, like the Lord 
Mayor, be a Sir—Sir Waterloo Nipt—yes, that 
would do. But stop; Waterloo was only a place, 
or a battle, and we want a man. Wellington— 
that’s the ticket, Wellington Nipt; and maybe 
when the Dook hears you’re called after him—as Ill 
let him know: I don’t mind the postage—perhaps 
he’ll give you a shove up in life. Now, can I do 
better for you, my boy?” said Mr. Nipt, looking 
fondly enough at the child ; and he tapped his fore- 
head as if in search of any good thing that might be 
lingering there, and requiring to be brought to the 
front. 
Something was apparently there, for Mr. Nipt 
laid his finger for some seconds a.ong his nose, as, I 
suppose, a further aid to thought, and then said— 
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“My boy, I can do better for you than that, The 
Dook must go, Waterloo must go—Wellington must 
go. I’ve got it now, and no mistake. Why, I’ve 
gone above the world entirely for you, my boy, 
"T isn’t every parent would do that—and you re- 
member it kindly to me when I’ve gone. Why, 
ain’t there an angel called Gabriel? It won’t 
be any sin to take his name ; you shall be called 
Gabriel Nipt. He’s a good angel, and he won't 
take offence at a poor lad if he borrows just his 
name; it may give him a help on in the world. 
There, my boy, the Dook of Wellington is very 
high, but ask himself, and I’m sure he’d tell you 
that Gabriel is higher still; so I can’t do no 
better for you than that. And if he helps folk, I 
hope he’ll help you to get as high-as ever you can 
yo—high up above St. Paul’s, if you can, This is 
ill IT can do for you in the world; so your name from 
this out shall be Gabriel Nipt.” 

Gabriel Nipt’s mother lived just long enough to 
see him of sufficient age to go out into the great 
London streets and try to pick up a living, as so 
many poor children do, 

She was a good woman in her way, and would 
have done better by her child if she could, but she 
had a fearful struggle to get even bread, to say 
nothing of now and again a little dripping ; and as 
to education, why, in those days it wasn’t so easily 
got as it is now; and whatever energies Gabriel 
Nipt had, were required to add to the scanty store 
of bread at home. 

The little instruction that Gabriel had, he got 
from his mother; and that was very vague and 
scanty. A great deal of it was comprised in a firm 
helief which she communicated to the boy that in this 
world there is very little but misery, but that high 
up above St. Paul’s there is peace and quiet, and 
light, and space, and rest ; and that the turmoil, 
and roar, and pushing, and dirt, and dust, and hard 
words, and runnings-over of the streets, were all 
anknown up there. 

Gabriel Nipt had out-door, so to speak, object- 
lessons in divinity in this direction, and more than 
onee he was taken on a Sunday afternoon to St. 
Paul’s to have his attention pointed to the great 
golden cross glittering on the top, and of a Sunday 
evening to the stars. “ All, you see,” said Gabriel's 
mother, “high up, are quiet and peaceful, none of 
them jostling or noise-making, but all as happy as 
the night is long. The angels, too, are somewhere 
about up there,” said Mrs, Nipt; “and you know 
you ‘re called after one of them.” 

Gabriel Nipt never learnt very much more from 
his mother than that. Indeed, the poor woman did 
not know much more herself; and when she died, 
which she did when the boy was a wee, wee little 
chap, he went forth upon the streets of London 
to get a living as best he could: to experience the 
hunger, and the thirst, and the pinchings, and the 
rebuffs, and the weary watching of the streets; and 
to have in his little heart one bright thought—that, 





“high up above St. Paul’s,” were rest and peace, and 
neither hunger nor thirst ; and that, perhaps, some- 
how—he was sure he didn’t know how, but somehow 
—he might get there, and be in its light, and space, 
and quiet, and perhaps have the stars, or it may 
be the angels, for his friends. 

Oh, little Gabriel Nipt, you didn’t know it, or you 
might have been proud—too proud for a little boy in 
hunger and in rags ; but do you know, some great big 
people have the same thoughts as you, you little 
waif and stray upon the world’s dirty road, you 
flotsam and jetsam on the world’s turbid flood ! 

Oh, little Gabriel, how did you come by those 
thoughts that are supposed tu belong to philosophers ? 
How come you to have that presumption to meddle 
with space, and light, and stars, which belong to men 
of science; and with angels, which belong to the 
divines ? 

Is it, Gabriel, that little sorrows in little hearts 
are as great as big sorrows in big hearts ; or is it 
that there is a yearning in humanity which, like the 
mist of the early morning—mist though it be—rises 
up to heaven ? 

Little Gabriel, little Gabriel, uncover your ragged 
jacket, and reveal to me the mystery of a child’s 
heart; and tell me, tell me why—the full “ why ”— 
why you want to get “high up above St. Paul's.” 

Oh, little Gabriel, we old people can tell you why 
to us it all seems so beautiful “high up above St. 
Paul’s ;” but young folk like the crowd and show. 
Are you already so weary of them that the glitter 
and the riches of the street have lost their charm for 
you ? 

Ah! Gabriel Nipt, is it because you are old— 
poverty-old—even before you are young, that you 
want to go so far away—“high up above St. 
Paul’s” ? 

Gabriel Nipt, as I have just told you, had to go 
out on the London streets to get his living as best 
he could. The tradition of his father’s ideas about 
him had been handed down to him by his mother. 
He had a name with which he had to do something. 
His mother told him that he was called Gabriel 
heeause Gabriel was someone that was very high 
up, and he must try to climb, and get very high up 
too, 

And that greatly exercised the mind of the little 
lad. The Lord Mayor going in state to St. Paul’s 
was the highest and grandest of mortals that he 
knew. Was he to be like him? He saw him in his 
gingerbread coach on Lord Mayor’s Day, and longed 
that that coach had been real gingerbread, that he 
might have a bite out of it, when he was ever so 
hungry. Oh! he was sometimes so hungry that he 
thought he could have eaten the whole affair, if it 
had been gingerbread—coachman, cocked hat, wig 
—and the people inside, even the mace that was 
stuck through the window, and, so to speak, rode 
inside and out at the same time—a kind of symbol, 
or type, of how wonderful a being a Lord Mayor 
was. He coujd, unrestrained hy any feelings of 

















éonscience, have eaten them, and, unracked by any 
twinges of remorse, would have been glad after- 
wards that he had done so. But time must show, 
and meanwhile he must live—and live on matches, 
as best he could. 


THE life which poor Gabriel Nipt lived in the streets 
was, it must be confessed, a hard one. He found 
that there were a great many people in the world 
who did not want matches ; and if they did, they 
did not want them from him. And so he got pushed 
hither and thither, and was “worrited” a good deal by 
the “ perlice ;” for as yet he had not learned the arts 
and crafts of street life. 

There has been a beautiful exhibition in London 
recently called “The Arts and Crafts.” There 
could be seen hard metal curved into the most 
graceful forms—gorgeous colourings and beauty 
clustering around what was of use, and what was 
of no use ; but there was no representation there of 
the arts and crafts of the city child who has to 
live on matehes—the curves and ins and outs, 
more curious than the ramifications of any needle, 
by which he would dodge a policeman, or slip from 
under horses’ heads, and hansom wheels, as if he 
were a lubricated eel. 

And there are voice-pictures at the Arts and 
Crafts—the vibrations of the human voice caught on 
a semi-fluid material, and fixed, and coming out in 
wonderful pictures of flowers, and shells, and many 
aform. But street voices of such as Gabriel. Nipt 
are never fixed, for no one would care for them—or 
at least very few—and very few would do anything 
in connection with them; but it may be that they 
are fixed, for all that, only in ways that we don’t 
see. 

I don’t know whether Gabriel would have starved, 
or what would have become of him, had he not met 
with another boy much older than himself. This 
boy was going along Cheapside one day, when he 
saw our friend Gabriel looking very pinched and 
white, but, as he thought, quite unlike most of the 
other boys in the street. He stopped, and pulled 
him into a quiet nook hard by. It was a churchyard 
in a neighbouring street. 

“Now then, young ’un,” said this boy, “are you a 
good ’un? You're a good ’un to eat and drink, I 
daresay, if you got the chance ; but are you a good 
‘un—not to do anything bad ?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Gabriel. 

“And you wouldn’t prig nothink, if you got the 
chance?” and the big lad looked searchingly at his 
little companion. 

“No,” said Gabriel stoutly. 

“And now, if I was to ask you where you'd like to 
go to best, wouldn’t it be to the gallery at the 
‘Wonder,’ to see Bob Whistleton strangle the milk- 
maid with his necktie, and to hear him sentenced to 
be hanged ?” 

“No,” said Gabriel. “I’d like to go best ‘high 
up above St. Paul’s.’” 
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“You are a rum one,” said the boy. “ And what 
would you do if you got up there ?” 

“Rest,” said the boy; “rest. Perhaps mother’s 
somewhere there, and perhaps the angels are there ; 
and I’m sure the perlice ain’t there ; and it’s all so 
bright and quiet—that’s where I'd like to go.” 

“Well,” said the strange boy, “perhaps I’) be 
yoing there myself some day.” But Gabriel did not 
observe that he stuck his tongue into his cheek, and 
gave a knowing wink at himself. “ We’ll go to- 
gether. But I'll tell you what ; until we can go, you 
can come and live with me, if you like. There’s 
lots of grub, and there ain’t much to do. You’re the 
very kind of little chap I’m looking for; and if 
youre a goin’ ‘high up above St. Paul’s,’ I'll give 
you a shove up—a shove up to the top; but I won't 
go no farther; you must make yer way after that 
yerself.” 

Weary and worn, hungry oft, and ill-clad ever, 
without friend, without home, confused with the 
thougit tanded down to him with his name, that in 
some way or other he had to get up high, and yet 
not knowing how even to take the first step, the 
nearest approach, in his mind, to the fulfilment of his 
destiny being to get somehow to what was high up 
above what was the highest point he knew of—and 
that was the golden cross and ball which surmounted 





** The angels, too, are somewhere about up there.’ ”"—p. 44. 
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glad to meet with any- 


> 


St. Paul’s—poor Gabriel was 
one who would put him in the way of carrying out 
his great design, and even help him in it ; so with 
his small stock of worldly goods—a few boxes of 
matches—the child went off with his 


new com- 
panion. 

And who that companion was the reader ought 
now to know. 

For some time Tom Grabit had followed a double pro- 
fession—that of “‘snatcher,” and that of “ whelker.” 
The profession of “snatcher” was a very one-sided 
one. It consisted of purloining from shop doors goods 
that were exposed for sale; and not only from shop 
doers, but from carts, railway stations, and any avail- 
able places. The profession of “whelker” was a 
more equitable one as regards his fellow-creatures, 
and did not lie open to the objections that might be 
brought against the other-—it was dispensing whelks 
for a consideration, which was all fair enough. 

It was the first part of his professional career that 
was troubling Mr. Grabit at the present time, and 
made him seek an assistant in the person of such a 
one as our little friend Gabriel Nipt. 

And what he wanted of Gabriel was something 
out of the way. He did not want him to steal—he 
would do ail that part of the business himself ; he 
merely wanted him as a kind of sleeping partner, 
but one of great importance, nevertheless. The 
“orrors’ had come over Mr. Grabit: not what are 
commonly called the horrors—these are the terrible 
spasms of mind and body which come from drink—but 
the horrors of conscience, and dread lest he should 
be overtaken in his evil ways, and get into the hands 
of the police. 

The horrors of conscience a dream 
which Mr. Grabit had of his good mother, who ap- 
peared to him in white, and told him that his evil 
ways were about to bring him into trouble, and that 
ruin lay before him unless he gave them up. 

Mr. Grabit did not mean to give them up. At 
the same time, to make light of one’s mother appear- 
ing in white, and making an announcement of that 
kind, was a serious thing ; and so he hit on the de- 
vice which brought him into contact with our little 
friend Gabriel Nipt. 

The strange idea had struck Mr. Grabit’s mind 
that if only he had someone to live with who was 
quite innocent, his presence would act as a kind of 
charm, and keep off any impending evil to body or 
soul. If he could get a nice little Sunday-school 
boy who was always in time, and always at the top 
of the class, that would suit him, he thought, admir- 
ably ; but how to get any such was a problem he 
could not solve. While in a state of perplexity on 
the subject, he came across poor little Gabriel, whose 
innocent little face, and answers to his questions, 
and whose aspirations with reference to St. Paul’s, all 
combined to make him think he would exactly do. 
part 
watch-dog ; he was to be kept on the premises to 
warn off and scare away unwelcome visitors, either 
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Gabriel was to act in some sense the of a 
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from the other world or from this, as the case might 
be. 

As to touching anything of anyone else’s, Mr, 
Grabit would not have had him do that for the 
world ; it would have spoiled him for the purpose 
for which he was wanted. So Gabriel was kept from 
any temptation in that line, 

“Twas brought up superstitious,” said Mr. Grabit ; 
“T know I was ; I can’t help it ; but if my mother 
will keep coming after me, and she not understand- 
ing my line of business, I must do the best I can.” 

For some time Mr. Grabit had an easy life of it. 
He felt quite secure both as regards his mother and 
the police; and, to do him justice, he fed and 
treated poor little Gabriel But the hoy 
somehow began to pine—whether it was the at- 
mosphere in which he had to live, or what, I am 
sure I cannot tell; but he began to drop off, despite 
the very fair food which he was given. 

The career of Mr. Grabit had no doubt been very 
successful of late. He had snatched with great 
success; but familiarity witli danger breeds con- 
tempt, and one day our friend was too familiar, and 
a policeman in plain clothes who had been watching 
him for some time made a snatch at him, and caught 
him fast. 

“T might have known it,” muttered Mr. Grabit to 
himself. “That boy has been knocking off of his 
vittles the last month ; he was running down, and 
the strength’s gone out of him; and now I’ll not 
only have to do six months anyhow, but I’ll have 
my old mother with me in my dreams in the cell. 
Shell be back upon me, as sure as she’s dead, and 
as sure as I’m alive—and both are sure enough.” 

I never heard whether Mr. Grabit’s mother looked 
in upon him in his dreams to see how what she had 
prophesied had come to pass. I shouldn’t in the 
least wonder if she did. I only know that he him- 
self retired from grabbing and whelking during the 
time he had anticipated, and that if his mother came 
to call upon him in Her Majesty’s prison she was 
sure to find him at home. 


well. 


OUT in the streets again, my poor little lad! They 
seem more crowded and unrestful and unfitted for 
little boys than ever. The “ p'lice” ery “ Move on!” 
oftener and more sternly than before, the flag-stones 
are harder, the bit to eat is scarcer, people seem 
more busy, their faces look more anxious. 
it must be because you have been away from them for 
a while; or is it that you are failing, and less able 
to bear the rough and tumble, the hurry and the 
worry, the jars and scars, of life? 

Everything seemed worse now than it had been 
before Gabriel had become Guardian Angel to Mr. 
Grabit, and failed so miserably in the functions 
which that gentleman had imposed upon him, though 
he knew it not. 

But one thing there was which had not changed, 
to the great comfort of Gabriel Nipt. St. Paul's 
still stood in its old place ; and though there was still 
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the same bustle round it that there had ever been, 
high up above the golden ball and cross all was peace. 

There are certain things in this world which 
belong to everybody, and St. Paul’s is one of these. 
It is well that it should be so; for when one has 
very little of one’s own, it is ennobling, and puts a 
kind of self-respect into a poor man, when he thinks 
of some great building, or some beautiful thing, 
“That ’s mine as much as it is even the King’s, or the 
Queen’s "—and oh! if only we thought this, how we 
should be helped along, by the winds, and the waves, 
and the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and 
what is nobody’s in particular, but everybody’s— 
because it is God’s. 

“Tf only,” thought Gabriel, “I could once get up, 
high up above that golden ball and cross, ‘high up 
above St. Paul's,’ [’d never come back again. | 
wonder if they ’d let me get up to the top and try ?” 

Gabriel Nipt was revolving this thought in his 
mind, and trying to think whom St. Paul’s could 
possibly belong. to, when he was enlightened by a 
little old lady who was sitting on a seat close by, 
and saw the boy staring long at the building. 

“What are you thinking of ?” said she. “ Here, 
little boy, what are you thinking of ? ” 

“T’m thinking who this big church belongs to,” 
said Gabriel. 

“And to whom do you think 

“T thought,” said Gabriel, “to the lady who 
stands in front of it—but then she’s only stone ; 
and I thought perhaps to the gentleman inside, 
with the black gown. He told me, when I peeped 
in, that ragged little boys weren’t allowed to run 
about there, so I expect he must be the man that 
owns it ; and if he is, I wish 
he’d let me up to the top.” 

“Listen to me, little boy,” 
said the lady with the hat 
with cocks’ feathers in it, and 
white kid gloves ; for she was 
somewhat curiously attired. 
“Little boy, St. Paul’s belongs 
to you and me; and I come 
here every Saturday just to 
feel that very thing. I had 
once a great home of my own, 
but the lawyers took it from 
me; but they can’t take St. 
Paul’s. Ha, ha! the Lord 
Chancellor, even if he had 
two wigs, can’t make off with 
St. Paul's; and I sit here 
and look at it, and say, ‘T 
have something still.’ Now, 
little boy, somebody has run 
away with everything from 
you—you stick close to St. 
Paul’s; ’t will be as good as 
a warm plaster on your chest. 
I sometimes feel cold when I 
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think how bare I’ve been ‘*A policeman in plain clothes made a snatch at him.”—p. 46, 
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stripped ; but on Saturdays I always put on this 
warm plaster, and it does me good. I say to the 
Lord Chancellor, ‘Take away St. Paul’s if you 
can.’ No, little boy, it would be rude to make 
faces, so I don’t make a face at him; but I do the 
next best thing I can—I bury my head as deep as 
I can in my pocket-handkerchief, and laugh until 
I choke. I call that ‘ grand contempt of court,’ and 
then I choke again.” 

Much of this was, of course, Greek to poor little 
Gabriel Nipt, but he took fast hold of the idea 
that St. Paul’s was so far his that he had a right in 
it ; and this would be a help to his getting to the top 
of it, in order, at least, when there, to see how he 
could get above it. 

Emboldened by this idea, our friend Gabriel went 
up to the north door a few days after, and would 
have made his way straight in, had he not been 
stopped by the verger, a man in a black gown, one 
of those to whom he had so recently thought that 
the building belonged. 

This verger was a kindly man, and it was well 
for Gabriel that he was on duty at that particular 
part that day. 

“Well, my little lad, what do you want?” 

“T want to go up to the top,” said Gabriel, toler- 
ably stoutly. 
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“Oh, my little Jad, you can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” said Gabriel. “Isn't St. 
-aul’s mine ?” 

“Yours?” said the verger; “ who told 
you that?” 

“A lady,” said the boy. 

“Oh—ah—I know,” said the verger. “ But 
you mustn’t mind what she says—she ’s off her 
head.” 

“T know ’t is mine,” said Gabriel. 

“What, all of it? The organ, and the pil- 
lars, and the cross and ball ?” 

“Aye, aye, and the cross and ball; and 
that’s the most particular part.” 

“And why is that the most particular \ 
part ?” A 

“Because I want to get high up above 
them, and IT must get to them first.” 

“*High up above St. Paul’s’—ah !” said the 
verger. ‘ Well, well, is all the world going 
mad? Here’s this poor lady coming here 
mad every Saturday, and now here’s a little 
boy coming mad on Saturday. Bless me!” 
said he, to himself, “IT hope my missus and 
my little Johnny won't go mad ! 

“*High up above St. Paul’s,’ my little dear ? 
and what do you want there, and how long 
are you going to stay there, and how will 
you come down? All the folk who go up 
so high as the ball have to come down 
again.” 

“Oh, I want light,” said the child—‘‘ lots 
of light; and reom—lots of room ; and quiet 
—lots of quiet; and the stars; and I believe 
mother, and perhaps the angels ; and I want to go 
where I shall not be hungry, and where there are 
no police, and where I shall have to sell matches 
no more, and——” 

“Poor lad—poor lad,” said the tender-hearted verger 
to himself ; and he thought of his own little Johnny 
at home. 

* Here,” said the man with the black gown—- 
“here ’s a sixpence ;” and thinking that the boy 
would forget all about it, and not come any more, 
he added, “You come again next Saturday ; perhaps 
you'll be able to get up then.” The verger wasn’t 
sure that little Gabriel Nipt was quite right, and 
anyhow this would settle the matter for the present. 

But next Saturday assumed a much more definite 
aspect in Gabriel Nipt’s mind than the verger ever 
intended that it should. 

On next Saturday Gabriel fully intended to go to 
St. Paul’s, and to mount to its top, and above its 
top, too, and never to come down again. Farewell 
to matches ; he would give them to a boy he knew 
who was almost as badly off as himself. Farewell to 
the “perlice ;” he had often and often gazed up 
above the dome, and he had never seen one of them 
there, though down below they seemed to him to be 
everywhere—at least, to meet Adm at every turn. 
His few poor rags ! ah, he would have given them 
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“*Isn’'t St. Paul's mine ?’” 


away, too, in mind, but he knew he must have them 
in which to present himself to the friendly verger on 
the important day. 

But one present gain little Gabriel certainly had 
—-he was light-hearted; the wish of his heart was 
about to be gratified, the streets for which he was so 
ill fitted would see him no more, the rest for which 
the little heart longed was near. 

I suppose that intoxication of mind is sometimes 
as dangerous as intoxication of body. It was so, at 
any rate, on the present occasion, for the poor child 
did not go over that dangerous crossing where four 
ways meet at the foot of Cheapside, close to the Post 
Office, as cautiously as he was wont to do; for he was 
not one of those adventurous street Arabs who dive 
under horses’ heads, and appear and disappear, as 
though they were performing conjuring tricks, when 
they are going over a crossing. 

Gabriel was excited at the comparatively near 
prospect of the fulfilment of his fondest hopes, and so 
he got knocked down by a cart, and run over and 
badly hurt. The usual London street-scene was 
then enacted. A crowd—two policemen, one woman 
in hysterics, three watches and two pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs picked, and one pickpocket nabbed and “run 
in”—an old gentleman’s corns ruthlessly trodden 
upon, and a hansom-driver railing vehemeatly at the 
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lot—and then a procession to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, not far off. 

There was something about the face of the little 
sufferer that seemed to win the sympathies of those 
with whom he was brought into such unexpected 
contact. 

The little lad lay quite still ; he was unconscious, 
His sixpence was grasped tightly in his hand. I 
suppose he had so few that when one came his way 
it was held with an iron grip—if, indeed, we may use 
the word “iron” in connection with our little lad at 
all. When the doctors pulled him about, he didn’t 
complain, or speak at all, or utter a sound, Shadows 
of pain seemed to flit across his face now and then, 
but the lips had for the most part a peaceful 
smile, 

“ There is nothing for us to do,” said the doctors ; 
“at least, there is nothing that we can do. He will 
probably depart peacefully in sleep—you must just 
watch him, Sister, and give him anything he can 
take.” And so little Gabriel was left in charge of 
Sister Mildred, the Sister of the ward. 

And in truth Gabriel Nipt did not want anything 
from anybody. All he required was the charity of that 
bed, that he might lie quietly and peacefully there 
until the poor world-vexed little body should lie 
quietly and peacefully elsewhere. 

Somehow or other, Sister Mildred seemed to love 
the little lad, and the staff-nurse seemed to take to 
him, and the probationer of the ward felt her young 
heart drawn to him, too. It was 
not that he was an interesting sur- 
gical case, for no one expected him 
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“Tis Saturday now, little one,” said Sister Mil- 
dred ; “and soer. Saturday will be over.” 

Sister Miidxed did not expect any particular 
result to follow from this announcement, which 
naturally seemed to her to be so very common- 
place. But a particular result did follow, never 
theless, 

“TIT must be dressed,” said the little lad. 
“They re waiting for me—I must go 4 

“ Where ?” said the sister. 

“To St. Paul’s. I’m going ‘high up above St. 
Paul’s.’” Then the little arm was stretched upward 
to its full length, and the forefinger pointed straight 
upward, as though it were trying to point to some- 
thing ever so high. The sister saw a change coming 
over the face; the hand dropped, the lips trying 
to murmur something. She put her ear close to 
them, and thought she heard them trying to whis- 
per, as they smiled in death, “High up above St. 
Paul's.” 

At that moment the bells of the great church rang 
out their first new year’s peal. Did they joy that 
a new year was born to earth, or a new inhabit- 
ant to heaven? Many, no doubt, thought the 
first, but Sister Mildred thought the last, as, clos- 
ing her own eyes for a moment in silent prayer, 
she seemed to follow a spirit’s flight far, far from 
a weary earth— 





“HIGH UP ABOVE ST. PAUL’s.” 





to recover; and, as things looked 
at the time, he was simply likely 
to lie there silent until he died. 

Perhaps it was that little Gabriel 
was destined to take away some 
kindly impressions of earth as he 
left it, and to tell, where he was 
going, that there were ‘some tender 
charities left in it still. 

They watched little Gabriel 
every day in the week until Satur- 
day came round again—Saturday, 
the day on which the man with 
the black gown, who had given 
him the sixpence, told him that 
perhaps on that day he could 
get up to the top of St. Paul’s— 
Gabriel’s heart being set upon get- 
ting “high up above St. Paul’s.” All 
Saturday passed—it was now New 
Year’s Eve—when, coming on 
midnight, the little patient gave 
signs of returning consciousness. 
Sister Mildred was immediately 
at the bedside. Gabriel asked no 
questions as to where he was— 
exhibited no surprise, only asked 
when it wonld be Saturday. 
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“She heard him trying to whisper.” 
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FROM THE 


EAST. 


VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, KILBURN, 


“And when they were come into the house, they saw the young child with Mary His mother, and fell down, and 
worshipped Him: and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto Him gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh.”- 


Str. Marv. ii. 11. 


O the birth of Jesus 
Christ, testimony has 
been given of such a 
character that none 
are able to dispute 
it. By Jew and 
Gentile, by emperor 
and philosopher, by 
bitter enemies and by faith- 
ful disciples, it has been 
proclaimed, 

The time of His birth, 
the place of His birth, and 
the circumstances of His 
birth, had all been pointed 
out long before. Besides 
the devout men and women 
who watched and prayed and waited 
i" ~ for His coming, there was, among the Jews, 
a very general expectation of the Messiah; there was 
also aremarkable preparedness for His advent in the 
spread of the Greek language, and in the extent 
of the Roman Empire. From the Euphrates to 
the Atlantic, from the mouths of the Rhine to 
the slopes of the Atlas, the Roman emperor was 
the sole lord. Round his office and person there 
gathered peculiar and striking attributes of grand- 
eur. “His throne,” it has been said, “like the 
exceeding high mountain of the Temptation, showed 
all the kingdoms of the world, and their glory 
spread out around it far beneath, as the earth lies 
in the light of the sun.” The whole world was at 
peace when the Prince of Peace was born, and all 
lands were open to the message of love which He 
came to proclaim. The fourth great empire, as fore- 
told by Daniel, was now at its zenith; but amidst all 
the splendours of the Roman Empire, as amidst all 
the glories of Grecian philosophy and art, there was 
nothing to meet the want, the sorrow, and the weak- 
ness of man, It may truly be said that there was a 
great thirst in the human soul, which found vent in 
many an inarticulate cry. 

But the hour had come, the time appointed from 
the beginning, the fulness of time, when the Son of 
the Highest was to be born, and His birth was 
celebrated: by a multitude of the Heavenly Host 
praising God, and saying, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 

The shepherds to whom these angels appeared had 
been engaged, we are told, in keeping watch over 
their flock by night, and whilst they were thus 
occupied “the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and 











they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Saviow, 
which is Christ the Lord.” But that which must 
have come upon the Judean shepherds as a strange 
thing, when they thought of the light which had 
shone around them and the angelic throng which 
had spoken to them, was this announcement: “Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” 

There had also been an expectation among the Jews 
which connected the appearance of a star with the 
revelation of a mighty Prince in Judea. This was 
in keeping with a general belief that extraordinary 
events, especially the birth and death of great men, 
were heralded by appearances of stars, and still more 
of comets, or by conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. 
The language of Balaam had been very striking: 
“ There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
shall arise out of Israel.” Besides this, there had 
been special phenomena in the heavens, which led 
the Magi to undertake their journey. We have no 
further information in Scripture of the way in which 
the star appeared and guided the wise men, but the 
tables of the Chinese actually record the appearance 
of a new star or comet. We may also believe that 
the expectation of the Jews had spread far and wide 
in the East. 

These Magi formed a tribe, or caste ; priestly in 
office, princely in rank, they were the depositories 
of nearly all the knowledge or science existing 
in the country where they lived. Both as priests 
and diviners they had power, and formed the most 
influential section of the community. In political 
affairs their influence was predominant, and they 
filled all the chief offices of State. As applied to 
this Median priest caste, the term Magi was one of 
dignity and honour. 

One night, as these Magi stood watching their 
cloudless skies, their eyes perceived a new star. It 
is not without warrant from the Scripture narrative 
that we may regard these men as sincerely desirous 
of more knowledge from on high, and devoutly wait- 
ing the coming of the new King of the Jews and of 
mankind. Thus, to some, when it appeared, the star 
which they saw was the harbinger of a bright and 
glorious day. Long, indeed, had been the night of 
ignorance, and mighty the power of the Prince of 
Darkness ; fetters had been riveted about the soul 
which it seemed beyond the power of human strength 
to unfasten ; uncontrolled, apparently, had been thg 
progress of evil—mind, and conscience, and soul had 
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all become more and more depraved. Here and 
there, it is true, were to be found men who panted 
after a higher life, and were dissatisfied with that 
which those around them led ; but they were with- 
out a guide, and their efforts only served to show 
the fallen and degraded condition of mankind. 
They might have some glimmering perception of 
the power and worth of spirituality, but they 
wanted the means by which to set forth the 
attractiveness of this spiritual state, and they 
failed in their endeavours to lead men to it. But 
whilst the Gentiles were thus giving themselves 
as a prey to evil, the oracles of God had been 
committed to the Jew, and he himself had been 
appointed to be the salt of the earth, and to 
keep its mass from putrefaction. In this, we know, 
he failed; through him the light of God’s truth and 
the power of His Spirit did not shine. It mattered 
little that he could point to the deliverance from 
Egypt, the wonders and revelations of Sinai, the 
possession of the Promised Land, the descent from 
Abraham, the long line of prophets ; so long as he 
failed to be himself a living epistle, his influence upon 
those around would be as nothing. At a time, then, 
when the world was shrouded in darkness, when the 
Gentile was far gone from original righteousness, 
when the Jew had manufactured a righteousness of 
his own, and when his pride and jealousy and ex- 
clusiveness were at their height—at this time God 
appointed that the door should be thrown open to 
the Gentile as well as the Jew, and that both should 
be admitted into a Kingdom “ where there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all 
and in all.” 

From the East, then, did some expectant great 
men come, under the guiding of a star, to find Him 
who was to be “a light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
to be the glory of His people Israel.” They came 
filled with the lore of this world, and loaded with 
its wealth, to seek Him whose star had already shone 
upon their path, and to whom they had gifts to 
present. At Jerusalem, however, they encountered 
both difficulty and trouble, as they moved among its 
crowds, with high and holy thoughts in their minds 
which separated them from the formalism and pre- 
judices of the Jews. In Herod they were brought in 
contact with one who was fearful of a new claimant to 
his throne, and who was determined to crush Him in 
His weakness. Herod inquired of the chief priests 
and scribes where Christ should be born, and they 
said unto him: “In Bethlehem of Juda: for thus it 
is written by the prophet, And thou, Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes 
of Juda: for out of thee shall come a Governor, that 
shall rule My people Israel.” Having obtained this 
information, and being troubled by it, he sends to 
these distinguished Eastern travellers an invitation 
to come and see him, and endeavours to make them 
his accomplices in the crime he was about to commit. 
He appears to enter into their feelings, and to be 
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interested in the object of their journey. He charged 
them as soon as they had found the young Child to 
bring him word again, that he, too, might worship 
Him. Escaping from the perfidious Herod and the 
difficulties of their sojourn in Jerusalem, the Magi 
once more set forth on their journey. As they 
passed on their way from the great city, and night 
came on, the star which had been their guide, but 
which, during their stay in Jerusalem, they had not 
seen, reappeared, and they were exceeding glad. 
The indecision and uncertainty from which they had 
suffered for a while passed away, and they followed 
the light which God had sent them till they reached 
the place where dwelt the object of their long 
journey; and so “when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young Child with Mary His 
mother, and fell down, and worshipped Him: and 
when they had opened their treasures, they presented 
unto Him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 

It will be helpful to us to consider first the way in 
which God dealt with these wise men; and secondly, 
the manner in which they acted under His guidance. 

I. We have seen that the Jews were shut up in 
the pride and exclusiveness of their hearts, and that 
they had failed in the manifestation of God’s will 
and character as He had appointed. Thus, in their 
expectation of the predicted Messiah, they were 
mindful chiefly of what they considered to be their 
own interests and pre-eminence; and yet they were 
not without information, if they had prayerfully 
considered it, as to the intention of God to open 
wide the door of His mercy to the whole Gentile 
world. “ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the 
darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people ; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and 
His glory shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of 
thy rising.” The light had now shined in the 
darkness ; in the Babe of Bethlehem there was the 
glimmering of that Sun of Righteousness which was 
to cast its bright rays to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. The character and power of this Son of Man 
was not yet fully displayed; but in the fact of His 
incarnation, combined with the object for which He 
became man, there was a bursting forth of Divine 
light and glory that exceeded all the manifestations 
which had yet been made of the majesty and love of 
God ; and yet the poverty and weakness in which the 
Messiah came was evidently a stumbling-block to 
many who had been looking for Him. It was not 
thus they thought to see Him—it was not thus they 
were prepared to welcome Him. From the narrative 
before us, however, we learn that from the far East, 
possibly from Persia, there came those who re- 
cognised in the Virgin-born a great and mighty 
King. We are not told what information these 
wise men possessed—how much of traditionary know- 
ledge, how much of the lively oracles of God—but 
we are led to infer that they were expecting and 
looking out for some sign of the birth of the coming 
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King. They belonged to a country where the God 
of light and truth was in some measure recognised, 
In the sacred Scriptures themselves, Cyrus was 
styled the servant of the Lord, appointed to execute 
His purposes ; and in some things also there was a re- 
semblance between the Jewish and the Persian 
creed. 

Undoubtedly, however, the wise men of whom we 
are hearing possessed a clearer and fuller know- 
ledge than their countrymen. Not merely, would it 
appear, had their minds been raised, but their hearts 
also had been softened and enlightened. The readi- 
ness with which they accepted the appearance of the 
star as an invitation to them to start forth on their 
journey, the faith which they reposed in its guiding, 
the steadfastness with which they adhered to their 
purpose, showed that they had begun to live a life 
of faith in that God whose star had appeared to 
them, and whose Son it was conducting them to 
worship. 

We are told of their being warned of God in a 
dream, after they had been in the inn at Bethlehem, 
and we may believe that whatever knowledge they 
wanted in Divine things may have been supplied to 
them in an extraordinary manner. He who warned 
them of their danger from Herod, would also unfold 
to them their blessing from Christ; and so they 
came from their distant home to present gifts and 
honour a Child who was laid in a manger. How 
fitted are all God’s instruments for the work upon 
which He employs them! The star which shone in 
the heavens was met by the grace which illumined 
the heart. To many that-sign was without any 
meaning. They looked at it with wonder, and yet 
they classed it with other lights they were accus- 
tomed to see. But to these Magi it shone with an 
emphasis of meaning and a fulness of signification ; 
it reminded them of the Source of light, it repre- 
sented the Bright and Morning Star, the Root and the 
Offspring of David, by whom the darkness of sin was 
to be chased away, and the blackness of ignorance 
to be dispelled. So is it with us now. The God of 
ail grace hath appointed a sure and certain light 
to guide man through the journey of life. He calls 
him forth from his home, He invites him to follow 
His leading. In many ways does He seek to gain 
the ear and win the confidence of His creatures; but 
how is this responded to? How many are there 
who go forth under His guidance, who cast no 
lingering look behind them, who are ready to go 
where God appoints, and to do what God commands ? 
Let us examine ourselves and see how far our con- 
duct corresponds with that of the wise men, or 
assimilates to that of the self-righteous Jews or the 
cruel Herod. Upon the latter the announcement 
acted only as a stimulus in his downward career ; 
the intelligence which he received stirred up the 
evil passions of his heart. He thought only of the 
present world, and shut out from his view the world 
to come. He imagined that Jesus was come to take 
from him his throne and to pull down his power, and 





so he set himself in array against the majesty and 
love, the power and glory, of the Lord Omnipotent, 
He conjured up fears, he perplexed himself with 
doubts, he made rash resolves, he engaged in g 
cruel, unsuccessful enterprise, in order that he might 
overthrow One who is almighty, and show his hatred 
to One who is all-merciful. To such lengths will 
man be driven by the continued indulgence of his 
evil nature, and his unpreparedness to receive the 
instruction and guidance of God. Let us therefore 
endeavour to meditate upon the striking contrast 
presented to us between Herod conspiring to kill 
Jesus, and the wise men presenting to Him their gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh, 

The wicked king, we see, was living in close 
proximity to the Saviour of man ; he was surrounded 
by those who were well versed in the Scriptures. He 
heard from them the announcements of propheey— 
the place where Cl:rist should be born, the object for 
which He came into the world; and yet, in the midst 
of these privileges and this knowledge, we see the 
pouring forth of that black stream of envenomed hate, 
of reckless self-regard, which made him detested by 
his subjects and condemned by his God. It is im- 
possible for us to trace back the early years of these 
different characters, to point out the struggles of the 
heart and the conscience ; we can only recognise the 
mournful and revolting effects which spring from an 
alliance, as in Herod’s case, between the nature of 
man and the spirit of evil, as well as point to the 
glorious fruits which spring up from a union between 
the soul of man and the Redeemer of his race. 

It is our joy and strength to know that the same 
grace and the same light which assisted these Magi 
will be vouchsafed to every humble, earnest inquirer 
after Jesus Christ. Whether we are thinking of 
Christ in weakness or Christ in glory, Christ in the 
manger or Christ on the cross, or Christ ascended to 
the right hand on high, we need to be led by the 
hand of God, and moved by His Spirit, in order that 
we may realise His power and love. In the case of 
these wise men, we see how wisely and kindly they 
were helped by God till they attained the object of 
their journey. He gave them just that preparatory 
knowledge which they required; He sent His Spirit 
to instruct them and His star to guide them; He 
preserved them from the subtlety as well as from the 
fury of Herod; and finally He led them on, till, 
reaching the house where Mary and the young child 
dwelt, they fell down and worshipped Him; “and 
when they had opened their treasures, they presented 
unto Him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh,” 

II. We proceed now to consider the manner in 
which these wise men acted under the guidance of 
God. The words in which their history is told are 
very few. The place of their residence is not men- 
tioned, the hour when first they caught sight of the 
star, and the feeling which that sight created, have 
not been recorded; but we read of men who prized 
the light which God gave them even more than their 
comfort, their family, and their home. It shone 
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upon them, and it shone into them. They did not 
regard it as a matter for learned speculation or idle 
curiosity ; they did not stand still looking at it, or 
conjecturing whither it might lead them, but they 
set their houses in order, they prepared for their 
journey, and set out to travel wherever that star 
might go. At Jerusalem they missed its light, but 
when they started again for Bethlehem it went 
before them till it came and stood over where the 
young Child was; and “when they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” Before they set 
out, the dangers and length of the journey would 
press itself upon them; frequently the difficulties of 
the way would distress them; and then again, when, 
in Jerusalem, a wicked king and a troubled people 
were questioning them, and no kindly sympathy 
was given to them, their hearts would be oppressed 
with anxiety. But still they marched on, making 
use of the information they received, and thankful 
for the guidance vouchsafed to them till they reached 
the end of their journey and the object of their 
hope. Jet us think of these remarkable travellers as 
they enter the khan or inn, and are then directed to 
an opening in the rock where the camels and asses 
had thei: stalls. “Is it here,’ ask these seekers of 
each other, “that we shall find Him?” Is it thus 
they are to see Him who is Maker and Monarch of all ? 
—a Wayfarer, a Stranger upon earth, a Babe lying in 
amanger! Even so; and yet in faith and love they 
bowed the knee and presented unto Him the costliest 
gifts which their land could produce—* gold, ‘and 
frankincense, and myrrh.” 

The world is growing old. But are men becom- 
ing wiser? As Christmas recurs, and the prospect of 
a new year is presented to us, can we review the 
past with thankfulness, and contemplate the future 
with hopefulness? Is there no uncertainty, no 
anxiety, no darkness? Are there not problems wait- 
ing solution, and questions requiring settlement ? 
Alike for the world at large, as for each member of 
the great brotherhood, there is required light and 
guidance. 

But the question that more immediately con- 
cerns each one is this:—What use am I making of 
the light which God has given? how am I using 
the opportunities He has vouchsafed ? Not more 
needful was it for these men from the East to 
receive supernatural illumination in order that they 
might understand the meaning of the star, than it is 
for us to have an indwelling of the Holy Ghost, that 
we may understand the way of salvation through 
Christ. It is not by the scintillations of a little star 
that we may expect to be guided, but by the glorious 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness. The Magi might 
have so busied themselves in other matters, and been 
so engrossed by other thoughts, as to miss altogether 
the guiding light by which they were led to the 
Saviour. In the same way now, by trifling with 
opportunities and stifling convictions, by yielding to 
worldly influences, or listening to vague speculations, 
the soul may become unfitted for Divine communica- 
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tions, and unable to discern the light of God’s truth. 
How important also is it for us to store up spiritual] 
strength and knowledge to sustain us when, for a 
moment, the light of God’s countenance is hidden 
from us! At such seasons the example we have 
In Jerusalem the 
wise men, When they could no longer see the star 
which led them, set earnestly to work to gain all 
possible information, and to make the most of their 
opportunity. It is natural to us to desire the com- 
forts of religion and to depend upon extraordinary 
succours. But as it does not please God always to 


been considering may help us. 


furnish them, we must be careful to use diligently 
the means which we possess, and which He has pro- 
vided for our help. It was, we must remember, when 
the Magi were actually on the road that they caught 
sight again of the star; and so it will be ofttimes 
now, when we are in the path of duty, going straight 
on in spite of everything, that the light, and joy, 
and comfort we desire will be given to us. 

Yes, the sky may lower, the mind become per- 
plexed, and the heart grow sad, and for many days 
no light may appear. But are we then to turn back, 
to give up, to despond? Oh, no. Then is the time 
to press on, to continue steadfast, to renew the 
dedication of our hearts to God. Richer far than 
the costliest gifts of this world—than its gold, or 
its frankincense, or myrrh—is the adoration of the 
heart. To pass through every difficulty, to sur- 
mount every obstacle, to despise every pleasure 
till Jesus is found and worshipped, must be the 
object of the seeker after peace and happiness, In 
our daily life, in our business, in our intercourse 
with others, this should be the constant aim. It 
would be folly to talk of a treasure which might be 
ours by rising up and fetching it, if we were unwill 
ing to make the effort; and it is an unwarrantabie 
presumption to talk of believing in Jesus if we do 
not take up our cross daily and follow Him. He lies 
not now in the manger at Bethlehem, but He sits 
enthroned in the glory of heaven. He invites 
beckons to us, bids us come to Him. He is the 
same Jesus whom the wise men worshipped, the 
multitude followed, the disciples loved, and the 
Jews crucified. He is almighty in His power, 
abounding in His compassion, unchangeable in His 
love. He sees us when first the light rests upon 
our path. He watches us as we set forth upon our 
journey. He marks each step we take, each tear we 
shed, each trial we encounter. He looks down with 
pity, He supports with tenderness, He waits to wel- 
come us as we draw near—not to a poor babe on 
earth, but to the throne of His glory in heaven, In 
Him we shall find an answer to every question, and 
a solution of every difficulty. In His light we shail 
see light. He is the beginning and the end ; the 
Revealer and the Rewarder ; the Star that shines 
brightest in the darkest night, and the great King who 
will crown His faithful ones in the day when He 
“ glorified in His saints, and to be mar- 
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velled at in all them that believed.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
}OME on, Christie; it bean't anything but the 
wind. We'll be late home, and thee feyther 
will whop thee.” 

Although this was only too probable, 
Christie still did not move. but stood with 
his head in the air, as if listening. 

“Tt sounds like a little ‘un crying somewheres,” 
he said at length. “Can't thee hear. Sam? it sounds 
mortal like a babby of some sort.” 

“Well, we can’t do nothing if it be; it ain’t no 
babby of ours. Come along, Christie, do !” 

“Thee run home, Sam ; don’t thee wait of me. But 
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CHANGELING CHILD. 
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I must see what’s erying out yonder. I shouldn't 
sleep in my bed to-night if I thought as there was a 
babby out in the snow all alone.” 

“What a queer boy thee is, Christie,” said Sam. 
“It ain’t no business of ourn, as I sees. Well, if thee 
must go, thee must; but I’ll wait of thee, if thee 
won’t be long.”’ 

With a brief word of thanks to Sam. and a promise 
not to be long gone, Christie plunged valiantly into 
the deep snow, and ploughed his way across the field 
in the direction of the faint but distressful crying he 
had heard. Sam remained in the beaten road, watch- 
ing his companion with some curiosity. Truth to 
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tell, he Was a little nerVotis at the sound of the wail- 
ing. It had a human ring in it; and yet how could 
any human thing be out in the untrodden snow 
alone? Sam lived in a remote part of England, where 
superstition was still rife, and as he stood in the 
gathering darkness and looked over the snowy land- 
scape, he shivered with something more than cold. 

“He be a queer boy, that Christie ; he don’t seem a 
bit afraid, not of boggles, nor of pixies, nor of nothing 
like that” (and by “boggles” Sam meant ghosts). 
“T’d not have cared to go out there all alone—not I; 
and least of all at Christmas-time, for everybody 
knows as the fairies and boggles are busiest then. 
I wish as he’d come back. I wonder if they ever 
run away with boys like us? They might, for aught 
I know. A nice thing if Christie is took off like 
that! What a power of talk it will make, for sure ! 
I wonder if the constable could get him back again?” 

But Sam had no precedent upon which to base 
any theory with regard to the respective power of 
“boggles” and constabulary authority, if the two 
were to be pitted one against the other. And just 
then he saw that his companion was returning to 
him; but by his heavy tread and difficulty of walk- 
ing, it was plain that he had got some heavy burden 
in his arms. 

“Why, lawk-a-mussy on us!” ejaculated Sam, as 
Christie drew near, “if he hasn’t gone and got a 
changeling child, or someut like that, a-lugging with 
him through the snow! Gracious goodness ! what- 
ever will his feyther say? I hope he don’t expect me 
to touch the little imp. No good ever came yet-of 
mixing oneself up with them boggles.” 

All this time Christie was labouring through the 
snow, and by the time he reached the road he was 
so breathless and tired that he held out his burden to 
Sam, with the gasping request— 

“Just hold ‘un a bit for I, till I gets my breath. 
I'll tell thee all about it in a minute.” 

But Sam put his hands promptly behind him. 

“Not I, thank thee all the same, Christie Drake. 
I'll not touch ’un, not for nothing in the world. It’s 
naught but a changeling child, and thee’ll have the 
fairies coming after it; and if thee angers them, 
they ‘ll take thee away with them too.” 

Christie, who had rested his burden on the wide 
ledge of the stile whilst he mopped his hot face with 
his spotted handkerchief, did not seem appalled by this 
threat. Perhaps he secretly thought that his life with 
the fairies might be preferable to the one he led with 
his drunken father and sour-tempered stepmother, 
or perhaps he had less faith in these unseen beings 
than his companion ; at any rate, he did not appear 
alarmed, but held the little child closely with his arm, 
and looked down into its face tenderly, seeing better 
than he had done before the delicate outline of the in- 
fantile features; for the moon was rising, and had 
begun to shed a frosty light over the earth, and the re- 
flection from the snow made it almost as light as day. 

“Eh! but he do be a pretty little boy,” said Christie, 
admiringly. “Don’t cry, love! don’t cry! Christie 
will take care of thee.—Sam, can thee guess whose 
little ’un it can be? I’d have thought he’d a-bin 
gentry-born by the looks of he, but his clothes be so 


bad and so poor. I can't think whefe a can have 
come from ; can thee?” 

Sam had expressed his opinion on that point before, 
and was the more convinced of its correctness from 
the fact that the child had certainly never been seen 
in those parts before. 

“He's a changeling child—that’s what he is; and 
thee’s best have naught to do with him, Christie. 
No good ever comes of meddling with them fairies.” 

“It waren’t no fairies as left him out in the snow, 
I tell thee,” answered Christie shrewdly. “Fairies 
don't leave footmarks as big as my feyther’s right 
across the fields, do they? Fancy leaving a babby 
like this out in the snow to die!” 

Christie’s face was flushed with honest indignation, 
but Sam was looking more and more puzzled. 

“But what be thee going to do with ‘un, Christie? 
Thee can't take ‘un home with thee; thy feyther 
would whop thee fine if thee did.” 

“T tell thee, Sam, I can’t leave ‘un here. If thee’d 
take it home with thee, I’d be main glad. Thy granny 
wouldn’t whop thee, and I'd save all my victuals for 
’un, and bring them regular; but if thee won't, I'll 
take ’un myself, and stand the whopping. My feyther 
won't throw ’un out in the snow, though he may whop 
me for bringing ’un home. But it’s Christmas Eve— 
same day as our Lord was a babby His own self, and 
I doubt He'd be grieved if we left a babby to die in 
the snow. If it had been Him, we'd all have been 
glad to do it.” 

After that Sam said no more; and, indeed, when 
they had gone some score of paces, and Christie was 
beginning to lag a little beneath his burden, the other 
boy forgot his prudence, and his own warning against 
“ changelings,” and said— 

“Look here, Christie, thee can never get ’un home 
alone. I’ll help thee, if thee likes. We'll make a 
chair of our arms, and carry the little ‘un that way. 
I believe he’s half asleep already.” 

Christie was very grateful for the offer, for though 
his zeal was great, his strength was not equal to it. 
He was not a well-fed boy at any time, and at Christ- 
mas his father was more given to drink than at less 
festal seasons of the year. It was no small sacrifice 
he proposed making, in keeping for a few days a 
second child out of the scanty allowance of food pro- 
vided for himself. But Christie reckoned on begging 
some milk for his charge from a neighbouring farmer’s 
wife, who was often kind to him if he put himself in 
her way. Had the farm been nearer, he might have 
plucked up courage to carry the little one to it, and 
ask advice and assistance in his perplexity of the 
good people there; but on this snowy night such a 
tramp was out of the question, and it was only with 
some considerable fatigue and difficulty that the child 
was conveyed between the two boys to the door of the 
tumble-down hut which Christie called home. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE cottage at whose door Christie stopped with his 
strange burden, was all dark and silent; but this 
silence and desertion gave the boy a greater sense of 
security and courage than anything else could have 
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done. Sam had slipped off to his grandmother's hovel 
hard by, and it was to himself and his little charge 
that Christie spoke his next words. 

“T do believe as they’re both out. That’ll be prime 
for me and thee. I'll get thee hidden away in bed 
afore ever they comes back, and then they'll never 
find thee till morning ; and sure on Christmas Day 
they couldn’t go for to turn thee out; and maybe we'll 
hear something about chy own folks, who must be 
missing thee somewhere.” 

And so saying, Christie unlatched the rickety door 
that was never locke: night or day, and stumbled 
into the dark little room, whose only light was from a 
handful of embers smo: Idering on the hearth; for no 
gleam of moonlight could struggle in through the dirt 
that encruste:. the windows. But Christie was used 
to finding his way in the dark. He stooped down, and 
pulled a thin old blanket off the pallet-bed in the 
corner, on which he slept, and wrapping this round 
the cold, numb limbs of the sleeping child, he laid the 
little one down upon the patchwork rug on the hearth, 
and proceeded to blow the fire into the semblance of a 
glow. Earlier in the week he had made a collection 
of dried wood “again: t Christmas,” as he had said; 
and now, with ‘the aid of some of this fuel, he suc- 
ceeded in kindling a bright blaze, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the wi: rm colour creep back into 
the cheeks of the child, which had been so wan and 
blue before. 

All that Christie could find in the house was a hunch 
of dry crust, and a mug of skim-milk, which had been 
placed on the table evidently for his tea and supper in 
one. With a cheerful alacrity he ran for a saucepan, 
and crumbled into it all but the hard outer rind of 
his crust, and pouring all the milk upon it, he put 
the saucepan on the fire to heat; munching slowly at 
his own tough crust while he watched the cooking 
process with attention. 

In the pleasure of feeding the hungry, sleepy child, 
who opened his mouth for the spoon very much after 
the fashion of a young bird, Christie forgot his own 
hunger; and when the simple meal was over, he 
wrapped the little one warmly up in the old blanket 
and popped him down into the pallet-bed in the dark 
corner, covering him so well up that he felt certain he 
would never be noticed even if anyone were to come 
in, unless he woke up and cried. 

Then there came a low knock at the little window 
close beside him, and a cautious voice hailed him from 
without. 

“ Hie, Christie! be thee alone in there?” 

“ Ay, that I be, Sam ; and a rare good job too,” and 
Christie opened the door, and Sam peered cautiously in. 

“T say, how be the changeling, Christie? He hasn’t 
got speerited away, I s’pose ?” 

“Not he, Sam; thee’s a foolish boy if thee thinks 
such things. He be sleeping beautiful. He’shad a bit 
of supper, and I thinks he'll sleep all night now.” 

At the word supper, Sam grinned ; and Christie saw 
that he held his hand carefully behind him. 

“T guess thee hasn’t had much supper theeself,” 
he said; and as Christie made no reply, he suddenly 
jerked his hand round, and crammed a meat pie into 
that of his friend. 
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“That's for thee; and granny sent it, ‘cause she 
said thee had a kind heart and deserved it. Madam 
from the big house sent us six of em, and some saus- 
ages, too, for dinner to-morrow. But granny she gived 
me a pie for supper to-night, and said as thee should 
have one too. And now I’m off, for it’s snowing again; 
but I wasn’t going to let thee go hungry to bed, and I 
knew thee’d give thy supper to that there changeling 
child.” : 

And Sam was off before Christie could thank him; 
but he ate his pie slowly by the fire, lingering long 
over each delicious mouthful; and when he went to 
bed, clasping his little bedfellow in his arms, and 
thinking of the Child in the lowly manger at Beth- 
lehem, few happier children could have been found in 
the world that night than poor little Christie Drake 
in his miserable cottage home. 

But there was no escaping the storm that broke over 
the poor boy’s head the next morning, when it was 
discovered that Christie had dared, in the absence of 
his parents, to bring a “stranger-brat”’ into the house 
and keep it a whole night on the sly. Drake and his 
wife were both in the sullen, ill-tempered state that 
follows upon hard drinking the night before; and 
the woman at the best of times always secretly 
hated Christie. 

Had she had her own way in the matter, she would 
have flung the poor, innocent babe out into the snow 
again to perish (for a drunken woman is almost 
more cruel in her degradation than a drunken 
man), but Drake, angry though he was, would not 
suffer this to be done. He saw no way, with the 
snow lying deep on the ground, but to keep the child 
over this day and the following holiday, and then 
to summon the relieving officer, if nothing had been 
heard as to its parentage meantime. But though 
unwilling to incur the odium, and perhaps the pun- 
ishment, of letting the baby perish, he was very angry 
with Christie for having brought it home at all; 
and he gave the poor boy one of the heaviest beat- 
ings he had ever had in his life—and that was saying 
something—and decreed that every mouthful given 
to the new-comer should be stopped out of “ Christie's 
victuals.” 

Christie took the beating and scolding bravely and 
patiently. And presently, seeing that his little charge 
was in no danger of being thrown out of doors, he 
ventured to slip away himself, and ran as fast as he 
could over the freezing snow to the farmhouse, where 
he felt sure of getting some new milk for “his baby,” 
and, what he wanted almost as badly, some kind words 
for himself. And he was not disappointed. The good 


‘ farmer and his wife listened with great interest to his 


tale. She “blessed his little heart” again and again 
as he proceeded ; and the farmer smacked him on the 
back, and called him a “ good-plucked youngster,” and 
said he’d see if he couldn’t find out something about 
the lost child, and see if it couldn’t be turned to 
good account for Christie himself. And then the 
farmer’s wife packed up a basket of good things for 
him and the little one, and added a can of new milk 
too; whilst her goodman made the boy sit down 
and eat a fine breakfast of cold ham and wheaten 
bread ; and by the time he had done this, Christie had 
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quite forgotten his beating and his fasting, and felt as 
strong and as brave as a young lion. So, after all, 
that Christmas Day was not altogether dark to him ; 
and after the evening shadows had fallen, and his 
parents had gone out to spend the evening with their 
associates in the parlour of the “Blue Boar,” Sam, 
and Christie, and the “changeling child,’ had quite 
a merry evening together ; and both boys were entirely 
of the opinion that such a wonderful baby had never 
lived before. 


i 


“*She snatched him out of Christie’s arms.” 


CHAPTER III, 


ALTHOUGH Sam was a little disappointed that his 
prognostications with regard to the changeling child 
were not fiulfilled, he still took a great interest in the 
little stray waif of humanity. 

“It’s odd, now, as nobody knows the little varmint,” 
he would say. “Maybe he’ll bring thee good luck 
in the end; Granny, she says as there be good fairies 
as well as bad ’uns. I'd be main glad if thee was put 
in luck’s way, Christie. Thee be a good lad, thee be, 
and a kind one.” 

Christie, however, stoutly and truly protested that 
he did not want anything for himself, if only he could 
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find the little chap’s friends and give him back to 
them. He knew that on this third morning his father 
had gone off to tell the relieving officer about the 
stray child, and his heart was heavy at the thought 
of parting with him to the “ Work’us ;” yet he feared 
there was no other home open to the poor little waif. 

“But it do seem a shame to let him go where he 
won't have a soul as loves him,” he said sorrowfully 
to Sam. 

Sam was about to make some friendly reply, when an 


unusual sound smote upon his ears, 

and roused his attention. He stepped 

—p. 38. backwards, and looked out at the door 
along the road, which was little more 
than a cart-track here, and deeply en- 
cumbered with snow. 

“Christie, Christie, hist—listen,” he cried, in a 
whisper that was barely intelligible. “It’s the fairies 
coming for the changeling—it do be soindeed. There’s 
a fairy coach with four horses a-coming galloping up 
the drive. Didn’t I tell thee as it would be so? I 
knowed all along as he wasn’t just an ordinary 
little un! O Christie, do thee think they ‘ll take thee 
away with them, too, to be its nurse? I'd be mortal 
sorry to lose thee, Christie !” 

Astonishment kept Christie tongue-tied for a 
moment, and then he managed to say, in cautious tones, 
“Thee be joking, for sure, Sam—there ain't no carriage 
really?” 
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 Bean't there, though! thee'd better come and look 
for theeself,” said Sam, with gathering courage. 
“Can't thee hear the horses’ feet a-galloping up to 
the door?” 

Galloping was a figure of speech, as Christie would 
have seen for himself had his trembling limbs per- 
mitted his taking his comrade’s advice ; for the panting 
horses—the two leaders having been borrowed at a 
neighbouring farm, and tied on to help the sleek 
wheelers to drag the carriage over the untrodden snow 
of the rutty lane—had as much as they could do to 
drag the carriage at all, and their speed was little to 
the liking of a white-faced, elegantly dressed Jady 
who sat within, and whose head.was out of the window 
constantly, begging the coachman to make haste. 
Beside the pretty lady—at least, on the opposite seat— 
sat the friendly farmer, who had said he would try to 
find out to whom the changeling belonged. The 
good man looked rather ill at ease in his present 
position : but he had come at the lady’s own request; 
and could not help himself. 

Christie had just summoned resolution to rise to his 
feet, clasping his precious charge very tightly in his 
arms, when, sure enough, the wonderful sight of a fine 
carriage and four horses loomed before his astonished 
gaze, and the next moment the door of the cottage 
was darkened by the loveliest vision the boy had ever 
seen in his life. 

Surely Sam was right after all, and it was a fairy 
who had come for the child ; for the lovely lady who 
had come in was dressed in such beautiful clothes as 
seemed as if they must have come from fairy looms. 
And when she saw the child, she just gave one quick 
sharp cry, and made a rush at him, and snatched him 
out of Christie’s arms, covering him with kisses, 
and dropping tears upon his little face ; whilst he 
kicked and crowed in her arms, and seemed as much at 
home in a fairy’s embrace as he had done in Christie’s 
own. 

And then the boys were yet more astonished by see- 
ing the beaming face of the friendly farmer smiling 
at them through the open door. 

“Well, Christie, boy,” he said, catching the astonished 
look on the face of the child, “ didn’t I tell you as I'd 
have a try to find the little’un’s own people? Yester- 
day I went the wrong way; but this morning I went 
to Writtle, and found folks in a fine taking there, and 
all because Lady Anstruther had lost her little boy on 
Christmas Eve—a little chap nigh upon a year old. 
So I goes straight to her ladyship with my tale, and 
nothing will serve her but she must come off with me 
in her own carriage, for to see if it’s herown; and by 
the looks of things I should say it was. And I’ve 
told her all about you, my lad, and I'd not be surprised 
if it turned out a good thing for you. She’s a kind 
heart, has Lady Anstruther, as all folks say ; and she's 
not one as will forget as her boy might ’a’ died out in 
the snow if you hadn't took him home with you— 
though you got a whopping from your father for it. 
I told her that too. She'll make it up to you, Christie, 
boy—that she will.” 

Christie’s face was beaming with joy, not simply 
because he might be rewarded himself, but because 
the little fellow he had grown to love would not have 





to go to the workhouse, but Would be taken away in 
that fine carriage to his own nursery at home. But 
he had not time to speak, for the lady had recovered 
her self-command, and turned to Christie with the 
sweetest of smiles in her tearful blue eyes. 

“ Are you the boy that went across the snow to help 
my little darling here, and carried him home, and took 
care of him in spite of what other people said? Are 
you Christie Drake, my child?” 

“Yes, if you please, your ladyship,” answered Christie, 
as he pulled his forelock, and made his best bow. 

“Then, Christie Drake, I should like you to come 
home with me. and see my husband—who is riding all 
over the country just now to try and hear some news 
of our lost child—and we will see if we cannot find 
some occupation for you that will be pleasanter than 
what you do now. Are you old enough to leave school 
and take a place as garden, or stable, or page boy?” 

“T think I be,” said Christie modestly, his face light- 
ing up with a gleam of joy at such a prospect. 
“Feyther is always saying I be old enough to keep 
myself now; only there bean’t no work for me on the 
farms till the spring comes—so I stop on at school till 
then.” 

“And he’s a rare good steady boy to work, is Christie, 
when he do get a chance,” said the farmer, who had 
put jobs in the lad’s way ever since he was big enough 
to scare birds or pick fruit and peas. “If your lady- 
ship gives him a chance.I’ll be bound you’ll never 
be sorry. Ill explain it all to his father, if so be as 
you wish him to come back with you now.” 

“T do wish it. I want to hear all his tale, and I 
must get home as fast as I can, to relieve the anxiety 
of the household and my husband.” 

And the next minute Sam was disposed to revert to 
his old theory with regard to the changeling child and 
the fairies ; for was not the little one being driven off 
in a fine carriage with four horses, whilst Christie sat 
on the box by the grand servant, looking as if he 
were himself in a dream ? 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE strange disappearance of Lady Anstruther’s 
youngest child and only son is easily explained. It 
was the fault of a self-willed nursemaid, who, gener- 
ally trustworthy and honest, had allowed herself to 
be led into wrong-doing by her great wish to be 
present at some social gathering of friends, te «ich 
the head-nurse had forbidden her to go, saying she 
could not be spared. Had the girl appealed to her 
mistress, most likely she would have found her way 
smoothed, for Lady Anstruther was very good- 
natured; but instead of acting straightforwardly, 
the girl had fancied she could get the best of it by a 
little bit of deceit, and it was this which had led to 
all the trouble. 

It was her business to take Master Bernard out for 
his afternoon walk—or, rather, ride in his perambv- 
lator ; and though there had heen a heavy fall of 
snow, yet there was no difficulty about walking in 
the well-swept garden paths and park roads, and the 
girl had gone out as tsual with her little charge at 
three o'clock. But instead of keeping to the park, 














she had goné straight out into the main road, hoping 
to reach her friends’ house, and have a friendly cup of 
tea with them, and still get back before she had been 
missed. For there was company at home, and nurse 
would be busy with the little girls, and would prob- 
ably think that Master Bernard had gone straight to 
bed after his cold walk, as he not unfrequently did, 
for a couple of hours. 

But, hurry as she would, she found that, encum- 
bered by the perambulator, she could make very little 
way, and was half disposed to cry with vexation and 
disappointment, when, as she passed a very clean, 
respectable cottage, a woman asked her if she would 
not like to leave the child and the perambulator a 
little while, and come back for both on her return. 
Now, though the cottage was so clean and well kept, 
and belonged toa tenant of her master’s (she knew 
that, although a newcomer, from its position on Sir 
Reginald’s property), she did not much like the looks 
of the woman, who was neither clean nor tidy her- 
self. But the proposition was so welcome, and her 
desire to see her friends so great, that she willingly 
acceded to the request, and wheeling the perambu- 
lator into the garden, and lifting the sleeping child 
into the cottage, she hastened away, promising to 
return in an hour to fetch him. The hour, as it 
turned out, was nearly two, and when she reached 
the cottage no perambulator was in the garden. And 
then, to her unspeakable dismay, she found out that 
the woman who had addressed her was not the owner 
of the cottage at all, but some common tramp, who 
had seen the owner go out, and place the key beneath 
the doorstep in a hole (for fear her husband should 
be home before her return), and had not only made 
off with some of the honest people’s goods and 
chattels (using the perambulator, most likely, as the 
means of conveying them away), but had taken the 
child also, either in the hope of a reward, or for the 
sake of his costly clothes, which had been sold, with 
the perambulator, as the police had just discovered, at 
a general shop in the nearest town, which was a 
sea-port. Of the child and the kidnappers themselves 
nothing had been heard, and much valuable time had 
been lost by the servant-girl’s terror at returning 
home with her story. Instead of going back and 
giving the alarm, she ran away home to her mothe”, 
arriving late at night, and perfectly exhausted, and it 
was only when the whole Hall had been roused to 
alarm by the absence of nursemaid and child that the 
clue was given by the woman at the cottage, who had 
supposed the distracted girl had gone back to her 
mistress hours before. The darkness and blinding 
snowstorm which came on after dark had hindered 
any real pursuit; and by the time the third morning 
had come, without news of the child, the poor mother 
had been fairly distracted. 

And Christie sat on the box of the carriage, 
listening with all his ears to the tale told him by the 
coachman, who was an old family servant, and did 
not resent the companionship of the ragged boy 
beside him, in the glad importance he felt at driving 
home the lost heir. His nods and words as he passed 
up the village street showed that little Bernard had 
been found, and there was such a cheering and a 
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weeping and a rush of people to see him, that Lady 
Anstruther, with her eyes full of tears, had to hold 
him up to the window in his soiled and ragged clothes 
to satisfy the curiosity and affection of the tenants. 

The next hours were rather embarrassing to Christie, 
although he could not help feeling very happy in 
spite of his shyness and shamefacedness. Everybody 
in the servants’ hall, in the first place, made much of 
him, and he was fed sumptuously, and fitted out in 
some mysterious way with new clothes, all clean and 
smart and warm, that were produced by the house- 
keeper from some store of warm garments of all sorts 
and sizes, of which she seemed to possess a great 
supply. 

And then he was taken up by the nurse into the 
nursery, where he had the joy of seeing “his baby” 
in all the glory of white embroidered frock and 
crimson sash and shoes, surrounded by his three 
fairy-like little sisters, who were vieing with each 
other to gain his attention and make the most of him. 
And it was a proud moment for Christie when the 
baby, suddenly catching sight of his former protector, 
crowed aloud in his delight, and struggled away from 
the little girls to go to Christie ; and when the little 
sisters heard how he had found their darling baby 
brother in the snow, and had taken care of him till 
mother had fetched him home, they hung about him 
too, and the youngest insisted on giving him so many 
kisses that his face quite flamed with embarrassment, 
though nurse only laughed, and did not interfere. 
And in the midst of this scene who should come in 
but the beautiful lady herself, and a tall gentleman 
with her, and Christie pulled his forelock and stood 
with downcast eyes, waiting to hear what they had to 
say. 

And it was such wonderfully pleasant news, too. 
He was told that he was to remain in the house, first 
as “knife-and-boot and odd-job boy ;” to be promoted 
as he grew older to some higher position either in 
house, garden, or stable, according to his tastes. They 
had heard nothing but good of him both from the 
farmer, and from his parish clergyman, who had 
called that very afternoon to ask after the missing 
child, and had been pleased to hear that his best day 
and Sunday scholar, Christie Drake, had been the 
means, under Providence, of saving the little one’s 
life. He had said that to take the boy from his 
present home would be the truest charity ; and from 
that moment Christie’s lot in life was practically 
settled, and a new and bright existence began for 
him. 

And it was through Christie’s influence, later on, 
that his father was weaned from his intemperate 
ways; whilst a little brother at home made his step- 
mother a different and better woman. As for Sam, 
his part in the adventure of the snowy Christmas Eve 
gradually came to light; and when, on his granny’s 
death, he was left stranded in the world, he was 
taken on as knife-and-boot boy, whilst Christie was 
promoted to a position in the garden, his love for 
flowers making the garden, rather than the stable, his 
choice. Sam soon grew out of his foolish, super- 
stitious fancies about fairies, and knew better than 
to be afraid of “ boggles,” or any imaginary creatures 


























of alike kind. And the friendship between the two 
lads was never broken, but only grew and deepened 
with time; and sometimes, as they compared their 
present lot with that to which they they had looked 
forward in their childhood, Sam's face would put 
on a comical expression, and he would say— 
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“He was taken up by the nurse into the nursery.”— p. 49. 
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“After all, it was quite as wonderful as if he had 
been a changeling child, Christie. I don’t think | 
was quite so wrong, after all. Any way, no good 
fairies could have brought us better luck than he did. 
But maybe ’t was really because you took him out of 
love of that other Christmas Eve Child, you know.” 
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While Christmas chimes are ringing ; 
=, Who join no blithe rejoicing throngs, 
Who mourn instead of singing. 
O, lonely ones, the Lord of heaven 
Scorned not the lowliest station ! 
To each and all the Christ is given— 
He is the Consolation. 


= 
Xo: are who hear not Bethlehem’s songs 
re 






O, ye who triumph, ye who sigh, 


There are who see not Bethlehem’s star, 
Because their tears are falling ; 

The loved and loving are afar, 
And voices home are calling. 

Yet not afar is day's bright Star ; 
Within the heart it shineth, 

A Consolation ever near, 

That never more declineth. 


Throw back the heart’s wide portal, 

And let the Light of life draw nigh 
And fill the gates immortal. 

The melodies of heaven shall ring 
Through hours of sad probation, 

And still the blessed angels sing . 


Of Christ the Consolation. 


CLARA THWAITES. 































Glory fo Gad, and Grace fo Wan! 


Music by GrorcEe Garrett, M.A., Mus.D., F.C.O. 
Words Ly Tuomas GRINFIELD, 1836. (Organist to the Unwersity of Cambridge. ) 
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THE REWARD 





CHAPTER I. 


RIGHT skies seem  some- 
times to match with our 
moods, and sometimes to 
affront them. The sun- 
shine of this particular 
December morning was in 
perfect accord with the 
feelings that held posses- 
sion of Lilian Rufford’s 
heart. It was a question 
exercising many minds 
whether this glorious 
frosty weather, with its 
accompaniments of hard 
ringing roads and frozen 
streamlets, would last 
through the approaching holidays. But Lilian had 
a secret gladness that no fall in the barometer 
would be in the least likely to affect. Elliott 
Somerton was in Glenhurst, and had asked her to 
be his wife. 

The romance was not a gourd-growth—a thing of 
yesterday, that to-morrow might languish, and a year 
hence be forgotten or mildly regretted. It was 
woven in corresponding pattern into the texture of 
two lives. Meditation on either side could fix no 
nearer date for its beginning than the arrival in the 
little western town, six years before, of the eccentric 
recluse artist and his son. Rodney Somerton had 
tired of the place at last, and had moved away into 
a far county, letting Conway Cottage, for what 
remained of his lease, to a widowed lady, who, like 
himself at the first, was a total stranger to Glenhurst. 
But Elliott had contracted friendships here, and he 
had applied for a few days’ early leave from his desk in 
Somerset House in order to revisit a spot that memory 
must always paint in happier colours than any to be 
found on his father’s palette. A great hope had 
drawn him aside from the direct route to Rodney 
Somerton’s Cornish home. And wondering, as any 
gallant wooer may, at his own temerity, he had 
spoken of the wish that had strengthened with 
absence. 

Lilian listened shyly, but not with the startled 
vexed rebuke he had feared to find in her demeanour. 

“Tt seems such an old story now, this story of my 
love, though to you it may be new and strange,” 
the wooer said, as the answer tarried. 

The low voice was very tremulous, but very rich 
in its intonation. 

“ Perhaps, Elliott, it would not be quite fair to let 
you suppose that. I think I have known a long time. 
Does not a girl always understand? And—I was 
not sorry.” 

It was a sweet surrender ; but there were doubts 
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RUFFORD. 
beyond. “There is papa, you must please remember, 
Elliott; I cannot disobey him.” 


A shadow was on the finely chiselled face ; anxiety 
gathered in the expression of Lilian’s lustrous hazel 
eyes ; the tide of colour ebbed from her low, broad 
brow. She was recalling parental words that wit- 
nessed to an exalted ambition on her behalf. 

But it is in the réle of successful love to be im- 
mediately sanguine, and Elliott believed that if his 
position at the moment in the Audit Office did not 
entitle him to ask for the hand of a prosperous 
banker’s only daughter, his prospects would give the 
required justification. 

“T will see Mr. Rufford at once. I have every 
confidence that he will grant my request. It is true 
I am not very far up the ladder in our depart- 
ment as yet; but I have secure footing, and it’s only 
a question of waiting. There’s another argument 
which I should be loth to use in any smaller suit. 
Mr. Rufford is already aware of its existence, for | 
well remember a conversation he had years ago with 
my father about my Uncle Gregory, whom it ap- 
peared at one time he knew. My father laughingly 
pointed to me, and said that I was my uncle’s 
acknowledged heir.” 

“Yes, I have heard, too,” said Lilian ; “ and at all 
events, I will tell papa that I shall never care for 
anybody else but you.” 

Lilian had kept her promise; and though Fenton 
Rufford’s decision was still nominally in suspense, 
she believed the issue was certain. 

“Whew ! that’s how the land lies, is it? I have 
been remiss ; I ought to have read the signs of the 
times better,” said the banker. ‘‘ Yes, I will listen to 
Somerton, certainly, and if he can convince me that 
the step is proper and prudent on both sides, why, | 
will try to give him the answer you wish. But I 
own I am disappointed. I had a different fancy. It 
would have given me pleasure to have seen you in- 
stalled as mistress at Raimer Hall; and Sir Arthur 
Raimer has already approached me on the subject.” 

“Tt is impossible, papa.” 

Fenton Rufford shook his head. “I don’t know,” 
he replied slowly. “ At twenty a girl can scarcely be 
sure that she has read all that is in her own mind 
and heart. People’s views change. Do not trouble 
to protest, Lilian ; it is unnecessary. Let us come 
to close quarters of fact. Everything depends on 
Elliott Somerton’s future. Against him I urge 
nothing; but I have yet to learn that he is making 
money rapidly—and his father can do little for him. 
Rodney Somerton is a true man of Bohemia, and care- 
less to the core. He will never be rich. Elliott’s hope 
is in his uncle, who made a pile by trading in cotton 
at the time of the Lancashire famine. My ancient 
acquaintance, Gregory, lives somewhere in Surrey, 




















and by all I can hear is a lone bachelor, who designs 
to leave his nephew his money. I will make more 
rigorous inquiries, and if I am led to see reasonable 
ground for the assurance that Elliott’s alleged status 
in this respect is no delusion, I may consent to an 
engagement, A little delay in deciding will do you 
no harm.” 

Elliott had gone the previous night to visit an old 


Oxford chum at Sleaworth, six miles down the 
valley. He was coming back this morning, and his 


first business was an interview by appointment with 
Mr. Rufford. 

“If it is fine, I shall walk the distance. I shall 
have to pass the Links in Raimer Park. There will 
be skating in progress, no doubt. You might be 
there, Lilian, then I should get the latest news,” the 
young man had said, with pleading in the glance of 
his honest dark eyes. 

“T will come if I can, whether I have good 
tidings or bad to bring,” Lilian had answered. 

And she was dressed and lingering on the lawn of 
West Villa for her cousins, Agnes and Elsie Proctor, 
two returned Anglo-Indians, who had joined the 
banker’s household for a few weeks on their way to 
the home of a grandparent in the Midlands. 

“ Please, miss, can you come and sit for a bit with 
Mrs. Caird ? She sent me to ask you if you’d be so 
She is not so well to-day. Mr. Temple has 
called, and he said he knew you would be willing.” 

Lilian started. Her thoughts were away in cloud- 
land, and she had not noticed the approach of the 
maid from Conway Cottage. And surely such an 
appeal could not have been presented at a more un- 
welcome and inopportune moment. Mrs. Caird, the 
new tenant of Elliott Somerton’s old home, had fallen 
ill soon after her settlement in Glenhurst. 
tors spoke of heart-disease, and declined to prophesy 
the course which the malady might take. Their 
patient was a reticent, self-contained woman, who 
curtly said that she had neither kith nor kin who 
would come to her side in her season of sore need, 
The vicar of Glenhurst had enlisted Lilian’s services. 
It was an excellent choice, for Lilian had tact, as 
well as a spirit of gentle self-abnegation. But to 
attend to the summons now, and disappoint Elliott ! 
The sacrifice was difficult, and there was a sharp in- 
ward argument. Did duty demand it ? 

“Ts Mrs. Caird suffering from a return of the 
pain ?” 

“Yes, miss ; and she is so weak and irritable that 
nurse and I have our hands quite full. She said it 
was a shame to bring you into her dull room this 
grand day, but she was a stranger and friendless, 
except for Mr. Temple and you. And Mr. Temple 
said that you served a Master and a King whose call 
to do the right was just—opportunity ; and that you 
would be glad to make sunshine for her.” 

The maid was a triumphant, because an ingenuous 
advocate. 


good. 


The doc- 


“T will be there very soon, Ruth,” Lilian said. 
She had faith that Elliott would approve rather than 
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censure her conduct when the explanation was forth- 
coming, and in a few hours at most she could make 
plain what was mysterious about her non-appearance. 

Mrs. Caird’s messenger retired well content. But 
a little contest remained to be waged with Lilian’s 
cousins, 

“You are going to Conway Cottage instead, to sit 
with Mrs. Caird—as if you were a lady’s companion, 
or something of that sort! It is too—too Quixotic, ’ 
said Agnes Proctor, searching impatiently for the 
right word with which to label this strange phe- 
nomenon, 

“It is a shame,” said Elsie, pouting. 

A rapt look overspread Lilian’s face. 

“ Ought we not to have in mind all that Christmas- 
tide means, dear?” she softly answered. “TI confess 
I like to think, when I hear the joy-bells, that I have 
tried—very indifferently, and with such small success, 
but still I hope sincerely—to shape into action the 
goodwill to one another which is a part of their 
beautiful message.” 

The opposition was silenced, if not convinced. 

“ T will walk as far as the Links with you,” Lilian 
added ; “ we shall be sure to find some folk we know. 
I will leave you with friends.” 


CHAPTER ILI. 


A LETTER and a newspaper, bearing to one reader 
the same burden of astonishment, perplexity, and 
chagrin, were side by side on a Sleaworth breakfast- 
table. Elliott Somerton read the former, and his 
countenance fell. A weak man would have shown 
agitation. But by a costly effort Elliott held in 
check the storm of doubts and fears that at once 
arose, and was the same cheery, pleasant-mannered 
young fellow to his host as on the night before. It 
was only when the swinging stride that went so well 
with his tall, athletic figure had put him out of sight 
of the village that he allowed something of his dis- 
comfiture to find vent in sombre soliloquy. His 
fingers crushed the sheet of grey note thrust into his 
pocket. 

“My unele’s liberty to please himself was ab- 
solute: I cannot dispute it,” he said; “but it is a 
crushing blow under the circumstances. And he 
gave me no warning. He was not justified in en- 
couraging false expectations, and then shattering 
them at a stroke. He told me again and again that 
I was to be his heir. I never asked to be preferred 
to the position; self-respect would have kept me 
from trying to worm myself into his favour. After 
all that has been said and written, it is unkind 
measure to mete out to anyone. And it must go 
awkwardly against me with Rufford. He will sus- 
pect that I knew what was on the tapis, and spoke 
to Lilian to forestall the event.” 

Brooding over care is certain to deepen the dark- 
ness, and another disagreeable thought entered in 
the rear of these reflections. What if it was to his 
prospects rather than to himself that Lilian had 
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“*Tt seems an old story now.’”—p. 


looked? She had admitted a knowledge of the good 
things promised by Gregory Somerton. Gold is 
quick to dazzle. Was it unlikely that Lilian had 
been partly swayed in the direction of acquiescence 
by these considerations? The point must soon be 
tested. 

The heavens above were the softest pale azure ; 
the still, frosty air suggested boundless peace ; icy 
crystals sparkled on every blade of grass and leafless 
bough ; the landscape presented a picture of ideal 
winter beauty. But the pleasure of the walk was 
destroyed for Elliott Somerton. The shadow of 
eclipse was on his horizon. 

At last (it seemed a weary way) the Links were 
reached, and the young man’s eyes searched eagerly 
amongst the gay figures skimming to and fro for the 
slight form in dainty furs and the peaked velvet hat 
he knew so well. There was no Lilian. The 
Proctor girls were blithest of the blithe, and he 
saluted them; and Agnes swept to the edge, and, 


balancing with more pretence than reality of diffi- 
culty, shook hands, 

“Lilian wouldn’t come; she has a fad—is that 
slang ?—for sick visiting. She is gone to Conway 
Cottage. We have a notion, do you know, that 
Mrs, Caird is rich as well as lonely. I shall tease 
Lilian, and tell her she wants to be put in the old 
lady’s will.” 

Elliott had heard enough. His heart was sick 
within him, The edifice of his hopes was tumbling 
about his ears like a house of cards. Some reply 
he made that served its turn, but what it was he 
could never recall, His lips seemed to utter it 
mechanically. 

He left the skaters to their sport, and, with his 
rugged yet handsome features settling into stony 
despair, went on his way to the bank. It was 
surely well to have his interview with Fenton Ruf- 
ford over and done with. He could already fore- 
cast the lines it must follow. So wide was the 














gulf between yesterday and to-day, that he told 
himself he was glad to have the sure anticipation 
of repulse. It was nonsense to suppose that there 
was not marked meaning in Lilian’s behaviour. She 
had seen the morning papers. Absence was a 
calculated method of showing that with changed 
conditions there was in her heart a changed pur- 
pose. If it had been otherwise, she would have 
come the more eagerly when acquainted with his 
disillusion. It was only woman-like, he argued ; at 
five-and-twenty one is so sure of sounding the depths 
of another's soul. : 

Mr. Rufford was punctilious about having his 
visitors seated in a big ebony chair, in a good light, 
before either they or he opened business. He was 
faithful to routine in the present case. 

“Now, if you are comfortable, Mr. Somerton, 
we can proceed,” he said blandly, stroking his 
deeply creased brow with his quill. “You wish to 
marry Lilian. You have intimated that desire quite 
plainly—ahem !—I understand, to us both. But 
perhaps you were not so expeditious as you intended 
to be ¥ 

“T thought you would say, or at least feel, that,” 
Elliott broke in; “it is natural, but it is a mistake 
and an injustice. You refer to the announcement of 
my Uncle Gregory’s marriage. That has been a 
complete surprise to me. I had no hint of his 
arrangements. My first news was this morning. 
He wrote to me from Jersey; they have gone 
there. Iam no trickster, Mr. Rufford.” 

“Tut, tut, young man! you are showing uncalled- 
for heat. I accept your disclaimer. There is an 
end of it. But probably you will see what a material 
difference this fact of the marriage makes to a pru- 
dent man’s view of your proposition.” 

Yea, I do,” 

“You are not my daughter's only suitor.” 

“Indeed!” 

“T state frankly that I was disappointed with 
what Lilian told me Jast night. Even had your 
prospects remained undimmed, I was in doubt as to 
the answer I ought to give.” 

Again Elliott interrupted. “ And now you are 
not in doubt,” he said. “Very well, Mr. Rufford, I 
accept your finding. My error has been one of haste, 
and not of slackness.” 

The banker was taken aback. The control of the 
discussion had escaped him. He scanned Elliott’s 
face curiously, but the gloom mirrored thereupon 
revealed little. He was puzzled, and his manner 
grew frigid and stiff. Nevertheless, behind the 
assumption of dignity he was conscious of a novel 
admiration of Elliott’s sturdy pride, and of pity for 
suffering that was plainly keen and real, though 
disguised, “That is all that we have before us for 
debate then, I believe.” 

“Quite so : I wish you good day.” 

And Elliott went out, having with his own hands 
loosed the last moorings of his ship of romance, All 
that remained was to drift upon the desolate sea. 
e 
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He went to his quarters in the rooms of his father’s 
old housekeeper, and wrote three lines of laconic 
farewell to Lilian. 

“You have given me the very broadest possible 
hint of your wishes, and I accede to them in every 
way. I leave Glenhurst to-morrow. Probably this 
will be best for both of us.—E.S.” 

He posted it, and then spent the remainder of the 
dullest day of his life in questioning his own wisdom. 





CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. CAIRD stirred feebly amongst her cushions 
as Lilian camein. The faint tint of pleasure dawned 
in the wasted cheeks. “ You are very good,” she said 
gratefully ; “I have asked a hard thing, and you do 
not withhold it. I do not think that in my young 
days I could have been so.generous. Ruth told me 
you were just off to the Links. You have sacrificed 
your enjoyment to an old woman’s whim.” 

“You must not praise me so extravagantly, or you 
will make me vain ; and I cannot allow you to speak 
disrespectfully of yourself,” Lilian replied brightly. 

“Ah! but it is all true,” sighed the invalid. “I 
was never one to resign my comfort or happiness 
without resentment to another. If I had learned the 
secret of unselfishness, I should have known how to 
forgive, and my life would have been less bleak and 
bitter.” 

Lilian was silent for want of safe words. She was 
in ignorance of the past thus vaguely sketched, and 
it was better to hear and say nothing than to com- 
mit a blunder. She was busy exchanging stations 
with the nurse, and had an excuse for thrift in lan- 
guage. But she nodded slightly, as a sign that she 
was attentive, and when the professional watcher 
had withdrawn the widow resumed— 

“T wonder if you will care to listen to a sad story 
—one that has been such a heavy weight to carry 
through the years?” 

“Whatever concerns you is of interest to me, 
Mrs. Caird,” Lilian answered. Native penetration 
showed her that to speak at last of bygones in 
sympathetic ears might be a precious relief to the 
patient. It was not in a mood of empty curiosity 
that she waited. 

“T had a sister,” the sick woman said ; “ Helen 
and I were everything to each other—for, like your- 
self, we were motherless—until a young man came 
between us. He was clever, he hada winning way. 
But he was deceitful, or, if not that of intent, he was 
at least fickle. To me he spoke first, and I gave 
him freely, fully, the secret treasure of a girl's love. 
Then, one August day—I can never forget its metal- 
lic sunshine—there came a thunder-clap. He had 
married my sister quietly in London. I never saw 
Helen again. She sought to be reconciled, but I 
refused every overture. She is dead long sinc», 
taking the cruel knowledge of my enmity with her 
to the grave. This is now my reproach. I went far 
away into Scotland, and there, in the course of time, 
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I married. Not a word, not a line, passed between 
me and my kinsfolk. And to this hour I do not 
think I have forgiven the man who snapped the tie 
that linked Helen’s heart and mine.” 

A flash of fierce, vindictive energy leaped up in 
the last sentence, and witnessed to the vehemence of 
the original fires. How should Lilian, who had 
known nothing of such perverse fate, minister healing 
and aid to a mind at odds with itself, and with the 
memories of those once dear? It was a more trouble- 
some problem than any she had bargained for. But 
the assurance of her own happier state gave her 
courage. There was ‘an argument also in the sea- 
son now so near. 

“T am so sorry for you,” she said, with simple 
earnestness, and a mist before her eyes, “but is it 
well still to harbour anger? The angels’ song, ‘on 
earth peace,’ must surely mean that in Heaven’s 
strength we should seek to put away strife from 
amongst ourselves. Could you not make an end of 
the quarrel? It would be nice to feel that you had 
forgiven. Oh, I am sure of that.” 

The grey head seemed to quiver a little on its 
pillow, the thin dark face was turned towards 
Lilian with an inscrutable expression dominating its 
deep lines. 

“You are good—but you do not know trial,” Mrs, 





Caird said, with a distinct vibration of obstinacy in 
her voice. 

A paroxysm of pain intervened, and when con- 
versation was again possible, it took a different 
channel. 

Lilian was back at West Villa only a few minutes 
before luncheon. The Proctor girls were not yet in. 
It was quite likely that they would be late, forgetting 
the flight of time in the zest of their exercise. But 
the banker had returned, and he seized the chance 
of quiet words with his daughter. He drew her with 
unusual tenderness into the library, and produced a 
morning news-sheet. 

“ Perhaps you have not observed this, Lilian?” he 
said, in grave tones, 

The girl recognised that trouble was at hand, and 
she had a quick premonition of its natwe. Her 
father was pointing to a pencil-marked advertisement 
in the “Births, Marriages, and Deaths” column. 
She read—- 

“* Somerton—W oods. 
Luke’s, Etley, Gregory Somerton, of 
House, Etley ——” 

She got no farther. What followed in this chaos 
of dancing type was immaterial to her. Her lips 
were white, and her eyes put a crucial question as 
she looked up. 


On the 20th inst., at St. 
Highbridge 
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“You sce the unexpected has taken place, and 
Elliott’s uncle has now a wife—which alters the out- 
look entirely,” Mr. Rufford said. “Elliott is de- 
posed, It is hard lines, certainly. But we have to 
deal with facts as they meet us. He understands 
that the change touches most nearly the relations he 
desired to bring about with yourself, Elliott is rea- 
sonable. He has saved me the duty of saying ‘No’ 
by withdrawing his proposals.” 

“ Elliott has given me up because of this ?” 

The banker nodded. 

A wild wave of emotion—grief and wonder and 
humiliation—menaced the girl's self-control. There 
was little to say at the moment. She niust have 
space to think, and to grasp the truth of desertion. 

“Tt is not like him. I do not alter. Please, 
papa, do not keep me now.” 

And incontinently she fled. 

The evening post brought Elliott’s curt note. 
Tliere was a sense in which it afforded light in dark- 
ness, but these miserable beams only made clear the 
existence of a misapprehension on the writer’s part. 
He had thought so ill of her as to suppose that she 
had stayed away from the Links to indicate regret at 
accepting his suit. It was a barb that rankled. 
Agnes Proctor innocently added to her cousin’s pain. 

“We met Mr. Somerton,” she said, “and I have a 
notion he was surprised because you were not on the 
ice, And wellhe might be. I hinted that you were 
coaxing Mrs, Caird, a rich widow with neither chick 
nor child, and that perhaps in the long run you would 
have your reward,” 

It was only gay, girlish mischief, though it 
wounded, That it would prove to be a true word 
spoken in jest was far removed from Agnes’s dreann. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE seasonable weather continued. A thin film of 
show was on the ground, and at times there was a 
threat of more from grey, wool-like skies. But the 
menace melted away, and holiday-makers in town 
and country were able to rejoice in clear, exhilarating 
cold. Fog, and rain, and slush were banished. 

But gloom had settled upon the usually buoyant 
spirit of Lilian Rufford. Never again would it be a 
true assertion that she had not experienced sharp 
trial. Mrs. Caird discerned this, and with a gentle 
tact, which was a new accomplishment won in utter 
weakness, she prevailed on Lilian to give her the 
outlines of the story. All Lilian’s effort was spent 
in safeguarding Elliott Somerton’s good fame. She 
could not bear that the widow should bracket him 
in thought with her own faithless wooer. Elliott's 
mistake was due solely to the faults of his virtues. 
Lilian would hear no censure passed without protest. 

It was known now that with the waning year the 
sands of opportunity were running low in the hour- 
glass of life. Mrs. Caird’s state was hopeless. The 
highest professional skill had been invoked in vain. 
She was calm, collected, and would keep her hold on 
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affairs probably to the last. But she had not again 
referred to the blurred record on the leaf of the past. 
Lilian was convinced that those sombre memories 
were often with her; but whether the buttressed 
barrier of hatred was tottering to its fall Lilian could 
not guess, 

The eve of the feast day came. The ringers were 
busy ever and anon, according to Glenhurst custom. 
After a long walk with her cousins, Lilian went to 
Conway Cottage. She had promised to take Nurse 
Rumble’s place for an hour. And quite abruptly 
Mrs. Caird returned to the topic hitherto in abeyance. 
A fresh series of surprises opened. 

“T did not tell you who it was that my sister 
Helen married,” the feeble voice said ; ‘‘ but it is 
only fair that I should fit names to the actors. 
Helen became the wife of Rodney Somerton, and 
Elliott Somerton is her only son. There is a bond 
that you scarcely suspected between you and me.” 

Lilian was indeed amazed. 

“Elliott your nephew!” she ejaculated. Her 
accent was almost one of involuntary scepticism. 
An odd smile, a gleam of November sunshine, flitted 
over the widow’s wan face. 

“Yes,” she answered, “he is, though it would be 
news to him, and he might perhaps hesitate to own 
the relationship if he knew the attitude I have 
maintained from first to last towards his parents. 
I was safe against detection. Even Helen may 
never have heard that I married; and my lawyer 
negotiated the tenancy of this place. I did not 
meet Rodney Somerton. I saw the advertisement, 
and, in large part to find out what I could of the 
family, I had it answered. That explains my 
coming to Glenhurst.” 

There was a pause of some duration, which Lili«n 
did not attempt to fill, and then Mrs, Caird went 
slowly, brokenly on— 

“My heart was still steeled against them—itf 
there is a change, you have been the instrument of 
effecting it—I hardly know my mind from hour to 
hour. But we are told to forgive ; and it is my last 
Christmas : I am drifting into an eternal haven. 
There is something else I want to speak about ; 
come closer, Lilian.” 

The girl obeyed. 

“My husband was well to do, and he left me his 
money absolutely ; I can do what I please. And I 
am seeing about my will; it is quite time. I shall 
leave my property to Lilian Rufford, in recognition 
of gentle service rendered out of a loving heart.” 

Lilian was very pale, but a fixed determination 
was in the gleam of her brown eyes and the set of 
her chin, and the line across her brow. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Caird, you will do nothing of the 
kind,” she said warmly. “I thank you, but I will 
not have it so. It would not be right. Elliott is your 
nephew ; I will not stand in his place.” 

“Ts this your last word?” The query was put 
coldly and stiffly. There was the affectation, at all 
events, of displeasure. 
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Yes ; oh, yes. Please do not be unjust.” 


“And Elliott Somerton may marry whom lhe 
pleases?” 
The remark pierced an unhealed wound, but 


Lilian was brave. 

“Of course ; that can make no difference,” 
said. 

There was a ring at the bell. The Glenhurst 
solicitor was announced. Lilian escaped into an 
adjacent room. Her brain was in a whirl, and 
veprieve from conflict was welcome. The great fear 
that oppressed her was that in spite of objection the 
widow would earry out her purpose; if it were so, 
Lilian was resolute that she would not yield. The 
money should go anywhere —into Chancery, perhaps 
—she would never touch gold that should have 
come to Elliott. 

It was time she was home in readiness for 
dinner—a function for which her father insisted on 
punctuality—when the lawyer had taken his de- 
parture ; moreover, Nurse Rumble had reappeared. 
The discussion was adjourned by tacit consent, and 
Lilian remained in the dark as to the success or 
failure of her stand on Elliott’s behalf. No trace of 
annoyance lingered in the invalid’s good-bye. With 
2 great compassion impelling to the action, Lilian 
stooped and lightly kissed the care-lined forehead. 

“A blessed Christmas-tide to you,” she said. 

“Come to-morrow, after service, will you ?” 

“Tf papa will let me—yes.” 

Mr. Rufford put no obstacle in his daughter’s way. 
He saw an advantage in whatever might serve to di- 
vert Lilian’s thoughts from her own special anxieties. 
The situation had its obseurities, and he was not 
sure now that he had done what was best in taking 
‘Elliott Somerton at his word, and agreeing that 
‘Gregory Somerton’s marriage was fatal to the young 
man’s pretensions. He liked the pride that had re- 
helled against a base insinuation, and did not care to 
sue under the suspicion of mercenary motives. And 
he had felt then and since that Elliott was genuine 
through and through, and that Lilian’s happiness 
would be safe in his keeping. After all, it was to in- 
sure Lilian’s welfare that he lived and laboured. 
She was the dearest treasure that he possessed on 
God's earth. 

And Lilian went. She was not ushered straight 
into Mrs. Caird’s room, but into a side parlour. This 
gave her momentary surprise, and a greater shock 
was to follow. The apartment was not empty. 

“Miss Rufford—Lilian. Pardon me—I think you 
will—-it is so natural to use the name, though I have 
lost the right. You were unprepared for this, as I 
was for my aunt’s telegram yesterday. But it is a 


she 


little too bad to give you—shall I say a scare ?” 

Elliott Somerton was speaking in rambling fashion, 
but his tones and manner were instinct with a subtle 
gladness and a new and vigorous hope. He held the 
gitl’s land—shyly given—in a close clasp. 


Very 
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strangely a shut door had been reopened. He wag 
wildly eager to improve his golden chance. 

3ut Lilian saw the true bearing of this portent, 
She had triumphed for her lover. Higher recompense 
yet: the summoning of Elliott meant the end of 
alienation, and peace after storm in a lone and dying 
woman’s heart. Lilian was glad for her friend, 
The wider range of her thoughts helped her to be 
calm in the crisis. 

“T was not aware that Mrs. Caird had sent for 
you; but it is what for her sake I should have 
wished,” she said. 

“Can you forgive me, Lilian, for misreading < 
noble heart? I felt that I was wrong as soon as I 
had written that letter, and the conviction has 
deepened daily. I have been wretched. And my 
aunt has made the past startlingly clear. My folly 
stares me in the face. I will confess all. I even 
imagined that your care for a sick woman might have 
an unworthy motive. A seed of doubt fell into my 
mind—it does not matter how if 

“But I know. Agnes told me.” 

“It was a base thought. Is there a place for 
repentance that shall avail, Lilian? One thing is in- 
disputable. I have never ceased to love you. My 
aunt tells me that you insist that her will shall be in 
my favour !” 

Lilian was blushing furiously. 

“That should have been a confidential talk,” she 
murmured, 

“Not so at all. And the fact is as stated? Then 
I say on my side that such kindness as you have 
shown is a better title than mine. And that her first 
proposals were fair and equitable.” 

“T demur.” 

“We may differ, but need there be a dispute, 
Lilian? Have I wholly forfeited your regard, or 
will you be my wife ?” 

The fair head drooped. 
fluttered into the stillness. 

Lilian was twice won. 





It was but a whisper that 


And Mrs. Caird knew content at eventide. The 
Christmas gift of a forgiving spirit was hers. <A dig- 


nified but frank message of amity was sent to 
Rodney Somerton under the hand of his son. 

“You were a little hasty that day in my office— 
don’t you think so?” said Fenton Rufford, quite 
briskly, and with a beaming face. “Iam pleased 
that you have come back, and I don’t know that | 
hadn’t modified my views, Somerton, and decided for 
you against Raimer, even apart from any question of 
a second inheritance.” 

Mrs. Caird lived to see a quiet wedding 
hurst. 

“Your Quixotism gained a Christmas victory,” 
said Agnes Proctor archly, as she was assisting to 
array the bride. It was amends for an old gibe. 
But not even Agnes and her sister knew quite thie 
force and verity of the statement. 


in Glen- 


W. J. LACEY. 
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MRS. GLADWIN’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY M. 8S. HAYCRAFT. 




















wants but a week to Christmas. Cards are 
already speeding hither and thither ; booklets, 
hampers, and keepsakes point the patient 
postman’s anticipations onward to Boxing- 
day consolations. The mincemeat is ready, 
the children are home from school, teachers are 
resting, shops are crowded, turkeys are doomed, 
holly-trees suffer attack, everybody is busy stoning 
raisins and stirring puddings, and everybody seems 
smiling, well content. and overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness, for sake of dear old Father 
Christmas. 

Everybody, except Mrs. Gladwin, the mistress of 
Beechnest (the pretty home nestled by the side of 
Bracken Wood), who is decidedly out of temper this 








evening : and perhaps she may be forgiven, for she 
has not known half an hour's leisure since rising. All 
day long there have been floating through mind and 
heart some sweet, tuneful chords, which she longs to 
weave into harmony. She is a skilled musician, and, 
before marriage, she was given to composing melodies 
on her own account. She is still conscious of the 
power and longing; but time !—time!—when and 
where can she get time to arrange those haunting 
harmonies? She would tell you she is on her feet 
from morning to night, performing a round of duties, 
which have all-to be gone through again on the 
morrow. Sometimes she feels her life is wasted ; for 
other women can take their places in the front ranks 
of art and science, uplift their fellows, outpour their 
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spirit-music, while she does absolutely nothing but 
act as head and hands for Beechnest. 

Now, however, she has really secured an hour's 
leisure at last, she soliloquises, as she possesses her- 
self of pencil and paper, and jots down some of those 
sweet, half-lingering, half-eluding notes that have 
been ringing within her all day long. Dorothy and 
Eric have gone with their father to a service of song 
at the chapel; Davie and Violet are helping the ser- 
vant with candied peel and raisins ; baby is asleep in 
her pretty bassinet close to her mother. Mrs. Gladwin 
is almost too tired to arrange her harmonies to-night, 
but for once she has the glorious feeling that the 
leisure is her own. 

Five bars are already set down, and she is softly 
humming to herself, when Davie bursts into the 
room. 

“ Mother, here ’s old Mrs. Peters; she wants you to 
tell her what to do for the lumbago. Her husband is 
groaning with it, she says. Somebody told her you 
had some lotion for it, and she wants to know how to 
use it,” 

Mrs. Peters is the person of all others to be avoided 
at any cost in the hour of composition. No strategy, 
however, avails: this evening, and Mrs. Gladwin has 
to hear the enlarged narrative of Mr. Peters’ lumbago, 
dating from “flying pains” once experienced in his 
boyhood, ere the old lady is coaxed off the doorstep, 
bearing the lotion, and “begging pardon for the 
freedom ” of her visitation. 

Mrs. Gladwin returns to her fireside; but the 
sounds of joyous carols draw nearer and nearer. She 
remembers that her own Bible-class proposed to 
serenade her this evening. She heaves a sigh, goes 
back to help Martha make coffee and cut cake, listens 
to the sweet carol-singing, and furtively eyes the 
clock, which is travelling on to supper-time. 

The next arrival is a poor woman for a coal-ticket, 
followed by a lad requesting the same accommoda- 
tion for soup; Martha takes the opportunity to scald 
her hand, which has to be dressed and bandaged ; and 
Davie and Violet fall out over a tempting pile of peel 
each wishes to cut, and bring their grievances to be 
adjusted, and their frowning faces to be kissed and 
calmed. 

“ At last!” says Mrs. Gladwin, sinking by-and-bye 
into her rocking-chair again. But baby commences 
some music of her own, which she continues to com- 
pose till voices are heard in the hall, and thirteen- 
year-old Dorothy, bright-eyed and loving-faced, runs 
up to tell her mother about the service, and to bear 
baby away for a comforting game. 

“T think, my dear,” says Mr. Gladwin, “ you might 
send a note over to our neighbour, Miss Withies, ask- 
ing her to spend Christmas here. You will remember 
she lost her poor sister last Christmas, and her mother 
just at Christmas-time a few years ago. She keeps 
herself so lonely and secluded; but at this time of 
the year you might try to break the ice, for she is 
fond of children, and it would cheer her to join our 
party.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” says Mrs. Gladwin ; 
“T am the last one to cringe to a rich neighbour. If 
Miss Withies were poor, I might feel it my duty to 








cultivate her, but she is far richer than we are, 
Bernard.” 

“And far lonelier,” he says gravely. “Our neigh. 
bour seems utterly alone in the world, and her Christ- 
mas is full of sad memories. I cannot see that a full 
or empty purse has anything to do with it, mother, 
Our religion ought to stretch out arms to the sorrow- 
ful, whether in garret or mansion.” 

“Oh, it is all very well to talk—anything to add 
to my work, of course! You are always bringing 
visitors here, and, as it is, I have not a moment to 
call my own. I am wanted in twenty places at once 
—I am just tired out of it all! I wish, for once, 
I could change places with the Miss Withies you 
pity so much! It must be quite a treat to spend 
Christmas alone and do what you like without inter- 
ruption.” 

“Poor little wife—you are quite tired out.” And 
Mr. Gladwin’s conscience pricks him with the remem- 
brance that he has asked in to supper a couple of big 
lads in the Sunday-school whom he found roaming 
the streets in a vacant manner just now; he is timid 
of mentioning the fact at this moment, but goes up 
and kisses his wife, and tells her he sees she is 
composing music, and he will leave her in peace for 
awhile. 

* ok * * od * 

Again it is Christmastide; new cards have been 
published, new designs have been drawn for booklets, 
new verses composed, new Christmas numbers issued. 
The shops are full of new knick-knacks, evening 
dresses, new books in tasteful bindings, new toys ti.at 
open the eyes of crowding juveniles, new confections 
that open their mouths, Everything seems changed 
since that busy Christmas at Beechnest ; only the dear 
old time wakes again the familiar strain— 


“ Christians, awake ! salute the happy morn 
Whereon the Saviour of mankind was born.” 


A happy morn! Well, why should it not be happy? 
This is just the sort of Christmas Mrs. Gladwin 
coveted years ago —quiet, restful, leisurely ; she is the 
occupant of pleasant seaside apartments, where she 
knows nobody, and none will interrupt her chosen 
occupations. She is earning her living in the way she 
likes best. by music-teaching and music-composing ; 
but these are the Christmas holidays, and as she has 
the long day before her entirely to herself, she does 
not exactly know what to do with it. She does not 
feel like composing, she is tired of reading, she cares 
nothing at all about the dinner her landlady is eook- 
ing for her; the music of the sea is terribly sad, and 
the echo of the Christmas hymn breaks her completely 
down. 

How much a few short months can take away! 
Oh, that we may hold the dear faces round the Christ- 
mas fire infinitely more precious than we have ever 
done before! for the coming years mean changes, and 
we know not what the morrow may bring to pass. 
Let us be thankful for our treasures, our home-light, 
our God-given opportunities of helpfulness. Some 
day to come we shall realise how the Lord is blessing 
us in sparing us these. 

As for Mrs. Gladwin, she sits by her window 
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overlooking the winter sea, and her fingers, instead of 
setting down notes on paper, are twining some softly 
ewling rings of hair. The fair ring is baby’s—baby 
with the dimpled hand that used to stroke her face, 
the blue eyes brimming with laughter and tears, the 
rosebud lips, the one pearly tooth, the baby that is 
hers no more, The dark lock is Violet’s—little 
Violet who said her prayers at mother’s knee; the 
red curl is Davie’s—mischievous Davie, so full 
of fun and frolic—the sunshine of Beechnest ; 
then a duskier tint is Eric’s, her firstborn boy, 
her pride, who never gave her a day’s anxiety in 
his young, hopeful life, and who, with Davie, Violet, 
and Baby, is in a large orphanage now. People said 
how fortunate she was to get her children in! Yes, 
she knows they are well cared for there; but her heart 
is picturing Beechnest, with the children scampering 
about with the stockings Santa Claus has filled, and 
poor people and Sunday-scholars finding their way 
thither as to a home—Beechnest, with its pretty furni- 
ture, bright colourings, Christmas roses, ringing voices 
full of love-lit life—and she presses quivering lips to 
the two locks left— the golden wave that was once her 
Dorothy's, and the brown curl that was his whose loss 
has left her widowed. An epidemic took the two— 
her husband and her little daughter; Beechnest and 
the furniture are sold, and she is at rest in quietude— 
alone. 

* Oh, God!” she cries, the tears pouring forth like 
rain as she falls upon her knees, “comfort every 
heart, every life that is lonely as mine, this Christmas 
morning !” 

The landlady knocks to ask what time she will dine. 
How she dreads the thought of that solitary meal ! 
for the orphanages keep their young charges over 
Christmas Day, and she will be hours and hours alone. 

“There, ma‘am,” says the worthy woman, com- 
passionately, “pray do not take on so. Your good 
gentleman is in a better world, and the children 
have plenty to eat, be sure, in their schools. They 
say it’s quite a sight to see the beef and pudding as 
is cut up for the orphans.” 

But Mrs. Gladwin’s heart is crying, “ Oh, that I had 
only known my biessings before they passed out of 
my life!” 

She goes to church, but she can scarcely see the 
preacher through the veil of tears. Rosy-cheeked 
children sit between their parents; old grandfathers 
and grandmothers are in honoured places amid family 
groups. The sermon tells of fireside happiness, home- 
gatherings, our duty to the lonely and sorrowful. 
Was she d/ind, that at Beechnest she saw nothing of 
the glory God had given her in attuning her home 
and household to the eternal music of love, peace, 
and thanksyiving ? 

She rises from her seat, and hurries from the church 
towards the cold, gloomy, pitiless sea, What is that 
roar she hears ?—as of the billow saying, “ Come hither 
and hide your trouble. Life stretches before you, 
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blank, empty, cheerless ; come.and find refuge in for- 
getfulness and oblivion.” 

“Help me! help me!” she cries, as to an unseen 
Power; “help me to bear the dreariness! help ime 
to endure this Christmastide !” 

But still the tumultuous roar sounds in her ears, 
and she starts in horror, for the voice of the billow 
seems louder and louder. 

* * * * * . 

Poor Mr. Gladwin, treading on tiptoe not to wake 
his tired wife, fast asleep in the arm-chair, has been 
seized with a troublesome fit of sneezing, and he 
approaches her apologetically. 

“Tam so sorry I woke you, dear. I tried to sneeze 
softly, but I am afraid I have a little influenza. 
Dorothy has just told me supper is ready. The little 
ones pleaded so hard to sit up for once, that I said 
they might; it is Davie’s birthday, you know. And, 
by the way, my dear, I happened to meet two lads 
from my class—Ellis and Hemp, lads who lodge in 
the village; I asked them to have a bit of supper 
with us to-night. I hope you will not mind, love.” 

Bernard Gladwin sneezes no more; nobody can 
sneeze comfortably with two arms holding one tightly 
round the neck, and two lips pressed tenderly to one’s 
face. 

“ Why, mother,” he says anxiously, “you have been 
erying-——” 

But the supper-bell rings merrily out, and, with 
her arm through his, Mrs. Gladwin leaves the dark, 
dark dream behind, and goes down to the ruddy 
glow, the cheery lamplight of her pretty room, where 
baby holds out mottled arms to her from Dorothy’s 
lap, Davie seeks sympathy on behalf of a crippled 
denizen of the ark, Violet furtively exhibits the 
cuffs she is knitting for father, Eric settles her with 
chair, screen, and hassock, Dorothy chatters away 
about the service of song; and the two lads, clasping 
the warmly outstretched hand of their teacher’s wife, 
begin to feel the Father has remembered their soli- 
tude in sending them friends like these. 

“ Bernard,” whispers Mrs. Gladwin, ere the thanks- 
giving meal is ended, “I will ask Miss Withies to 
keep Christmas in our house; our neighbour must 
not be lonely then.” 

And Davie and Violet carry the letter, and the 
maiden lady comes, and thaws once and for all, so 
that there is no more ice to break ; sweet Christmas 
hymns ring-in a friendship which is blest and help- 
ful to all. As for Mrs. Gladwin, she looks upon her 
home.life with new vision now, and her tender joy in 
the work that is nearest to her makes her face so 
bright, her heart so restful, that her daily life be- 
comes very much like a glorious anthem set to the 
good old paraphrase of Isaac Watts :— 


“G bless the Lord, my soul, 
Nor let His mercies lie 
Forgotten in unthankfulness, 
And without praises die.” 
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LITTLE SIR PETER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,” “ THE CHRIST-CHILD’S GIFT, 


seem) TILL no letters! Why the dickens 
can't they write tome? There 
must be some letters. Look 
again—regardez encore une fois, 
sil vous plait, and be sharp 
about it. Allons!” 

The young man who was thus 
relieving his feelings at that 
most patience-trying of all post-offices which distin- 
guishes Interlachen, stood fuming with annoyance 
while the bland officials went a second time through 
the‘ little packet of envelopes; and then, when he was 
at Iast convinced it was of no use, he turned away 
with a fresh exclamation of disgust, and went plough- 
ing ‘his way along the stretch of snowy road which 
led up to his hotel. 

It was precious hard lines, he told himself—precious 
hard. Having made somewhat of a failure—with a 
transient gleam of returning good-humour, his eyes 
twinkled as the ambiguous words formed in his brain 
—well, to be more honest, then, having made a horrid 
mess of his Oxford career, he had been sent abroad to 
read for the bar, and had reformed sufficiently to read 
hard, and to be able to go back to London for the 
Christmastide with a tolerably clear conscience. But 
get back he could not until the necessary cheque 
arrived ; and, in spite of urgent appeals home, this 
was the third day he had trudged down to the post- 
office for the expected letter, only to be met with the 
same mild shake of an official head, and the mad- 
dening : “Zl y n’en a pas, m'siewr.” 

The cold was so bitter that he was glad enough 
to reach the hotel; and when he was once in the 
dining-room, matters assumed a more cheerful aspect. 
It was a big, bare room, with an uncarpeted floor, and 
a dozen little tables, bright with silver and glass and 
primly arranged bouquets of artificial flowers scattered 
about it. The long centre stretch of snowy cloth was 
vacant, for there were but comparatively few visitors 
at this time of the year at Interlachen, and half of 
the great Hotel Victoria was shut up and deserted. 

Gilbert Armstrong had scanned the visitors’ book 
morning after morning, and had found very little to 
reward his search, for the names therein inscribed 
were mostly those of “birds of passage,’ who rarely 
stayed more than the one night. A certain Sir Peter 
Thorpe, who was attended by his valet, was the only 
traveller who had been there longer than himself ; 
and this same Sir Peter was a source of irritation to 
him. This was partly because Armstrong had heard 
much and seen nothing of him, which is naturally 
vexing in enforced hotel-life, when the time hangs 
heavily upon one’s hands, and even small mysteries 
are therefore resented; and partly because the 
wishes of this invisible baronet had several times 
clashed with his own. Once it was about some 
which had arrived from the South, and on 
which Armstrong, who loved flowers, was about to 
lay violent hands, when he was told they had been 
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“4 CHRISTMAS DREAM,” ETO, 
ordered for Sir Peter. Another time, it was a question 
of English papers—Sir Peter wanted them. Then 
there came a beseeching request from the obsequious 
little waiter to the effect that if monsieur could 
manage to put his boots into the corridor at night 
with somewhat less noise, Sir Peter’s rest would 
be unbroken, and Sir Peter himself greatly obliged. 
A querulous, fidgety, disagreeable old man, Armstrong 
had decided him to be; and when he came into the 
dining-room after that fruitless visit down the town, 
and noted with satisfaction that one of the round 
tables was carefully screened from the draught, he 
settled at once that it was there he would have his 
dinner, and reflected with a grim sort of relief that 
at all events the obnoxious Sir Peter could not upset 
his plans in this particular instance, as he never 
appeared to leave his own two rooms. 

“T’ll dine at this table,” he said to the waiter; “and 
hurry it up, will you?) Iam as hungry as a hunter.” 

The man eyed him doubtfully. 

‘*Sir Petaire ” he began. 

Armstrong cut him short. ‘“ Now, you don’t mean 
to tell me he wants this special table!” he cried, his 
wrath at things in general venting itself upon this 
final annoyance; but though he grew very eioquent 
in his vexation, the servant was immovable. The 
table was engaged, and, consequently, no one else 
could have it. 

The man’s explanations and apologies ended ab- 
ruptly as a third person entered the room, and he 
took himself off in evident delight that the argument 
had been interrupted. Meanwhile, the new-comer 
limped slowly towards the disputed table, and calmly 
took possession of it. He was a small boy, about 
eight, with black-fringed, big grey eyes, which 
riveted themselves on Armstrong’s face, as the young 
man swung round upon his heel, and came rapidly 
towards him. 

“Took here, you young shaver,” he said, “ you “ll get 
into no end of trouble if you sit there: that belongs 
to Sir Peter Thorpe, and is held sacred.” 

The boy’s glance was as solemn as ever. He was 
a comely little fellow, and Armstrong took a fancy 
to him because he looked manly in spite of his very 
apparent delicacy, and because he was dressed in 
a close-fitting cloth suit instead of a so-called more 
artistic dress, which his new acquaintance would have 
classed as “ frippery.” 

“That is why I am here,” said the child at last, and 
the other's ill-humour vanished in a hearty laugh. 

* Well, I admire your impudence!” he told him. 
“T should like to take his seat too, if I dared, for of 
all the exacting, selfish people I have ever met, he is 
the worst.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, Sir Peter Thorpe, to be sure.” 

The boy’s pale cheeks grew pinker and pinker, as he 
planted his elbows upon the table, and leaned con- 
fidentially towards his listener, 
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“Tam exceedingly sorry if I have been selfish, and 
. and exacting, you know,” he began apologetically. 
“T beg your pardon, really I do.” 

His distress and confusion were so genuine, that a 
sudden light broke upon Gilbert Armstrong, and his 
amazement found vent in a long, low whistle. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are Sir Peter 
Thorpe!” he cried. 
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“Yes, I do, if you don’t much mind,” returned the 
boy, with almost comical politeness. “*Little Sir 
Peter’ is what they call me down in Kent.” 

While Armstrong was digesting this new piece of 
information, several other people came filtering in to 
take their places at the various tables, and a bell 
went clanging in the court-yard as an announcement 
that it was time for table @héte. 

“If you like this table best, won't you please sit 
here? There is plenty of room for us both!” 

Armstrong accepted the invitation gladly, for he 
was interested. He was naturally fond of children, 
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and little Sir Peter, with his handsome, wistful face, 
and his old-fashioned, courteous manner, was just the 
sort of companion he wanted to help him get through 
the hours before the arrival of the next post from 
England. How on earth came a child like that to be 
travelling by himself? he wondered. Where were his 
belongings? 

“You are a small man to be here on your own 
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account, aren't you?” he questioned, as the soup came 
round. 

“Well, I am not very big,” said the child, looking 
meditatively at his hands and wrists as they struggled 
out of the big stiffly starched serviette he had with 
some difficulty folded around him. 

It gave kindly Gilbert Armstrong quite a shock to 
note how thin and white and pitifully slender they 
were. 

“But then I had to come alone, of course—I always 
am alone.” 


“Poor little chap!” said Armstrong gently. For 
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the first time for the past forty-eight hours it struck 
him that there were possibly other troubles in the 
world besides his own. “How comes that? Haven't 
you any brothers and sisters?” 

“No, I have no one ;” there was a decided shake 
of the brown curly head. “I was the only one; and 
I couldn't even talk when mother and father went to 
God.” 

“ Poor little chap!” said Armstrong again. As with 
most young men, his expressions of sympathy were 
limited, but he was none the less sorry for the child. 
“What brought you abroad, then?” 

“Burton brought me,” said Sir Peter, taking his 
words literally. ‘“ That’s Burton,” he added, nodding 
towards a clean-shaven man at the other end of the 
room. “He ismyman. Now there are so few people 
in the hotel, he has his meals here with everybody else. 
When I nod, like I did just now, that means I am 
enjoying myself, thank you; and if I rub my chin, 
that means I am tired, and want to go away.” 

“So he is your man, is he?” rejoined his new friend. 
“Do you know, I don’t think I was so far out when I 
imagined Sir Peter was a very old, old person indeed. 
You seem to me about the age of Old Parr.” 

*T am afraid I-don’t know that gentleman. I am 
very ignorant,” said the little baronet modestly. 
“But we are the same age if his birthday was last 
week, I was eight.” 

By the time they had gone through the fish and 
beef, and had reached the inevitable fowl, the two had 
become excellent friends, and Armstrong had heard of 
the wonderful projects for Christmas Day which were 
filling the child’s brain. 

“ Foreigners are a poor sort,” he observed confiden- 
tially, with a rapid glance over his shoulder to make 
sure none were within hearing. “That's what Burton 
calls them—a poor sort. You wouldn't believe it, now, 
but they think hardly anything of Christmas at all. 
I asked Jean-Marie (that’s the waiter with hair stand- 
ing up like a nail-brush—all the others are like 
clothes-brushes, you know—quite black)—I asked him 
if he expected any presents, and he hardly knew 
what I meant. So I said, ‘Didn’t your father give 
you anything when you were a little boy?’ and he 
smiled all over his face, and said, ‘Rien qu'un bon 
I made Burton look it up in the dictionary, 
So that is not much of a present, 


saron, 
and it means soap. 
is it?” 

Armstrong smiled too. “I expect he was talking 
s'ang. Savon is school-boy slang for a scolding—what 
we should call a good blowing-up.” 

The man-servant, who had been fidgeting about his 
master’s chair, here interposed, and sugyested that as 
dinner was over Sir Peter had better be getting back 
to his own rooms. 

“You are looking tired, sir,” he said respectfully, 
and then dropped to an audible aside—‘‘Come along, 
honey. Burton will carry you.” 

“T can carry myself, thank you,” said the little 
man with dignity. He shook hands with his fellow- 
diner, and then limped away, followed by his evidently 
anxious attendant. “I hope I did not hurt your 
feelings, Burton dear,” Armstrong heard him say, as 
they passed through the big doorway. “But I 
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mustn’t be a baby just ‘cause I’m not strong. 
said so.” 

Gilbert Armstrong was in the coffee-room that 
night, when the man-servant, Burton, stopped as he 
was passing him with an armful of papers, and 
thanked him for the brightening influence the chat at 
dinner had had upon his little charge. 

“You will excuse me for mentioning it, sir,’ he 
added, “but if you were at your wits’ ends, as I am, 
to keep him from fretting like for his home, you 
would be as thankful as I am to anyone who would 
talk to him for a bit.” 

“Not at all,” said Armstrong cordially. ‘ Glad to 
be of use. But why don’t you take him back to his 
home, if he’s fretting for it?” 

“He can’t stand the journey, sir,” said the man 
sadly, ‘and it’s my belief as he never will. Oh, yes! 
it is true enough,” as a shocked exclamation escaped 
his listener; “it is decline. His father went off like 
that, and his grandfather before him.” 

“Then, in the name of all that is absurd, why bring 
him to such a cold place as Interlachen ?” Armstrong 
replied in angry tones. It so chanced that he had 
never been brought into contact with the death of a 
little child, and it seemed to him to be a horrible thing. 

“T could not help it, sir,” replied Burton, too 
relieved at the chance of telling his trouble to resent 
the question. ‘“ As soon as ever his guardian—that is, 
old Mr. Bright of Clement's Inn—heard that Sir 
Peter’s lungs were touched, he sent us south for the 
winter. Then in November I had to bring him up 
here to see a famous doctor who happened to be passing 
through, and he got much worse, and now it is safer 
to keep him here in warm rooms than run the risk of 
the long journey back.” 

“We'll hope for better things in the spring,” said 
Armstrong kindly; but the man would not catch at 
this slender comfort. 

“ There won't be a spring for him, I am thinking,” 
he said shortly, and with a “ Good-night to you, sir,” 
went on his way. 

Next morning, when his demand for letters brought 
the repeated “J/ y wen a pas, msicur,” Armstrong 
bethought himself that he would inquire if there 
chanced to be one for Sir Peter Thorpe. A thick 
envelope was handed him, and armed with this he 
went back to the hotel, and up to the lad’s own rooms. 
Happily unversed in illness, he found it well-nigh 
impossible to credit Burton's dismal forebodings of the 
previous night, when he saw little Sir Peter leap into 
sudden life and spirits at the sight of his prize. 

“Tt is from Ruth—my dear, dear Ruth!” he shouted. 
“Oh, Mr. Armstrong, how good of you to fetch it for 
me !” 

“Gently, my lad ; youll hurt your foot again if you 
hop about like that. How did you do it? Sliding, 
eh?” 

His visitor was as p‘eased as he, as the letter had 
brought such light into the patient face. 

“Oh, I turned dizzy, and tumbled on the stairs; 
it is nothing,’ replied the child, who appeared to 
have a healthy contempt for his own ailments. 

“Please, Burton; Oh! Burton has gone !— 
please, Mr. Armstrong, would you read it to me!” 
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The young man assented willingly enough; and, 
lifting the boy back on to lis couch, seated himself by 
him, and slit the envelope. As he did so a tiny bunch 
of white and purple violets dropped from the paper. 

“Oh, the violets! You beauties! You are from 
home!” With glistening eyes ad crimsoning cheeks, 
Peter caught at them as they fell. “I know where 
they grew. It was down by the out-houses in the 
rectory garden. That isthe warmest spot for miles 
round, they say. Ruth must have picked them her- 
self, and the sun would have crept over the wall 
where the peach-trees are, and kissed her hair.—You 
look so homely and sweet, you dear little things! 
You are from home !” 

His earnestness was too strong for a mere child's 
delight, and made the words sound pathetic. 

“Shall I read you the letter?” asked Armstrong 
hastily. Here was a greater longing for home than 
ever his own could be, and it seemed hard the little 
invalid could not be back on the Kentish soil, where 
he had so plainly left his heart. 

At the first reading of the letter it told nothing 
very wonderful to Armstrong’s eyes; and indeed, it 
was the letter that any tender-hearted and good 
woman might write to a child she loved—not a whit 
wiser or gentler than the thousands of letters which 
are constantly being sped by those who would forge 
strong links between home and the children whom 
schools or other circumstances have exiled from it. 
She told him about the various parishioners who 
stopped her in her daily walk to ask, with shuffling 
bow or curtsey, for news of their young squire. Eliza 
Martin had a grandchild to live with her now: and 
John Snelling sent his duty and respects for little 
Sir Peter’s gift of a warm coat. These early violets 
were the best thing she could send him, she thought, 
and they had been plucked from the nook he loved, 
which was near the peach wall, and where the birds 
had built their nests last summer. 

“There now! you see? I told you so!” came a 
delighted interruption. 

The next thing to think of was decorating the 
church for Christmas; and the school-children had 
had such a pretty idea, which she knew would please 
her darling. They were going to deck his square oak 
pew with holly and mistletoe just as if their young 
squire would be there to enjoy it. “If you'll tell him, 
Miss Ruth,” their spokesman had said, “that we 
aren't forgetting our little Sir Peter, bless him! and 
we want hiro back, ay badly we do, from them out- 
landish parts.” 

Armstrong stopped abruptly, for a faint sob had 
followed on his words. 

Then: “I am not exactly crying,” said the little 
lad bravely, rubbing vigorously at wet eyes and poor 
tear-stained cheeks, “but I want them badly, too. 
That was Billy Rayne—I know it was—and he pro- 
mised to make me a sledge as soon as ever I got 
home. And sometimes I think I never shall now. 
Oh! Ruth, Ruth, I do want you, dear!” 

He was not very old, and he was ill in a strange 
land, so he must be forgiven, and not thought 
babyish, if just this once he broke down completely, 
and cried as if his heart would break. 
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Armstrong petted and soothed him as well as he 
knew how ; and, when the sobs had grown fainter, he 
asked him to tell him all about Ruth, and who she 
was, and why he loved her so. 

“She is Miss Denby, the rector’s daughter.” Little 
Sir Peter stopped rubbing his eyes, and spoke in a 
more cheerful voice. “She is grown-up, but she has 
not been grown-up very long; and her eyes are like 
the forget-me-nots at the bottom of our garden ; and 
her hair is brown in the shade, and yellow when the 
sun is on it, so you don’t know which is sunshine and 
which is hair.” 

“You are very fond of her!” said Armstrong, smiling. 

“Fond?” (The boy had caught up several foreign 
tricks during his travels, and now flung out his hands 
with a gesture that was more expressive than words.) 
“Why, ever since I was a tiny baby I have been 
fonder of Ruth than of anything in the whole world. 
She used to come up to the nursery, and say she was 
going to borrow me for the rest of the day, and then 
take me back to make daisy-chains in the rectory 
garden. Please finish the letter, Mr. Armstrong.” 

So the reading continued. There was but little 
more. The writer promised a long letter the next 
day, “all about Christmas ” itself ; and said how glad 
she was to hear of the presents Peter had been pre- 
paring for the people he knew best in the hotel; 
and then, with many kisses to her dear darling, she 
remained his lovingly, Ruth. 

“You are a lucky boy to have this written you,” said 
Armstrong enviously, when they had both been silent 
some little time, and both had been thinking about 
the writer. Recalling it thus, he had more fully 
realised the charm of the letter. ‘I have nobody to 
write like that to me.” 

“You are waiting here—at Interlachen I mean— 
for a letter now, aren't you? Burton said so.” 

His friend nodded. “I don’t see how Burton knew, 
but it is quite true—I am waiting for supplies.” 

“ For supplies?” The pretty face upon the cushions 
puckered into a puzzled frown. “I thought supplies 
were meat and—and bread, and things that soldiers 
have, you know.” 

“ You queer little monkey! So they are sometimes, 
but in my case it means money. I can’t go home 
without paying first my hotel bill, and then my fare, 
and I haven’t the money. No, no! my boy,” as he 
was interrupted by an eager—“I'll give you some!” 
“You are a dear fellow to think of it; but my father 
will write sooner or later, I suppose; and, any way, 
to-day is the 23rd, so it is too late to be home in time.” 

Little Sir Peter lay back again on his couch, and 
thought how funny it must be to want money. He 
liked this tall, broad-shouldered man, who called him 
“ dear fellow ” as if he were as big as himself, and he 
wished he could have helped him. How stupid it 
seemed that he had enough money for them both, and 
yet Mr. Armstrong would not take any. What should 
he do to cheer him up, and make the time pass? 

“If you like, you shall see all Ruth's letters,” he 
said suddenly; “and I wish you had the rations— 
no, the supplies—you want, and could go home ; only, 
I should miss you dreadfully.” 

“Should you, dear little lad?” Armstrong had led 








too uncontrolled and careless a life to have had such 
speeches often made him, and he was touched. 

“Well, it does not seem likely you will have a 
chance of trying; and I should like to see Miss 
Denby’s letters very much. Now, here is Burton, 
so good-bye for the present. Shall we meet at din- 
ner’—I promise not to quarrel about the table this 
time.” 

He went off for a long walk by himself to kill 
time, and, while he walked, his thoughts ran upon 
the child he had left. It was wonderfully sweet and 
unselfish, he thought, this little life that was drawing 
so rapidly, yet so very gently, towards its close. He 
wondered if the boy knew, and, if he knew, what 
he thought about it—the leaving this world in which 
apparently so fair a portion had been given him. 
And then his thoughts wandered on to this girl to 
whom the child clung so passionately—this English 
Ruth, who had bred as much loyalty in him as the 
Ruth of olden time might have done, and whose eyes 
were as blue as forget-me-nots. Taney were steadfast 
eyes, he imagined, dwelling upon the thought of her 
from sheer idleness, and would remind one of a line 
he had picked up somewhere— 

“Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.” 


The conceit was pretty, and the brown hair which 
entangled the sunbeams would fitly frame the gentle 
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face in which they were set. “She is grown-up, but. 
she has not been grown-up very long,” little Sir Peter 
had told him, and it was this girl-counsellor whose 
letter “all about Christmas” was to arrive upon the 
morrow. Well, for his part, he felt remarkably 
curious as to what she was going to say. He could 
not remember that Christmas had ever affected him 
very much more nearly than it had affected Jean-Marie. 
As a school-boy it had meant holidays, of course, and 
therefore had been eagerly hailed ; but as to looking 
forward to it or thinking much about it on any 
other account, why, that he had; neverdone. Indeed, 
he wished that he could this particular Christmas- 
tide, for then he could have shared some of the 
excitement which was buoying up the little lad in 
whom he had become interested. 

The next morning a letter did at last reward his 
daily journey down the town, but it proved to be 
merely from the old butler, who wrote that his master 
had gone away for a week or more without leaving an 
address, and that he himself (guessing Mr. Gilbert 
might be impatient to hear from home) had ventured 
to write to that effect to the town whose postal marks 
his letters bore. The Captain had gone down to 
Norfolk; Mr. Leonard was staying with friends in 
town. 

“ What is the matter, Mr. Armstrong?” Sir Peter 
asked anxiously, holding his own letter very lovingly, 
but not trying to open it while he saw his friend 
in such trouble, 

Armstrong had gone straight up to him as on the 
previous day, and felt grateful for his ready sympathy. 

“Nothing very much, old man,” he answered; for 
if this child could push his own concerns on one side, 
and listen patiently with Ruth’s letter still un- 
opened in his hand, why could he not do the same? 
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“You will have me here for the next few days, that 
is all!” ; 

“Old Mr. Armstrong has not written?” 

“No. Old Mr. Armstrong, as you call him, has seen 
fit to go jaunting into the country without confiding 
his whereabouts to his disconsolate butler, or his still 
more disconsolate son.” 

“ And the brothers you told me about?” 

* Dear old Ned is in Norfolk, and I don’t suppose 
he has a penny-piece to bless himself with; and 
Leonard is too shrewd a young man to lend anything 
to anybody.” 

Sir Peter paused a moment before making his next 
suggestion. “And there is no one else? ” 

“Oh, plenty of people,” said Armstrong. flushing 
rather ; “but I am not that sort. I'll wait.” 

Having strode up and down the room two or three 
times, he came to a standstill by the couch. 

“You are a most comforting little beggar,” he said 
heartily ; and though it was hardly a poetical way 
of putting it, the fervour of a good many blessings 
was in his words. “Now, we won't think about 
it any more, and you and I will have no end of a 
good time by ourselves. Shall I ” He caught back 
the phrase: why should he sound patronising just 
because he was speaking to a child? “May I read 
you Miss Ruth’s letter?” 

In after years, whenever the thought of those 
Christmas tidings (which were so old, and yet, to 
him, in some sense so wonderfully new) came 
across the mind of Gilbert Armstrong, he could 
conjure up the whole of the little scene as vividly 
as if it were still before him. ‘The purple and 
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white violets in a vase upon a table close at hand; 
the caressing perfume of the sweet southern roses 
which stole around the stiffly arranged room, as if 
trying to render its foreign aspect more home-like 
and familiar, and cheat its young owner into memories 
of last summer at home, when just such roses came 
nodding in at his nursery windows; the English 
papers ; the gaily coloured quilt ; and upon the couch, 
which somehow seemed the centre of it all, the slight 
figure and wistful face of the boy himself, with his 
red lips trembling at the self-chosen delay, and his 
great eyes shining like twin stars. 


“THE RECTORY, 
“ 22nd December. 

“My OWN DEAR LITTLE LAD,—This is my Christ- 
mas letter to you, because I am so afraid that my darling 
has been such a long time away from me, that he may 
have forgotten a little what it all means. Only, in- 
stead of writing with stupid paper and ink, I wisi 
you were lying in my arms, and resting your poor tired 
head on my shoulder. Shall we have a game of 
‘making pretend,’ Peter, and imagine that you are 
really home again, and that we are having one of our 
long cuddley talks just as we used to? Yes; we will 
do that. Now, you are no longer at Interlachen, dear, 
but here at home, and I have just gone over to the 
Manor House, and up into the nursery to find you 
It is long after tea,and very soon you will be going to 
bed, but for the present I am in the big arm-chair 
by the window, and youarein my lap. Weare straining 
our eyes, and can see the park very black and grim 
where the trees are thickest, and very white and 
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glistening with freshly fallen snow where the lights 
from the lodge gates are gleaming upon it. And 
overhead, where a great dark veil has been drawn 
over the pretty blue of the day, are the yellow stars. 

“Tam fond of those stars, aren’t you, dear? for they 
seem the realest part of all the Christmastide. They 
were looking down upon the world in just the same 
way, nearly nineteen hundred years ago, when the 
Christ-Child was born, and they will go on looking 
down with their solemn, steadfast eyes long after 
you and I, and all the people we know and care for, 
have gone to God. That is why you and I like look- 
ing up from our window instead of looking down, for 
otherwise there is not much to remind us of that 
wonderful Birthday night. For there was no snow 
then, you know: it was as warm as our summer, and 
shepherds were out in the fields watching their flocks 
when the great news of the Baby's birth was carried 
to them by the angels. I wonder if they were sur- 
prised or not when they heard the angels’ voices and 
saw their beautiful faces and white spread wings ? 
I do not think they could have been very, because, 
for a long, long time it had been prophesied (which 
means it had been told beforehand) that a King 
and Saviour was to come to reign over them. But 
we know they were very much afraid of the exceed- 
ingly bright light which was shining all around 
them, and which was the glory of the heavens the 
angels had just left.. I think after they had gone to 
the inn at the tiny village of Bethlehem, and had 
found the Holy Infant, and were, therefore, very 
glad and happy about it all, that they must have 
been so sorry they had heen afraid. Just in the 
same way, I think, when the great Angel—whom 
we people on the earth call Death—comes to tell us 
that we are never to be tired, or have hard pain any 
more, and never to have separatings, you dear little 
lad, any more from those for whom we care—that 
God wants us, in short—I think that when we have 
died, and learned that the real name of the angel was 
Lore, that we shall be so sorry we were afraid of 
him at first. What do you think about this? You 
must vet Burton to write and tell me what you think. 

* Well, to go back to the shepherds. The song 
which the angels sang to them was this: Glory to 
God in the Highest ; Peace on earth; Good-will to- 
The last part of it meant, of course, 
that we should try to be nice to each other (‘ kindly 
affectioned’ is the old Bible phrase), and that is 
why we do so much for each other, and for the poor, 
at Christmas-time. Do you quite understand this, pet? 
This grand and beautiful song—the grandest and 
most beautiful that ever was sung—was meant by 
God to go on echoing for ever without a break. The 
angels began it, and taught it to us men, so we might 
keep it up continually; and every kindly thought, 
or self-denial done for Christ at His birthday season, 
is a tiny note which goes to swell the refrain ; while 
every rough idea, or deed, goes perilously near to 
spoiling its harmony. 

“ Well, the shepherds went to Bethlehem, watching 
the stars on their way to guide them to the village— 
just as I imagine you and I are watching them to- 
night. And, presently, they came to the inn, and in 
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the stable attached to it they found the Holy Family, 
who had sheltered there because there was no room 
for them in the house itself. I wonder if you and 
I can at all picture that stable rightly? Not over- 
well, I am afraid, partly because it is so long ago, and 
partly because the East is so different from the West 
But I am quite sure it was all very poor and mean- 
looking ; and probably some part of it was open to 
the night, where the breezes went whispering through 
the trees in a glad, soft way, which may have sounded 
like a dim sweet echo of the angels’ song. There was 
Joseph, and there was the Virgin Mary with that 
wonderful look upon her girlish face which is, I 
think, upon the face of every young mother when her 
first tiny child is born; and, lying in her arms, was 
the most Holy Christ-Child, the ‘Prince of Peace.’ 

“Dear little friend, I am not going to write more 
fully—for I dare not—about Him. You must think 
about it in your prayers. 

“And now, my dear boy, I must say ‘good-night, 
for it is getting so late I can hardly see, and Perkins 
is waiting to close the shutters. We, all of us, all 
round the village, will be thinking of you upon 
Christmas Day ; and, though I try not to want what 
I can’t have, I would give a very great deal to be able 
to hold my darling again. Good-night, once more, 
and many, many kisses from 

“ Yours always lovingly, 
* RUTH.” 


* * * * * * 


Christmas had come and gone, and still Gilbert 
Armstrong stayed at the Interlachen hotel. The long- 
awaited cheque had arrived in due course, and, had he 
chosen, he could have been back in England by now. 
But he did not choose, Little Sir Peter was failing 
from day to day ; but so quietly and so happily that. 
even to Burton's jealous eyes, he seemed only some- 
what less strong than the day before; and it was 
for his sake that the young man still lingered in 
Switzerland. 

“Oh, I am willing enough,” he said lightly, in 
answer to Burton’s earnest thanks ; “as long as I get 
through some reading every day, I am not losing time : 
and Sir Peter wishes it.” 

As the days passed on, he did not regret his decision. 
for they went by rapidly enough. He had grown 
honestly fond of the child, and liked to have him with 
him ; and then, too, the letters from this unknown gir! 
in Kent came to interest him more and more, uuti! 
he found himself counting the hours to their arrival 
almost as anxiously as their recipient himself. They 
were such strong, wise, lovable letters, and he would 
like to know the girl, he thought, who wrote them. 
and whose wonderful sympathy could do so much 
for the exiled child. Ruth, writing them in the 
distant rectory, with perpetual interruptions upon 
her quiet, and a dawning sorrow dragging at her heart- 
strings, guessed nothing of the unknown reader whose 
name she barely knew, but who went through her 
letters not once, nor twice, but a dozen times, until he 
nearly knew them by heart. 

“Why does she say of course she could not leave 
home upon the- 2nd?” he would ask his little 
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friend in reference to some such remark in the closely 
written pages. 

Or again—this last somewhat doubtfully—* Why 
does she tell you about her new dress? I should not 
have thought her vain.” 

Then little Sir Peter would ruffle up his curly hair, 
and grow equally indignant and enthusiastic in his 
explanations. 

“The 2nd is the rectors birthday. Of course 
she would not leave him. There is always a big 
cake in the middle for tea, an’ flowers all round, 
an’ I give him my present, an’ Ruth gives him hers, 
an’ all his little boys—only they are quite old now— 


write him, an’ we make quite a pile of letters. And _ 


in the morning Ruth sings his songs, his farourite 
songs, you know, an’ Squire Hayes comes in, an’ we 
are all very friendly, and very sleepy—at least, some 
of us are very sleepy—too.” 

Armstrong nodded comprehendingly. He liked the 
picture of the little home festival, and contrasted it 
with the dreariness of his own up-bringing ; and he 
liked, too, the gentle; quiet influence which could 
weave such pleasant memories around it. 

Then as to the question of dress, the half-doubt as 
to which had so irritated her ardent little partisan. 

“ You are like everyone else; you don’t understand,” 
said Sir Peter loftily, “and you should call it a gown, 
not a dress; Ruth never does, Of course she cares 
what she wears. So do I.” 

“Do you?) Why?” 

“ Well, partly,” said the small boy, speaking slowly 
and with an evident determination to-recall what 
he had been taught; “ partly, I think it is very kind 
of people to like me, and so for their sakes I try 
to be as nice and /vvk as nice asI can. It is jollier 
for them, you know, Mr. Armstrong; and partly,” his 
eyes wandered away, as they often did when he was 
thinking of Ruth, to the Venetian glass which she 
kept filled with ivy, or what she could best send from 
the lanes—“ partly, while God puts scarlet poppies 
into yellow corn, and makes water sparkling, and 
makes . . . makes a rose Whatever did she say 
next? Oh! I know... makes even a common rose 
perfect in scent, and form, and colour, it isn’t for us 
to jump into our clothes anyhow, and, so far as we 
can make ugly, do it, you know.” 

Armstrong liked this too. It was a quaint way of 
putting it; but he saw the force of what the child 
meant. 

‘Tf it wasn’t usually the empty-headed women who 
contrived to make themselves look nice, and those with 
some sense in them who go about looking like Guy 
Fawkes, we men shouldn’t make such fools of our- 
selves,” was the young man’s comment; and as he 
was pursuing his own train of thought, his words 
might have been Greek, for all that his listener 
understood of them. 

At length it fell out that it was he, and not Burton, 
who wrote news of the little invalid to Ruth Denby ; 
and it came about in this wise. He went up to Sir 
Peter's rooms one day, at an hour when he was usually 
busy at work in his own, and found the man-servant 
reading aloud in the slow, monotonous fashion of one 
who is not quite equal to his task. Neither had 
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noticed his entrance, for the door was in an alcove 
at the farther end of the room; and Armstrong stood 
silently listening for the moment, anxious to fathom 
for what extraordinary reasons the little lad had 
always demanded the English papers. To his amaze- 
ment, he found it to be a long-winded parliamentary 
debate through which poor Burton was plodding, and 
which little Sir Peter was attentively following. 

“What on earth are you wading through that po- 
litical rubbish for?” he broke in to ask; and the 
reader stopped abruptly, with a sigh of relief. 

“The master fancies we might come across some- 
thing about Kent,” he said apologetically ; and per- 
haps it was somewhat the outcome of her letters that 
Armstrong saw nothing to smile at in the explanation, 
but crossed the room, and went up to the couch as 
quietly as Ruth herself could have done. 

“Dear old fellow!” he said, “Burton might read 
away at those columns until he was black in the face, 
and he would find nothing about home.” 

“So I told him, sir.’ Burton was anxious to air 
his superior knowledge. “But he was fretting, and 
would not listen. He said all those pages must have 
something about Kent.” 

“All right.” Armstrong nodded a dismissal. “I 
am going to stay with him now.—Look here, old man, 
aren't there any local papers to be had? I mean 
papers about the farmers who want rain when they 
haven’t got it, and never when they have; and all 
that sort of thing.” 

The boy could not remember ; but Armstrong was 
so keen about the idea, that he sat down then and 
there, and wrote off to make the suggestion to+ Miss 
Denby—would she not post them the parish news, for 
which the child was pining so sorely ? 

“ Any particular message, Peter? Shall I tell her 
you miss her very much ?” 

The tears started into the big grey eyes, but Sir 
Peter blinked them away with an unselfishness that 
was well-nigh heroic. 

“Don’t tell her that. She'd be sorry,” he said. 
“ Tell her, just a little, sometimes ; but never at night, 
because then I always have her in my dreams.” 

That evening the boy was even more reluctant than 
usual to let his friend leave him, and caught at his 
hand when he bent over him to say good-night. 

“Tam so glad we had a Christmas together, you 
and I,” he said ; “and you have promised me you won't 
forget it—will you, Mr. Armstrong?” 

He was better to-night, the other thought, as he lay 
well up on the square white pillows, with his great 
solemn eyes looking straight out before him: and it 
was possible, of course, they had all been mistaken, 
and that the boy would grow strong again. He had 
been considering this so intensely that he had forgotten 
the child's question ; and when little Sir Peter askid 
again: “Will you, Mr. Armstrong!” he only said 
absently, ‘ Poor little chap!” and stroked the rough 
brown head which was nestling against his shoulder. 

“Why, that is what you cal'ed me when we first 
had dinner at the round table ; do you remember?” 
The soft voice broke into weak laughter as he spoke. 
“T am glad you called me ‘ poor little chap’ again. 
You must go and see . . . see Ruth as soon as you’re 
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home, and tell her I... . I shan’t ever forget about 
Christmas.” 
He was growing drowsy, and soon afterwards he 
* fell asleep, with a tiny smile hovering round the 
baby mouth which reminded Armstrong of what he 
had said about his dreams. He stooped and kissed 
him tenderly, and then went away to his own room. 

That night he too had a dream, in which Ruth’s 
letters intermingled themselves. He told her all 
about it some two years afterwards; for when (to 
use little Sir Peter's own phrase) the child had “gone 
to God,” and his friend was free to quit Switzerland, 
he had travelled straight away to the Kentish village 
where he knew he should find her, and could tell her 
of the boy they both loved. And from that time 
the friendship between the two grew apace ; and it 
was when the wiseacres’ forebodings had been veri- 
fied, and they heard they should not have Miss Ruth 
much longer, that Gilbert Armstrong told her of his 
dream. . 

“T had left the dear little fellow asleep,” he said, 
“and felt so cheered up in my mind concerning him, 
that I tumbled into bed, and got off to sleep, without 
thinking much more about him. Then I dreamed I 
was aroused by a great light shining all around me; 
as you had described it shining around the shepherds ; 
and yet through it all I could make out various 
little objects (books, and so on) about the room, as if 
the heavenly light would not blot out earth, but 
embrace it. And in the light I caught glimpses of 
faces passing and re-passing, and though I had never 
seen one of them, I seemed to recognise them all in 
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some mysterious dream-like way. There was the 
crippled boy, down Wright’s Lane, whom our dear 
lad used to go sometimes to amuse; and that old 
Snelling to whom he gave a coat; and his young © 
mother with just that look upon her face you say all 
mothers share. and his father; and a host of others 
with whom his little life came into touch. They - 
were all chanting the Christmas messages : ‘Glory to © 
God in the highest. Peace on earth. Good-will to- 
wards men.’ Every now and again would come a deep 
hush, and then I could catch, very soft and clear, but 
still as though it came from a great distance, little 
Sir Peter’s voice in answer, ‘ Peace on earth. Good-will 
towards men.’ It came again and again: ‘Peace on 
earth. Good-will towards men.’ But never the first and 
highest part of the song ; and while I was wondering 
why this could be, the dream-faces vanished, and I © 
heard a voice coming out of the clouds, which seemed 
a blending together of all the beautiful music which 
had gone before. 

“* Only those who sing of peace on the earth can 
reach to the fuller chant of. glory in the Heavens, 
The little child you love has never broken the angels’ 
song. No more tiredness for him row; no more 
loneliness or mother-want ; no more pain... .’ 

“And as these sweet promises grew fainter and more 
distant, there came piercing through them a glad cry: 
‘GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST ;’ and, through 
the strange new triumph of it, I knew the childish 
voice. 

“ At that moment Burton woke me. 
had died.” 


Little Sir Peter 
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“* You won't forget it, will you, Mr. Armstrong?’” 
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